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RIGHT  HONORABLE 
C.    T.    D'EYNCOURT,    M .  P . 

This  Work,  in  part  composed  tinder  his  hos- 
pitable roof,  is  Dedicated,   as  a  Slight 
Memorial  of  Affectionate  FriendsJiip 
and  Sincere  Esteem. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF 
1845. 

'  Much  has  been  written  by  critics,  especially 
by  those  in  Germany,  (the  native  land  of 
criticism),  upon  the  important  question, 
whether  to  please  or  to  instruct  should  be  the 
end  of  Fiction — whether  a  moral  purpose  is 
or  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  undidactic 
spirit  perceptible  in  the  higher  works  of  the 
imagination:  And  the  general  result  of  the 
discussion  has  been  in  favor  of  those  who 
have  contended  that  Moral  Design,  rigidly  so 
called,  should  be  excluded  from  the  aims  of 
the  Poet;  that  his  Art  should  regard  only  the 
Beautiful,  and  be  contented  with  the  indirect 
moral  te?tdencies,  which  can  never  fail  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Beautiful.  Certainly,  in  fiction, 
to  interest,  to  please,  and  sportively  to  elevate 
— to  take  man  from  the  low  passions,  and  the 
miserable  troubles  of  life,  into  a  higher  re- 
gion, to  beguile  weary  and  selfish  pain,  to 
excite   a   generous    sorrow   at  vicissitudes 


not  his  own,  to  raise  the  passions  into 
sympathy  with  heroic  struggles — and  to 
admit  the  soul  into  that  serener  atmosphere 
from  which  it  rarely  returns  to  ordinary  exist- 
ence, without  some  memory  or  association 
which  ought  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  thought 
and  exalt  the  motives  of  action; — Such,  with- 
out other  moral  result  or  object,  may  satisfy 
the  Poet,*  and  constitute  the  highest  and  most 
universal  morality  he  can  effect.  But  subor- 
dinate to  this,  which  is  not  the  duty,  but  the 
necessity,  of  all  Fiction  that  outlasts  the  hour, 
the  writer  of  imagination  may  well  permit  to 
himself  other  purposes  and  objects,  taking 
care  that  they  be  not  too  sharply  defined,  and 
too  obviously  meant  to  contract  the  Poet  into 
the  Lecturer — the  Fiction  into  the  Homily. 
The  delight  in  Shylock  "  is  not  less  vivid  for 
the  Humanity  it  latently  but  profoundly  incul- 
cates; the  heathful  merriment  of  the  "  Tar- 
tuffe  "  is  not  less  enjoyed  for  the  exposure  of 
the  Hypocrisy  it  denounces.  We  need  not 
demand  from  Shakespeare  or  from  Moliere 
other  morality  than  that  which  Genius  uncon- 
sciously throws  around  it — the  natural  light 
which  it  reflects;  but  if  some  great  principle 
which  guides  us  practically  in  the  daily  inter- 
course with  men  becomes  in  the  general  lustre 
more  clear  and  more  pronounced — we  gain 
doubly,  by  the  general  tendency  and  the 
particular  result. 

Long  since,  in  searching  for  new  regions  in 
the  Art  to  which  I  am  a  servant,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  they  might  be  found  lying  far,  and 

*  I  use  the  word  Poet  in  its  proper  sense,  as  applica- 
ble to  any  writer,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  who  in- 
vents or  creates. 
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rarely  trodden,  beyond  that  range  of  conven- 
tional morality  in  which  Novelist  after  Novelist 
had  entrenched  himself — amongst  those  subtle 
recesses  in  the  ethics  of  human  life  in  which 
Truth  and  Falsehood  dwell  undisturbed  and 
unseparated.  The  vast  and  dark  Poetry 
around  us — the  Poetry  of  Modern  Civilization 
and  Daily  Existence,  is  shut  out  from  us  in 
much,  by  the  shadowy  giants  of  Prejudice  and 
Fear.  He  who  would  arrive  at  the  Fairy 
Land,  must  face  the  Phantoms.  Betimes,  I 
set  myself  to  the  task  of  investigating  the 
motley  world  to  which  our  progress  in  human- 
ity has  attained,  caring  little  what  misrepre- 
sentation I  incuiTed,  what  hostility  I  provoked, 
in  searching  through  a  devious  labyrinth  for 
the  foot-tracks  of  Truth. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  I  am,  not 
vainly,  conscious  that  I  have  had  my  influence 
on  my  time — that  I  have  contributed,  though 
humbly  and  indirectly,  to  the  benefits  which 
Public  Opinion  has  extorted  from  Governments 
and  Laws.  While  (to  content  myself  with  a 
single  example)  the  ignorant  or  malicious  were 
decrying  the  moral  of  "  Paul  Clifford,"  I  con- 
soled myself  with  perceiving  that  its  truths 
had  stricken  deep — that  many,  whom  formal 
essays  might  not  reach,  were  enlisted  by  the 
picture  and  the  popular  force  of  Fiction  into 
the  service  of  that  large  and  Catholic  Human- 
ity which  frankly  examines  into  the  causes  of 
crime,  which  ameliorates  the  ills  of  society  by 
seeking  to  ammend  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  are  occasioned;  and  commences  the  great 
work  of  justice  to  mankind,  by  proportioning 
the  punishment  to  the  offence.  That  work,  I 
know,  had  its  share  in  the  wise  and  great 
relaxation  of  our  Criminal  Code — it  has  had 
its  share  in  results  yet  more  valuable,  because 
leading  to  more  comprehensive  reforms — viz., 
in  the  courageous  facing  of  the  ills  which  the 
mock  decorum  of  timidity  would  shun  to  con- 
template, but  which,  till  fairly  fronted,  in  the 
spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  sap  daily,  more 
and  more,  the  w^alls  in  which  blind  Indolence 
would  p'iOtect  itself  from  restless  Misery  and 
rampanl  Hunger.  For  it  is  not  till  Art  has 
told  the  unthinking  that  nothing  {rightly 
treated)  is  too  low  for  its  breath  to  vivify,  and 
its  wings  to  raise,  that  the  Herd  awaken  from 
their  chronic  lethargy  of  contempt,  and  the 
Lawgiver  is  compelled  to  redress  what  the 
Poet  has  lifted  into  esteem. 


In  thus  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the 
Novelist,  from  trite  and  conventional  to  un- 
trodden ends,  I  have  seen,  not  with  the  jeal- 
ousy of  an  Author,  but  with  the  pride  of  an 
Originator,  that  I  have  served  as  a  guide  to 
later  and  abler  writers,  both  m  England  and 
abroad.  If  at  times,  while  imitating,  they 
have  mistaken  me,  I  am  not  answerable 
for  their  errors;  or  if,  more  often,  they  im- 
proved where  they  borrowed,  I  am  not  envious 
of  their  laurels.  They  owe  me  at  least  this, 
that  I  prepared  the  way  for  their  reception, 
and  that  they  would  have  been  less  popular 
and  more  misrepresented,  if  the  outcry  which 
bursts  upon  the  first  researches  into  new  direc- 
tions, had  not  exhausted  its  noisy  vehemence 
upon  me. 

In  this  Novel  of  "Night  and  Morning"  I 
have  had  various  ends  in  view — suburdinate, 
I  grant,  to  the  higher  and  more  durable  mor- 
ality which  belongs  to  the  Ideal,  aud  instructs 
us  playfully  while  it  interests,  in  the  passions, 
and  through  the  heart.  First — to  deal  fear- 
lessly with  that  universal  unsoundness  in 
social  justice  which  makes  distinctions  so 
marked  and  iniquitous  between  Vice  and 
Crime — viz.,  between  the  corrupting  habits 
and  the  violent  act — which  scarce  touches  the 
former  with  the  lighest  twig  in  the  fasces — 
which  lifts  ao^ainst  the  latter  the  eds^e  of  the 
Lictor's  axe.  Let  a  child  steal  an  apple  in 
sport,  let  a  starveling  steal  a  roll  in  despair, 
and  Law  conducts  them  to  the  Prison,  for  all 
evil  commune  to  mellow  them  for  the  gibbet. 
But  let  a  man  spend  one  apprenticeship  from 
youth  to  old  age  in  vice — let  him  demote  a  for- 
tune, perhaps  colossal,  to  the  wholesale  de- 
moralization of  his  kind — and  he  may  be 
surrounded  with  the  adulation  of  the  so- 
called  virtuous,  and  be  served  upon  its 
knee,  by  that  Lackey — the  Modern  World  ! 
I  say  not  that  Law  can  or  that  Law  should 
reach  the  Vice  as  it  does  the  Crime;  but 
I  say  that  Opinion  may  be  more  than  the 
servile  shadow  of  Law.  I  impress  not  here, 
as  in  Paul  Clifford,"  a  material  moral  to 
work  its  effect  on  the  Journals,  at  the  Hust- 
ings, through  Constituents,  and  on  Legislation; 
— I  direct  myself  to  a  channel  less  active,  more 
tardy,  but  as  sure — to  the  Conscience  that 
reigns,  elder  and  superior  to  all  Law,  in  men's 
hearts  and  souls; — I  utter  boldly  and  loudly  a 
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truth,  if  not  all  untold,  murmured  feebly  and 
falteringly  before, — sooner  or  later  it  will  find 
Its  way  into  the  judgment  and  the  conduct, 
and  shape  out  a  tribunal  which  requires  not 
robe  or  ermine. 

Secondly — In  this  work  I  have  sought  to 
lift  the  mask  from  the  timid  selfishness  which 
too  often  with  us  bears  the  name  of  Respecta- 
bility. Purposely  avoiding  all  attraction  that 
may  savor  of  extravagance,  patiently  subduing 
every  tone  and  every  hue  to  the  aspect  of 
those  whom  we  meet  daily  in  our  thorough- 
fares, I  have  shown  in  Robert  Beaufort  the 
man  of  decorous  phrase  and  bloodless  action 
— the  systematic  self -server — in  whom  the 
world  forgive  the  lack  of  all  that  is  generous, 
warm,  and  noble,  in  order  to  respect  the  pas- 
sive acquiescence  in  methodical  conventions 
and  hollow  forms.  And  how  common  such 
men  are  with  us  in  this  century,  and  how  in- 
viting and  how  necessary  their  delineation, 
may  be  seen  in  this, — that  the  the  popular  and 
pre-eminent  Observer  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  has  since  placed  their  prototype  in  vigor- 
ous colors  upon  imperishable  canvas.* 

There  is  yet  another  object  with  which  I 
have  identified  my  tale.  I  trust  that  I  am  not 
insensible  to  such  advantages  as  arise  from  the 
diffusion  of  education  really  sound,  and  knowl- 
edge really  available; — for  these,  as  the  dght 
of  my  countrymen,  I  have  contended  always. 
But  of  late  years  there  has  been  danger  that 
what  ought  to  be  an  important  truth  may  be 
perverted  into  a  pestilent  fallacy.  Whether 
for  rich  or  for  poor,  disappointment  must  ever 
await  the  endeavor  to  give  knowledge  without 
labor,  and  experience  without  trial.  Cheap 
literature  and  popular  treatises  do  not  in  them- 
selves suffice  to  fit  the  nerves  of  man  for  the 
strife  below,  and  lift  his  aspirations,  in  health- 
ful confidence  above.  He  who  seeks  to  divorce 
toil  from  knowledge  deprives  knowledge  of  its 
most  valuable  property, — the  strengthening  of 
the  mind  by  exercise.  We  learn  what  really 
braces  and  elevates  us  only  in  proportion  to 
the  effort  it  costs  us.  Nor  is  it  in  Books  alone, 
nor  in  Books  chiefly,  that  we  are  made  con- 
scious of  our  strength  as  Men;  Life  is  the 
great  Schoolmaster,  Experience  the  mighty 
Volume.    He  who  has  made  one  stern  sacri- 

♦  Need  I  say  that  I  allude  to  the  "  Pecksniff"  of  Mr. 
Dickens? 


fice  of  self,  has  acquired  more  than  he  will  ever 
glean  from  the  odds-and-ends  of  popular  phi- 
losophy: And  the  man,  the  least  scholastic, 
may  be  more  robust  in  the  power  that  is  know- 
ledge, and  approach  nearer  to  the  Arch-Sera- 
phim, than  Bacon  himself,  if  he  cling  fast  to 
two  simple  maxims — Be  honest  in  tempta- 
tion, and  in  Adversity  believe  in  God."  Such 
moral,  attempted  before  in  Eugene  Aram," 
I  have  enforced  more  directly  here;  and  out 
of  such  convictions  I  have  created  hero  and 
heroine,  placing  them  in  their  primitive  and 
natural  characters,  with  aid  more  from  life 
than  books — from  courage  the  one,  from  af- 
fection the  other — amidst  the  feeble  Herma- 
phrodites of  our  sickly  civilization; — examples 
of  resolute  Manhood  and  tender  Womanhood. 

The  opinions  I  have  here  put  forth  are  not 
in  fashion  at  this  day.  But  I  have  never  con- 
sulted the  popular  any  more  than  the  sectarian, 
Prejudice.  Alone  and  unaided,  I  have  hewn 
out  my  way,  from  first  to  last,  by  the  force  of 
my  own  convictions.  The  corn  springs  up  in 
the  field  centuries  after  the  first  sower  is  for- 
gotten. Works  may  perish  with  the  workman  : 
but,  if  truthful,  their  results  are  in  the  works'^ 
of  others,  imitating,  borrowing,  enlarging,  and 
improving,  in  the  everlasting  Cycle  of  Industry 
and  Thought. 


NOTE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION, 
1851. 

I  HAVE  nothing  to  add  to  the  preceding 
pages,  written  six  years  ago,  as  to  the  objects 
and  aims  of  this  work; — except  to  say,  and 
by  no  means  as  a  boast,  that  the  work  lays 
claims  to  one  kind  of  interest  which  I  cer- 
tainly never  desired  to  effect  for  it— viz.,  in  ex- 
emplifying the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  Law. 
For,  humbly  aware  of  the  blunders  which 
novelists  not  belonging  to  the  legal  profession 
are  apt  to  commit,  when  they  summon  to  the 
denouement  of  a  plot  the  aid  of  a  deity  so  mys- 
terious as  Themis,  I  submitted  to  an  eminent 
lawyer  the  whole  case  of  "Beaufort  versm 
Beaufort,"  as  it  stands  in  this  Novel.  And 
the  pages  which  refer  to  that  suit  were  not 
only  written  from  the  opinion  annexed  to  the 
brief  I  sent  in,  but  submitted  to  the  eye  oi 
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my  counsel,  and  revised  by  his  pen. — N.B. 
He  was  feed.  Judge  then  my  dismay  when  I 
heard  long  afterwards  that  the  late  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  disputed  the  soundness  of  the  law  I  had 
thus  bought  and  paid  for  !  "  Who  shall  de- 
cide when  doctors  disagree  !  "  All  I  can  say 
is,  that  I  took  the  best  opinion  that  love  or 
money  could  get  me:  and  I  should  add,  that 
my  lawyer,  unawed  by  the  alleged  ipse  dixit  of 
the  great  Agitator  (to  be  sure,  he  is  dead), 


still  stoutly  maintains  his  own  views  of  the 
question.*  Let  me  hope  that  the  right  heir 
will  live  long  enough  to  come  under  the  Stat- 
ute of  Limitations.  Possession  is  nine  points 
of  the  law,  and  may  Time  give  the  tenth. 

*  I  have,  however,  thought  it  prudent  so  far  to  meet 
the  objection  suggested  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  as  to  make 
a  slight  alteration  in  this  edition,  which  will  probably 
prevent  the  objection,  if  correct,  being  of  any  material 
practical  effect  on  the  disposition  of  that  visionary  El 
Dorado— The  Beaufort  Property. 
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BOOK  FIRST. 

Noch  in  meines  Lebcns  Lenze 

War  ich  und  ich  7vajiderf  aus 
Und  der  Jicge?id  frohe  Tdnze 

Liess  ich  in  des  Vaters  Haus" 

Schiller,  Der  Pilgrim. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Now  rests  our  vicar.    They  who  knew  him  best, 
Proclaim  his  life  to  have  been  entirely  rest; 
Nor  one  so  old  has  left  this  world  of  sin, 
More  like  the  being  that  he  entered  in."— Crabbe. 

In  one  of  the  Welsh  counties  is  a  small 

village  called  A  .    It  is  somewhat  removed 

from  the  high  road,  and  is,  therefore,  but  little 
known  to  those  luxurious  amateurs  of  the 
Picturesque,  who  view  Nature  through  the 
windows  of  a  carriage  and  four.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  there  an3'thing,  whether  of  scenery  or  asso- 
ciation, in  the  place  itself,  sufficient  to  allure 
the  more  sturdy  enthusiast  from  the  beaten 
tracks  which  tourists  and  guide-books  pre- 
scribe to  those  who  search  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful  amidst  the  mountain  homes  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the 
village  is  not  without  its  attractions.  It  is 
placed  in  a  small  valley,  through  which  winds 
and  leaps,  down  many  a  rocky  fall — a  clear, 
blabbling,  noisy  rivulet,  that  affords  excellent 
sport  to  the  brethren  of  the  angle.  Thither, 
accordingly,  in  the  summer  season  occasionally 
resort  the  Waltons  of  the  neighborhood — 
young  farmers,  retired  traders,  with  now  and 
then  a  stray  artist,  or  a  roving  student  from 
one  of  the  Universities.  Hence  the  solitary 
hostlery  of  A  ,  being  somewhat  more  fre- 
quented, is  also  more  clean  and  comfortable 
than  could  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  the  ■ 
insignificance  and  remoteness  of  the  village,  j 

At  a  time  in  which  my  narrative  opens,  the  | 
village  boasted  a  sociable,  agreeable,  careless,  \ 


half-starved  parson,  who  never  failed  to  intro- 
duce himself  to  any  of  the  anglers  who,  during 
the  summer  months,  passed  a  day  or  two  in  the 
little  valley.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Caleb  Price  had 
been  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
w^here  he  had  contrived,  in  three  years,  to  run 
through  a  little  fortune  of  3500/.  It  is  true, 
that  he  acquired  in  return  the  art  of  making 
milk-punch,  the  science  of  pugilism,  and  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  best-natured,  rattling, 
open-hearted  companions  whom  you  could 
desire  by  your  side  in  a  tandem  to  Newmarket, 
or  in  a  row  with  the  bargemen.  By  the  help 
of  these  gifts  and  accomplishments,  he  had 
not  failed  to  find  favor,  while  his  money  lasted, 
with  the  young  aristocracy  of  the  "  Gentle 
Mother."  And,  though  the  very  reverse  of  an 
ambitious  or  calculating  man,  he  had  certainly 
nourished  the  belief  that  some  one  of  the  hats 
or  tinsel  gowns — /.  young  lords  or  fellow- 
commoners,  with  whom  he  was  on  such  excel- 
lent terms,  and  who  supped  with  him  so  often 
— would  do  something  for  him  in  the  way  of  a 
living.  But  it  so  happened  that  when  Mr, 
Caleb  Price  had,  with  a  little  difficulty,  scram- 
bled through  his  degree,  and  found  himself  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  at  the  end  of  his  finances, 
his  grand  acquaintances  parted  from  him  t3 
their  various  posts  in  the  State-Militant  of 
Life.  And,  with  the  exception  of  one,  joyous 
and  reckless  as  himself,  Mr.  Caleb  Price  found 
that  when  Money  makes  itself  wings,  it  dies 
aw^ay  with  our  friends. 

As  poor  Price  had  earned  no  academical 
distinction,  so  he  could  expect  no  advancement 
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from  his  college;  no  fellowship;  no  tutorship 
leading  hereafter  to  livings,  stalls,  and  dean- 
eries. Poverty  began  already  to  stare  him  in 
the  face,  when  the  only  friend  who,  having 
shared  his  prosperity,  remained  true  to  his 
adverse  fate — a  friend,  fortunately  for  him, 
of  high  connections  and  brilliant  prospects — 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  the  humble 

living  of  A  .    To  this  primitive  spot  the 

once  jovial  roister  cheerfully  retired — contrived 
to  live  contented  upon  an  income  somewhat 
less  than  he  had  formerly  given  to  his  groom 
— preached  very  short  sermons  to  a  very  scanty 
and  ignorant  congregation,  some  of  whom 
only  understood  Welsh — did  good  to  the  poor 
and  sick  in  his  own  careless,  slovenly  way — 
and,  uncheered,  or  unvexed  by  wife  and  chil- 
dren, he  rose  in  summer  with  the  lark,  and  in 
winter  went  to  bed  at  nine  precisely,  to  save 
coals  and  candles.  For  the  rest,  he  was  the 
most  skilful  angler  in  the  whole  county;  and 
so  willing  to  communicate  the  results  of  his 
experience  as  to  the  most  taking  color  of  the 
flies,  and  the  most  favored  haunts  of  the  trout 
— that  he  had  given  especial  orders  at  the  inn, 
that  whenever  any  strange  gentleman  came  to 
fish,  Mr.  Caleb  Price  should  be  immediately 
sent  for  In  this,  to  be  sure,  our  worthy  pas- 
tor had  his  usual  recompense.  First,  if  the 
stranger  were  tolerably  liberal,  Mr.  Price  was 
asked  to  dinner  at  the  inn;  and,  secondly,  if 
this  failed,  from  the  poverty  or  the  churl- 
ishness of  the  obliged  party,  Mr.  Price  still 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  last  news — to 
talk  about  the  Great  World — in  a  word,  to 
exchange  ideas,  and  perhaps  to  get  an  old 
newspaper,  or  an  odd  numl)er  of  a  magazine. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  one  afternoon  in 
October,  when  the  periodical  excursions  of  the 
anglers,  becoming  gradually  rarer  and  more 
rare,  had  altogether  ceased,  Mr.  Caleb  Price 
was  summoned  from  his  parlor,  in  which  he 
had  been  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  a  net 
for  his  cabbages,  by  a  little  white-headed  boy, 
who  came  to  say  there  was  a  gentleman  at  the 
inn  who  wished  immediately  to  see  him— a 
strange  gentleman,  who  had  never  been  there 
before. 

Mr.  Price  threw  down  his  net,  seized  his 
hat  and,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  he  was  in 
the  best  room  of  the  little  inn. 

The  person  there  awaiting  him  was  a  man 
who,  though  plainly  clad  in  a  velveteen  shoot- 


ing-jacket, had  an  air  and  mien  greatly  above 
those  common  to  the  pedestrian  visitors  of 

x\  .    He  was  tall,  and  of  one  of  those 

athletic  forms  in  which  vigor  in  youth  is  too 
often  followed  by  corpulence  in  age.  At  this 
period,  however,  in  the  full  prime  of  manhood 
— the  ample  chest  and  sinewy  limbs,  seen  to 
full  advantage  in  their  simple  and  manly  dress 
— could  not  fail  to  excite  that  popular  admira- 
tion which  is  always  given  to  strength  in  the 
one  sex  as  to  delicacy  in  the  other.  The 
stranger  was  walking  impatiently  to  and  fro 
the  small  apartment  when  Mr.  Price  entered; 
and  then,  turning  to  the  clergyman  a  counte- 
nance handsome  and  striking,  but  yet  more 
prepossessing  from  its  expression  of  frankness 
than  from  the  regularity  of  its  features, — he 
stopped  short,  held  out  his  hand,  and  said, 
with  a  gay  laugh,  as  he  glanced  over  the  par- 
son's threadbare  and  slovenly  costume, — "  My 
poor  Caleb!  —  what  a  metamorphosis  ! — I 
should  not  have  known  you  again  !  " 

''What  !  yoit !  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  fel- 
low ? — how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  What  on 
earth  can  bring  you  to  such  a  place  !  No  ! 
not  a  soul  would  believe  me  if  I  said  I  had 
seen  you  in  this  miserable  hole." 

"  That  is  precisely  the  reason  why  I  am 
here.  Sit  down,  Caleb,  and  we'll  talk  over 
matters  as  soon  as  our  landlord  has  brought 
up  the  materials  for  " 

"The  milk-punch,"  interrupted  Mr.  Price, 
rubbing  his  hands.  "  Ah,  that  will  bring  us 
back  to  old  times,  indeed  !  " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  punch  was  prepared, 
and  after  two  or  three  preparatory  glasses,  the 
stranger  thus  commenced: — 

"  My  dear  Caleb,  I  am  in  want  of  your  as- 
sistance, and,  above  all,  of  your  secrecy." 

"  I  promise  you  both  beforehand.  It  will 
make  me  happy  the  rest  of  my  life  to  think  I 
have  served  my  patron — my  benefactor — the 
only  friend  I  possess." 

"Tush,  man!  don't  talk  of  that:  we  shall 
do  better  for  you  one  of  these  days.  But  now 
to  the  point:  I  have  come  here  to  be  married 
— married,  old  boy  !  married  !  " 

And  the  stranger  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  chuckled  with  the  glee  of  a  school- 
boy. 

"  PInmph  !  "  said  the  parson,  gravely.  "  It 
is  a  serious  thing  to  do,  and  a  very  odd  place 
to  come  to." 
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"  I  admit  both  propositions:  tiiis  punch  is 
superb.  To  proceed.  You  know  that  my 
uncle's  immense  fortune  is  at  his  own  disposal; 
if  I  disobliged  him,  he  would  be  capable  of 
leaving  all  to  my  brother;  I  should  disoblige 
him  irrevocably  if  he  knew  that  I  had  married 
a  tradesman's  daughter;  I  am  going  to  marry 
a  tradesman's  daughter — a  girl  in  a  million  ! 
the  ceremony  must  be  as  secret  as  possible. 
And  in  this  church,  with  you  for  the  priest,  I 
do  not  see  a  chance  of  discovery." 

"  Do  you  marry  by  licence  ?  " 

"  No,  my  intended  is  not  of  age;  and  we 
keep  the  secret  even  from  her  father.  In  this 
village  you  will  mumble  over  the  Bans  without 
one  of  3'our  congregation  ever  taking  heed  of 
the  name.  I  shall  stay  here  a  month  for  the 
purpose.  She  is  in  London,  on  a  visit  to  a 
relation  in  the  city.  The  Bans  on  her  side 
will  be  published  with  equal  privacy,  in  a  little 
church  near  the  Tower,  where  my  name  will 
be  no  less  unknown  than  here.  Oh,  I've  con- 
trived it  famously  !  " 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  consider  what  you 
risk." 

"  I  have  considered  all,  and  I  find  every 
chance  in  my  favor.  The  bride  will  arrive 
here  on  the  day  of  our  wedding:  my  servant 
will  be  one  witness;  some  stupid  old  Welsh- 
man, as  antediluvian  as  possible — I  leave  it  to 
you  to  select  him — shall  be  the  other.  My 
servant  I  shall  dispose  of,  and  the  rest  I  can 
depend  on," 

«  But  "  

"  I  detest  buts;  if  I  had  to  m.ake  a  language, 
I  would  not  admit  such  a  word  in  it.  And 
now,  before  I  run  on  about  Catherine,  a  sub- 
ject quite  inexhaustible,  tell  me,  my  dear 
friend,  something  about  yourself." 

=k  H:  ^:  ^ 

Hi  'k  ^  Hi  % 

Somewhat  more  than  a  month  had  elapsed 
since  the  arrival  of  the  stranger  at  the  village 
inn.  He  had  changed  his  quarters  for  the 
Parsonage — went  out  but  little,  and  then 
chiefly  on  foot-excursions  among  the  seques- 
tered hills  in  the  neighborhood:  he  was  there- 
fore but  partially  known  by  sight,  even  in  the 
village ;  and  the  visit  of  some  old  college 
friend  to  the  minister,  though  indeed  it  had 
never  chanced  before,  was  not,  in  itself,  so  re- 
markable an  event  as  to  excite  any  particular 
observation.    The  Bans  had  been  duly,  and 


half  audibly,  hurried  over,  after  the  service 
was  concluded,  and  while  the  scanty  congrega- 
tion were  dispersing  down  the  little  aisle  of  the 
church — when  one  morning  a  chaise  and  pair 
arrived  at  the  Parsonage.  A  servant  out  of 
livery  leaped  from  the  box.  The  stranger 
opened  the  door  of  the  chaise,  and,  uttering  a 
joyous  exclamation,  gave  his  arm  to  a  lady, 
who,  trembling  and  agitated,  could  scarcely, 
even  with  that  stalwart  support,  descend  the 
steps.  Ah  !  "  she  said,  in  a  voice  choked 
with  tears,  when  they  found  themselves  alone 
in  the  little  parlor, — "  ah  !  if  you  knew  how  I 
have  suffered  !  " 

How  is  it  that  certain  words,  and  those  the 
homeliest, — which  the  hand  writes  and  the  eye 
reads  as  trite  and  commonplace  expressions, — 
vihtn  spoken,  convey  so  much, — so  many  mean- 
ings complicated  and  refined  ?  "  Ah  !  if  you 
knew  how  I  have  suffered  !  " 

When  the  lover  heard  these  words,  his  gay 
countenance  fell;  he  drew  back — his  con- 
science smote  him:  in  that  complaint  was  the 
whole  history  of  a  clandestine  love,  not  for 
both  the  parties,  but  for  the  woman — the  pain- 
ful secrecy— the  remorseful  deceit — the  shame 
— the  fear — the  sacrifice.  She  who  uttered 
those  words  was  scarcely  sixteen.  It  is  an 
early  age  to  leave  Childhood  behind  for 
ever  ! 

"My  own  love  !  you  have  suffered,  indeed; 
but  it  is  over  now." 

"  Over  !  And  what  will  they  say  of  me — 
what  will  they  think  of  mo.  al  home?  Over! 
Ah  !  " 

"  It  is  but  for  a  short  time;  in  the  course  of 
Nature,  my  uncle  cannot  live  long:  ail  then 
\vill  be  explained.  Our  marriage  once  made 
public,  all  connected  with  you  will  be  proud  to 
own  you.  You  will  have  wealth,  station — a 
name  among  the  first  in  the  gentry  of  England. 
But,  above  all,  you  will  have  the  happiness  to 
think  that  your  forbearance  for  a  time  has 
saved  me,  and,  it  may  be,  our  children,  sweet 
one  ! — from  poverty  and  " 

"  It  is  enough,"  interrupted  the  girl;  and  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  became  serene 
and  elevated.  "  It  is  for  you — for  your  sake. 
I  know  what  you  hazard:  how  much  I  must 
owe  you  ! — Forgive  me,  this  is  the  last  mur- 
mur you  shall  ever  hear  from  these  lips." 

An  hour  after  these  words  were  spoken,  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  concluded. 
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*'  Caleb,"  said  the  bridegroom,  drawing  the 
clergyman  aside  as  they  were  about  to  re-enter 
the  house,  "  you  will  keep  your  promise,  I 
know;  and  you  think  I  may  depend  implicitly 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  witness  you  have 
selected  ?  " 

"  Upon  his  good  faith  ? — no,"  said  Caleb, 
smiling;  "but  upon  his  deafness,  his  igno- 
rance, and  his  age.  My  poor  old  clerk  !  he  will 
have  forgotten  all  about  it  before  this  day 
three  months.  Now  I  have  seen  your  lady, 
I  no  longer  wonder  that  you  incur  so  great  a 
risk.  I  never  beheld  so  lovely  a  countenance. 
You  will  be  happy  !  "  And  the  village  priest 
sighed,  and  thought  of  the  coming  winter  and 
his  own  lonely  hearth. 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  have  only  seen  her 
beauty — it  is  her  least  charm.  Heaven  knows 
how  often  I  have  made  love;  and  this  is  the 
only  woman  I  have  ever  really  loved.  Caleb, 
there  is  an  excellent  living  that  adjoins  my 
uncle's  house.  The  rector  is  old;  when  the 
house  is  mine,  you  will  not  be  long  without 
the  living.  We  shall  be  neighbors,  and  then 
you  shall  try  and  find  a  bride  for  yourself. 
Smith," — and  the  bridegroom  turned  to  the 
sen^ant  who  had  accompanied  his  wife,  and 
ser\''ed  as  a  second  witness  to  the  marriage, — 
'*  tell  the  post-boy  to  put-to  the  horses  im- 
mediately." 

"  Yes,  sir.    May  I  speak  a  word  with  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  ?  " 

**  Your  uncle,  sir,  sent  for  me  to  come  to 
him,  the  day  before  we  left  town." 
"  Aha  ! — indeed  !  " 

"  And  I  could  just  pick  up  among  his  ser- 
vants that  he  had  some  suspicion — at  least, 
that  he  had  been  making  inquiries  —  and 
seemed  very  cross,  sir." 

"  You  went  to  him  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  was  afraid.  He  has  such  a  way 
with  him; — whenever  his  eye  is  fixed  on  mine, 
I  always  feel  as  if  it  was  impossible  to  tell  a 
lie;  and — and — in  short,  I  thought  it  was  best 
not  to  go." 

"You  did  right.  Confound  this  fellow!" 
muttered  the  bridegroom,  turning  away;  ''he 
is  honest,  and  loves  me:  yet,  if  my  uncle  sees 
him,  he  is  clumsy  enough  to  betray  all.  Well, 
I  always  meant  to  get  him  out  of  the  way — 
the  sooner  the  better.    Smith  !  " 

♦*  Yes  sir  !  " 

"You  have  often  said  that  you  should  like. 


if  you  had  some  capital,  to  settle  in  Australia: 
your  father  is  an  excellent  farmer;  you  are 
above  the  situation  you  hold  with  me;  you 
are  well  educated,  and  have  some  knowledge 
of  agriculture;  you  can  scarcely  fail  to  make 
a  fortune  as  a  settler;  nnd  if  you  are  of  the 
same  mind  still,  why  look  you,  I  have  just 
I  goo/,  at  my  banker's:  you  shall  have  half,  if 
you  like  to  sail  by  the  first  packet." 
"  Oh,  sir,  you  are  too  generous." 
"  Nonsense — no  thanks — I  am  more  prudent 
than  generous;  for  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
all  up  with  me  if  my  uncle  gets  hold  of  you. 
I  dfead  my  prying  brother,  too;  in  fact,  the 
obligation  is  on  my  side:  only  stay  abroad  till 
I  am  a  rich  man,  and  my  marriage  made 
public,  and  then  you  may  ask  of  me  what  you 
will.  It's  agreed,  then;  order  the  horses,  we'll 
go  round  by  Liverpool,  and  learn  about  the 
vessels.  By  the  way,  my  good  fellow,  I  hope 
you  see  nothing  now  of  that  good-for-nothing 
brother  of  yours  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  sir.  It's  a  thousand  pities 
he  has  turned  out  so  ill;  for  he  was  the  clev- 
erest of  the  family,  and  could  always  twist 
me  round  his  little  finger." 

"  That's  the  very  reason  I  mentioned  him. 
If  he  learned  our  secret,  he  would  take  it  to 
an  excellent  market.    Where  is  he?" 
"Hiding,  I  suspect,  sir." 
"  Well,  we  shall  put  the  sea  between  you  and 
him  !    So  now  all's  safe." 

Caleb  stood  by  the  porch  of  his  house  as 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  entered  their  humble 
vehicle.  Though  then  November,  the  day 
was  exquisitely  mild  and  calm,  the  sky  with- 
out a  cloud,  and  even  the  leafless  trees  seemed 
to  smile  beneath  the  cheerful  sun.  And  the 
young  bride  wept  no  more;  she  was  with  him 
she  loved — she  was  his  for  ever.  She  for- 
got the  rest.  The  hope — the  heart  of  sixteen 
— spoke  brightly  out  though  the  blushes  that 
mantled  over  her  fair  cheeks.  The  bridgroom's 
frank  and  manly  countenance  was  radiant  with 
joy.  As  he  waved  his  hand  to  Caleb  from  the 
window,  the  postboy  cracked  his  whip,  the  ser- 
vant settled  himself  on  the  dickey,  the  horses 
started  off  in  a  brisk  trot, — the  clergyman  was 
left  alone  ! 

To  be  married  is  certainly  an  event  in  life; 
to  marry  other  people  is,  for  a  priest,  a  very 
ordinary  occurrence;  and  yet,  from  that  day,  a 
great  change  began  to  operate  in  the  spirits 
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and  the  habits  of  Caleb  Price.  Have  you  I 
ever,  my  gentle  reader,  buried  yourself  for 
some  time  quietly  in  the  lazy  ease  of  a  dull 
country  life  ?  have  you  ever  become  gradually 
accustomed  to  its  monotony,  and  inured  to  its 
solitude;  and,  just  at  the  time  when  you  have 
half  forgotten  the  great  world — that  mare 
viaznum  that  frets  and  roars  in  the  distance — 
have  you  ever  received  in  your  calm  retreat 
some  visitor,  full  of  the  busy  and  excited  life 
which  you  imagined  yourself  contented  to  re- 
linquish ?  If  so,  have  you  not  perceived, — 
that,  in  proportion  as  his  presence  and  com- 
munication either  revived  old  memories,  or 
brought  before  you  new  pictures  of  "  the  bright 
tumult "  of  that  existence  of  which  your  guest 
made  a  part, — you  began  to  compare  him  cur- 
iously with  yourself;  you  began  to  feel  that 
what  before  was  to  rest,  is  now  to  rot;  that 
your  years  are  gliding  from  you  unenjoyed 
and  wasted ;  that  the  contrast  between  the  ani- 
mal life  of  passionate  civilization  and  the  veg- 
etable torpor  of  motionless  seclusion  is  one 
that,  if  you  are  still  young,  it  tasks  your  phi- 
losophy to  bear, — feeling  all  the  while  that  the 
torpor  may  be  yours  to  your  grave  ?  And 
when  your  guest  has  left  you,  when  you  are 
again  alone,  is  the  solitude  the  same  as  it  was 
before  ? 

Our  poor  Caleb  had  for  years  rooted  his 
thoughts  to  his  village.  His  guest  had  been, 
like  the  Bird  in  the  Fairy  Tale,  settling  upon 
the  quiet  branches,  and  singing  so  loudly  and 
so  gladly  of  the  enchanted  skies  afar,  that, 
when  it  flew  away,  the  tree  pined,  nipped  and 
withering  in  the  sober  sun  in  which  before  it 
had  basked  contented. — The  guest  was,  indeed, 
one  of  those  men  whose  animal  spirits  exercise 
upon  such  as  come  within  their  circle  the  in- 
fluence and  power  usually  ascribed  only  to 
intellectual  qualites.  During  the  month  he 
had  sojourned  with  Caleb,  he  had  brought 
back  to  the  poor  parson  all  the  gaiety  of  the 
brisk  and  noisy  novitiate  that  preceded  the 
solemn  vow  and  the  dull  retreat — the  social 
parties,  the  merry  suppers,  the  open-handed,  j 
open-hearted  fellowship  of  riotous,  delightful, 
extravagant,  thoughtless  youth.  And  Caleb 
was  not  a  bookman — not  a  scholar;  he  had  no 
resources  in  himself,  no  occupation  but  his 
idolent  and  ill-paid  duties.  The  emotions, 
therefore,  of  the  Active  Man  were  easily 
aroused  within  him. 


But  if  this  comparison  between  his  past  and 
present  life  rendered  him  restless  and  dis- 
turbed, how  much  more  deeply  and  lastingly 
was  he  affected  by  a  contrast  between,  his  own 
future  and  that  of  his  friend  !  not  in  those 
points  where  he  could  never  hope  equality — 
wealth  and  station — the  conventional  distinc- 
tions to  which,  after  all,  a  man  of  ordinary 
sense  must  sooner  or  later  reconcile  himself — 
but  in  that  one  respect  wherein  all,  high  and 
low,  pretend  to  the  same  rights — rights  which 
a  man  of  moderate  warmth  of  feeling  can 
never  willingly  renounce — viz.,  a  partner  in  a 
lot,  however  obscure;  a  kind  face  by  a  hearth, 
no  matter  how  mean  it  be  !  And  his  happier 
friend,  like  all  men  full  of  life,  was  full  of 
himself — full  of  his  love,  of  his  future,  of  the 
blessings  of  home,  and  wife,  and  children. 
Then,  too,  the  young  bride  seemed  so  fair,  so 
confiding,  and  so  tender;  so  formed  to  grace 
the  noblest,  or  to  cheer  the  humblest  home  ! 
And  both  were  so  happy,  so  all  in  all  each 
to  each  other,  as  they  left  that  barren  thres- 
hold !  And  the  priest  felt,  all  this,  as,  mel- 
ancholy and  envious,  he  turned  from  the  door 
in  that  November  day,  to  find  himself  thor- 
oughly alone.  He  now  began  seriously  to 
muse  upon  those  fancied  blessings  which  men 
wearied  with  celibacy  see  springing,  heaven- 
ward, behind  the  altar.  A  few  weeks  after  - 
wards  a  notable  change  w^as  visible  in  the 
good  man's  exterior.  He  became  more  care- 
ful of  his  dress,  he  shaved  every  morning,  he 
purchased  a  crop-eared  Welsh  cob;  and  it  was 
soon  known  in  the  neighborhood,  that  the  only 
journey  the  cob  was  ever  condemned  to  take 
was  to  the  house  of  a  certain  squire,  who, 
amidst  a  famijy  of  all  ages,  boasted  two  very 
pretty  marriageable  daughters. 

That  was  the  second  holyday-time  of  poor 
Caleb — the  love-romance  of  his  life:  it  soon 
closed.  On  learning  the  amount  of  the  pas- 
tor's stipend,  the  squire  refused  to  receive  his 
addresses;  and,  shortly  after,  the  girl  to  whom 
he  had  attached  himself  made  what  the  world 
calls  a  happy  match:  and  perhaps  it  was  one, 
for  I  never  heard  that  she  regretted  the  for- 
saken lover.  Probably  Caleb  was  not  one  of 
those  whose  place  in  a  woman's  heart  is  never 
to  be  supplied.  The  lady  married,  the  world 
went  round  as  before,  the  brook  danced  as 
merrily  through  the  village,  the  poor  worked 
on  the  week-days,  and  the  urchins  gambolled 
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round  the  grave-stones  on  the  Sabbath,— and 
the  pastor's  heart  was  broken.  He  languished 
gradually  and  silently  away.  The  villagers 
observed  that  he  had  lost  his  old  good- 
humored  smile;  that  he  did  not  stop  every 
Saturday  evening  at  the  carrier's  gate,  to  ask 
if  their  was  any  news  stirring  in  the  town 
which  the  carrier  weekly  visited;  that  he  did 
not  come  to  borrow  the  stray  newspapers  that 
now  and  then  found  their  way  into  the  village; 
that,  as  he  sauntered  along  the  brook-side,  his 
clothes  hung  loose  on  his  limbs,  and  that  he 
no  longer  "  whistled  as  he  went; "  alas,  he  was 
no  longer  "  in  want  of  thought  !  "  By  de- 
grees, the  walks  themselves  were  suspended; 
the  parson  was  no  longer  visible:  a  stranger 
performed  his  duties. 

One  day,  it  might  be  some  three  years  and 
more  after  the  fatal  visit  I  have  commemor- 
ated— one  very  wild,  rough  day  in  early  March, 
the  postman,  who  made  the  round  of  the  dis- 
trict, rung  at  the  parson's  bell.  The  single 
female  servant,  her  red  hair  loose  on  her  neck, 
replied  to  the  call. 

"  And  how  is  the  master  ?  " 

"Very  bad;  "  and  the  girl  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  He  should  leave  you  something  hand- 
some," remarked  the  postman,  kindly,  as  he 
pocketed  the  money  for  the  letter. 

The  Pastor  was  in  bed — the  boisterous  wind 
rattled  down  the  chimney  and  shook  the  ill- 
fitting  casement  in  its  rotting  frame.  The 
clothes  he  had  last  worn  were  thrown  care- 
lessly about,  unsmoothed,  unbrushed;  the 
scanty  articles  of  furniture  were  out  of  their 
proper  places:  slovenly  discomfort  marked 
the  death-chamber.  And  by  the  bedside 
stood  a  neighboring  clergyman,  a  stout,  rus- 
tic, homely,  thoroughly  Welsh  priest,  who 
might  have  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Parson 
Adams. 

"  Here's  a  letter  for  you,"  said  the  visitor. 

"  For  me  !  "  echoed  Caleb,  feebly.  "  Ah — 
well — is  it  not  very  dark,  or  are  my  eyes  fail- 
ing?" The  clergyman  and  the  servant  drew 
aside  the  curtains,  and  propped  the  sick  man 
up:  he  read  as  follows,  slowly,  and  with  diffi- 
culty:— 

"  Dear  Caleb,— At  last  I  can  do  something  for  you. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  a  living  in  his  gift  just  vacant, 
worth,  I  understand,  from  three  to  four  hundred  a  year: 
pleasant  neighborhood — small  parish.  And  my  friend 
kerps  the  hounds!— just  the  thing  for  you.    He  is,  how- 


ever, a  very  particular  sort  of  person — wants  a  com- 
panion, and  has  a  horror  of  anything  evangelical; 
wishes,  therefore,  to  see  you  before  he  decides.  If  you 
can  meet  me  in  London,  some  day  next  month,  I'll 
present  you  to  him,  and  1  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  set- 
tled. You  must  think  it  strange  I  never  wrote  to  you 
since  we  parted,  but  you  know  I  never  was  a  very  good 
correspondent;  and  as  I  had  nothing  to  communicate 
advantageous  to  you,  I  thought  it  a  sort  of  insult  to 
enlarge  on  my  own  happiness,  and  so  forth.  All  I 
shall  say  on  that  score  is,  that  I've  sown  my  wild  oats; 
and  that  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  there's  nothing 
that  can  make  a  man  know  how  large  the  heart  is,  and 
how  little  the  world,  till  he  comes  home  (perhaps  after 
a  hard  day's  hunting)  and  sees  his  own  fireside,  and 
hears  one  dear  welcome;  and — oh,  by  the  way,  Caleb, 
if  you  could  but  see  my  boy,  the  sturdiest  little  rogue! 
But  enough  of  this.  All  that  vexes  me  is,  that  I've 
never  yet  been  able  to  declare  my  marriage:  my  uncle, 
however,  suspects  nothing:  my  wife  bears  up  against 
all,  like  an  angel  as  she  is;  still,  in  case  of  any  accident, 
it  occurs  to  me,  now  I'm  writing  to  you,  especially  if 
you  leave  the  place,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  send  me 
an  examined  copy  of  the  register.  In  those  remote 
places  registers  are  often  lost  or  mislaid;  and  it  may 
be  useful  hereafter,  when  I  proclaim  the  marriage,  to 
clear  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  fact. 

"  Good-bye,  old  fellow, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 
etc.  etc." 

"It  comes  too  late,"  sighed  Caleb,  heavily; 
and  the  letter  fell  from  his  hands.  There  was 
a  long  pause.  "  Close  the  shutters,"  said  the 
sick  man,  at  last;  "  I  think  I  could  sleep:  and 
— and — pick  up  that  letter." 

With  a  trembling,  but  eager  gripe,  he  seized 
the  paper,  as  a  miser  would  seize  the  deeds  of 
an  estate  on  which  lie  has  a  mortgage.  Pie 
smoothed  the  folds,  looked  complacently  at 
the  well-known  hand,  smiled — a  ghastly  smile  ! 
— and  then  placed  the  letter  under  his  pillow, 
and  sunk  down:  they  left  him  alone.  He 
did  not  wake  for  some  hours,  and  that  good 
clergyman,  poor  as  himself,  was  again  at 
his  post.  The  only  friendships  that  are  really 
with  us  in  the  hour  of  need,  are  thoge  which 
are  cemented  by  equality  of  circumstance. 
In  the  depth  of  home,  in  the  hour  of  tribula- 
tion, by  the  bed  of  death,  the  rich  and  the 
poor  are  seldom  found  side  by  side.  Caleb 
was  evidently  much  feebler;  but  his  sense 
seemed  clearer  than  it  had  been,  and  the  in- 
stincts of  his  native  kindness  were  the  last  that 
left  him.  "  There  is  something  he  wants  me 
to  do  for  him"  he  muttered.  "  Ah  !  I  re- 
member; Jones,  will  you  send  for  the  parish 
register  ? — It  is  somewhere  in  the  vestry-room, 
I  think — but  nothing's  kept  properly.  Better 
go  yourself — 'tis  important." 
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Mr.  Jones  nodded,  and  sallied  forth.  The 
register  was  not  in  the  vestry;  the  churchwar- 
dens knew  nothing  about  it;  the  clerk — a  new 
clerk,  who  was  also  the  sexton,  and  rather  a 
wild  fellow — had  gone  ten  miles  off  to  a  wed- 
ding: every  place  was  searched;  till,  at  last, 
the  book  was  found,  amidst  a  heap  of  old 
magazines  and  dusty  papers,  in  the  parlor  of 
Caleb  himself.  By  the  time  it  was  brought  to 
him,  the  sufferer  was  fast  declining;  with  some 
difficulty  his  dim  eye  discovered  the  place 
where,  amidst  the  clumsy  pot-hooks  of  the 
parishioners,  the  large  clear  hand  of  his  old 
friend,  and  the  trembling  characters  of  the 
bride,  looked  forth,  distinguished. 

"Extract  this  for  me,  will  you,"  said  Caleb. 

Mr.  Jones  obeyed. 

"  Now,  just  write  above  the  extract: — 

"  Sir, — By  Mr.  Price's  desire  I  send  you  the 
enclosed.  He  is  too  ill  to  write  himself.  But 
he  bids  me  say  that  he  has  never  been  quite 
the  same  man  since  you  left  him,  and  that,  if 
he  should  not  get  well  again,  still  your  kind 
letter  has  made  him  easier  in  his  mind." 

Caleb  stopped. 

"  Go  on." 

"That  is  all  I  have  to  say:  sign  your  name, 
and  put  the  address — here  it  is.  Ah,  the  let- 
ter (he  muttered)  must  not  lie  about  !  If 
anything  happen  to  me,  it  may  get  him  into 
trouble." 

And  as  Mr.  Jones  sealed  his  communication, 
Caleb  freely  stretched  his  wan  hand,  and  held 
the  letter  which  had  "  come  too  late  "  over  the 
flanie  of  the  candle.  As  the  blazing  paper 
dropped  on  the  carpetless  floor,  Mr.  Jones 
prudently  set  thereon  the  broad  sole  of  his 
top-boot,  and  the  maid  servant  brushed  the 
tinder  into  the  grate. 

"  Ah,  trample  it  out: — hurry  it  amongst  the 
ashes.  The  last  as  the  rest,"  said  Caleb, 
hoarsely.  "  Friendship,  fortune,  hope,  love, 
life — a  little  flame,  and  then — and  then  " 

"  Don't  be  uneasy — it's  quite  out  !  "  said 
Mr.  Jones. 

Caleb  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  He 
lingered  till  the  next  day,  when  he  passed  in- 
sensibly from  sleep  to  death.  As  soon  as  the 
breath  v/as  out  of  his  body,  Mr.  Jones  felt  that 
his  duty  was  discharged,  that  other  duties 
called  him  home.  He  promised  to  return  to 
read  the  burial-service  over  the  deceased, 
gave   some   hasty   orders   about   the  plain 


funeral,  and  was  turning  from  the  room,  when 
he  saw  the  letter  he  had  written  by  Caleb's 
wish  still  on  the  table.  "  I  pass  the  post-office 
— I'll  put  it  in,"  said  he  to  the  weeping  ser- 
vant; "and  just  give  me  that  scrap  of  paper." 
So  he  wrote  on  the  scrap,  "  P.S.  He  died  this 
morning  at  half-past  twelve,  without  pain. — 
M.  J.;"  and,  not  taking  the  trouble  to  break 
the  seal,  thrust  the  final  bulletin  into  the  folds 
of  the  letter,  which  he  then  carefully  placed  in 
his  vast  pocket,  and  safely  transferred  to  the 
post.  And  that  was  all  that  the  jovial  and 
happy  man,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed, 
ever  heard  of  the  last  days  of  his  college 
friend. 

The  living,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Caleb 
Price,  was  not  so  valuable  as  to  plague  the 
patron  with  many  applications.  It  continued 
vacant  nearly  the  whole  of  the  six  months 
prescribed  by  law.  And  the  desolate  parson- 
age was  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
villagers,  who  had  occasionally  assisted  Caleb 
in  the  care  of  his  little  garden.  The  villager, 
his  wife,  and  half-a-dozen  noisy,  ragged  chil- 
dren, took  possession  of  the  quiet  bachelor's 
abode.  The  furniture  had  been  sold  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  and  a  few  triflmg 
bills;  and,  save  the  kitchen  and  the  two  attics, 
the  empty  house,  uninhabited,  was  surrendered 
to  the  sportive  mischief  of  the  idle  urchins, 
who  prowled  about  the  silent  chambers  in  fear 
of  the  silence,  and  in  ecstacy  at  the  space. 
The  bedroom  in  which  Caleb  had  died  was, 
indeed,  long  held  sacred  by  infantine  super- 
stition. But  one  day  the  eldest  boy  having 
ventured  across  the  threshold,  two  cupboards, 
the  doors  standing  ajar,  attracted  the  child's 
curiosity.  He  opened  one,  and  his  exclama- 
tion soon  brought  the  rest  of  the  children 
round  him.  Have  you  ever,  reader,  when  a 
boy,  suddenly  stumbled  on  that  El  Dorado, 
called  by  the  grown-up  folks  a  lum.ber-room  ? 
Lumber,  indeed  !  what  Virth  double-locks  in 
cabinets  is  the  real  lumber  to  the  boy  !  Lum- 
ber, reader  !  to  thee  it  was  a  treasury  ! 

Now  this  cupboard  had  been  the  lumber- 
room  in  Caleb's  household.  In  an  instant  the 
whole  troop  had  thrown  themselves  on  the 
motley  contents.  Stray  joints  of  clumsy  fish- 
ing-rods; artificial  baits;  a  pair  of  worn-out 
top-boots,  in  which  one  of  the  urchins,  whoop- 
ing and  shouting,  buried  himself  up  to  the 
middle;  moth-eaten,  stained,  and  ragged,  the 
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collegian's  gown  —  reiic  of  the  dead  man's 
palmy  time;  a  bag  of  carpenter's  tools,  chiefly 
broken;  a  cricket-bat;  an  odd  boxing  glove; 
a  fencing-foil,  snapped  in  the  middle;  and, 
more  than  all,  some  half-finished  attempts  at 
rude  toys;  a  boat,  a  cart,  a  doll's  house,  in 
which  the  good-natured  Caleb  had  busied  him- 
self for  the  younger  ones  of  that  family  in 
which  he  had  found  the  fatal  ideal  of  his  trite 
life.  One  by  one  were  these  lugged  forth 
from  their  dusty  slumber  —  profane  hands 
struggling  for  the  first  right  of  appropriation. 
And  now,  revealed  against  the  wall,  glared 
upon  the  startled  violators  of  the  sanctuary, 
with  glassy  eyes  and  horrent  visage,  a  grim 
monster.  They  huddled  back  one  upon  the 
other,  pale  and  breathless,  till  the  eldest,  see- 
ing that  the  creature  moved  not,  took  heart, 
approached  on  tip-toe  —  twice  receded,  and 
twice  again  advanced,  and  finally  drew  out, 
daubed,  painted,  and  tricked  forth  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  grifhn,  a  gigantic  Kite  ! 

The  children,  alas  !  were  not  old  and  wise 
enough  to  know  all  the  dormant  value  of  that 
imprisoned  aeronaut,  which  had  cost  Caleb 
many  a  dull  evening's  labor — the  intended  gift 
to  the  false  one's  favorite  brother.  But  they 
guessed  that  it  was  a  thing  or  spirit  appertain- 
ing of  right  to  them;-  and  they  resolved,  after 
mature  consultation,  to  impart  the  secret  of 
their  discovery  to  an  old  wooden-legged  vil- 
lager, who  had  served  in  the  army,  who  was 
the  idol  of  all  the  children  of  the  place,  and 
who,  they  firmly  believed,  knew  everything  un- 
der the  sun,  except  the  mystical  arts  of  reading 
and  writing.  Accordingly,  having  seen  that 
the  coast  was  clear — for  they  considered  their 
parents  (as  the  children  of  the  hard-working 
often  do)  the  natural  foes  to  amusement — they 
carried  the  monster  into  an  old  out-house,  and 
ran  to  the  veteran  to  beg  him  to  come  up  slily 
and  inspect  its  properties. 

Three  months  after  this  memorable  event, 
arrived  the  new  pastor — a  slim,  prim,  orderly, 
and  starch  young  man,  framed  by  nature  and 
trained  by  practise  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  soli 
tude  and  starving.  Two  loving  couples  had 
waited  to  be  married  till  his  Reverence  should 
arrive.  The  ceremony  performed,  where  was 
the  registry-book  ?  The  vestry  was  searched 
— the  churchwardens  interrogated;  the  gay 
clerk  who,  on  the  demise  of  his  deaf  predeces- 
sor, had  come  into  office  a  little  before  Caleb's 


last  illness,  had  a  dim  recollection  of  having 
taken  the  registry  up  to  Mr.  Price  at  the  time 
the  vesty-room  was  white-washed.  The  house 
was  searched — the  cupboard,  the  mysterious 
cupboard,  was  explored.  "  Here  it  is,  sir  !  " 
cried  the  clerk;  and  he  pounced  upon  a  pale 
parchment  volume.  The  thin  clergyman 
opened  it,  and  recoiled  in  dismay — more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  leaves  had  been  torn  out. 

It  is  the  moths,  sir,"  said  the  gardener's 
wife,  who  had  not  yet  removed  from  the 
house. 

The  clergyman  looked  round;  one  of  the 
children  was  trembling.  What  have  you 
done  to  this  book,  little  one  ?  " 

^'  That  book  ?_the— hi  !— hi  !  ^" 

"  Speak  the  truth,  and  you  shan't  be  pun- 
ished." 

I  did  not  know  it  was  any  harm — hi  ! — 

hi  !  " 

"  Well,  and  " 

"  And  old  Ben  helped  us." 
"  Well  ?  " 

"  And— and— and—  hi  !— hi  !— The   tail  of 

the  kite,  sir  !  " 

Where  is  the  kite  ?  " 

Alas  !  the  kite  and  its  tail  were  long  ago 
gone  to  that  undiscovered  limbo,  where  all 
things  lost,  broken,  vanished,  and  destroyed; 
things  that  lose  themselves — for  servants  are 
too  honest  to  steal;  things  that  break  them- 
selves— for  servants  are  too  careful  to  break; 
find  an  everlasting  and  impenetrable  refuge. 

''It  does  not  signify  a  pin's  head,"  said  the 
clerk;  "the  parish  must  find  a  new  'un  !  "  ' 

"  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,"  said  the  Pastor. 
"  Are  my  chops  ready  ?  " 


CHAPTER  11. 

"  And  soothed  with  idle  dreams  the  frowning  fate." 

— Crabbe. 

''  Why  does  not  my  father  come  back  ?  what 
a  time  he  has  been  away  !  " 

"My  dear  Philip,  business  detains  him: 
but  he  will  be  here  in  a  few  days — perhaps, 
to-day  !  " 

"  I  should  like  him  to  see  how  much  I  am 
improved." 

"Improved  in  what,  Philip?"  said  the 
mother,  with  a  smile.    "  Not  Latin,  I  am  sure; 
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for  I  have  not  seen  you  open  a  book  since  you 
insisted  on  poor  Todd's  dismissal." 

"  Todd  !  Oh,  he  was  such  a  scrub,  and 
spoke  through  his  nose:  what  could  he  know 
of  Latin  ? " 

"  More  than  you  ever  will,  I  fear,  un- 
less "  and  here  there  was  a  certain  hesita- 
tion in  the  mother's  voice,  unless  your  father 
consents  to  your  going  to  school." 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  go  to  Eton  ! — That's 
the  only  school  for  a  gentleman.  I've  heard 
my  father  say  so." 

"  Philip,  you  are  too  proud." 

"Proud! — you  often  call  me  proud;  but, 
then,  you  kiss  me  when  you  do  so.  Kiss  me 
now,  mother." 

The  lady  drew  her  son  to  her  breast,  put 
aside  the  clustering  hair  from  his  forehead, 
and  kissed  him;  but  the  kiss  was  sad,  and  a 
moment  after  she  pushed  him  away  gently, 
and  muttered,  unconscious  that  she  was  over- 
heard,— 

"  If,  after  all,  my  devotion  to  the  father 
should  wrong  the  children  I  " 

The  boy  started,  and  a  cloud  passed  over 
his  brow;  but  he  said  nothing.  A  light  step 
entered  the  room  through  the  French  case- 
ments that  opened  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
mother  turned  to  her  youngest-born,  and  her 
eye  brightened. 

"  Mamma  !  mamma  !  here  is  a  letter  for 
vou.  I  snatched  it  from  John:  it  is  papa's 
handwriting," 

The  lady  uttered  a  joyous  exclamation,  and 
seized  the  letter.  The  younger  child  nestled 
himself  on  a  stool  at  her  feet,  looking  up 
while  she  read  it;  the  elder  stood  apart,  lean- 
ing on  his  gun;  and  with  something  of  thought, 
even  of  gloom,  upon  the  countenance. 

The  v/as  a  strong  contrast  in  the  two  boys. 
The  elder,  who  was  about  fifteen,  seemed  older 
than  he  was,  not  only  from  his  height,  but 
from  the  darkness  of  his  complexion,  and  a 
certain  proud,  nay  imperious,  expression  upon  j 
features  that,  without    having   the    soft  and  | 
fluent  graces  of  childhood,  were  yet  regular  j 
and  striking.    His  dark-green  shooting-dress,  j 
with  the  belt  and  pouch,  the  cap,  with  its  gold  | 
tassel  set  upon  his  luxuriant  curls,  which  had' 
the  purple  gloss  of  the  raven's  plume,  blended  j 
perhaps  something  prematurely  manly  in  his  1 
own  tastes,  with  the  love  of  the  fantastic  and  j 
the  picturesque  which  bespeaks  the  presiding. 
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genius  of  the  proud  mother.  The  younger 
son  had  scarcely  told  "iis  ninth  year;  and  the 
soft,  auburn  ringlets,  descending  half-way 
down  the  shoulders;  the  rich  and  delicate 
bloom  that  exhibits  at  once  the  hardy  health 
and  the  gentle  fostering;  the  large,  deep-blue 
eyes;  the  flexile  and  almost  effeminate  contour 
of  the  harmonious  features;  altogether  made 
such  an  ideal  of  childlike  beauty  as  Lawrence 
had  loved  to  paint  or  Chantrey  model.  And 
the  daintiest  cares  of  a  mother,  who,  as  yet, 
has  her  darling  all  to  herself — her  toy,  her 
plaything — were  visible  in  the  large  fallmg 
collar  of  finest  cambric,  and  the  blue  velvet  dress 
with  its  filigree  buttons  and  embroidered  sash. 

Both  the  boys  had  about  them  the  air  of 
those  whom  Fate  ushers  blandly  into  life — 
the  air  of  wealth,  and  birth,  and  luxury, 
spoiled  and  pampered  as  if  earth  had  no  thorn 
for  their  feet,  and,  heaven  not  a  wind  to  visit 
their  young  cheeks  too  roughly.  The  mother 
had  been  extremely  handsome;  and  though 
the  first  bloom  of  youth  was  now  gone,  she 
had  still  the  beauty  that  might  captivate  new 
love — an  easier  task  than  to  retain  the  old. 
Both  her  sons,  though  differing  from  each 
other,  resembled  her:  she  had  the  features  of 
the  younger;  and  probably  any  one  who  had 
seen  her  in  her  own  earlier  youth,  would  have 
recognized  in  that  child's  gay  yet  gentle 
countenance,  the  mirror  of  the  mother  when  a 
girl.  Now,  however,  especially  when  silent  or 
thoughtful,  the  expression  of  her  face  was 
rather  that  of  the  elder  boy; — the  cheek,  once 
so  rosy,  was  now  pale,  though  clear,  with 
something  which  time  had  given,  of  pride  and 
thought,  in  the  curved  lip  and  the  high  fore- 
head. One  who  could  have  looked  on  her  in 
her  more  lonely  hours,  might  have  seen  that 
the  pride  had  known  shame,  and  the  thought 
was  the  shadow  of  the  passions  of  fear  and 
sorrow. 

But  now  as  she  read  those  hasty,  brief,  but 
well-remembered  characters — read  as  one 
whose  heart  was  in  her  eyes — joy  and  tri- 
umph alone  were  visible  in  that  eloquent 
countenance.  Her  eyes  flashed,  her  breast 
heaved;  and  at  length,  clasping  the  letter  to 
her  lips,  she  kissed  it  again  and  again  with 
passionate  transport.  Then,  as  her  eyes  met 
the  dark,  enquiring,  earnest  gaze  of  her  eldest 
born,  she  flung  her  arms  round  him,  and  wept 
vehemently. 
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"  What  is  the  matter,  mamma,  dear 
mamma?"  said  the  youngest,  pushing  him- 
self between  Philip  and  his  mother. 

"Your  father  is  coming  back,  this  day — 
this  very  hour;— and  you — you — child — )^ou 

Philip  "     Here  sobs  broke  in  upon  her 

words,  and  left  her  speechless. 

The  letter  that  had  produced  this  effect  ran 
as  follows: — 

'*  To  Mrs.  Morton,  Femside  Cottage." 

"  Dearest  Kate, — My  last  letter  prepared  )'ou  for 
the  news  I  have  now  to  relate — my  poor  uncle  is  no 
more.  Though  I  had  seen  so  little  of  him,  especially  ^ 
of  late  years,  his  death  sensibly  affected  me;  but  I  have 
at  least  the  consolation  of  thinking,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing now  to  prevent  my  doing  justice  to  you.  I  am  the 
sole  heir  to  his  fortune — 1  have  it  in  my  power,  dearest 
Kate,  to  offer  you  a  tardy  recompense  for  all  you  have 
put  up  with  for  my  sake; — a  sacred  testimony  to  your 
long  forbearance,  your  unreproachful  love,  your 
wrongs,  and  your  devotion.  Our  children,  too — my 
noble  Philip! — kiss  them,  Kate — kiss  them  for  me  a 
thousand  times. 

"  I  write  in  great  haste — the  burial  is  just  over,  and 
ray  letter  will  only  serve  to  announce  my  return.  My 
darling  Catherine,  I  shall  be  with  you  almost  as  soon 
as  these  lines  meet  your  eyes— those  dear  eyes,  that, 
for  all  the  tears  they  have  shed  for  my  faults  and 
follies,  have  never  looked  the  less  kind, 

"  Yours,  ever  as  ever, 

'•  Philip  Beaufort." 

This  letter  has  told  its  tale,  and  little  re- 
mains to  explain.  Philip  Beaufort  was  one  of 
those  men  of  whom  there  are  many  in  his 
peculiar  class  of  society — easy,  thoughtless, 
good-humored,  gene^rous,  with  feelings  infi- 
nitely better  than  his  principles. 

Inheriting  himself  but  a  moderate  fortune, 
which  was  three  parts  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  before  he  was  twenty-five,  he  had  the 
most  brilliant  expectations  from  his  uncle;  an 
old  bachelor,  who,  from  a  courtier,  had  turned 
a  misanthrope — cold — shrewd — penetrating — 
worldly — sarcastic — and  imperious;  and  from 
this  relation  he  received,  meanwhile,  a  hand- 
some, and,  indeed,  munificent,  allowance. 
About  sixteen  years  before  the  date  at  which 
this  narratiue  opens,  Philip  Beaufort  had  "run 
off,"  as  the  saying  is,  with  Catharine  Morton, 
then  little  more  than  a  child — a  motherless 
child — educated  at  a  boarding-school  to  no- 
tions and  desires  far  beyond  her  station;  for 
she  was  the  daughter  of  r.  provincial  trades- 
man. And  Philip  Beaufort,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  was  possessed  of  most  of  the  qualities 


that  dazzle  the  eyes,  and  many  of  the  arts  that 
betray  the  affections.  It  was  suspected  by 
some  that  they  were  privately  married:  if  so, 
the  secret  had  been  closely  kept,  and  baffled 
all  the  enquiries  of  the  stern  old  uncle.  Still 
there  was  much  not  only  in  the  manner,  at 
once  modest  and  dignified,  but  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Catherine,  which  was  proud  and  high- 
spirited,  to  give  color  to  the  suspicion. 

Beaufort,  a  man  naturally  careless  of  forms, 
paid  her  a  marked  and  punctilious  respect; 
and  his  attachment  was  evidently  one,  not 
only  of  passion,  but  of  confidence  and  esteem. 
Time  developed  in  her  mental  qualities  far 
superior  to  those  of  Beaufort,  and  for  these 
she  had  ample  leisure  of  cultivation.  To  the 
influence  derived  from  her  mind  and  person 
she  added  that  of  a  frank,  affectionate,  and 
winning  disposition;  their  children  cemented 
the  bond  between  them.  Mr.  Beaufort  was 
passionately  attached  to  field-sports.  He 
lived  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  Cathe- 
rine, at  the  beautiful  cottage  to  which  he  had 
built  hunting  stables  that  were  the  admiration 
of  the  county;  and  though  the  cottage  was 
near  London,  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis 
seldom  allured  him  for  more  than  a  few  days 
— generally  but  a  few  hours — at  a  time;  and 
he  always  hurried  back  with  renewed  relish  to 
what  he  considered  his  home. 

Whatever  the  connection  between  Catherine 
and  himself  (and  of  the  true  nature  of  that 
connection,  the  Introductory  Chapter  has  made 
the  reader  more  enlightened  than  the  world), 
her  influence  had,  at  least,  weaned  from  all 
excesses,  and  many  follies,  a  man  who,  before 
he  knew  her,  had  seemed  likely,  from  the  ex- 
treme joviality  and  carelessness  of  his  nature, 
and  a  very  imperfect  education,  to  contract 
whatever  vices  were  most  in  fashion  as  preser- 
vatives against  e?inui.  And  if  their  union  had 
been  openly  hallowed  by  the  church,  Philip 
Beaufort  had  been  universally  esteemed  the 
model  of  a  tender  husband  and  a  fond  father. 
Ever,  as  he  became  more  and  more  acquainted 
with  Catherine's  natural  good  qualities,  and 
more  aud  more  attached  to  his  home,  had  Mr. 
Beaufort  with  the  generosity  of  true  affection, 
desired  to  remove  from  her  the  pain  of  an 
equivocal  condition  by  a  public  marriage. 

But  Mr,  Beaufort,  though  generous,  was  not 
free  from  the  worldliness  which  had  met  him 
everywhere,  amidst  the  society  in  which  his 
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youth  had  been  spent.  His  uncle,  the  head  of 
one  of  those  families  which  yearly  vanish  from 
the  commonalty  into  the  peerage,  but  which 
once  formed  a  distinguished  peculiarity  in  the 
aristocracy  of  England — families  of  ancient 
i)irth,  immense  possessions,  at  once  noble  and 
untitled — held  his  estates  by  no  other  tenure 
than  his  own  caprice.  Though  he  professed 
to  like  Philip,  yet  he  saw  but  little  of  him. 
When  the  news  of  the  illicit  connection  his 
nephew  was  reported  to  have  formed  reached 
him,  he  at  first  resolved  to  break  it  off;  but 
observing  that  Philip  no  longer  gambled,  nor 
run  in  debt,  and  had  retired  from  the  turf  to 
the  safer  and  more  economical  pastimes  of  the 
field,  he  contented  himself  with  inquiries  which 
satisfied  him  that  Philip  was  not  married;  and 
perhaps  he  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  more 
prudent  to  wink  at  an  error  that  was  not  attended 
by  the  bills  which  had  heretofore  characterized 
the  human  infirmities  of  his  reckless  nephew. 
He  took  care,  however,  incidentally,  and  in 
reference  to  some  scandal  of  the  day,  to  pro- 
nounce his  opinion,  not  upon  the  fault,  but 
upon  the  only  mode  of  repairing  it. 

"  If  ever,"  said  he,  and  he  looked  grimly  at 
Philip  while  he  spoke,  "  a  gentleman  were  to 
disgrace  his  ancestry  by  introducing  into  his 
family  one  whom  his  own  sister  could  not 
receive  at  her  house,  why,  he  ought  to  sink  to 
her  level,  and  wealth  would  but  make  his  dis- 
grace the  more  notorious.  If  I  had  an  only 
son,  and  that  son  w^ere  booby  enough  to  do 
anything  so  discreditable  as  to  marry  beneath 
him,  I  would  rather  have  my  footman  for  my 
successor.    You  understand,  Phil  ?  " 

Philip  did  understand,  and  looked  round  at 
the  noble  house  and  the  stately  park,  and  his 
generosity  was  not  equal  to  the  trial.  Cathe- 
rine— so  great  was  her  power  over  him — might, 
perhaps,  have  easily  triumphed  over  his  more 
selfish  calculations;  but  her  love  was  too  deli- 
cate ever  to  breathe,  of  itself,  the  hope  that 
lay  deepest  at  her  heart.  And  her  chil- 
dren ! — ah  I  for  them  she  pined,  but  for  them 
she  also  hoped.  Before  them  was  a  long 
future,  and  she  had  all  confidence  in  Philip. 
Of  late,  there  had  been  considerable  doubts 
how  far  the  elder  Beaufort  would  realize  the 
expectations  in  which  his  nephew  had  been 
reared.  Philip's  younger  brother  had  been 
much  with  the  old  gentleman,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  high  favor:  this  brother  was  a  man  in 


every  respect  the  opposite  to  Philip— sober, 
supple,  decorous,  ambitious,  with  a  face  of 
smiles  and  a  heart  of  ice. 

But  the  old  gentleman  was  taken  danger- 
ously ill,  and  Philip  was  summoned  to  his  bed 
of  death.  Robert  the  younger  brother,  was 
there  also,  with  his  wife  (for  he  had  married 
prudently)  and  his  children — (he  had  two,  a 
son  and  a  daughter).  Not  a  word  did  the 
uncle  say  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  property 
till  an  hour  before  he  died.  And  then  turn- 
ing in  his  bed,  he  looked  first  at  one  nephew, 
then  at  the  other,  and  faltered  out, — 

"  Phillip,  you  are  a  scapegrace,  but  a  gentle- 
man !  Robert,  you  are  a  careful  sober,  plaus- 
ible man;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  you  were  not 
in  business;  you  would  have  made  a  fortune  ! 
— you  won't  inherit  one,  though  you  think  it: 
I  have  marked  you,  sir.  Phillip,  beware  of 
your  brother.    Now,  let  me  see  the  parson." 

The  old  man  died;  the  will  was  read;  and 
Phillip  succeeded  to  a  rental  of  20,000/.  a-year 
Robert,  to  a  diamond  ring,  a  gold  repeater, 
5000/.,  and  a  curious  collection  of  bottled 
snakes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Stay,  delightful  Dream; 
Let  him  within  his  pleasant  garden  walk; 
Give  him  her  arm    of  blessings  let  them  talk." 

— Crabbe. 

"  There,  Robert,  there  !  now  you  can  see 
the  new  stables.  By  Jove,  they  are  the  com- 
pletest  thing  in  the  three  kingdoms  !  " 

"Quite  a  pile!  But  is  that  the  house  ?  You 
lodge  your  horses  more  magnificentty  than 
yourself." 

"But  is  it  not  a  beautiful  cottage? — to  be 
sure,  it  owes  everything  to  Catherine's  taste- 
Dear  Catherine  !  " 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort,  for  this  colloquy  took 
place  between  the  brothers,  as  their  britska 
rapidly  descended  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lay  Fernside  Cottage  and  its  miniature  demes- 
nes— Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  pulled  his  travel- 
ling-cap over  his  brows,  and  his  countenance 
fell,  whether  at  the  name  of  Catherine,  or  the 
tone  in  which  the  name  was  uttered;  and  there 
was  a  pause,  broken  by  a  third  occupant  of  the 
britska,  a  youth  of  about  seventeen,  who  sat 
opposite  the  brothers. 
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And  who  are  those  boys  on  the  lawn, 
uncle  ?  " 

"  Who  are  those  boys  ?  "  It  was  a  simple 
question,  but  it  grated  on  the  ear  of  Mr. 
Robert  Beaufort — it  struck  discord  at  his 
heart.  "  Who  were  those  boys  ? "  as  they 
ran  across  the  sward,  eager  to  welcome  their 
father  home;  the  westering  sun  shining  full 
on  their  joyous  faces — their  young  forms  so 
Hthe  and  so  graceful — their  merry  laughter 
ringing  in  the  still  air.  Those  boys,"  thought 
Mr.  Robert  Beaufort,  "  the  sons  of  shame,  rob 
mine  of  his  inheritance."  The  elder  brother 
turned  round  at  his  nephew's  question,  and 
saw  the  expression  on  Robert's  face.  He  bit 
his  lip,  and  answered,  gravely — 

"  Arthur,  they  are  my  children." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  married,"  replied 
Arthur,  bending  forward  to  take  a  better  view 
of  his  cousins. 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  smiled  bitterly  and 
Philip's  brow  grew  crimson. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  little  lodge. 
Philip  opened  the  door,  and  jumped  to  the 
ground;  the  brother  and  his  son  followed. 
A  moment  more,  and  Philip  was  locked  in 
Catherine's  arms,  her  tears  falling  fast  upon  his 
breast;  his  children  plucking  at  his  coat;  and 
the  younger  one  crying,  in  his  shrill  impa- 
tie[U  treble.  "  Papa  !  papa  !  you  don't  see  Sid- 
ney, papa  !  " 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  placed  his  hand  on  his 
son's  shoulder,  and  arrested  his  steps,  as  they 
contemplated  the  group  before  them. 

*'  Arthur,"  said  he,  in  a  hollow  whisper, 
those  children  are  our  disgrace  and  your 
hupplanters;  they  are  bastards  !  bastards  !  and 
they  are  to  be  his  heirs  !  " 

Arthur  made  no  answer,  but  the  smile  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  gazed  on  his  new  re- 
lations vanished. 

"Kate,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  as  he  turned 
from  Mrs.  Morton,  and  lifted  his  youngest-born 
in  his  arms,  "  this  is  my  brother  and  his  son: 
they  are  welcome,  are  they  not  ?  " 

Mr.  Robert  bowed  low,  and  extended  his 
hand,  with  stiff  affability,  to  Mrs.  Morton, 
muttering  something  equally  complimentary 
and  inaudible. 

The  party  proceeded  towards  the  house. 
Philip  and  Arthur  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  Do  you  shoot  ?  "  asked  Arthur,  observing 
the  gun  in  his  cousin's  han(3. 


"  Yes.  I  hope  this  season  to  bag  as  many 
head  as  my  father:  he  is  a  famous  shot.  But 
this  is  only  a  single  barrel,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  sort  of  detonator.  My  father  must 
get  me  one  of  the  new  guns.  I  can't  afford  it 
myself." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Arthur,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  resumed  Philip,  quickly, 
and  with  a  heightened  color,  "  I  could  have 
managed  it  very  well  if  I  had  not  given  thirty 
guineas  for  a  brace  of  pointers  the  other  day: 
they  are  the  best  dogs  you  ever  saw." 

"  Thirty  guineas  I  "  echoed  Arthur,  looking 
with  naive  surprise  at  the  speaker;  "  why,  how 
old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Just  fifteen  last  birth-day.  Holla,  John  ! 
John  Green  !  "  cried  the  young  gentleman  in 
an  imperious  voice,  to  one  of  the  gardeners, 
who  was  crossing  the  lawn,  "  see  that  the  nets 
are  taken  down  to  the  lake  to-morrow,  and 
that  my  tent  is  pitched  properly,  by  the  lime- 
trees,  by  nine  o'clock.  I  hope  you  will  under- 
stand me  this  time:  Heaven  knows  you  take  a 
deal  of  telling  before  you  understand  any- 
thing !  " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Philip,"  said  the  man,  bowing  ob- 
sequiously; and  then  muttered,  as  he  went  off, 
"  Drat  the  nat'rel  !  he  speaks  to  a  poor  man  as 
if  he  warn't  flesh  and  blood." 

"  Does  your  father  keep  hunters  ?  "  asked 
Philip. 

"No." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  one  reason  may  be,  that  he  is  not 
rich  enough." 

"  Oh !  that's  a  pity.  Never  mind  we'll 
mount  you,  whenever  you  like  to  pay  us  a 
visit." 

Young  Arthur  drew  himself  up,  and  his  air, 
naturally  frank  and  gentle,  became  haughty 
and  reserved.  Philip  gazed  on  him,  and  felt 
offended;  he  scarce  knew  why,  but  from  that 
moment  he  conceived  a  dislike  to  his  cousin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"For  a  man  is  helpless  and  vain,  of  a  condition  so 
exposed  to  calamity  that  a  raisin  is  able  to  kill  him: 
any  trooper  out  of  the  Egyptian  army — a  fly  can  do 
it,  when  it  goes  on  God's  errand." — Jeremy  Taylor, 
On  the  Deceitfulness  of  the  Heart. 

The  two  brothers  sat  at  their  wine  after 
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dinner.  Robert  sipped  claret,'^the  sturdy  Philip 
quaffed  his  more  generous  port.  Catherine 
and  the  boys  might  be  seen  at  a  little  distance, 
and  by  the  light  of  a  soft  August  moon,  among 
the  shrubs  and  bosquets  of  the  lawn. 

Philip  Beaufort  was  about  five-and-forty, 
tall,  robust,  nay,  of  great  strength  of  frame 
and  limb;  with  a  countenance  extremely  win- 
ning, not  only  from  the  comeliness  of  its  fea- 
tures, but  its  frankness,  manliness,  and  good- 
nature. His  was  the  bronzed,  rich  complexion, 
the  inclination  towards  embonpoint^  the  athletic 
girth  of  chest,  which  denote  redundant  health, 
and  mirthful  temper,  and  sanguine  blood. 
Robert,  who  had  lived  the  life  of  cities,  was  a 
year  younger  than  his  brother;  nearly  as  tall, 
but  pale,  meagre,  stooping,  and  with  a  care- 
worn, anxious,  hungry  look,  which  made  the 
smile  that  hung  upon  his  lips  seem  hollow  and 
artificial.  His  dress,  though  plain  was  neat 
and  studied;  his  manner,  bland  and  plausible; 
his  voice,  sweet  and  low:  there  was  that  about 
him  which,  if  it  did  not  win  liking,  tended  to 
excite  respect — a  certain  decorum,  a  nameless 
propriety  of  appearance  and  bearing,  that  ap- 
proached a  little  to  formality:  his  every  move- 
ment, slow  and  measured,  was  that  of  one  who 
paced  in  the  circle  that  fences  round  the  habits 
and  usages  of  the  world. 

"Yes,"  said  Philip,  "I  had  always  decided 
to  take  this  step,  whenever  my  poor  uncle's 
death  should  allow  me  to  do  so.  You  have 
seen  Catherine,  but  you  do  not  know  half  her 
good  qualities:  she  would  grace  any  station: 
and,  besides,  she  nursed  me  so  carefully  last 
year,  when  I  broke  my  collar-bone  in  that 
cursed  steeple-chase.  Egad,  I  am  getting  too 
heavy,  and  growing  too  old,  for  such  school- 
boy pranks." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  Mrs.  Morton's  excel- 
lence, and  I  honor  your  motives;  still,  when 
you  talk  of  her  gracing  any  station,  you  must 
not  forget,  my  dear  brother,  that  she  will  be 
no  more  received  as  Mrs.  Beaufort  than  she  is 
now  as  Mrs.  Morton." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Robert,  that  I  am  really 
married  to  her  already;  that  she  would  never 
have  left  her  home,  but  on  that  condition; 
that  we  were  married  the  very  day  we  met 
after  her  flight." 

Robert's  thin  lips  broke  into  a  slight  sneer 
of  incredulity. 

"  My  dear  brother,  you  do  right  to  say  this 


— any  man  in  your  situation  would  say  the 
same.  But  I  know  that  my  uncle  took  every 
pains  to  ascertain  if  the  report  of  a  private 
marriage  were  true." 

"And  you  helped  him  in  the  search.  Eh, 
Bob  ? " 

Bob  slightly  blushed.    Philip  went  on. 

"Ha,  ha!  to  be  sure  you  did;  you  knew 
that  such  a  discovery  would  have  done  for  me 
in  the  old  gentleman's  good  opinion.  But  I 
blinded  you  both,  ha,  ha  !  The  fact  is,  that 
we  were  married  with  the  greatest  privacy; 
that  even  now,  I  own,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Catherine  herself  to  establish  the  fact,  unless 
I  wished  it.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  that  I 
have  never  even  told  her  where  I  keep  the 
main  proof  of  the  marriage.  I  induced  one 
witness  to  leave  the  country,  the  other  must 
be  long  since  dead:  my  poor  friend,  too,  who 
officiated,  is  no  more.  Even  the  register.  Bob, 
the  register  itself,  has  been  destroyed:  and,  yet, 
notwithstanding,  I  will  prove  the  ceremony  and 
clear  up  poor  Catherine's  fame;  for  I  have  the 
attested  copy  of  the  register  safe  and  sound, 
Catherine  not  married  !  why,  look  at  her 
man  !  " 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  glanced  at  the  window 
for  a  moment,  but  his  countenance  was  still  that 
of  one  unconvinced. 

"Well,  brother,"  said  he,  dipping  his  fingers 
in  the  water-glass,  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  contra- 
dict you.  It  is  a  very  curious  tale — parson 
dead — witnesses  missing.  But  still,  as  I  said 
before,  if  you  are  resolved  on  a  public  mar- 
riage, you  are  wise  to  insist  that  there  has 
been  a  previous  private  one.  Yet,  believe  me, 
Philip,"  continued  Robert,  with  a  solemn  earn- 
estness, "  the  world  " 

"  D  the  world  !  What  do  I  care  for  the 

world  !  We  don't  want  to  go  to  routs  and 
balls,  and  give  dinners  to  fine  people.  I  shall 
live  much  the  same  as  I  have  always  done; 
only,  I  shall  now  keep  the  hounds — they  are 
very  indifferently  kept  at  present — and  have  a 
yacht;  and  engage  the  best  masters  for  the 
boys.  Phil  wants  to  go  to  Eton,  but  I  know 
what  Eton  is:  poor  fellow  !  his  feelings  might 
be  hurt  there,  if  others  are  as  sceptical  as 
yourself.  I  suppose  my  old  friends  wnll  not 
be  less  civil,  now  I  have  20,000/.  a-year.  And 
as  for  the  society  of  women,  between  you  and 
me,  I  don't  care  a  rush  for  any  woman  but 
Catherine:  poor  Katty  !  " 
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"Well,  you  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own 
affairs:  you  don't  misinterpret  my  motives?" 

"  My  dear  Bob,  no.  I  am  quite  sensible 
how  kind  it  is  in  you — a  man  of  your  starch 
habits  and  strict  views,  coming  here  to  pay  a 
mark  of  respect  to  Kate — (Mr.  Robert  turned 
uneasily  in  his  chair) — even  before  you  knew 
of  the  private  marriage,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't 
l)lame  you,  for  never  having  done  it  before. 
You  dtd  quite  right  to  try  your  chance  with  my 
uncle." 

Mr.  Robert  turned  in  his  chair  again,  still 
more  uneasily,  and  cleared  his  voice  as  if  to 
speak.  But  Philip  tossed  off  his  wine,  and 
proceeded,  without  heeding  his  brother, — 

*'  And  though  the  poor  old  man  does  not 
seem  to  have  liked  you  the  better-  for  con- 
sulting his  scruples,  yet  we  must  make  up  for 
the  partiality  of  his  will.  Let  me  see — what, 
with  your  wife's  fortune,  you  muster  2,000/. 
a-year  ? " 

"Only  1500/.,  Philip,  and  Arthur's  educa- 
tion is  growing  expensive.  Next  year  he  goes 
to  college.  He  is  certainly  very  clever,  and  I 
have  great  hopes  " 

"  That  he  will  do  honor  to  us  all — so  have 
I.  He  is  a  noble  young  fellow;  and  I  think 
my  Philip  may  find  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
him, — Phil  is  a  sad,  idle  dog;  but  with  a  devil 
of  a  spirit,  and  sharp  as  a  needle.  I  wish  you 
could  see  him  ride.  Well,  to  return  to 
Arthur.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  his 
education — that  shall  be  my  care.  He  shall 
go  to  Christ  Church — a  gentleman-commoner, 
i)i  course — and  when  he's  of  age,  we'll  get 
him  into  parliament.  Now  for  yourself.  Bob. 
I  shall  sell  the  town-house  in  Berkeley  Square, 
and  whatever  it  brings  you  shall  have.  Be- 
sides that,  I'll  add  1500/.  a-year  to  your  1500/. 
— so  that's  said  and  done.  Pshaw  !  brothers 
should  be  brothers. — Let's  come  out  and  play 
with  the  boys  I  " 

The  two  Beau  forts  stepped  through  the 
open  casement  into  the  lawn. 

You  look  pale,  Bob — all  you  London  fel- 
lows do.  As  for  me,  I  feel  as  strong  as  a 
horse;  much  better  than  when  I  was  one  of 
your  gay  dogs  straying  loose  about  the  town  ! 
'C/ad,  I  have  never  had  a  moment's  ill  health, 
except  from  a  fall  now  and  then.  I  feel  as  if 
1  should  live  for  ever,  and  that's  the  reason 
why  I  could  never  make  a  will." 

"  Have  you  never,  then,  made  your  will  !  " 


Never  as  yet.  Faith,  till  now,  I  had  little 
enough  to  leave.  But  now  that  all  this  great 
Beaufort  property  is  at  my  own  disposal,  I 
must  think  of  Kate's  jointure.  By  Jove  ! 
now  I  speak  of  it,  I  will  ride  to  *  *  *  *  * 
to-morrow,  and  consult  the  lawyer  there  both 
about  the  will  and  the  marriage.  You  will 
stay  for  the  wedding  !  " 

"  Why,  I  must  go  into  shire  to-morrow 

evening,  to  place  Arthur  with  his  tutor.  But 
I'll  return  for  the  wedding,  if  you  particularly 
wish  it:  only  Mrs.  Beaufort  is  a  woman  of  very 
strict  " 

"  I  do  particularly  wish  it,"  interrupted 
Philip,  gravely;  "  for  I  desire,  for  Catherine's 
sake,  that  you,  my  sole  surviving  relation, 
may  not  seem  to  withhold  your  countenance 
from  an  act  of  justice  to  her.  And  as  for 
your  wife,  I  fancy  1500/.  a-year  would  recon- 
cile her  to  my  marrying  out  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary." 

"  Mr.  Robert  bowed  his  head,  coughed  husk- 
ily, and  said,  "  I  appreciate  your  generous 
affection,  Philip." 

The  next  morning,  while  the  elder  parties 
were  still  over  the  breakfast-table,  the  young- 
people  were  in  the  grounds:  it  was  a  lovely 
day,  one  of  the  last  of  the  luxuriant  August 
— and  Arthur,  as  he  looked  round,  thought  he 
had  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  place.  It 
was,  indeed,  just  the  spot  to  captivate  a  youth- 
ful and  susceptible  fancy.  The  village  of 
Fernside,  though  in  one  of  the  counties  ad- 
joining Middlesex,  and  as  near  to  London  as 
the  owner's  passionate  pursuits  of  the  field 
would  permit,  was  yet  as  rural  and  sequestered 
as  if  an  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  smoke 
of  the  huge  city.  Though  -the  dwelling  was 
called  a  cottage,  Philip  had  enlarged  the  origi- 
nal modest  building  into  a  villa  of  some  pre- 
tensions. On  either  side  a  graceful  and  well- 
proportioned  portico,  stretched  verandahs,  cov- 
ered with  roses  and  clematis;  to  the  right 
extended  a  range  of  costly  conservatories, 
terminating  in  vistas  of  trellis-work  which 
formed  those  elegant  allies  called  rosaries,  and 
served  to  screen  the  more  useful  gardens 
from  view. 

The  lawn,  smooth  and  even,  was  studded 
with  American  plants  and  shrubs  in  flower,  and 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  small  lake,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  which  limes  and  cedars  threw 
their  shadows  over  the  clear  waves.    On  the 
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other  side  a  light  fence  separated  the  grounds 
from  a  large  paddock,  in  which  three  or  four 
hunters  grazed  in  indolent  enjoyment.  It  was 
one  of  those  cottages  which  bespeak  the  ease 
and  luxury  not  often  found  in  more  ostenta- 
tious mansions — an  abode  which,  at  sixteen, 
the  visitor  contemplates  with  vague  notions  of 
poetry  and  love — which,  at  forty,  he  might 
think  dull  and  d — d  expensive — which,  at  sixty, 
he  would  pronounce  to  be  damp  in  winter,  and 
full  of  earwigs  in  the  summer.  Master  Philip 
was  leaning  on  his  gun;  Master  Sidney  was 
chasing  a  peacock  butterfly;  Arthur  was 
silently  gazing  on  the  shining  lake  and  the  still 
foliage  that  drooped  over  its  surface.  In  the 
countenance  of  this  young  man  the  was  some- 
thing that  excited  a  certain  interest.  He  was 
less  handsome  than  Philip,  but  the  expression 
of  his  face  was  more  prepossessing.  There 
was  somethmg  of  pride  in  the  forehead;  but 
of  good-nature,  not  unmixed  with  irresolution 
and  weakness,  in  the  curves  of  the  mouth.  He 
was  more  delicate  of  frame  than  Philip;  and 
the  color  of  his  complexion  was  not  that  of  a 
robust  constitution.  His  movements  were 
graceful  and  self-possessed,  and  he  had  his 
father's  sweetness  of  voice. 

This  is  really  beautiful  ! — I  envy  you, 
cousin  Philip." 

"  Has  not  your  father  got  a  country- 
house  ? " 

No:  we  live  either  in  London  or  at  some 
hot,  crowded,  watering-place." 

"  Yes;  this  is  very  nice  during  the  shooting 
and  hunting  season.  But  my  old  nurse  says 
we  shall  have  a  much  finer  place  now.  I  liked 
this  very  well  till  I  saw  Lord  Belville's  place. 
But  it  is  very  unpleasant  not  to  have  the  finest 
house  in  the  country:  aut  CcBsar  aut  nidlus — 
that's  my  motto.  Ah  !  do  you  see  that  swal- 
low ?    I  '11  bet  you  a  guinea  I  hit  it." 

"  No,  poor  thing  !  don't  hurt  it."  But  ere 
the  remonstrance  was  uttered,  the  bird  lay 
quivering  on  the  ground. 

"  It  is  just  September,  and  one  must  keep 
one's  hand  in,"  said  Philip,  as  he  reloaded  his 
gun. 

To  Arthur  this  action  seemed  a  wanton 
cruelty;  it  was  rather  the  wanton  recklessness 
which  belongs  to  a  wild  boy  accustomed  to 
gratify  the  impulse  of  the  moment — the  reck- 
lessness which  is  not  cruelty  in  the  boy,  but 
which  prosperity  may  pamper  into  cruelty  in 


the  man.  And  scarce  had  he  reloaded  his  gun 
before  the  neigh  of  a  young  colt  came  from  the 
neighboring  paddock,  and  Philip  bounded  to 
the  fence.  "  He  calls  me,  poor  fellow;  you 
shall  see  him  feed  from  my  hand.  Run  in  for 
a  piece  of  bread — a  large  piece,  Sidney."  The 
boy  and  the  animal  seemed  to  understand  each 
other.  I  see  you  don't  like  horses,'  he  said 
to  Arthur.  "  As  for  me,  I  love  dogs,  horses — 
every  dumb  creature." 

"  Except  swallows  !  "  said  Arthur  with  a 
half  smile,  and  a  little  surprised  at  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  boast. 

*'Oh!  that  is  sport, — all  fair:  it  is  not  to 
hurt  the  swallow — it  is  to  obtain  skill,"  said 
Philip,  coloring;  and  then,  as  if  not  quite  easy 
with  his  own  definition,  he  turned  away  ab- 
ruptly. 

''This  is  dull  work — suppose  we  fish.  By 
Jove  !  (he  had  caught  his  father's  expletive) 
that  blockhead  has  put  the  tent  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  lake,  after  all.  FloUa,  you,  sir  !  " 
and  the  unhappy  gardener  looked  up  from  his 
flower-beds;  "  what  ails  3'ou  ?  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  tell  my  father  of  you — you  grow  stu- 
pider every  day.  I  told  you  to  put  the  tent 
under  the  lime-trees." 

"We  could  not  manage  it,  sir;  the  boughs 
were  in  the  way." 

"  And  why  did  not  you  cut  the  boughs, 
blockhead  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  dare  do  so,  sir,  without  master's 
orders,"  said  the  man,  doggedly. 

"  My  orders  are  sufficient,  I  should  think; 
so  none  of  your  impertinence,"  cried  Philip, 
with  a  raised  color;  and  lifting  his  hand,  in 
which  he  held  his  ramrod,  he  shook  it  menac- 
ingly over  the  gardener's  head, — "  I've  a  great 
mind  to  " 

"What's  the  matter,  Philip?"  cried  the 
good-humored  voice  of  his  father. — "  Fie  !  " 

"  This  fellow  does  not  mind  what  I  say,  sir." 

"I  did  not  like  to  cut  the  boughs  of  the 
lime-trees  without  your  orders,  sir,  said  the 
gardener." 

"No,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  cut  them.  You 
should  consult  me  there.  Master  Philip;"  and 
the  father  shook  him  by  the  collar  with  a  good- 
natured,  and  affectionate,  but  rough  sort  of 
caress. 

"  Be  quiet,  father  !  "  said  the  boy,  petulantly 
and  proudly;  "  or,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice, 
but  one  which  showed  emotion,  "  my  cousin 
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may  think  you  mean  less  kindly  than  you 
always  do,  sir." 

The  father  was  touched: — "Go  and  cut  the 
lime-boughs,  John  ;  and  always  do  as  Mr. 
Philip  tells  you." 

The  mother  was  behind,  and  she  sighed 
audibly. — "  Ah  !  dearest,  I  fear  you  will  spoil 
him." 

"Is  he  not  your  son  ?  and  do  we  not  owe 
him  the  more  respect  for  having  hitherto 
allowed  others  to — " 

He  stopped,  and  the  mother  could  say  no 
more.  And  thus  it  was,  that  this  boy  of 
powerful  character  and  strong  passions  had, 
from  motives  the  most  amiable,  been  pampered 
from  the  darling  into  the  despot. 

"  And  now,  Kate,  I  will,  as  I  told  you  last 
night,, ride  over  to  *  *  *  *  and  fix  the  earliest 
day  for  our  public  marriage  :  I  will  ask  the 
lawyer  to  dine  here,  to  talk  about  the  proper 
steps  for  proving  the  private  one." 

•'Will  that  be  difficult?"  asked  Catherine, 
with  natural  anxiety. 

"  No, — for  if  you  remember,  I  had  the  pre- 
caution to  get  an  examined  copy  of  the  regis- 
ter; otherwise,  I  own  to  you,  I  should  have 
been  alarmed.  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of 
Smith.  I  heard  some  time  since  from  his  father 
that  he  had  left  the  colony;  and  (I  never  told 
you  before — it  would  have  made  you  uneasy) 
once,  a  few  years  ago,  when  my  uncle  again  got 
it  into  his  head  that  we  might  be  married,  I 
was  afraid  poor  Caleb's  successor  might,  by 

chance,  betray  us.    So  I  went  over  to  A  

myself,  being  near  it  when  I  was  staying  with 

Lord  C  ,  in  order  to  see  how  far  it  might 

l)e  necessary  to  secure  the  parson;  and,  only 
think  !  I  found  an  accident  had  happened  to 
the  register — so,  as  the  clergyman  could  know 
nothing,  I  kept  my  own  counsel.  How  lucky 
1  have  kept  the  copy  !  No  doubt  the  lawyer 
will  set  all  to  rights;  and,  while  I  am  making 
settlements,  I  may  as  well  make  my  will.  I 
have  plenty  for  both  boys,  but  the  dark  one 
must  be  the  heir.  Docs  he  not  look  born  to 
be  an  eldest  son  ?  " 

"Ah,  Philip  :" 

"  Pshaw  !  one  don't  die  the  sooner  for  mak- 
ing a  will.  Have  I  the  air  of  a  man  in  a  con- 
sumption !" — and  the  sturdy  sportsman  glanced 
complacently  at  the  strength  and  symmetry 
of  his  manly  limbs.  "  Come,  Phil,  let's  go  to 
the  stables.    Now,  Robert,  I  will  show  you 


what  is  better  worth  seeing  than  those  miser- 
able flower-beds."  So  saying,  Mr.  Beaufort 
led  the  way  to  the  court-yard  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage.  Catherine  and  Sidney  remained 
on  the  lawn;  the  rest  followed  the  host.  The 
grooms,  of  whom  Beaufort  was  the  idol,  has- 
tened to  show  how  well  the  horses  had  thriven 
in  his  absence. 

"  Do  you  see  how  Brown  Bess  has  come  on, 
sir:  but,  to  be  sure,  Master  Philip  keeps  her 
in  exercise.  Ah,  sir,  he  will  be  as  good  a 
rider  as  your  honor,  one  of  these  days." 

"  He  ought  to  be  a  better,  Tom;  for  I  think 
he'll  never  have  my  weight  to  carry.  Well, 
saddle  Brown  Bess  for  Mr.  Philip.  What 
horse  shall  I  take  ? — Ah  !  here's  my  old  friend, 
Puppet  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  what's  come  to  Puppet,  sir; 
he's  off  his  feed,  and  turned  sulky.  I  tried 
him  over  the  bar  yesterday;  but  he  was  quite 
restive  like." 

"  The  devil  he  was  !  So,  so,  old  boy,  you 
shall  go  over  the  six-barred  gate  to-day,  or 
we'll  know  why."  And  Mr.  Beaufort  patted 
the  sleek  neck  of  his  favorite  hunter.  "  Put 
the  saddle  on  him,  Tom." 

"  Yes,  your  honor.  I  sometimes  think  he  is 
hurt  in  the  loins  somehow — he  don't  take  to 
his  leaps  kindly,  and  he  always  tries  to  bite 
when  w'e  bridles  him. — Be  quiet,  sir  !  " 

"Only  his  airs,"  said  Philip.  "I  did  not 
know  this,  or  /v/ould  have  taken  him  over  the 
gate.    Why  did  not  you  tell  me,  Tom  ? " 

"  Lord  love  you  sir  !  because  you  have  such 
a  spurret;  and  if  anything  had  come  to 
you  ' 

"Quite  right:  you  are  not  weight  enough 
for  Puppet,  my  boy;  and  he  never  did  like  any 
one  to  back  him  but  myself.  What  say  you, 
brother,  will  you  ride  with  us  ?  " 

"  No,  I  must  go  to  *  *  *  *  *  to-day  with 
Arthur.  I  have  engaged  the  post-horses  at 
two  o'clock;  but  I  shall  be  with  you  to-morrow 
or  the  day  after.  You  see  his  tutor  expects 
him;  and  as  he  is  backward  in  his  mathemat- 
ics, he  has  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Well,  then,  good-bye,  nephew  !  "  and  Beau- 
fort slipped  a  pocket-book  into  the  boy's  hand. 
"Tush!  whenever  you  want  money,  don't 
trouble  your  father — write  to  me — we  shall  be 
always  glad  to  see  you;  and  you  must  teach 
Philip  to  like  his  book  a  little  better — eh, 
Phil  ?  " 
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"No,  father;  /shall  be  rich  enough  to  do 
without  books,"  said  Philip,  rather  coarsely; 
but  then  observing  the  heightened  color  of  his 
cousin,  he  went  up  to  him,  and  with  a  gen- 
erous impulse  said,  "Arthur,  you  admired  this 
gun;  pray  accept  it.  Nay,  don't  be  shy — I 
can  have  as  many  as  I  like  for  the  asking: 
you're  not  so  well  off,  you  know." 

The  intention  was  kind,  but  the  manner  was 
so  patronizing  that  Arthur  felt  offended.  He 
put  back  the  gun,  and  said,  drily,  "  I  shall 
have  no  occasion  for  the  gun,  thank  you." 

If  Arthur  was  offended  by  the  offer,  Philip 
was  much  more  offended  by  the  refusal.  "  As 
you  like;  I  hate  pride,"  said  he;  and  he  gave 
the  gun  to  the  groom  as  he  vaulted  into  his 
saddle,  with  the  lightness  of  a  young  Mercury. 
"  Come,  father  !  " 

Mr.  Beaufort  had  now  mounted  his  favorite 
hunter — a  large,  powerful  horse  well  known 
for  its  prowess  In  the  field.  The  rider  trotted 
him  once  or  twice  through  the  spacious 
yard. 

"Nonsense,  Tom:  no  more  hurt  in  the  loins 
than  I  am.  Open  that  gate;  we  will  go  across 
the  paddock,  and  take  the  gate  yonder — the 
old  six-bar — eh,  Phil  ?  " 

"  Capital  ! — to  be  sure  !  " 

The  gate  was  opened — the  grooms  stood 
watchful  to  seethe  leap,  and  a  kindred  curios- 
ity arrested  Robert  Beaufort  and  his  son. 

How  well  they  looked  I  those  two  horsemen; 
the  ease,  lightness,  spirit  of  the  one,  with  the 
fine-limbed  and  fiery  steed  that  literally 
"  bounded  beneath  him  as  a  barb  " — seemingly 
as  gay,  as  ardent,  and  as  haughty  as  the  boy- 
rider.  And  the  manly,  and  almost  herculean, 
form  of  the  elder  Beaufort,  which,  from  the 
buoyancy  of  its  movements,  and  the  supple 
grace  that  belongs  to  the  perfect  mastership  of 
any  athletic  art,  possessed  an  elegance  and 
dignity,  especially  on  horseback,  which  rarely 
accompanies  proportions  equally  sturdy  and 
robust.  There  was  indeed  something  knightly 
and  chivalrous  in  the  bearing  of  the  elder 
Beaufort — in  his  handsome  aquiline  features, 
the  erectness  of  his  mien,  the  very  wave  of  his 
hand,  as  he  sjxirred  from  the  yard. 

"What  a  fine-looking  fellow  my  uncle  is  I  " 
said  Arthur,  with  involuntary  admiration. 

"  Ay,  an  excellent  life — amazingly  strong  !  " 
returned  the  pale  father,  with  a  slight  sigh. 

"Philip,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  as  they  can- 


tered across  the  paddock,  "  I  thinK  the  gate  is 
is  too  much  for  you.  I  will  just  take  Puppet 
over,  and  then  we  will  open  it  for  you." 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  father  !  you  don't  know 
how  I  'm  improved  !  "  And  slackening  the 
rein,  and  touching  the  side  of  his  horse,  the 
young  rider  darted  forward  and  cleared  the 
gate,  which  was  of  no  common  height,  with  an 
ease  that  extorted  a  loud  bravo  from  the  proud 
father. 

"Now,  Puppet,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  spur- 
ring his  own  horse.  The  animal  cantered 
towards  the  gate,  and  then  suddenly  turned 
round  with  an  impatient  and  angry  snort. 
"  For  shame.  Puppet  ! — for  shame,  old  boy  I  " 
said  the  sportsman,  wheeling  him  again  to  the 
barrier.  The  horse  shook  his  head,  as  if  in 
remonstrance;  but  the  spur  vigorously  ap- 
plied, showed  him  that  his  master  would  not 
listen  to  his  mute  reasonings.  He  bounded 
forward — made  at  the  gate — struck  his  hoofs 
against  the  top-bar — fell  forward,  and  threw 
his  rider  head  foremost  on  the  road  beyond. 
The  horse  rose  instantly — not  so  the  master. 
The  son  dismounted,  alarmed  and  terrified. 
His  father  was  speechless  !  and  blood  gushed 
/rom  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  as  the  head 
drooped  heavily  on  the  boy's  breast.  The 
bystanders  had  witnessed  the  fall  —  they 
crowded  to  the  spot — they  took  the  fallen 
men  from  the  weak  arms  of  the  son — the  head 
groom  examined  him  with  the  eye  of  one  who 
had  picked  up  science  from  his  experience  in 
such  casualities. 

"  Speak,  brother  ! — where  are  you  hurt  ?  " 
exclaimed  Robert  Beaufort. 

"  He  will  never  speak  more  !  "  said  the 
groom,  bursting  into  tears.  "His  neck  is 
broken  !  " 

"  Send  for  the  nearest  surgeon,"  cried  Mr. 
Robert.  "  Good  God  !  boy  !  don't  mount 
that  devilish  hofse  !  " 

But  Arthur  had  already  'leaped  on  the  un- 
happy steed,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
appnlling  affliction.    "  Which  way  ?  " 

"  Straight  on  to  *  *  *  *  only  two  miles — 
every  one  knows  Mr.  Pov/is's  house.  God 
bless  you  !  "  said  the  groom. 

Arthur  vanished. 

"  Lift  hirn  carefully,  and  take  him  to  the 
house,"  said  Mr.  Robert.  "  My  poor  brother  ! 
my  dear  brother  !  " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  cry,  a  single  shrill 
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heart-breaking  cry;  and  Philip  fell  senseless 
to  the  ground. 

No  one  heeded  him  at  that  hour — no  one 
heeded  the  fatherless  bastard.  "  Gently, 
gently,"  said  Mr.  Robert,  as  he  followed  the 
sen'-ants  and  their  load.  And  he  then  mut- 
tered to  himself,  and  his  sallow  cheek  grew 
bright,  and  his  breath  came  short:  He  has 
made  no  will  I — he  never  made  a  will  !  " 


CHAPTER  V. 

Constance.  O  boy,  then  where  art  thou  ? 
,  ...  What  becomes  of  me  ? 

— King  John. 

It  was  three  days  after  the  death  of  Philip 
Beaufort — for  the  surgeon  arrived  only  to  con- 
firm the  judgment  of  the  groom: — In  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  cottage,  the  windows  closed, 
lay  the  body,  in  its  coffin,  the  lid  not  yet  nailed 
down.  There,  prostrate  on  the  floor,  tearless, 
speechless,  was  the  miserable  Catherine;  poor 
Sidney,  too  young  to  comprehended  all  his 
loss,  sobbing  at  her  side;  while  Philip  apart, 
seated  beside  the  coffin,  gazed  abstractedly  on 
that  cold  rigid  face,  which  had  never  known 
one  frown  for  his  boyish  follies. 

In  another  room,  that  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  late  owner,  called  his  study,  sat 
Robert  Beaufort.  Everything  in  this  room 
spoke  of  the  deceased.  Partially  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  house,  it  communicated 
by  a  winding  staircase,  with  a  chamber  above, 
to  which  Philip  had  been  wont  to  betake  him- 
self whenever  he  returned  late,  and  over-ex- 
hilarated, from  some  rural  feast  crowning  a 
hard  day's  hunt.  Above  a  quaint  old-fash- 
ioned bureau  of  Dutch  workmanship  (which 
Philip  had  picked  up  at  a  sale  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  marriage)  was  a  portrait  of 
Cjitherine  taken  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth. 
On  a  peg  on  the  door  that  led  to  the  staircase, 
still  hung  his  rough  driving-coat.  The  win- 
dow commanded  the  view  of  the  paddock,  in 
which  the  worn-out  hunter  or  the  unbroken 
c«;lt  grazed  at  will.    Around  the  walls  of  the 

study  "  —  (a  strange  misnomer  !)  —  hung 
prints  of  celebrated  fox-hunts  and  renowned 
steeple-chases:  guns,  fishirg-nxls,  and  foxes' 
brushes,  ranged  with  a  sportsman's  neatness, 
supplied  the  place  of  books.    On  the  mantel- 


piece lay  a  cigar-case,  a  well-worn  volume  on 
the  Veterinary  Art,  and  the  last  number  of 
The  Sporting  Magazine.  And  in  that  room — 
thus  witnessing  of  the  hardy,  masculine,  rural 
life,  that  had  passed  away — sallow,  stooping, 
townworn,  sat,  I  say,  Robert  Beaufort,  the 
heir-at-law, — alone:  for  the  very  day  of  the 
death  he  had  remanded  his  son  home  with  the 
letter  that  announced  to  his  wife  the  change 
in  their  fortunes,  and  directed  her  to  send  his 
lawyer  post-haste  to  the  house  of  death.  The 
bureau,  and  the  drawers,  and  the  boxes  which 
contained  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  were 
open;  their  contents  had  been  ransacked;  no 
certificate  of  the  private  marriage,  no  hint  of 
such  an  event;  not  a  paper  found  to  signify 
the  last  wishes  of  the  rich  dead  man. 

He  had  died  and  made  no  sign.  Mr.  Robert 
Beaufort's  countenance  was  still  and  com- 
posed. 

A  knock  at  the  door  was  heard,  the  lawyer 
entered. 

"  Sir,  the  undertakers  are  here,  and  Mr, 
Greaves  has  ordered  the  bells  to  be  rung:  at 
three  o'clock  he  will  read  the  service." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Blackwell,  for  taking 
these  melancholy  offices  on  yourself.  My 
poor  brother  ! — it  is  so  sudden  !  But  the 
funeral,  you  say  ought  to  take  place  to-day  ?" 

"The  weather  is  so  warm,"  said  the  lawyer, 
wiping  his  forehead.  As  he  spoke,  the  Death- 
bell  was  heard. 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  It  would  have  been  a  terrible  shock  to 
Mrs.  Morton  if  she  had  been  his  wife,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Blackwell,  But  I  suppose  per- 
sons of  that  kind  have  very  little  feeling.  I 
must  say,  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  family, 
that  the  event  happened  before  Mr.  Beaufort 
was  wheedled  into  so  improper  a  marriage." 

"  It  was  fortunate,  Blackwell.  Have  you 
ordered  the  post-horses  ?  1  shall  start  im- 
mediately after  the  funeral." 

*'  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  cottage, 
sir  ? " 

"  Ypu  may  advertise  it  for  sale." 

And  Mrs.  Morton  and  the  boys  ?  " 
"  Hum — we  will  consider.    Shje  was  a  trades- 
man's daughter.    I  think  I  ought  to  provide 
for  her  suitably,  eh  ?  " 

It  is  more  than  t'ne  world  could  expect 
from  you,  sir:  it  is  very  different  from  a  wife." 
"Oh,  very  !  very  much  so,  indeed!  Just 
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ring  for  a  lighted  candle,  we  will  seal  up  these 
boxes.  And — I  think  I  could  take  a  sand- 
wich.   Poor  Philip  !  " 

The  funeral  was  over;  the  dead  shovelled, 
away.  What  a  strange  thing  it  does  seem,  that 
that  very  form  which  we  prized  so  charily, 
for  which  we  prayed  the  winds  to  be  gentle, 
which  we  lapped  from  the  cold  in  our  arms, 
from  whose  footstep  we  would  have  removed  a 
stone,  should  be  suddenly  thrust  out  of  sight  — 
an  abomination  that  the  earth  must  not  look 
upon — a  despicable  loathsomeness,  to  be  con- 
cealed and  to  be  forgotten  !  And  this  same 
composition  of  bone  and  muscle  that  was  yes- 
terday so  strong — which  men  respected,  and 
women  loved,  and  children  clung  to — to-day 
so  lamentably  powerless,  unable  to  defend  or 
protect  those  who  lay  nearest  to  its  heart;  its 
riches  wrested  from  it,  its  wishes  spat  upon, 
its  influence  expiring  with  its  last  sigh  !  A 
breath  from  its  lips  making  all  that  mighty 
difference  between  what  it  was  and  what  it  is  ! 

The  post-horses  were  at  the  door  as  the 
funernl  procession  returned  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  bowed  slightly  to  Mrs. 
Morton,  and  said,  with  his  pocket-handkerchief 
still  before  his  eyes — 

I  will  write  to  you  in  a  few  days,  ma'am; 
you  will  find  that  I  shall  not  forget  you.  I'he 
cottage  will  be  sold;  but  we  shan't  hurry  you. 
(iood-bye,  ma'am;  good-bye,  my  boys;  "  and 
he  patted  his  nephews  on  the  head. 

Philip  winced  aside,  and  scowled  haughtily 
at  his  uncle,  who  muttered  to  himself,  ''That 
boy  will  come  to  no  good  !  "  Little  Sidney 
pnt  his  hand  into  the  rich  man's,  and  looked 
up,  pleadingly,  into  his  face.  Can't  you  say 
something  pleasant  to  poor  mamma.  Uncle 
Robert  ?  " 

Mr.  Beaufort  hemmed  huskily,  and  entered 
the  britska — it  had  been  his  brother's:  the 
lawyer  followed,  and  they  drove  away. 

A  week  after  the  funeral,  Philip  stole  from 
the  house  into  the  conservatory,  to  gather 
some  fruit  for  his  mother;  she  had  scarcely 
touched  food  since  Beaufort's  death.  She  was 
worn  to  a  shadow;  her  hair  had  turned  gray, 
^ow  she  had  at  last  found  tears,  and  she  wept 
noiselessly  but  unceasingly. 

The  boy  had  plucked  some  grapes,  and 
placed  them  carefully  in  his  basket:  he  was 
about  to  select  a  nectarine  that  seemed  riper 
than  the  rest,  when  his  hand  was  roughly 


seized;  and  the  gruff  voice  of  John  Green.^  the 
gardener,  exclaimed, — 

"What  are  you  about,  Master  Philip?  you 
must  not  touch  them  'ere  fruit  !  " 

"  How  dare  you,  fellow  !  "  cried  the  young 
gentleman,  in  a  tone  of  equal  astonishment 
and  wrath. 

"  None  of  your  airs.  Master  Philip  !  What 
I  means  is,  that  some  great  folks  are  coming 
to  look  at  the  place  to-morrow;  and  I  won't 
have  my  show  of  fruit  spoiled  by  being  pawed 
about  by  the  like  of  you:  so,  that's  plain, 
Master  Philip  !  " 

The  boy  grew  very  pale,  but  remained  si- 
lent. The  gardener,  delighted  to  retaliate  the 
insolence  he  had  received,  continued — 

"You  need  not  go  for  to  look  so  spiteful, 
master;  you  are  not  the  great  man  you 
thought  you  were;  you  are  nobody  now,  and 
so  you  will  find  ere  long.  So,  march  out,  if 
you  please:  I  wants  to  lock  up  the  glass," 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  the  lad  roughly  by  the 
arm;  but  Philip,  the  most  irascible  of  mortals, 
was  strong  for  his  years,  and  fearless  as  a 
young  lion.  He  caught  up  a  watering-pot, 
which  the  gardener  had  deposited  while  he 
expostulated  with  his  late  tyrant,  and  struck 
the  man  across  the  face  with  it  so  violently 
and  so  suddenly,  that  he  fell  back  over  the 
beds,  and  the  glass  crackled  and  shivered 
under  him.  Philip  did  not  wait  for  the  foe  to 
recover  his  equilibrium;  but,  taking  up  his 
grapes,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  disputed 
nectarine,  quitted  the  spot;  and  the  gardener 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  pursue  him.  To 
boys,  under  ordinary  circumstances— boys  who 
have  buffeted  their  way  through  a  scolding 
nursery,  a  wrangling  family,  or  a  public  school 
— there  would  have  been  nothing  in  this  squab- 
ble to  dwell  on  the  memory  or  vibrate  on  the 
nerves,  after  the  first  burst  of  passion;  but 
to  Philip  Beaufort  it  was  an  era  in  life;  it  was 
the  first  insult  he  had  ever  received;  it  was  his 
initiation  into  that  changed,  rough,  and  terrible 
career,  to  which  the  spoiled  darling  of  vanity 
and  love  was  henceforth  condemned.  His 
pride  and  his  self-esteem  had  incurred  a  fear- 
ful shock.  He  entered  the  house,  and  a  sick- 
ness came  over  him;  his  limbs  trembled;  he 
sat  down  in  the  hall,  and,  placing  the  fruit 
beside  him,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
and  wept.  Those  were  not  the  tears  of  a  boy, 
drawn  from  a  shallow  source;  they  were  the 
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burning;,  agonizing,  reluctant  tears,  that  men 
shed,  wrung  from  the  heart  as  if  it  were  its 
biood. 

He  had  never  been  sent  to  school,  lest  he 
should  meet  with  mortification.  He  had  had 
various  tutors,  trained  to  show,  rather  than  to 
exact  respect;  one  succeeding  another,  at  his 
own  whim  and  caprice.  His  natural  .quick- 
ness, and  a  very  strong,  hard,  inquisitive  turn 
of  mind,  had  enabled  him,  however,  to  pick 
up  more  knowledge,  though  of  a  desultory  and 
miscellaneous  nature,  than  boys  of  his  age 
generally  possess;  and  his  roving,  independent, 
out-of-door  existence,  had"  served  to  ripen  his 
understanding.  He  had  certainly,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  arrived  at  some,  though  not 
very  distinct,  notion  of  his  peculiar  position; 
but  none  of  its  inconveniences  had  visited  him 
till  that  day.  He  began  now  to  turn  his  eyes 
to  the  future;  and  vague  and  dark  forebodings 
— a  consciousness  of  the  shelter,  the  pro- 
tector, the  station,  he  had  lost  in  his  father's 
death — crept  coldly  over  him.  While  thus 
musing,  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  bell;  he  lifted 
his  head;  it  was  the  postman,  with  a  letter. 
Philip  hastily  rose,  and,  averting  his  face,  on 
which  the  tears  were  not  dried,  took  the  let- 
ter; and  then,  snatching  up  his  little  basket  of 
fruit,  repaired  to  his  mother's  room. 

The  shutters  were  half  closed  on  the  bright 
day — oh,  what  a  mockery  is  there  in  the  smile 
of  the  happy  sun  when  it  shines  on  the 
wretched  !  Mrs.  Morton  sat,  or  rather 
crouched,  in  a  distant  corner;  her  streaming 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy;  listless,  drooping;  a 
very  image  of  desolate  woe;  and  Sidney  was 
weaving  flower-chains  at  her  feet. 

Mamma  ! — mother  !  "  whispered  Philip,  as 
he  threw  his  arm  round  her  neck;  "look  up  ! 
look  up  I — my  heart  breaks  to  see  you.  Do 
taste  this  fruit:  you  will  die  too,  if  you  go  on 
thus;  and  what  will  become  of  us — of  Sid- 
ney ? " 

Mrs.  Morton  did  look  up  vaguely  into  his 
face,  and  strove  to  smile. 

"See,  too,  I  have  brought  you  a  letter;  per- 
haps good  news:  shall  I  break  the  seal  ?  " 

Mrs.  Morton  shook  her  head  gently,  and 
took  the  letter— alas  !  how  different  from  that 
one  which  Sidney  had  placed  in  her  hands  not 
two  short  weeks  since — it  was  Mr.  Robert 
Beaufort's  hand- writing.  She  shuddered,  and 
laid  it  down.    And  then  there  suddenly,  and 


for  the  first  time,  flashed  across  her  the  sense 
of  her  strange  position — the  dread  of  the 
future.  What  were  her  sons  to  be  hence- 
forth ?  What  herself  ?  Whatever  the  sanctity 
of  her  marriage,  the  law  might  fail  her.  At 
the  disposition  of  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  the 
fate  of  three  lives  might  depend.  She  gasped 
for  breath;  again  took  up  the  letter;  and 
hurried  over  the  contents:  they  ran  thus:— 

"  Dear  Madam, — Knowing  that  you  must  naturally 
be  anxious  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  your  children 
and  yourself,  left  by  my  poor  brother  destitute  of  all 
provision,  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  which  it 
seems  to  me  that  propriety  and  decorum  allow,  to  ap- 
prise you  of  my  intentions.  I  need  not  say  that,  prop- 
erly speaking,  you  can  have  no  kind  of  claim  upon  the 
relations  of  my  late  brother;  nor  will  I  hurt  your  feel- 
ings by  those  moral  reflections  which  at  this  season  oi 
sorrow  cannot,  I  hope,  fail  involuntarily  to  force  them- 
selves upon  you.  Without  more  than  this  mere  allus- 
ion to  your  peculiar  connection  with  my  brother,  I 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  add,  that  that  connec- 
tion tended  very  materially  to  separate  him  from  the 
legitimate  branches  of  his  family;  and  in  consulting 
with  them  as  to  a  provision  for  you  and  your  children, 
I  find  that,  besides  scruples  that  are  to  be  respected, 
some  natural  degree  of  soreness  exists  upon  their 
minds.  Out  of  regard,  however,  to  my  poor  brother 
(though  I  saw  very  little  of  him  of  late  years),  I  am 
willing  to  waive  those  feelings  which,  as  a  father  and 
a  husband,  you  may  conceive  that  I  share  with  the  rest 
of  my  family.  You  will  probably  now  decide  on  living 
with  some  of  your  own  relations;  and  that  you  may 
not  be  entirely  a  burden  to  them,  I  beg  to  say  that  1 
shall  allow  you  a  hundred  a-year;  paid,  if  you  prefer 
it,  quarterly.  You  may  also  select  such  articles  of 
linen  and  plate  as  you  require  for  your  own  use.  With 
regard  to  your  sons,  I  have  no  objection  to  place  them 
at  a  grammar-school,  and,  at  a  proper  age,  to  appren- 
tice them  to  any  trade  suitable  to  their  future  station, 
in  the  choice  of  which  your  own  family  can  give  you 
the  best  advice.  If  they  conduct  themselves  properly, 
they  may  always  depend  on  my  protection.  1  do  not 
wish  to  hurry  your  movements;  but  it  will  probably 
be  painful  to  you  to  remain  longer  than  you  can  help 
in  a  place  crowded  with  unpleasant  recollections;  and 
as  the  cottage  is  to  be  sold — indeed,  my  brother-in-law. 
Lord  Lilburne,  thinks  it  would  suit  him — you  will  be 
liable  to  the  interruption  of  strangers  to  see  it;  and 
your  prolonged  residence  at  Fernside,  you  must  be 
sensible,  is  rather  an  obstacle  to  the  sale.  I  beg  to  in- 
close you  a  draft  for  loo/.  to  pay  any  present  expenses; 
and  to  request,  when  you  are  settled,  to  know  where 
the  first  quarter  shall  be  paid. 

"  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Jackson  (who,  I  think,  is  the 
bailiff)  to  detail  my  instructions  as  to  selling  the  crops, 
etc.,  and  discharging  the  servants;  so  that  you  may 
have  no  further  trouble. 

"  I  am.  Madam, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 
"  Robert  Beaufort. 

"  Berkeley  Square,  September  12th,  18 — ." 

The    letter    fell  from  Catherine's  hands 
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Her  grief  was  changed  to  indignation  and 
scorn. 

The  insolent  I  "  she  exclaimed,  with  flash- 
ing eyes.  "This  to  me  ! — to  mc  ! — the  wife, 
the  lawful  wife  of  his  brother  !  the  wedded 
mother  of  his  brother's  children  !  " 

"Say  that  again,  mother  !  again — again  !  " 
cried  Philip,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  His  wife  ! — 
wedded  !  " 

"  I  swear  it,"  said  Catherine,  solemnly.  "  I 
kept  the  secret  for  your  father's  sake.  Now^ 
for  yours  the  truth  must  be  proclaimed." 

Thank  God  !  thank  God  !  "  murmured 
Philip,  in  a  quivering  voice,  throwing  his  arms 
round  his  brother,  "  We  have  no  brand  on  our 
names,  Sidney." 

At  those  accents,  so  full  of  suppressed  joy 
and  pride,  the  mother  felt  at  once  all  that  her 
son  had  suspected  and  concealed.  She  felt 
that  beneath  his  haughty  and  wayward  charac- 
ter there  had  lurked  delicate  and  generous 
forbearance  for  her;  that  from  his  equivocal 
position  his  very  faults  might  have  arisen;  and 
a  pang  of  remorse  for  her  long  sacrifice  of  the 
children  to  the  father  shot  through  her  heart. 
It  was  followed  by  a  fear,  an  appalling  fear, 
more  painful  than  the  remorse.  The  proofs 
that  were  to  clear  herself  and  them  !  The 
words  of  her  husband,  that  last  awful  morn- 
ing, rang  in  her  ear.  The  minister  dead  ;  the 
witness  absent;  the.  register  lost!  But  the 
copy  of  that  register  ! — the  copy  !  might  not 
that  suffice?  She  groaned,  and  closed  her 
eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  future:  then  start- 
ing up,  she  hurried  from  the  room,  and  went 
straight  to  Beaufort  s  study. 

As  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the 
door,  she  trembled  and  drew  back.  But  care 
for  the  living  was  stronger  at  that  moment  than 
even  anguish  for  the  dead:  she  entered  the 
apartment;  she  passed  with  a  firm  step  to  the 
bureau.  It  was  locked;  Robert  Beautfort's 
seal  upon  the  lock: — on  every  cupboard,  every 
box,  every  drawer,  the  same  seal  that  spoke  of 
rights  more  valued  than  own.  But  Catherine 
was  not  daunted:  she  turned  and  saw  Philip 
by  her  side;  she  pointed  to  the  bureau  in 
silence;  the  boy  understood  the  appeal.  He 
left  the  room,  and  returned  in  a  few  moments 
with  a  chisel.  The  lock  was  broken;  trem- 
blingly and  eagerly  Catherine  ransacked  the 
contents;  opened  paper  after  paper,  letter  after 
letter,   in    vain:    no    certificate,  no  will,  no 


memorial.  Could  the  brother  have  abstracted 
the  fatal  proof  ?  A  word  sufficed  to  explain  to 
Philip  what  she  sought  for;  and  his  search  was 
more  minute  than  hers.  Every  possible  re- 
ceptacle for  papers  in  that  room,  in  the  whole 
house,  was  explored,  and  still  the  search  was 
fruitless. 

Three  hours  afterwards  they  were  in  the 
same  room  in  which  Philip  had  brought  Robert 
Beaufort's  letter  to  his  mother.  Catherine 
was  seated,  tearless,  but  deadly  pale  with 
heart-sickness  and  dismay. 

"Mother,"  said  Philip,  "may  I  now  read 
the  letter  ?" 

"Yes,  boy;  and  decide  for  us  all."  She 
paused,  and  examined  his  face  as  he  read. 
He  felt  her  eye  was  upon  him,  and  re- 
strained his  emotions  as  he  proceeded.  When 
he  had  done,  he  lifted  his  dark  gaze  upon 
Catherine's  watchful  countenance. 

"  Mother,  whether  or  not  we  obtain  our 
rights,  you  will  still  refuse  this  man's  charity  ? 
I  am  young — a  boy,  but  I  am  strong  and 
active.  I  will  work  for  you  day  and  night.  I 
have  it  in  me — I  feel  it;  anything  rather  than 
eating  Jiis  bread." 

"Philip!  Philip!  you  are  indeed  my  son; 
your  father's  son  !  And  have  you  no  reproach 
for  your  mother,  who  so  v/eakly,  so  criminally, 
concealed  your  birthright,  till,  alas  !  discovery 
may  be  too  late  ?  Oh  !  re[)roach  me,  reproach 
me  !  it  will  be  kindness.  No  !  do  not  kiss 
me  !  I  cannot  bear  it.  Boy  !  boy  !  if,  as  my 
heart  tells  me,  we  fail  in  proof,  do  you  under- 
stand what,  in  the  world's  eye,  I  am;  w^hat 
you  are  ?  " 

"  I  do  !  "  said  Philip,  firmly;  and  he  fell  on 
his  knees  at  her  feet.  "  Whatever  others  call 
you,  you  are  a  mother,  and  I  your  son.  You 
are,  in  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  my  Father's 
Wife,  and  I  his  Heir." 

Catherine  bowed  her  head,  and,  with  a  gush 
of  tears,  fell  into  his  arms.  Sidney  crept  up 
to  her,  and  forced  his  lips  to  her  cold  cheek. 
"  Mamma!  what  vexes  you?  Mamma,  mamma!  " 

"  Oh,  Sidney  !  Sidney  !  How  like  his  fa- 
ther !  Look  at  him,  Philip  !  Shall  we  do 
right  to  refuse  him  even  this  pittance  ?  Must 
he  be  a  beggar  too  ?  " 

"  Never  a  beggar,'  said  Philip,  with  a  pride 
that  showed  what  hard  lessons  he  had  yet 
to  learn,  "The  lawful  sons  of  a  Beaufort 
were  not  born  to  beg  their  bread  ! " 
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CHAPTER  VL 

•*  The  storm  above,  and  frozen  world  below. 
»  *  *  *  * 

The  olive  bough 
Faded  and  cast  upon  the  common  wind, 
And  earth  a  doveless  ark."— Laman  Blanchard. 

>-^R.  Robert  Beaufort  was  generally  con- 
sidered by  the  world  a  very  worthy  man.  He 
had  never  committed  any  excess — never  gam- 
bled nor  incurred  debt — nor  fallen  into  the 
warm  errors  most  common  with  his  sex.  He 
was  a  good  husband — a  careful  father^ — an 
agreeable  neighbor — rather  charitable  than 
otherwise,  to  the  poor.  He  was  honest  and 
methodical  in  his  dealings,  and  had  been 
known  to  behave  handsomely  in  different  re- 
lations of  life.  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort,  indeed, 
always  meant  to  do  what  was  right — in  the  eyes 
of  the  world !  He  had  no  other  rule  of  action 
but  that  which  the  world  supplied:  his  religion 
was  decorum — his  sense  of  honor  was  regard 
to  opinion.  His  heart  was  a  dial  to  which  the 
would  was  the  sun:  when  the  great  eye  of  the 
public  fell  on  it,  it  answered  every  purpose 
that  a  heart  could  answer;  but  when  that  eye 
was  invisible,  the  dial  was  mute — a  piece  of 
brass  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  just  to  Robert  Beaufort  to  assure  the 
reader  that  he  wholly  disbelieved  his  brother's 
story  of  a  private  marriage.  He  considered 
that  tale,  when  heard  for  the  first  time,  as  the 
mere  invention  (and  a  shallow  one)  of  a  man 
wishing  to  make  the  imprudent  step  he  was 
about  to  take  as  respectable  as  he  could. 
The  careless  tone  of  his  brother  when  speak- 
ing upon  the  subject — his  confession  that  of 
such  a  marriage  there  were  no  distinct  proofs, 
except  a  copy  of  a  register  (which  copy 
Robert  had  not  found)— made  his  incredulity 
natural.  He  therefore  deemed  himself  under 
no  obligation  of  delicacy,  or  respect,  to  a 
woman  through  whose  means  he  had  very 
nearly  lost  a  noble  succession — a  woman  who 
had  not  even  borne  his  brother's  name — a 
woman  whom  nobody  knew.  Had  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton been  Mrs.  Beaufort,  and  the  natural  sons 
legitimate  children,  Robert  Beaufort,  sup- 
posing their  situation  of  relative  power  and 
dependence  to  have  been  the  same,  would 
have  behaved  with  careful  and  scrupulous 
generosity.  The  world  would  have  said, 
^  "Nothing  can  be  handsomer  than  Mr.  Robert 


Beaufort's  conduct  !  "  Nay,  if  Mrs.  Morton 
had  been  some  divorced  wife  of  birth  and 
connections,  he  would  have  made  very  differ- 
ent dispositions  in  her  favor:  he  would  not 
have  allowed  the  connections  to  call  him 
shabby.  But  here  he  felt  that,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  the  world,  if  it  spoke  at 
ail,  (which  it  would  scarcely  think  it  worth 
while  to  do),  would  be  on  his  side.  An  artful 
woman — low-born,  and,  of  course,  low-bred — 
who  wanted  to  inveigle  her  rich  and  careless 
paramour  into  marriage;  what  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  man  she  had  sought  to  injure 
— the  rightful  heir  ? 

Was  it  not  very  good  in  him  to  do  anything 
for  her,  and,  if  he  provided  for  the  children 
suitably  to  the  original  station  of  the  mother, 
did  he  not  go  to  the  very  utmost  of  reasonable 
expectation  ?  He  certainly  thought  in  his 
conscience,  such  as  it  was,  that  he  had  acted 
well — not  extravagantly,  not  foolishly;  but 
luell.  He  was  sure  the  world  would  say  so  if 
it  knew  all:  he  was  not  bound  to  do  anything. 
He  was  not,  therefore,  prepared  for  Catherine's 
short,  haughty,  but  temperate  reply  to  his  let- 
ter: a  reply  which  conveyed  a  decided  refusal 
of  his  offers — asserted  positively  her  own 
marriage,  and  the  claims  of  her  children — in- 
timated legal  proceedings — and  was  signed  in 
the  name  of  Catherine  Beaufort.  Mr.  Beau- 
fort put  the  letter  in  his  bureau,  labelled, 
"  Impertinent  answer  from  Mrs.  Morton,  Sept. 
14,"  and  was  quire  contented  to  forget  the 
existence  of  the  writer,  until  his  lawyer,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  informed  him  that  a  suit  had  been 
instituted  by  Catherine.  Mr.  Robert  turned 
pale,  but  Blackwell  composed  him. 

Pooh,  sir  !  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  It 
is  but  an  attempt  to  extort  money:  the  attor- 
ney is  a  low  practitioner,  accustomed  to  get 
up  bad  cases:  they  can  make  nothing  of  it." 

This  was  true:  whatever  the  rights  of  the 
case,  poor  Catherine  had  no  proofs — no  evi- 
dence— v/hich  could  justify  a  respectable  lawyer 
to  advise  her  proceeding  to  a  suit.  She  named 
two  witnesses  of  her  marriage — one  dead,  the 
other  could  not  be  heard  of.  She  selected 
for  the  alleged  place  in  which  the  ceremony 
was  performed  a  very  remote  village,  in  which 
it  appeared  that  the  register  had  been  de- 
stroyed. No  attested  copy  thereof  was  to  be 
found,  and  Catherine  was  stunned  on  hearing 
that,  even  if  found,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it 
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could  be  received  as  evidence,  unless  to  cor- 
roborate actual  personal  testimony.  It  so 
happened  that  when  Philip,  many  years  ago, 
had  received  a  copy,  he  had  not  shown  it  to 
Catherine,  nor  mentioned  Mr.  Jone's  name  as 
the  copyist.  In  fact,  then  only  three  years 
married  to  Catherine,  his  worldly  caution  had 
not  yet  been  conquered  by  confident  experi- 
ence of  her  generosity.  As  for  the  mere 
moral  evidence  dependent  on  the  publication 
of  her  bans  in  London,  that  amounted  to  no 

proof  whatever;  nor,  on  inquiry  at  A  ,  did 

the  Welsh  villagers  remember  anything  further 
than  that,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  a  handsome 
gentleman  had  visited  Mr.  Price,  and  one  or 
two  rather  thought  that  Mr.  Price  had  married 
him  to  a  lady  from  London;  evidence  quite 
inadmissible  against  the  deadly,  damning  fact, 
that,  for  fifteen  years,  Catherine  had  openly 
borne  another  name,  and  lived  with  Mr.  Beau- 
fort ostensibly  as  his  rnistress.  Her  generosity 
in  this  destroyed  her  case  Nevertheless,  she 
found  a  low  practitioner,  who  took  her  money  ! 
and  neglected  her  cause;  so  her  suit  was  heard 
and  dismissed  with  contempt.  Henceforth, 
then,  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  the 
public,  Catherine  was  an  impudent  adventurer, 
and  her  sons  were  nameless  outcasts. 

And  now,  relieved  from  all  fear,  Mr.  Robert 
Beaufort  entered  upon  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  splendid  fortune.  The  house  in  Berkeley- 
square  was  furnished  anew.  Great  dinners 
and  gay  routs  were  given  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaufort  became  persons  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  rich  man  had,  even 
when  poor,  been  ambitious;  his  ambition  now 
centered  in  his  only  son.  Arthur  had  always 
been  considered  a  boy  of  talents  and  promise — 
to  what  might  he  not  now  aspire  ?  The  term  of 
his  probation  with  the  tutor  was  abridged,  and 
Arthur  Beaufort  was  sent  at  once  to  Ox- 
ford. 

Before  he  went  to  the  university,  during  a 
short  preparatory  visit  to  his  father,  Arthur 
spoke  to  him  of  the  Mortons. 

"  What  has  become  of  them,  sir  ?  and  what 
have  you  done  for  them  ?  " 

"  Done  for  them  !  "  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  open- 
ing his  eyes.  What  should  I  do  for  persons 
who  have  just  been  harassing  me  wath  the  most 
unprincipled  litigation  ?  My  conduct  to  them 
has  been  too  generous;  that  is,  all  things  con- 
sidered.   But  when  you  are  my  age  you  will 


find  there  is  very  little  gratitude  in  the  world, 
Arthur." 

Still,  sir,"  said  Arthur,  with  the  good  nature 
that  belonged  to  him:  "still,  my  uncle  was 
greatly  attached  to  them;  and  the  boys,  at 
least,  are  guiltless." 

"Well,  well  I"  replied  Mr.  Beaufort,  a  little 
impatiently;  "  I  believe  they  want  for  nothing: 
I  fancy  they  are  with  the  mother's  relations. 
W^henever  they  address  me  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, they  shall  not  find  me  revengeful  or  hard- 
hearted; but,  since  we  are  on  this  topic," 
continued  the  father,  smoothing  his  shirt-frill 
with  a  care  that  showed  his  decorum  even  in 
trifles,  "  I  hope  you  see  the  results  of  that 
kind  of  connection,  and  that  you  will  take 
warning  by  your  poor  uncle's  example.  And 
now  let  us  change  the  subject;  it  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  one,  and,  at  your  age,  the  less 
your  thoughts  turn  on  such  matters  the 
better." 

Arthur  Beaufort,  with  the  careless  gen- 
erosity of  youth,  that  gauges  other  men's 
conduct  by  its  own  sentiments,  believed  that 
his  father,  who  had  never  been  niggardly  to 
himself,  had  really  acted  as  his  words  im- 
plied; and,  engrossed  by  the  pursuits  of  the 
new  and  brilliant  career  opened,  whether  to 
his  pleasures  or  his  studies,  suffered  the  ob- 
jecrts  of  his  inquiries  to  pass  from  his  thoughts. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Morton,  for  by  that  name 
we  must  still  call  her,  and  her  children,  were 
settled  in  a  small  lodging  in  a  humble  suburb; 
situated  on  the  high  road  between  Fernside 
and  the  metropolis.  She  saved  from  her  hope- 
less law-suit,  after  the  sale  of  her  jewels  and 
ornaments,  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  her,  with 
economy,  to  live  respectably  for  a  year  or  two  at 
least,  during  which  time  she  might  arrange  her 
plans  for  the  future.  She  reckoned,  as  a  sure 
resource,  upon  the  assistance  of  her  relations; 
but  it  was  one  to  which  she  applied  with  natural 
shame  and  reluctance.  She  had  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  her  father  during  his  life. 
To  him,  she  never  revealed  the  secret  of  her 
miarriage,  though  he  did  not  write  like  a  per- 
son conscious  of  error.  Perhaps,  as  she  always 
said  to  her  son,  she  had  made  to  her  husband 
a  solemn  promise  never  to  divulge  or  even  hint 
that  secret  until  he  himself  should  authorize 
its  disclosure.  For  neither  he  nor  Catheiine 
ever  contemplated  separation  or  death.  Alas  ! 
how  all  of  us,  when  happy,  sleep  secure  in  the 
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dark  shadows,  which  ought  to  warn  us  of  the 
sorrows  that  ai^e  to  come  !  Still  Catherine's 
father,  a  man  of  coarse  mind  and  not  rigid 
principles,  did  not  take  much  to  heart  that 
connection  which  he  assumed  to  be  illicit. 
She  was  provided  for,  that  was  some  comfort: 
doubtless  Mr.  Beaufort  would  act  like  a  gen- 
tleman, perhaps  at  last  make  her  an  honest 
woman  and  a  lady. 

Meanwhile,  she  had  a  fine  house,  and  a  fine 
carriage,  and  fine  servants;  and  so  far  from 
applying  to  him  for  money,  was  constantly 
sending  him  little  presents.  But  Catherine 
only  saw,  in  his  permission  of  her  correspond- 
ence, kind,  forgiving,  and  trustful  affection, 
and  she  loved  him  tenderly:  when  he  died,  the 
link  that  bound  her  to  her  family  was  broken. 
Her  brother  succeeded  to  the  trade;  a  man  of 
probity  and  honor,  but  somewhat  hard  and  un- 
amiable.  In  the  only  letter  she  had  received 
from  him — the  one  announcing  her  father's 
death — he  told  her  plainly,  and  very  properly, 
that  he  could  not  countenance  the  life  she  led: 
tlfat  he  had  children  growing  up — that  all  in- 
tercourse between  them  was  at  an  end,  unless 
>he  left  Mr.  Beaufort;  when,  if  she  sincerely 
repented,  he  would  still  prove  her  affectionate 
brother. 

Though  Catherine  had  at  the  time  resented 
this  letter  as  unfeeling — now,  humbled  and 
sorrow-stricken,  she  recognized  the  propriety 
of  principle  from  which  it  emanated.  Her 
brother  was  v/ell  off  for  his  station — she  would  \ 
explain  to  him  her  real  situation — he  would 
believe  her  story.  She  would  write  to  him, 
and  beg  him.  at  least,  to  give  aid  to  her  poor 
children. 

But  this  step  she  did  not  take  till  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  pittance  was  consumed — 
till  nearly  three  parts  of  year  since  Beautfort's 
death  had  expired — and  till  sundry  warnings, 
not  to  be  li;^htiv  heeded,  had  made  her  fore- 
I'ode  the  probability  of  an  early  death  for  her- 
self. From  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  she  had 
been  placed  by  Mr.  Beaufort  at  the  head  of  his 
household,  she  had  been  "  cradled,  not  in  ex- 
travagance, but  in  an  easy  luxury,  which  had  not 
brought  with  it  habits  of  economy  and  thrift. 
She  could  grudge  anything  to  herself,  but  to 
her  children — his  children,  whose  every  whim 
had  been  anticipated,  she  had  not  the  heart  to 
l)e  saving.  She  could  have  starved  in  a  garret 
had  she  been  alone;  but  she  could  not  see 


them  wanting  a  comfort  while  she  possessed  a 
guinea.  Philip,  to  do  him  justice,  evinced  a 
consideration  not  to  have  been  expected  from 
his  early  and  arrogant  recklessness.  But 
Sidney,  who  could  expect  consideration  from 
such  a  child  ?  What  could  he  know  of  the 
change  of  circumstances  —  of  the  value  of 
money  ?  Did  he  seem  dejected,  Catherine 
would  steal  out  and  spend  a  week's  income  on 
the  lapful  of  toys  which  she  brought  home. 
Did  he  seem  a  shade  more  pale — did  he  com- 
plain of  the  slightest  ailment,  a  doctor  must 
be  sent  for. 

Alas  !  her  own  ailments,  neglected  and  un- 
heeded, were  growing  beyond  the  reach  of 
medicine.  Anxious — fearful — gnawed  by  re- 
gret for  the  past — the  thought  of  famine  in 
the  future — she  daily  fretted  and  wore  herself 
away.  She  had  cultivated  her  mind  during 
her  secluded  residence  with  Mr.  Beaufort, 
but  she  had  learned  none  of  the  arts  by  which 
decayed  gentlewomen  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door;  no  little  holiday  accomplishments,  which, 
in  the  day  of  need,  turn  to  useful  trade;  no 
water-color  drawings,  no  paintings  on  velvet, 
no  fabrication  of  pretty  gewgaws,  no  em- 
broidery and  fime  needle-work.  She  was 
helpless — utterly  helpless;  if  she  had  resigned 
herself  to  the  thought  of  service,  she  would 
not  have  had  the  physical  strength  for  a  place 
of  drudgery,  and  where  could  she  have  found 
the  testimonials  necessary  for  a  place  of 
I  trust  ?  A  great  change,  at  this  time,  was  ap- 
parent in  Philip.  Had  he  fallen,  then,  into 
kind  hands,  and  under  guiding  eyes,  his  pas- 
sions and  energies  might  have  ripened  into 
rare  qualities  and  great  virtues.  But  perhaps, 
as  Goethe  has  somew^here  said,  Experience, 
after  all,  is  the  best  Teacher."  He  kept  a 
constant  guard  on  his  vehement  temper — his 
wayward  will;  he  would  not  have  vexed  his 
mother  for  the  world. 

But,  strange  to  say  (it  was  a  great  mystery 
in  the  woman's  heart),  in  proportion  as  he  be- 
came more  amiable,  it  seemed  that  his  mother 
loved  him  less.  Perhaps  she  did  not,  in  that 
change,  recognize  so  closely  the  darling  of  the 
old  time;  perhaps  the  very  weaknesses  and 
importunities  of  Sidney,  the  hourly  sacrifices 
the  child  entailed  upon  her,  endeared  the 
younger  son  more  to  her  from  that  natural 
sense  of  dependence  and  protection  which 
forms  the  great  bond  between  mother  and 
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child;  perhaps,  too,  as  Philip  had  been  one  to 
insoire  as  much  pride  as  affection,  so  the  pride 
!aded  away  with  the  expectations  that  had  fed 
it,  and  carried  olf  in  its  decay  some  of  the  af- 
fection that  intertwined  with  it.  However 
this  be,  Philip  had  formerly  appeared  the  more 
spoiled  and  favored  of  the  two;  and  now  Sid- 
ney seemed  all  in  all. 

Thus,  beneath  the  yoimger  son's  carressing 
gentleness,  there  grew  up  a  certain  regard  for 
self;  it  was  latent,  it  took  amiable  colors;  it 
it  had  even  a  certain  charm  and  grace  in  so 
sweet  a  child,  but  selfishness  it  was  not  the 
less:  in  this  he  differed  from  his  brother. 
Philip  was  self-willed:  Sidney,  self-loving.  A 
certain  timidity  of  character,  endearing  per- 
haps to  the  anxious  heart  of  a  mother,  made 
this  fault  in  the  younger  boy  more  likely  to 
take  root.  For,  in  bold  natures,  there  is  a 
lavish  and  uncalculating  recklessness  which 
scorns  self  unconsciously:  and  though  there 
is  a  fear  which  arises  from  a  loving  heart,  and 
is  but  sympathy  for  others — the  fear  which 
belongs  to  a  timid  cha.racter  is  but  egotism — 
but,  when  physical,  the  regard  for  one's  own 
person:  when  moral,  the  anxiety  for  one's  own 
interests. 

It  u-as  in  a  small  room  in  a  lodging-house  in 

the  suburb  of  H  that  Mrs.  Morton  was 

seated  by  the  window,  nervously  awaiting  the 
knock  of  the  postman,  who  was  expected  to 
bring  her  brother's  reply  to  her  letter.  It  was, 
therefore,  between  ten  and  ele^^en  o'clock — a 
morning  in  the  merry  month  of  June.  It  was 
hot  and  sultry,  which  is  rare  in  an  English 
June.  A  flytrap,  red,  white,  and  yellow,  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  swarmed  with  flies; 
flies  were  on  the  ceiling,  flies  buzzed  at  the 
windows;  the  sofa  and  chairs  of  horse-hair 
seemed  stuffed  with  flies.  There  was  an  air 
of  heated  discomfort  in  the  thick,  solid  moreen 
curtains,  in  the  gaudy  paper,  in  the  bright- 
staring  carpet,  in  the  very  looking-glase  over 
the  chimney-piece,  where  a  strip  of  mirror  lay 
imprisoned  in  an  embrace  of  frame  covered 
with  yellow  muslin.  We  may  talk  of  the 
dreariness  of- winter;  and  winter,  no  doubt,  is 
desolate:  but  what  in  the  world  is  more  dreary 
to  eyes  inured  to  the  verdure  and  bloom  of 
Nature — 

"  The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields," 

— than  a  close  room  in  a  suburban  lodsfinsf- 
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house;  the  sun  piercing  every  corner;  nothing 
fresh,  nothing  cool,  nothing  fragrant  to  be 
seen,  felt,  or  inhaled;  all  dust,  glare,  noise,  with 
a  chandler's  shop,  perhaps,  next  door  ?  Sidney, 
armed  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  was  cutting  the 
pictures  out  of  a  story  book,  which  his  mother 
had  bought  him  the  day  before.  Philip, 
who,  of  late,  had  taken  much  to  rambling 
about  the  streets — it  may  be,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  one  of  those  benevolent,  eccentric, 
elderly  gentlemen,  he  had  read  of  in  old  novels, 
who  suddenly  come  to  the  relief  of  distressed 
virtue;  or,  more  probably,  from  the  restless- 
ness that  belonged  to  his  adventurous  temper- 
ament;—  Philip  had  left  the  house  since 
breakfast, 

"  Oh  !  how  hot  this  nasty  room  is  !  "  ex- 
claimed Sidney,  abruptly,  looking  up  from  his 
employment.  "  Sha'n't  we  ever  go  into  the 
country  again,  mamma  ?  " 

"Not  a  present,  my  love." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  my  pony;  why  can't  I 
have  my  pony,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Because  —  because  —  the  pony  is  sold, 
Sidney." 

"Who  sold  it?" 

"  Your  uncle." 

"He  is  a  very  naughty  man,  my  uncle:  is 
not  he  ?  But,  can't  I  have  another  pony  ?  It 
would  be  so  nice,  this  fine  weather  I  " 

"  Ah  I  my  dear,  I  wish  I  could  afford  it; 
but  you  shall  have  a  ride  this  week  !  Yes," 
continued  the  mother,  as  if  reasoning  with 
herself,  in  excuse  of  the  extravagance,  "  he 
does  not  look  well:  poor  child  !  he  7nust  have 
exercise." 

"A  ride! — oh!  that  is  my  own  kind 
mamma  ! "  exclaimed  Sidney,  clapping  his 
hands.  "  Not  on  a  donkey,  you  know  I — a 
pony.  The  man  down  the  street,  there,  lets 
ponies.  I  must  have  the  white  pony  with  the 
long  tail.  But,  I  say,  mamma,  don't  tell 
Philip,  pray  don't;  he  would  be  jealous." 

"No,  not  jealous,  my  dear;  why  do  you 
think  so  ? " 

"  Because  he  is  always  angry  when  I  ask 
you  for  anything.  It  is  very  unkind  in  him, 
for  I  don't  care  if  he  has  a  pony,  too, — only 
not  the  white  one." 

Here  the  postman's  knock,  loud  and  sud- 
den, startled  Mrs.  Morton  from  her  seat.  She 
pressed  her  hands  tightly  to  her  heart,  as  if  to 
still  its  beating,  and  went  tremulously  to  the 
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door;  thence  to  the  stairs,  to  anticipate  the  | 

lumbering  step  of  the  slip-shod  maid-servant.  | 
"  Give  it  me,  Jane;  give  it  me  !  "  j 
"One    shilling   and    eightpence— charged , 

double— if  you  please,  ma'am  !  Thank  you."  j 
"  Mamma,  may  I  tell  Jane  to  engage  the 

pony  ? " 

"Not  now,  my  love;  sit  down;  be  quiet:  I 
— I  am  not  well." 

Sidney,  who  was  affectionate  and  obedient, 
crept  back  peaceably  to  the  window,  and,  af- 
ter a  short,  impatient  sigh,  resumed  the  scis- 
sors and  the  story-book.  I  do  not  apologize 
to  the  reader  for  the  various  letters  I  am  ob- 
liged to  lay  before  him:  for  character  often 
betrays  itself  more  in  letters  than  in  speech. 
Mr.  Roger  Morton's  reply  was  couched  in 
these  terms: — 

"  Dear  Catherine— I  have  received  your  letter  of 
the  14th  inst.,  and  v.-rite  per  return.    I  am  very  much 
grieved  to  hear  of  your  afflictions;  but,  whatever 
you  say,  I  cannot  think  the  late  Mr.  Beaufort  acted 
like  a  conscientious  man,  in  forgetting  to  make  his 
will,  and  leaving  his  little  ones  destitute.    It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  his  intentions;  but  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating.    And  it  is  hard  upon  me,  who 
have  a  large  family  of  my  own,  and  get  my  livelihood 
by  honest  industry,  to  have  a  rich  gentleman's  children 
to  maintain.    As  for  your  story  about  the  private  mar- 
riage, it  may  or  not  be.    Perhaps  you  were  taken  in  by 
that  worthless  man,  for  a  real  marriage  it  could  not  be. 
And,  as  you  say,  the  law  has  decided  that  point;  there- 
fore, the  less  you  say  on  the  matter  the  better.    It  all 
comes  to  the  same  thing.    People  are  not  bound  to  be- 
lieve what  can't  be  proved.    And  even  if  what  you  say 
is  true,  you  are  more  to  be  blamed  than  pitied  for  hold- 
ing your  tongue  so  many  years,  and  discrediting  an 
honest  family  as  ours  has  always  been  considered.  I 
am  sure  my  wife  would  not  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing  for  the  finest  gentleman  that  ever  wore  shoe- 
leather.    However,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings; 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  ready  to  do  whatever  is  right  and 
proper.    You  cannot  expect  that  I  should  ask  you  to 
my  house.    My  wife,  you  know,  is  a  very  religious 
woman— what  is  called  evangelical;  but  that's  neither 
here  nor  there:  I  deal  with  all  people,  churchmen  and 
dissenters— even  Jews,— and  don't  trouble   my  head 
much  about  differences  in  opinion.    I  dare  say  there 
are  many  ways  to  heaven;  as  I  said,  the  other  day,  to 
Mr.  Thwaites,  our  member.    But  it  is  right  to  say  my 
wife  will  not  hear  of  your  coming  here;  and,  indeed,  it 
might  do  harm  to  my  business,  for  there  are  several 
elderly  single  gentlewomen,  who  buy  flannel  for  the 
poor  at  my  shop,  and  they  are  very  particular;  as  they 
ought  to  be,  indeed:  for  morals  are  very  strict  in  this 
county,  and  particularly  in  this  town,  where  we  cer- 
tainly do  pay  very  high  church-rates.    Not  that  I 
grumble;  for,  though  1  am  as  liberal  as  any  man,  I  am 
for  an  established  church;  as  I  ought  to  be,  since  the 
dean  is  my  best  customer.    With  regard  to  yourself  I 
inclose  you  10/.,  and  you  will  let  me  know  when  it  is 
gone,  and  I  will  see  what  more  1  can  do.    You  say  you 
are  very  poorly,  which  1  am  sorry  to  hear;  but  you 


must  pluck  up  your  spirits,  and  take  in  plain  work, 
and  I  really  think  you  ought  to  apply  to  Mr.  Robert 
Beaufort.  He  bears  a  high  character;  and,  notwith- 
standing your  lawsuit,  which  I  cannot  approve  of,  I 
dare  say  he  might  allow  you  40/.  or  50/.  a-year,  if  you 
apply  properly,  which  would  be  the  right  thing  in  him. 
So  much  for  you.  As  for  the  boys — poor,  fatherless 
creatures! — it  is  very  hard  that  they  should  be  so  pun- 
ished for  no  fault  of  their  own;  and  my  wife,  who, 
though  strict,  is  a  good-hearted  woman,  is  ready  and 
willing  to  do  what  I  wish,  about  them.  You  say  the 
eldest  is  near  sixteen,  and  well  come  on  in  his  studies. 
I  can  get  him  a  very  good  thing  in  a  light,  genteel  way. 
My  wife's  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Plaskvvith,  is  a 

bookseller  and  stationer,  with  pretty  practice,  in  R  . 

He  is  a  clever  man,  and  has  a  newspaper,  which  he 
kindly  sends  me  every  week;  and,  though  it  is  not  my 
county,  it  has  some  very  sensible  views,  and  is  often 
noticed  in  the  London  papers,  as  '  our  provincial  con- 
temporary.' Mr.  Plaskwith  owes  me  some  money, 
which  I  advanced  him  when  he  set  up  the  paper;  and 
he  has  several  times  most  honestly  oflered  to  pay  me, 
in  shares  in  the  said  paper.  But,  as  the  thing  might 
break,  and  I  don't  like  concerns  I  don't  understand,  I 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  his  very  handsome  pro- 
posals. Now  Plaskwith  wrote  me  word,  two  days  ago, 
that  he  wanted  a  genteel,  smart  lad,  as  assistant  and 
'prentice,  and  offered  to  take  my  eldest  boy;  but  we 
can't  spare  him.  I  write  to  Christopher  by  this  post; 
and  if  your  youth  will  run  aown  on  the  top  of  the 
coach,  and  inquire  for  Mr.  Plaskwith— the  fare  is  trifling 
— I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  engaged  at  once.  But  you 
will  say,  '  There's  the  premium  to  consider! '  No  such 
thing;  Kit  will  set  off  the  premium  against  his  debt  to 
me;  so  you  will  have  nothing  to  pay.  'Tis  a  very 
pretty  business;  and  the  lad's  education  v/ill  get  him 
on;  so  that's  off  your  mind.  As  to  the  little  chap,  I'll 
take  him  at  once.  You  say  he  is  a  pretty  boy;  and  a 
pretty  boy  is  always  a  help  in  a  linen-draper's  shop. 
He  shall  share  and  share  with  my  own  young  folks: 
and  Mrs.  Morton  will  take  care  of  his  v/ashing  and 
morals.  I  conclude — (this  is  Mrs.  M's  suggestion) — 
that  he  has  had  the  measles,  cowpock,  and  hooping- 
cough,  which  please  let  me  know.  If  he  behave  well, 
which,  at  his  age,  we  can  easily  break  him  into,  he  is 
settled  for  life.  So  now  you  have  got  rid  of  two  mouths 
to  feed,  and  have  nobody  to  think  of  but  yourseif, 
which  must  be  a  great  comfort.  Don't  forget  to  write 
to  Mr.  Beaufort;  and  if  he  don't  do  something  for  you, 
he's  not  the  gentleman  I  lake  him  for:  but  you  are  my 
own  fiesh  and  blood,  and  shan't  starve;  for,  though  I 
don't  think  it  right  in  a  man  in  business  to  encourage 
what's  wrong,  yet,  when  a  person's  down  in  the  world^ 
I  think  an  ounce  of  help  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
preaching.  My  wife  thinks  otherwise,  and  wants  to 
j  send  you  some  tracts;  but  everybody  can't  be  as  cor- 
I  rect  as  some  folks.  However,  as  I  said  before,  that's 
;  neither  here  nor  there.  Let  me  know  when  your  boy 
,  comes  down,  and  also  about  the  measles,  cowpock,  and 
i  hooping-cough;  also  if  all's  right  with  Mr.  Plaskwith. 

So  novvT  I  hope  you  will  feel  more  comfortable;  and 
I  remain,                 "  Dear  Catherine, 
I              "  Your  forgiving  and  affectionate  brother. 
I  Roger  Morton. 

1       High  Street,  N  ,Jiuie  i^r 

I  "  P.  S,— Mrs.  M.  says  that  she  will  be  a  mother  to 
j  your  little  boy,  and  that  you  had  better  mend  up  ail 
j  his  Ifnen  before  you  send  him." 
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As  Catherine  finished  this  epistle,  she  lifted 
her  eyes  and  beheld  Philip.  He  had  entered 
noiselessly,  and  he  remained  silent,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  and  watching  the  face  of  his 
mother,  which  crimsoned  with  painful  humilia- 
tion while  she  read.  Philip  was  not  now  the 
trim  and  dainty  stripling  first  introduced  to 
the  reader.  He  had  outgrown  his  faded  suit 
of  funereal  mourning;  his  long  neglected  hair 
hung  elf-like  and  matted  down  his  cheeks; 
there  was  a  gloomy  look  m  his  bright  dark 
eyes.  Poverty  never  betrays  itself  more  than 
in  the  features  and  form  of  Pride.  It  was 
evident  that  his  spirit  endured,  rather  than  ac- 
commodated itself  to,  his  fallen  state;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  soiled  and  threadbare  gar- 
ments, and  a  haggardness  that  ill  becomes  the 
years  of  palmy  youth,  there  was  about  his 
whole  mien  and  person  a  wild  and  savage 
grandeur  more  impressive  than  his  former 
ruffling  arrogance  of  manner. 

''Well,  mother,"  said  he,  with  a  stange  mix- 
ture of  sternness  in  his  countenance,  and  pity 
in  his  voice;  "well,  mother,  and  what  says 
your  brother  ? " 

"  You  decided  for  us  once  before,  decide 
again.  But  I  need  not  ask  you;  you  would 
never  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  interrupted  Philip,  vaguely; 
"  let  me  see  what  we  are  to  decide  on." 

Mrs.  Morton  was  naturally  a  woman  of  high 
courage  and  spirit,  but  sickness  and  grief  had 
worn  down  both;  and  though  Philip  was  but 
sixteen,  there  is  something  in  the  very  nature 
of  woman — especially  in  trouble — which  makes 
her  seek  to  lean  on  some  other  will  than  her 
own.  She  gave  Philip  the  letter,  and  went 
quietly  down  by  Sidney. 

"Your  brother  means  well,"  said  Philip, 
when  he  had  concluded  the  espistle. 

"Yes,  but  nothing  is  to  be  done;  I  cannot, 

cannot  send  poor  Sidney   to — to  "  and 

Mrs.  Morton  sobbed. 

"No,  my  dear,  dear  mothe'',  no;  it  would  be 
terrible,  indeed,  to  part  you  and  him.  But 
this  bookseller — Plaskwith — perhaps  I  shall 
be  able  to  support  you  both." 

"Why,  you  do  not  think,  Philip,  of  being  an 
apprentice! — you,  who  have  been  so  brought 
up — you,  who  are  so  proud  !  " 

"  Mother,  I  would  sweep  the  crossings  for 
your  sake  !  Mother,  for  your  sake  I  would  ^o 
to  my  uncle  Beaufort  with  my  hat  in  my  hand, 


for  half-pence.  Mother,  I  am  not  proud.  I 
would  be  honest,  if  I  can — but  when  I  see  you 
pining  away,  and  so  changed,  the  devil  comes 
into  me,  and  I  often  shudder  lest  I  should 
commit  some  crime — what,  I  don't  know  !  " 

"Come  here,  Philip — my  own  Philip — my 
son,  my  hope,  my  firstborn!"  —  and  the 
mother's  heart  gushed  forth  in  all  the  fond- 
ness of  early  days.  "  Don't  speak  so  terribly, 
you  frighten  me  !  " 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him  soothingly.  He  laid  his  burning 
temples  on  her  bosom,  and  nestled  himself  to 
her,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  after  some 
stormy  paroxysm  of  his  passionate  and  way- 
ward infancy.  So  there  they  remained — their 
lips  silent,  their  hearts  speaking  to  each  other — 
each  from  each  taking  strange  succor  and  holy 
strength — till  Philip  rose,  calm,  and  with  a 
quiet  smile, — "  Good-by,  mother;  I  will  go  at 
once  to  Mr.  Plaskwith/' 

"  But  you  have  no  money  for  the  CDach-fare; 
here,  Philip,"  and  she  placed  her  purse  in  his 
hand,  from  which  he  reluctantly  selected  a  few- 
shillings.  "And  mind,  if  the  man  is  rude, 
and  you  dislike  him — mind,  you  must  not  sub- 
ject yourself  to  insolence  and  mortification." 

"  Oh,  all  will  go  well,  don't  fear,"  said  Philip, 
cheerfully,  and  he  left  the  house. 

Towards  evening  he  had  reached  his  desti- 
nation. The  shop  was -of  goodly  exterior, 
with  a  private  entrance;  over  the  shop  was 
written,  "  Christopher  Plaskwith,  Bookseller 
and  Stationer; "  on  the  private  door  a  brass 
plate,  inscribed  with  "  R   and  *  Mer- 
cury office,  Mr.  Plaskwith."  Philip  applied  at 
the  private  entrance,  and  was  shown  by  a 
"  neat-handed  Phillis  "  into  a  small  office-room. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  the 
bookseller  entered. 

Mr.  Christopher  Plaskwith  was  a  short,  stout 
man,  in  drab-colored  breeches,  and  gaiters  to 
match;  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat;  he  wore  a 
large  watch-chain,  with  a  prodigious  bunch  of 
seals,  alternated  by  small  keys  and  old-fash- 
ioned mourning-rings.  His  complexion  was 
pale  and  sodden,  and  his  hair  short,  dark,  and 
sleek.  The  bookseller  valued  himself  on  a 
likeness  to  Buonaparte;  and  affected  a  short, 
brusque,  peremptory  manner,  which  he  meant 
to  be  the  indication  of  the  vigorous  and  deci- 
sive character  of  his  prototype. 

"  So  you  are   the  young  gentleman  Mr 
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Roger  Morton  recommends  ? "  Here  Mr. 
Plaskwith  took  out  a  huge  pocket-book,  slowly 
unclasped  it,  staring  hard  at  Philip,  with  what 
he  designed  for  a  piercing  and  penetrative 
survey. 

"  This  is  the  letter — no  !  this  is  Sir  Thomas 
Champerdown's  order  for  fifty  copies  of  the 
last  Mercury^  containing  his  speech  at  the 
county  meeting.  Your  age,  young  man  ? — 
only  sixteen  ! — look  older;— that's  not  it — 
that's  not  it — and  this  is  it  ! — sit  down.  Yes, 
Mr.  Roger  Morton  recommends  you — a  re- 
lation— unfortunate  circumstances — well-edu- 
cated— hum  !  Well  young  man,  what  have' 
you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

"  Sir?" 

"Can  you  cast  accounts? — know  book- 
keeping ? " 

"  I  know  something  of  algebra,  sir." 
"  Algebra  ! — ^^oh,  what  else  ?  " 
"French  and  Latin." 

"  Hum  ? — may  be  useful.  Why  do  you  wear 
your  hair  so  long  ? — look  at  mine.  What's 
your  name  ?  " 

"  Philip  Morton." 

"  Mr.  Philip  Morton,  you  have  an  intelligent 
countenance — I  go  a  great  deal  by  counte- 
nances. You  know  the  terms  ? — most  favor- 
able to  you.  No  premium — I  settle  that  with 
Roger.  I  give  board  and  bed — find  your  own 
v/ashing.  Habits  regular — 'prenticeship  only 
five  years;  when  over,  must  not  set  up  in  the 
same  town.  I  will  see  to  the  mdentures.  When 
can  you  come  ?  " 

"When  you  please,  sir." 
-  "  Day   after    to-morrow,   by   six  o'clock 
coach." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Philip,  ''will  there  be  no 
salary? — something,  ever  so  small,  that  I 
could  send  to  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Salary,  at  sixteen  ? — board  and  bed — no 
premium!  Salary,  what  for  ?  'Prentices  have 
no  salary  I — you  will  have  every  comfort." 

"  Give  me  less  comfort,  that  I  may  give  my 
mother  more; — a  little  money,  ever  so  little, 
and  take  it  out  of  my  board:  I  can  do  with  one 
meal  a-day,  sir." 

The  l)ookseller  was  moved:  he  took  a  huge 
pinchful  of  snuff  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  mused  a  moment.  He  then  said,  as  he 
re-examined  Philip — 

"  Well,  young  man,  I'll  tell  you  what  we 
will  do.    You  shall  come  here  first  upon  trial; 


— see  if  we  like  each  other  before  we  sign,  the 
indentures; — allow  you,  meanwhile,  five  shil- 
lings a-week.  If  you  show  talent,  we  will  see 
if  I  and  Rodger  can  settle  about  some  little 
allowance.    That  do,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  yes,"  said  Philip  grate- 
fully. 

"  Agreed,  then.  Follow  me — present  you 
to  Mrs.  P." 

Thus  saying,  Mr.  Plaskwith  returned  the 
letter  to  the  pocket-book,  and  the  pocket-book 
to  the  pocket;  and,  putting  his  arms  behind 
his  coat  tails,  threw  up  his  chin,  and  strode 
through  the  passage  into  a  small  parlor,  that 
looked  upon  a  small  garden.  Here,  seated 
round  the  table,  were  a  thin  lady,  with  a  squint, 
(Mrs.  Plaskwith),  two  little  girls,  (the  Misses 
Plaskwith),  also  with  squints, — and  pinafores; 
a  young  man  of  three  or  four-and-twenty,  in 
nankeen  trowsers,  a  little  the  worse  for  wash- 
ing, and  a  black  velveteen  jacket  and  waist- 
coat. This  young  gentleman  was  very  much 
freckled;  wore  his  hair,  which  was  dark  and 
wiry,  up  at  one  side,  down  at  the  other;  had  a 
short  thick  nose;  full  lips;  and,  when  close  to. 
him,  smelt  of  cigars.  Such  was  Mr.  Plim- 
mins,  Mr.  Plaskwith's  factotmn,  foreman  in 
the  shop,  assistant-editor  to  \h.&  Mercury.  Mr. 
Plaskwith  formally  went  the  round  of  the  in- 
troduction; Mrs.  P.  nodded  her  head;  the 
Misses  P.  nudged  each  other,  and  grinned; 
Mr.  Plimmins  passed  his  hand  through  his 
hair,  glanced  at  the  glass,  and  bowed  very 
politely. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  P.,  my  second  cup,  and  give 
Mr.  Morton  his  dish  of  tea.  Must  be  tired, 
sir — hot  day.  Jemima,  ring — no,  go  to  the 
stairs,  and  call  out,  'More  buttered  toast.' 
That's  the  shorter  way — promptitude  is  my 
rule  in  life,  Mr.  Morton.  Pray — hum,  hum — 
have  you  ever  by  chance,  studied  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  great  Napoleon  Buonaparte?  " 

Mr.  Plimmins  gulped  down  his  tea,  and 
kicked  Philip  under  the  table.  Philip  looked 
fiercely  at  the  foreman,  and  replied,  sullenly, 
"No,  Sir." 

"That's  a  pity.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was 
a  very  great  man, — very  !  You  have  seen  his 
cast  ? — there  it  is,  on  the  dumb  waiter  !  Look 
at  it  !  see  a  likeness,  eh  ?  " 

"  Likeness,  sir  ?  I  never  sav/  Napoleon 
Buonaparte." 

"  Never  saw/^m  !    No  !  just  look  round  the 
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room.  Who  does  that  bust  put  you  in  mind 
of  ?  who  does  it  resemble  ?" 

Here  Mr.  Plaskwith  rose,  and  placed  him- 
.self  m  an  attitude;  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat,  ! 
and  his  face  pensively  mclined  towards  the  tea- 
table.  "Now  fancy  me  at  St.  Helena;  this 
table  is  the  ocean.  Now  then,  who  is  that 
cast  like,  Mr.  Philip  Morton  ?  " 

*'  I  suppose,  sir,  it  is  like  you  !  " 

"  Ah,  that  it  is  !  strikes  every  one  !  Does 
it  not,  Mrs.  P.,  does  it  not  ?  And  when  you 
have  known  me  longer,  you  will  find  a  moral 
similitude — a  moral,  sir  !  Straightforward — 
short — to  the  point — bold — determined  1  " 

Bless  me,  Mr.  P.  !  "  said  Mrs.  Plaskwith, 
very  querulously,  "  do  make  haste  with  your 
tea;  the  young  gentleman,  I  suppose,  wants  to 
go  home,  and  the  coach  passes  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour." 

Have  you  seen  Kean  in  Richard  the  Third, 
Mr.  Morton?"  asked  Mr.  Plimmins. 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  play." 
Never  seen  a  play  !    How  very  odd  !  " 

"  Not  at  all  "odd,  Mr.  Plimmins,"  said  the 
stationer.  "  Mr.  Morton  has  known  troubles 
■ — so  hand  him  the  hot  toast." 

Silent  and  morose,  but  rather  disdainful  than 
sad,  Philip  listened  to  the  babble  round  him, 
and  observed  the  ungenial  characters  with 
which  he  was  to  associate.  He  cared  not  to 
please  (that,  alas  !  had  never  been  especially 
his  study);  it  was  enough  for  him  if  he  could 
see,  stretching  to  his  mind's  eye  beyond  the 
walls  of  that  dull  room,  the  long  vistas  into 
fairer  fortune.  At  sixteen,  what  sorrow  can 
freeze  the  Hope,  or  what  prophetic  fear  whisper 
Fool  "  to  the  Ambition  ?  He  would  bear 
back  into  ease  and  prosperity,  if  not  into 
affluence  and  station,  the  dear  ones  left  at 
home.  From  the  eminence  of  five  shil- 
lings a-week,  he  looked  over  the  Promised 
Land. 

At  length,  Mr,  Plaskwith,  pulling  out  his 
watch,  said,  ''Just  in  tim.e  to  catch  the  coach; 
make  your  bow  and  be  off — Smart's  the 
word  !  "  Philip  rose,  took  up  his  hat,  made  a 
stiff  bow  that  included  the  whole  group,  and 
vanished  with  his  host. 

Mrs.  Plaskwith  breathed  more  easily  when 
he  was  gone. 

"  I  never  seed  a  more  odd,  fierce,  ill-bred- 
looking  young  man  !  I  declare  I  am  quite 
afraid  of  him.    What  an  eye  he  has  !  " 


"Uncommonly  dark;  what,  I  may  say, 
gipsy-like,"  said  Mr.  Plimmins. 

"  He  !  he  !    You  always  do  say  such  good 
'things,  Plimmins.    Gipsy-like!  he!  he!  So 
he  is  !    I  wonder  if  he  can  tell  fortunes  ?  " 

"  He'll  be  long  before  he  has  a  fortune 
of  his  own  to  tell,  tia  !  ha  ! "  said  Plim- 
mins. 

"  He  !  he  !  how  very  good  !  you  are  so 
pleasant  Plimmins." 

While  these  strictures  on  his  appearance 
were  still  going  on,  Philip  had  already  ascended 
the  roof  of  the  coach;  and,  waving  his  hand, 
with  the  condescension  of  old  times,  to  his 
future  master,  was  carried  away  by  the  "  Ex- 
press "  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust. 

"A  very  warm  evening,  sir,"  said  a  passen- 
ger seated  at  his  right;  puffing,  while  he  spoke, 
from  a  short  German  pipe,  a  volume  of  smoke 
into  Philip's  face. 

"  Very  warm.  Be  so  good  as  to  smoke  into 
the  face  of  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of 
you,"  returned  Philip,  petulantly. 

"  Ho,  ho  !  "  replied  the  passenger,  with  a 
loud,  powerful  laugh — the  laugh  of  a  strong 
man.  "You  don't  take  to  the  pipe  yet;  you 
will  by  and  by,  when  you  have  known  the 
cares  and  anxieties  that  I  have  gone  through. 
A  pipe  ! — it  is  a  great  soother  !— a  pleasant 
comforter  !  Blue  devils  fly  before  its  honest 
breath  !  It  ripens  the  brain — it  opens  the 
heart;  and  the  man  who  smokes,  thinks  like  a 
sage  and  acts  like  a  Samaritan  !  " 

Roused  from  his  reverie  by  this  quaint  and 
unexpected  declamation,  Philip  turned  his 
quick  glance  at  his  neighbor.  He  saw  a  man, 
of  great  bulk,  and  immense  physical  power — 
broad-  shouldered — deep-chested — not  corpu- 
lent, but  taking  the  same  girth  from  bone  and 
muscle  that  a  corpulent  man  does  from  flesh. 
He  wore  a  blue  coat — frogged,  braided  and 
buttoned  to  the  throat.  A  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat,  set  on  one  side,  gave  a  jaunty  ap- 
pearance to  a  countenance  which,  notwith- 
standing its  jovial  complexion  and  smiling 
mouth,  had,  in  repose,  a  bold  and  decided 
character.  It  was  a  face  well  suited  to  the 
frame,  inasmuch  as  it  betokened  a  mind 
capable  of  wielding  and  mastering  the 
brute  physical  force  of  body;  —  light  eyes 
of  piercing  intelligence;  rough,  but  resolute 
and  striking  features,  and  a  jaw  of  iron. 
There  was  thought,  there  was  power,  there  was 
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passion,  in  the  shaggy  brow,  the  deep-ploughed 
lines,  the  dilated  nostril,  and  the  restless  play 
of  the  lips.  Philip  looked  hard  and  gravely, 
and  the  man  returned  his  look. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  me,  young  gentle- 
man ? "  asked  the  passenger,  as  he  replaced 
the  pipe  in  his  mouth."  "  I  am  a  fine-looking 
man,  am  I  not  ?  " 

You  sefem  a  strange  one." 

Strange  ! — Ay,  I  puzzle  you,  as  I  have 
dv)ne,  and  shall  do,  many.  You  cannot  read 
me  as  easily  as  I  can  read  you.  Come,  shall 
I  guess  at  your  character  and  circumstances  ? 
You  are  a  gentleman  or  something  like  it,  by 
birth;  that  the  tone  of  your  voice  tells  me. 
You  are  poor,  devilish  poor;— that  the  hole  in 
your  coat  assures  me.  You  are  proud,  fiery, 
discontented,  and  unhappy; — all  that  I  see  in 
your  face.  It  was  because  I  saw  those  signs 
that  I  spoke  to  you.  I  volunteer  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  happy." 

I  dare  say  not;  for  if  you  know  all  the  un- 
happy you  must  have  a  sufficiently  large  ac- 
quaintance," returned  Philip. 

"  Your  wit  is  beyond  your  years  !  What  is 
your  calling,  if  the  question  does  not  offend 
you  ?  " 

^'  I  have  none  as  yet,"  said  Philip,  with  a 
slight  sigh,  and  a  deep  blush. 

"  More's  the  pity  !  "  grunted  the  smoker, 
with  a  long,  emphatic,  nasal  intonation.  "  I 
should  have  judged  that  you  were  a  raw  re- 
cruit in  the  camp  of  the  enemy." 

"  Enemy  !  I  don't  understand  you." 

"In  other  words,  a  plant  growing  out  of  a 
lawyer's  desk.  I  will  explain.  There  is  one 
class  of  spiders,  industrious,  hardworking  octo- 
pedes,  who,  out  of  the  sweat  of  their  brains,  (I 
take  it,  by-the-bye,  that  a  spider  must  have  a 
fine  craniological  development),  make  their 
own  webs  and  catch  their  own  flies.  There  is 
another  class  of  spiders  who  have  no  stuff  in 
them  wherewith  to  make  webs;  they,  there- 
fore, wander  about,  looking  out  for  food  pro- 
vided by  the  toil  of  their  neighbors.  When- 
ever they  come  to  the  web  of  a  smaller  spider, 
whose  larder  seems  well  supplied,  they  rush 
upon  his  domain  — pursue  him  to  his  holo — eat 
him  up  if  they  can — reject  him  if  he  is  too 
tough  for  their  maws,  and  quietly  possess 
themselves  of  all  the  legs  and  wings  they  find 
dangling  in  his  meshes:  these  spiflers  I  call 
enemies — the  world  calls  them  lawyers  !  " 


Philip  laughed:   "And  who  are  the  first 

class  of  spiders  ?  " 

"Honest  creatures  who  openly  confess  that 
they  live  upon  flies.  Lawyers  fall  foul  upon 
them,  under  pretence  of  delivering  flies  from 
their  clutches.  They  are  wonderful  blood- 
suckers these  lawyers,  in  spite  of  all  their 
hypocrisy.    Ha  !  ha  !    Ho  !  ho  !  " 

And  with  a  loud,  rough  chuckle,  more  ex- 
pressive of  malignity  than  mirth,  the  man 
turned  himself  round,  applied  vigorously  to 
his  pipe,  and  sank  into  a  silence  which,  as 
mile  after  mile  glided  past  the  wheels,  he  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  break.  Neither  was 
Philip  inclined  to  be  communicative.  Con- 
siderations for  his  own  state  and  prospects 
swallowed  up  the  curiosity  he  might  other- 
wise have  felt  as  to  his  singular  neighbor.  He 
had  not  touched  food  since  the  early  morning. 
Anxiety  had  made  him  insensible  to  hunger, 
till  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Plaskwith's;  and  then, 
feverish,  sore,  and  sick  at  heart,  the  sight  of 
the  luxuries  gracing  the  tea-table  only  revolted 
him.  He  did  not  nov/  feel  hunger,  but  he  was 
fatigued  and  faint.  For  several  nights  the 
sleep  which  youth  can  so  ill  dispense  with  had 
been  broken  and  disturbed;  and  now,  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  coach,  and  the  free  current 
of  a  fresher  and  more  exhausting  air  than  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  for  many  months, 
began  to  operate  on  his  nerves  like  the  intoxi- 
cation of  a  narcotic.  His  eyes  grew  heavy; 
indistinct  mists,  through  which  there  seemed 
to  glare  the  various  squints  of  the  female 
Plaskwiths,  succeeded  the  gliding  road  and  the 
dancing  trees. 

His  head  fell  on  his  bosom;  and  thence,  in- 
stinctively seeking  the  strongest  support  at 
hand,  inclined  towards  the  stout  smoker,  and 
finally  nestled  itself  composedly  on  that  gen- 
tleman's shoulder.  The  passenger,  feeling 
this  unwelcome  and  unsolicited  weight,  took 
the  pipe,  which  he  had  already  thrice  refilled, 
from  his  lips,  and  emitted  an  angry  and 
impatient  snort;  finding  that  this  produced  no 
effect,  and  that  the  load  grew  heavier  as  the 
boy's  sleep  grew  deeper,  he  cried,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "Holla!  I  did  not  pay  my  fare  to  be 
your  bolster,  young  man!"  and  shook  him- 
self lustily.  Philip  started,  and  would  have 
fallen  sidelong  from  the  coach,  if  his  neighbor 
bad  not  griped  him  hard  with  a  hand  that 
could  have  kept  a  young  oak  from  falling. 
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"  Rouse  yourself  ! — you  might  have  had  an 
ugly  tumble." 

Philip  muttered  something  inaudible,  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking,  and  turned  his 
dark  eyes  towards  the  man;  in  that  glance 
there  was  so  much  unconscious,  but  sad  and 
deep  reproach,  that  the  passenger  felt  touched 
and  ashamed.  Before,  however,  he  could  say 
anything  in  apology  or  conciliation,  Philip  had 
again  fallen  asleep.  But  this  time,  as  if  he 
had  felt  and  resented  the  rebuff  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  inclined  his  head  away  from  his 
neighbor,  against  the  edge  of  a  box  on  the 
roof — a  dangerous  pillow,  from  which  any 
sudden  jolt  might  transfer  him  to  the  road 
below. 

"  Poor  lad  ! — he  looks  pale  !  "  muttered  the 
man,  and  he  knocked  the  weed  from  his  pipe, 
which  he  placed  gently  in  his  pocket.  "  Per- 
haps the  smoke  was  too  much  for  him — he 
seems  ill  and  thin  ?  "  and  he  took  the  boy's 
long  lean  fingers  in  his  own.  "  His  cheek  is 
hollow  ! — what  do  I  know  but  it  may  be  with 
fasting?  Pooh!  I  was  a  brute.  Hush,  coachee, 
hush  '  don't  talk  so  loud,  and  be  d — d  to  you 
— he  will  certainly  be  off; "  and  the  man  softly 
and  creepingly  encircled  the  boy's  waist  with 
his  huge  arm.  Now,  then,  to  shift  his  head; 
— so— so, — that's  right."  Philip's  sallow  cheek 
and  long  hair  were  tenderly  lapped  on  the  so- 
liloquist's bosom..  ''Poor  vrretch  !  he  smiles; 
perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  home,  and  the  but- 
terflies he  ran  after  when  he  was  an  urchin — 
they  never  come  back,  those  days; — never- 
never — never  !  I  think  the  wind  veers  to  the 
east;  he  may  catch  cold;  " — and  with  that  the 
man  sliding  the  head  for  a  moment,  and  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  from  his  breast  to 
his  shoulder,  unbuttoned  his  coat  (as  he  re- 
placed the  weight,  no  longer  unwelcome,  in  its 
tormer  part),  and  drew  the  lappets  closely 
round  the  slender  frame  of  the  sleeper,  expos- 
ing his  own  sturdy  breast — for  he  wore  no 
waistcoat — to  the  sharpening  air.  Thus 
cradled  on  that  stranger's  bosom,  wrapped 
from  the  present,  and  dreaming  perhaps — 
while  a  heart  scorched  by  fierce  and  terrible 
struggles  with  life  and  sin  made  his  pillow — 
of  a  fair  and  unsullied  future,  slept  the  father- 
less and  friendless  boy. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

"  Constance.  My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world, 
My  widow-comfort." — KUig  John. 

Amidst  the  glare  of  lamps — the  rattle  of 

carriages — the  lumbering  of  carts  and  wagons 
— the  throng,  the  clam.or,  the  reeking  life  and 
dissonant  roar  of  London,  Philip  'woke  from 
his  happy  sleep.  He  woke,  uncertain  and  con- 
fused, and  saw  strange  eyes  bent  on  him  kindly 
and  watchfully. 

"You  have  slept  well,  my  lad!"  said  the 
passenger,  in  the  deep  ringing  voice  which 
made  itself  heard  above  all  the  noises  round. 

"  And  you  have  suffered  me  to  incommode 
you  thus  ?  "  said  Philip,  v/ith  more  gratitude 
in  his  voice  and  look  than,  perhaps,  he  had 
shown  to  any  one  out  of  his  own  family  since 
his  birth. 

"You  have  had  but  little  kindness  shown 
you,  my  poor  boy,  if  you  think  so  much  of 
this." 

"  No — all  people  were  very  kind  to  me  once. 
I  did  not  value  it  then."  Here  the  coach 
rolled  heavily  down  the  dark  arch  of  the  inn- 
yard. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  boy  !  You  look 
ill;  "  and  in  the  dark  the  man  slipped  a  sover- 
eign into  Philip's  hand. 

"  I  don't  want  money.  Though  I  thank  you 
heartily  all  the  same;  it  would  be  a  shame  at 
my  age  to  be  a  beggar.  But,  can  you  think  of 
an  employment  where  I  can  make  something  ? 
— what  they  offer  me  is  so  trifling.  I  have  a 
mother  and  a  brother — a  mere  child,  sir — at 
home." 

"Employment!"  repeated  the  man;  and  as 
the  coach  now  stopped  at  the  tavern  door,  the 
light  from  the  lamp  fell  full  on  his  marked 
face.  "Ay,  I  know  of  employment;  but  you 
should  apply  to  some  one  else  to  obtain  it  for 
you  !  As  for  me,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall 
meet  again  !  " 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that  ! — What  and  who  are 
you?"  asked  Philip,  with  a  rude  and  blunt 
curiosity. 

"  Me  ! "  returned  the  passenger,  with  his 
deep  laugh;  "Oh  !  I  know  some  people  who 
call  me  an  honest  fellow.  Take  the  employ- 
ment offered  you,  no  matter  how  trifling  the 
wages — keep  out  of  harm's  way.  Good  night 
to  you  !  " 

So  saying,  he  quickly  descended  from  the 
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roof,  and,  as  he  was  directing  the  coachman 
where  to  look  for  his  carpet-bag,  Philip  saw 
three  or  four  well-dressed  men  make  up  to 
him,  shake  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  wel- 
come him  with  great  seeming  cordiality. 

Philip  sighed.  "  He  has  friends,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself  ;  and,  paying  his  fare,  he 
turned  from  the  bustling  yard,  and  took  his 
solitary  way  home. 

A  week  after  his  visit  to  R  ,  Philip  was 

settled  on  his  probation  at  Mr.  Plaskwith's,  and 
Mrs.  Morton's  health  was  so  decidedly  worse, 
that  she  resolved  to  know  her  fate,  and  con- 
sult a  physician.  The  oracle  was  at  first  am- 
biguous in  its  response.  But  when  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton said  firmly,  *•  I  have  duties  to  perform; 
upon  your  candid  answer  rest  my  plans  with 
respect  to  my  children — left,  if  I  die  suddenly, 
destitute  in  the  world," — the  doctor  looked 
hard  in  her  face,  saw  its  calm  resolution,  and 
replied  frankly, — 

Lose  no  time,  then,  in  arranging  your 
plans;  life  is  uncertain  with  all — with  you, 
especially;  you  may  live  some  time  yet,  but 
your  constitution  is  much  shaken — I  fear 
there  is  water  on  the  chest.  No,  ma'am — no 
fee.    I  will  see  you  again." 

The  physican  turned  to  Sidney,  who  played 
with  his  watch-chain,  and  smiled  up  in  his 
face. 

"And  that  child,  sir?"  said  the  mother, 
wistfully,  forgetting  the  dread  fiat  pronounced 
against  herself, — "  he  is  so  delicate  !  " 

"  Not  at  all,  ma'am. — a  very  fine  little  fel- 
low;" and  the  doctor  patted  the  boy's  head, 
and  abruptly  vanished. 

"Ah!  mamma,  I  wish  you  Vv'ould  ride — I 
wish  you  would  take  the  white  pony  !  " 

"  Poor  boy  !  poor  boy  !  "  muttered  the 
mother:  "  I  must  not  be  selfish."  She  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands,  and  began  to 
think  ! 

.  Could  she,  thus  doomed,  resolve  on  declin- 
ing her  brother's  offer?  Did  it  not,  at  least, 
secure  bread  and  shelter  to  her  child  ?  When 
she  was  dead,  might  iiot  a  tie,  between  the 
uncle  and  nephew,  be  snapped  asunder  ? 
Would  he  be  as  kind  to  the  boy  as  now  when 
she  could  commend  him  ^ith  her  own  li])s  to 
his  care — when  she  could  place  that  precious 
charge  into  his  hands  ?  With  these  thoughts, 
she  formed  one  of  those  resolutions  which 
have  all  the  strength  of  self-sacrificing  love. 


She  would  put  the  boy  from  her,  her  last  solace 
and  comfort;  she  would  die  alone, — alone  ! 


CHAPTER  VHI. 

"  Constance.  When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of 
heaven, 

I  shall  not  know  him." — King  Johti. 

One  evening,  the  shop  closed  and  the  busi- 
ness done,  Mr.  Roger  Morton  and  his  family 
sat  in  that  snug  and  comfortable  retreat  which 
generally  backs  the  ware-rooms  of  an  English 
tradesman.  Happy  often,  and  indeed  happy, 
is  that  little  sanctuary,  near  to,  and  yet  remote 
from,  the  toil  and  care  of  the  busy  mart  from 
which  its  homely  ease  and  peaceful  security 
are  drawn.  Glance  down  those  rows  of  silenced 
shops  in  a  town  at  night,  and  picture  the  glad 
and  quiet  groups  gathered  within,  over  that 
nightly  and  social  meal  which  custom  has 
banished  from  the  more  indolent  tribes,  who 
neither  toil  nor  spin.  Placed  between  the 
two  extremes  of  life,  the  tradesman,  who  ven- 
tures not  beyond  his  means,  and  sees  clear 
books  and  sure  gains,  with  enough  of  X)ccupa- 
tion  to  give  healthful  excitement,  enough  of 
fortune  to  greet  each  new-born  child  without  a 
sigh,  might  be  envied  alike  by  those  above  and 
those  below  his  state — if  the  restless  heart  of 
man  ever  envied  Content  ! 

"And  so  the  little  boy  is  not  to  come  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Morton,  as  she  crossed  her  knife, 
and  fork,  and  pushed  away  her  plate,  in  token 
that  she  had  done  supper. 

"  I  don't  know. — Children,  go  to  bed;  there 
— there — that  will  do.  Good  night ! — Catherine 
does  not  say  either  yes  or  no.  She  wants  time 
to  consider. 

"  It  was  a  very  handsome  offer  on  our  part; 
some  folks  never  know  when  they  are  well  off." 

"  That  is  very  true,  my  dear,  and  you  are  a 
very  sensible  person.  Kate  herself  might  have 
been  an  honest  woman,  and,  what  is  miOre,  a 
very  rich  woman,  by  this  time.  She  might 
mave  married  Spencer,  the  young  brewer — an 
excellent  man,  and  well  to  do  !  " 

"  Spencer  !  I  don't  remember  him." 

"No:  after  she  went  off,  he  retired  from 
business,  and  left  the  place.  I  don't  know 
what's  become  of  him.  lie  was  mightily  taken 
with  her,  to  be  sure.  She  was  uncommonly 
handsome,  my  sister  Catherine." 
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"  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,  Mr. 
Morton,"  said  the  wife,  who  was  very  much 
marked  with  the  small-pox.  "  We  all  have  onr 
temptations  and  trials;  this  is  a  vale  of  tears, 
and  without  grace  we  are  whited  sepulchres." 

Mr.  Morton  mixed  his  brandy  and  water, 
and  moved  his  chair  into  its  customary  corner. 

''You  saw  your  brother's  letter,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause;  "he  gives  young  Philip  a  very 
good  character." 

"  The  human  heart  is  very  deceitful,"  replied 
Mrs.  Morton,  who,  by  the  way,  spoke  through 
her  nose.  "  Pray  Keaven  he  may  be  what  he 
seems;  but  whafs  bred  in  the  bone  comes  out 
in  the  flesh." 

"  V/e  must  hope  the  best,"  and  Mr.  Morton, 
mildly;  "and — put  another  lump  into  the 
grog,  my  dear." 

"  It  is  a  mercy,  I'm  thinking,  that  we  didn't 
have  the  other  little  boy.  I  dare  say  he  has 
never  even  been  taught  his  catechism:  them 
people  don't  know  what  is  to  be  a  mother. 
And,  besides,  it  would  have  been  very  awk- 
ward, Mr.  M.,  we  could  never  have  said  who 
he  was:  and  I've  no  doubt  Miss  Pryinall  would 
have  been  very  curious." 

"Miss    Pryinall    be  !"     Mr.  Morton 

checked  himself,  took  a  large  draught  of  the 
brandy  and  water,  and  added,  "  Miss  Pryinall 
wants  to  have  a  finger  in  every  body'c  pie." 

"  But  she  buys  a  deal  of  flannel,  and  does 
great  good  to  the  town;  it  was  she  who  found 
out  that  Mrs.  Giles  was  no  better  than  she 
should  be." 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Gile^  ! — she  came  to  the  work- 
house." 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Giles,  indeed  !  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Morton,  that  you,  a  married  m.an  with  a  family, 
should  SdiY,  poor  Mrs.  Giles  !  " 

"  ^ly  dear,  when  people  who  have  been  well 
off  come  to  the  workhouse,  they  may  be  called 
poor: — but  that's  neither  here  nor  there;  only, 
if  the  boy  does  come  to  us,  we  must  look 
sharp  upon  xVIiss  Pryinall." 

"  I  hope  he  won't  come, — it  will  be  very  un- 
pleasant. And  when  a  man  has  a  wife  and 
family,  the  less  he  meddles  with  other  folks 
and  their  little  ones,  the  better.  For  as  the 
Scripture  says,  '  A  man  shall  cleave  to  his  wife 
and  '  " 

Here  a  sharp,  shrill  ring  at  the  bell  was 
heard,  and  Mrs.  Morton  broke  off  into — 
"Well  !  I  declare  I  at  this  hour;  who  can 


that  be  ?  And  all  gone  to  bed  !  Do  go  and 
see,  Mr.  Morton." 

Somewhat  reluctantly  and  slowly,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton rose;  and,  proceeding  to  the  passage,  un- 
barred the  door.  A  brief  and  muttered  con- 
versation followed,  to  the  great  irritability  of 
Mrs.  Morton,  who  stood  in  the  passage — the 
candle  in  her  hand. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  M.  ?" 

Mr.  Morton  turned  back,  looking  agitated. 

"Where's  my  hat?  oh,  here.  My  sister  is 
come,  at  the  inn." 

"  Gracious  me  !  She  does  not  go  for  to  say 
she  is  your  sister  ?  " 

"No,  no:  here's  her  note — calls  herself  a 
lady  that's  ill.    I  shall  be  back  soon." 

"She  can't  come  here — she  sha'n't  come 
here,  Mr.  M.  I'm  an  honest  woman — she 
can't  come  here.    You  understand  " 

Mr.  Morton  had  naturally  a  stern  counte- 
nance, stern  to  every  one  but  his  wife.  The 
shrill  tone  to  which  he  was  so  long  accus- 
tomed jarred  then  on  his  heart  as  well  as  ear. 
He  frowned, — 

"  Pshaw  !  woman,  you  have  no  feeling  !  " 
said  he,  and  walked  out  of  the  house,  pulling 
his  hat  over  his  brows. 

That  was  the  only  rude  speech  Mr.  Morton 
had  ever  made  to  his  better  half.  She  treas- 
ured it  up  in  her  heart  and  memory:  it  was  as- 
sociated with  the  sister  and  the  child,  and  she 
was  not  a  woman  who  ever  forgave. 

Mr.  Morton  walked  rapidly  through  the  still, 
moon-lit  streets,  till  he  reached  the  inn.  A 
club  was  held  that  night  in  one  of  the  rooms 
below;  and  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  the 
sound  of  "  hip — hip — hurrah  !  "  m.ingled  with 
the  stamping  of  feet  and  the  jingling  of  glasses, 
saluted  his  entrance.  He  was  a  stiff,  sober, 
respectable  man, — a  man  who,  except  at  elec- 
tions— he  v.-as  a  great  politician  —  mixed  in 
none  of  the  revels  of  his  more  boisterous  town's- 
men.  The  sounds,  the  spot,  were  ungenial  to 
him.  He  paused,  and  the  color  of  shame  rose 
to  his  brow.  He  was  ashamed  to  be  there — 
ashamed  to  meet  the  desolate  and,  as  he  be- 
lieved, erring  sister. 

A  pretty  maid-servant,  heated  and  flushed 
with  orders  and  compliments,  crossed  his  path, 
with  a  tray  full  of  glasses. 

"  There's  a  lady  come  by  the  Telegraph  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  up-stairs.  No.  2,  Mr.  Morton." 

Mr.  Morton  f    He  shrunk  at  the  sound  of 
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his  own  name.  My  wife's  right,"  he  mut- 
tered. "  After  all,  this  is  more  unpleasant 
than  I  thought  for." 

The  slight  stairs  shook  under  his  hasty 
tread.  He  opened  the  door  of  No.  2,  and  that 
Catherine,  whom  he  had  last  seen  at  her  age 
of  gay  sixteen,  radiant  with  bloom,  and,  but 
for  her  air  of  pride,  the  model  for  a  Hebe, — 
that  Catherine,  old  ere  youth  was  gone,  pale, 
faded,  the  dark  hair  silvered  over,  the  cheeks 
hollow,  and  the  eye  dim, — that  Catherine  fell 
upon  his  breast  ! 

''God  bless  you,  brother!  How  kind  to 
come  !    How  long  since  we  have  met  !  " 

Sit  down,  Catherine,  my  dear  sister.  You 
are  faint — you  are  very  much  changed — very. 
I  should  not  have  known  you." 

"Brother,  I  have  brought  my  boy:  it  is 
painful  to  part  from  him — very — very  painful: 
but  it  is  right,  and  God's  will  be  done."  She 
turned,  as  she  spoke,  towards  a  little,  deformed, 
rickety  dwarf  of  a  sofa,  that  seemed  to  hide 
itself  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  low,  gloom}'' 
room;  and  Morton  followed  her.  With  one 
hand  she  removed  the  shawl  that  she  had 
thrown  over  the  child,  and  placing  the  fore- 
finger of  the  other  upon  her  lips — lips  that 
smiled  then — she  whispered, — "We  will-  not 
wake  him,  he  is  so  tired.  But  I  would  not  put 
him  to  bed  till  you  had  seen  him." 

And  there  slept  poor  Sidney,  his  fair  cheek 
pillowed  on  his  arm;  the  soft,  silky  ringlets 
thrown  from  the  delicate  and  unclouded  brow; 
the  natural  bloom  increased  by  warmth  and 
travel;  the  lovely  face  so  innocent  and  hushed; 
the  breathing  so  gentle  and  regular,  as  if  never 
broken  by  a  sigh. 

Mr.  Morton  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

There  was  something  very  touching  in  the 
contrast  between  that  wakeful,  anxious,  forlorn 
woman,  and  the  slumber  of  the  unconscious 
boy.  And  in  that  moment,  what  breast  upon 
which  the  light  of  Christian  pity — of  natural 
affection,  had  ever  dawned,  v\-ould,  even  sup- 
posing the  world's  judgment  were  true,  have 
recalled  Catherine's  reputed  error?  There  is 
so  divine  a  holiness  in  the  love  of  a  mother, 
that,  no  matter  how  the  tie  that  binds  her  to 
the  child  was  formed,  she  becomes,  as  it  were, 
consecrated  and  sacred;  and  the  past  is  for- 
gotten, and  the  world  and  its  harsh  verdicts 
swept  away,  when  that  love  alone  is  visible; 
and  the  God,  who  watches  over  the  little  one. 
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sheds  his  smile  over  the  human  deputy,  in 
whose  tenderness  there  breathes  His  own  ! 

"You  will  be  kind  to  him — will  you  not.?" 
said  Mrs.  Morton,  and  the  appeal  was  made 
with  that  trustful,  almost  cheerful  tone  which 
implies,  '  Who  would  not  be  kind  to  a  thing  so 
fair  and  helpless?'  "He  is  very  sensitive 
and  very  docile;  you  will  never  have  occasion 
to  say  a  hard  word  to  him — never  !  you  have 
children  of  your  own,  brother  !  " 

"  He  is  a  beautiful  boy — beautiful.  I  will 
be  a  father  to  him  !  " 

As  he  spoke, — the  recollection  of  his  wife 
— sour,  querulous,  austere — came  over  him, 
but  he  said  to  himself,  "She  must  take  to 
such  a  child, — women  always  take  to  beauty." 

He  bent  down,  and  gently  pressed  his  lips 
to  Sidney's  forehead:  Mrs.  Morton  replaced 
the  shawl,  and  drew  her  brother  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  coloring  as  she  spoke, 
"  I  must  see  your  wife,  broth&r:  there  is  so 
much  to  say  about  a  child  that  only  a  woman 
will  recollect.  Is  she  very  good  tempered 
and  kind,  your  wife  ?  You  know  I  never  saw 
her;  you  married  after — after  I  left." 

"  She  is  a  very  worthy  woman,"  said  ]\Ir. 
Morton,  clearing  his  throat,  "and  brought  me 
some  money;  she  has  a  will  of  her  own  as  most 
women  have;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there 
— she  is  a  good  wife  as  wives  go;  and  prudent 
and  painstaking — I  don't  know  what  I  should 
do  without  her." 

"  Brother,  I  have  one  favor  to  request — a 
great  favor." 

"  Anything  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  money  ? " 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  money.  I  can't 
live  long — don't  shake  your  head — I  can't  live 
long.  I  have  no  fear  for  Philip,  he  has  so 
much  spirit — such  strength  of  character — but 
that  child!  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  him  alto- 
gether: let  me  stay  in  this  town — I  can  lodge 
anywhere;  but  to  see  him  sometimes — to 
know  I  shall  be  in  reach  if  he  is  ill — let  me 
stay  here — let  me  die  here  !  " 

"  You  must  not  talk  so  sadly — you  are 
young  yet— younger  than  I  am — /don't  think 
of  dying." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  but  " 

"  Well— well,"  interrupted  Mr.  Morton,  who 
began  to  fear  his  feelings  would  hurry  him  in- 
to some  promise  which  his  wife  would  not 
suffer  him  to  keep;  "  you  shall  talk  to  Mar- 
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garet, — that  is,  Mrs.  Morton — I  will  get  her  to 
see  you — yes,  I  think  I  can  contrive  that;  and 
if  you  can  arrange  with  her  to  stay, — but,  you 
see,  as  she  brought  the  money,  and  is  a  very 
particular  woman  " 

''I  will  see  her;  thank  you — thank  you;  she 
cannot  refuse  me." 

And,  brother,"  resumed  Mrs.  Morton, 
after  a  short  pause,  and  speaking  in  a  firm 
voice — and  is  it  possible  that  you  disbelieve 
my  story— that  you,  like  all  the  rest,  consider 
my  children  the  sons  of  shame  ?" 

There  was  an  honest  earnestness  in  Cath- 
erine's voice,  as  she  spoke,  that  might  have 
convinced  many.  But  Mr.  Morton  was  a 
man  of  facts,  a  practical  man — a  man  who  be- 
lieved that  law  was  always  right,  and  that  the 
improbable  was  never  true. 

He  looked  down  as  he  answered,  I  think 
you  have  been  a^very  ill-used  woman,  Cath- 
erine, and  that  is  all  I  can  say  on  the  matter; 
let  us  drop  the  subject." 

"  No  !  I  was  not  ill-used;  my  husband — yes, 
my  husband  was  noble  and  generous  from 
first  to  last.  It  v/as  for  the  sake  of  his  chil- 
dren's prospects — for  the  expectations  they, 
through  him,  might  derive  from  his  proud 
uncle,  that  he  concealed  our  marriage.  Do 
not  blame  Philip — do  not  condemn  the  dead." 

"  I  don't  want  to  blame  any  one,"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  rather  angrily;  "  I  am  a  plain  man — 
a  tradesman,  and  can  only  go  b}  w^hat  in  my 
class  seems  fair  and  honest,  which  I  can't 
think  Mr.  Beaufort's  conduct  was,  put  it  how 
you  will;  if  he  marries  you  as  you  think,  he 
gets  rid  of  a  witness,  he  destroys  a  certificate, 
and  he  dies  without  av/ill.  However,  all  that's 
neither  here  or  there.  You  do  quite  right  not 
to  take  the  name  of  Beaufort,  since  it  is  an  un- 
common name,  and  would  always  make  the 
story  public.  Least  said,  soonest  mended. 
You  must  always  consider  that  your  children 
will  be  called  natural  children,  and  have  their 
own  way  to  make.  No  harm  in  that  ! — Warm 
day  for  your  journey."  Catherine  sighed,  and 
wiped  her  eyes;  she  no  longer  reproached  the 
world,  since  the  son  of  her  own  mother  dis- 
believed her. 

The  relations  talked  together  for  some 
minutes  on  the  past — the  present;  but  there 
was  embarrassment  and  constraint  on  both 
sides — it  was  so  difficult  to  avoid  one  subject; 
and  after  sixteen  years  of  absence,  there  is 


little  left  in  common,  even  between  those  who 
once  played  together  round  their  parents' 
knees.  Mr.  Morton  was  glad  at  last  to  find 
an  excuse  in  Catherine's  fatigue  to  leave  her. 
"  Cheer  up,  and  take  a  glass  of  something 
warm  before  you  go  to  bed.  Good  night  I 
these  were  his  parting  words. 

Long  was  the  conference,  and  sleepless  the 
couch,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  IMorton.  At  first, 
that  estimable  lady  positively  declared  she 
would  not  and  could  not  visit  Catherine:  (as 
to  receiving  her,  that  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion). But  she  secretly  resolved  to  give  up 
that  point  in  order  to  insist  with  greater 
strength  upon  another — viz.,  the  impossibility 
of  Catherine  remaining  in  the  town.  Such 
concession  for  the  purpose  of  resistance  being 
a  very  common  and  sagacious  policy  with 
married  ladies.  Accordingly,  vv'hen  suddenly, 
and  with  a  good  grace,  Mrs.  Morton  appeared 
affected  by  her  husband's  eloquence,  and 
said,  "Well,  poor  thing  !  if  she  is  so  ill,  and 
you  wish  it  so  much,  I  will  call  to  morrow," 
Mr.  Morton  felt  his  heart  softened  towards 
the  many  excellent  reasons  which  his  wife 
urged  against  allowing  Catherine  to  reside  in 
the  tovv'n.  He  was  a  political  character — he 
had  many  enemies;  the  story  of  his  seduced 
sister,  now  forgotten,  would  certainly  be  raked 
up,  it  Vv'ould  affect  his  comfort,  perhaps  his 
trade,  certainly  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was 
now  thirteen;  it  would  be  impossible  tht.i  to 
adopt  the  plan  hitherto  resolved  upon— of 
passing  off  Sidney  as  the  legitimate  orphan  of 
a  distant  relation;  it  would  be  made  a  great 
handle  for  gossip  by  Miss  Pryinall. 

Added  to  all  these  reasons,  one  not  less 
strong  occurred  to  Mr.  IVlorton  himself, — the 
uncommon  and  merciless  rigidity  of  his  wife 
would  render  all  the  other  women  in  the  tov.'n 
very  glad  of  any  topic  that  would  humble  her 
own  sense  of  immaculate  propriety.  More- 
over, he  saw  that  if  Catherine  did  remain,  it 
would  be  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  in  his 
own  home;  he  was  a  man  v/ho  liked  an  easy 
life,  and  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  all  food 
for  domestic  worry.  And  thus,  when  at 
length  the  wedded  pair  turned  back  to  back, 
and  composed  themselves  to  sleep,  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  were  settled,  and  the  weaker 
party,  as  usual  in  diplomacy,  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  the  united  powers. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  I\Irs.  Mor- 
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ton  sallied  out  on  her  husband's  arm.  Mr. 
Morton  was  rather  a  handsome  man,  with  an 
:iir  and  look  grave,  composed,  severe,  that 
iiad  tended  much  to  raise  his  character  in 
the  town.  Mrs.  Morton  was  short,  wiry,  and 
bony.  She  had  won  her  husband  by  making- 
desperate  love  to  him,  to  say  nothing  of  a  dower 
that  enabled  him  to  extend  his  business,  new- 
front,  as  well  as  new-stock,  his  shop,  and  rise 
into  the  very  first  rank  of  tradesmen  in  his 
native  town.  He  still  believed  that  she  was 
excessively  fond  of  him — a  common  delusion 
of  husbands,  especially  when  henpecked.  Mrs. 
Morton  was^  perhaps,  fond  of  him  in  her  own 
way;  for  though  her  heart  was  not  warm,  there 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  fondness  with  very 
little  feeling.  The  worthy  lady  vras  now 
clothed  in  her  best.  She  had  a  proper  pride 
in  showing  the  rewards  that  belong  to  female 
virtue.  Flowers  adorned  her  Leghorn  bonnet, 
and  her  green  silk  gown  boasted  four  flounces, 
— such,  then,  was,  I  am  told,  the  fashion.  She 
wore,  also,  a  very  handsome  black  shawl,  ex- 
tremely heavy,  though  the  day  was  oppres- 
sively hot,  and  with  a  deep  border;  a  smart 
sevigne  brooch  of  yellow  topazes  glittered  in 
her  brest;  a  huge  gilt  serpent  glared  from  her 
waistband;  her  hair,  or  more  properly  speaking 
her  front,  was  tortured  into  very  tight  curls, 
and  her  feet  into  very  tight  half-laced  boots, 
from  which  the  fragrance  of  new  leather  had 
not  yet  departed.  It  was  this  last  infliction, 
for  //  faut  souffrir  pour  etre  belle,  which  some- 
what yet  more  acerbated  the  ordinary  acid  of 
Mrs.  Morton's  temper.  The  sweetest  disposi- 
tion is  ruffled  when  the  shoe  pinches;  and  it 
so  happened  that  Mrs.  Roger  Morton  v/as  one 
of  those  ladies  who  always  have  chilblains'  in 
the  winter  and  corns  in  the  summer. 

"So  you  say  your  sister  is  a  beauty?" 

"  Was  a  beauty,  Mrs.  M., — was  a  beauty 
People  alter.  ' 

"A  bad  conscience,  Mr.  Morton,  is  " 

"  My  dear,  can't  you  walk  faster  ?  " 

"  If  you  had  my  corns,  Mr.  Morton,  you 
would  not  talk  in  that  way  !  " 

The  happy  pair  sank  into  silence,  only 
broken  by  sundry  How  d'ye  do's  ? "  and 
"  Good  morning's  !"  interchanged  with  their 
friends,  till  they  arrived  at  the  inn. 

*•  Let  us  go  up  quickly,"  said  Mrs.  2^Iorton. 

And  quiet — quiet  to  gloom,  did  the  inn,  so 
noisy  over  night,  seem   by  morning.  The 


shutters  partially  closed  to  keep  out  the  sun— 
the  tap-room  deserted — the  passage  smelling 
of  stale  smoke — an  elderly  dog,  lazily  snap- 
ping at  the  flies,  at  the  foot  ot  the  staircase — 
not  a  soul  to  be  seen  at  the  bar.  The  husband 
and  wife,  glad  to  be  unobserved,  crept  on  tip- 
toe up  the  stairs,  and  entered  Catherine's  apart- 
ment. 

Catherine  was  seated  on  the  sofa,  and  Sidney 
— dressed,  like  Mrs.  Roger  Morton,  to  look  his 
prettiest,  nor  yet  aware  of  the  change  that 
awaited  his  destiny,  but  pleased  at  the  excite- 
ment of  seeing  new  friends,  as  handsome  chil- 
dren sure  of  praise  and  petting  usually  are — 
stood  by  her  side. 

"  My  wife, — Catherine,"  said  Mr.  Morton. 
Catherine  rose  eagerly,  and  gazed  searchingly 
on  her  sister-in-law's  hard  face.  She  swal- 
lowed the  convulsive  rising  at  her  heart  as  she 
gazed,  and  stretched  out  both  her  hands,  not 
so  much  to  welcome  as  to  plead.  Mrs.  Roger 
Morton  drew  herself  up,  and  then  dropped  a 
courtesy — it  was  an  involuntary  piece  of  good 
breeding — it  v/as  extorted  by  the  noble  counte- 
nance, the  matronly  mien  of  Catherine,  differ, 
ent  from  what  she  had  anticipated  —  she 
dropped  the  courtesy,  and  Catherine  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it. 

"  This  is  my  son;  "  she  turned  away  her 
head.  Sidney  advanced  towards  his  protec- 
tress who  was  to  be,  and  Mrs.  Roger  mut- 
tered,— 

Come  here,  my  dear  !    A  fine  little  boy  !  " 

"  As  fine  a  child  as  ever  I  saw  ! "  said  Mr. 
Morton,  heartily,  as  he  took  Sidney  on  his 
lap,  and  stroked  down  his  golden  hair. 

This  displeased  Mrs.  Roger  Morton,  but 
she  sat  herself  dov/n,  and  said  it  was  "  very 
warm." 

"  Now  go  to  that  lady,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Morton.  Is  she  not  a  very  nice  lady  ? — 
don't  you  think  you  shall  like  her  very 
much  ? " 

Sidney,  the  best  mannered  child  in  the 
world,  went  boldly  up  to  Mrs.  Morton,  as  he 
was  bid.  Mrs.  Morton  was  embarrassed. 
Some  folks  are  so  with  other  folk's  children: 
a  child  either  removes  all  constraint  from  a 
party,  or  it  increases  the  constraint  tenfold. 
Mrs.  Morton,  however,  forced  a  smile,  and 
said, — "I  have  a  little  boy  at  home  about 
your  age." 

"  Have  you  ? "  exclaimed  Catherine,  eagerly; 
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and  as  if  that  confession  made  them  friends  at 
once,  she  drew  a  chair  close  to  her  sister-in- 
law's, — "  My  brother  has  told  you  all  ?  " 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"And  I  shall  stay  here — in  the  town  some- 
where— and  see  him  sometimes  ?  " 

Mrs.  Roger  Morton  glanced  at  her  husband 
— her  husband  glanced  at  the  door — Cathe- 
rines's  quick  eye  turned  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Mr.  Morton  will  explain,  ma'am,"  said 
the  wife. 

"  E-hem  .'—Catherine,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid 
that  is  out  of  the  question," — began  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, who,  when  fairly  put  to  it,  could  be-busi- 
ness  like  enough.  "  You  see  bygones  are 
bygones,  and  it  is  no  use  raking  them  up.  But 
many  people  in  the  town  will  recollect  you." 

"No  one  will  see  me — no  one,  but  you  and 
Sidney." 

"  It  will  be  sure  to  creep  out;  won't  it,  Mrs. 
Morton  ?  " 

"Quite  sure.  Indeed,  ma'am  it  is  impos- 
sible. Mr.  Morton  is  so  very  respectable,  and 
his  neighbors  pay  so  much  attention  to  all  he 
does;  and  then,  if  we  have  an  election  in  the 
autumn,  you  see,  ma'am,  he  has  a  great  stake 
in  the  place,  and  is  a  public  character." 

"  That's  neither  here  nor  there,"  said  Mr. 
Morton.  "But  I  say,  Catherine,  can  your 
little  boy  go  into  the  other  room  for  a  moment  ? 
Margaret,  suppose  you  take  him  and  make 
friends." 

Delighted  to  throw  on  her  husband  the  bur- 
den of  explanation,  which  she  had  originally 
meant  to  have  all  the  im.portance  of  giving 
herself  in  her  most  proper  and  patronizing 
manner,  Mrs.  Morton  twisted  her  fingers  into 
the  boy's  hand,  and,  opening  the  door  that 
communicated  with  the  bed-room,  left  the 
brother  and  sister  alone.  And  then  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, with  mxOre  tact  and  delicacy  than  might  | 
have  been  expected  from  him,  began  to  soften  j 
to  Catherine  the  hardship  of  the  separation  he 
urged.  He  dwelt  principally  on  what  was  best 
for  the  child.  Boys  were  so  brutal  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other.  He  had  even 
thought  it  better  to  represent  Philip  to  Mr. 
Plaskwith  as  a  more  distant  relation  than  he 
was;  and  he  begged,  by  the  by,  that  Catherine 
would  tell  Philip  to  take  the  hint.  But  as  for 
Sidney,  sooner  or  later,  he  would  go  to  a  day 
school — have  companions  of  his  own  age — if 
his  birth  were  known,  he  w^ould  be  exoosed  to 


many  mortifications— so  much  better,  and  so 
very  easy,  to  bring  him  up  as  the  lawful,  that 
is  the  legal,  offsprmg  of  some  distant  relation. 

"  And,"  cried  poor  Catherine,  clasping  her 
hands,  "  when  I  am  dead,  is  he  never  to  know 
that  I  was  his  mother  !  " 

The  anguish  of  that  question  thrilled  the 
heart  of  the  listener.  He  was  affected  below 
all  the  surface  that  worldly  thoughts  and  hab- 
its had  laid,  stratum  by  stratum,  over  the  hu- 
manities within.  He  threw  his  arms  round 
Catherine,  and  strained  her  to  his  bre.;st, — 

"  No,  my  sister— my  poor  sister— he  shall 
know  it  when  he  is  old  -enough  to  understand, 
and  to  keep  his  own  secret.  He  shall  know, 
too,  how  we  all  loved  and  prized  you  once; 
how  young  you  were,  how  flattered  and 
tempted;  how  you  were  deceived,  for  I  know 
that — on  my  soul  I  do — I  know  it  was  not 
your  fault.  He  shall  know,  too,  how  fondly 
you  loved  your  child,  and  how  you  sacrificed, 
for  his  sake,  the  very  comfort  of  being  near 
him.    He  shall  know  it  all— all  !  " 

"  My  brother — my  brother,  I  resign  him. — I 
am  content.  God  reward  you.  I  will  go — go 
quickly.  I  know  you  will  take  care  of  him 
now." 

"  And  you  see,"  resumed  Mr,  Morton,  re- 
settling himself,  and  wiping  his  eyes,  "  it  is 
best,  between  you  and  me,  that  Mrs.  Morton 
should  have  her  own  way  in  this.  She  is  a 
very  good  woman — very;  but  it's  prudent  not 
to  vex  her. — You  may  come  in  now,  Mrs. 
Morton." 

Mrs.  Morton  and  Sidney  re-appeared. 

"  We  have  settled  it  all,"  said  the  husband. 
"  When  can  we  have  him  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Roger  Morton; 
"  you  see,  ma'am,  we  must  get  his  bed  ready, 
and  his  sheets  well-aired:  I  am  very  par- 
ticular. 

"  Certainly,  certainly.  V/ill  he  sleep  alone  ? 
— pardon  me." 

"  He  shall  have  a  room  to  himself,"  said 
Mr.  Morton.  "  Eh,  my  dear  ?  Next  to  Mar- 
tha's. Martha  is  our  parlor-maid — very  good- 
natured  girl,  and  fond  of  children." 

Mrs.  Morton  looked  grave,  thought  a  mo- 
ment, and  said,  "  Yes,  he  can  have  that 
room." 

"  Who  can  have  that  room  ^  "  asked  Sidney, 
innocently. 

"You,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr,  Morton. 
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''And  where  will  mamma  sleep?  I  must 
sleep  near  mamma.' 

"  Mamma  is  going  away,"  said  Catherine,  in 
a  firm  voice,  in  which  the  despair  would  only 
have  been  felt  by  the  acute  ear  of  sympathy, 
— "going  away  for  a  little  time;  but  this  gen- 
tleman and  lady  will  be  very — very  kind  to 
you." 

''We  will  do  our  best,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton. 

And  as  she* spoke,  a  sudden  light  broke  on 
the  boy's  mind — be  uttered  a  loud  cry,  broke 
from  his  aunt,  rushed  to  his  mother's  breast, 
and  hid  his  face  there,  sobbing  bitterly. 

''  I  am  afraid  he  has  been  very  much  spoiled," 
whispered  Mrs.  Roger  Morton.  ''  I  don't  think 
we  need  stay  longer — it  will  look  suspicious. 
Good  morning,  ma'am;  v/e  shall  be  ready  to- 
morrow." 

"Good-bye,  Catherine,"  said  Mr,  Alorton; 
and  he  added,  as  he  kissed  her,  "Be  of  good 
heart,  I  will  come  up  by  myself  and  spend  the 
evening  with  you." 

It  was  the  night  after  this  interview.  Sid- 
ney had  gone  to  his  nev/  home;  they  had  been 
all  kind  to  him — Mr.  Morton,  the  children, 
Martha  the  parlor-maid.  Mrs.  Roger  herself 
had  given  him  a  large  slice  of  bread  and  jam, 
but  had  looked  gloom}^  all  the  rest  of  the 
evening;  because,  like  a  dog  in  a  strange 
place,  he  refused  to  eat.  His  little  heart  was 
full,  and  his  eyes,  swimming  vvith  tears,  were 
turned  at  every  moment  to  the  door.  But  he 
did  not  show  the  violent  grief  that  might 
have  been  expected.  His  very  desolation, 
amidst  the  unfamiliar  faces,  awed  and  chilled 
him.  But  when  Martha  took  him  to  bed,  and 
undressed  him,  and  he  knelt  down  to  say  his 
prayers,  and  came  to  the  words,  "  Pray  God 
bless  dear  mamma,  and  make  me  a  good 
child,"  his  heart  could  contain  its  load  no 
longer,  and  he  sobbed  with  a  passion  that 
alarmed  the  good-natured  servant.  She  had 
been  used,  however,  to  children,  and  she 
soothed  and  caressed  him,  and  told  him  of  all 
the  nice  things  he  would  do,  and  the  nice  toys 
he  would  have;  and  at  last,  silenced,  if  not 
convinced,  his  eyes  closed,  and,  the  tears  yet 
wet  on  their  lashes, — he  fell  asleep. 

It  had  l:>een  arranged  that  Catherine  should 
return  home  that  night  by  a  late  coach,  which 
left  the  town  at  twelve.  It  was  already  past 
eleven.    Mrs.  Morton  had  retired  to  !;ed;  and 


her  husband,  who  had,  according  to  his  wont, 
lingered  behind  to  smoke  a  cigar  over  his  last 
glass  of  brandy  and  water,  had  just  thrown 
aside  the  stump,  and  was  winding  up  his  watch, 
when  he  heard  a  low  tap  at  his  window.  He 
stood  mute  and  alarmed,  for  the  window  opened 
on  a  back  lane,  dark  and  solitary  at  night,  and, 
from  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  iron-cased 
shutter  was  not  yet  closed;  the  sound  was  re- 
peated, and  he  heard  a  faint  voice.  He  glanced 
at  the  poker,  and  then  cautiously  moved  to 
the  window,  and  looked  forth, — "  Who's 
there  ? " 

"  It  is  I — it  is  Catharine  !  I  cannot  go  with- 
out seeing  my  boy.  I  must  see  him — I  must, 
once  more  !  " 

"  My  dear  sister,  the  place  is  shut  up — it  is 
impossible.  God  bless  me,  if  Mrs.  Morton 
should  hear  you  !  " 

"  I  have  walked  before  this  window  for  hours 
— I  have  waited  till  all  is  hushed  in  your  house, 
till  no  one,  not  even  a  menial,  need  see  the 
mother  stealing  to  the  bed  of  her  child. 
Brother  !  by  the  memory  of  our  own  mother, 
I  command  you  "  let  me  look,  for  the  last 
time,  upon  my  boy's  face  !  " 

As  Catherine  said  this,  standing  in  that 
lonely  street  —  darkness  and  solitude  below, 
God  and  the  stars  above — there  was  about  her 
a  majesty  which  awed  the  listener.  Though 
she  was  so  near,  her  features  were  not  very 
clearly  visible;  but  her  attitude — her  hand 
raised  aloft — the  outline  of  her  wasted,  but  still 
commanding  form,  were  more  impressive 
from  the  shadowy  dimness  of  the  air. 

"Come  round,  Catherine,"  said  Mr.  Morton, 
after  a  pause;  "I  will  admit  you." 

He  shut  the  w^indov/,  stole  to  the  door,  un- 
barred it  gently,  and  admitted  his  visitor.  He 
bade  her  follow  him;  and,  shading  the  light 
with  his  hand,  crept  up  the  stairs.  Catherine's 
step  made  no  sound. 

They  passed,  unmolested  and  unheard,  the 
room  in  which  the  wife  was  drowsily  reading, 
according  to  her  custom,  before  she  tied  her 
nightcap  and  got  into  bed,  a  chapter  in  some 
pious  book.  They  ascended  to  the  chamber 
where  Sidney  lay;  Morton  opened  the  door 
cautiously,  and  stood  at  the  threshold,  so 
holding  the  candle,  that  its  light  might  not 
wake  the  child,  though  it  sufficed  to  guide 
Catherine  to  the  bed.  The  room  was  small,  per- 
haps close,  but  scrupulously  clean;  for  clean- 
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linesswas  Mrs.  Roger  Morton's  capital  virtue. 
The  mother,  with  a  tremulous  hand,  drew 
aside  the  w^hite  curtains,  and  checked  her  sobs 
as  she  gazed  on  the  young  quiet  face  that  was 
turned  towards  her.  She  gazed  some  moments 
in  passionate  silence; — who  shall  say,  beneath 
that  silence,  what  thoughts,  what  prayers, 
moved  and  stirred  ?  Then  bending  down, 
with  pale,  convulsive  lips  she  kissed  the  little 
hands  thrown  so  listlessly  on  the  coverlid  of 
the  pillow  on  which  the  head  lay.  After  this, 
she  turned  her  face  to  her  brother,  with  a  mute 
appeal  in  her  glance,  took  a  ring  from  her 
fin^rer — a  rins;  that  had  never  till  then  left  it — 
the  ring  which  Philip  Beaufort  had  placed 
there  the  day  after  the  child  was  born.  "  Let 
him  wear  this  round  his  neck,"  said  she,  and 
stopped,  lest  she  should  sob  aloud,  and  disturb 
the  boy.  In  that  gift  she  felt  as  if  she  invoked 
the  father's  spirit  to  watch  over  the  friendless 
orphan;  and  then,  pressing  together  her  own 
hands  firmly,  as  we  do  in  some  paroxysm  of 
great  pain,  she  turned  from  the  room,  de- 
scended the  stairs,  gained  the  street,  and  mut- 
tered to  her  brother, — "  I  am  happy  now; 
peace  be  on  these  thresholds  !  "  Before  he 
could  answer  she  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

*•  Thus  things  are  strangely  wrought, 
While  joyfuul  May  doth  last; 
Take  May  in  time — when  May  is  gone 
The  pleasant  time  is  past."— Richard  Edwards: 
From  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices. 

It  was  that  period  of  the  year  when,  to 
those  who  look  on  the  surface  of  society, 
London  vrears  its  most  radient  smile;  when 
shops  are  gayest,  and  trade  most  brisk;  when 
down  the  thoroughfares  roll  and  glitter  the 
countless  streams  of  indolent  and  voluptuous 
life;  when  the  upper  class  spend,  and  the  mid- 
dle class  make;  when  the  ball-room  is  the 
Market  of  Beauty,  and  the  club-house  the 
School  for  Scandal;  when  the  hells  3^awn  for 
their  prey,  and  opera-singers  and  fiddlers — 
creatures  hatched  from  gold,  as  the  dung-flies 
from  the  dung — swarm,  and  buzz,  and  fatten, 
round  the  hide  of  the  gentle  Public.  In  the 
cant  phrase,  it  was  ''the  London  season." 
And  happy,  take  it  altogether,  happy  above 


the  rest  of  the  year,  even  for  the  hapless,  is 
that  period  of  ferment  and  fever.    It  is  not 

the  season  for  duns,  and  the  debtor  glides 
about  with  a  less  anxious  eye;  and  the  w^eather 
is  warm,  and  the  vagrant  sleeps,  unfrozen, 
under  the  slarlit  portico;  and  the  beggar 
thrives,  and  the  thief  rejoices — for  the  rank- 
ness  of  the  civilization  has  superfluities 
clutched  by  all.  And  out  of  the  general 
corruption  things  sordid  and  things  miserable 
crawl  forth  to  bask  in  the  common  sunshine — 
things  that  perish  v»'hen  the  first  autumn-winds 
whistle  along  the  melancholy  city. 

It  is  the  gay  time  for  the  heir  and  the 
beauty,  and  the  statesman  and  the  lawyer, 
and  the  mother  with  her  young  daughters, 
and  the  artist  with  his  fresh  pictures,  and 
the  poet  v/ith  his  new  book.  It  is  the 
gay  time,  too,  for  the  starved  journeyman, 
and  the  ragged  outcast  that  with  long  stride 
and  patient  eyes  follows,  for  pence,  the  eques- 
trian, who  bids  him  go  and  be  d — d  in  vain. 
It  is  a  gay  time  for  the  painted  harlot  in  a 
crimson  pelisse;  and  a  gay  time  for  the  old 
hag  that  loiters  about  the  thresholds  of  the 
gin-shop,  to  buy  back,  in  a  draught,  the 
dreams  of  departed  youth.  It  is  gay,  in  flne, 
as  the  fulness  of  a  vast  city  is  ever  ga}^ — for 
Vice  as  for  Innocence,  for  Poverty  as  for 
Wealth.  And  the  wheels  of  every  single  des- 
tiny Vv'heel  on  the  merrier,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  bound  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell. 

Arthur  Beaufort,  the  young  heir,  was  at  his 
father's  house.  He  was  fresh  from  Oxford, 
Yv'here  he  had  already  discovered  that  learning 
is  not  better  than  house  and  land.  Since  the 
new  prospects  opened  to  him,  Arthur  Beaufort 
was  greatly  changed.  Naturally  studious  and 
prudent,  had  his  fortunes  remained  what  they 
had  been  before  his  uncle's  death,  he  would 
probably  have  become  a  laborious  and  distin- 
guished man.  But  though  his  abilities  were 
good,  he  had  not  those  restless  impulses  which 
belong  to  Genius — often  not  only  its  glory  but 
its  curse.  The  Golden  Rod  cast  his  energies 
asleep  at  once. 

Good-natured  to  a  fault,  and  somiewhat  vac- 
illating in  character,  he  adopted  the  manner 
and  the  code  of  the  rich  young  idlers  who  were 
his  equals  at  College.  He  became,  like  them, 
careless,  extravagant,  and  fond  of  pleasure. 
This  change,  if  it  deteriorated  his  mind,  im- 
proved his  exterior.    It  was  a  change  that 
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could  not  but  please  women;  and  of  all  women 
his  mother  the  most.  Mrs.  Beaufort  was  a  lady 
of  high  birth;  and  in  marrying  her,  Robert  had 
hoped  much  from  the  interest  of  her  connec- 
tions; but  a  change  in  the  ministry  had  thrown 
her  relations  out  of  power;  and,  beyond  her 
dowry,  he  obtained  no  worldly  advantage  with 
the  lady  of  his  mercenary  choice.  Mrs,  Beau- 
fort v.-as  a  woman  whom  a  word  or  two  will  de- 
scribe. She  was  thoroughly  commonplace — 
neither  bad  nor  good,  neither  clever  nor  silly. 
She  was  what  is  called  well-bred;  that  is,  lan- 
guid, silent,  perfectly  dressed,  and  insipid.  Of 
her  two  children,  Arthur  was  almost  the  exclu- 
sive favorite,  especially  after  he  became  the 
heir  to  such  brilliant  fortunes.  For  she  was 
so  much  the  mechanical  creature  of  the  world, 
that  even  her  affection  was  warm  or  cold  in 
proportion  as  the  world  shone  on  it. 

Without  being  absolutely  in  love  with  her 
husband,  she  liked  him — they  suited  each 
other;  and  (in  spite  of  all  the  temptations  that 
had  beset  her  in  their  earlier  years,  for  she  had 
been  esteemed  a  beauty — and  lived,  as  worldly 
people  must  do,  in  circles  where  examples  of 
unpunished  gallantry  are  numerous  and  con- 
tagious), her  conduct  had  ever  been  scrupul- 
ously correct.  She  had  little  or  no  feeling  for 
misfortunes  with  which  she  had  never  come 
into  contact;  for  those  with  which  she  had — 
such  as  the  distresses  of  younger  sons,  or  the 
errors  of  fashionable  women,  or  the  disap- 
pointments of  "a  proper  ambition  " — she  had 
•  more  sympathy  than  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, and  touched  on  them  with  all  the  tact 
of  well-bred  charit)'  and  ladylike  forbearance. 
Thus,  though  she  was  regarded  as  a  strict  per- 
son in  point  of  moral  decorum,  yet  in  society 
she  was  popular — as  women,  at  once  pretty 
and  inoffensive,  generally  are. 

To  do  Mrs.  Beaufort  justice,  she  had  not 
been  privy  to  the  letter  her  husband  wrote  to 
Catherine,  although  not  wholly  innocent  of  it. 
The  fact  is,  that  Robert  had  never  mentioned 
to  her  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  made 
Catherine  an  exception  from  ordinary  rules — 
the  generous  propositions  of  his  brother  to 
him  the  night  before  his  death;  and,  whatever 
his  incredulity  as  to  the  alleged  private  mar- 
riage, the  perfect  loyalty  and  faith  that 
Catherine  had  borne  to  the  deceased, — he 
had  merely  observed,  "I  must  do  something, 
I  suppose,  for  that  woman:  she  very  nearly 


entrapped  my  poor  brother  into  marrying  her; 
and  he  would  then,  for  what  I  know,  have  cut 
j  Arthur  out  of  the  estates.    Still,  I  must  do 
something  for  her — eh  ?  " 

"  Y es,  I  think  so.  What  was  she  ? — very 
low  ? " 

A  tradesman's  daughter." 
''The  children  should  be  provided  for  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  mother;  that's  the 
general  rule  in  such  cases:  and  the  mother 
should  have  about  the  same  provision  she 
might  have  looked  for  if  she  had  married  a 
tradesman  and  been  left  a  widow.  I  dare  say 
she  was  a  very  artful  kind  of  person,  and 
don't  deserve  anything;  but  it  is  always  hand- 
somer, in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  go  by  the 
general  rules  people  lay  down  as  to  money 
matters." 

So  spoke  Mrs.  Beaufort.  She  concluded 
her  husband  had  settled  the  matter,  and 
never  again  recurred  to  it.  Indeed,  she  had 
never  liked  the  late  Mr.  Beaufort,  whom  she 
considered  mauvais  ton. 

In  the  breakfast-room  at  Mr.  Beaufort's, 
the  mother  and  son  were  seated;  the  former 
at  work,  the  latter  lounging  by  the  window: 
they  were  not  alone.  In  a  large  elbow-chair 
sat  a  middle-aged  man,  listening,  or  appearing 
to  listen,  to  the  prattle  of  a  beautiful  little  girl 
— Arthur  Beaufort's  sister.  This  man  was 
not  handsome,  but  there  was  a  certain  ele- 
gance in  his  air,  and  a  certain  intelligence  in 
his  countenance,  which  made  his  appearance 
pleasing.  He  had  that  kind  of  eye  which  is 
often  seen  with  red  hair — an  eye  of  a  reddish 
hazel,  with  very  long  lashes;  the  eyebrow.? 
were  dark,  and  clearly  defined;  and  the  short 
hair  showed  to  advantage  the  contour  of  a 
small  well-shaped  head.  His  features  were 
irregular;  the  complexion  had  been  sanguine, 
but  was  now  faded,  and  a  yellow  tinge  min- 
gled with  the  red. 

His  face  was  more  wrinkled,  especially 
round  the  eyes — which,  when  he  laughed,  were 
scarcely  visible — than  is  usual  even  in  men 
ten  years  older.  But  his  teeth  were  still  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness;  nor  was  there  any  trace  of 
decayed  health  in  his  countenance.  He 
seemed  one  who  had  lived  hard,  but  who  had 
much  yet  left  in  the  lamp  wherewith  to  feed  the 
wick.  At  the  first  glance,  he  appeared  slight, 
as  he  lolled  listlessly  in  his  chair — almost 
fragile.    But,  at  a  nearer  examination,  you 
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perceived  that,  in  spite  of  the  small  extremi- 
ties and  delicate  bones,  his  frame  was  consti- 
tutionally strong.  Without  being  broad  in  the 
shoulders,  he  was  exceeding  deep  in  the  chest 
— deeper  than  men  who  seemed  giants  by  his 
side;  and  his  gestures  had  the  ease  of  one  ac- 
customed to  an  active  life.  He  had,  indeed, 
been  celebrated  in  his  youth  for  his  skill  in 
athletic  exercises,  but  a  wound,  received  in  a 
duel  many  years  ago,  had  rendered  him  lame 
for  life — a  misfortune  which  interfered  with  his 
former  habits,  and  was  said  to  have  soured  his 
temper.  This  personage,  whose  position  and 
character  will  be  described  hereafter,  was 
Lord  Lilburne,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Beaufort. 

"  So,  Camilla,"  said  Lord  Lilburne  to  his 
niece,  as  carelessly,  not  fondly,  he  stroked 
down  her  glossy  ringlets,  "  you  don't  like 
Berkeley  Square  as  you  did  Gloucester  Place." 

^"Oh,  no  I  not  half  so  much!  You  see  I 
never  walk  out  in  the  fields,*  nor  make  daisy- 
chains  at  Primrose  Plill.  I  don't  know  what 
mamma  means,"  added  the  child,  in  a  whisper, 
*'  in  saying  we  are  better  off  here." 

Lord  Lilburne  smiled,  but  the  smile  was  a 
half  sneer. 

"  You  will  know  quite  soon  enough,  Camilla; 
the  understandings  of  young  ladies  grow  up 
very  quickly  on  this  side  of  Oxford  Street. — 
Well  Arthur,  and  what  are  your  plans  to-day  ?  " 

"Why,"  said  Arthur,  suppressing  a  yawn, 
"  I  have  promised  to  ride  out  with  a  friend  of 
mine,  to  see  a  horse  that  is  for  sale,  some- 
where in  the  suburbs." 

As  he  spoke,  Arthur  rose,  stretched  himself, 
looked  in  the  glass,  and  then  glanced  impa- 
tiently at  the  window. 

"  He  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time." 

"  He  !  who  ?  "  said  Lord  Lilburne,  "  the 
horse  or  the  other  animal — I  mean  the  friend  ?  " 

"  The  friend,"  answered  Arthur,  smiling,  but 
coloring  while  he  smiled,  for  he  half  suspected 
the  quiet  sneer  of  his  uncle. 

"  Who  is  your  friend,  Arthur  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Beaufort,  looking  up  from  her  work. 

"  Watson,  an  Oxford  man.  By  the  by,  I 
must  introduce  him  to  you." 

Watson  !  what  Watson  ?  what  family  of 
Watson  ?  Some  Watsons  are  good  and  some 
are  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort,  musingly. 

"  Then  they  are  very  unlike  the  rest  of  man- 
kind," observed  Lord  Lilburne,  drily. 

*  Now  the  Regent's  Park. 
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"  Oh  !  7ny  Watson  is  a  very  gentlemanlike 
person,  I  assure  you,"  said  Arthur,  half-laugh- 
ing, "  and  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  him." 
Then,  rather  desirous  of  turning  the  conversa- 
tion, he  continued,  "  So  my  father  will  be 
back  from  Beaufort  Court  to-day." 

"Yes;  he  writes  in  excellent  spirits.  He 
says  the  rents  will  bear  raising  at  least  ten  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  house  will  not  require  much 
repair." 

Here  Arthur  threw  open  the  window. 

"  Ah,  Watson  !  how  are  you  ?  How  d'ye 
do,  Marsden  ?  Danvers,  too  !  that's  capital  ! 
the  more  the  merrier  !  I  will  be  down  in  an 
instant.    But  would  you  not  rather  come  in  ?  " 

"  An  agreeable  inundation,"  murmured  Lord 
Lilburne.  "  Three  at  a  time:  he  takes  your 
house  for  Trinity  College." 

A  loud,  clear  voice,  however,  declined  the 
invitation;  the  horses  were  heard  pawing  with- 
out. Arthur  seized  his  hat  and  whip,  and 
glanced  to  his  mother  and  uncle,  smilingly. 
"  Good-by  !  I  shall  be  out  till  dinner.  Kiss 
me,  my  pretty  'Miliy  !  "  And  as  his  sister,  who 
had  run  to  the  window,  sickening  for  the  fresh 
air  and  exercise  he  was  about  to  enjoy,  now 
turned  to  him  wistful  and  mournful  eyes,  the 
kind-hearted  young  man  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  Vv'hispered  while  he  kissed  her, — 

"  Get  up  early  to-morrow,  and  we'll  have 
such  a  nice  walk  together." 

Arthur  was  gone:  his  mother's  gaze  had  fol- 
lowed his  young  and  graceful  figure  to  the  door. 

"  Own  that  he  is  handsome,  Lilburne.  May 
I  not  say  more: — has  he  not  the  proper  air?" 

"  My  dear  sister,  your  son  will  be  ricji.  As 
for  his  air,  he  has  plenty  of  airs,  but  wants 
graces." 

"Then  who  could  polish  him  like  your- 
self?" 

"Probably  no  one.  But  had  I  a  son — which 
Heaven  forbid  ! — he  should  not  have  me  for 
his  Mentor.  Place  a  young  man — (go  and. 
shut  the  door,  Camilla  !) — between  two  vices 
— women  and  gambling,  if  you  want  to  polish 
him  into  the  fashionable  smoothness.  Efitre 
vous,  the  varnish  is  a  little  expensive  !  " 

"  Mrs.  Beaufort  sighed.  Lord  Lilburne 
sjniled.  He  had  a  strange  pleasure  in  hurt- 
ing the  feelings  of  others.  Besides,  he  dis- 
liked youth:  in  his  own  youth  he  had  enjoyed 
so  much  that  he  grew  sour  when  he  saw  the 
young. 
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Meanwhile  Arthur  Beaufort  and  his  friends, 
careless  of  the  warmth  of  the  day,  were  laugh- 
ing merrily,  and  talking  gaily,  as  they  made 
for  the  suburb  of  H  . 

"  It  is  an  out-of-the  way  place  for  a  horse, 
too,"  said  Sir  Harry  Danvers. 

"  But  I  assure  you,"  insisted  Mr.  Watson, 
earnestly,  "  that  my  groom,  who  is  a  capital 
judge,  says  it  is  the  cleverest  hack  he  ever 
mounted.  It  has  won  several  trotting 
matches.  It  belonged  to  a  sporting  trades- 
man, now  done  up.  The  advertisement 
caught  me." 

"Well,"  said  Arthur,  gaily,  "at  all  events, 
the  ride  is  delightful.  What  weather  !  You 
must  all  dine  with  me  at  Richmond  to-morrow 
— we  will  row  back." 

And  a*  little  chicken  hazard,  at  the  M  , 

afterwards,"  said  Mr.  Marsden,  who  was  an 
elder  not  a  better  man  than  the  rest — a  hand- 
some, saturnine  man — who  had  just  left  Ox- 
ford, and  was  already  known  on  the  turf. 

Anything  you  please,"  said  Arthur,  mak- 
ing his  horse  curvet. 

Oh,  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  !  Mr.  Robert 
Beaufort  !  could  your  prudent,  scheming, 
worldly  heart  but  feel  what  devil's  tricks  your 
wealth  was  playing  with  a  son  who  if  poor  had 
been  the  pride  of  the  Beauforts  !  On  one  side 
of  our  pieces  of  gold  we  see  the  saint  tramp- 
ling down  the  dragon: — False  emblem  !  Re- 
verse it  on  the  coin  !  In  the  real  use  of  the 
gold,  it  is  the  dragon  who  tramples  down  the 
saint !  But  on — on  !  the  day  is  bright  and 
your  companions  merry;  make  the  best  of 
your  green  years,  Arthur  Beaufort  ! 

The  young  men  had  just  entered  the  suburb 

of  H  ,  and  were  spurring  on  four  abreast 

at  a  canter.  At  that  time  an  old  man,  feeling 
his  way  before  him  with  a  stick, — for  though 
nof  quite  bliiid,  he  saw  imperfectly,  —  was 
crossing  the  road.  Arthur  and  his  friends,  in 
loud  converse,  did  not  observe  the  poor  passen- 
ger. He  .stopped  abruptly,  for  his  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  danger — it  was  too  late:  Mr. 
Marsden's  horse,  hard-mouthed,  and  high-step- 
ping, came  full  against  him.  Mr.  Marsden 
looked  down  — 

"  Hang  these  old  men  !  always  in  the  way," 
said  he  plaintively,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  much- 
injured  person,  and,  with  that,  Mr.  Marsden 
rode  on.  But  the  others  who  were  younger — 
who  were  not  gamblers — who  were  not  yet 


grinded  down  into  stone  by  the  world's  wheels 
— the  others  halted.  Arthur  Beaufort  leaped 
from  his  horse,  and  the  old  man  was  already 
in  his  arms;  but  he  was  severely  hurt.  The 
blood  trickled  from  his  forehead;  he  com 
plained  of  pain  in  his  side  and  limbs. 

"  Lean  on  me,  my  poor  fellow  !  I  will  take 
you  home.    Do  you  live  far  off  ?  " 

"  Not  many  yards.  This  would  not  have 
happened  if  I  had  my  dog.  Never  mind,  sir, 
go  your  way.  It  is  only  an  old  man — what  of 
that?    I  wish  I  had  my  dog." 

"I  will  join  you,"  said  Arthur  to  his  friends; 
I  "  my  groom  has  the  direction.    I  will  just  take 
'  the  poor  old  man  home,  and  send  for  a  sur- 
geon.   I  shall  not  be  long," 

"  So  like  you,  Beaufort:  the  best  fellow  in 
the  world  !  "  said  Mr.  Watson,  with  some  emo- 
tion. "  And  there's  Marsden  positively  dis- 
mounted, and  looking  at  his  horse's  knees  as 
if  they  could  be  hurt  !  Here's  a  sovereign  for 
you,  my  man." 

"And  here's  another,"  said  Sir  Harry;  "so 
that's  settled.  Well,  you  will  join  us,  Beau- 
fort ?  You  see  the  yard  yonder.  We'll  wait 
twenty  minutes  for  you.    Come  on,  Watson." 

The  old  man  had  not  picked  up  the  sov- 
i  ereigns  thrown  at  his  feet,  neither  had  he 
thanked  the  donors.    And  on  his  countenance 
there  was  a  sour,  querulous,  resentful  expres- 
sion. 

"  Must  a  man  be  a  beggar  because  he  is 
run  over,  or  because  he  ;s  half  blind  ? "  said 
I  he,  turning  his  dim,  wandering  eyes  painfully 
i  towards  Arthur.    "Well,  I  wish  I  -had  my 
jdog!" 

i     "  I  will  supply  his   place,"  said  Arthur, 

j  soothingly.     "Come,  lean  on  me — heavier; 

I  that's  right.    You  are  not  so  bad, — eh  ? " 

"  Um  ! — the  sovereigns  ! — it  is  wicked  to 

I  leave  them  in  the  kennel  !  " 

j     Arthur  smiled.    "  Here  they  are,  sir." 

The  old  man  slid  the  coins  into  his  pocket, 

I  and  Arthur  continued  to  talk,  though  he  got 

'  but  short  answers,  and  those  only  in  the  way 
of  direction,  till  at  last  the  old  man  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  small  house,  near  the  church- 
yard. 

After  twice  ringing  the  bell,  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  middle-aged  woman,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  above  that  of  a  common  menial ; 
dressed,  somewhat  gaily  for  her  years,  in  a  cap 
seated  very  far  back  on  a  black  toupet^  and 
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decorated  with  red  ribands,  an  apron  made  out 
of  an  Indian  silk  handkerchief,  a  puce-colored 
sarcenet  gown,  black  silk-stockings,  long  gilt 
earrings,  and  a  watch  at  her  girdle. 

"  Bless  us,  and  save  us,  sir  I  What  has 
happened  ?"  exclaimed  this  worthy  personage, 
holding  up  her  hands. 

"  Pish  !  I  am  faint:  let  me  in.  I  don't  want 
you  aid  any  more,  sir.  Thank  you.  Good  day!" 

Not  discouraged  by  this  farewell,  the  churl- 
ish tone  of  which  fell  harmless  on  the  invinc- 
ibly sweet  temper  of  Arthur,  the  young  man 
continued  to  assist  the  sufferer  along  the  nar- 
row passage  into  a  little  old-fashioned  parlor; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  owner  deposited  on  his 
worm-eaten  leather  chair  than  he  fainted  away. 
On  reaching  the  house,  Arthur  had  sent  his 
servant  (who  had  followed  him  with  the  horses) 
for  the  nearest  surgeon;  and  while  the  Woman 
was  still  employed,  after  taking  off  the  suf- 
ferer's cravat,  in  burning  feathers  under  his 
nose,  there  w^as  heard  a  sharp  rap  and  a  shrill 
ring.  Arthur  opened  the  door,  and  admitted 
a  smart  little  man  in  nankeen  breeches  and 
gaiters.    He  bustle'd  into  the  room. 

''What's  this — bad  accident — um — um  ! 
Sad  thing,  very  sad.  Open  the  window.  A 
glass  of  water — a  towel.  So — so:  I  see — I  see 
— no  fracture — contusion.  Help  him  off  with 
his  coat.  Another  chair,  ma'am;  put  up  his 
poor  legs.  What  age  is  he,  ma'am  ? — Sixty- 
eight  !  Too  old  to /bleed.  Thank  you.  How 
is  it,  sir?  Poorly,  to  be  sure:  will  he  be  com- 
fortable presently — faintish  still  ?  Soon  put 
all  to  rights." 

"  Tray  !  Tray  !  Where's  Tra}^  ?  Where's 
my  dog,  Mrs.  Boxer?" 

"  Lord,  sir,  what  do  you  want  with  your  dog 
now?    He  is  in  the  back-yard." 

"  And  what  business  has  my  dog  in  the 
back-yard  ?"  almost  screamed  the  sufferer  in 
accents  that  denoted  no  diminution  of  vigor. 
"  I  thought  as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned  my 
dog  would  be  ill-used  !  AVhy  did  I  go  with- 
out my  dog  ?  Let  in  my  dog  directly,  Mrs. 
Boxer  ! " 

"  All  right,  you  see,  sir,"  said  the  apothecary, 
turning  to  Beaufort,  "  no  cause  for  alarm — 
very  comforting  that  little  passion — does  him 
good — sets  one's  mind  easy.  How  did  it  hap- 
pen ?  Ah,  I  understand  !  knocked  down — 
might  have  been  worse.  Your  groom  (sharp 
fellow  I)  explained  in*  a  trice,  sir.    Thought  it 
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was  my  old  friend  here  by  the  description. 
Worthy  man — settled  here  a  many  year — very 
odd — eccentric  (this  in  a  whisper).  Came  off 
instantly:  just  at  dinner — cold  lamb  and  salad. 
'  Mrs.  Perkins,'  says  I,  '  if  any  one  calls  for 
me,  I  shall  be  at  No.  4,  Prospect  Place.'  Your 
servant  observed  the  address,  sir.  Oh,  very 
sharp  fellow  !  See  how  the  old  gentleman 
takes  to  his  dog — fine  little  dog — ^^whatastump 
of  a  tail  !  Deal  of  practice — expect  two  ac- 
couchments  every  hour.  Hot  weather  for 
child-birth.  So  says  I  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  '  If 
Mrs.  Plummer  is  taken,  or  Mrs.  Everat,  or  if 
old  Mr.  Grub  has  another  fit,  send  off  at  once 
to  No.  4.  Medical  men  should  be  always  in 
the  way — that's  my  maxim.  Now,  sir,  where 
do  you  feel  the  pain  ? " 
"  In  my  ears,  sir." 

"  Bless  me,  that  looks  bad.  How  long  have 
you  felt  it?" 

"Ever  since  you  have  been  in  the  room." 

"  Oh  !  I  take.  Ha  !  ha  ! — very  eccentric — 
very  !  "  muttered  the  apothecary,  a  little  dis- 
concerted. "  Well,  let  him  lie  down,  ma'am. 
I'll  send  him  a  little  quieting  draught  to  be 
taken  directly — pill  at  night,  aperient  in  the 
morning.  If  wanted,  send  for  me — always  to 
be  found.  Bless  me,  that  my  boy  Bob's  ring  ! 
Please  to  open  the  door,  ma'am.  Know  his 
ring — very  peculiar  knack  of  his  own.  Lay 
ten  to  one  it  is  Mrs.  Plummer,  or,  perhaps, 
Mrs.  Everat — her  ninth  child  in  eight  years — 
in  the  grocery  line.  A  woman  in  a  thousand, 
sir  !  " 

Here  a  thin  boy,  with  very  short  coat-sleeves, 
and  very  large  hands,  burst  into  the  room  with 
his  mouth  open. 

''Sir— Mr.  Perkins— sir  !  " 

"  I  know — I  know — coming.  Mrs.  Plum- 
mer or  Mrs.  Everat  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  it  be  the  poor  lady  at  Mrs.  Lacy's; 
she  be  taken  desperate.  Mrs.  Lacy's  girl  has 
just  been  over  to  the  shop,  and  made  me  run 
here  to  you,  sir." 

"  Mrs.  Lacy's  !  oh,  I  know.  Poor  Mrs, 
Morton  !  Bad  case — very  bad — must  be  off. 
Keep  him  quiet,  ma'am.  Good  day  !  Look 
in  to-morrow — nine  o'clock.  Put  a  little  lint 
with  the  lotion  on  the  had,  ma'am.  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton !    Ah  !  bad  job  that." 

Here  the  apothecary  had  shuffled  himself 
off  to  the  street  door,  when  Arthur  laid  his 
hand  on  his  arm. 
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"  Mrs.  Morton  !  Did  you  say  Morton^  sir  ? 
What  kind  of  a  person — is  she  very  ill  ?  " 

'•Hopeless  case,  sir  —  general  break-up. 
Nice  woman — quite  the  lady — known  better 
days,  I'm  sure." 

''  Has  she  any  children — sons  ?" 

''Two — both  away  now  —  fine  lads — quite 
wrapped  up  in  them — youngest  especially." 

Good  Heavens  !  it  must  be  she — ill,  and 
dying,  and  destitute,  perhaps," — exclaimed 
Arthur,  with  real  and  deep  feeling;  ''  I  will  go 
with  you,  sir.  I  fancy  that  I  know  this  lady — 
that  (he  added  generously)  I  am  related  to 
her." 

Do  you  ? — glad  to  hear  it.  Come  along 
then;  she  ought  to  have  some  one  near  her  be- 
sides servants:  not  but  what  Jenny,  the  maid, 

is  uncommonly  kind.    Dr.  ,  who  attends 

her  sometimes,  said  to  me,  says  he, — '  It  is  the 
mind,  Mr.  Perkins;  I  wish  we  could  get  back 
her  boys.'  " 

"  And  where  are  they  ?  " 

" 'Prenticed  out,  I  fancy.  Master  Sid- 
ney " 

Sidney  !  " 

Ah  !  that  was  his  name — pretty  name. 
D'ye  know  Sir  Sidney  Smith? — extraordinary 
man,  sir  !  Master  Sidney  was  a  beautiful  child 
— quite  spoiled.  She  always  fancied  him  ail- 
ing— always  sending  for  me.  '  Mr.  Perkins,' 
said  she,  'there's  something  the  matter  with 
my  child;  I'm  sure  there  is,  though  he  won't 
own  it.  He  has  lost  his  appetite — had  a 
headache  last  night.'  'Nothing  the  matter, 
ma'am,'  says  I,  '  wish  you'd  think  more  of 
yourself.'  These  mothers  are  silly,  anxious, 
poor  creatures.  Nater,  sir,  nater — wonderful 
thing — nater  ! — Here  we  are." 

And  the  apothecary  knocked  at  the  private 
door  of  a  milliner  and  hosier's  shop. 


CHAPTER  X. 


"  Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourished." 

—  Titus  A  ndronicus. 


As  might  be  expected,  the  excitement  and 
fatigue  of  Catherine's  journey  to  N  had  con- 
siderably accelerated  the  progress  of  disease. 
And  when  she  reached  home  and  looked  round 
the  cheerless  rooms,  all  solitary,  all  hushed — 


Sidney  gone,  gone  from  her  for  ever;  she 
felt,  indeed,  as  if  the  last  reed  on  which  she 
had  leaned  was  broken,  and  her  business  upon 
earth  was  done.  Catherine  was  not  condemned 
to  absolute  poverty — the  poverty  which  grinds 
and  gnaws,  the  poverty  of  rags  and  famine. 
She  had  still  left  nearly  half  of  such  portion 
of  the  little  capital,  realized  by  the  sale  of  her 
trinkets,  as  had  escaped  the  clutch  of  the  law; 
and  her  brother  had  forced  into  her  hands  a 
note  for  20/.  with  an  assurance  that  the  same 
sum  should  be  paid  to  her  half-yearly.  Alas^ 
there  was  little  chance  of  her  needing  it  again  ! 
She  was  not,  then,  in  want  of  means  to  pro- 
cure the  common  comforts  of  life.  But  now 
a  new  passion  had  entered  into  her  breast — 
the  passion  of  the  miser;  she  wished  to  hoard 
every  sixpence  as  some  little  provision  for  her 
children.  What  was  the  use  of  her  feeding  a 
lamp  nearly  extinguished,  and  v\^hich  was  fated 
to  be  soon  broken  up  and  cast  amidst  the  vast 
lumber-house  of  Death? 

She  would  willingly  have  removed  into  a 
more  homely  lodging,  but  the  servant  of  the 
house  had  been  so  fond  of  Sidney — so  kind 
to  him.  She  clung  to  one  familiar  face  on 
which  there  seemed  to  live  the  reflection  of 
her  child's.  But  she  relinquished  the  first 
floor  for  the  second;  and  there,  day  by  day, 
she  felt  her  eyes  grow  heavier  and  heavier  be- 
neath the  clouds  of  the  last  sleep.  Besides 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Perkins,  a  ,^ind  enough  man  in 
his  way,  the  good  physician,  whom  she  had 
before  consulted,  still  attended  her,  and — re- 
fused his  fee.  Shocked  at  perceiving  that  she 
rejected  every  little  alleviation  of  her  condi- 
tion, and  wishing  at  least  to  procure  for  her 
last  hours  the  society  of  one  of  her  sons,  he 
had  inquired  the  address  of  the  elder;  and  on 
the  day  preceding  the  one  in  which  Arthur  dis- 
covered her  abode,  he  dispatched  to  Philip  the 
followinof  letter:  — 


"Sir, — Being  called  in  to  attend  your  mother  in  a 
lingering  illness,  which  I  fear  may  prove  fatal,  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  request  you  to  come  to  her  as  soon  as 
you  receive  this.    Your  presence  cannot  but  be  a  great 
i  comfort  to  her.    The  nature  of  her  illness  is  such  that 
I  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  exactly  how  long  she  may 
i  be  spared  to  you;  but  I  am  sure  her  fate  m.ight  be  pro- 
longed, and  her  remaining  days  more  happy,  if  she 
!  could  be  induced  to  remove  into  a  better  air  and  a  more 
quiet  neighborhood,  to  take  more  generous  sustenance, 
and,  above  all,  if  her  mind  could  be  set  more  at  ease  as 
to  your  and  your  brother's  prospects.    You  must  par- 
don me  if  I  have  seemed  inqv>isitive;  but  I  have  sougiit 
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to  draw  from  your  mother  some  particulars  as  to  her 
family  and  connections,  with  a  wish  to  represent  to 
them  her  state  of  mind.  She  is,  however,  very  reserved 
on  these  points.  If,  however,  you  have  relations  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  I  think  some  application  to  them 
should  be  made.  I  fear  the  state  of  her  aftairs  weighs 
much  upon  your  poor  mother's  mind;  and  I  must  leave 
you  to  judge  how  far  it  can  be  relieved  by  the  good 
feeling  of  any  persons  upon  whom  she  may  have  legiti- 
mate claims.  At  all  events,  I  repeat  my  wish  that  you 
should  come  to  her  forthwith. 

"  I  am,  etc. 

After  the  physician  had  despatched  this  let- 
ter, a  sudden  and  marked  alteration  for  the 
worse  took  place  in  his  patient's  disorder;  and 
in  the  visit  he  had  paid  that  morning,  he  saw 
cause  to  fear  that  her  hours  on  earth  would 
be  much  fewer  than  he  had  before  antici- 
pated. He  had  left  her,  however,  compara- 
tively better;  but  two  hours  after  his  de- 
parture, the  symptoms  of  her  disease  had 
become  very  alarming,  and  the  good-natured 
servant  girl,  her  sole  nurse,  and  v\'ho  had, 
moreover,  the  whole  business  of  the  other 
lodgers  to  attend  to,  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
thought  it  necessary  to  sum^mon  the  apothe- 
cary in  the  interval  that  must  elapse  before 
she  could  reach  the  distant  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis in  which  Dr.   resided. 

On  entering  the  chamber,  Arthur  felt  all  the 
remorse,  which  of  right  belonged  to  his  fa- 
ther, press  heavily  on  his  soul.  What  a  con- 
trast, that  mean  and  solitary  chamber,  and 
its  comfortless  appurtenances,  to  the  graceful 
and  luxurious  abode,  where  full  of  health  and 
hope  he  had  last  beheld  her,  the  mother  of 
Philip  Beaufort's  children  !  He  remained  si- 
lent till  Mr.  Perkins,  after  a  few  questions,  re- 
tired to  send  his  drugs.  He  then  approached 
the  bed;  Catherine,  though  very  weak  and 
suffering  much  pain,  was  still  sensible.  She 
turned  her  dim  eyes  on  the  young  man;  but 
she  did  not  recognize  his  features. 

"  You  do  not  remember  me  ?  "  said  he,  in  a 
voice  struggling  with  tears:  I  am  Arthur — 
Arthur  Beaufort." 

Catherine  made  no  answer. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Why  do  I  see  you  here  ? 
I  believed  you  with  your  friends — your  chil- 
dren; provided  for — as  became  my  father  to 
do.    He  assured  me  that  you  were  so." 

Still  no  answer. 

And  then  the  young  man,  overpowered  with 
the  feelings  of  a  sympathizing  and  generous 


nature,  forgetting  for  a  while  Catherine's  weak- 
ness, poured  forth  a  torrent  of  inquiries,  re- 
grets, and  self-upbraidings,  which  Catherine  at 
first  little  heeded.  But  the  name  of  her  chil- 
dren repeated  again  and  again  struck  upon  that 
chord  which,  in  a  woman's  heart  is  the  last  to 
break:  and  she  raised  herself  in  her  bed,  and 
looked  at  her  visitor  wistfully. 

"  Your  father,"  she  said,  then — your  fa- 
ther was  unlike  my  Philip:  but  I  see  things 
differently  now.  For  me,  all  bounty  is  too 
late;  but  my  children — to  morrow  they  may 
have  no  mother.  The  law  is  with  you,  but 
not  justice  !  You  will  be  rich  and  powerful; 
will  you  befriend  my  children  ? " 

"  Through  life,  so  help  me  Heaven  I  "  ex- 
claimed Arthur,  falling  on  his  kness  beside 
the  bed. 

What  then  passed  between  them  it  is  need- 
less to  detail;  for  it  was  little,  save  broken 
repetitions  of  the  same  prayer  and  the  same 
response.  But  there  was  so  much  truth  and 
earnestness  in  Arthur's  voice  and  countenance, 
that  Catherine  felt  as  if  an  angel  had  come 
there  to  administer  comfort  And  when  late 
in  the  day  the  physician  entered,  he  fourd 
his  patient  leaning  on  the  breast  of  her  young 
visitor,  and  looking  on  his  face  with  a  happy 
smile. 

The  physician  gathered  enough  from  the 
appearance  of  Arthur  and  the  gossip  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  to  conjecture  that  one  of  the  rich 
relations  he  had  attributed  to  Catherine,  was 
arrived.  Alas  \  for  her  it  was  now  indeed 
too  late  ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"  D'ye  stand  amazed  ?— Look  o'er  thy  head,  Maxirn- 
inian 

Look  to  the  terror  which  overhangs  thee." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.— Z'/^^'  Prophetess. 

Philip  had  been  five  weeks  in  his  new  home; 
in  another  week,  he  was  to  enter  on  his  articles 
of  apprenticeship.    With  a  stern,  unbending 
j  gloom  of  manner,  he  had  commenced  the 
duties  of  his  novitiate.    He  submitted  to  all 
j  that  was  enjoined  him.    He  seemed  to  have 
I  lost  for  ever  the  wild  and  unruly  waywardness 
:  that  had  stamped  his  boyhood;  but  he  was 
!  never  seen  to  smile — he  scarcely  ever  opened 
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his  lips.  His  very  soul  seemed  to  have  quitted 
him  with  its  faults;  and  he  performed  all  the 
functions  of  his  situation  with  the  quiet  listless 
regularity  of  a  machine.  Only  when  the  work 
was  done  and  the  shop  closed,  instead  of  join- 
ing the  tamily  circle  in  the  back-parlor,  he 
would  stroll  out  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
away  from  the  town,  and  not  return  till  the 
hour  at  which  the  family  retired  to  rest. 
Punctual  in  all  he  did,  he  never  exceeded  that 
hour.  He  had  heard  once  a-week  from  his 
mother;  and  only  on  the  mornings  in  which  he 
expected  a  letter,  did  he  seem  restless  and  agi- 
tated. Till  the  postman  entered  the  shop,  he 
v/as  as  pale  as  death — his  hands  trembling — his 
lips  compressed.  When  he  read  the  letter  he 
became  composed;  for  Catherine  sedulously 
concealed  from  her  son  the  state  of  her  health: 
she  wrote  cheerfully,  besought  him  to  content 
himself  with  the  state  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  expressed  her  joy  that  in  his  letters  he 
inthnated  that  content;  for  the  poor  boy's 
letters  were  not  less  considerate  than  her  own. 
On  her  return  from  her  brother,  she  had  so 
far  silenced  or  concealed  her  misgivings  as  to 
express  satisfaction  at  the  home  she  had  pro- 
vided for  Sidney;  and  she  even  held  out  hopes 
of  some  future,  when,  their  probation  finished 
and  their  independence  secured,  she  might 
reside  with  her  sons  alternately.  These  hopes 
redoubled  Philip's  assiduity,  and  he  saved 
every  shilling  of  his  weekly  stipend:  and  sighed 
as  he  thought  that  in  another  week  his  term 
ot  apprenticeship  would  commence  and  the 
stipend  cease. 

Mr.  Piaskwith  could  not  but  be  pleased  on 
the  whole  with  the  diligence  of  his  assistant, 
but  he  was  chafed  and  irritated  by  the  sullen- 
ness  of  his  manner.  As  for  Mrs.  Piaskwith, 
poor  woman  I  she  positively  detested  the  taci- 
turn and  moody  boy,  who  never  mingled  in 
the  jokes  of  the  circle,  nor  played  with  the 
children;  nor  complimented  her,  nor  added,  in 
short,  anything  to  the  sociability  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Plimmins,  who  had  at  first  sought  to  con- 
descend, next  sought  to  bully;  but  the  gaunt 
frame  and  savage  eye  of  Philip  awed  the  smirk 
youth,  in  spite  of  himself;  and  he  confessed 
to  Mrs.  Piaskwith  that  he  should  not  like  to 
meet  "the  gipsy,"  alone,  on  a  dark  night;  to 
which  Mrs.  Piaskwith  replied,  as  usual,  '<that 
Mr.  Plimmins  always  did  say  the  best  things 
in  the  world  !  " 


One  morning,  Philip  was  sent  a  few  miles 
into  the  country,  to  assist  in  cataloguing 
some  books  in  the  library  of  Thomas  Cham- 
perdown — that  gentleman,  who  was  a  scholar, 
having  requested  that  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  character  might  be  sent  to  him, 
and  Philip  being  the  only  one  in  the  shop  who 
possessed  such  knowledge. 

It  was  evening  before  he  returned.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Piaskwith  were  both  in  the  shop  as  he 
entered — in  fact,  they  had  been  employed  in 
talking  him  over. 

"  I  can't  abide  him  !  "  cried  Mrs  Piaskwith. 
"  If  you  choose  to  take  him  for  good,  I  shan't 
have  an  easy  moment,  I'm  sure  the  'prentice 
that  cut  his  master's  throat  at  Chatham  last 
week,  was  just  like  him." 

"Pshaw  !  Mrs.  P.,"  said  the  bookseller,  tak- 
ing a  hugh  pinch  of  snuff,  as  usual,  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  "  I  myself  was  reserved 
when  I  was  young; — all  reflective  people  are. 
I  may  observe,  by  the  by,  that  it  was  the  case 
with  Napoleon  Buonaparte:  still,  however,  I 
must  own  he  is  a  disagreeable  youth,  though 
he  attends  to  his  business." 

"  And  how  fond  of  his  money  he  is  !  "  re- 
marked Mrs.  Piaskwith:  "  he  won't  buy  him- 
self a  ne^v  pair  of  shoes  ! — quite  disgraceful  ! 
And  did  you  see  what  a  look  he  gave  Plim- 
mins, when  he  joked  about  his  indifference  to 
his  sole  ?  Plimmins  always  does  say  such 
good  things  ! " 

"  He  is  shabby,  certainly,"  said  the  book- 
seller; "  but  the  value  of  a  book  does  not 
always  depend  on  the  binding." 

"  I  hope  he  is  honest  ! "  observed  Mrs. 
Piaskwith; — and  here  Philip  entered. 

"  Hum,"  said  Mr.  Piaskwith;  "you  have 
had  a  long  day's  work:  but  I  suppose  it  will 
take  a  week  to  finish  ? " 

"  I  am  to  go  again  to-morrow  morning,  sir  : 
two  days  more  will  conclude  the  task." 

"  There's  a  letter  for  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Piask- 
with; "you  owes  me  for  it." 

"  A  letter  !  "  It  was  not  his  mother's  hand 
— it  was  a  strange  writing — he  gasped  for 
breath  as  he  broke  the  seal.  It  was  the  letter 
of  the  physician. 

His  mother  then  was  ill — dying — wanting, 
perhaps,  the  necessaries  of  life.  She  would 
have  concealed  from  him  her  illness  and  her 
poverty.  His  quick  alarm  exaggerated  the 
last  into  utter  want; — he  uttered  a  cry  that 
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rang  through  the  shop,  and  rushed  to  Mr. 
Plaskwith. 

"  Sir,  sir  !  my  mother  is  dying  !  —  She  is 
poor,  poor  —  perhiips,  starving;  —  money, 
money  I — lend  me  money  ! — ten  pounds  ! — 
five  ! — I  will  work  for  you  all  my  life  for  noth- 
ing, but  lend  me  the  money  !  " 

"  Hoity-toity  !  "  said  Mrs,  Plaskwith,  nudg- 
mg  her  husband — "  I  told  you  what  would  i 
come  of  it;  it  will  be  'money  or  life'  next 
time." 

Philip  did  not  heed  or  hear  this  address;  but 
stood  immediately  before  the  book-seller,  his 
hands  clasped — wild  impatience  in  his  eyes. 
Mr.  Plaskwith,  somewhat  stupified,  remained 
silent. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ? — are  you  human  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Philip,  his  emotion  revealing  at  once 
all  the  fire  of  his  character.  I  tell  you  my 
mother  is  dying;  I  must  go  to  her  !  Shall  I 
go  empty-handed  ? — Give  me  money  !  " 

"Mr.  Plaskwith  was  not  a  bad  hearted  man; 
but  he  wns  a  formal  man  and  an  irritable  one. 
The  tone  his  shop-boy  (for  so  he  considered 
Philip)  assumed  to  him,  before  his  own  wife 
too  (examples  are  very  dangerous),  rather  ex- 
asperated than  moved  him. 

"  That's  not  the  way  to  speak  to  your  master; 
— you  forget  yourself,  young  man  !  " 

"  Forget  ! — But,  sir,  if  she  has  not  neces- 
saries— if  she  is  starving?  " 

"  Fudge  !  "  said  Mr.  Plaskwith.  "  Mr.  Mor- 
ton writes  me  word  that  he  has  provided  for 
your  mother  !    Does  not  he,  Hannah  ?" 

"  More  fool  he,  I'm  sure,  with  such  a  fine 
family  of  his  own  I  Don't  look  at  me  in  that 
way,  young  man;  I  won't  take  it— that  I 
won't !  I  declare  my  blood  friz  to  see 
you  !  " 

"  Will  you  advance  me  money  ? — five  pounds 
— only  five  pounds,  Mr.  Plaskwith  ?  " 

"Not  five  shillings!  Talk  to  me  in  this 
style  ! — not  the  man  for  it,  sir  ! — highly  im- 
proper. Come,  shut  up  the  shop,  and  recollect 
yourself;  and,  perhaps,  when  Sir  Thomas's 
library  is  done,  I  may  let  you  go  to  town 
You  can't  go  to-morrow.  All  a  sham,  perhaps; 
eh,  Hannah  ? " 

"Very  likely!  Consult  Plimmins  Better 
come  away  now,  Mr.  P.  He  looks  like  a 
young  tiger." 

Mrs.  Plaskwith  quitted  the  shop  for  the  par- 
lor.   Her  husband  putting  his  hands  behind 


his  back,  and  throwing  back  his  chin,  was 
about  to  follow  her.  Philip,  who  had  re- 
mained for  the  last  moment  mute  and  white  as 
stone,  turned  abruptly;  and  his  grief  taking 
rather  the  tone  of  rage  than  supplication,  he 
threw  himself  before  his  master,  and,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said: — 

"  I  leave  yo-  —do  not  let  it  be  with  a  curse. 
1 1  conjure  you,  have  mercy  on  me  !  " 

Mr.  Plaskw^ith  stopped;  and  had  Philip  then 
taken  but  a  milder  tone,  all  had  been  well. 
But,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  command 
— all  his  fierce  passions  loose  within  him — de- 
spising the  very  man  he  thus  implored — the 
boy  ruined  his  own  cause.  Indignant  at  the 
silence  of  Mr.  Plaskwith,  and  too  blinded  by 
his  emotions  to  see  that  in  that  silence  there 
was  relenting,  he  suddenly  shook  the  little 
man  with  a  vehemence  that  almost  overset 
him,  and  cried: — 

"You,  who  demand  for  five  years  my  bones 
and  blood — my  body  and  soul — a  slave  to  your 
vile  trade  —  do  you  deny  me  bread  for  a 
mother's  lips  ?  " 

Trembling  with  anger  and,  perhaps,  fear, 
Mr.  Plaskwith  extricated  himself  from  the 
gripe  of  Philip,  and,  hurrying  from  the  shop, 
said,  as  he  banged  the  door: — 

"  Beg  my  pardon  for  this  to-night,  or  out 
you  go  to-morrow,  neck  and  crop  !  Zounds  ! 
a  pretty  pass  the  w^orld's  come  to  !  I  don't 
believe  a  word  about  your  mother.    Baugh  !  " 

Left  alone,  Philip  remained  for  some  mo- 
ments struggling  with  his  wrath  and  agony. 
He  then  seized  his  hat,  which  he  had  thrown 
off  on  entering — pressed  it  over  his  brows — 
turned  to  quit  the  shop — when  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  till.  Plaskwith  had  left  it  open,  and 
the  gleam  of  the  coin  struck  his  gaze — that 
deadly  smile  of  the  arch  tempter.  Intellect, 
reason,  conscience — all,  in  that  instant,  were 
confusion  and  chaos.  He  cast  a  hurried 
glance  round  the  solitary  and  darkening  room 
— plunged  his  hand  into  the  drawer,  clutched 
he  knew  not  what — silver  or  gold,  as  it  came 
uppermost — and  burst  into  a  loud  and  bitter 
laugh.  That  laugh  itself  startled  him— it  did 
not  sound  like  his  own.  His  face  fell,  and  his 
knees  knocked  together — his  hair  bristled — he 
felt  as  if  the  very  fiend  had  uttered  that  yell  of 
joy  over  a  fallen  soul. 

Is[o — no — no!"  he  muttered;  "no,  my 
;  mother — not  even  for  thee  !  "    And  dashing 
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the  money  to  the  ground,  he  fled,  like  a  maniac, 
from  the  house. 

At  a  later  hour  that  same  evening,  Mr. 
Robert  Beaufort  returned  from  his  country 
mansion  to  Berkeley  Square.  He  found  his 
wife  very  uneasy  and  nervous  about  the  non- 
appearance of  their  only  son.  Arthur  had  sent 
home  his  groom  and  horses  about  seven 
o'clock,  with  a  hurried  scroll,  written  in  pencil 
on  a  blank  page  torn  from  his  pocket-book, 
and  containing  only  these  words  : — 

Don't  wait  dinner  for  me — I  may  not  be 
home  for  some  hours.  I  have  met  with  a 
melancholy  adventure.  You  will  approve  what 
I  have  done  when  we  meet." 

This  note  a  little  perplexed  Mr.  Beauford; 
but,  as  he  was  very  hungry,  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  both  to  his  wife's  conjectures  and  his  own 
surmises,  till  he  had  refreshed  himself;  and 
then  he  sent  for  the  groom,  and  learned  that, 
after  the  accident  to  the  blind  man,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur had  been  left  a  hosier's  in  H  .  This 

seemed  to  him  extremely  mysterious;  and,  as 
hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  still  Arthur 
came  not,  he  began  to  imbibe  his  wife's  fears, 
which  were  now  wound  up  almost  to  hysterics; 
and  jnst  at  midnight  he  ordered  his  carriage, 
and  taking  with  him  the  groom  as  a  guide,  set 
off  to  the  surburban  region.  I\Irs.  Beaufort 
had  wished  to  accompany  him;  but  the  hus- 
band observing  that  young  men  would  be 
young  men,  and  that  there  might  possibly  be 
a  lady  in  the  case,  Mrs.  Beaufort,  after  a  pause 
of  thought,  passively  agreed  that,  all  things 
considered,  she  had  better  remain  at  home. 

No  lady  of  proper  decorum  likes  to  run  the 
risk  of  finding  herself  in  a  false  position,  Mr. 
Beaufort  accordingly  set  out  alone.  Easy  was 
the  carriage — swift  were  the  steeds — and  lux- 
uriously the  wealthy  man  was  whirled  along. 
Not  a  suspicion  of  the  true  cause  of  Arthur's 
detention  crossed  him;  but  he  thought  of  the 
snares  of  London — of  artful  females  in  dis- 
tress; "a  melancholy  adventure"  generally 
implies  love  for  the  adventure,  and  money  for 
the  melancholy;  and  Arthur  was  young — gen- 
erous— with  a  heart  and  a  pocket  equally  open 
to  imposition.  Such  scrapes,  however,  do  not 
terrify  a  father  when  he  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
so  much  as  they  do  an  anxious  mother;  and, 
with  more  curiosity  than  alarm,  Mr.  Beaufort, 
after  a  short  doze,  found  himself  before  the 
shop  indicated. 


Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  door  to  the  private  entrance  was  ajar, — a 
circumstance  which  seemed  very  suspicious  to 
Mr.  Beaufort.  He  pushed  it  open  with  cau- 
tion and  timidity — a  candle  placed  upon  a  chair 
in  the  narrow  passage  threw  a  sickly  light  over 
the  flight  of  stairs,  till  swallowed  up  by  the 
deep  shadow  from  the  sharp  angle  made  by 
the  ascent.  Robert  Beaufort  stood  a  moment 
in  some  doubt  whether  to  call,  to  knock,  to 
recede,  or  to  advance,  when  a  step  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs  above — it  came  nearer  and 
nearer — a  figure  emerged  from  the  shadow  of 
the  last  landing-place,  and  Mr.  Beaufort,  to  his 
great  joy,  recognized  his  son. 

Arthur  did  not,  however,  seem  to  perceive 
his  father;  and  was  about  to  pass  him,  when 
Mr.  Beaufort  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  What  means  all  this,  Arthur  ?  What 
place  are  you  in  ?  How  you  have  alarmed 
us  !  " 

Arthur  cast  a  look  upon  his  father  of  sad- 
ness and  reproach. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  sounded 
stern — almost  commanding — "  I  will  show  you 
where  I  have  been:  follow  me — nay,  I  say, 
follow." 

He  rurned,  without  another  word  re-ascended 
the  stairs;  and  Mr.  Beaufort,  surprised  and 
awed  into  mechanical  obedience,  did  as  his 
son  desired.  At  the  landing-place  of  the 
second  floor,  another  long-wicked,  neglected, 
ghastly  candle  emitted  its  cheerless  ray.  It 
gleamed  through  the  open  door  of  a  small 
bedroom  to  the  left,  through  which  Beaufort 
perceived  the  forms  of  two  women.  One  (it 
was  the  kindiy  maid  servant)  was  seated  on  a 
chair,  and  weeping  bitterly;  the  other  (it  was 
was  a  hireling  nurse,  in  the  first  and  last  day 
of  her  attendance)  was  unpinning  her  dingy 
shawl  before  she  lay  down  to  take  a  nap.  She 
turned  her  vacant,  listless  face  upon  the  two 
men,  put  on  a  doleful  smile,  and  decently 
closed  the  door. 

"  Where  are  we,  I  say,  Arthur  ? "  repeated 
Mr.  Beaufort.  Arthur  took  his  father's  hand 
— drew  him  into  a  room  to  the  right — and 
taking  up  the  candle,  placed  it  on  a  small 
table  beside  a  bed,  and  said,  '*  Here,  sir— in 
the  presence  of  Death  !  " 

Mr.  Beaufort  cast  a  hurried  and  fearful 
glance  on  the  still,  wan,  serene  face  beneath 
his  eyes,  and  recognized  in  that  glance  the 
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features  of  the  neglected  and  the  once-adored 
Catherine. 

"  Yes — she,  whom  your  brother  so  loved — 
the  mother  of  his  children — died  in  this  squalid 
room,  and  far  from  her  sons,  in  poverty,  in 
sorrow  ! — died  of  a  broken  heart  !  Was  that 
well,  father  ?  Have  you  in  this  nothing  to 
repent  ?  " 

Conscience-stricken  and  appalled,  the  worldly 
man  sank  down  on  a  seat  beside  the  bed,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Ay,"  continued  Arthur,,  almost  bitterly — 
"  ay,  we,  his  nearest  of  kin — we,  who  have  in- 
herited his  lands  and  gold — we  have  been  thus 
heedless  of  that  great  legacy  your  brother  be- 
queathed to  us; — the  things  dearest  to  him — 
the  woman  he  loved — the  children  his  death 
cast,  nameless  and  branded,  on  the  world. 
Ay,  weep,  father;  and  while  you  weep,  think 
of  the  future,  of  reparation.  I  have  sworn  to 
that  clay  to  befriend  her  sons;  join  you,  who 
have  all  the  power,  to  fulfil  the  promise — join 
in  that  vow:  and  may  Heaven  not  visit  on  us 
both  the  woes  of  this  bed  of  death  !  " 

I  did  not  know— I— I  "  faltered  Mr. 

Beaufort. 

*'But  we  should  have  known,"  interrupted 
Arthur,  mournfully.  "Ah,  my  dear  father  ! 
do  not  harden  your  heart  by  false  excuses. 
Ths  dead  still  speaks  to  you,  and  commends 
to  3'our  care  her  children.  My  task  here  is 
done:  O  sir  !  yours  is  to  come.  I  leave  you 
alone  wnth  the  dead." 

So  saying,  the  young  man,  whom  the  tragedy 
of  the  scene  had  worked  into  a  passion  and  a 
dignity  above  his  usual  character,  unwilling  to 
trust  himself  farther  to  his  emotions,  turned 
abruptly  from  the  room,  fled  rapidly  down  the 
stairs,  and  left  the  house.  As  the  carriage 
and  liveries  of  his  father  met  his  eye,  he 
cjroaned;  for  their  evidences  of  comfort  and 
wealth  seemed  a  mockery  to  the  deceased:  he 
averted  his  face  and  walked  on.  Nor  did  he 
heed  nor  even  perceive  a  form  that  at  that 
instant  rushed  by  him — pale,  haggard,  breath- 
less— towards  the  house  v/hich  he  had  quitted, 
and  the  door  of  which  he  left  open,  as  he  had 
found  it — open,  as  the  physician  had  left  it 
when  hurrying,  ten  minutes  before  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Beaufort,  from  the  spot  where  his  skill 
was  impotent.  Wrapped  in  gloomy  thought, 
alone,  and  on  foot — at  that  dreary  hour,  and 
in  that  remote  suburb — the  heir  of  the  Beau- 


forts  sought  his  splendid  home.  Anxious, 
fearful,  hoping,  the  outcast  orphan  flew  on  to 
the  death-room  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  Beaufort  who  had  but  imperfectly  heard 
Arthur's  parting  accents,  lost  and  bewildered 
by  the  strangeness  of  his  situation,  did  not  at 
first  perceive  that  he  was  left  alone.  Sur- 
prised, and  chilled  by  the  sudden  silence  of 
the  chamber,  he  rose,  withdrew  his  hands  from 
his  face,  and  again  he  saw  that  countenance 
so  mute  and  solemn.  He  cast  his  gaze  round 
the  dismal  room  for  Arthur;  he  called  his 
name — no  answer  came;  a  superstitious  tremor 
seized  upon  him;  his  limbs  shook;  he  sunk 
once  more  on  his  seat,  and  closed  his  eyes: 
muttering,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since 
his  childhood,  words  of  penitence  and  prayer. 
He  was  roused  from  this  bitter  self-abstrac- 
tion by  a  deep  groan.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  the  bed.  Did  his  ears  deceive  him  ? 
had  the  dead  found  a  voice  ?  He  started  up 
in  an  agony  of  dread,  and  saw  opposite  to  him 
the  livid  countenance  of  Philip  Morton;  the 
Son  of  the  Corpse  had  replaced  the  Son  of  the 
Living  Man  !  The  dim  and  solitary  light  fell 
upon  that  countenance.  There,  all  the  bloom 
and  freshness  natural  to  3^outh  seemed  blasted  ! 
There,  on  those  wasted  features,  played  all 
the  terrible  power  and  glare  of  precocious  pas- 
sions,— rage,  woe,  scorn,  despair.  Terrible  as 
is  it  to  see  upon  the  face  of  a  boy  the  storm 
and  whirlwind  that  should  visit  only  the  strong 
heart  of  a  man  I 

"  She  is  dead  ! — dead  !  and  in  your  pres- 
ence ! "  shouted  Philip,  with  his  wild  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  cowering  uncle;  "dead  with 
care,  perhaps  with  famine.  And  you  have 
come  to  look  upon  your  work  } " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Beaufort,  deprecatingly,  "  I 
have  but  just  arrived:  I  did  not  know  she  had 
been  ill,  or  in  want,  upon  my  honor.  This  is 
all  a — a — mistake:  I — I — came  in  search  of — 
of — another  " 

"You  did  not,  then,  come  to  relieve  her?" 
said  Philip,  very  calmly.  "You  had  not 
learned  her  suffering  and  distress,  had  flown 
hither  in  the  hope  that  there  was  yet  time  to 
save  her — You  did  not  do  this?  Ha  !  ha  ! — 
why  did  I  think  it  ?" 

"Did  any  one  call,  gentlemen?"  said  a 
whining  voice  at  the  door;  and  the  nurse  put 
in  her  head. 

"Yes — yes — you  may  come  in,"  said  Beau- 
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tort,  shaking  with  nameless  and  cowardly  ap- 
prehension; but  Philip  had  flown  to  the  door, 
and,  gazing  on  the  nurse,  said, 

"  She  is  a  stranger  ! — see,  a  stranger  !  The 
son  now  has  assumed  his  post.  Begone, 
woman  !  "  And  he  pushed  her  away,  and 
drew  the  bolt  across  the  door. 

And  then  there  looked  upon  him,  as  there 
had  looked  upon  his  reluctant  companion, 
calm  and  holy,  the  face  of  the  peaceful 
corpse.  He  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  on  his 
knees  so  close  to  Beaufort  that  he  touched 
him;  he  took  up  the  heavy  hand,  and  covered 
it  with  burning  kisses, 

"  Mother  I  mother  !  do  not  leave  me  !  wake, 
smile  once  more  on  your  son  !  I  would  have 
brought  you  money,  but  I  could  not  have 
asked  for  your  blessing,  the?i ;  mother,  I  ask 
it  now  !  " 

"If  I  had  but  known — if  you  had  but  writ- 
ten to  me,  my  dear  young  gentleman — but  my 
offers  had  been  refused,  and  " 

"  Offers  of  a  hireling's  pittance  to  her;  to 
her  for  whom  my  father  would  have  coined 
his  heart's  blood  into  gold  !  My  father's 
wife  I — his  wife  I — offers  " 

He  rose  suddenly,  folded  his  arms,  and, 
facing  Beaufort,  with  a  fierce  determined 
brow,  said, — 

"  Mark  me,  you  hold  the  wealth  that  I  was 
trained  from  my  cradle  to  consider  my  heri- 
tage. I  have  worked  with  these  hands  for 
bread,  and  never  complained,  except  to  my  own 
heart  and  soul.  I  never  hated,  and  never 
cursed  you — robber  as  you  were — yes,  robber  I 
For,  even  were  there  no  marriage  save  in  the 


sight  of  God,  neither  my  father,  nor  Nature,  nor 
Heaven,  meant  that  you  should  seize  all,  and 
that  there  should  be  nothing  due  to  the  claims 
of  affection  and  blood.  He  was  not  the  less 
my  father,  even  if  the  Church  spoke  not  on 
my  side.  Despoiler  of  the  orphan,  and  derider 
of  human  love,  you  are  not  the  less  a  robber, 
though  the  law  fences  you  round,  and  men 
call  you  honest  !  But  I  did  not  hate  you  for 
this.  Now,  in  the  presence  of  my  dead  mother 
— dead,  far  from  both  her  sons — now  I  abhor 
and  curse  you.  You  may  think  yourself  safe 
when  you  quit  this  room — safe,  and  from  my 
hatred;  you  may  be  so:  but  do  not  deceive 
yourself,  the  curse  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  shall  pursue — it  shall  cling  to  you  and 
yours — it  shall  gnaw  your  heart  in  the  midst 
of  splendor — it  shall  cleave  to  the  heritage  of 
your  son  !  There  shall  be  a  death-bed  yet, 
beside  which  you  shall  see  the  spectre  of  her, 


now  so  calm, 


for  retribution  from  the 


grave  !  These  words — no,  you  never  shall 
forget  them— years  hence  they  shall  ring  in 
your  ears,  and  freeze  the  marrow  of  your 
bones  !  And  now  begone,  my  father's  brother 
— begone  from  my  mother's  corpse  to  your 
luxurious  home  !  " 

He  opened  the  door,  and  pointed  to  the 
stairs.  Beaufort,  without  a  word,  turned  from 
the  room  and  departed.  He  heard  the  door 
closed  and  locked  as  he  descended  the  stairs; 
but  he  did  not  hear  the  deep  groans  and  vehe- 
ment sobs  in  which  the  desolate  orphan  gave 
vent  to  the  anguish  which  succeeded  to  the 
less  sacred  paroxysm  of  revenge  and  wrath. 
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BOOK  SECOND. 

Abend  ward's  und  wurde  Morgen 
Nij?imer,  niinmer  stand  ich  still.'" 

Schiller:  Der  Pilgr 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Incubo.  Look  to  the  cavalier.    What  ails  he  ? 
***** 

Hostess.  And  in  such  good  clothes,  too ! " 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  Loves  Pilgrimage. 
'  Theod.  1  have  a  brother— there  my  last  hope! 

Thus  as  you  find  me,  without  fear  or  wisdom, 
I  now  am  only  child  of  Hope  and  Danger." 

—Ibid. 

The  time  employed  by  Mr.  Beaufort  in 
reaching  his  home  was  haunted  by  gloomy 
and  confused  terrors.  He  felt  inexplicably  as 
if  the  denunciations  of  Philip  were  to  visit  less 
himself  than  his  son.  He  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  Arthur  meeting  this  strange,  wild 
exasperated  scatterling — perhaps  on  the  mor- 
ro\v — in  the  very  height  of  his  passions.  And 
yet,  after  the  scene  between  Arthur  and  him- 
self, he  saw  cause  to  fear  that  he  might  not 
be  able  to  exercise  a  sufficient  authority  over 
his  son,  however  naturally  facile  and  obedient, 
to  prevent  his  return  to  the  house  of  death. 

In  this  dilemma  he  resolved,  as  is  usual 
with  cleverer  men,  even  when  yoked  to  yet 
feebler  helpmates,  to  hear  if  his  wife  had  any- 
thing comforting  or  sensible  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  Accordingly,  on  reaching  Berkeley 
Square,  he  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Beaufort;  and 
having  relieved  her  mind  as  to  Arthur's  safety, 
related  the  scene  in  which  he  had  been  so  un- 
willing an  actor.  With  that  more  lively  sus- 
ceptibility which  belongs  to  most  women,  how- 
ever comparatively  unfeeling,  Mrs.  Beaufort 
made  greater  allowance  than  her  husband  for 
the  excitement  Philip  had  betrayed.  Still 
Beaufort's  description  of  the  dark  menaces, 
the  fierce  countenance,  the  brigand-like  form. 


of  the  bereaved  son,  gave  her  very  consider- 
able apprehensions  for  Arthur,  should  the 
young  men  meet;  and  she  willingly  coincided 
with  her  husband  in  the  propriety  of  using  all 
means  of  parental,  persuasion  or  command 
to  guard  against  such  an  encounter.  But,  in 
the  meanwhile,  Arthur  returned  not,  and  new 
fears  seized  the  anxious  parents.  He  had 
gone  forth  alone,  in  a  remote  suburb  of  the 
metropolis,  at  a  late  hour  himself  under  strong 
excitement. 

He  might  have  returned  to  the  house,  or 
have  lost  his  way  amidst  some  dark  haunts  of 
violence  and  crime;  they  knew  not  where  to 
send,  or  what  to  suggest.  Day  already  began 
to  dawn,  and  still  he  came  not.  At  length, 
towards  five  o'clock,  a  loud  rap  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  Mr.  Beaufort,  hearing  some 
bustle  in  the  hall,  descended.  He  saw  his 
son  borne  into  the  hall  from  a  hackney-coach 
by  two  strangers,  pale,  bleeding,  and  appa- 
ently  insensible.  His  first  thought  was  that 
he  had  been  murdered  by  Philip.  He  uttered 
a  feeble  cry,  and  sank  down  beside  his  son. 

"  Don't  be  darnted,  sir,"  said  one  of  the 
stranofers,  who  seemed  an  artisan;  I  don't 
think  he  be  much  hurt.  You  sees  he  was 
crossing  the  street,  and  the  coach  ran  against 
him;  but  it  did  not  go  over  his  head;  it  be 
only  the  stones  that  makes  his  bleed  so:  and 
that's  a  mercy." 

9  "A  providence,  sir,"  said  the  other  man; 
"  but  Providence  watches  over  us  cfll,  night 
and  day,  sleep  or  wake.  Hem  !  We  were 
passing  at  the  time  from  the  meeting — the 
'  Odd  Fellows,  sir — and  so  we  took  him,  and 
I  grot  him  a  coach;  for  we  found  his  card  in  his 
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pocket.    He  could  not  speak  just  then;  but' 
the  ratthng  of  the  coach  did  him  a  deal  of 
good,  for  he  groaned  —  my  eyes  !    how  he 
groaned  ! — did  not  he,  Burrows  ?  " 

"  It  did  one's  heart  good  to  hear  him." 

"  Run  for  Astley  Cooper — you — go  to  Bro- 
die.  Good  Heavens  !  he  is  dying.  Be  quick 
— quick  ! "  cried  Mr.  Beaufort  to  his  servants, 
while  Mrs.  Beaufort,  who  had  now  gained  the 
spot,  with  greater  presence  of  mind  had  Arthur 
conveyed  into  a  room, 

"It  is  a  judgment  upon  me,  groaned  Beau- 
fort, rooted  to  the  stone  of  his  hall,  and  left 
alone  with  the  strangers. 

"  No.  sir,  it  is  not  a  judgment.,  it  is  a  provi- 
dence,''  said  the  more  sanctimonious  and  better 
dressed  of  the  two  men:  "for,  put  the  ques- 
tion, if  it  had  been  a  judgment,  the  wheel 
would  have  gone  over  him;  but  it  didn't:  and, 
whether  he  dies  or  not,  I  shall  always  say  that 
if  that's  not  a  providence,  I  don't  know  what 
is.  We  have  come  a  long  way,  sir;  and  Bur- 
rows is  a  poor  man,  though  I'm  well  to  do." 

This  hint  for  money  restored  Beaufort  to 
his  recollection;  he  put  his  purse  into  the 
nearest  hand  outstretched  to  clutch  it,  and 
muttered  forth  something  like  thanks. 

"  Sir,  may  the  Lord  bless  you  !  and  I  hope 
the  young  gentleman  will  do  well.  I  am  sure 
sure  you  have  cause  to  be  thankful  that  he  was 
within  an  inch  of  the  wheel;  was  not  he.  Bur- 
rows? Well,  it's  enough  to  convert  a  heathen. 
But  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious, 
and  that's  the  truth  of  it.    Good  night,  sir." 

Certainly  it  did  seem  as  if  the  curse  of  Philip 
was  already  at  its  work.  An  accident  almost 
similar  to  that  which,  in  the  adventure  of  the 
blind  man,  had  led  Arthur  to  the  clue  of 
Catherine,  within  twenty-four  hours  stretched 
Arthur  himself  upon  his  bed.  The  sorrow  Mr. 
Beaufort  had  not  relieved,  was  now  at  his  own 
hearth.  But  there.,  were  parents  and  nurses, 
and  great  physicians  and  skilful  surgeons, 
and  the  army  that  combine  against  Death, — 
and  there,  were  ease,  and  luxury,  and  kind 
eyes,  and  pitying  looks,  and  all  that  can  take 
the  sting  from  pain.  And  thus,  the  very  night  i 
on  which  Catherine  had  died,  broken  down^ 
and  wofn  out,  upon  a  strange  breast,  with  a 
feeless  doctor,  and  by  the  ray  of  a  single! 
candle,  the  heir  to  the  fortune  once  destined 
to  her  son  wrestled  also  with  the  grim  Tyrant, 
who  seemed,  however,  scared  from  his  prey  by 


■  the  arts  and  luxuries  which  the  world  of  rich 
men  raises  up  in  defiance  of  the  grave. 

Arthur  was,  indeed,  very  seriously  injured; 
one  of  his  ribs  was  broken,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived two  sev^ere  contusions  on  the  head.  To 
insensibility  succeeded  fever,  followed  by  de- 
lirium. He  was  in  imminent  danger  for  sev- 
eral days.  If  anything  could  console  his 
parents  for  such  an  affliction,  it  was  the 
thought  that,  at  least,  he  was  saved  from  the 
chance  of  meeting  Philip.  Mr.  Beaufort,  in 
the  instinct  of  that  capricious  and  fluctuating 
conscience  which  belongs  to  weak  minds, 
which  remains  still,  and  drooping,  and  lifeless, 
as  a  flag  on  a  mast-head  during  the  calm  of 
prosperity,  but  flutters,  and  flaps,  and  tosses 
when  the  wind  blows  and  the  wave  heaves, 
thought  very  acutely  and  remorsefully  of  the 
condition  of  the  Mortons,  during  the  danger 
of  his  own  son.  So  far,  indeed,  from  his  anx- 
iety for  Arthur  monopolizing  all  his  care,  it 
only  sharpened  his  charity  towards  the  or- 
phans; for  many  a  man  becomes  devout  and 
good  when  he  fancies  he  has  an  immediate  in- 
terest in  appeasing  Providence. 

The  morning  after  Arthur's  accident,  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Blackwell.  He  commissioned 
him  to  see  that  Catherine's  funeral  rites  were 
performed  with  all  due  care  and  attention  ;  he 
bade  him  obtain  an  interview  with  Philip,  and 
assure  the  youth  of  Mr.  Beaufort's  good  and 
friendly  disposition  towards  him,  and  to  offer 
to  forward  his  views  in  any  course  of  educa- 
tion he  might  prefer^  or  any  profession  he 
might  adopt;  and  he  earnestly  counselled  the 
lawyer  to  employ  all  his  tact  and  delicacy  in 
conferring  with  one  of  so  proud  and  fiery  a 
temper.  Mr.  Blackwell,  however,  had  no  tact 
or  delicacy  to  employ:  he  went  to  the  house 
of  mourning,  forced  his  way  to  Philip,  and  the 
very  exordium  of  his  harangue,  which  was  de- 
voted to  praises  of  the  extraordinary  generosity 
and  benevolence  of  his  employer,  mingled 
with  condescending  admonitions  towards  grati- 
tude from  Philip,  so  exasperated  the  boy,  that 
Mr.  Blackwell  was  extremely  glad  to  get  out 
I  of  the  house  with  a  whole  skin. 

He,  however,  did  not  neglect  the  more  for- 
mal part  of  his  mission;  but  communicated 
!  immediately  with  a  fashionable  undertaker, 
and  gave  orders  for  a  very  genteel  funeral. 
He  thought  after  the  funeral  that  Philip  would 
be  in  a  less  excited  state  of  mind,  and  more 
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likely  to  hear  reason;  he,  therefore,  deferred 
a  second  interview  with  the  orphan  till  after 
that  event;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  despatched 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Beaufort,  stating  that  he  had 
attended  to  his  instructions;  that  the  orders 
for  the  funeral  were  given;  but  that  at  present 
Mr.  Philip  Morton's  mind  was  a  little  disor- 
dered, and  that  he  could  not  calmly  discuss 
■:he  plans  for  the  future  suggested  by  Mr. 
Beaufort.  He  did  not  doubt,  however,  that 
in  another  interview  all  would  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  his  client  had  so  nobly 
conveyed  to  him.  Mr.  Beaufort's  conscience 
on  this  point  was  therefore  set  at  rest. 

It  vras  a  dull,  close,  oppressive  morning, 
upon  which  the  remains  of  Catherine  Morton 
were  consigned  to  the  grave.  With  the  prepar- 
ations for  the  funeral  Philip  did  not  interfere; 
he  did  not  inquire  by  whose  orders  all  that 
solemnity  of  mutes,  and  coaches,  and  black 
plumes,  and  crape-bands,  was  appointed.  If 
his  vague  and  undeveloped  conjecture  ascribed 
this  last  and  vain  attention  to  Robert  Beaufort, 
it  neither  lessened  the  sullen  resentment  he 
felt  against  his  uncle,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  he  conceive  that  he  had  a  right  to  forbid 
respect  to  the  dead,  though  he  might  reject 
service  for  the  survivor.  Since  Mr.  Black- 
well's  visit,  he  had  remained  in  a  sort  of 
apathy  or 'torpor  which  seemed  to  the  people 
of  the  house  to  partake  rather  of  indifference 
than  woe. 

The  funeral  was  over;  and  Philip  had  re- 
turned to  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  de- 
ceased; and  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  set  him- 
self to  examine  what  papers,  etc.,  she  had  left 
behind.  In  an  old  escritoire,  he  found,  first, 
various  packets  of  letters  in  his  father's  hand- 
writing, the  characters  in  many  of  them  faded 
by  time.  He  opened  a  few;  they  were  the 
earliest  love-letters.  He  did  not  dare  to  read 
above  a  few  lines;  so  much  did  their  living 
tenderness  and  breathing,  frank,  hearty  pas- 
sion, contrast  with  the  fate  of  the  adored  one. 
In  those  letters,  the  very  heart  of  the  writer 
seemed  to  beat  !  Now  both  hearts  alike  were 
stilled  !  And  Ghost  called  vainly  unto  Ghost  ! 

He  came,  at  length,  to  a  letter  in  his  mother's 
hand,  addressed  to  himself,  and  dated  two 
days  before  her  death.  He  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  gasped  in  the  mists  of  the  sultry  air 
for  breath.  Below,  were  heard  the  noises  of 
London,  the  shrill  cries  of  itinerant  venders, 


the  rolling  carts,  the  whoop  of  boys  returned 
for  a  while  from  school;  amidst  all  these  rose 
one  loud,  merry  peal  ot  laughter,  which  drew 
his  attention  mechanically  to  the  spot  whence 
it  came;  it  was  at  the  threshold  of  a  public- 
house,  before  which  stood  the  hearse  that  had 
conveyed  his  mother's  coffin,  and  the  gay  un- 
dertakers, halting  here  to  refresh  themselves. 
He  closed  the  window  with  a  groan,  retired  to 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  room,  and  read  as 
follows: — 

"  My  dearest  Philip,— When  you  read  this,  1  shall 
be  no  more.  You  and  poor  Sidney  will  have  neither 
father  nor  mother,  nor  fortune,  nor  name.  Heaven  is 
more  just  than  man,  and  in  Heaven  is  my  hope  for  you. 
You,  Philip,  are  already  past  childhood;  your  nature 
is  one  formed,  I  think,  to  wrestle  successfully  with  the 
world.  Guard  against  your  own  passions,  and  you  may 
bid  defiance  to  the  obstacles  that  will  beset  your  path 
in  life.  And  lately,  in  our  reverses,  Philip,  you  have 
so  subdued  those  passions,  so  schooled  the  pride  and 
impetuosity  of  your  childhood,  that  I  have  contem- 
plated your  prospects  with  less  fear  than  I  used  to  do, 
even  when  they  seemed  so  brilliant.  Forgive  me,  my 
dear  child,  if  I  have  concealed  from  you  my  state  of 
health,  and  if  my  death  be  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
shock.  Do  not  grieve  for  me  too  long.  For  myself, 
my  release  is  indeed  escape  from  the  prison-house  and 
the  chain — from  bodily  pain  and  mental  torture,  which 
may,  I  fondly  hope,  prove  some  expiation  for  the 
errors  of  a  happier  time.  For  I  did  err,  when,  even 
from  the  least  selfish  motives,  I  suffered  my  union  with 
your  father  to  remain  concealed,  and  thus  ruined  the 
hopes  of  those  who  had  rights  upon  me  equal  even  to 
his.  But,  O  Philip!  beware  of  the  first  false  steps  into 
deceit;  beware,  too,  of  the  passions,  which  do  not  be- 
tray their  fruit  till  years  and  years  after  the  leaves  that 
look  so  green  and  the  blossoms  that  seem  so  fair, 

"  I  repeat  my  solemn  injunction— Do  not  grieve  for 
me;  but  strengthen  your  mind  and  heart  to  receive  the 
charge  that  I  now  confide  to  you— my  Sidney,  my 
child,  your  brother!  He  is  so  soft,  so  gentle;  he  has 
been  so  dependent  for  very  life  upon  me,  and  we  are 
parted  now  for  the  first  and  last  time.  He  is  with 
strangers;  and— and— O  Philip,  Philip!  watch  over  him 
for  the  love  you  bear,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  me!  Be 
to  him  a  father  as  well  as  a  brother.  Put  your  stout 
heart  against  the  world,  so  that  you  may  screen  him, 
the  weak  child,  from  its  malice.  He  has  not  your  tal- 
ents nor  strength  of  character;  without  you  he  is  noth- 
ing. Live,  toil,  rise  for  his  sake  not  less  than  your  own. 
If  you  knew  how  this  heart  beats  as  I  write  to  you,  if 
you  could  conceive  what  comfort  I  take  for  hitn  from 
my  confidence  in  you,  you  would  feel  a  new  spirit— my 
spirit— my  mother-spirit  of  love,  and  forethought,  and 
vigilance,  enter  into  you  while  you  read.  See  him 
when  I  am  gone— comfort  and  soothe  him.  Happily 
he  is  too  young  yet  to  know  all  his  loss;  and  do  not  let 
him  think  unkindly  of  me  in  the  days  to  come,  for  he 
is  a  child  now,  and  they  may  poison  his  mind  against 
me  more  easily  than  they  can  yours.  Think,  if  he  is 
unhappy  hereafter,  he  may  forget  how  I  loved  him,  he 
may  curse  those  who  gave  him  birth.  Forgive  me  all 
this,  Philip,  my  son,  and  heed  it  well. 

"  And  now,  where  you  find  this  letter,  you  will  see  a 
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key;  it  opens  a  well  in  the  bureau  in  which  I  have 
hoarded  my  little  savings.  You  will  see  that  1  have 
not  died  in  poverty.  Take  what  there  is,  young  as  you 
are  you  may  want  it  more  now  than  hereafter.  But 
hold  it  in  trust  for  your  brother  as  well  as  yourself.  If 
he  is  harshly  treated  (and  you  will  go  and  see  him,  and 
vou  will  remember  that  /le  would  writhe  under  what 
you  might  scarcely  feel),  or  if  they  overtask  him  (he  is 
so  young  to  work  yet),  it  may  find  him  a  home  near 
you.  God  watch  over  and  guard  you  both!  You  are 
orphans  now.  But  He  has  told  even  the  orphans  to 
call  him  '  Father!'  " 

When  he  had  read  this  letter,  Philip  Morton 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed. 


CHAPTER  11. 

"  H  is  curse !    Dost  comprehend  what  that  word  means  ? 
Shot  from  a  father's  angry  breath." 

—James  Shirley:  The  Brothers. 
"  This  term  is  fatal,  and  affrights  me." — Ibid. 
''■  Those  fond  philosophers  that  magnify 
Our  human  nature        *  * 
Conversed  but  little  with  the  world — they  knew  not 
fierce  vexation  of  cointminity  !  " — I/^id. 

After  he  had  recovered  his  self-possession, 
Philip  opened  the  well  of  the  bureau,  and  was 
astonished  and  affected  to  find  that  Catherine 
had  saved  more  than  loo/.  Alas  !  how  much 
must  she  have  pinched  herself  to  have  hoarded 
this  little  treasure  !  After  burning  his  father's 
love-letters,  and  some  other  papers,  which  he 
deemed  useless,  he  made  up  a  little  bundle 
of  those  trifling  effects  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased, which  he  valued  as  memorials  and 
relics  of  her,  quitted  the  apartment,  and  de- 
scended to  the  parlor  behind  the  shop.  On 
the  way  he  met  with  the  kind  servant,  and 
recalling  the  grief  that  she  had  manifested 
for  his  mother  since  he  had. been  in  the  house, 
he  placed  two  sovereigns  in  her  hand.  And 
now,"  said  he,  as  the  servant  wept  while  he 
spoke, — "  no7i>  I  can  bear  to  ask  you  what  I 
have  not  before  done.  How  did  my  poor 
mother  die?    Did  she  suffer  much? — or — 


"She  went  off  like  a  lamb,  sir,"  said  the 
girl,  drying  her  eyes.  '-You  see  the  gentle- 
man had  been  with  her  all  the  day,  and  she 
was  much  more  easy  and  comfortable  in  her 
mind  after  he  came." 

"The  gentleman  I  Not  the  gentleman  I 
found  here  ?  " 


"  Oh,  dear  no  .  Not  the  pale  middle-aged 
gentleman  nurse  and  I  saw  go  dov/n,  as  the 
clock  struck  two.  But  the  young,  soft-spoken 
gentleman  who  came  m  the  morning,  and  said 
as  how  he  was  a  relation.  He  stayed  with  her 
till  she  slept;  and,  when  she  woke,  she  smiled 
in  his  face — I  shall  never  forget  that  smile — 
for  I  was  standing  on  the  other  side,  as  it 
might  be  here,  and  the  doctor  was  by  the 
window,  pouring  out  the  doctor's  stuff  in  the 
glass;  and  so  she  looked  on  the  young  gentle- 
man, and  then  looked  round  at  us  all,'  and  shook 
her  head  very  gently,  but  did  not  speak.  And 
the  gentleman  asked  her  how  she  felt,  and  she 
took  both  his  hands  and  kissed  them;  and 
then  he  put  his  arm.s  round  and  raised  her  up, 
to  take  the  physic  like,  and  she  said  then, 
'  You  will  never  forget  f/iem  ?  '  and  he  said, 
'  Never.' — I  don't  know  what  that  meant,  sir  !  " 

"  Well,  well — go  on." 

"And  her  head  fell  back  on  his  bosom, 
and  she  looked  so  happy;  and,  when  the  doc- 
tor came  to  the  bedside,  she  was  quite 

gone." 

"  And  the  stranger  had  my  post  !  No  mat- 
ter; God  bless  him — God  bless  him.  Who 
was  he  ?  what  was  his  name  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  sir;  he  did  not  say.  He 
stayed  after  the  doctor  went,  and  cried  very 
bitterly;  he  took  on  more  than  you  did,  sir." 

"Ay." 

"And  the  other  gentleman  came  just  as  he 
was  a-going,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  like 
each  other;  for  I  heard  him  through  the  wail, 
as  nurse  and  I  were  m  the  next  room,  speak 
as  if  he  was  scolding;  but  he  did  not  stay 
long." 

"  And  has  never  been  seen  since  ?  " 

"No,  sir!  Perhaps  missus  can  tell  you 
more  about  him.  But  won't  you  take  some- 
thing, sir?    Do — you  look  so  pale." 

Philip,  without  speaking,  pushed  her  gently 
aside,  and  went  slowly  down  the  stairs.  He 
entered  the  parlor,  where  two  or  three  chil- 
dren were  seated,  playing  at  dommoes;  he 
despatched  one  for  their  mother,  the  mistress 
of  the  shop,  who  came  in,  and  dropped  him  a 
courtesy,  with  a  very  grave,  sad  face,  as  was 
proper. 

"1  am  going  to  leave  your  house,  ma'am; 
and  I  wish  to  settle  any  little  arrears  of  rent, 
etc." 

"  O  sir  !  don't  mention  it,"  said  the  land- 
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lady;  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  took  a  piece  of 
paper  from  her  bosom,  very  neatly  folded,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table.  And  here,  sir,"  she 
added,  taking  from  the  same  depository  a 
card, — "  here  is  the  card  left  by  the  gentleman 
who  saw  to  the  funeral.  He  called  half  an 
hour  ago,  and  bade  me  say,  with  his  compli- 
ments, that  he  would  wait  on  you  to-morrow 
at  eleven  o'clock.  So  I  hope  you  won't  go 
yet:  for  I  think  he  means  to  settle  everything 
for  you;  he  said  as  much,  sir." 

Philip  glanced  over  the  card,  and  read,  "  Mr. 
George  Blackwell,  Lincoln's  Inn."  His  brow 
grew  dark — he  left  the  card  fall  on  the  ground, 
put  his  foot  on  it  with  a  quiet  scorn,,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself,  The  lawyer  shall  not  bribe 
me  out  of  my  curse  !  "  He  turned  to  the  total 
of  the  bill — not  heavy,  for  poor  Catherine  had 
regularly  defrayed  the  expense  of  her  scanty 
maintenance  and  humble  lodging — paid  the 
money,  and,  as  the  landlady  wrote  the  receipt, 
he  asked,  "  Who  was  the  gentleman — the 
younger  gentleman — who  called  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  my  mother  died  ? " 

"Oh,  sir  !  I  am  so  sorry  I  did  not  get  his 
name.  Mr.  Perkins  said  that  he  was  some  re- 
lation. Very  odd  he  has  never  been  since. 
But  he'll  be  sure  to  call  again,  sir;  you  had 
much  better  stay  here." 

''No;  it  does  not  signify.  All  that  he  could 
do  is  done.  But  stay,  give  him  this  note,  if  he 
should  call." 

Philip,  taking  the  pen  from  the  landlady's 
hand,  hastily  wrote  (while  Mrs.  Lacy  went  to 
bring  him  sealing-wax  and  a  light)  these 
words  : — 

"  I  cannot  guess  who  you  are:  they  say  that  you  call 
yourself  a  relation;  that  must  be  some  mistake.  I 
knew  not  that  my  poor  mother  had  relations  so  kind. 
But,  whoever  you  be,  you  soothed  her  last  hours — she 
died  in  yourarms;  and  if  ever — years,  long  years  hence 
— we  should  chance  to  meet,  and  I  can  do  anything  to 
aid  another,  my  blood,  and  my  life,  and  my  heart,  and 
my  soul,  all  are  slaves  to  your  will.  If  you  be  really 
of  her  kindred,  I  commend  to  you  my  brother:  he  is 

at  ,  with  Mr.  Morton.    If  you  can  serve  him,  my 

mother's  soul  will  watch  over  you  as  a  guardian  angel. 
As  for  me,  I  ask  no  help  from  any  one:  I  go  into  the 
world  and  will  carve  out  my  own  -vjciy.  So  much  do  I 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  charity  from  others,  that 
I  do  not  believe  I  could  bless  you  as  I  do  now  if  your 
kindness  to  me  did  not  close  with  the  stone  upon  my 
mother's  grave. 

"  Philip." 

He  sealed  this  letter,  and  gave  it  to  the 
woman. 


"Oh,  by  the  by,"  said  she,  "I  had  forgot; 
the  Doctor  said  that  if  you  would  send  for 
him,  he  would  be  most  happy  to  call  on  you, 
and  give  you  any  advice." 

"  Very  well." 

"And  what  shall  I  say  to  Mr.  Blackwell?" 

"  That  he  may  tell  his  employer  to  remem- 
ber our  last  interview." 

With  that,  Philip  took  up  his  bundle  and 
strode  from  the  house.  He  went  first  to  the 
churchyard,  where  his  mother's  remains  had 
been  that  day  interred.  It  was  near  at  hand, 
a  quiet,  almost  a  rural  spot.  The  gate  stood 
ajar,  for  there  was  a  public-path  through  the 
churchyard,  and  Philip  entered  with  a  noise- 
less tread.  It  was  then  near  evening;  the  sun- 
had  broken  out  from  the  mists  of  the  earlier 
day,  and  the  westering  rays  shone  bright  and 
holy  upon  the  solemn  place. 

"  Mother  !  mother  !  "  sobbed  the  orphan, 
as  he  fell  prostrate  before  that  fresh  green 
mound:  "here — here  I  have  come  to  repeat 
my  oath,  to  swear  again  that  I  will  be  faithful 
to  the  charge  you  have  intrusted  to  your 
wretched  son  !  And  at  this  hour  I  dare  ask 
if  there  be  on  this  earth  none  more  miserable 
and  forlorn  ?  " 

As  words  to  this  effect  struggled  from  his 
lips,  a  loud,  shrill  voice — the  cracked,  painful 
voice  of  weak  age  wrestling  with  strong  pas- 
sion, rose  close  at  hand. 

"Away,  reprobate  !  thou  art  accursed  !  " 

Philip  started,  and  shuddered  as  if  the  words 
were  addressed  to  himself,  and  from  the  grave. 
But,  as  he  arose  on  his  knee,  and  tossing  the 
wild  hair  from  his  eyes,  looked  confusedly 
round,  he  saw  at  a  short  distance,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wall,  two  forms;  the  one,  an  old 
man  with  grey  hair,  who  was  seated  on  a 
crumbling  wooden  tomb,  facing  the  setting 
sun;  the  other,  a  man  apparently  yet  in  the 
vigor  of  life,  who  appeared  bent  as  in  humble 
I  supplication.    The  old  man's  hands  were  out- 
;  stretched  over  the  head  of  the  younger,  as  if 
!  suiting  terrible  action  to  the  terrible  words, 
land,  after  a  moment's  pause — a  moment,  but 
I  it  seemed  far  longer  to  Philip — there  was  a 
I  deep,  wild,  ghastly  howl    from  a  dog  that 
cowered  at  the  old  man's  feet;  a  howl,  per- 
haps, of  fear  at  the  passion  of  his  master, 
which  the  animal  might  associate  with  dan- 
ger. 

"  Father  !  father   "  said  the  suppliant,  re- 
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proachfully,  "  your  very  dog  rebukes  your 
curse." 

"  Be  dumb  !  My  dog  !  What  hast  thou  left 
me  on  earth  but  him  ?  Thou  hast  made  me 
loathe  the  sight  of  friends,  for  thou  hast  made 
me  loathe  mine  own  name.  Thou  hast  cov- 
ered it  with  disgrace, — thou  hast  turned  mine 
old  age  into  a  by-word, — thy  crimes  leave  me 
solitary  in  the  midst  of  my  shame  !  " 

"  It  is  many  years  since  we  met,  father;  we 
may  never  meet  again — shall  we  part  thus  ?  " 

Thus,  aha  !  "  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone 
of  withering  sarcasm:  ''I  comprehend, — you 
are  come  for  money  !  " 

At  this  taunt  the  son  started  as  if  stung  by 
"a  serpent;  raised  his  head  to  its  full  height, 
folded  his  arms,  and  replied, — 

*' Sir,  you  wrong  me:  for  more  than  twenty 
years  I  have  maintained  myself — no  matter 
how,  but  without  taxing  you — and  now,  I  felt 
remorse  for  having  suffered  you  to  discard  me, 
— now,  when  you  are  old  and  helpless,  and,  I 
heard,  blind:  and  you  might  want  aid,  even 
from  your,  good-for-nothing  old  son.  But  I 
have  done.  Forget — not  my  sins,  but  this  in- 
terview. Repeal  your  curse,  father,  I  have 
enough  on  my  head  without  yours;  and  so — 
let  the  son  at  least  bless  the  father  who  curses 
him.    Farewell  !  " 

The  speaker  turned  as  he  thus  said,  with  a 
voice  that  trembled  at  the  close,  and  brushed 
rapidly  by  Philip,  whom  he  did  not,  however, 
appear  to  perceive;  but  Philip,  by  the  last  red 
beam  of  the  sun,  saw  again  that  marked  storm- 
beaten  face  which  it  was  difficult,  once  seen, 
to  forget,  and  recognized  the  stranger,  on 
whose  breast  he  had  slept  the  night  of  his  fatal 
visit  to  R  

The  old  man's  imperfect  vision  did  not  de- 
tect the  departure  of  his  son,  but  his  face 
changed  and  softened  as  the  latter  strode 
silently  through  the  rank  grass. 

"William  !  "  he  said  at  last,  gently;  ''Wil- 
liam I  "  and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks;  my  son  !  "  but  that  son  was  gone — 
the  old  man  listened  for  reply — none  came. 
"  He  has  left  me — poor  William  ! — we  shall 
never  meet  again;  "  and  he  sank  once  more  on 
the  old  tombstone,  dumb,  rigid,  motionless — 
an  image  of  Time  himself  in  his  own  domani  of 
Graves.  The  dog  crept  closer  to  his  master, 
and  licked  his  hand.  Philip  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment in  thoughtful  silence:  his  exclamation  of 


despair  bad  been  answered  as  by  his  better 
angel.  There  was  a  being  more  miserable  than 
himself;  and  the  Accursed  would  have  envied 
the  Bereaved  ! 

The  twilight  had  closed  in;  the  earliest 
star — the  star  of  Memory  and  Love,  the  Hes- 
perus hymned  by  every  poet  since  the  world 
began — was  fair  in  the  arch  of  heaven,  as 
Philip  quitted  the  spot,  with  a  spirit  more  rec- 
onciled to  the  future,  more  softened,  chast- 
ened, attuned  to  gentle  and  pious  thoughts, 
than  perhaps  ever  yet  had  made  his  soul  domi- 
nant over  the  deep  and  dark  tide  of  his  gloomy 
passions.  He  went  thence  to  a  neighboring 
sculptor,  and  paid  beforehand  for  a  plain  tablet 
to  be  placed  above  the  grave  he  had  left.  He 
had  just  quitted  that  shop,  in  the  same  street, 
not  many  doors  removed  from  the  house  in 
which  his  mother  had  breathed  her  last.  He 
was  pausing  by  a  crossing,  irresolute  whether 
to  repair  at  once  to  the  home  assigned  to  Sid- 
ney, or  to  seek  some  shelter  in  town  for  that 
night,  when  three  men  who  were  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way  suddenly  caught  sight  of 
him. 

"There  he  is — there  he  is;  stop,  sir! — 
stop  !  " 

Philip  heard  these  words,  looked  up  and 
recognized  the  voice  and  the  person  of  Mr. 
Plaskwith;  the  bookseller  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Pimmins  and  a  sturdy,  ill-favored  stranger. 

A  nameless  feeling  of  fear,  rage,  and  dis- 
gust seized  the  unhappy  boy,  and  at  the  same 
moments  a  ragged  vagabond  whispered  to 
him,  "  Stump  it,  my  cove;  that's  a  Bow  Street 
runner." 

Then  there  shot  through  Philip's  mind  the 
recollection  of  the  money  he  had  seized, 
though  but  to  dash  away:  was  he  now — he, 
still  to  his  own  conviction,  the  heir  of  an 
ancient  and  spotless  name — to  be  hunted  as  a 
thief;  or,  at  the  best,  what  right  over  his 
person  and  his  liberty  had  he  given  to  his 
taskmaster?  Ignorant  of  the  law — the  law 
only  seemed  to  him,  as  it  ever  does  to  the 
ignorant  and  the  friendless — a  Foe.  Quicker 
than  lightning  these  thoughts,  which  it  takes 
so  many  words  to  describe,  flashed  through 
the  storm  and  darkness  of  his  breast;  and  at 
the  very  instant  that  Mr.  Plimmins  had  laid 
hands  on  his  shoulder  his  resolution  was 
formed.  The  instinct  of  self  beat  loud  at  his 
heart.    With  a  bound — a  spring  that  sent  Mr. 
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PJimmins  sprawling  in  ttie  kennel,  he  darted 
across  the  road,  and  fled  down  an  opposite 
lane. 

"Stop  him!  stop!"  cried  the  bookseller, 
and  the  officer  rushed  after  him  with  almost 
equal  speed.  Lane  after  lane,  alley  after 
alley,  fled  Philip;  dodging,  winding,  breathless, 
panting;  and  lane  after  lane,  alley  after  alley, 
thickened  at  his  heels  the  crowd  that  pursued. 
The  idle  and  the  curious,  and  the  officious, — 
ragged  boys,  ragged  men,  from  stall  and  from 
cellar,  from  corner  and  from  crossing,  joined 
in  that  delicious  chase,  which  runs  down  young 
Er^r  till  it  sinks,  too  often,  at  the  door  of  the 
jail  or  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  But  Philip  slack- 
ened not  his  pace;  he  began  to  distance  his  pur- 
suers. He  was  now  in  a  street  which  they  had 
not  yet  entered — a  quiet  street,  with  few,  if  any, 
shops.  Before  the  threshold  of  a  better  kind  of 
public-house,  or  rather  tavern,  to  judge  by  its 
appearance,  lounged  two  men;  and  while  Philip 
flew  on,  the  cry  of  "  Stop  him  !  "  had  changed  as 
the  shout  passed  to  new  voices,  into  "  Stop  the 
thief  — that  cry  yet  howled  in  the  distance. 
One  of  the  loungers  seized  him:  Philip,  des- 
perate and  ferocious,  struck  at  him  with  all 
his  force;  but  the  blow  was  scarcely  felt  by 
the  Herculean  frame. 

Pish  !  "  said  the  man  scornfully;  "  I  am  no 
spy;  if  you  run  from  justice,  I  would  help  you 
to  a  sign-post." 

Struck  by  the  voice,  Philip  looked  hard  at 
the  speaker.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Accursed 
Son. 

"  Save  me  !  you  remember  me  ? "  said  the 
orphan,  faintly. 

"  Ah  !  I  think  I  do;  poor  lad  !  Follow  me 
— this  way  !  " 

The  stronger  turned  within  the  tavern,  passed 
the  hall  through  a  sort  of  coriidorthat  led  into 
a  backyard  which  opened  upon  a  nest  of  courts 
or  passages. 

You  are  safe  for  the  present;  I  will  take  you 
where  you  can  tell  me  all  at  your  ease — See  !  " 
As  he  spoke  they  emerged  into  an  open  street, 
and  the  guide  pointed  to  a  row  of  hackney- 
coaches.     "Be  quick — get  in.  Coachman, 

drive  fast  to  ."    Philip  did  not  hear  the 

rest  of  the  direction. 

Our  story  returns  to  Sidney. 


5.-5 


CHAPTER  HI. 

"  Nous  vous  mettrons  k  couvert 

Repondit  le  pot  de  fer: 

Si  quelque  matiere  dure 
Vous  menace  d'aventure, 

Entre  deux  je  passerai, 

Et  du  coup  vous  sauverai 
*  *  *  * 

Le  pot  de  terre  en  souffre!  "  * 

—La  Fontaine. 

"  Sidney,  come  here,  sir  !  What  have  you 
been  at  ?  you  have  torn  your  frill  into  tatters  ! 
How  did  you  do  this  !    Come,  sir,  no  lies." 

•'■  Indeed,  ma'am,  it  was  not  my  fault.  I 
just  put  my  head  out  of  the  window  to  see  the 
coach  go  by,  and  a  nail  caught  me  here." 

"  Why,  you  little  plague  !  you  have  scratched 
yourself — you  are  always  in  mischief.  What 
business  had  you  to  look  after  the  coach  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Sidney,  hanging  his 
head  ruefully. 

"  La,  mother  !  "  cried  the  youngest  of  the 
cousins,  a  square-built,  ruddy,  coarse-featured 
urchin,  about  Sidney's  age, — "  La,  mother  he 
never  see  a  coach  in  the  street  when  we  are  at 
play  but  he  runs  arter  it." 

"  After  not  arter,"  said  Mr.  Roger  Morton, 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"  Why  do  you  go  after  the  coaches,  Sidney  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Morton;  "it  is  very  naughty;  you 
will  be  run  over  some  day." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Sidney,  who  during  the 
w^hole  colloquy,  had  been  trembling  from 
head  to  foot. 

"  'Yes,  ma'am,'  and  'no  ma'am:'  you  have 
no  more  manners  than  a  cobbler's  boy." 

"Don't  tease  the  child,  my  dear;  he  is  cry- 
ing," said  Mr.  Morton,  more  authoritatively 
than  usual.  "  Come  here,  my  man  !  "  and  the 
worthy  uncle  took  him  in  his  lap  and  held  his 
glass  of  brandy-and- water  to  his  lip's;  Sidney, 
too  frightened  to  refuse,  sipped  hurridly,  keep- 
ing his  large  eyes  fixed  on  his  aunt,  as  children 
do  when  they  fear  a  cuff. 

"You  spoil  the  boy  more  than  you  do  your 
own  flesh  and  blo'od,"  said  Mrs.  Morton, 
greatly  displeased. 

Here  Tom,  the  youngest-born  before  de- 
scribed, put  his  mouth  to  his  mother's  ear,  and 
whispered  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all, — 

*  We,  replied  the  Iron  Pot,  will  shield  you:  should 
any  hard  substance  menace  you  with  danger,  I'll  inter- 
vene, and  save  you  from  the  shock  *  *  *  The  Earthen- 
Pot  was  the  sufferer! 
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He  runs  arter  the  coach  'cause  he  thinks  his 
ma  may  be  in  it.  Who's  home-sick  I  should 
like  to  know  ?    Ba  !  Baa  !  " 

The  boy  pointed  his  finger  over  his  mother's 
shoulder,  and  the  other  children  burst  into  a 
loud  giggle. 

"  Leave  the  room,  all  of  yon, — leave  the 
room  !  "  said  Mr.  Morton,  rising  angrily  and 
stamping  his  foot. 

The  children,  who  were  in  great  awe  of  their 
father,  huddled  and  hustled  each  other  to  the 
door;  but  Tom,  who  went  last,  bold  in  his 
mother's  favor,  popped  his  head  through  the 
door-way,  and  cried,  Good-bye,  little  home- 
sick !  " 

A  sudden  slap  in  the  face  from  his  father 
changed  his  chuckle  into  a  very  different  kind 
of  music,  and  a  loud  indignant  sob  was  heard 
without  for  some  moments  after  the  door  was 
closed. 

"  If  that's  the  way  you  behave  to  your 
children,  Mr.  Morton,  I  vow  you  sha'n't  have 
any  more  if  I  can  help  it.  Don't  come  near 
me — don't  touch  me  !  "  and  Mrs.  Morton  as- 
sumed the  resentful  air  of  offended  beauty. 

"Pshaw!"  growled  the  sprouse,  and  be 
reseated  himself  and  resumed  his  pipe.  There 
was  a  dead  silence.  Sidney  crouched  near  his 
uncle,  looking  very  pale.  Mrs.  Morton,  who 
was  knitting,  knitted  away  with  the  excited 
energy  of  nervous  irritation. 

"  Ring  the  bell,  Sidney,"  said  Mr.  Morton. 
The  boy  obeyed — the  parlor-maid  entered. 
"Take  Master  Sidney  to  his  room;  keep  the 
boys  away  from  him,  and  give  him  a  large 
slice  of  bread  and  jam,  Martha." 

"Jam,  indeed  ! — treacle,"  said  Mrs.  Morton. 

"  Jam,  Martha  !  "  repeated  the  uncle, 
authoritatively. 

"  Treacle  !  "  reiterated  the  aunt. 

"  Jam,  I  say  !  " 

"  Treacle,  you  hear:  and  for  that  matter, 
Martha  has  no  jam  to  give  !  " 

The  husband  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

"Good  night,  Sidney;  there's  a  good  boy, 
go  and  kiss  your  aunt  and  make  your  bow; 
and  I  say,  my  lad,  don't  mind  those  plagues. 
I'll  talk  to  them  to-morrow,  that  I  will;  no  one 
shall  be  unkind  to  you  in  my  house." 

Sidney  mjttered  something,  and  went  tim- 
idly up  to  Mrs.  Morton.  His  look  so  gentle 
and  subdued;  his  eyes  full  of  tears;  his  pretty 
mouth  which,  though  silent,  pleaded  so  elo- 


quently; his  willingness  to  forgive,  and  his 
wish  to  be  forgiven,  might  have  melted  many 
a  heart  harder,  perhaps,  than  Mrs.  Morton's. 
But  there  reigned  what  are  worse  than  hard 
ness, — prejudice  and  wounded  vanity — mater- 
nal vanity.  His  contrast  to  her  own  rough, 
coarse  children  grated  on  her,  and  set  the 
teeth  of  her  mind  on  edge. 

"There,  child,  don't  tread  on  my  gown;  you 
are  so  awkward:  say  your  prayers,  and  don't 
throw  off  the  counterpane  !  I  don't  like  slov- 
enly boys." 

Sidney  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  drooped, 
and  vanished. 

"Now,  Mrs.  M.,"  said  Mr.  Morton  abruptly, 
and  knocking  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe;  "  now 
Mrs.  M.,  one  word  for  all:  I  have  told  you 
that  I  promised  poor  Catherine  to  be  a  father 
to  that  child,  and  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  see 
him  so  snubbed.  Why  you  dislike  him  I  can't 
guess  for  the  life  of  me.  I  never  saw  a 
sweeter-tempered  child." 

"  Go  on,  sir, — go  on:  make  your  personal 
reflections  on  your  own  lawful  wife.  They 
don't  hurt  me — oh  no,  not  at  all  !  Sweet- 
tempered,  indeed;  I  suppose  your  own  children 
are  not  sweet-tempered  ? " 

"That's  neither  here  nor  there,"  said  Mr. 
Morton:  •'■  my  own  children  are  such  as  God 
made  them,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied." 

"  Indeed  you  may  be  proud  of  such  a  family; 
and  to  think  of  the  pains  I  have  taken  with 
them,  and  how  I  have  saved  you  in  nurses, 
and  the  bad  times  I  have  had ;  and  now,  to  find 
their  noses  put  out  of  joint  by  that  little  mis- 
chief-making interloper — it  is  too  bad  of  you, 
Mr.  Morton;  you  will  break  my  heart, — that 
you  will  !  " 

Mrs.  Morton  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes  and  sobbed. 

The  husband  was  moved:  he  got  up  and 
attempted  to  take  her  hand.  "  Indeed,  Mar- 
garet, I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you." 

"  And  I  who  have  been  such  a  fa — fai — 
faithful  wi — wi — wife,  and  brought  you  such  a 
deal  of  mon — mon — money,  and  always  stud 
— stud — studied  your  interests;  many's  the 
time  when  you  have  been  fast  asleep  that  I 
have  sat  up  half  the  night  men — men — mending 
the  house  linen;  and  you  have  not  been  the 
same  man,  Roger,  since  that  boy  came  !  " 

"  Well,  well  ! "  said  the  good  man,  quite 
overcome,  and  fairly  taking  her  round  the 
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waist  and  kissing  her;  "  no  words  between  us; 
it  makes  life  quite  unpleasant.  If  it  pains 
you  to  have  Sidney  here,  I  will  put  him  to 
some  school  in  the  town,  where  they'll  be 
kind  to  him.  Only,  if  you  would,  Margaret, 
for  m.y  sake — old  girl  !  come,  now  !  there's  a 
darling  ! — just  be  more  tender  with  him.  You 
see  he  frets  so  after  his  mother.  Think  how 
little  Tom  would  fret  if  he  was  away  from 
you  !    Poor  little  Tom  !  " 

"  La  !  Mr.  Morton,  you  are  such  a  man  ! — 
there's  no  resisting  your  ways  !  You  know 
how  to  come  over  me, — don't  you  ?  " 

And  Mrs.  Morton  smiled  benignly,  as  she 
escaped  from  his  conjugal  arms  and  smoothed 
her  cap. 

Peace  thus  restored,  Mr.  Morton  refilled  his 
pipe,  and  the  good  lady,  after  a  pause,  re- 
sumed, in  a  very  mild,  conciliatory  tone, — 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Roger,  that  vexes 
me  with  that  there  child.  He  is  so  deceitful, 
and  he  does  tell  such  fibs  !  " 

"  Fibs  !  that  is  a  very  bad  fault,"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  gravely.    "  That  must  be  corrected." 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  I  saw  him 
break  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  shop;  and  when 
I  taxed  him  with  it,  he  denied  it; — and  with 
such  a  face  !    I  can't  abide  story-telling." 

"  Let  me  know  the  next  story  he  tells:  I'll 
cure  him,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  sternly.  "  You 
know  how  I  broke  Tom  of  it.  Spare  the  rod, 
and  spoil  the  child.  And  when  I  promised  to 
be  kind  to  the  boy,  of  course  I  did  not  mean 
that  I  was  not  to  take  care  of  his  morals,  and 
see  that  he  grew  up  an  honest  man.  Tell 
truth  and  shame  the  devil — that's  my  motto." 

"  Spoke  like  yourself,  Roger  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Morton,  with  great  animation.  "  But  you 
see  he  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  such  a 
father  as  you.  I  wonder  your  sister  don't 
write  to  you.  Some  people  make  a  great  fuss 
about  their  feelings;  but  out  of  sight  out  of 
mind." 

I  hope  she  is  not  ill.  Poor  Catherine  !  she 
looked  in  a  very  bad  way  when  she  was  here," 
said  Mr.  Morton;  and  he  turned  uneasily  to 
the  fireplace  and  sighed. 

Here  the  servant  entered  with  the  supper- 
tray,  and  the  conversation  fell  upon  other 
topics. 

Mrs.  Roger  Morton's  charge  against  Sidney 
was,  alas  !  too  true.  He  had  acquired,  under 
that  roof,  a  terrible  habit  of  telling  stories. 


He  had  never  incurred  that  vice  with  his 
mother,  because  then  and  there  he  had  nothing 
to  fear;  now^  he  had  everything  to  fear; — the 
grim  aunt — even  the  quiet,  kind,  cold,  austere 
uncle — the  apprentices — the  strange  servants 
— and,  oh  !  more  than  all,  those  hard-eyes, 
loud-laughing  tormentors,  the  boys  of  his  own 
age  !  Naturally  timid,  severity  made  him 
actually  a  coward;  and  when  the  nerves 
tremble,  a  lie  sounds  as  surely  as,  when  I 
vibrate  that  wire,  the  bell  at  the  end  of  it  will 
ring.  Beware  of  the  man  who  has  been  roughly 
treated  as  a  child. 

The  day  after  the  conference  just  narrated, 
Mr.  Morton,  who  was  subjected  to  erysipelas, 
had  taken  a  little  cooling  medicine.  He 
breakfasted,  therefore,  later  than  usual — after 
the  rest  of  the  family;  and  at  this  meal — pour 
liii  soidager — he  ordered  the  luxury  of  a  muffin. 
Now  it  so  chanced,  that  he  had  only  finished 
half  the  muffin,  and  drunk  one  cup  of  tea, 
when  he  was  called  into  the  shop  by  a  cus- 
tomer of  great  importance, — a  prosy  old  lady, 
who  always  gave  her  orders  with  remarkable 
precision,  and  who  valued  herself  on  a  char- 
acter for  affability,  which  she  maintained  by 
never  buying  a  penny  riband  without  asking 
the  shopman  how  all  his  family  were,  and  talk- 
ing news  about  every  other  family  in  the  place. 
At  the 'time  Mr.  Morton  left  the  parlor,  Sidney 
and  Master  Tom  were  therein,  seated  on  two 
stools,  and  casting  up  division  sums  on  their 
respective  slates — a  point  of  education  to 
w^hich  Mr.  Morton  attended  with  great  care. 
As  soon  as  his  father's  back  was  turned, 
Master  Tom's  eyes  wandered  from  the  slate  to 
the  muffin,  as  it  leered  at  him  from  the  slop- 
basin.  Never  did  Pythian  sibyl,  seated  above 
the  bubbling  spring,  utter  more  oracular  elo- 
quence to  her  priest,  than  did  that  muffin — at 
least  the  parts  of  it  yet  extant — utter  to  the 
fascinated  senses  of  Master  Tom. 

First  he  sighed;  then  he  moved  round  on 
his  stool;  then  he  got  up;  then  he  peered  at 
the  muffin  from  a  respectful  distance;  then  he 
gradually  approached,  and  walked  round,  and 
round,  and  round  it — his  eyes  getting  bigger 
and  bigger;  then  he  peeped  through  the  glass- 
door  into  the  shop,  and  saw  his  father  busily 
engaged  with  the  old  lady;  then  he  began  to 
calculate  and  philosophize, — perhaps  his  fa- 
ther had  done  breakfast;  perhaps  he  would 
not  come  back  at  all;  if  he  came  back,  he 
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would  not  miss  one  corner  of  the  muffin;  and 
if  he  did  miss  it.  why  should  Tom  be  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  it  ?  As  he  thus  communed 
with  himself,  he  drew  nearer  into  the  fatal 
vortex,  and  at  last,  with  a  desperate  plunge,  he 
seized  the  triangular  temptation: 

"  And  ere  a  man  had  power  to  say  '  Behold ! ' 
The  jaws  of  Thomas  had  devoured  it  up." 

Sidney,  disturbed  from  his  studies  by  the 
agitation  of  his  companion,  witnessed  this  pro- 
ceeding with  great  and  conscientious  alarm. 
"  O  Tom  !"  said  he,  "  what  will  your  papa  say?" 

Look  at  that  !  "  said  Tom,  putting  his  fist 
under  Sicftiey's  reluctant  nose.  "If  father 
misses  it,  you'll  say  the  cat  took  it.  If  yon 
don't — my  eye  !  what  a  wapprngl'll  give  you  !  " 

Here  Mr.  Morton's  voice  was  heard,  wishing 
the  lady  "  Good  morning  !  "  and  Master  Tom, 
thinking  it  better  to  leave  the  credit  of  the 
invention  solely  to  Sidney,  whispered — "Say 
I'm  gone  up-stairs  for  my  pockethanker,"  and 
hastily  absconded. 

Mr.  Morton,  already  in  a  very  bad  humor, 
partly  at  the  effects  of  the  cooling  medicine, 
partly  at  the  suspension  of  his  breakfast, 
stalked  into  the  parlor.  His  tea — the  second 
cup  already  poured  out — was  cold.  He 
turned  towards  the  muffin,  and  missed  the 
lost  piece  at  a  glance. 

*'  Who  has  been  at  my  muffin  ?  "  said  he,  in 
a  voice  that  seemed  to  Sidney  like  the  voice 
he  had  always  supposed  an  ogre  to  possess. 
"  Have  you,  Master  Sidney  ?  " 

*'  N — n — no,  sir;  indeed,  sir  !  " 

"  Then  Tom  has.    Wh^e  is  he  ?  " 
Gone  up-stairs  for  his  handkerchief  sir." 

"  Did  he  take  my  muffin  1  Speak  the 
truth  !  " 

"No,  sir;  it  was  the — it  was  the — the  cat, 
sir  :" 

"O  you  wicked,  wicked  boy  !"  cried  Mrs. 
Morton,  who  had  followed  her  husband  into 
the  shop;  "  the  cat  kittened  last  night,  and  is 
locked  up  in  the  coal-cellar  !  " 

"Come  here.  Master  Sjdney  !  No! — first 
go  down,  Margaret,  and  see  if  the  cat  is  in  the 
cellar:  it  might  have  have  got  out,  Mrs.  M.," 
said  Mr.  Morton,  just  even  in  his  wrath. 

Mrs.  Morton  went,  and  there  was  a  dead 
silence,  except  indeed  in  Sidney's  heart,  which 
beat  louder  than  a  clock  ticks.  Mr.  Morton, 
meanwhile,  went  to  a  little  cupboard; — while 


still  there,  Mrs.  Morton  returned:  the  cat  wai 
in  the  cellar — the  key  turned  on  her — in  no 
mood  to  eat  muffins,  poor  thing  ! — she  would 
not  even  lap  her  milk  ! — like  her  mistress,  she 
had  had  a  very  bad  time  ! 

"  Now  come  here,  sir  !  "  said  Mr.  Morton, 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  cupboard,  with  a 
small  horsewhip  in  his  hand,  "  I  will  teach  you 
how  to  speak  the  truth  in  future  !  Confess 
that  you  have  told  a  lie  ! " 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  lie  !  Pray — pray  forgive 
me;  but  Tom  made  me  ! " 

"  What  !  when  poor  Tom  is  upstairs  ?  worse 
and  worse  !  "  said  Mrs.  Morton,  lifting  up  her 
hands  and  eyes.    "  What  a  viper  !  " 

"  For  shame,  boy, — for  shame  !  Take  that 
— and  that — and  that  " 

Writhing — shrinking,  still  more  terrified  than 
hurt,  the  poor  child  cowered  beneath  the  lash. 

"  Mamma  ! — mamma  !  "  he  cried  at  last. 
"  Oh  why — why  did  you  leave  me  ?  " 

At  these  words  Mr.  Morton  stayed  his  hand, 
the  whip  fell  to  the  ground. 

"Yet  it  is  all  for  the  boy's  good."  he  mut- 
tered. "There,  child,  I  h^pe  this  is  the  last 
time.  There,  you  are  not  much  hurt.  Zounds, 
don't  cry  so  !  " 

"  He  will  alarm  the  whole  street,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton;  "I  never  see  such  a  child  !  Here, 
take  this  parcel  to  Mrs.  Birnie's — you  know 
the  house — only  next  street,  and  dry  your  eyes 
before  you  get  there.  Don't  go  through  the 
shop;  this  way  out." 

She  pushed  the  child,  still  sobbing  with  a 
vehemence  that  she  could  not  comprehend, 
through  the  private  passage  into  the  street, 
and  returned  to  her  husband. 

"You  are  convinced  now,  Mr.  M.  ? 

"Pshaw!  ma'am;  don't  talk.  But,  to  be 
sure,  that's  how  I  cured  Tom  of  fibbing.  The 
tea's  as  cold  as  a  stone  I " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Le  bien  nous  le  faisons:  le  rnal  c'est  la  Fortune. 
On  a  toujours  raison,  le  Destin  toujours  tort."* 

—La  Fontaine. 

Upon,  the  early  morning  of  the  day  com 
memorated  by  the  historical  events  of  our 

*  The  Good,  we  effect  ourselves;  the  Evil  is  the 
handiwork  of  Fortune.  Mortals  are  always  in  the 
right,  Destiny  always  in  the  wrong. 
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iast  chapter,  two  men  were  deposited  by  a 
branch  coach  at  the  inn  of  a  hamlet  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  town  in  which  Mr.  Roger 
Morton  resided.  Though  the  hamlet  was 
small,  the  inn  was  large,  for  it  was  placed  close 
by  a  huge  finger-post  that  pointed  to  three 
great  roads:  one  led  to  the  town  before  men- 
tioned; another,  to  the  heart  of  a  manufactur- 
ing district;  and  a  third,  to  a  populous  seaport. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  the  two  travellers 
ordered  breakfast  to  be  taken  into  an  arbor  in 
the  garden,  as  well  as  the  basins  and  towels 
necessary  for  ablution.  The  elder  of  the 
travellers  appeared  to  be  unequivocally  for- 
eign; you  would  have  guessed  him  at  once  for 
a  German.  He  wore,  what  was  then  very  un- 
common in  this  country,  a  loose,  brown  linen 
Mouse,  buttoned  to  the  chin,  with  "a  leathern 
belt,  into  which  were  stuck  a  German  meer- 
schaum and  a  tobacco-pouch.  He  had  very 
long  flaxen  hair,  false  or  real,  that  streamed 
half  way  down  his  back,  large  light  mustaches, 
and  a  rough,  sunburnt  complexion,  which  made 
the  fairness  of  the  hair  more  remarkable. 

He  wore  an  enormous  pair  of  green  spec- 
tacles, and  complained  much,  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, of  the  weakness  of  his  eyes.  All  about 
him,  even  to  the  small  minutiae,  indicated  the 
German;  not  only  the  large  muscular  frame, 
the  broad  feet,  and  vast  though  well -shaped 
hands,  but  the  brooch — evidently  purchased 
of  a  Jew  in  some  great  fair — stuck  ostenta- 
tiously and  superfluously  into  his  stock;  the 
quaint,  droll-looking  carpet-bag,  which  he  re- 
fused to  trust  to  the  boots;  and  the  great, 
massive,  dingy  ring  w^hich  he  wore  on  his  fore- 
finger. The  other  was  a  slender,  remarkably 
upright  and  sinewy  youth,  in  a  blue  frock, 
over  which  was  thrown  a  large  cloak,  a  travel- 
ling cap,  with  a  shade  that  concealed  all  of  the 
upper  part  of  his  face,  except  a  dark  quick 
eye,  of  uncommon  fire,  and  a  shawl  handker- 
chief, which  was  equally  useful  in  concealing 
the  lower  part  of  the  countenance.  On  de- 
scending from  the  coach,  the  German,  with 
some  difficulty,  made  the  ostler  understand 
that  he  w^anted  a  post-chaise  in  a  quarter  of  ar 
hour;  and  then,  without  entering  the  house, 
he  and  his  friend  strolled  to  the  arbor.  While 
the  maid-servant  was  covering  the  table  with 
bread,  butter,  tea,  eggs,  and  a  huge  round  of 
beef,  the  German  was  busy  in  washing  his 
hands,  and  talking  in  his  national  tongue  to 


the  young  man  who  returned  no  answer.  But 
as  soon  as  the  servant  had  completed  her 
operations,  the  foreigner  turned  round,  and 
observing  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  brooch  with 
much  female  admiration,  he  made  one  stride 
to  her. 

"  Der  Teufel,  my  goot  Madchen — but  you 
are  von  var — pretty — vat  you  call  it;"  and  he 
gave  her,  as  he  spoke,  so  hearty  a  smack  that 
the  girl  was  more  flustered  than  flattered  by 
the  courtesy. 

^'Keep  yourself  to  yourself,  sir  !"  said  she, 
very  tartly, — for  chambermaids  never  like  to 
be  kissed  by  a  middle-aged  gentleman  when  a 
younger  one  is  by;  whereupon  the  German  re- 
plied by  a  pinch, — it  is  immaterial  to  state  the 
exact  spot  to  which  that  delicate  caress  was 
directed.  But  this  last  offence  was  so  inex- 
piable, that  the  "madchen"  bounced  off  with 
a  face  of  scarlet,  and  a  "  Sir,  you  are  no  gen- 
tleman— that's  what  y^u  arn't  !  "  The  Ger- 
man thrust  his  head  out  of  the  arbor,  and  fol- 
lowed her  with  a  loud  laugh;  then,  drawing 
himself  in  again,  he  said,  in  quite  another  ac-^ 
cent,  and  in  excellent  English,  "There,  Master 
Philip,  we  have  got  rid  of  the  girl  for  the  rest 
of  the  morning,  and  that's  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  do — women's  wits  are  confoundedly 
sharp.  Well,  did  I  not  tell  you  right,  w^e  have 
baffled  all  the  bloodhounds  !  " 

"  And  here,  then,  Gawtrey,  \ve  are  to  part," 
said  Philip,  mournfully. 

"  I  wish  you  would  think  better  of  it,  my 
boy,"  returned  Mr.  Gawtrey,  breaking  an  egg; 
"  how  can  you  shift  for  yourself — no  kith  nor 
kin,  not  even  that  important  machine  for  giv- 
ing advice  called  a  friend — no,  not  a  friend, 
when  I  am  gone  ?  I  foresee  how^  it  must  end. 
[D —  it,  salt  butter,  by  Jove  !  "] 

"  If  I  were  alone  in  the  world,  as  I  have  told 
you  again  and  again,  perhaps  I  might  pin  my 
fate  to  yours.    But  my  brother  !  " 

"There  it  is,  always  wrong  when  we  act 
from  our  feelings.  My  whole  life,  which  some 
day  or  other  I  will  tell  you,  proves  that.  Your 
brother — bah  !  is  he  not  very  well  off  wdth  his 
own  uncle  and  aunt  ? — plently  to  eat  and  drink, 
I  dare  say.  Come,  man,  you  must  be  as  hungry 
as  a  hawk — a  slice  of  the  beef.  Let  well  alone, 
and  shift  for  yourself.  What  good  can  you  do 
your  brother  ? " 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  must  see  him;  I  have 
sworn  It." 
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Well,  go  and  see  him,  and  strike  then  across 
the  country  to  me,  I  will  wait  a  day  for  you, 
— there  now  I  " 

"But  tell  me  first,"  said  Philip,  very  earn- 
estly, and  fixing  his  dark  eyes  on  his  compan- 
ion,— "  tell  me — yes,  I  must  speak  frankly — ■ 
tell  me,  you  who  would  link  my  fortune  with 
your  own, — tell  me,  what  and  who  are  you  ?  " 

Gawtrey  looked  up. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  ?  "  said  he  drily. 

"I  fear  to  suppose  anything,  lest  I  wrong 
you:  but  the  strange  place  to  which  you  took 
m'e  the  evening  on  which  you  saved  me  from 
pursuit,  the  persons  I  met  there  " 

''Well-dressed,  and  very  civil  to  you  ?  " 

"True  !  but  with  a  certain  wild  looseness 

in  their  talk  that  But  /  have  no  right  to 

judge  others  by  mere  appearance.  Nor  is  it 
this  that  has  made  me  anxious,  and,  if  you 
will,  suspicious." 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"Your  dress — your  disguise." 

"  Disguised  jjw^rj-^^.'' — ha  !  ha  ! — Behold  the 
world's  charity  !  You  fly  from  some  danger, 
some  pursuit,  disguised — you,  who  hold  your- 
self guiltless — I  do  the  same,  and  you  hold  me 
criminal — a  robber,  perhaps — a  murderer  it 
may  be  !  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am:  I  am 
a  son  of  Fortune,  an  adventurer;  I  live 
by  my  wits — so  do  poets  and  lawyers,  and 
all  the  charlatans  of  the  world;  I  am  a  char- 
latan— a  chameleon.  '  Each  man  in  his  time 
plays  many  parts;'  I  play  any  part  in  which 
Money,  the  Arch-Manager,  promises  me  a 
livelihood.    Are  you  satisfied?" 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  the  boy,  sadly,  "  when 
I  know  more  of  the  world,  I  shall  understand 
you  better.  Strange — strange,  that  you,  out 
of  all  men,  should  have  been  kind  to  me  in 
distress  ! " 

"Not  at  all  strange.  Ask  the  beggar  whom 
he  gets  the  most  pence  from — the  fine  lady  in 
her  carriage — the  beau  smelling  of  Eau  de 
Cologne  ?  Pish  !  the  people  nearest  to  being 
beggars  themselves  keep  the  beggar  alive. 
You  were  friendless,  and  the  man  who  has  all 
earth  for  a  foe  befriends  you.  It  is  the  way 
of  the  world,  sir, — the  way  of  the  world. 
Come,  eat  while  you  can,  this  time  next  year 
you  may  have  no  beef  to  your  bread.' 

Thus  masticating  and  moralizing  at  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Gawtrey  at  last  finished  a 
breakfast  that  would   have   astonished   the ; 


whole  Corporation  of  London;  and  then  tak- 
ing out  a  large  old  watch,  with  an  enamelled 
back — doubtless,  more  German  than  its  mas- 
ter^ — he  said,  as  he  lifted  up  his  carpet-bag, 
"  I  must  be  off — tempus  fug  it,  and  I  must 
arrive  just  in  time  to  nick  the  vessels.  Shall 
get  to  Ostend,  or  Rotterdam,  safe  and  snug; 
thence  to  Paris.  How  my  pretty  Fan  will 
have  grown  !  Ah,  you  don't  know  Fan — make 
you  a  nice  little  wife  one  of  these  days  ! 
Cheer  up,  man,  we  shall  meet  again.  Be  sure 
of  it;  and  hark  ye,  that,  strange  place,  as  you 
call  it,  where  I  took  you, — you  can  find  it 
again  ? " 
"  Not  L" 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  address.  Whenever  you 
want  me,  go  there,  ask  to  see  Mr.  Gregg — old 
fellow  with  one  eye  you  recollect — shake  him 
by  the  hand  just  so — you  catch  the  trick — 
practise  it  again.  No,  the  forefinger  thus,  that's 
right.  Say  '  blater,'  no  more — '  blater; ' — stay, 
I  will  write  it  down  for  you;  and  then  ask  for 
William  Gawtrey's  direction.  He  will  give  it 
you  at  once,  without  questions — these  signs 
understood;  and  if  you  want  money  for  your 
passage,  he  will  give  you  that  also,  with  advice 
into  the  bargain.  Always  a  v/arm  welcome 
with  me.  And  so  take  care  of  yourself,  and 
good-bye.    I  see  my  chaise  is  at  the  door." 

As  he  spoke,  Gawtrey  shook  the  young 
man's  hand  with  cordial  vigor,  and  strode  off 
to  his  chaise,  muttering, — "  Money  well  laid 
out — fee  money;  I  shall  have  him,  and,  Gad, 
I  like  him, — poor  devil  !  " 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  He  is  a  cunning  coachman  that  can  turn  well  in  a 
narrow  room." — Old  Play:  from  Lamb's  Specimens. 
"  Here  are  two  pilgrims, 
And  neither  knows  one  footstep  of  the  way." 

H  eywood's  Duchess  of  Suffolk.  Ibid. 

The  chaise  had  scarce  driven  from  the  inn- 
door,  when  a  coach  stopped  to  change  horses 
on  its  last  stage  to  the  town  to  which  Philip 
was  bound.  The  name  of  the  destination,  in 
gilt  letters  on  the  coach-door,  caught  his  eye, 
as  he  walked  from  the  arbor  towards  the  road^ 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  seated  as  the 
fourth  passenger  in  the  "  Nelson  Slow  and 
;  Sure."    From  under  the  shade  of  his  cap,  he 
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darted  that  quick,  quiet  glance,  which  a  man 
who  hunts,  or  is  hunted, — in  other  words,  who 
observes,  or  shuns, — soon  acquires.  At  his 
left  hand  sat  a  young  woman  in  a  cloak  lined 
with  yellow;  she  had  taken  off  her  bonnet  and 
pinned  it  to  the  roof  of  the  coach,  and  looked 
fresh  and  pretty  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  which 
she  had  tied  round  her  head,  probably  to  serve 
as  a  nightcap  during  the  drowsy  length  of  the 
journey.  Opposite  to  her  was  a  middle-aged 
man  of  pale  complexion,  and  a  grave,  pensive, 
studious  expression  of  face;  and  vis-a-vis  to 
Philip  sat  an  overdressed,  showy,  very  good- 
looking  man  of  about  two  or  three-and-forty. 

This  gentleman  wore  auburn  whiskers,  which 
met  at  the  chin;  a  foraging  cap,  with  a  gold  tas- 
sel; a  velvet  waistcoat,  across  which,  in  vari- 
ous folds,  hung  a  golden  chain,  at  the  end  of 
which  dangled  an  eye-glass,  that  from  time  to 
time  he  screwed,  as  it  were,  into  his  right  eye; 
he  wore,  also,  a  blue  silk  stock,  with  a  frill 
much  crumpled;  dirty  kid  gloves,  and  over  his 
lap  lay  a  cloak  lined  with  red  silk.  As  Philip 
glanced  towards  this  personage,  the  latter  fixed 
his  glass  also  at  him,  with  a  scrutinizing  stare, 
which  drew  fire  from  Philip's  dark  eyes.  The 
man  dropped  his  glass,  and  said  in  a  half  pro- 
vincial, half  haw-haw  tone,  like  the  stage-ex- 
quisite of  a  minor  theatre,  Pawdon  me,  and 
split  legs  !  "  therewith  stretching  himself  be- 
tween Philip's  limbs,  in  the  approved  fashion 
of  inside  passengers.  A  young  man  in  a  white 
great-coat  now  came  to  the  door  with  a  glass 
of  warm  sherry  and  water. 

''You  must  take  this — you  must  now;  it 
will  keep  the  cold  out,"  (the  day  was  broiling), 
said  he  to  the  young  woman. 

"Gracious  me  !"  was  the  answer,  ''but  I 
never  drink  wine  of  'a  morning  James;  it  will 
get  into  my  head." 

"  To  oblige  me ! "  said  the  young  man, 
sentimentally;  whereupon  the  young  lady  took 
the  glass,  and  looking  very  kindly  at  her  Gany- 
mede, said,  "Your  health  !  "  and  sipped,  and 
made  a  wry  face — then  she  looked  at  the  pas- 
sengers, tittered,  and  said,  "  I  can't  bearwine  !  " 
and  so,  very  slowly  and  daintily,  sipped  up  the 
rest.  A  silent  and  expressive  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  on  returning  the  glass,  rewarded  the 
young  man,  and  proved  the  salutary  effect  of 
his  prescription. 

"All  right!"  cried  the  coachman:  the  os- 
tler twitched  the  cloths  from  the  leaders,  and 


away  went  the  "  Nelson  Slow  and  Sure,"  with 
as  much  pretension  as  if  it  had  meant  to  do 
the  ten  miles  in  an  hour.  The  pale  gentleman 
took  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  a  little  box  con- 
taining gumarabic,  and  having  inserted  a  couple 
of  morsels  between  his  lips,  he  next  drew 
forth  a  little  thin  volume,  which  from  the  man- 
ner the  lines  were  printed  was  evidently  devoted 
to  poetry. 

The  smart  gentleman,  who  since  the  episode 
of  the  sherry  and  water  had  kept  his  glass 
fixed  upon  the  young,  now  said,  with  a  genteel 
smirk, —  "That  young  gentleman  seems  very 
auttentive,  miss  !  " 

"  He  is  a  very  good  young  man,  sir,  and 
takes  great  care  of  me." 

"  Not  your  brother,  miss, — eh  ?  " 

"  La,  sir  ! — why  not  ?  " 

"  No  faumily  likeness — noice-looking  fellow 
enough  !  But  your  oiyes  and  mouth — ah, 
miss  !  " 

Miss  turned  away  her  head,  and  uttered  with 
pert  vivacity, — 

"I  never  likes  compliments,  sir!  But  the 
young  man  is  not  my  brother." 

"  A  sweetheart, — eh  ?  Oh  fie,  miss  !  Haw  ! 
haw  ! "  and  the  auburn  whiskered  Adonis 
poked  Philip  in  the  knee  with  one  hand,  and 
the  pale  gentleman  in  the  ribs  with  the  other. 
The  latter  looked  up,  and  reproachfully,  the 
former  drew  in  his  legs,  and  uttered  an  angry 
ejaculation. 

"  Well,  sir,  there  is  no  harm  in  a  sweetheart, 
is  there  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  least  ma'am;  I  advoise  you  to 
double  the  dose.  We  often  hear  of  two  strings 
to  a  bow.  Daun't  you  think  it  would  be  noicer 
to  have  two  beaux  to  your  string  ?  " 

As  he  thus  wittily  expressed  himself,  the 
gentleman  took  off  his  cap,  and  thrust  his 
fingers  through  a  very  curling  and  comely 
head  of  hair;  the  young  lady  looked  at  him 
with  evident  coquetry,  and  said,  "  How  you 
do  run  on,  you  gentlemen  !  " 

"  I  may  well  run  on,  miss,  as  long  as  I  run 
aufter  you,"  was  the  gallant  reply. 

Here  the  pale  gentleman,  evidently  annoyed 
by  being  talked  across,  shut  his  book  up,  and 
looked  round.  His  eye  rested  on  Philip,  who, 
whether  from  the  heat  of  the  day  or  from  the 
forgetfulness  of  thought  had  pushed  his  cap 
from  his  brows;  and  the  gentleman,  after 
staring  at  him  for  a  few  moments  with  great 
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earnestness,  sighed  so  heavily  that  it  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  the  passengers. 

Are  you  unwell,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  young 
lady,  compassionately. 

"A  little  pain  in  my  side,  nothing  more  !  " 

"  Chaunge  plauces  with  me,  sir,"  cried  the 
Lothario,  officiously.  "  Now  do  !  "  The  pale 
gentleman,  after  a  short  hesitation,  and  a 
bashful  excuse,  accepted  the  proposal.  In  a 
few  moments  the  young  lady  and  the  beau 
were  in  deep  and  whispered  conversation,  their 
heads  turned  towards  the  window.  The  pale 
gentleman  continued  to  gaze  at  Philip,  till  the 
latter,  perceiving  the  notice  he  excited,  colored, 
and  replaced  his  cap  over  his  face. 

"  Are  you  going  to  N  ?  "  asked  the  gen- 
tleman, in  a  gentle,  timid  voice. 

"  Yes  I  " 

"  Is  it  the  first  time  you  have  ever  been 
there  ?  " 

"  Sir  I  "  returned  Philip,  in  a  voice  that  spoke 
surprise  and  distaste  at  his  neighbor's  curious- 
ity. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  gentleman,  shrink- 
ing back;  "  but  you  remind  me  of — of — a 
family  I  once  knew  in  the  town.  Do  you 
know — the — the  Mortons." 

One  in  Philip's  situation,  with,  as  he  sup- 
posed, the  officers  of  justice  in  his  track,  (for 
Gawtrey,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  rather  en- 
couraged than  allayed  his  fears^,  might  well 
be  suspicious.  He  replied  therefore  shortly, 
I  am  quite  a  stranger  to  the  town,"  and  en- 
sconced himself  in  the  corner,  as  if  to  take  a 
nap.  Alas  I  that  answer  was  one  of  the  many 
obstacles  he  was  doomed  to  build  up  between 
himself  and  a  fairer  fate. 

The  gentleman  sighed  again,  and  never 
spoke  more  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  When 
the  coach  halted  at  the  inn, — the  same  inn 
which  had  before  given  its  shelter  to  poor 
Catherine,— the  young  man  in  the  white  coat 
opened  the  door,  and  offered  his  arm  to  the 
young  lady. 

"Do  you  make  any  sta)''  here,  sir?"  said 
she  to  the  beau,  as  she  unpinned  her  bonnet 
from  the  roof. 

**  Perhaps  so:  I  am  waiting  for  my  phe-^zton, 
which  my  faellow  is  to  bring  down, — tauking  a 
little  tour." 

"  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you,  sir," 
said  the  young  lady,  on  whom  the  phe-<zton 
completed  the  effect  produced  by  the  gentle- 


man's previous  gallantries;  and  with  that  she 
dropped  into  his  hand  a  very  neat  card,  on 
which  was  printed,  "  Wavers  and  Snow,  Stay- 
makers,  High  Street." 

The  beau  put  the  card  gracefully  into  his 
pocket — leaped  from  the  coach — nudged  aside 
his  rival  of  the  white  coat,  and  offered  his 
arm  to  the  lady,  who  leaned  on  it  affection- 
ately as  she  descended. 

"  This  gentleman  has  been  so  polite  to  me, 
James,"  said  she.  James  touched  his  hat; 
the  beau  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder, — 
"  Ah  !  you  are  not  a  hauppy  man, — are  you  ? 
Oh  no,  not  at  all  a  hauppy  man  ! — Good  day 
to  you  !    Guard,  that  hat-box  is  mine  !  " 

While  Philip  was  paying  the  coachman,  the 
beau  passed,  and  whispered  him — 

"  Recollect  old  Gregg — anything  on  the 
lay  here — don't  spoil  my  sport  if  we  meet  !  " 
and  bustled  off  into  the  inn,  whistling  "  God 
save  the  king  !  " 

Philip  started,  then  tried  to  bring  to  mind 
the  faces  which  he  had  seen  at  the  "  strange 
place  "  and  thought  he  recalled  the  features  of 
his  fellow-traveller.  However,  he  did  not 
seek  to  renew  the  acquaintance,  but  inquired 
the  way  to  Mr.  Morton's  house,  and  thither  he 
now  proceeded. 

He  was  directed,  as  a  short  cut,  down  one 
of  those  narrow  passages  of  the  entrance  of 
which  posts  are  placed,  as  an  indication  that 
they  are  appropriated  solely  to  foot-passengers. 
A  dead  white  wall,  which  screened  the  garden 
of  the  physician  of  the  place,  ran  on  one  side; 
a  high  fence  to  a  nursery-ground  was  on  the 
other;  the  passage  was  lonely,  for  it  was  now 
the  hour  w^hen  few  persons  walk  either  for 
business  or  pleasure  in  a  provincial  town,  and 
no  sound  was  heard  save  the  fall  of  his  own 
step  on  the  broad  flag-stones. 

At  the  end  of  the  passage  in  the  main  street 
to  which  it  led,  he  saw  already  the  large,  smart, 
showy  shop,  with  the  hot  sun  shining  full  on 
the  gilt  letters  that  conveyed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  customer  the  respectable  name  of  "  Mor- 
ton,"— when  suddenly,  the  silence  was  broken 
by  choked  and  painful  sobs.  He  turned  and 
beneath  a  compo  potico,  jutting  from  the  wall, 
which  adorned  the  physician's  door,  he  saw  a 
child  seated  on  the  stone  steps  weeping  bitterly 
— a  thrill  shot  through  Philip's  heart !  Did 
he  recognize,  disguised  as  it  was  by  pain  and 
sorrow,  that  voice?    He  paused,  and  laid  his 
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hand  on  the  child's  shoulder:  Oh,  don't — 
don't — pray  don't — I  am  going,  I  am  indeed  !  " 
cried  the  child,  quailing,  and  still  keeping  his 
hands  clasped  before  his  face. 

"  Sidney  !  "  said  Philip.  The  boy  started 
to  his  feet,  uttered  a  cry  of  rapturous  joy,  and 
tell  upon  his  brother*s  breast. 

"  O  Philip  ! — dear,  dear  Philip  !  you  are 
come  to  take  me  away  back  to  my  own — own 
mamma;  I  will  be  so  good,  I  will  never  tease 
her  again, — never,  never  !  I  have  been  so 
wretched  !  " 

Sit  down,  and  tell  me  what  they  have  done 
to  you,"  said  Philip,  checking  the  rising  heart 
that  heaved  at  his  mother's  name. 

So,  there  they  sat,  on  the  cold  stone  under 
the  stranger's  porch,  these  two  orphans: 
Philip's  arm  round  his  brother's  waist,  Sidney 
leaning  on  his  shoulder,  and  imparting  to  him 
— perhaps  with  pardonable  exaggeration — all 
the  sufferings  he  had  gone  through;  and,  when 
he  came  to  that  morning's  chastisement,  and 
showed  the  wale  across  the  little  hands  which 
he  had  vainly  held  up  in  supplication,  Philip's 
passion  shook  him  from  limb  to  limb.  His 
impulse  was  to  march  straight  into  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's shop  and  gripe  him  by  the  throat;  and 
the  indignation  he  betrayed  encouraged  Sid- 
ney to  color  yet  more  highly  the  tale  of  his 
wrongs  and  pain. 

When  he  had  done,  and  clinging  tightly  to 
his  brother's  broad  chest,  said, — 

"But  never  mind,  Philip;  now  we  will  go 
home  to  mamma." 

Philip  replied, — 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  brother.  We  can- 
not go  back  to  our  mother.  I  will  tell  you 
why,  later.  We  are  alone  in  the  world — we 
two  !  If  you  will  come  with  me — God  help 
you  ! — for  you  will  have  raany  hardships:  we 
shall  have  to  work  and  drudge,  and  you  may  be 
cold  and  hungry,  and  tired,  very  often,  Sidney, 
— very,  very  often  !  But  you  know  that,  long 
ago,  when  I  was  so  passionate,  I  never  was 
wilfully  unkind  to  you;  and  I  declare  now,  that 
I  would  bite  out  my  tongue  rather  than  it 
should  say  a  harsh  word  to  you.  That  is  all 
I  can  promise.    Think  well.    Will  you  never 

kmiss  all  the  comforts  you  have  now? " 
"  Comforts  !  "  repeated  Sidney,  ruefully,  and 
looking  at  the  wale  over  his  hands.    "  Oh  !  let 
— let — let  me  go  with  you;  I  shall  die  if  I  stay 
here,  I  shall,  indeed — indeed  !  " 


Hush  !  "  said  Philip;  for  at  that  moment  a 
step  was  heard,  and  the  pale  gentleman  walked 
slowly  down  the  passage,  and  started,  and 
turned  his  head  wistfully  as  he  looked  at  the 
boys. 

W^hen  he  was  gone,  Philip  rose. 
It  is  settled,  then,"  said  he,  firmly.  "Come 
with  me  at  once.    You  shall  return  to  their 
roof  no  more.    Come,  quick:  we  shall  have 
many  miles  to  go  to-night." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  He  comes  

Yet  careless  what  he  brings;  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn; 

And  having  dropp'd  the  expected  bag,  pass  on  

To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy." 

Cowper:  Description  of  the  Postman. 

The  pale  gentleman  entered  Mr.  Morton's 
shop;  and  looking  round  him,  spied  the  wor- 
thy trader  showing  shawls  to  a  young  lady 
just  married.  He  seated  himself  on  a  stool, 
and  said  to  the  bowing  foreman — - 

"I  will  wait  till  Mr.  Morton  is  disengaged." 

The  young  lady  having  closely  examined 
seven  shawls,  and  declared  they  were  beauti- 
ful, said,  "  she  would  think  of  it,"  and  walked 
away.  Mr.  Morton  now  approached  the 
stranger. 

"  Mr.  Morton,"  said  the  pale  gentleman, 
"you  are  very  little  altered.  You  do  not  rec- 
ollect me  ? " 

"  Bless  me,  Mr.  Spencer  !  is  it  really  you  ? 
Well,  what  a  time  since  we  met  !  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you.  And  what  brings  you  to 
N  ?  Business?" 

"  Yes,  business.    Let  us  go  within." 

Mr.  Morton  led  the  way  to  the  parlor,  where 
Master  Tom,  reperched  on  the  stool,  was 
rapidly  digesting  the  plundered  muffin.  Mr. 
Morton  dismissed  him  to  play,  and  the  pale 
gentleman  took  a  chair, 

"  Air.  Morton,"  said  he,  glancing  over  his 
dress,  "  you  see  I  am  in  mourning.  It  is  for 
your  sister.  I  never  got  the  better  of  that 
early  attachment — never." 

"  My  sister  !  Good  Heavens  !  "  said  Mr. 
Morton,  turning  very  pale;  "  is  she  dead  ? — 
Poor  Catherine  ! — and  I  not  know  of  it  ! 
When  did  she  die  ?  " 

"Not  many  days   since;   and  —  and  —  " 
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said  Mr.  Spencer,  greatly  affected,  "  I  fear 
in  want.  I  had  been  abroad  for  some  months: 
on  my  return  last  week,  looking  over  the 
newspapers,  (for  I  always  order  them  to 
be  filed),  I  read  the  short  account  of  her  law- 
suit against  Mr.  Beaufort,  some  time  back.  I 
resolved  to  find  her  out.  I  did  so  through  the 
solicitor  she  employed:  it  was  too  late;  I  ar- 
rived at  her  lodgings  two  days  after  her — her 
burial.  I  then  determined  to  visit  poor  Cath- 
erine's brother,  and  learn  if  anything  could  be 
done  for  the  children  she  had  left  behind." 

"  She  left  but  two.    Philip,  the  elder,  is  very 

comfortably  placed  at  R  ;  the  younger  has 

his  home  with  me;  and  Mrs.  Morton  is  a  moth 
— that  is  to  say,  she  takes  great  pains  with 
him.    Ehem  !    And  my  poor — poor  sister  !  " 

"  Is  he  like  his  mother  ?  " 

•'Very  much,  when  she  was  young — poor 
dear  Catherine  !  " 

"  What  age  is  he  ?  " 

"About  ten,  perhaps;  I  don't  know  exactly; 
much  younger  than  the  other.  And  so  she's 
dead  !  " 

"  Mr.  Morton,  I  am  an  old  bachelor"  (here 
a  sickly  smile  crossed  Mr.  Spencer's  face);  "a 
small  portion  of  my  fortune  is  settled,  it  is  true, 
on  my  relations;  but  the  rest  is  mine  and  I 
live  within  my  income.  The  elder  of  these 
boys  is  probably  old  enough  to  begin  to  take 
care  of  himself.  But,  the  younger — perhaps 
you  have  a  family  of  your  own,  and  can  spare 
hifti  ?  " 

Mr.  Morton  hesitated,  and  twitched  up  his 
trousers. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  this  is  very  kind  in  you. 
I  don't  know — we'll  see.  The  boy  is  out  now; 
come  and  dine  with  us  at  two — pot-luck.  Well, 
so  she  is  no  more  ! — Heigho  ! — Meanwhile, 
I'll  talk  it  over  with  Mrs.  M." 

•*  I  will  be  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Spencer, 
rising. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Mr.  Morton,  "  if  Catherine 
had  but  married  you,  she  would  have  been  a 
happy  woman." 

"  I  would  have  tried  to  make  her  so,"  said 
Mr.  Spencer,  as  he  turned  away  his  face,  and 
took  his  departure. 

Two  o'clock  came;  but  no  Sidney.  They 
had  sent  to  the  place  whither  he  had  been  de- 
spatched; he  had  never  arrived  there.  Mr. 
Morton  grew  alarmed;  and,  when  Mr.  Spencer 
came  to  dinner,  his  host  was  gone  in  search 


of  the  truant.  He  did  not  return  till  three 
Doomed  that  day  to  be  belated  both  at  break- 
fast and  dinner,  this  decided  him  to  part 
with  Sidney  whenever  he  should  be  found. 
Mrs.  Morton  was  persuaded  that  the  child 
only  sulked,  and  would  come  back  fast 
enough  when  he  was  hungry.  Mr.  Spencer 
tried  to  believe  her,  and  ate  his  mutton,  which 
was  burnt  to  a  cinder;  but,  when  five,  six, 
seven  o'clock  came,  and  the  boy  was  still 
missing, — even  Mrs.  Morton  agreed  that  it 
was  high  time  to  institute  a  regular  search. 
The  whole  family  set  off  different  ways.  It 
was  ten  o'clock  before  they  were  re-united; 
and  then,  all  the  news  picked  up  was,  that  a 
boy,  answering  Sidney's  description,  had  been 
seen  with  a  young  man  in  three  several  parts 
of  the  town;  the  last  time  at  the  outskirts,  on 
the  high-road  towards  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. 

These  tidings  so  far  relieved  Mr.  Morton's 
mind  that  he  dismissed  the  chilling  fear  that 
had  crept  there, — that  Sidney  might  have 
drowned  himself.  Boys  will  drown  them- 
selves sometimes  !  The  description  of  the 
young  man  coincided  so  remarkably  with  the 
fellow-passenger  of  Mr.  Spencer,  that  he  did 
not  doubt  it  was  the  same;  the  more  so,  when 
he  recollected  having  seen  him  with  a  fair- 
haired  child  under  the  portico;  and,  yet  more, 
when  he  recalled  the  likeness  to  Catherine  that 
had  struck  him  in  the  coach,  and  caused  the 
inquiry  that  had  roused  Philip's  suspicion. 
The  mystery  was  thus  made  clear — Sidney 
had  fled  with  his  brother.  Nothing  more, 
however,  could  be  done  that  night.  The  next 
morning,  active  measures  should  be  devised; 
and  when  the  morning  came,  the  mail  brought 
to  Mr.  Morton  the  two  following  letters.  The 
first  was  from  Arthur  Beaufort. 

"  Sir, — I  have  been  prevented  by  severe  illness  from 
writing  to  you  before,  I  can  now  scarcely  hold  a  pen; 
but  the  instant  my  health  is  recovered  I  shall  be  with 
you  at  N  . 

"  On  her  deathbed,  the  mother  of  the  boy  under  your 
charge,  Sidney  Morton,  committed  him  solemnly  to 
me.  I  make  his  fortunes  my  care,  and  shall  hasten  to 
claim  him  at  your  kindly  hands.  But  the  elder  son, — 
this  poor  Philip,  who  has  suffered  so  unjustly, — for  our 
lawyer  has  seen  Mr.  Plaskwith  and  heard  the  whole 
story;— what  has  become  of  him?  All  our  inquiries 
have  failed  to  track  him.  Alas,  I  was  too  ill  to  insti- 
tute them  myself  while  it  was  yet  time.  Perhaps  he 
may  have  sought  shelter  with  you,  his  uncle:  if  so,  as- 
sure him  that  he  is  in  no  danger  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
law,— that  his  innocence  is  fully  recognized;  and  that 
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my  father  and  myself  implore  him  to  accept  our  affec- 
tion. I  can  write  no  more  now;  but  in  a  few  days  I 
shall  hope  to  see  you. 

"  I  am,  sir,  etc., 

Arthur  Beaufort." 

"  Berkeley  Sqtiare." 

The  second  letter  was  from  Mr.  Plaskwith, 
and  ran  thus: — 

"  Dear  Morton, — Something  very  awkward  has 
happened, — not  my  fault,  and  very  unpleasant  for  me. 
Your  relation,  Philip,  as  I  wrote  you  word,  was  a  pains- 
taking lad,  though  odd  and  bad  mannered, — for  want, 
perhaps,  poor  boy!  of  being  taught  better;  and  Mrs. 
P.  is,  you  know,  a  very  genteel  woman — women  go  too 
much  by  manners — so  she  never  took  much  to  him. 
However,  to  the  point,  as  the  French  emperor  used  to 
say:  one  evenintr  he  asked  me  for  money  for  his 
mother,  who,  he  said,  was  ill,  in  a  very  insolent  way: 
I  may  say  threatening.  It  was  in  my  own  shop,  and 
before  Plimmins  and  Mrs.  P.;  I  was  forced  to  answer 
with  dignified  rebuke,  and  left  the  shop.  When  I  re- 
turned, he  was  gone,  and  some  shillings — fourteen  I 
think,  and  three  sovereigns— evidently  from  the  till, 
scattered  on  the  floor.  Mrs  P.  and  Mr.  Plimmins  were 
very  much  frightened:  thought  it  was  clear  I  was 
robbed,  and  that  we  were  to  be  murdered.  Plimmins 
slept  below  that  night,  and  we  borrowed  butcher  John- 
son's dog.  Nothing  happened.  I  did  not  think  I  was 
robbed;  because  the  money,  when  we  came  to  calcu- 
late, was  all  right.  I  know  human  nature:  he  had 
thought  to  take  it,  but  repented— quite  clear.  How- 
ever, I  was  naturally  very  angry,  thought  he'd  come 
back  again — meant  to  reprove  him  properly — waited 
several  days — heard  nothing  of  him — grew  uneasy — 
would  not  attend  longer  to  Mrs.  P.;  for,  as  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  observed,  'women  are  well  in  their  way, 
not  in  otirs."  Made  Plimmins  go  with  me  to  town — 
hired  a  Bow  Street  runner  to  track  him  out — cost  me 
iL  IS.  and  two  glasses  of  brandy  and  water.  Poor  Mrs. 
Morton  was  just  buried — quite  shocked !  Suddenly  saw 
the  boy  in  the  streets.  Plimmins  rushed  forward  in 
the  kindest  way— was  knocked  down— hurt  his  arm — 
paid  7s.  6d.  for  lotion.  Philip  ran  oif,  we  ran  after  him 
— could  not  find  him.  Forced  to  return  home.  Next 
day,  a  lawyer  from  a  Mr.  Beaufort — Mr.  George  Black- 
well,  a  gentleman-like  man — called.  Mr.  Beaufort  will 
do  anything  for  him  in  reason.  Is  there  anything 
more /can  do?  I  really  am  very  uneasy  about  the 
lad,  and  Mrs.  P.  and  I  have  a  tiff  about  it:  but  that's 
nothing — thought  I  had  best  write  to  you  for  instruc- 
tions. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  C.  Plaskwith. 

"  P.  S. — Just  opened  my  letter  to  say.  Bow  Street 
officer  just  been  here — has  found  out  that  the  boy  has 
been  seen  with  a  very  suspicious  character:  they  think 
he  has  left  London.  Bow  Street  officer  wants  to  go 
after  him — very  expensive:  so  now  you  can  decide." 

Mr.  Spencer  scarce)}^  listened  to  Mr.  Plask- 
with's  letter,  but  of  Arthur's  he  felt  jealous. 
He  would  fain  have  been  the  only  protector  to 
Catherine's  children;  but  he  was  the  last  man 
fitted  to  head  the  search,  now  so  necessary  to 
prosecute  with  equal  tact  and  energy. 


A  soft-hearted,  soft-headed  man,  a  con- 
firmed valetudinarian,  a  day-dreamer,  who 
had  wasted  away  his  life  dawdling  and  maun 
dering  over  Simple  Poetry,  and  sighing  over 
his  unhappy  attachment;  no  child,  no  babe, 
was  more  thoroughly  helpless  than  Mr. 
Spencer, 

The  task  of  investigation  devolved,  there- 
fore, on  Mr.  Morton,  and  he  went  about  it  in  a 
regular,  plain,  straightforward  way.  Hand- 
bills were  circulated,  constables  employed,  and 
a  lawyer,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
despatched  to  the  manufacturing  districts 
towards  which  the  orphans  had  been  seen 
to  direct  their  path. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Give  the  gentle  South 
Yet  leave  to  court  those  sails." 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  Beggars  Bush. 
"  Cut  your  cloth,  sir, 
According  to  your  calling." — Ibid. 

Meanwhile  the  brothers  was  far  away,  and 
He  who  feeds  the  young  ravens  made  their 
paths  pleasant  to  their  feet.  Philip  had 
broken  to  Sidney  the  sad  news  of  their  mother's 
death,  and  Sidney  had  wept  with  bitter  passion. 
But  children, — what  can  they  know  of  death  ? 
Their  tears  over  graves  dry  sooner  than  the 
dews.  It  is  melancholy  to  compare  the  depth, 
the  endurance,  the  far-sighted,  anxious, 
prayerful  love  of  a  parent,  with  the  inconsid- 
erate, frail,  and  evanescent  affection  of  the  in- 
fant, whose  eyes  the  hues  of  the  butterfly  yet 
dazzle  with  delight.  It  was  the  night  of  their 
flight,  and  in  the  open  air,  when  Philip  (his 
arm.s  round  Sidney's  w^aist)  told  his  brother- 
orphan  that  they  were  motherless.  And  the 
air  was  balmy,  the  skies  filled  with  the  efful- 
gent presence  of  the  August  moon;  the  corn- 
fields stretched  round  them  wide  and  far,  and 
not  a  leaf  trembled  on  the  beech-tree  beneath 
which  they  had  sought  shelter.  It  seemed  as 
if  Nature  herself  smiled  pityingly  on  their 
young  sorrow,  and  said  to  them,  "  Grieve  not 
for  the  dead:  I,  who  live  for  ever,  /  will  be 
your  m.other  !  " 

They  crept,  as  the  night  deepened,  into  the 
warmer  sleeping-place  afforded  by  stacks  of 
hay,  mown  that  summer  and  still  fragrant. 
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And  the  next  morning  the  birds  woke  them 
betimes,  to  feel  that  Liberty,  at  least,  was  with 
them,  and  to  wander  with  her  at  will. 

Who  in  his  boyhood  has  not  felt  the  delight 
of  freedom  and  adventure  ?  to  have  the  world 
of  woods  and  sward  before  him — to  escape 
restriction — to  lean,  for  the  first  time,  on  his 
own  resources — to  rejoice  in  the  wild  but 
manly  luxury  of  independence — to  act  the 
Crusoe— and  to  fancy  a  Friday  in  every  foot- 
print— an  island  of  his  own  in  every  field  ? 
Yes,  in  spite  of  their  desolation,  their  loss,  of 
the  melancholy  past,  of  the  friendless  future, 
the  orphans  were  happy — happy  in  their  youth 
— their  freedom — their  love — their  wanderings 
in  the  delicious  air  of  the  glorious  August. 
Sometimes  they  came  upon  knots  of  reapers 
lingering  in  the  shade  of  the  hedgerows  over 
their  noon-day  meal;  and,  grown  sociable  by 
travel,  and  bold  by  safety,  they  joined  and 
partook  of  the  rude  fare  with  the  zest  of  fatigue 
and  youth.  Sometimes,  too,  at  night,  they 
saw,  gleam  afar  and  red  by  the  wood-side,  the 
fires  of  gipsy  tents. 

But  these,  with  the  superstition  derived 
from  old  nursery  tales,  they  scrupulously 
shunned,  eyeing  them  wnth  a  mysterious  awe  ! 
What  heavenly  twilights  belong  to  that  golden 
month  ! — the  air  so  lucidly  serene,  as  the  pur- 
ple of  the  clouds  fades  gradually  away,  and 
up  soars,  broad,  round,  intense,  and  lum.inous, 
the  full  moon  which  belongs  to  the  joyous 
season  !  The  fields  then  are  greener  than  in 
the  heats  of  July  and  June, — they  have  got 
back  the  luxury  of  a  second  spring.  And 
still,  beside  the  paths  of  the  travellers,  lin- 
gered on  the  hedges  the  clustering  honey- 
suckle—  the  convolvulus  glittered  in  the 
tangles  of  the  brake — the  hardy  heath-flower 
smiled  on  the  green  waste. 

And  ever,  at  evening,  they  came,  field  after 
field,  upon  those  circles  which  recall  to  chil- 
dren so  many  charmed  legends,  and  are  fresh 
and  frequent  in  that  month — the  Fairy  Rings  ! 
They  thought,  poor  boys  !  that  it  was  a  good 
omen,  and  half  fancied  that  the  Fairies  pro- 
tected them,  as  in  the  old  time  they  had  often 
protected  the  desolate  and  outcast. 

They  avoided  the  main  roads,  and  all  towns, 
with  suspicious  care.  But  sometimes  they 
paused,  for  food  and  rest,  at  the  obscure  hos- 
tels of  some  scattered  hamlet:  though,  more 
often,  they  loved  to  spread  the  simple  food 


they  purchased  by  the  way,  under  some  thick 
tree,  or  beside  a  stream  through  whose  limpid 
waters  they  could  watch  the  trout  glide  and 
play.  And  they  often  preferred  the  chance- 
shelter  of  a  haystack,  or  a  shed,  to  the  less  ro- 
mantic repose  offered  by  the  small  inns  they 
alone  dared  to  enter.  They  went  in  this  much 
by  the  face  and  voice  of  the  host  or  hostess 
Once  only  Philip  had  entered  a  town,  on  the 
second  day  of  their  flight,  and  that  solely  for 
the  purchase  of  ruder  clothes,  and  a  change 
of  linen  for  Sidney,  with  some  articles  and 
implements  of  use  necessary  in  their  present 
course  of  shift  and  welcome  hardship.  A  wise 
precaution;  for,  thus  clad,  they  escaped  sus- 
picion. 

So  journeying,  they  consumed  several  days; 
and,  having  taken  a  direction  quite  opposite  to 
that  which  led  to  the  manufacturing  districts, 
whither  pursuit  had  been  directed,  they  were 
now  in  the  centre  of  another  county— in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  of  England;  and  here  Philip  began  to 
think  their  wanderings  ought  to  cease,  and  if 
was  time  to  settle  on  some  definite  course  of 
life.  He  had  carefully  hoarded  about  his  per- 
son, and  most  thriftily  managed,  the  little  for- 
tune bequeathed  by  his  mother.  But  Philip 
looked  on  this  capital  as  a  deposit  sacred  to 
Sidney;  it  was  not  to  be  spent,  but  kept  and 
augmented — the  nucleus  for  future  wealth. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  his  character  was 
greatly  ripened,  and  his  powers  of  thought  en- 
larged. He  was  no  more  a  boy, — he  was  a 
man:  he  had  another  life  to  take  care  of. 
He  resolved,  then,  to  enter  the  town  they 
were  approaching,  and  to  seek  for  some 
situation  by  which  he  might  maintain  both. 
Sidney  was  very  loath  to  abandon  their 
present  roving  life;  but  he  allowed  that  the 
warm  weather  could  not  always  last,  and  that 
in  winter  the  fields  would  be  less  pleasant. 
He,  therefore,  with  a  sigh,  yielded  to  his 
brother's  reasonings. 

They  entered  the  fair  and  busy  town  of  

one  day  at  noon;  and,  after  finding  a  small 
lodging,  at  which  he  deposited  Sidney,  who 
was  fatigued  with  their  day's  walk,  Philip 
sallied  forth  alone. 

After  his  long  rambling,  Philip  was  pleased 
and  struck  with  the  broad  bustling  streets,  the 
gay  shops — the  evidence  of  opulence  and  trade. 
He  thought  it  hard  if  he  could  not  find  there 
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a  market  for  the  health  and  heart  of  sixteen. 
He  strolled  slowly  and  alone  along  the  streets, 
till  his  attention  was  caught  by  a  small  corner- 
shop,  in  the  window  of  which  was  placed 
a  board,  bearing  this  inscription: — 

"  OFFICE  FOR  EMPLOYMENT.— RECIPROCAL  ADVANTAGE. 

"  Mr.  John  Clump's  bureau  open  every  day,  from  ten 
till  four.  Clerks,  servants,  laborers,  etc.,  provided  with 
suitable  situations.  Terms  moderate.  N.B. — The  old- 
est established  office  in  the  town. 

"  Wanted,  a  good  cook.    An  under  gardener." 

What  he  sought  was  here  !  Philip  entered, 
and  saw  a  short,  fat  man  with  spectacles,  seated 
before  a  desk,  poring  upon  the  well  filled 
leaves  ^  a  long  register. 

"Sir,"  said  Philip,  ''I  wish  for  a  situation;  I 
don't  care  what." 

"  Half-a-crown  for  entry,  if  you  please. 
That's  right.  Now  for  particulars.  Hum  ! — 
you  don't  look  like  a  servant  !  " 

"  No;  I  wish  for  any  place  where  my  educa- 
tion can  be  of  use.  I  can  read  and  write;  I 
know  Latin  and  French;  I  can  draw;  I  know 
arithmetic  and  summing." 

"Very  well;  very  genteel  young  man — pre- 
possessing appearance — (that's  a  fudge  !) — 
highly  educated;  usher  in  a  school — eh  ?"  • 

"What  you  like." 

"  References  ?  " 

"  I  have  none." 

"Eh! — none!"  and  Mr.  Clump  fixed  his 
spectacles  full  upon  Philip. 

Philip  was  prepared  for  the  question,  and 
had  the  sense  to  perceive  that  a  frank  reply 
was  his  best  policy.  "  The  fact  is,"  said  he, 
boldly,  "  \  was  well  brought  up;  my  father 
died;  I  was  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  a  trade 
I  disliked;  I  left  it,  and  have  now  no  friends." 

"If  I  can  help  you,  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Clump, 
coldly.  "  Can't  promise  much.  "  If  you  were 
a  laborer,  character  might  not  matter;  but 
educated  young  men  must  have  a  character. 
Hands  always  more  useful  than  head.  Edu- 
cation no  avail  now-a-days;  common,  quite 
common.    Call  again  on  Monday." 

SomiCwhat  disappointed  and  chilled,  Philip 
turned  from  the  bureau;  but  he  had  a  strong 
confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  recovered 
his  spirfts  as  he  mingled  with  the  throng.  He 
passed,  at  length,  by  a  livery-stable,  and 
paused,  from  old  associations,  as  he  saw  a 
groom  in  the  mews  attempting  to  manage  a 


young,  hot  horse,  evidently  unbroken.  The 
master  of  the  stables,  in  a  green  short  jacket, 
and  top-l)OOLS,  with  a  long  whip  in  his  hand, 
was  standing  by,  with  one  or  two  men  who 
looked  like  horse-dealers. 

"  Come  off,  clumsy  !  you  can't  manage  that 
'ere  fine  hanimal,"  cried  the  liveryman. 
"  Ah  !  he's  a  lamb,  sir,  if  he  were  backed 
properly.  But  I  has  not  a  man  in  the  yard 
as  can  ride,  since  Will  died.  Come  off,  I  say, 
lubber  !  " 

But  to  come  off,  without  being  thrown  off, 
was  more  easily  said  than  done.  The  horse 
was  now  plunging  as  if  Juno  had  sent  her 
gad-fly  to  him;  and  Philip,  interested  and  ex- 
cited, came  near  and  nearer,  till  he  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  horse-dealers.  The  other 
ostlers  ran  to  the  help  of  their  comrade,  who, 
at  last,  with  white  lips  and  shaking  knees 
found  himself  on  terra  firma;  while  the  horse, 
snorting  hard,  and  rubbing  his  head  against 
the  breast  and  arms  of  the  ostler  who  held 
him  tightly  by  the  rein,  seemed  to  ask,  in  his 
own  way,  "  Are  there  any  more  of  you  ?  " 

A  suspicion  that  the  horse  was  an  old  ac- 
quaintance crossed  Philip's  mind;  he  went  up 
to  him,  and  a  white  spot  over  the  left  eye 
confirmed  his  doubts.  It  had  been  a  foal  re- 
served and  reared  for  his  own  riding;  one 
that,  in  his  prosperous  days,  had  ate  bread 
from  his  hand,  and  followed  him  round 
the  paddock  like  a  dog;  one  that  he  had 
mounted  in  sport,  without  saddle,  when  his 
father's  back  was  turned;  a  friend,  in  short,  of 
the  happy  lang  syne  ; — nay,  the  very  friend  to 
whom  he  had  boasted  his  affection,  when, 
standing  with  Arthur  Beaufort  under  the  sum- 
mer sky,  the  whole  world  seemed  to  him  full 
of  friends.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  horse's 
neck,  and  whispered,  "  Soho  !  So,  Billy  !  " 
and  the  horse  turned  round  sharp  with  a  quick 
joyous  neigh. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Philip,  appealing 
to  the  liveryman,  "I  will  undertake  to  ride 
this  horse,  and  take  him  over  yon  leaping-bar. 
Just  let  me  try  him." 

"There's  a  fine-spirited  lad  for  you  !  "  said 
the  liveryman,  much  pleased  at  the  offer. 
"  Now,  gentlemen,  did  I  not  tell  you  that  'ere 
hanimal  had  no  vice  if  he  was  properly  man- 
aged ? " 

The  horse-dealers  shook  their  heads. 

"  May  I  give  him  some  bread  first  ? "  asked 
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Philip;  and  the  ostler  was  despatched  to  the 
house.  Meanwhile  the  animal  evinced  various 
oigns  of  pleasure  and  recognition,  as  Philip 
stroked  and  talked  to  him;  and,  finally,  when 
he  ate  the  bread  from  the  young  man's  hand, 
the  whole  yard  seemed  in  as  much  delight  and 
surprise  as  if  they  had  witnessed  one  of  Mon- 
sieur Van  Amburgh's  exploits. 

And  now,  Philip,  still  caressing  the  horse, 
slowly  and  cautiously  mounted;  the  animal 
made  one  bound  half-across  the  yard — a  bound 
which  sent  all  the  horse-dealers  into  a  corner 
— and  then  went  through  his  paces,  one  after 
the  other,  with  as  much  ease  and  calm  as  if  he 
had  been  broke  in  at  Mr.  Fozard's  to  carry  a 
young  lady.  And  when  he  crowned  all  by 
going  thrice  over  the  leaping-bar,  and  Philip, 
dismounting,  threw  the  reins  to  the  ostler,  and 
turned  triumphantly  to  the  horse-dealer,  that 
gentleman  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  said, 
emphatically,  Sir,  you  are  a  man  !  and  I  am 
proud  to  see  you  here." 

Meanwhile  the  horse-dealers  gathered  round 
the  animal;  looked  at  his  hoofs,  felt  his  legs, 
examined  his  windpipe,  and  concluded  the 
bargain,  which,  but  for  Philip,  would  have 
been  very  abruptly  broken  off.  When  the 
horse  was  led  out  of  the  yard,  the  liveryman, 
Mr.  Stubmore,  turned  to  Philip,  who,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  followed  the  poor  animal  with 
mournful  eyes. 

"  My  good  sir,  you  have  sold  that  horse  for 
me — that  you  have  !  Anything  as  I  can  do 
for  you  ?  One  good  turn  deserves  another. 
Here's  a  brace  of  shiners." 

"  Thank  you,  sir  !  I  want  no  money,  but  I 
do  want  some  employment.  I  can  be  of  use 
to  you,  perhaps,  in  your  establishment.  I 
have  been  brought  up  among  horses  all  my  life." 

"  Saw  it,  sir  !  that's  very  clear.  I  say  that 
'ere  horse  knows  you  !  "  and  the  dealer  put 
his  finger  to  his  nose.  "Quite  right  to  be 
mum  !  He  was  bred  by  an  old  customer  of 
mine — famous  rider  ! — Mr.  Beaufort.  Aha  ! 
that's  where  you  knew  him,  I  'spose.  Were 
you  in  his  stables  ?  " 

Hem — I  knew  Mr.  Beaufort  well." 

"  Did  you  ?  You  could  not  know  a  better 
man.  Well,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  engage 
you,  though  you  seem  by  your  hands  to  be  a 
bit  of  a  gentleman — eh?  Never  mind;  don't 
want  you  to  groom  ! — but  superintend  things. 
Dy'e  know  accounts,  eh  ?" 


"Yes." 

"  Character  ?  ' 

Philip  repeated  to  Mr.  Stubmore  the  story 
he  had  imparted  to  Mr.  Clump.  Somehow  or 
orther,  men  who  live  much  with  horses,  are 
always  more  lax  in  their  notions  than  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Mr.  Stubmore  did  not  seem  to 
grow  more  distant  at  Philip's  narration. 

"  Understand  you  perfectly,  my  man. 
Brought  up  with  them  'ere  fine  creturs,  how 
could  you  nail  your  nose  to  a  desk  ?  I'll  take 
you  without  more  palaver.  What's  your 
name  ? " 

"Philip." 

"  Come  to-morrow  and  we'll  settle  about 
wages.    Sleep  here  ?  " 

"  No.  I  have  a  brother  whom  I  must  lodge 
with,  and  for  whose  sake  I  wish  to  work.  I 
should  not  like  him  to  be  at  the  stables — he  is 
too  young.  But  I  can  come  early  every  day, 
and  go  home  late." 

"Well,  just  as  you  like,  man.    Good  day." 

And  thus,  not  from  any  mental  accomplish- 
ment— not  from  the  result  of  his  intellectual 
education,  but  from  the  mere  physical  capac- 
ity and  brute  habit  of  sticking  fast  on  his 
saddle  did  Philip  Morton,  in  this  great,  intel- 
l-igent,  gifted,  civilized,  enlightened  commun- 
ity of  great  Britan,  find  the  means  of  earning 
his  bread  without  stealing  it. 


CHAPTER  VIH. 

"  Don  Salluste  {sotiriant).    Je  parle 
Que  vous  ne  pensiez  pas  a  mo\l"—Ruy  Bias. 

"  Don  Salluste.  Cousin ! 

"  Don  Cesar.  De  vos  bienfaits  je  n'aurai  nulle  envie, 
Tant  que  je  trouverai  vivant  ma  libre  \\Q..''*—Ibid. 

.Philip's  situation  was  agreeable  to  his 
habits.  His  great  courage  and  skill  in  horse- 
manship were  not  the  only  qualifications  use- 
ful to  Mr.  Stubmore:  his  education  answered 
an  useful  purpose  in  accounts,  and  his  man- 
ners and  appearance  were  highly  to  the  credit 
of  the  yard.  The  customers  and  loungers  soon 
grew  to  like  Gentleman  Philips,  as  he  was 

*  Don  Sallust  (smiling).    I'll  lay  a  wager  you  wont 
think  of  me  ? 
Don  Sallust.    Cousin ! 

Don  CcBsar.  I  covet  not  your  favors,  so  but  I  lead  an 
independent  life. 
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styled  in  the  establishment.  Mr.  Stubmore 
conceived  a  real  affection  for  him.  So  passed 
several  weeks  ;  and  Philip,  in  this  humble 
capacity,  might  have  worked  out  his  destinies 
in  peace  and  comfort,  but  for  a  new  cause  of 
vexation  that  arose  in  Sidney.  This  boy  was 
all  in  all  to  his  brother.  For  him  he  had  re- 
sisted the  hearty  and  joyous  invitations  of 
Gawtrey  (whose  gay  manner  and  high  spirits 
had,  it  must  be  owned,  captivated  his  fancy, 
despite  the  equivocal  mystery  of  the  man's 
avocations  and  condition)  ;  for  him  he  now 
v.-orked  and  toiled,  cheerful  and  contented  ; 
and  him  he  sought  to  save  from  all  to  which 
he  subjected  himself. 

He  could  not  bear  that  that  soft  and  delicate 
child  should  ever  be  exposed  to  the  low  and 
menial  associations  that  now  made  up  his  own 
life — to  the  obscene  slang  of  grooms  and  ost- 
lers— to  their  coarse  manners  and  rough  con- 
tact. He  kept  him,  therefore,  apart  and  aloof 
\A  their  little  lodging,  and  hoped  in  time  to  lay 
by,  so  that  Sidney  might  ultimately  be  restored, 
ii  not  to  his  bright  original  sphere,  at  least  to 
a  higher  grade  than  that  to  which  Philip  was 
himself  condemned.  But  poor  Sidney  could 
not  bear  to  be  thus  left  alone — to  lose  sight  of 
his  brother  from  day-break  till  bed-time — ^to 
have  no  one  to  amuse  him;  he  fretted  and 
pined  away:  all  the  little  inconsiderate  selfish- 
ness, uneradicated  from  his  breast  by  his  suf- 
ferings, broke  out  the  more,  the  more  he  felt 
that  he  was  the  first  object  on  earth  to  Philip. 
Philip,  thinking  he  might  be  more  cheerful  at 
a  day-school,  tried  the  experiment  of  placing 
him  at  one  where  the  boys  were  much  of  his 
o.vn  age.  But  Sidney,  on  the  third  day,  came 
back  with  a  black  eye,  and  he  would  return  no 
more.  Philip  several  times  thought  of  chang- 
ing their  lodging  for  one  where  there  were 
young  people. 

But  Sidney  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  kind 
old  widow  who  was  their  landlady,  and  cried 
at  the  thought  of  removal.  Unfortunately, 
the  old  woman  was  deaf  and  rheumatic;  and 
though  she  bore  teasing  ad  libitum^  she  could 
not  entertain  the  child  long  on  a  stretch. 
Too  young  to  be  reasonable,  Sidney  could  not, 
or  would  not,  comprehend  why  his  brother  was 
so  long  away  from  him;  and  once  he  said, 
peevishly, — 

"  If  I  had  thought  I  was  to  be  moped  up  so, 
I  would  not  have  left  Mrs.  Morton.    Tom  was 


a  bad  boy,  but  still  it  was  somebody  to  play 
with.  I  wish  I  had  not  gone  away  with 
you  !  " 

This  speech  cut  Philip  to  the  heart.  What, 
then,  he  had  taken  from  the  child  a  respect- 
able and  safe  shelter — the  sure  provision  of  a 
life — and  the  child  now  reproached  him  ! 
When  this  was  said  to  him,  the  tears  gushed 
from  his  eyes. 

"  God  forgive  me,  Sidney,"  said  he,  and 
turned  away. 

But  then  Sidney,  who  had  the  most  endear- 
ing ways  with  him,  seeing  his  brother  so  vexed 
ran  up  and  kissed  him,  and  scolded  himself 
for  being  naughty.  Still  the  words  were 
spoken,  and  their  meaning  rankled  deep. 
Philip  himself,  too,  was  morbid  in  his  exces- 
sive tenderness  for  this  boy.  There  is  a 
certain  age,  before  the  love  for  the  sex  com- 
mences, when  the  feeling  of  friendship  is  al- 
most a  passion.  You  see  it  constantly  in 
girls  and  boys  at  school.  It  is  the  first  vague 
craving  of  the  heart  after  the  master  food  of 
human  life — Love.  It  has  its  jealousies,  and 
caprices,  like  . love  itself.  Philip  was  painfully 
acute  to  Sidney's  affection,  was  jealous  of 
every  particle  of  it.  He  dreaded  lest  his 
brother  should  ever  be  torn  from  him. 

He  would  start  from  his  sleep  at  night,  and 
go  to  Sidney's  bed  to  see  that  he  was  there. 
He  left  him  in  the  morning  with  forebodings 
— he  returned  in  the  dark  with  fear.  Mean- 
while the  character  of  this  young  man,  so 
sweet  and  tender  to  Sidney,  was  gradually  be- 
coming more  hard  and  stern  to  others.  He 
had  now  climbed  to  the  post  of  command  in 
that  rude  establishment;  and  premature  com- 
mand in  any  sphere  tends  to  make  men  un- 
social and  imperious. 

One  day  Mr.  Stubmore  called  him  into  his 
own  counting-house,  where  stood  a  gentleman, 
with  one  hand  in  his  coat-pocket,  the  other 
tapping  his  whip  against  his  boot. 

Philips,  show  this  gentleman  the  brown 
mare.  She  is  a  beauty  in  harness,  is  not  she  ? 
This  gentleman  wants  a  match  for  his  phe^zton." 

"  She  must  step  very  hoigh,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, turning  round;  and  Philip  recognized  the 
beau  in  the  stage-coach. 

The  recognition  was  simultaneous.  The 
beau  nodded,  then  whistled,  and  winked. 

Come,  my  man,  I  am  at  your  service," 
said  he. 
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Philip,  with  many  misgivings,  followed  him 
across  the  yard.  The  gentleman  then  beck- 
oned him  to  approach. 

"You,  sir, — moind  I  never  peach — setting 
up  here  in  the  honest  line  ?  Dull  work,  hon- 
esty,— eh  ? " 

"  Sir,  I  really  don't  know  you.  ' 

"  Daun't  you  recollect  old  Gregg's,  the  even- 
ing you  came  there  with  jolly  Bill  Gaw'trey  ? 
Recollect  that,  eh  ?  " 

"  Philip  was  mute. 

"  I  was  among  the  gentlemen  in  the  back- 
parlor  who  shook  you  by  the  hand.  Bill's  off 
to  France,  then.  I  am  tauking  the  provinces. 
I  want  a  good  horse — the  best  in  the  yard, 
moind  !  Cutting  such  a  swell  here  !  My 
name  is  Captain  de  Burgh  Smith — never  moind 
yours,  my  fine  faellow.  Now  then,  out  with 
your  rattlers,  and  keep  your  tongue  in  your 
mouth." 

Philip  mechanically  ordered  out  the  brown 
mare,  which  Captain  Smith  did  not  seem  much 
to  approve  of;  and,  after  glancing  round  the 
stables  with  great  disdain  of  the  collection,  he 
sauntered  out  of  the  yard  without  saying  more 
to  Philip,  though  he  stopped  and  spoke  a  few 
sentences  to  Mr.  Stubmore.  Philip  hoped  he 
had  no  design  of  purchasing,  and  that  he  was 
rid,  for  the  present,  of  so  awkward  a  customer. 
Mr.  Stubmore  approached  Philip. 

*'  Drive  over  the  greys  to  Sir  John,"  said  he. 
"  My  lady  wants  a  pair  to  job.  A  very 
pleasant  man,  that  Captain  Smith.  I  did  not 
know  you  had  been  in  a  yard  before — says 
you  were  the  pet  at  Elmore's,  in  London. 
Served  him  many  a  day.  Pleasant  gentleman- 
like man  ! " 

"  Y — e — s  !  "  said  Philip,  hardly  knowing 
what  he  said,  and  hurrying  back  into  the 
stables  to  order  out  the  greys. 

The  place  to  which  he  was  bound  was  some 
miles  distant,  and  it  was  sunset  when  he  re- 
turned. As  he  drove  into  the  main  street,  two 
men  observed  him  closely. 

"  That  is  he  !  I  am  almost  sure  it  is,"  said 
one. 

Oh  I  then  it's  all  smooth  sailing,"  replied 
the  other. 

But,  bless  my  eyes  !  you  must  be  mis- 
taken !    See  whom  he's  talking  to  now  !  " 

At  that  moment  Captain  de  Burgh  Smith, 
mounted  on  the  brown  mare,  stopped  Philip. 

"  Well,  you    see,  I've  bought  her, — hope 


she'll  turn  out  well.    What  do  you  really  think 
she's  worth  ?    Not  to  buy,  but  to  sell  ?  " 
"  Sixty  guineas." 

"Well,  that's  a  good  day's  work;  and  I  owe 
it  to  you.  The  old  faellow  would  not  have 
trusted  me  if  you  had  not  served  me  at  El- 
more's,— ha  !  ha  !  If  he  gets  scent  and  looks 
shy  at  you,  my  lad,  come  to  me.  I'm  at  the 
Star  Hotel  for  the  next  few  days.  I  want 
a  tight  faellow  like  you,  and  you  shall  have  a 
fair  percentage.  I'm  none  of  your  stingy 
ones.  I  s-ay,  I  hope  this  devil  is  quiet  ?  She 
cocks  up  her  ears  dawmnably  ! " 

"  Look  you,  sir  !  "  said  Philip,  very  gravely, 
and  rising  up  in  his  break;  "I  know  very  little 
of  you,  and  that  little  is  not  much  to  your 
credit.  I  give  you  fair  warning,  that  I  shall 
caution  my  employer  against  you." 

"Will  you,  my  fine  faellow?  then  take  care 
of  yourself." 

"  Stay  !  and  if  you  dare  utter  a  word  against 
me,"  said  Philip,  with  that  frown  to  which  his 
swarthy  complexion  and  flashing  eyes  gave  an 
expression  of  fierce  power  beyond  his  years, 
"  you  will  find  that,  as  I  am  the  last  to  care 
for  a  threat,  so  I  am  the  first  to  resent  an  in- 
jury !  " 

Thus  saying,  he  drove  on.  Captain  Smith 
affected  a  cough,  and  put  his  brown  mare  into 
a  canter.  The  two  men  followed  Philip  as  he 
drove  into  the  yard. 

"  What  do  you  know  against  the  person  he 
spoke  to  ?  "  said  one  of  them. 

"  Merely  that  he  is  one  of  the  cunningest 
swells  on  this  side  the  Bay,"  returned  to  other. 
"  It  looks  bad  for  your  young  friend." 

The  first  speaker  shook  his  head  and  made 
no  reply. 

On  gaining  the  yard,  Philip  found  that  Mr. 
Stubmore  had  gone  out,  and  was  not  expected 
home  till  the  next  day.  He  had  some  rela- 
tions who  were  farmers,  whom  he  often  visited; 
to  them  he  was  probably  gone. 

Philip,  therefore,  deferring  his  intended 
caution  against  the  gay  captain  till  the  morrow, 
and  musing  how  the  caution  might  be  most 
discreetly  given,  walked  homeward.  He  had 
just  entered  the  lane  that  led  to  his  lodgings, 
when  he  saw  the  two  men  I  have  spoken  of  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  The  taller  and 
better-dressed  of  the  two  left  his  comrade, 
and  crossing  over  to  Philip,  bowed,  and  thus 
accosted  him, — 
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Fine  evening,  Mr.  Philip  Morton.  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  you  at  last.  You  remember 
me — Mr.  Blackwell,  Lincoln's  Inn  ?  " 

"What  is  your  business?"  said  Philip, 
halting,  and  speaking  short  and  fiercely. 

"  Now  don't  be  in  a  passion,  my  dear  sir, — 
now  don't.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  my  clients, 
]\Iessrs.  Beaufort  sen.  and  jun.  I  have  had 
such  work  to  find  you  !  Dear,  dear  !  but  you 
are  a  sly  one  !  Ha  !  ha  !  Well,  you  see  we 
have  settled  that  little  affair  of  Plaskwith's  for 
)'OU  (might  have  been  ugly),  and  now  I  hope 
you  will  " 

"  To  your  business,  sir  !  What  do  you  want 
with  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  now,  don't  be  so  quick  !  'Tis  not 
the  way  to  do  business.  Suppose  you  step  to 
my  hotel.  A  glass  of  wine,  now,  Mr.  Philip  ! 
We  shall  soon  understand  each  other." 

"  Out  of  my  path,  or  speak  plainly  !  " 

Thus  put  to  it,  the  lawyer,  casting  a  glance 
at  his  stout  companion,  who  appeared  to  be 
contemplating  the  sunset  on  the  other  side  oT 
the  way,  came  at  once  to  the  marrow  of  his 
subject. 

"  Well,  then, — well,  my  say  is  soon  said. 
]\Ir.  Arthur  Beaufort  takes  a  most  lively  inter- 
est in  you;  it  is  he  who  has  directed  this  in- 
quiry. He  bids  me  say  that  he  shall  be  most 
happy — yes,  most  happy — to  serve  you  in  any- 
thing; and  if  you  will  but  see  him,  he  is  in  the 
town,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  charmed  with  him 
— most  amiable  young  man  !  " 

"Look  you,  sir,"  said  Philip,  drawing  him- 
self up:  "neither  from  father,  nor  from  son, 
nor  from  one  of  that  family,  on  whose  heads 
rest  the  mother's  death  and  the  orphan's  curse, 
\vill  I  ever  accept  boon  or  benefit — with  them, 
voluntarily,  I  will  hold  no  communion;  if  they 
force  themselves  in  my  path,  let  them  beware  ! 
I  am  earning  my  bread  in  the  way  I  desire — I 
am  independent — I  want  them  not.    Begone  !  " 

With  that,  Philip  pushed  aside  the  lawyer 
and  strode  on  rapidly.  Mr.  Blackwell, 
abashed  and  perplexed,  returned  to  his  com- 
panion. 

Philip  regained  his  home,  and  found  Sidney 
stationed  at  the  window  alone,  and  with  wist- 
ful eyes  noting  the  flight  of  the  gray  moths, 
as  they  darted  to  and  fro,  across  the  dull 
shrubs,  that,  variegated  with  lines  for  washing, 
adorned  the  plot  of  ground  which  the  land- 
lady called  a  garden.  The  elder  brother  had 
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returned  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  and 
Sidney  did  not  at  first  perceive  him  enter. 
When  he  did,  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  ran 
to  him. 

"This  is  so  good  in  you,  Philip.  I  have 
been  so  dull; — you  will  come  and  play  now  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart — where  shall  we  play  ?  " 
said  Philip,  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

"  Oh,  in  the  garden  ! — it 's  such  a  nice  time 
for  hide  and  seek." 

"  But  is  it  not  chill  and  damp  for  you?" 
said  Philip. 

"There  now;  you  are  always  making  ex- 
cuses. I  see  you  don't  like  it.  I  have  no 
heart  to  play  now." 

Sidney  seated  himself  and  pouted. 

"Poor  Sidney!  you  must  be  dull  without 
me.  Yes,  let  us  play;  but  put  on  this  hand- 
kerchief; "  and  Philip  took  off  his  own  cravat 
and  tied  it  round  his  brother's  neck  and  kissed 
him. 

Sidney,  whose  anger  seldom  lasted  long,  was 
reconciled;  and  they  went  into  the  garden  to 
play.  It  was  a  little  spot,  screened  by  an  old 
moss-grown  paling,  from  the  neighboring  gar- 
den on  the  one  side,  and  a  lane  on  the  other. 
They  played  with  great  glee  till  the  night  grew 
darker  and  the  dews  heavier. 

"  This  must  be  the  last  time,"  cried  Philip. 
It  is  my  turn  to  hide." 

"  Very  well  !    Now,  then." 

Philip  secreted  himself  behind  a  poplar;  and 
as  Sidney  searched  for  him,  and  Philip  stole 
round  and  round  the  tree,  the  latter,  happening 
to  look  across  the  paling,  saw  the  dim  outline 
of  a  man's  figure  in  the  lane,  who  appeared 
watching  them.  A  thrill  across  his  breast. 
These  Beauforts,  associated  in  his  thoughts 
with  every  ill  omen  and  augury,  had  they  set 
a  spy  upon  his  movements?  He  remained 
erect  and  gazing  at  the  form,  when  Sidney  dis- 
covered, and  ran  up  to  him,  with  his  noisy 
laugh. 

As  the  child  clung  to  him,  shouting  with 
gladness,  Philip,  unheeding  his  playmate, 
called  aloud  and  imperiously  to  the  stranger, — 

"  What  are  you  gaping  at  ?  Why  do  you 
stand  watching  us  ?  " 

The  man  muttered  something,  moved  on, 
and  disappeared. 

"  I  hope  there  are  no  thieves  here  !  I  am 
so  much  afraid  of  thieves,"  said  Sidney,  tremu- 
lously. 
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The  fear  grated  on  Philip's  heart.    Had  he 

not  himself,  perhaps,  been  judged  and  treated 
as  a  thief  ?  He  said  nothing,  but  drew  his 
brother  within;  and  there,  in  their  little  room, 
by  the  one  poor  candle,  it  was  touching  and 
beautiful  to  see  these  boys — the  tender  patience 
of  the  elder  lending  itself  to  every  whim  of  the 
younger — now  building  houses  with  cards — 
now  telling  stories  of  fairy  and  knight  errant — 
the  sprightliest  he  could  remember  or  invent. 
At  length,  as  all  was  over,  and  Sidney  was  un- 
dressing for  the  night,  Philip,  standing  apart, 
said  to  him,  in  a  mournful  voice, — 

"  Are  you  sad  now,  Sidney  ?  " 

'*  No  !  not  when  you  are  with  me — but  that 
is  so  seldom." 

"  Do  you  read  none  of  the  story-books  I 
bought  for  you  ? " 

''Sometimes  !  but  one  can't  read  ail  day." 

"Ah!  Sidney,  if  ever  we  should  part,  per- 
haps you  will  love  me  no  longer  ! " 

"Don't  say  so,"  said  Sidney.  "But  we 
sha'n't  part,  Philip  ?  " 

Philip  sighed,  and  turned  away  as  his  brother 
leaped  into  bed.  Something  whispered  to  him 
that  danger  was  near;  and  as  it  was,  could 
Sidney  grow  up,  neglected  and  uneducated; 
was  it  thus  that  he  was  to  fulfil  his  trust? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  But  oh,  what  storm  was  in  that  mind! " 

— Crabbe:  Ruth. 

While  Philip  mused,  and  his  brother  fell 
into  the  happy  sleep  of  childhood,  in  a  room 
in  the  principal  hotel  of  the  town  sat  three 
persons,  Arhur  Beaufort,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  Mr. 
Blackwell. 

"  And  so,"  said  the  first,  "  he  rejected  every 
overture  from  the  Beauforts  ?  " 

"  With  a  scorn  I  cannot  convey  to  you  ! 
replied  the  lawyer.  "  But  the  fact  is,  that  he 
is  evidently  a  lad  of  low  habits;  to  think  of  his 
being  a  sort  of  helper  to  a  horse-dealer  !  I 
suppose,  sir,  he  was  always  in  the  stables  in 
his  father's  time.  Bad  company  depraves  the 
taste  very  soon,  but  that  is  not  the  worst. 
Sharp  declares  that  the  man  he  was  talking 
with,  as  I  told  you,  is  a  common  swindler. 
Depend  on  it,  Mr.  Arthur,  he  is  incorrigible; 
all  we  can  do  is  to  save  the  brother." 


"  It  is  too  dreadful  to  contemplate  !  "  said 
Arthur,  who,  still  ill  and  languid,  reclined  on 
a  sofa." 

"It  is,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Spencer;  "I  am 
sure  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  such  a 
character;  but  the  other  poor  child,  it  would 
be  a  mercy  to  get  hold  of  him.'' 

"Where  is  Mr.  Sharp  ?  "  asked  Arthur. 

"Why,"  said  the  lawyer,  "he  has  followed 
Philip  at  a  distance  to  find  out  his  lodgings, 
and  learn  if  his  brother  is  with  him.  Oh  ! 
here  he  is  !  "  and  Blackwell's  companion  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  entered. 

"I  have  found  him  out,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Sharp,  wiping  his  forehead.  "  What  a  fierce 
'un  he  is  !  I  thought  he  would  have  had  a 
stone  at  my  head;  but  we,  officers,  are  used 
to  it;  we  does  our  duty,  and  Providence  makes 
our  heads  unkimmon  hard  I  " 

"  Is  the  child  with  him  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Spencer. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"A  little,  quiet,  subdued  boy?"  asked  the 
melancholy  inhabitant  of  the  Lakes. 

"Quiet!  Lord  love  you!  never  heard  a 
noiser  little  urchin  !  There  they  were,  romp- 
ing and  rouping  in  the  garden,  like  a  couple  of 
jail  birds." 

"You  see,"  groaned  Mr.  Spencer,  "he  will 
make  that  poor  child  as  bad  as  himself." 

"What  shall  us  do,  Mr.  Blackwell  ?"  asked 
Sharp,  who  longed  for  his  brandy-and-water. 

"  Why,  I  was  thinking  you  might  go  to  the 
horse-dealer  the  first  thing  in  the  morning; 
find  out  whether  Philip  is  really  thick  with  the 
swindler;  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Stubmore  may 
have  some  influence  with  him,  if,  without  say- 
ing who  he  is  " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Arthur,  "  do  not  expose 
his  name.', 

"You  could  still  hint  that  he  ought  to  be  in- 
duced to  listen  to  his  friends  and  go  with  them. 
Mr.  Stubmore  may  be  a  respectable  man, 
and  " 

"I  understand,"  said  Sharp;  "I  have  no 
doubt  as  how  I  can  settle  it.  We  learns  to 
know  human  natur  in  our  perfession; — 'cause 
why,  we  gets  at  its  blind  side.  Good  night, 
gentleman  ! " 

"  You  seem  very  pale,  Mr.  Arthur;  you  had 
better  go  to  bed:  you  promised  your  father, 
you  know." 

"Yes,  I  am  not  well;  I  will  go  to  bed;" 
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and  Arthur  rose,  lighted  his  candle,  and  sought 
his  room. 

"  I  will  see  Philip  to-morrow,"  he  said  to 
himself;  he  will  listen  to  me^ 

The  conduct  of  Arthur  Beaufort  in  executing 
the  charge  he  had  undertaken,  had  brought 
into  full  light  all  the  most  amiable  and  gener- 
ous part  of  his  character.  As  soon  as  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  had  expressed  so 
much  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  the  orphans, 
that  to  quiet  him  his  father  was  forced  to  send 
for  Mr.  Biackwell.  The  lawyer  had  ascer- 
tained, through  Dr.  ,  the  name  of  Philip's 

employer  at  R  .    At  Arthur's  request  he 

went  down  to  Mr.  Plaskwith;  and  arriving 
there  the  day  after  the  return  of  the  book- 
seller, learned  those  particulars  with  which 
Mr.  Plaskwith' s  letter  to  Roger  Morton  has 
already  made  the  reader  acquainted.  The 
lawyer  then  sent  for  Mr.  Sharp,  the  officer  be- 
fore employed,  and  commissioned  him  to 
track  the  young  man's  whereabout.  That 
shrewd  functionary  soon  reported  that  a  youth 
every  w^ay  answering  to  Philip's  description, 
had  been  introduced  the  night  of  the  escape 
by  a  man  celebrated,  not  indeed  for  robberies, 
or  larcenies,  or  crimes  of  the  coarser  kind, 
but  for  address  in  all  that  more  large  and  com- 
plex character  which  comes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  living  upon  one's  wits,  to  a  polite 
rendezvous  frequented  by  persons  of  a  similar 
profession. 

Since  then,  however,  all  clue  of  Philip  was 
lost.  But  though  Mr.  Biackwell,  in  the  way 
of  his  profession,  was  thus  publicly  benevolent 
towards  the  fugitive,  he  did  not  the  less  pri- 
vately represent  to  his  patrons,  senior  and 
junior,  the  very  equivocal  character  that  Philip 
must  be  allowed  to  bear.  Like  most  lawyers, 
hard  upon  all  who  wander  from  the  formal 
tracks,  he  unaffectedly  regarded  Philip's  flight 
and  absence  as  proofs  of  a  very  reprobate  dis- 
position; and  this  conduct  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated in  his  eyes  by  Mr.  Sharp's  report,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  after  his  escape  Philip 
had  so  suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  so  naturally, 
taken  to  such  equivocal  companionship.  Mr. 
Robert  Beaufort,  already  prejudiced  against 
Philip,  viewed  matters  in  the  same  light  as  the 
lawyer;  and  the  story  of  his  supposed  predilec- 
tions reached  Arthur's  ears  in  so  distorted  a 
shape,  that  even  he  was  staggered  and  revolted: 
— still  Phi.'.p  was  so  young — Arthur's  oath  to 


the  orphan's  mother  so  recent — and  if  thus 
early  inclined  to  wrong  courses,  should  not 
every  effort  be  made  to  lure  him  back  to  the 
straight  path  ? 

With  these  views  and  reasonings,  as  soon  as 
he  was  able,  Arthur  himself  visited  Mrs.  Lacy, 
and  the  note  from  Philip,  which  the  good  lady 
put  into  his  hands,  affected  him  deeply,  and 
confirmed  all  his  previous  resolutions.  Mrs. 
Lacy  was  very  anxious  to  get  at  his  name;  but 
!  Arthur,  having  heard  that  Philip  had  refused 
jail  aid  from  his  father  and  Mr.  Biackwell, 
thought  that  the  young  man's  pride  might 
work  equally  against  himself,  and  therefore 
evaded  the  landlady's  curiosity.  He  wrote  the 
next  day  the  letter  we  have  seen,  to  Mr.  Roger 
Morton,  whose  address  Catherine  had  given  to 
him;  and  by  return  of  post  came  a  letter  from 
the  linen-draper  narrating  the  flight  of  Sidney, 
as  it  was  supposed  with  his  brother.  This 
news  so  excited  Arthur,  that  he  insisted  on 

going  down  to   at  once,  and  joining  in 

the  search.  His  father,  alarmed  for  his  health, 
possitively  refused;  and  the  consequence  was 
an  increase  of  fever,  a  consultation  with  the 
doctors,  and  a  declaration  that  Mr.  Arthur  was 
in  that  state  that  it  would  be  dangerous  not  to 
let  him  have  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Beaufort  was  forced  to  yield,  and  v/ith 
Biackwell  and  Mr.  Sharp  accompanied  his  son 

to  N  .    The  inquiries,  hitherto  fruitless, 

then  assumed  a  more  regular  and  business-like 
character.  By  little  and  little  they  came, 
through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Sharp,  upon  the  right 
clue,  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  here  there 
was  a  double  scent:  two  youths  answering  the 
description,  had  been  seen  at  a  small  village; 
then  there  came  those  who  asserted  that  they 
had  seen  the  same  youths  at  a  seaport  in  one 
direction;  others,  who  deposed  to  their  having 
taken  the  road  to  an  inland  town  in  the  other. 
This  had  induced  Arthur  and  his  father  to  part 
company.  Mr.  Beaufort,  accompanied  by 
Roger  Morton,  went  to  the  seaport;  and  Ar- 
thur, with  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  more 
fortunate,  tracked  the  fugitives  to  their  re- 
treat. As  for  Mr.  Beaufort,  senior,  now  that 
his  mind  was  more  at  ease  about  his  son, 
he  was  thoroughly  sick  of  the  whole  thing; 
greatly  bored  by  the  society  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton; very  much  ashamed  that  he,  so  respecta- 
ble and  great  a  man,  should  be  employed  on 
such  an  errand;  more  afraid  of,  than  pleased 
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with,  any  chance  of  discovering  the  fierce 
Philip;  and  secretly  resolved  upon  slinking 
back  to  London,  at  the  first  reasonable  ex- 
cuse. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Sharp  entered  be- 
times Mr.  Stubmore's  counting-house.  In  the 
yard  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Philip,  and  man- 
aged to  keep  himself  unseen  by  that  young 
gentleman. 

"Mr.  Stubmore,  I  think?" 

"At  your  service,  sir." 

Mr.  Sharp  shut  the  glass  door  mysteriously, 
and  lifting  up  the  corner  of  a  green  curtain 
that  covered  the  panes,  beckoned  to  the  startled 
Stubmore  to  approach. 

"  You  see  that  'ere  young  man  in  the  velve- 
teen jacket;  you  employs  him  ?" 

"I  do,  sir;  he  is  my  right  hand." 

"  Well,  now,  don't  be  frightened,  but  his 
friends  are  arter  him.  He  has  got  into  bad 
ways,  and  we  want  you  to  give  him  a  little 
good  advice." 

"  Pooh  !  I  know  he  has  run  away,  like  a 
fine-spirited  lad  as  he  is;  and  as  long  as  he 
likes  to  stay  with  me,  they  as  comes  after  him 
may  get  a  ducking  in  the  horse-trough  !  " 

"  Be  you  a  father?  a  father  of  a  family,  Mr. 
Stubmore?"  said  Sharp,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  breeches  pockets,  swelling  out  his 
stomach  and  pursing  up  his  lips  with  great 
solemnity. 

"  Nonsense  !  no  gammon  with  me  !  Take 
your  chaff  to  the  goslings,  I  tells  you  I  can't 
do  without  that  ere  lad.  Every  man  to  him- 
self." 

"Oho  I"  thought  Sharp,  "  I  must  change 
the  tack." — "  Mr.  Stubmore,"  said  he,  taking 
a  stool,  "  you  speaks  like  a  sensible  man.  No 
one  can  reasonably  go  for  to  ask  a  gentleman 
to  go  for  to  inconvenience  his-self.  But  what 
do  you  know  of  that  'ere  youngster  ?  Had 
you  a  caraktcr  with  him  ?  " 

"What's  that  to  you  ?  " 

"Why,  it's  more  to  yourself,  Mr.  Stubmore; 
he  is  but  a  lad,  and  if  he  goes  back  to  his 
friends  they  may  take  care  of  hiin,  but  he  got 
into  a  bad  set  afore  he  come  here.  Do  you 
know  a  good  looking  chap  with  whiskers,  who 
talks  of  his  phe^zton,  and  was  riding  last  night 
on  a  brown  mare  ? " 

"  Y — e — s  !  "  said  Mr.  Stubmore,  growing 
rather  pale,  "  and  I  knows  the  mare  too. 
Why,  sir,  I  sold  him  that  mare  !" 


"  Did  he  pay  you  for  her?" 
"  Why,  to  be  sure,  he  gave  me  a  cheque  on 
Coutts." 

"  And  you  took  it  !  My  eyes  !  what  a  flat  !  " 
Here  Mr.  Sharp  closed  the  orbs  he  had  in- 
voked, and  whistled  with  that  self-hugging  de- 
light which  men  invariably  feel  when  another 
man  is  taken  in. 

Mr.  Stubmore  became  evidently  nervous. 

"Why,  what  now; — you  don't  think  I'm 
done  ?  I  did  not  let  him  have  the  mare  till  1 
went  to  the  hotel, — found  he  was  cutting  a 
great  dash  there,  a  groom,  a  phe^zton,  and  a 
fine  horse,  and  as  extravagant  as  the  devil  !  " 

"  O  Lord  ! — O  Lord  !  what  a  world  this  is  ! 
What  does  he  call  his-self?  " 

"  Why,  here's  the  cheque — George  Fred- 
erick de — de  Burgh  Smith." 

"Put  it  in  your  pipe,  my  man, — put  it  in 
your  pipe — not  worth  a  d —  !  " 

"  And  who  the  deuce  are  you,  sir  ? "  bawled 
out  Mr.  Stubmore,  in  an  equal  rage  both  with 
himself  and  his  guest. 

"I,  sir,"  said  the  visitor,  rising  with  great 
dignity, — "  I,  sir,  am  of  the  great  Bow  Street 
Office,  and  my  name  is  John  Sharp  !  " 

Mr.  Stubmore  nearly  fell  off  his  stool,  his 
eyes  rolled  in  his  head,  and  his  teeth  chattered. 
Mr.  Sharp  perceived  the  advantage  he  had 
gained,  and  continued — 

"Yes,  sir;  and  I  could  have  much  to  say 
against  that  chap,  who  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  Dashing  Jerry,  as  has  ruined  more  girls 
and  more  tradesmen  than  any  lord  in  the  land. 
And  so  I  called  to  give  you  a  bit  of  caution; 
for,  says  I  to  myself,  '  Mr.  Stubmore  is  a  re- 
spectable man.'  " 

"  I  hope  I  am,  sir,"  said  the  crestfallen 
horse-dealer;  "  that  was  always  my  character." 

"  And  the  father  of  a  family  ?  " 

"  Three  boys  and  a  babe  at  the  buzzom," 
said  Mr.  Stubmore,  pathetically. 

"  And  he  sha'n't  be  taken  in  if  I  can  help  it  ! 
That  'ere  young  man  as  I  am  arter,  you  see, 
knows  Captain  Smith — ha  !  ha  ! — smell  a  rat 
no — eh  ? 

"Captain  Smith  said  he  knew  him — the 
wiper — and  that's  what  made  me  so  green." 

"Well,  we  must  not  be  hard  on  the  young- 
ster: 'cause  why,  he  has  friends  as  is  gemmen. 
But  you  tell  him  to  go  back  to  his  poor  dear 
relations,  and  all  shall  be  forgiven;  and  say  as 
how  you  won't  keep  him;  and  if  he  don't  go 
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back,  he'll  have  to  get  his  livelihood  without  a 
carakter;  and  use  your  influence  with  him  like 
a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  what's  more,  like 
the  father  of  a  family — Mr.  Stubmore — with 
three  boys  and  a  babe  at  the  buzzom.  You 
won't  keep  him  now  ?  " 

"  Keep  him  !  I  have  had  a  precious  escape. 
I'd  better  go  and  see  after  the  mare." 

"  I  doubt  if  you'll  find  her:  the  Captain 
caught  a  sight  of  me  this  morning.  Why, 
he  lodges  at  our  hotel  ! — He's  off  by  this 
time  !  " 

And  why  the  devil  did  you  let  him  go  ? " 
"  'Cause  I  had  no  writ  agin  him  !  "  said  the 
Bow  Street  officer;  and  he  walked  straight  out 
of  the  counting- office,  satisfied  that  he  had 
"  done  the  job." 

To  snatch  his  hat — to  run  to  the  hotel — 
to  find  that  Captain  Smith  had  indeed  gone  off 
in  his  phaeton,  bag  and  baggage,  the  same  as 
he  came,  except  that  he  had  now  two  horses 
to  the  phaeton  instead  of  one — having  left 
with  the  landlord  the  amount  of  his  bill  in 
another  cheque  upon  Coutts — was  the  work  of 
five  minutes  with  Mr.  Stubmore.  He  returned 
home,  panting  and  purple  with  indignation  and 
wounded  feeling. 

To  think  that  chap,  whom  I  took  into  my 
yard  like  a  son,  should  have  connived  at  this  ! 
'Taint  the  money — 'tis  the  willany  that  'flicts 
me  !  "  muttered  Mr.  Stubmore,  as  he  re-entered 
the  mews. 

Here  he  came  plump  upon  Philip  who  said, — 

"  Sir,  I  wished  to  see  you,  to  say  that  you 
had  better  take  care  of  Captain  Smith." 

"  Oh,  you  did,  did  you,  now  he's  gone  ? 
'sconded  off  to  America,  I  dare  say,  by. this 
time.  Now  look  ye,  young  man:  your  friends 
are  after  you,  I  won't  say  anything  agin  you; 
but  you  go  back  to  them — I  wash  my  hands 
of  you.  Quite  too  much  for  me.  There's 
your  week,  and  never  let  me  catch  you  in  my 
yard  agin,  that's  all  !  " 

Philip  dropped  the  money  which  Stubmore 
had  put  into  his  hand.  "  My  friends  ! — friends 
have  been  with  you,  have  they  ?  I  thought  so 
—I  thank  them.  And  so  you  part  with  me  ? 
Well,  you  have  been  kind,  very  kind;  let  us 
part  kindly;  "  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

]\[r.  Stubmore  was  softened — he  touched 
the  hand  held  out  to  him,  and  looked  doubt- 
ful a  moment;  but  Captain  de  Burgh  Smith's 
cheque  for  eighty  guineas  suddenly  rose  be- 


fore his  eyes.  He  turned  on  his  heel  abruptly, 
and  said,  over  his  shoulder — 

"  Don't  go  after  Captain  Smith  (he'll  come 
to  the  gallows);  mend  your  ways,  and  be  ruled 
by  your  poor  dear  relatives,  whose  hearts  you 
are  breaking." 

''Captain  Smith!  Did  my  relations  tell 
you  ?  " 

''Yes — yes — they  told  me  all — that  is,  they 
sent  to  tell  me;  so  you  see  I'm  d — d  soft  not 
to  lay  hold  of  you.  But,  perhaps,  if  they  be 
gemmen,  they'll  act  as  sich,  and  cash  me  this 
here  cheque  !  " 

But  the  last  words  were  said  to  air,  Philip 
had  rushed  from  the  yard. 

With  a  heaving  breast,  and  every  nerve  in 
his  body  quivering  with  wrath,  the  proud,  un- 
happy boy  strode  through  the  gay  streets. 
They  had  betrayed  him  then,  these  accursed 
Beauforts  !  they  circled  his  steps  with  schemes 
to  drive  him  like  a  deer  into  the  snare  of  their 
loathsome  charity  !  The  roof  was  to  be  taken 
from  his  head — the  bread  from  his  lips — so 
that  he  might  fawn  at  their  knees  for  bounty. 
"  But  they  shall  not  break  my  spirit,  nor  steal 
away  my  curse.    No,  my  dead  mother  never  !  " 

As  he  thus  muttered,  he  passed  through  a 
patch  of  waste  land  that  led  to  the  row  of 
houses  in  which  his  lodging  was  placed.  And 
here  a  voice  called  to  him,  and  a  hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder.  He  turned,  and  Arthur 
Beaufort,  who  had  followed  him  from,  the 
street,  stood  behind  him.  Philip  did  not,  at 
the  first  glance,  recognize  his  cousin.  Illness 
had  so  altered  him,  and  his  dress  was  so 
different  from  that  in  which  he  had  first  and 
last  beheld  him.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  young  men  was  remarkable.  Philip  was 
clad  in  the  rough  garb  suited  to  his  late  call- 
ing— a  jacket  of  black  velveteen  ill-fitting  and 
ill-fashioned,  loose  fustian  trowsers,  coarse 
shoes,  his  hat  set  deep  over  his  pent  eyebrows, 
his  raven  hair  long  and  neglected.  He  was 
just  at  that  age  when  one  with  strong  features 
and  robust  frame,  is  at  the  worst  in  point  of 
appearance — the  sinewy  proportions  not  yet 
sufficiently  fleshed,  and  seeming  inharmonious 
and  undeveloped;  precisely  in  proportion,  per- 
haps, to  the  symmetry  towards  which  they  in- 
sensibly mature  :  the  contour  of  the  face 
sharpened  from  the  roundness  of  boyhood, 
and  losing  its  bloom  without  yet  acquiring 
that  relief  and  shadow  which  make  the  ex- 
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pression  and  dignity  of  the  masculine  counte- 
nance. 

Thus  accoutred,  thus  gaunt,  and  uncouth, 
stood  Morton.  Arthur  Beaufort,  always  re- 
fined in  nis  appearance,  seemed  yet  more  so 
from  the  almost  feminine  delicacy  which  ill 
health  threw  ox'^er  his  pale  complexion  and 
graceful  figure;  that  sort  of  unconscious  ele- 
gance which  belongs  to  the  dress  of  the  rich 
when  they  are  young — seen  most  in  minutiae — 
not  observable,  perhaps,  by  themselves  — 
marked  forcibly  and  painfully  the  distinction 
of  rank  between  the  two.  That  distinction 
Beaufort  did  not  feel;  but  at  a  glance  it  was 
visible  to  Philip. 

The  past  rushed  backed  on  him.  The  sunny 
lawn — the  gun  offered  and  rejected — the  pride 
of  old,  much  less  haughty  than  the  pride  of 
to-day. 

"  Philip,"  said  Beaufort,  feebly,  "  they  tell 
me  you  will  not  accept  any  kindness  from  me 
or  mine.  Ah  !  if  you  knew  how  we  have 
sought  you  !  " 

Knew  !  "  cried  Philip,  savagely,  for  that 
unlucky  sentence  recalled  to  him  his  late  in- 
terview with  his  employer,  and  his  present  des- 
titution. "Knew!  And  why  have  you  dared 
to  hunt  me  out,  and  halloo  me  down  ? — why 
must  this  insolent  tyranny,  that  assumes  the 
right  over  these  limbs  and  this  free  will,  betray 
and  expose  me  and  my  wretchednes  wherever 
I  turn  ? " 

"  Your  poor  mother  "  began  Beau- 
fort ! 

"Name  her  not  with  your  lips — name  her 
not  !  "  cried  Philip,  growing  livid  with  his  emo- 
tions. "  Talk  not  of  the  mercy — the  fore- 
thought—a Beaufort  could  show  to  her  and  her 
offspring  !  I  accept  it  not — I  believe  it  not. 
Oh,  yes  !  you  follow  me  now  with  your  false 
kindness;  and  why?    Because  your  father — 

your  vain,  hollow,  heartless  father  " 

Hold  !  "  said  Beaufort,  in  a  tone  of  such 
reproach,  that  it  startled  the  wild  heart  on 
which  it  fell;  "it  is  my  father  you  speak  of. 
Let  the  son  respect  the  son." 

"  No — no — no  !  I  will  respect  none  of  your 
race.  I  tell  you,  your  father  fears  me.  I  tell 
you,  that  my  last  words  to  him  ring  in  his  ears  ! 
— My  wrongs  !  Arthur  Beaufort,  when  you 
are  absent  I  seek  to  forget  them;  in  your  ab- 
horred presence  they  revive — they  " 

He  stopped,  almost  choked  with  his  passion; 


but  continued  instantly,  with  equal  intensity  oi 
fervor: — 

"  Were  yon  tree  the  gibbet,  and  to  touch 
your  hand  could  alone  save  me  from  it,  I  would 
scorn  your  aid.  Aid  !  the  very  thought  fires 
my  blood  and  nerves  my  hand.  Aid  !  Will 
a  Beaufort  give  me  back  my  birthright — 
restore  my  dead  mother's  fair  name  ?  Minion  I 
— sleek,  dainty,  luxurious  minion  ! — out  of  my 
path  !  You  have  my  fortune,  my  station,  my 
rights;  I  have  but  poverty,  and  hate,  and 
disdain.  I  swear  again  and  again,  that  you 
shall  not  purchase  these  from  me." 

"  But,  Philip — Philip,"  cried  Beaufort,  catch 
inof  his  arm;  "  hear  one — hear  one  who  stood 
by  your  " 

The  sentence  that  would  have  saved  the  out- 
cast from  the  demons  that  were  darkening 
and  swooping  round  his  soul,  died  upon  the 
young  Protector's  lips.  Blinded,  maddened,  ex- 
cited, and  exasperated,  almost  out  of  humanity 
itself,  Philip  fiercely — brutally — swung  aside 
the  enfeebled  form  that  sought  to  cling  to 
him,  and  Beaufort  fell  at  his  feet. — Morton 
stopped — glared  at  him  with  clenched  hands 
and  a  smiling  lip — sprung  over  his  prostrate 
form,  and  bounded  to  his  home. 

He  slackened  his  pace  as  he  neared  the 
house,  and  looked  behind;  but  Beaufort  had 
not  followed  him.  He  entered  the  house,  and 
found  Sidney  in  the  room,  with  a  countenance 
so  much  more  gay  than  that  he  had  lately 
worn,  that,  absorbed  as  he  was  in  thought  and 
passion,  it  yet  did  not  fail  to  strike  him. 

"  What  has  pleased  you,  Sidney  ?  " 

The  child  smiled. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  a  secret — I  was  not  to  tell  you. 
But  I'm  sure  you  are  not  the  naughty  boy  he 
says  you  are." 

"  He  !— who  ?  " 

"  Don't  look  so  angry,  Philip:  you  frighten 
me  ! " 

"And  you  torture  me.  Who  could  malign 
one  brother  to  the  other  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  it  was  all  meant  very  kindly — there's 
been  such  a  nice,  dear,  good  gentleman  here, 
and  he  cried  when  he  saw  me,  and  said  he 
knew  dear  mamma.  Well,  and  he  has  prom- 
ised to  take  me  home  with  him  and  give  me  a 
pretty  pony  —  as  pretty  — as  pretty —  oh,  as 
pretty  as  it  can  be  got  !  And  he  is  to  call 
again  and  tell  me  more:  I  think  he  is  a  fairy,. 
Philip." 
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Did  he  say  that  he  was  to  take  me,  too, 
Sidney  ? "  said  Morton,  seating  himself,  and 
looking  very  pale.  At  that  question,  Sidney 
hung  his  head. 

No,  brother — he  says  you  won't  go,  and 
that  you  are  a  bad  boy — and  that  you  asso- 
ciate with  wicked  people — and  that  you  want 
to  keep  me  shut  up  here  and  not  let  any  one 
be  good  to  me.  But  I  told  him  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that — yes,  indeed,  I  told  him  so." 

And  Sidney  endeavored  caressingly  to  with- 
draw the  hands  that  his  brother  placed  before 
his  face.  ! 

Morton  started  up,  and  walked  hastily  to  j 
and  fro  the  room.      This,"  thought  he,  "  is  I 
another  emissary  of  the  Beauforts — perhaps  I 
the  lawyer:  they  will  take  him  from  me — the  ! 
last  thing  left  to  love  and  hope  for.    I  will 
foil  them." — Sidney,"  he  said  aloud;  "we 
must  go  hence  to-day,  this  very  hour — nay, 
mstantly." 

"  What  !  away  from  this  nice  good  gentle- 
man ?  " 

"  Curse  him  !  yes,  away  from  him.  Do  not 
cry — it  is  of  no  use — you  must  go'' 

This  was  said  more  harshly  than  Philip  had 
ever  yet  spoken  to  Sidney;  and  when  he  had 
said  it,  he  left  the  room  to  settle  with  the 
landlady,  and  to  pack  up  their  scanty  effects. 
In  another  hour,  the  brothers  had  turned  their 
backs  on  the  town. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  I'll  carry  thee 
In  Sorrow's  arms  to  welcome  Misery." 

Heywood's  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 
"  Who's  here  besides  foul  weather  ?" 

Shakspeare:  Lear. 

The  sun  was  as  bright,  and  the  sky  as  calm 
during  this  journey  of  the  orphans,  as  in  the 
last.  They  avoided,  as  before,  the  main  roads, 
and  their  way  lay  through  landscapes  that 
might  have  charmed  a  Gainsborough's  eye. 
Autumn  scattered  its  last  hues  of  gold  over 
the  various  foliage,  and  the  poppy  glowed  from 
the  hedges,  and  the  wild  convolvuluses,  here 
and  there,  still  gleamed  on  the  way-side  with 
a  parting  smile. 

At  times,  over  the  sloping  stubbles,  broke 
the  sound  of  the  sportman's  gun;  and  ever  and 


anon,  by  stream  and  sedge,  they  startled  the 
shy  wild  fowl,  just  come  from  the  far  lands, 
nor  yet  settled  in  the  new  haunts  too  soon  to 
be  invaded. 

But  there  was  no  longer  in  the  travellers  the 
same  hearts  that  had  made  light  of  hardship 
and  fatigue.  Sidney  was  no  longer  flying  from 
a  harsh  master,  and  his  step  was  not  elastic 
with  the  energy  of  fear  that  looked  behind, 
and  of  hope  that  smiled  before.  He  was  go- 
ing a  toilsome,  weary  journey,  he  knew  not 
why  nor  whither;  just,  too,  when  he  had  made 
a  friend,  whose  soothing  words  haunted  his 
childish  fancy.  He  was  displeased  with  Philip, 
and  in  sullen  and  silent  thoughtfulness  slowly 
plodded  behind  him;  and  Morton  himself  was 
gloomy,  and  knew  not  where  in  the  world  to 
seek  a  future. 

They  arrived  at  dusk  at  a  small  inn,  not  so 
far  distant  from  the  town  they  had  left  as 
Morton  could  have  wished;  but  the  days  were 
shorter  than  in  their  first  flight. 

They  were  shown  into  a  small  sanded  parlor, 
which  Sidney  eyed  with  great  disgust;  nor  did  he 
seem  more  pleased  with  the  hacked  and  jagged 
leg  of  cold  mutton,  which  was  all  that  the  hostess 
set  before  them  for  supper.  Philip  in  vain 
endeavored  to  cheer  him  up,  and  ate  to 
set  him  the  example.  He  felt  relieved  when, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  good-looking,  good- 
natured  chambermaid,  Sidney  retired  to  rest, 
and  he  was  left  in  the  parlor  to  his  own 
meditations.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a  happy 
thing  for  Morton  that  he  had  had  some  one 
dependent  on  him;  that  feeling  had  given  him 
perseverance,  patience,  fortitude,  and  hope. 
But  now,  dispirited  and  sad,  he  felt  rather  the 
horror  of  being  responsible  for  a  human  life, 
without  seeing  the  means  to  discharge  the 
trust.  It  was  clear,  even  to  his  experience, 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  find  another  em- 
ployer as  facile  as  Mr.  Stubmore;  and  wher- 
ever he  went,  he  felt  as  if  his  Destiny  stalked 
at  his  back.  He  took  out  his  little  fortune 
and  spread  it  on  the  table,  counting  it  over 
and  over;  it  had  remained  pretty  stationary 
since  his  service  with  Mr.  Stubmore,  for  Sid- 
ney had  swallowed  up  the  wages  of  his  hire. 
While  thus  employed,  the  door  opened,  and 
the  chambermaid,  showivig  in  a  gentleman, 
said,  "We  have  no  other  room,  sir." 

"Very  well,  then, — I'm  not  particular;  a 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water,  stiffish,  cold — 
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without,  the  newspaper — and  a  cigar:  You'll 
excuse  smoking,  sir  ?  " 

Philip  looked  up  from  his  hoard,  and  Captain 
de  Burgh  Sm.ith  stood  before  him. 

Ah  !  "  said  the  latter,  "well  met  !  "  And 
closing  the  door,  he  took  off  his  great  coat, 
seated  himself  near  Philip,  and  bent  both  his 
eyes  with  considerable  wistfulness  on  the  neat 
rows  into  which  Philip's  bank-notes,  sovereigns, 
and  shillings  were  arrayed. 

"  Pretty  little  sum  for  pocket  money;  caush 
in  hand  goes  a  great  way,  properly  invested. 
You  must  have  been  very  lucky.  Well,  so  I 
suppose  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here 
without  my  phe^zton?" 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  you  at  all,"  re- 
plied Philip,  uncourteously,  and  restoring  his 
money  to  his  pocket;  "your  fraud  upon  Mr. 
Stubmore,  and  your  assurance  that  you  knew 
me,  have  sent  me  adrift  upon  the  world." 

"  What's  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison,"  said  the  captain,  philosophically:  "no 
use  fretting,  care  killed  a  cat.  I  am  as  badly 
off  as  you;  for,  hang  me,  if  there  was  not  a 
Bow  Street  runner  in  the  town.  I  caught  his 
eye  fixed  on  'me  like  a  gimblet:  so  I  bolted 

went  to  N  ,  left  my  phe^zton  and  the  groom 

there  for  the  present,  and  have  doubled  back, 
to  baffle  pursuit,  and  cut  across  the  country. 
You  recollect  that  noice  girl  we  saw  in  the 
coach;  'gad,  I  served  her  spouse  that  is  to  be 
a  praetty  trick  !  Borrowed  his  money  under 
pretence  of  investing  it  in  the  New  Grand  Anti- 
Dry-Rot  Company;  cool  hundred — it's  only 
just  gone,  sir." 

Here  the  chambermaid  entered  with  the 
brandy  and  water,  the  newspaper,  and  cigar, — 
the  captain  lighted  the  last,  took  a  deep  sup 
from  the  beverage,  and  said,  gaily: — 

"Well,  now,  let  us  join  fortunes;  we  are 
both,  as  you  say,  '  adrift.'  Best  way  to  stand 
the  breeze  is  to  unite  the  cables." 

Philip  shook  his  head,  and,  displeased  with 
his  companion,  sought  his  pillow.  He  took 
care  to  put  his  money  under  his  head,  and  to 
lock  his  door. 

The  brothers  started  at  day-break;  Sidney 
was  even  more  discontented  than  on  the 
previous  day.  The  weather  was  hot  and  op- 
pressive; they  rested  for  some  hours  at  noon, 
and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  renewed  their 
way.  Philip  had  made  up  his  mind  to  steer 
for  a  town  in  the  thick  of  a  hunting  district, 


where  he  hoped  his  equestrian  capacities  might 
again  befriend  him;  and  their  path  now  lay 
through  a  chain  of  vast  dreary  commons, 
which  gave  them  at  least  the  advantage  to 
skirt  the  road-side  unobserved.  But,  some- 
how or  other,  either  Philip  had  been  mis- 
informed as  to  an  inn  where  he  had  proposed 
to  pass  the  night,  or  he  had  missed  it;  for  the 
clouds  darkened,  and  the  sun  went  down,  and 
no  vestige  of  human  habitation  was  discern- 
able.  Sidney,  foot-sore  and  querulous,  began 
to  weep,  and  declare  that  he  could  stir  no 
further;  and  while  Philip,  whose  iron  frame 
defied  fatigue,  compassionately  paused  to  rest 
his  brother,  a  low  roll  of  thunder  broke  upon 
the  gloomy  air.  "  There  will  be  a  storm," 
said  he,  anxiously.  "  Come  on — pray,  Sidney, 
come  on." 

"It  is  so  cruel  in  you,  brother  Philip,"  re- 
plied Sidney,  sobbing.  "  I  v/ish  I  had  never 
■ — never  gone  with  you." 

A  flash  of  lightning,  that  illuminated  the 
whole  heavens,  lingered  round  Sidney's  pale 
face  as  he  spoke;  and  Philip  threw  himself  in- 
stinctively on  the  child,  as  if  to  protect  him 
even  from  the  wrath  of  the  unshelterable  flame. 
Sidney,  hushed  and  terrified,  clung  to  his 
brother's  breast;  after  a  pause,  he  silently  con- 
sented to  resume  their  journey.  But  now  the 
storm  came  near  and  nearer  to  the  wanderers. 
The  darkness  grew  rapidly  more  intense,  save 
when  the  lightning  lit  up  heaven  and  earth 
alike  with  intolerable  lustre.  And  when  at 
length  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  merciless  and 
drenching  torrents,  even  Philip's  brave  heart 
failed  him.  How  could  he  ask  Sidney  to  pro- 
ceed, when  they  could  scarcely  see  an  inch  be- 
fore them  ? — all  that  could  now  be  done  was  to 
gain  the  high-road,  and  hope  for  some  passing 
conveyance.  AVith  fits  and  starts,  and  by  the 
glare  of  the  lightning,  they  attained  their  ob- 
ject; and  stood  at  last  on  the  great  broad 
Thoroughfare,  along  which,  since  the  day 
when  the  Roman  carved  it  from  the  waste, 
Misery  hath  plodded,  and  Luxury  rolled,  their 
common  way. 

Philip  had  stripped  handkerchief,  coat,  vest, 
all  to  shelter  Sidney;  and  he  felt  a  kind  of 
strange  pleasure  through  the  dark,  even  to  hear 
Sidney's  voice  wail  and  moan.  But  that  voice 
grew  more  languid  and  faint — it  ceased — Sid- 
ney's weight  hung  heavy — heavier  on  the  fos- 
tering arm. 
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"  For  heaven's  sake,  speak  ! — speak,  Sidney  ! 
— only  one  word — I  will  carry  you  in  my 
arms!  " 

I  think  I  am  dying,"  replied  Sidney,  in  a 
low  murmur;  "  I  am  so  tired  and  worn  out,  I 
can  go  no  further— I  must  lie  here."  And  he 
sunk  at  once  upon  the  reeking  grass  beside 
the  road.  At  this  time  the  rain  gradually  re- 
laxed, the  clouds  broke  away — a  grey  light 
succeeded  to  the  darkness — the  lightning  was 
more  distant;  and  the  thunder  rolled  onward 
in  its  awful  path.  Kneeling  on  the  ground, 
Philip  supported  his  brother  in  his  arms,  and 
cast  his  pleading  eyes  upward  to  the  softening 
terrors  of  the  sky.  A  star,  a  solitary  star — 
broke  out  for  one  moment,  as  if  to  smile  com- 
fort upon  him,  and  then  vanished.  But  lo  !  in 
the  distance  there  suddenly  gleamed  a  red, 
steady  light,  hke  that  in  some  soHtary  window; 
it  was  no  will-'o-the-whisp,  it  was  too  station- 
ary— human  shelter  was  then  nearer  than  he 
had  thought  for.  He  pointed  to  the  light,  and 
whispered,  "  Rouse  yourself,  one  struggle 
more — it  cannot  be  far  off." 

"  It  is  impossible — I  cannot  stir,"  answered 
Sidney:  and  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  showed 
his  countenance,  ghastly,  as  if  with  the  damps 
of  Death.  What  could  the  brother  do  ? — stay 
there,  and  see  the  boy  perish  before  his  eyes  ? 
— leave  him  on  the  road,  and  fly  to  the  friendly 
light  ?  The  last  plan  was  the  sole  one  left, 
yet  he  shrunk  from  it  in  greater  terror  than 
the  first.  Was  that  a  step  that  he  heard  across 
the  road  ?  He  held  his  breath  to  listen — a 
form  became  dimly  visible — it  approached. 

Philip  shouted  aloud. 

"  What  now  ?  "  answered  the  voice,  and  it 
seemed  familiar  to  Morton's  ear.  He  sprang 
forward;  and  putting  his  face  close  to  the 
wayfarer,  thought  to  recognize  the  features  of 
Captain  de  Burgh  Smith.  The  captain,  whose 
eyes  were  yet  more  accustomed  to  the  dark, 
made  the  first  overture. 

"Why,  my  lad,  it  is  you  then  !  'Gad  you 
froightened  me  ! " 

Odious  as  this  man  had  hitherto  been  to 
Philip,  he  was  as  welcome  to  him  as  daylight 
now;  he  grasped  his  hand, — "  My  brother — a 
child— is  here,  dying,  I  fear,  with  cold  and 
fatigue,  he  cannot  stir.  Will  you  stay  with 
him — support  him — but  for  a  few  moments, 
while  I  make  to  yon  light  ?  See,  I  have  money 
— plenty  of  money  !  " 


"  My  good  lad,  it  is  very  ugly  work  staying 
here  at  this  hour:  still — where's  the  choild  ?  " 

"  Here,  here  !  make  haste,  raise  him  !  that's 
right  !  God  bless  you  !  I  shall  be  back  ere  you 
thmk  me  gone." 

He  sprang  from  the  road,  and  plunged 
through  the  heath,  the  furze,  the  rank  glisten- 
ing pools,  straight  towards  the  light — as  the 
swimmer  towards  the  shore. 

The  Captain  though  a  rogue,  was  human; 
and  when  life — an  innocent  life — is  at  stake, 
even  a  rogue's  heart  rises  up  from  its  w^eedy 
bed.  He  muttered  a  few  oaths,  it  is  true,  but 
he  held  the  child  in  his  arms;  and,  taking  out 
a  little  tin  case,  poured  some  brandy  down 
Sidney's  throat;  and  then,  by  way  of  com- 
pany, down  his  own.  The  cordial  revived  the 
boy;  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  "I  think  I 
can  go  on  now,  Philip." 

We  must  return  to  Arthur  Beaufort.  He 
was  naturally,  though  gentle,  a  person  of  high 
spirit  and  not  without  pride.  He  rose  from 
the  ground  with  bitter,  resentful  feelings  and 
a  blushing  cheek,  and  went  his  way  to  the 
hotel.  Here  he  found  Mr.  Spencer  just  re- 
turned from  his  visit  to  Sidney.  Enchanted 
with  the  soft  and  endearing  manners  of  his 
lost  Catherine's  son,  and  deeply  affected  with 
the  resemblance  the  child  bore  to  the  mother 
as  he  had  seen  her  last  at  the  gay  and  rosy 
age  of  fair  sixteen,  his  description  of  the 
younger  brother  drew  Beaufort's  indignant 
thoughts  from  the  elder.  He  cordially  con- 
curred with  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  wish  to  save 
one  so  gentle  from  the  domination  of  one  so 
fierce;  and  this,  after  all,  was  the  child  Cathe- 
rine had  most  strongly  commended  to  him. 
She  had  said  little  of  the  elder;  perhaps  she 
had  been  aware  of  his  ungracious  and  un- 
tractable  nature,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  Arthur 
Beaufort,  his  predilections  for  a  coarse  and 
low  career. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  this  boy,  then,  shall  con- 
sole me  for  the  perverse  brutality  of  the  other. 
He  shall  indeed  drink  of  my  cup,  and  eat  of 
my  bread,  and  be  to  me  as  a  brother." 

What  !  "  said  Mr.  Spencer,  changing  coun- 
tenance, "  you  do  not  intend  to  take  Sidney  to 
live  withjm.?  I  meant  him  for  7ny  son — my 
adopted  son." 

"No;  generous  as  you  are,"  said  Arthur, 
pressing  his  hand,  "this  charge  devolves  on 
me— it  is  my  right.    I  am  the  orphan's  reia- 
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tion — his  mother  consigned  him  to  me.  But 
ne  shall  be  taught  to  love  you  not  the  less." 

Mr.  Spencer  was  silent.  He  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  losing  Sidney  as  an  inmate  of 
his  cheerless  home,  a  tender  relic  of  his  early 
love.  From  that  moment  he  began  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  securing  Sidney  to 
himself,  unknown  to  Beaufort. 

The  plans  both  of  Arthur  and  Spencer  were 
interrupted  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  broth- 
ers. They  determined  to  depart  different  ways 
in  search  of  them.  Spencer,  as  the  more  help- 
less of  the  two,  obtained  the  aid  of  j\Ir.  Sharp; 
Beaufort  departed  with  the  lawyer. 

Two  travellers,  in  a  hired  barouche,  were 
slowly  dragged  by  a  pair  of  jaded  posters  along 
the  commons  I  have  just  described. 

''I  think,"  said  one,  ''that  the  storm  is  ver}^ 
much  abated;  heigho  !  what  an  unpleasant 
night  !  " 

"  Unkimmon  ugly,  sir,"  answered  the  other; 
"and  an  awful  long  stage,  eighteen  miles. 
These  here  remote  places  are  quite  behind 
the  age,  sir — quite.  However,  I  think  we 
shall  kitch  them  now." 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  that  eldest  boy, 
Sharp.    He  seems  a  dreadful  vagabond." 

"You  see,  sir,  quite  hand  in  glove  with 
Dashing  Jerry;  met  in  the  same  inn  last  night 
— preconcerted,  you  may  be  quite  sure.  It 
would  be  the  best  day's  job  I  have  done  this 
many  a  day  to  save  that  'ere  little  fellow  from 
being  corrupted.  You  sees  he  is  just  of  a 
size  to  be  useful  to  these  bad  karakters.  If 
they  took  to  burglary,  he  would  be  a  treasure 
to  them — slip  him  through  a  pane  of  glass 
like  a  ferret,  sir." 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,  Sharp,"  said  Mr.  Spencer, 
with  a  groan;  "and  recollect,  if  we  get  hold 
of  him,  that  you  are  not  to  say  a  word  to  Mr. 
Beaufort." 

"I  understand,  sir;  and  I  always  goes  with 
the  gemman  who  behaves  most  like  a  gem- 
man." 

Here  a  loud  halloo  was  heard  close  by  the 
horses'  heads. 

"  Good  heavens,  if  that  is  a  foot-pad  !  "  said 
Mr.  Spencer,  shaking  violently. 

"  Lord,  sir,  I  have  my  barkers  with  me. 
Who's  there  ?  " 

The  barouche  stopped — a  man  came  to  the 
window. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  stranger;  "  but 


there  is  a  poor  boy  here  so  tired  and  ill  that  1 
fear  he  will  never  reach  the  next  town,  unless 
you  will  koindly  give  him  a  lift." 

"  A  poor  boy  !  "  said  Mr.  Spencer,  poking 
his  head  over  the  head  of  Mr.  Sharp.  "Where  ?  " 

"  If  you  would  just  drop  him  at  the  King's 
Awrms  it  would  be  a  chaurity,"  said  the  man. 

Sharp  pinched  Mr.  Speneer  on  the  shoulder, 
"  That's  Dashing  Jerry;  I'll  get  out."  So  say- 
ing, he  opened  the  door,  jumped  into  the  road, 
and  presently  re-appeared  with  the  lost  and 
welcome  Sidney  in  his  arms.  "  Ben't  this  the 
boy  ? "  he  whispered  to  Mr.  Spencer ;  and, 
taking  the  lamp  from  the  carriage,  he  raised  it 
to  the  child's  face. 

"  It  is  !  it  is  !  God  be  thanked  ! "  exclaimed 
the  worthy  man. 

"  Will  you  leave  him  at  the  King's  Awrms  ? 
— we  shall  be  there  in  an  hour  or  two,"  cried 
the  Captain. 

"We  !    Who's  wcV  said  Sharp,  gruffly. 

"Why,  myself  and  the  choild's  brother." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Sharp,  raising  the  lantern  to  his 
own  face;  "you  knows  me,  I  think.  Master 
Jerry  ?  Let  me  kitch  you  agin,  that's  all.  And 
give  my  compliments  to  your 'sociate,  and  say, 
if  he  prosecutes  this  here  hurchin  any  more, 
we'll  settle  his  bizness  for  him,  and  so  take  a 
hint  and  make  yourself  scarce,  old  boy  ! " 

With  that  Mr.  Sharp  jumped  into  the  ba- 
rouche, and  bade  the  postboy  drive  on  as  fast 
as  he  could. 

Ten  minutes  after  this  abduction,  Philip,  fol- 
lowed by  two  laborers,  with  a  barrow,  a  lan- 
tern, and  two  blankets,  returned  from  the 
hospitable  farm  to  which  the  light  had  con- 
ducted him.  The  spot  where  he  had  left  Sid- 
ney, and  which  he  knew  by  a  neighboring 
milestone,  was  vacant;  he  shouted  an  alarm, 
and  the  Captain  answered  from  the  distance  of 
some  threescore  yards.  Philip  came  to  him. 
"  Where  is  my  brother  ?  " 

"  Gone  away  in  a  barouche  and  pair.  Devil 
take  me  if  I  understaund  it."  And  the  Captain 
proceeded  to  give  a  confused  account  of  what 
had  passed. 

"  My  brother  !  my  brother  !  they  have  torn 
thee  from  me,  then  !  "  cried  Philip,  and  he  fell 
to  the  earth  insensible. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Vousmerendrez  mon  frere!  "*— Casimer  Delavigne: 
Les  En  fans  d'  Edouard. 

One  evening,  a  week  after  this  event,  a  wild, 
tattered,  haggard  )^OLith  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort. 

The  porter  slowly  presented  himself. 

**  Is  your  master  at  home  ?  I  must  see  him  [ 
instantly." 

"That's  more  than  you  can,  my  man;  my 
master  does  not  see  the  like  of  you  this  time 
of  night,"  replied  the  porter,  eyeing  the  ragged 
apparition  before  him,  with  great  disdain. 

"  See  me,  he  must  and  shall,"  replied  the 
young  man;  and  as  the  porter  blocked  up  the 
entrance,  he  grasped  his  collar  with  a  hand 
of  iron,  swung  him,  huge  as  he  was,  aside,  and 
strode  into  the  spacious  hall. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  "  cried  the  porter,  recovering 
himself.    "  James  !  John  !  here's  a  go  !  " 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  had  been  back  in  town 
several  days.  Mrs,  Beaufort,  who  was  waiting 
his  return  from  his  club,  was  in  the  dining- 
room  Hearing  a  noise  in  the  hall,  she  opened 
the  door,  and  saw  the  strange  grim  figure  I 
have  described,  advancing  towards  her.  "Who 
are  you  !  she  said;  "what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  am  Philip  Morton.    Who  are  you  ?" 

"  My  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort  shrink- 
ing into  the  parlor,  while  Morton  followed  her 
and  closed  the  door,  "  my  husband,  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, is  not  at  home." 

"  You  are  Mrs.  Beaufort,  then  !  Well,  you 
can  understand  me.  I  want  my  brother.  He 
has  been  basely  reft  from  me.  Tell  me  where 
he  is,  and  I  will  forgive  all.  Restore  him  to 
me,  and  I  v/ill  bless  you  and  yours."  And 
Philip  fell  on  his  knees  and  grasped  the  train 
of  her  gown. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  brother,  Mr. 
Morton,"  cried  Mrs.  Beaufort,  surprised  and 
alarmed.  "Arthur,  whom  we  expect  every 
day,  writes  us  word  that  all  search  for  him  has 
been  in  vain." 

"  Ha  !  you  admit  the  search  ?  "  cried  Mor-  i 
ton,  rising  and  clenching  his  hands.    "  And 
who  else  but  you  or  yours  would  have  parted 
brother  and  brother  ?  Answer  me  where  he  is. 
No  subterfuge,  madam:  I  am  desperate  !  " 

Mrs.  Beaufort,  though  a  woman  of  that 
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worldly  coldness  and  indifference,  which  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  supply  the  place  of  courage, 
was  extremely  terrified  by  the  tone  and  mien 
of  her  rude  guest.  She  laid  her  hand  on  the 
bell;  but  Morton  seized  her  arm,  and,  hold- 
ing it  sternly,  said,  while  his  dark  eyes  shot 
fire  through  the  glimmering  room,  "  I  will  not 
stir  hence  till  you  have  told  me.  Will  you  re- 
iject  my  gratitude,  my  blessing?  Beware! 
Again,  where  have  you  hid  my  brother?  " 

At  that  instant  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Beaufort  entered.  The  lady,  with  a 
shriek  of  joy,  wrenched  herself  from  Philip's 
grasp,  and  flew  to  her  husband. 

"  Save  me  from  this  ruffian  !  "  she  said,  with 
an  hysterical  sob. 

Mr.  Beaufort,  who  had  heard  from  Black- 
well  strange  accounts  of  Philip's  obdurate 
perverseness,  vile  associates,  and  unredeem- 
able character,  was  roused  from  his  usual 
timidity  by  the  appeal  of  his  wife. 

"  Insolent  reprobate  !  "  he  said,  advancing 
to  Philip;  "after  all  the  absurd  goodness  of 
my  son  and  myself;  after  rejecting  ail  our 
offers,  and  persisting  in  your  miserable  and 
vicious  conduct,  how  dare  you  presume  to 
force  yourself  into  this  house?  Begone,  or  I 
will  send  for  the  constables  to  remove  you  !  " 

"Man,  man,"  cried  Philip,  restraining  the 
fury  that  shook  him  from  head  to  foot,  "  I 
care  not  for  )^our  threats — I  scarcely  hear 
your  abuse — your  son,  or  yourself,  has  stolen 
away  my  brother:  tell  me  only  where  he  is; 
let  me  see  him  once  more.  Do  not  drive  me 
hence,  without  one  word  of  justice,  of  pity.  I 
implore  you — on  my  knees  I  implore  you — 
yes,  I,  /  implore  you,  Robert  Beaufort,  to 
have  mercy  on  your  brother's  son.  Where  is 
Sidney  ? " 

Like  all  mean  and  cowardly  men,  Robert 
Beaufort  was  rather  encouraged  than  softeiicd 
by  Philip's  abrupt  humility. 

"I  know  nothing  of  your  brother;  and  if 
this  is  not  all  some  villanous  trick— which  it 
may  be — I  am  heartily  rejoiced  that  he,  poor 
i  child!  is  rescued  from  the  contamination  of 
such  a  companion,"  answered  Beaufort." 

"I  am  at  your  feet  still;  again,  for  the  last 
time,  clinging  to  you  a  suppliant:  I  pray  you 
to  tell  me  the  truth." 

Mr.  Beaufort,  more  and  more  exasperated 
by  Morton's  forbearance,  raised  his  hand  as  if 
to  strike;  when,  at  that  moment,  one  hitherto 
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unobserved — one  who,  terrified  by  the  scene 
she  had  witnessed  but  could  not  comprehend, 
had  slunk  into  a  dark  corner  of  the  room, — 
now  came  from  her  retreat:  And  a  child's  soft 
voice  was  heard,  saying, — 

"  Do  not  strike  him,  papa  ! — let  him  have 
his  brother  ! " 

Mr.  Beaufort's  arm  fell  to  his  side:  kneeling 

before  him,  and  by  the  outcast's  side,  was  his 

own  young  daughter;  she  had  crept  into  the 

room  unobserved,  when  her  father  entered. 

Through  the  dim  shadows,  relieved  only  by 

the  red  and  fitful  gleam  of  the  fire,  he  saw  her 

fair  meek  face  looking  up  wistfully  at  his  ow^n, 

with  tears  of  excitement,  and  perhaps  of  pity 

—  for  children  have  a  quick  insight  into  the 

realitv  of  Q:rief  in  those  not  far  removed  from  ! 

I 

their  own  years — glistening  in  her  soft  eyes. 
Philip  looked  round  bewildered,  and  he  saw 
that  face  which  seemed  to  him,  at  such  a  time, 
like  the  face  of  an  angel. 

Hear  her  !  "  he  murmured:  oh,  hear  her  ! 
For  her  sake,  do  not  sever  one  orphan  from 
the  other  !  " 

"Take  away  that  child,  Mrs.  Beaufort," 
cried  Robert,  angrily.  ''Will  you  let  her  dis- 
grace herself  .thus  ?  And  you,  sir,  begone 
from  this  roof;  and  when  you  can  approach 
me  with  due  respect,  I  will  give  you,  as  I  said 
I  would,  the  means  to  get  an  honest  living  !  " 

Philip  rose;  Mrs.  Beaufort  had  already  led 
away  her  daughter  and  she  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  in  the  servants:  their  forms 
filled  up  the  doorway. 

"Will  you  go?"  continued  Mr.  Beaufort, 
more  and  more  emboldened,  as  he  saw  the 
menials  at  hand,  "or  shall  they  expel  you  ?" 

"  It  is  enough,  sir,"  said  Philip,  with  a  sud- 
den calm  and  dignity  that  surprised,  and  al- 
most awed  his  uncle.  "  My  father,  if  the 
dead  yet  watch  over  the  living,  has  seen  and 
heard  you.  There  will  come  a  day  for  jus- 
tice.   Out  of  my  path,  hirelings  !  " 

He  waived  his  arm,  and  the  menials  shrunk 
back  at  his  tread,  stalked  across  the  inhos- 
pitable hall,  and  vanished. 

When  he  had  gained  the  street,  he  turned 
and  looked  up  at  the  house.  His  dark  and 
hollow  eyes,  gleaming  through  the  long  and 
raven  hair  that  fell  profusely  over  his  face, 
had  in  them  an  expression  of  menace  almost 
preternatural,  from  its  settled  calmness;  the 
wild  and  untutored  majesty  which,  through 


rags  and  squalor  never  deserted  his  form,  as 
it  never  does  the  forms  of  men  in  whom  the 
will  is  strong  and  the  sense  of  injustice  deep; 
the  outstretched  arm;  the  haggard,  but  noble 
features;  the  blooraless  and  scathed  youth; 
all  gave  to  his  features  and  his  stature  an  as- 
pect awful  in  its  sinister  and  voiceless  wrath. 
There  he  stood  a  moment,  like  one  to  whom 
woe  and  wrong  have  given  a  Prophet's  power, 
guiding  the  eye  of  the  unforgetful  Fate  to 
the  roof  of  the  Oppressor. 

Then  slowly,  and  with  a  half  smile,  he  turned 
away,  and  strode  through  the  streets  till  he 
arrived  at  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  that  inter- 
sect the  more  equivocal  quarters  of  the  huge 
city.  He  stopped  at  the  private  entrance  of  a 
!  small  pawnbroker's  shop;  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  slipshod  boy;  he  ascended  the  dingy 
stairs  till  he  came  to  the  second  floor;  and 
there,  in  a  small  back  room,  he  found  Captain 
de  Burgh  Smith,  seated  before  a  table  with  a 
couple  of  candles  on  it,  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
playing  at  cards  by  himself. 

"  Well,  what  news  of  your  brother,  Bully 
Phil  ?  " 

"None:  they  will  reveal  nothing." 
"  Do  you  give  him  up  ?  " 
"  Never  !    My  hope  now  is  in  you." 
"Well,  I  thought  you  would  be  driven  to 
come  to  me,  and  I  will  do  something  for  you 
that  I  should  not  loike  to  do  for  myself.  I 
told  you  that  1  knew  the  Bow  Street  runner 
who  was  in  the  barouche.    I  will  find  him  out 
— Heaven   knows   that  is  easily  done;  and, 
if  you    can  pay   well,   you   will   get  your 
news." 

"You  shall  have  all  I  possess,  if  you  restore 
my  brother.  See  what  it  is,  one  hundred 
pounds — it  was  his  fortune.  It  is  useless  to 
me  without  him.  There,  take  fifty  now,  and 
if  " 

Philip  stopped,  for  his  voice  trembled  too 
much  to  allow  him  farther  speech.  Captain 
Smith  thrust  the  notes  into  his  pocket,  and 
said, — 

"We'll  consider  it  settled." 
Captain  Smith  fulfilled  his  promise.  He 
saw  the  Bow  Street  officer.  Mr.  Sharp  had 
been  bribed  too  high  by  the  opposite  party  to 
tell  tales,  and  he  willingly  encouraged  the 
suspicion  that  Sidney  was  under  the  care  of 
the  Beauforts.  He  promised,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  ten  guineas,  to  procure  Philip  a  letter 
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from  Sidney  himself.  This  was  all  he  would 
undertake. 

Philip  was  satisfied.  At  the  end  of  another 
week,  Mr.  Sharp  transmitted  to  the  Captain  a 
letter,  which  he,  in  his  turn,  gave  to  Philip 
It  ran  thus,  in  Sidney's  own  sprawling-  hand: — 

"  Dear  Brother  Philip— I  am  told  you  wish  to 
know  how  I  am,  and  therfore  take  up  my  pen,  and 
asure  you  that  I  write  all  out  of  my  own  head.  I  am 
very  Comfortable  and  happy — much  more  so  than  I 
have  been  since  poor  deir  mama  died;  so  I  beg  you 
won't  vex  yourself  about  me:  and  pray  don't  try  and 
Find  me  out.  For  1  would  not  go  with  you  again  for 
the  world.  I  am  so  much  better  Off  here.  I  wish  you 
would  be  a  good  boy,  and  leave  off  your  Bad  ways;  for 
I  am  sure,  as  every  one  says,  I  don't  know  what  would 

have  become  of  me  if  I  had  staid  with  you.  Mr.  

[the  Mr.  half  scratched  out]  the  gentleman  I  am  with, 
says  if  you  turn  out  Properly,  he  will  be  a  friend  to 
you^Too;  but  he  advises  you  to  go,  like  a  Good  boy, 
to  Arthur  Beaufort,  and  ask  his  pardon  for  the  past, 
and  then  Arthur  will  be  very  kind  to  you.  I  send  yoii 
a  great  Big  sum  of  20/.,  and  the  gentleman  says  he 
would  send  more,  only  it  might  make  you  naughty, 
and  set  up.  I  go  to  church  now  every  Sunday,  and 
read  good  books,  and  always  pray  that  God  may  open 
your  eyes.  I  have  such  a  Nice  pony,  with  such  a  long 
tale.  So  no  more  at  present  from  your  affectionate 
brother. 

"  Sidney  Morton. 

"  Oct.  8,  18—. 

"  Pray,  pray  don't  come  after  me  Any  more.  You 
know  I  needy  died  of  it,  but  for  this  deir  good  gentle- 
man I  am  with." 

So  this,  then,  was  the  crowning  reward  of 
all  his  sufferings  and  all  his  love.  There  was 
the  letter,  evidently  undictated,  with  its  errors 
of  orthography,  and  in  the  child's  rough  scrawl; 
the  serpent's  tooth  pierced  to  the  heart,  and 
left  there  its  most  lasting  venom. 

"  I  have  done  with  him  forever,"  said  Philip, 
brushing  away  the  bitter  tears.  "  I  wnll  molest 
him  no  farther;  I  care  no  more  to  pierce  this 
mystery.  Better  for  him  as  it  is — he  is  happy  ! 
Well,  well,  and  I — /will  never  care  for  a  human 
being  again." 

He  bowed  his  head  over  his  hands:  and 
when  he  rose,  his  heart  felt  to  him  like  stone. 
It  seemed  as  if  Conscience  herself  had  fled 
from  his  soul  on  the  wings  of  departed  Love. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

But  you  have  found  the  mountain's  top — there  sit 
On  the  calm  flourishing  head  of  it; 
And  whilst  with  wearied  steps  we  upward  go. 
See  Us  and  Clouds  below."— Cowley. 

It  was  true  that  Sidney  was  happy  in  his 


new  home,  and  thither  we  must  now  trace  him, 
On  reaching  the  town  where  the  travellers  in 
the  barouche  had  been  requested  to  leave  Sid- 
ney, "  The  King's  Arms  "  was  precisely  the  inn 
eschewed  by  Mr.  Spencer.  While  the  horses 
were  being  changed,  he  summoned  the  sur- 
geon of  the  town  to  examine  the  child,  who 
had  already  much  recovered;  and  by  stripping 
his  clothes,  wrapping  him  in  warm  blankets, 
and  administering  cordials,  he  was  permitted 
to  reach  another  stage,  so  as  to  baffle  pursuit 
that  night;  and  in  three  days  Mr.  Spencer  had 
placed  his  new  charge  with  his  maiden  sisters, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where 
I  he  had  been  found.  He  would  not  take  him 
I  to  his  own  home  yet.  He  feared  the  claims 
of  Arthur  Beaufort.  He  artfully  wrote  to  that 
gentleman,  stating  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
chase  of  Sidney  in  despair,  and  desiring  to 
know  if  he  had  discovered  him;  and  a  bribe  of 
300/.  to  Mr.  Sharp,  with  a  candid  exposition  of 
his  reasons  for  secreting  Sidney — reasons  in 
which  the  worthy  officer  professed  to  sympa- 
thize— secured  the  discretion  of  his  ally. 

But  he  would  not  deny  himself  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  in  the  same  house  with 
Sidney,  and  was  therefore  for  some  months 
the  guest  of  his  sisters.  At  length  he  heard 
that  young  Beaufort  had  been  ordered  abroad 
for  his  health,  and  he  then  deemed  it  safe  to 
transfer  his  new  idol  to  his  Lares  by  the  lakes. 
During  this  interval  the  current  of  the  younger 
Morton's  life  had  indeed  flowed  through 
flowers.  At  his  age  the  cares  of  females  were 
almost  a  want  as  well  as  a  luxury,  and  the 
sisters  spoiled  and  petted  him  as  much  as  any 
elderly  nymphs  in  Cytherea  ever  petted  Cupid. 
They  were  good,  excellent,  high-nosed,  flat- 
bosomed  spinsters,  sentimentally  fond  of  their 
brother,  whom  they  called  ''the  poet,"  and 
dotingly  attached  to  children.  The  cleanness, 
the  quiet,  the  good  cheer  of  their  neat  abode, 
all  tended  to  revive  and  invigorate  the  spirits 
of  their  young  guest,  and  every  one  there 
seemed  to  vie  which  should  love  him  the  most. 
Still  his  especial  favorite  was  Mr.  Spencer:  for 
Spencer  never  went  out  without  bringing  back 
cakes  and  toys;  and  Spencer  gave  him  his 
pony;  and  Spencer  rode  a  little  crop-eared  nag 
by  his  side;  and  Spencer,  in  short,. was  asso- 
ciated with  his  every  comfort  and  caprice. 
He  told  them  his  little  history;  and  when  he 
said  how  Philip  had  left  him  alone  for  long 
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hours  together,  and  how  Philip  had  forced  him 
to  his  last  and  nearly  fatal  journey,  the  old 
maids  groaned,  and  the  old  bachelor  sighed, 
and  they  all  cried  in  a  breath,  that  "  Philip  was 
a  very  wicked  boy." 

It  was  not  only  their  obvious  policy  to  de- 
tach him  from  his  brother,  but  it  was  their 
sincere  conviction  that  they  did  right  to  do  so. 
Sidney  began,  if  is  true,  by  taking  Philip's 
part;  but  his  mind  was  ductile,  and  he  still 
looked  back  with  a  shudder  to  the  hardships 
he  had  gone  through:  and  so  by  little  and  little 
he  learned  to  forget  all  the  endearing  and 
fostering  love  Philip  had  evinced  to  him;  to 
connect  his  name  with  dark  and  mysterious 
fears;  to  repeat  thanksgivings  to  Providence 
that  he  was  saved  from  him;  and  to  hope  that 
they  might  never  meet  again.  In  fact,  when 
Mr.  Spencer  learned  from  Sharp  that  it  was 
through  Captain  Smith,  the  swindler,  that  ap- 
plication had  been  made  by  Philip  for  news  of 
his  brother,  and  having  also  learned  before, 
from  the  same  person,  that  Philip  had  been 
implicated  in  the  sale  of  a  horse,  swindled,  if 
not  stolen, — he  saw  every  additional  reason  to 
widen  the  stream  that  flowed  between  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb.  The  older  Sidney  grew,  the 
better  he  comprehended  and  appreciated  the 
motives  of  his  protector — for  he  was  brought 
up  in  a  formal  school  of  propriety  and  ethics, 
and  his  mind  naturally  revolted  from  all  images 
of  violence  or  fraud.  Mr.  Spencer  changed 
both  the  Christian  and  surname  of  h.\s  protege, 
in  order  to  elude  the  search  whether  of  Philip, 
the  Mortons,  or  the  Beauforts,  and  Sidney 
passed  for  his  nephew  by  a  younger  brother 
who  had  died  in  India. 

So  there,  by  the  calm  banks  of  the  placid 
lake,  amidst  the  fairest  landscapes  of  the  Is- 
land Garden,  the  youngest  born  of  Catherine 
passed  his  tranquil  days.  The  monotony  of  the 
retreat  did  not  fatigue  a  spirit  which,  as  he  grew 
up,  found  occupation  in  books,  music,  poetry, 
and  the  elegances  of  the  cultivated,  if  quiet 
life,  within  his  reach.  To  the  rough  past  he 
looked  back  as  to  an  evil  dream,  in  which  the 
image  of  Philip  stood  dark  and  threatening. 
His  brother's  name,  as  he  grew  older,  he  rarely 
mentioned;  and  if  he  did  volunteer  it  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  the  bloom  on  his  cheek  grew  paler. 
The  sweetness  of  his  manners,  his  fair  face  and 
winning  smile,  still  continued  to  secure  him  love, 
and  to  screen  from  the  common  eye  whatever 


of  selfishness  yet  lurked  in  his  nature.  And, 
indeed,  that  fault  in  so  serene  a  career,  and 
with  friends  so  attached,  was  seldom  called 
into  action.  So  thus  was  he  severed  from  both 
the  protectors,  Arthur  and  Philip,  to  whom 
poor  Catherine  had  bequeathed  him. 

By  a  perverse  and  strange  mystery,  they  to 
whom  the  charge  was  most  intrusted,  were  the 
very  persons  who  were  forbidden  to  redeem  it. 
On  our  death-beds  when  we  think  we  have 
provided  for  those  we  leave  behind— should 
we  lose  the  last  smile  that  gilds  the  solemn 
agony,  if  we  could  look  one  year  into  the  Fu- 
ture ? 

Arthur  Beaufort,  after  an  ineffectual  search 
for  Sidney,  heard,  on  returning  to  his  home, 
no  unexaggerated  narrative  of  Philip's  visit, 
and  listened,  with  deep  resentment,  to  his 
mother's  distorted  account  of  the  lano^uao-e 
addressed  to  her.  It  is  not  to  be  surprised 
that,  with  all  his  romantic  generosity,  he  felt 
sickened  and  revolted  at  violence  that  seemed 
to  him  without  excuse.  Though  not  a  revenge- 
ful character,  he  had  not  that  meekness  which 
never  resents.  Pie  looked  upon  Philip  Morton 
as  upon  one  rendered  incorrigible  by  bad  pas- 
sions and  evil  company.  Still  Catherine's  last 
bequest,  and  Philip's  note  to  him  the  Unknown 
Comforter,  often  recurred  to  him,  and  he  would 
have  willingly  yet  aided  had  Philip  been  thrown 
in  his  way.  But  as  it  was,  when  he  looked 
around,  and  saw  the  examples  of  that  charity 
that  begins  at  home,  in  which  the  world 
abounds,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  done  his  duty; 
and  prosperity  having,  though  it  could  not 
harden  his  heart,  still  sapped  the  habits  of 
perseverance,  so  by  little  and  little  the  image 
of  the  dying  Catherine,  and  the  thought  of  her 
sons,  faded  from  his  remembrance.  And  for 
this  there  was  the  more  excuse  after  the  receipt 
of  an  anonymous  letter,  which  relieved  all  his 
apprehensions  on  behalf  of  Sidney. 

The  letter  was  short,  and  stated  simply  that 
Sidney  Morton  had  found  a  friend  who  would 
protect  him  throughout  life;  but  who  would 
not  scruple  to  apply  to  Beaufort  if  ever  he 
needed  his  assistance.  So  one  son,  and  that 
the  youngest  and  the  best-loved,  was  safe. 
And  the  other,  had  he  not  chosen  his  own 
career  ?  Alas,  poor  Catherine  !  when  you 
fancied  that  Philip  was  the  one  sure  to  force 
his  way  into  fortune,  and  Sidney  the  one  most 
helpless,  how  ill  did  you  judge  of  the  humac 
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heart !  It  was  that  very  strength  in  Philip's 
nature  which  tempted  the  winds  that  scattered 
the  blossoms,  and  shook  the  steni  to  its  roots; 
while  the  lighter  and  frailer  nature  bent  to  the 
gale,  and  bore  transplanting  to  a  happier  soil. 
If  a  parent  read  these  pages,  let  him  pause  and 
think  well  on  the  characters  of  his  children; 
let  him  at  once  fear  and  hope  the  most  for  the 
one  whose  passions  and  whose  temper  lead  to 
a  struggle  with  the  world.  That  same  world 
is  a  tough  wrestler,  and  has  a  bear's  gripe  for 
the  poor. 

Meanwhile,  Arthur  Beaufort's  own  com- 
plaints, which  grew  serious  and  menaced  con- 
sumption, recalled  his  thoughts  more  and  more 
every  day  to  .himself.  He  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  career  at  the  University,  and  to 
seek  for  health  in  the  softer  breezes  of  the 
South.  His  parents  accompanied  him  to 
Nice;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
he  was  restored  to  health,  the  desire  of  travel 
seized  the  mind  and  attracted  the  fancy  of  the 
young  heir.  His  father  and  mother,  satisfied 
with  his  recovery,  and  not  unwilling  that  he 
should  acquire  the  polish  of  Continental  inter- 


course, returned  to  England;  and  young  Beau- 
fort, with  gay  companions  and  munificient 
income,  already,  courted,  spoiled,  and  flattered, 
commenced  his  tour  with  the  fair  climes  of 
Italy. 

So,  O  dark  mystery  of  the  Moral  World  ! — 
so,  unlike  the  order  of  the  External  Universe, 
glide  together,  side  by  side,  the  shadowy 
steeds  of  Night  and  Morning.  Examine 
life  in  its  own  world;  confound  not  //^^?/ world, 
the  inner  one,  the  practical  one,  with  the 
more  visible,  yet  airier  and  less  substantial 
system,  doing  homage  to  the  sun,  to  whose 
throne,  afar  in  the  infinite  space,  the  human 
heart  has  no  wings  to  flee.  In  life,  the  mind 
and  the  circumstance  give  the  true  seasons, 
and  regulate  the  darkness  and  the  light.  Of 
two  men  standing  on  the  same  foot  of  earth, 
the  one  revels  in  the  joyous  noon,  the  other 
shudders  in  the  solitude  of  night.  For  Hope 
and  Fortune  the  daystar  is  ever  shining.  For 
Care  and  Penury,  Night  changes  not  with  the 
ticking  of  the  clock,  nor  with  the  shadow  on 
the  dial.  Morning  for  the  heir,  night  for  the 
houseless,  and  God's  eye  over  both. 
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BOOK  THIRD. 

^^Berge  lag  en  mir  iin  Wege; 

Strdme  hemmten  meinen  Fuss; 
Ueber  Schlunde  bauf  ich  Siege, 
Briicken  du?-ch  de?i  wilden  Fluss.'' 

Schiller:  Der  Pilgrim. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  knight  of  arts  and  industry, 
And  his  achievements  fair." 

— Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence: 
ExplanatoT}'  Verse  to  Ca7tto  II. 

In  a  popular  and  respectable,  but  not  very 
fashionable  quartier  in  Paris,  and  in  the  toler- 
ably broad  and  effective  locale  of  the  Rue 

 ,  there  might  be  seen,  at  the  time  I  now 

treat  of,  a  curious-looking  building,  that  jutted 
out  semicircularly  from  the  neighboring  shops, 
with  plaster  pilasters  and  compo  ornaments. 
The  virtuosi  of  the  quartier  had  discovered 
that  the  building  was  constructed  in  imitation 
of  an  ancient  temple  in  Rome;  this  erection, 
then  fresh  and  new,  reached  only  to  the  en- 
tresol. The  pilasters  were  painted  light  green 
and  gilded  in  the  cornices,  while,  surmounting 
the  architrave,  were  three  little  statues — one 
held  a  torch,  another  a  bow,  and  a  third  a  bag; 
they  were  therefore  rumored,  I  know  not  with 
what  justice,  to  be  the  artistical  representa- 
tives of  Hymen,  Cupid,  and  Fortune. 

On  the  door  was  neatly  engraved,  on  a  brass- 
plate,  the  following  inscription: — 

"  Monsieur  Love,  Anglais, 

A  L' ENTRESOL." 

And  if  you  had  crossed  the  threshold  and 
mounted  the  stairs,  and  gained  that  mys- 
terious story  inhabited  by  Monsieur  Love, 
you  would  have  seen,  upon  another  door  to 
the  right,  another  epigraph,  informing  those 
interested  in  the  inquiry  that  the  bureau  of  M. 


Love  was  open  daily  from  nine  in  the  morning 
to  fpur  in  the  afternoon. 

The  office  of  M.  Love — for  office  it  was,  and 
of  a  nature  not  unirequently  designated  in  the 
petites  affiches''  of  Paris — had  been  estab- 
lished about  six  months;  and  whether  it  was  the 
popularity  of  the  profession,  or  the  shape  of 
the  shop,  or  the  manners  of  M.  Love  himself,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  Temple  of  Hymen — as  M.  Love  classi- 
cally termed  it— had  become  exceedingly  in 
vogue  in  the  Faubourg  St.  .  It  was  ru- 
mored that  no  less  than  nine  marriages  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  had  been  manufact- 
ured this  fortunate  office,  and  that  they  had  all 
turned  out  happily  except  one,  in  which  the 
bride  being  sifty,  and  the  bridegroom  twenty- 
four,  there  had  been  rumors  of  domestic  dis- 
sension; but  as  the  lady  had  been  delivered, 
— I  mean  of  her  husband,  who  had  drowned 
himself  in  the  Seine,  about  a  month  after  the 
ceremony,  things  had  turned  out  in  the  long 
run  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
the  widow  was  so  little  discouraged,  that  she 
had  been  seen  to  enter  the  office  already — a 
circumstance  that  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Love. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  Mr.  Love's  success, 
and  of  the  marked  superiorit}^  of  his  establish- 
ment in  rank  and  popularity  over  similiar  ones, 
consisted  in  the  spirit  and  liberality  with  which 
the  business  was  conducted.  He  seemed  re- 
solved to  destroy  all  formality  between  parties 
who  might  desire  to  draw  closer  to  each  other, 
and  he  hit  upon  the  lucky  device  of  a  table 
d'hote,  very  well  managed  and  held  twice  a- 
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week,  and  often  followed  by  a  soirde  dansante; 
so  that,  if  they  pleased,  the  aspirants  to  matri- 
monial happiness  might  become  acquainted 
\s\\.\\ovit  gene.  As  he  himself  was  a  jolly,  con- 
vivial fellow  of  much  savoir  vivre,  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  well  he  made  these  entertainments 
answer.  Persons  who  had  not  seemed  to  take 
to  each  other  in  the  first  distant  interview  grew 
extremely  enamored  when  the  corks  of  the 
champagne — an  extra  of  course  in  the  abonne- 
ment — bounced  against  the  wall.  Added  to 
this,  Mr.  Love  took  great  pains  to  know  the 
tradesmen  in  his  neighborhood;  and,  what  with 
his  jokes,  his  appearance  of  easy  circumstances, 
and  the  fluency  with  which  he  spoke  the  lan- 
guage, he  became  an  universal  favorite. 
Many  persons  who  were  uncommonly  starch  in 
general,  and  who  professed  to  ridicule  the 
bureau^  saw  nothing  improper  in  dining  at  the 
table  cVJiofe.  To  those  who  wished  for  se- 
crecy he  was  said  to  be  wonderfully  discreet; 
but  there  were  others  who  did  not  affect  to 
conceal  their  discontent  at  the  single  state:  for 
the  rest,  the  entertainments  were  so  contrived 
as  never  to  shock  the  delicacy,  while  they  al- 
ways forwarded  the  suit. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  Mr.  Love  was  still  seated  at  dinner,  or 
rather  at  dessert,  with  a  party  of  guests.  His 
apartments,  though  small,  were  somewhat 
gaudily  painted  and  furnished,  and  his  dining- 
room  was  decorated  a  la  Turqiie.  The  party 
consisted — first,  of  a  rich  e'picier^  a  widower, 
Monsieur  Goupille  by  name,  an  eminent  man 
in  the  Faubourg;  he  was  in  his  grand  climac- 
teric, but  still  belhomme;  wore  a  very  well- 
made  peniqtie  of  light  auburn,  with  tight  panta- 
loons, which  contained  a  pair  of  very  respect- 
able calves;  and  his  white  neckcloth  and  his 
large  frill  were  washed  and  got  up  with  especial 
care.  Next  to  Monsieur  Goupille  sat  a  very 
demure  and  very  spare  young  lady  of  about 
two-and-thirty,  who  was  said  to  have  saved  a 
fortune — Heaven  knows  how — in  the  family  of 
a  rich  English  milord,  where  she  had  officiated 
as  governess;  she  called  herself  Mademoiselle 
Adeie  de  Courval,  and  was  very  particular 
about  the  de,  and  very  melancholy  about  her 
ancestors.  Monsieur  Goupille  generally  put 
his  finger  through  peruque,  and  fell  away  a 
little  on  his  left  pantaloon  when  he  spoke  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Courval,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Courval  generally  pecked  at  her  bouquet 
5.-7 


when  she  answered  Monsieur  Goupille.  On 
the  other  side  of  this  young  lady  sat  a  fine- 
looking  fair  man — M.  Sovolofski,  a  Pole,  but- 
toned up  to  the  chin,  and  rather  threadbare, 
though  uncommonly  neat.  He  was  flanked  by 
a  little  fat  lady,  who  had  been  very  pretty,  and 
who  kept  a  boarding  house,  or  pension,  for  the 
English,  she  herself  being  English,  though 
long  established  in  Paris. 

Rumor  said  she  had  been  gay  in  her  youth, 
and  dropped  in  Paris  by  a  Russian  nobleman, 
with  a  very  pretty  settlement, — she  and  the 
settlement  having  equally  expanded  by  time 
and  season:  she  was  called  Madame  Beavor. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  table  was  a  red-headed 
Englishman,  who  spoke  very  little  French;  who 
had  been  told  that  French  ladies  were  passion- 
ately fond  of  light  hair ;  and  who,  having 
2,000/.  of  his  own,  intended  to  quadruple  that 
sum  by  a  prudent  marriage.  Nobody  knew 
what  his  family  was,  but  his  name  was  Hig- 
gins.  His  neighbor  was  an  exceedingly  tall, 
large-boned  Frenchman,  with  a  long  nose  and 
a  red  riband,  who  was  much  seen  at  Frascati's, 
and  had  served  under  Napoleon.  Then  came 
another  lady,  extremely  pretty,  very  piquanfe, 
and  very  gay,  but  past  the  pi-emiere  jeunesse. 
who  ogled  Mr.  Love  more  than  she  did  any  of 
his  guests:  she  was  called  Roaslie  Caumartin, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  bon-bon  estab- 
lishment; married,  but  her  husband  had  gone 
four  years  ago  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  she 
was  a  little  doubtful  whether  she  might  not  be 
justly  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  widow. 
Next  to  Mr,  Love,  in  the  place  of  honor,  sat 
no  less  a  person  that  the  Vicomte  de  Vaude- 
mont,  a  French  gentleman,  really  well-born, 
but  whose  various  excesses,  added  to  his 
poverty,  had  not  served  to  sustain  that  respect 
for  his  birth  which  he  considered  due  to  it. 

He  had  already  been  twice  married;  once 
to  an  Englishwoman,  who  had  been  decoyed 
by  the  title;  by  this  lady,  who  died  in  child- 
bed, he  had  one  son;  a  fact  which  he  sedu- 
lously concealed  from  the  world  of  Paris  by 
keeping  the  unhappy  boy — who  was  now  some 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old — a  perpetual 
exile  in  England.  Monsieur  de  Vandemont 
did  not  wish  to  pass  for  more  than  thirty,  and 
he  considered  that  to  produce  a  son  of  eighteen 
would  be  to  make  the  lad  a  monster  of  in- 
gratitude by  giving  the  lie  every  hour  to  his 
own  father  !    In  spite  of  this  precaution  the 
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Vicomte  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  a 
third  wife — especially  as  he  had  no  actual  and 
visible  income;  was,  not  seamed,  but  ploughed 
up,  with  the  small-pox;  small  of  stature,  and 
was  considered  more  than  mi  pen  bete.  He 
was,  however,  a  prodigious  dandy,  and  wore  a 
lace  frill  and  embroidered  waistcoat.  Mr. 
Love's  vis-a-vis  was  Mr.  Birnie,  an  English- 
man, a  sort  of  assistant  in  the  establishment, 
with  a  hard,  dry,  parchment  face,  and — a  re- 
markable talent  for  silence.  The  host  himself 
was  a  splendid  animal;  his  vast  chest  seemed 
to  occupy  more  space  at  the  table  than  any 
four  of  his  guests,  yet  he  was  not  corpulent 
or  unwieldy;  he  was  dressed  in  black,  wore  a 
velvet  stock  very  high,  and  four  gold  studs 
glittered  in  his  shirt-front;  he  was  bald  to  the 
crown,  which  made  his  forehead  appear  sin- 
gularly lofty,  and  what  hair  he  had  left  was  a 
little  greyish  and  curled;  his  face  was  shaved 
smoothly,  except  a  close-clipped  mustache; 
and  his  eyes,  though  small,  were  bright  and 
piercing.    Such  was  the  party, 

"These  are  the  best  bons-bons  I  ever  ate," 
said  Mr.  Love,  glancing  at  Madame  Cauinar- 
tin.  "  My  fair  friends,  have  compassion  on 
the  table  of  a  poor  bachelor." 

"  But  you  ought  not  to  be  a  bachelor,  Mon- 
sieur Lofe,"  replied  the  fair  Rosalie,  with  an 
arch  look;  S'you  who  make  others  marry, 
should  set  the  example." 

"  All  in  good  time,"  answered  Mr.  Love, 
nodding;  'one  serves  one's  customers  to  so 
much  happiness  that  one  has  none  left  for  one- 
self." 

Here  a  loud  explosion  was  heard.  Monsieur 
Goupille  had  pulled  one  of  tht  bo?i-bon  crackers 
with  Mademoiselle  Adele. 

"  I've  got  the  motto  ! — no — Monsieur  has 
it:  I'm  always  unlucky,"  said  the  gentle 
Adele. 

I'he  epicicr  solemnly  unrolled  the  little  slip  of 
paper;  the  print  was  very  small,  and  he  longed 
to  take  out  his  spectacles  but  he  thought 
that  would  make  him  look  old.  However,  he 
spelied  through  the  motto  with  some  diffi- 
cuity^ — 

"  Comme  elle  fait  soumcttrc  uncoeur, 
Ln  rcfusant  son  doux  horn  mage, 
On  peut  trailer  la  coquette  cn  vainqueur: 

De  la  beaute  modcste  on  cherit  I'esclavage."  * 

*  The  coquette,  who  subjugates  a  heart,  yet  refuses 
hs  tender  homage,  one  may  treat  as  a  conqueror:  of 
xnodesl  beauty  we  cherish  the  slavery. 


"  I  present  it  to  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  lay. 
ing  the  motto  solemnly  in  Adele's  plate,  upon 
a  little  mountain  of  chestuut-husks. 

"  It  is  very  pretty,"  said  she,  looking  down, 
"  It  is  very  a  propas,''  whispered  the  epicier^ 
caressing  tht  penique  a  little  too  rougly  in  his 
emotion.  "  Mr.  Love  gave  him  a  kick  under  the 
table,  and  put  his  finger  to  his  own  bald  head, 
and  then  to  his  nose  significantly.  The  in- 
telligent epicier  smoothed  back  the  irritated 
penigiie. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  bons-bons^  Mademoiselle 
Adele  ?  I  have  a  very  fine  stock  at  home," 
said  Monsieur  Goupille. 

Mademoiselle  Adele  de  Courval  sighed — 
"  He'las !  they  remind  me  of  happier  days, 
when  I  was  a  petite,  and  my  dear  grandmammr, 
took  me  in  her  lap  and  told  me  how  she  es- 
caped the  guillotine;  she  was  an  anigree,  and 
you  know  her  father  was  a  marquis." 

The  epicier  bowed  and  looked  puzzled.  He 
did  not  quite  see  the  connection  between  the 
bons-bojis  and  the  guillotine. 

"  You  are  triste,  Monsieur,"  observed  Mad- 
ame Beavor,  in  rather  pi_]ued  tone,  to  the  Pole, 
who  had  not  said  a  Avord  since  the  rdti. 

"  Madame,  an  exile  is  always  tiHste:  I  think 
of  my  pauvre  pays. 

"  Bah  !  "  cried  Mr.  Love.  "  Think  that  there 
is  no  exile  by  the  side  of  a  belle  dame.'' 

The  Pole  smiled  mournfully. 

"Pull  it,"  said  Madame  Beavor,  holding  a 
cracker  to  the  patriot,  and  turnmg  av/ay  her 
face. 

"Yes,  madame;  I  wish  it  were  a  cannon  in 
defence  of  La  Pologne.'' 

With  this  magniloquent  aspiration,  the  gal- 
lant Sovolofski  pulled  lustily,  and  then  rubbed 
his  fingers,  with  a  little  grimace,  observing, 
that  crackers  were  sometimes  dangerous,  and 
that  the  present  combustible  was  d'une force, 
immense. 

"  Helas:  J'ai  cru  jusqu'  a  ce  jour 
Pouvoir  triompher  de  I'amour,"* 

said  Madame  Beavor,  reading  the  motto, 
"  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  Madame,  there  is  no  triumph  for  La 
Pologne   "  ^ 

Madame  Beavor  uttered  a  little  peevish  ex- 
clamation, and  glanced  in  despair  at  her  red- 

*  Alas!  I  believed  until  to-day  that  I  could  triumph 
over  love. 
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headed  countryman.    "  Are  you,  too,  a  great  the  Vicomte,  angrily;  and  he  drew  himself 


politician,  sir?"  said  she,  in  English. 

No,  mem  ! — I'm  all  for  the  ladies." 

^'What  does  he  say?"  asked  Madame 
Caumartin. 

"  Monsieur  Hlggins  est  tout  pour  les  dames'' 
To  be  sure  he  is,"  cried  Mr.  Love;  "all 
the  English  are,  especially  with  that  colored 
hair;  a  lady  who  likes  a  passionate  adorer 
should  always  marry  a  man  with  gold-colored 
hair — always.  What  do  you  say  Mademoiselle 
Adele?" 

"  Oh,  I  like  fair  hair,"  said  Mademoiselle, 
looking  bashfully  askew  at  Monsieur  Goupille's 
peruque. 

marquis — used  yellow  powder:  it  must  have 
been  very  pretty." 

Rather  a  la  sucre  d'orge^''  remarked  the 
epicier,  smiling  on  the  right  side  of  his  mouth, 
where  his  best  teeth  w^ere. 

Mademoiselle  de  Courval  looked  displeased. 
"I  fear  you  are  a  republican.  Monsieur 
Goupille  ?  " 

"I,  mademoiselle?  No;  I'm  for  the  Re- 
storation;" and  again  the  epici^r  perplexed 
himself  to  discover  the  association  of  idea  be- 
tween republicanism  and  sucre  d'orge. 

'■  Another  glass  of  wine.  Come,  another," 
said  Mr.  Love,  stretching  across  the  Vicomte 
to  help  Madame  Caumartin. 

Sir,"  said  the  tall  Frenchman  with  the 
riband,  eyeing  the  cpicier  with  great  disdain, 
"  you  say  you  are  for  the  Restoration — I  am 
for  the  Empire — Moi  !  " 

"  No  politics  I  "  cried  Mr.  Love 
adiourn  to  the  salon.'' 


aside  as  Mr.  Love,  gallantly  advancing,  gave 
his  arm  to  Madame  Beavor,  because  the  Pole 
had,  in  rising,  folded  both  his  own  arms  across 


!  his  breast. 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Love  to 
Madame  Beavor,  as  they  adjourned  to  the 
salon,  "  I  don't  think  you  manage  that  brave 
man  well." 

Ma/oi,  co7nme  il  est  ennuyeux  avcx  sa  Pol- 
ogne,"  repled  Madame  Beavor,  shrugging  her 
shoulders. 

"True;  but  he  is  a  very  fine-shaped  man; 
and  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  one  will  have 
Grandmamma  said  her  papa — the'  no  rival  but  his  country.    Trust  me,  and  en- 
courage him  a  little  more;  I  think  he  v/ould 
suit  you  to  a  T  " 

Here  the  attendant  engaged  for  the  evening 
announced  Monsieur  and  Madam  Giraud; 
whereupon  there  entered  a  little — little  couple, 
very  fair,  very  plump,  and  very  like  each  other. 
This  was  Mr.  Love's  show  couple — his  decoy 
ducks — his  last  best  example  of  match-making; 
they  had  been  married  two  months  out  of  the 
bureau,  and  were  the  admiration  of  the  neigh- 
borhood for  their  conjugal  affection.  As  they 
were  now  united,  they  had  ceased  to  frequent 
the  table  d'hStej  but  Mr.  Love  often  invited 
them  after  the  dessert,  pour  encourager  les  au- 
tres. 

"My  dear  friends,"  cried  Mr.  Love,  shaking 
each  by  the  hand,  "  I  am  ravished  to  see  you. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  Mon- 
sieur and  Madam  Giraud,  the  happiest  couple 
Let  us  I  in  Christendom; — if  I  had  done  nothing  else 
in  my  life  but  bring  them  together,  I  should 


The  Vicomte,  who  had  seemed  supremely  not  have  lived  in  vain  I  " 


ennuye'  dunng  this  dialogue,  plucked  Mr.  Love 
by  the  sleeve  as  he  rose,  and  whispered  petu- 
lantly, "  I  do  not  see  any  one  here  to  suit  me. 
Monsieur  Love — none  of  my  rank." 

"  J/^7;z  /"  answered  Mr.  Love:  '■'•point 
aarge?it  point  de  Suisse.  I  could  introduce 
you  to  a  duchess,  but  then  the  fee  is  high. 
There's  Mademoiselle  de  Cour\^al— she  dates 
from  the  Carlovingians." 

"She  is  very  like  a  boiled  sole,"  answered 
the  Vicomte,  with  a  wry  face.  "  Still — what 
dower  has  she  ?  " 

"  Forty  thousand  francs,  and  sickly,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Love,  "  but  she  likes  a  tall  man, 
and  Monsieur  Goupille  is  " 


The  company  eyed  the  objects  of  this  eulo- 
gium  with  great  attention. 

"  Monsieur,  my  prayer  is  to  deserve  my 
bonheur,"  said  Monsieur  Giraud. 

Cher  a7ige!"  murmured  Madame:  and 
the  happy  pair  seated  themselves  next  to  each 
other. 

Mr.  Love,  who  was  all  for  those  innocent 
pastimes  which  do  away  with  conventional 
formality  and  reserve,  now  proposed  a  game 
at  "  Hunt  the  Slipper,"  which  was  welcomed 
by  the  whole  party,  except  the  Pole  and  the 
Vicomte;  though  Mademoiselle  Adele  looked 
prudish,  and  observed  to  the  epicier,  that 
Monsieur  Lofe  was  so  droll,  but  she  should  not 


Tall  men  are  never  well  made,"  interrupted  |  have  liked  her  pauvre grandmaman  to  see  her." 
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The  Vicomte  had  stationed  himself  opposite 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Courval,  and  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her  ^^ery  tenderly. 

*'  Mademoiselle,  I  see,  does  not  approve  of 
such  bourgeois  diversions,"  said  he. 

No,  monsieur,"  said  the  gentle  Adele. 
*'But  I  think  we  must  sacrifice  our  own  tastes 
to  those  of  the  company." 

"  It  is  a  very  amiable  sentiment,"  said  the 
spicier. 

"  It  is  one  attributed  to  grandmamma's  papa, 
the  Marquis  de  Courval.  It  has  become  quite 
a  hackneyed  remark  since,"  said  Adele. 

*' Come,  ladies,"  said  the  joyous  Rosalie; 
*' I  volunteer  my  slipper." 

"  Asseyez-voiis  done,"  said  Madame  Beavor 
to  the  Pole.  Have  you  no  games  of  this 
sort  in  Poland  ?  " 

"  Madame,  La  Pologne  is  no  more,"  said 
the  Pole.  "  But  with  the  swords  of  her 
brave  " 

"  No  swords  here,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr. 
Love,  putting  his  vast  hands  on  the  Pole's 
shoulders,  and  sinking  him  forcibly  down  into 
the  circle  now  formed. 

The  game  proceeded  with  great  vigor  and 
much  laughter  from  Rosalie,  Mr.  Love,  and 
Madame  Beavor,  especially  whenever  the  last 
thumped  the  Pole  with  the  heel  of  the  slipper. 
Monsieur  Giraud  was  always  sure  that  Madame 
Giraud  had  the  slipper  about  her,  which  per- 
suasion on  his  part  gave  rise  to  many  little 
endearments,  which  are  always  so  innocent 
among  married  people.  The  Vicomte  and  the 
epieier  were  equally  certain  the  slipper  was 
with  Mademoiselle  Adele,  who  defended  her- 
self with  much  more  energy  than  might  have 
been  supposed  in  one  so  gentle.  The  epieier, 
however,  grew  jealous  of  the  attentions  of  his 
noble  rival,  and  told  him  that  he  gened  mad- 
emoiselle; whereupon,  the  Vicomte  called  him 
an  impertinent ;  and  the  tall  Frenchman,  with 
the  red  riband,  sprung  up  and  said, — 

"Can  I  tje  of  any  assistance,  gentlemen?" 

Therewith  Mr.  Love,  the  great  peace-maker, 
interposed,  and,  reconciling  the  rivals,  pro- 
posed to  change  the  game  to  Colin  Maillard^ 
Anglid,  "  Blind  Man's  Buff."  Rosalie  clapped 
her  hands,  and  offered  herself  to  be  blind- 
folded. The  tables  and  chairs  were  cleared 
away;  and  Madame  Beavor  pushed  the  Pole 
into  Rosalie's  arms,  who,  having  felt  him  about 
the  face  for  some  moments,  guessed  him  to  be 


the  tall  Frenchman.  During  this  time  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Giraud  hid  themselve  be- 
hind the  window.curtain. 

"  Amuse  yourself,  mon  ami,''  said  Madame 
Beavor,  to  the  liberated  Pole. 

"  Ah,  madame,"  sighed  Monsieur  Savolofski, 
"  how  can  I  be  gay  !  All  my  property  con- 
fiscated by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  !  Has  La 
Fologite  no  Brutus  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  are  in  love,"  said  the  host, 
clapping  him  on  the  back. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,"  whispered  the  Pole 
to  the  match-maker,  "  that  Madame  Beavor 
has  vingt  mille  livres  de  rentes  ?  " 

"  Not  a  sous  less." 

The  Pole  mused,  and,  glancing  at  Madame 
Beavor,  said,  — "  And  yet,  madame,  your 
charming  gaiety  consoles  me  amidst  all  my 
sufferings;"  upon  which  Madame  Beavor 
called  him  "  flatterer,"  and  rapped  his  knuc- 
kles with  her  fan;  the  latter  proceeding  the 
brave  Pole  did  not  seem  to  like,  for  he  im- 
mediately buried  his  hands  in  his  trowsers' 
pockets. 

The  game  was  now  at  its  meridian.  Rosalie 
was  uncommonly  active,  and  flew  about  here 
and  there,  much  to  the  harassment  of  the 
Pole,  who  repeatedly  wiped  his  forehead,  and 
observed  that  it  was  warm  work,  and  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  last  sad  battle  for  La  Pologne. 
Monsieur  Goupille,  who  had  lately  taken  les- 
sons in  dancing,  and  was  vain  of  his  agility — ■ 
mounted  the  chairs  and  tables,  as  Rosalie  ap- 
proached— with  great  grace  and  gravity.  It 
so  happened  that  in  these  saltations,  he  'as- 
cended a  stool  near  the  curtain  behind  which 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Giraud  were  ensconced. 
Somewhat  agitated  by  a  slight  flutter  behind 
the  folds,  which  made  him  fancy,  on  the  sud- 
den panic,  that  Rosalie  was  creeping  that 
way,  the  epieier  made  an  abrupt  pirouette,  and 
the  hook  on  which  the  curtains  were  suspended, 
caught  his  left  coat-tail — 

"  The  fatal  vesture  left  the  unguarded  side," 
just  as  he  turned  to  extricate  the  garment 
from  that  dilemma,  /Rosalie  sprung  upon 
him,  and  naturally  lifting  her  hands  to  that 
height  where  she  fancied  the  human  face 
divine,  took  another  extremity  of  Monsieur 
Goupille's  graceful  frame  thus  exposed,  by 
surprise. 

"  I  don't  know  who  this  is.  Quelle  drdle  de- 
visage!"  muttered  Rosalie. 
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"j^/iz/x,  madame,"  faltered  Monsieur  Gou- | 
pille,  looking  greatly  disconcerted. 

The  gentle  Adele,  who  did  not  seem  to  rel- 
ish this  adventure,  came  to  the  relief  of  her 
wooer,  and  pinched  Rosalie  very  sharply  in 
the  arm. 

That's  not  fair.  But  I  will  know  who  this 
is,"  cried  Rosalie,  angrily;  "you  sha'n't  es- 
cape ! " 

A  sudden  and  universal  burst  of  laughter 
roused  her  suspicions — she  drew  back — and 
exclaiming, — Mais,  quelle  niauvaise  plaisan- 
terie  ;  c' est  trop  fort ! applied  her  fair  hand 
to  the  place  in  dispute,  with  so  hearty  a  good- 
will, that  Monsieur  Goupille  uttered  a  dolor- 
ous cry,  and  sprung  from  the  chair,  leaving 
the  coat-tail  (the  cause  of  all  his  woe)  sus- 
pended upon  the  hook. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  excitement  caused  by  Monsieur  Gou- 
pille's  misfortune,  that  the  door  opened,  and 
the  attendant  re-appeared,  followed  by  a 
young  man  in  a  large  cloak. 

The  new-comer  paused  at  the  threshold,  and 
gazed  around  him  in  evident  surprise. 

"  Diablc  !  "  said  Mr.  Love,  approaching,  and 
gazing  hard  at  the  stranger.  ''Is  it  possible  ? 
— You  are  come  at  last  ? — Welcome  !  " 

"  But,"  said  the  stranger,  apparently  still 
bewildered,  "there  is  some  mistake;  you  are 
not  " ' 

"  Yes,  I  am  Mr.  Love  I — Love  all  the  world 
over.  How  is  our  friend  Gregg? — told  you  to 
address  yourself  to  Mr.  Love, — eh  ? — Mum  ! — 
Ladies  and  gentleman,  an  acquisition  to  our 
party.  Fine  fellow,  eh  ? — Five  feet  eleven 
without  his  shoes, — and  young  enough  to  hope 
to  be  thrice  married  before  he  dies.  When 
did  you  arrive  ?  " 

"  To-day." 

And  thus,  Philip  Morton  and  Mr.  William 
Gawtrey  met  once  more. 


CHAPTER  IL 

"  Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  care  and  strife, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  splendid  shilling!  "—r//^'  Splendid  Shilling. 

And  wherefore  should  they  take  or  care  for  thought, 

The  unreasoning  vulgar  willingly  obey, 

And  leaving  toil  and  poverty  behind, 

Run  forth  by  different  ways,  the  blissful  boon  to  find." 

West's  Education. 

"  Poor  boy  !  your  story  interests  me.  The 


events  are  romantic,  but  the  moral  is  practical, 
old,  everlasting — life,  boy,  life.  Poverty  by 
itself  is  no  such  great  curse;  that  is,  if  it  stops 
short  of  starving.  And  passion  by  itself  is  a 
noble  thing,  sir;  but  poverty  and  passion  to- 
gether— poverty  and  feeling — poverty  and 
pride — the  poverty  one  is  not  born  to,  but 
falls  into; — and  the  man  who  ousts  you  out  of 
your  easy  chair,  kicking  you  with  every  turn 
he  takes,  as  he  settles  himself  more  comfort- 
ably— why,  there's  no  romance  in  that — hard 
every-day  life,  sir!  Well,  well; — so  after 
your  brother's  letter  you  resigned  yourself  to 
that  fellow  Smith." 

"No;  I  gave  him  my  money,  not  my  soul. 
I  turned  from  his  door,  with  a  few  shillings 
that  he  himself  thrust  into  my  hand,  and  walked 
on — I  cared  not  whither — out  of  the  town,  into 
the  fields — till  night  came;  and  then,  just  as  I 
suddenly  entered  on  the  high-road,  many  m.iles 
away,  the  moon  rose;  and  I  saw,  by  the  hedge- 
side,  something  that  seemed  like  a  corpse:  it 
was  an  old  beggar,  in  the  last  state  of  ragged- 
ness,  disease,  and  famine.  He  had  laid  him- 
self down  to  die.  I  shared  with  him  v/hat  I 
had,  and  helped  him  to  a  little  inn.  As  he 
crossed  the  threshold,  he  turned  round  and 
blessed  me.  Do  you  know,  the  moment  I 
heard  that  blessing,  a  stone  seemed  rolled 
away  from  my  heart.  I  said  to  myself, — 
'What  then  !  even  /  can  be  of  use  to  some 
one;  and  I  am  better  off  than  that  old  man, 
for  I  have  youth  and  health.'  As  these 
thoughts  stirred  in  me,  my  limbs,  before  heavy 
with  fatigue,  grew  light;  a  strange  kind  of  ex- 
citement seized  me.  I  ran  on  gaily,  beneath 
the  moonlight,  that  smiled  over  the  crisp, 
broad  road.  I  felt  as  if  no  house,  not  even  a 
palace,  were  large  enough  for  me  that  night. 
And  when,  at  last,  wearied  out,  I  crept  into  a 
wood,  and  laid  myself  down  to  sleep,  I  still 
murmured  to  myself, — 'I  have  youth  and 
health.'  But,  in  the  morning,  when  I  rose,  I 
stretched  out  my  arms,  and  missed  my  brother  ! 
.  .  .  .  In  two  or  three  days  I  found  employ- 
ment with  a  farmer;  but  we  quarrelled  after  a 
few  weeks;  for  once  he  wished  to  strike  me: 
and  somehow  or  other,  I  could  work,  but  not 
serve.  Winter  had  begun  when  we  parted. — Oh, 
such  a  winter  I — Then — then  I  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  houseless.  How  I  lived  for  some 
months — if  to  live  it  can  be  called — it  would 
pain  you  to  hear,  and  humble  me  to  tell.  At 
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last,  I  found  myself  again  in  London;  and  one 
evening,  not  many  days  since,  I  resolved  at 
last — for  nothing  else  seemed  left,  and  I 
had  not  touched  food  for  two  days — to  come 
to  you." 

"And  why  did  that  never  occur  to  you  be 
fore  ? " 

"  Because,"  said  Philip,  with  a  deep  blush, 
— "because  I  trembled  at  the  power  over  my 
actions  and  my  future  life  that  I  was  to  give 
to  one,  whom  I  was  to  bless  as  a  benefactor, 
yet  distrust  as  a  guide." 

"  Well,"  said  Love,  or  Gawtrey,  with  a  sing- 
*i'lar  mixture  of  irony  and  compassion  in  his 
voice;  "and  it  was  hunger,  then,  that  terrified 
you  at  last  even  more  than  I  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  hunger, — or  perhaps  rather  the 
reasoning  that  comes  from  hunger.  I  had  not, 
I  say,  touched  food  for  two  days;  and  I  was 
standing  on  that  bridge,  from  which  on  one 
side  you  see  the  palace  of  a  head  of  the 
Church,  on  the  other  the  towers  of  the  Abbey, 
within  which  the  men  T  have  read  of  in  history 
lie  buried.  It  was  a  cold,  frosty  evening,  and 
the  river  below  looked  bright  with  the  lamps 
and  stars.  I  leaned,  weak  and  sickening, 
against  the  wall  of  the  bridge;  and  in  one  of 
the  arched  recesses  beside  me  a  cripple  held 
out  his  hat  for  pence.  I  envied  him  ! — he  had 
a  livelihood;  he  was  inured  to  it,  perhaps  bred 
to  it; — he  had  no  shame.  By  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, I,  too,  turned  abruptly  round — held  out 
my  hand  to  the  first  passenger,  and  started  at 
the  shrillness  of  my  own  voice,  as  it  cried 
'  Charity.'  " 

Gawtrey  threw  another  log  on  the  fire, 
looked  complacently  round  the  comfortable 
room,  and  rubbed  his  hands.  The  young  man 
continued, — 

"  *  You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself. — I've 
a  great  mind  to  give  you  to  the  police,'  was 
the  answer,  in  a  pert  and  sharp  tone.  I  looked 
up,  and  saw  the  livery  my  father's  menials  had 
worn.  I  had  been  begging  my  bread  from 
Robert  Beaufort's  lackey  !  I  said  nothing; 
the  man  went  on  to  business  on  tiptoe,  that 
the  mud  might  not  splash  above  the  soles  of 
his  shoes.  Then,  thoughts  so  black  that  they 
seemed  to  blot  out  ever  star  from  the  sky — 
thoughts,  I  had  often  wrestled  against,  but  to 
which  I  now  gave  myself  up  with  a  sort  of  mad 
joy — seized  me:  anfl  I  remembered  you.  I 
had  still  preserved  the  address  you  gave  me; 


I  went  straight  to  the  house.  Your  friend,  on 
naming  you,  received  me  kindly,  and  without 
questions,  placed  food  before  me — pressed  on 
me  clothing  and  money — procured  me  a  pass- 
port— gave  me  your  address — and  now  I  am 
beneath  your  roof.  Gawtrey,  I  know  nothing- 
yet  of  the  world,  but  the  dark  side  of  it.  I 
know  not  what  to  deem  you — but  as  you  alone 
have  been  kind  to  me,  so  it  is  to  your  kindness 
rather  than  your  aid,  that  I  now  cling — your 

kind  words  and  kind  looks — yet  :  he 

stopped  short,  and  breathed  hard. 

"Yet,  you  would  kn3w  more  of  me.  Faith, 
my  boy,  I  cannot  tell  you  more  at  this  moment. 
I  believe,  to  speak  fairly,  I  don't  live  exactly 
within  the  pale  of  the  law.  But  I'm  not  a 
villain  ! — I  never  plundered  my  friend  and 
called  it  play  ! — I  never  murdered  my  friend 
and  called  it  honor  ! — I  never  seduced  my 
friend's  wife  and  called  it  gallantry  !  "  As 
Gawtrey  said  this,  he  drew  the  words  out, 
one  by  one,  through  his  grinded  teeth,  paused, 
and  resumed  more  gaily, — "  I  struggle  with 
Fortune;  viola  tout !  I  am  not  what  you  seem 
to  suppose — not  exactly  a  swindler,  certainly 
not  a  robber  !  But,  as  I  before  told  you,  I  am 
a  charlatan,  so  is  every  man  who  strives  to  be 
richer  or  greater  than  he  is.  I,  too,  want 
kindness  as  much  as  you  do.  My  bread  and 
my  cup  are  at  your  service.  I  will  try  and 
keep  you  unsullied,  even  by  the  clean  dirt  that 
now  and  then  sticks  to  me.  On  the  other 
hand,  youth,  my  young  friend,  has  no  right  to 
play  the  censor;  and  you  must  take  me  as  you 
take  the  world,  without  being  over  scrupulous 
and  dainty.  My  present  vocation  pays  well; 
in  fact,  I  am  beginning  to  lay  by.  My  real 
name  and  past  life  are  thoroughly  unknown, 
and  as  yet  unsuspected  in  this  quartier;  for 
though  I  have  seen  much  of  Paris,  my  career 
hitherto  has  passed  in  other  parts  of  the  city; — 
and  for  the  rest,  own  that  I  am  well  disguised  ! 

"  What  a  benevolent  air  this  bald  forehead 
gives  me — eh  ?  True,"  added  Gawtrey,  some- 
what more  seriously,  "  if  I  saw  how  you  could 
support  yourself  in  a  broader  path  of  life  than 
that  in  which  I  pick  out  my  own  way,  I  might 
say  to  you,  as  a  gay  man  of  fashion  might 
say  to  some  sober  stripling — nay,  as  many  a 
dissolute  father  says  (or  ought  to  say)  to  his 
son, — '  It  is  no  reason  you  should  be  a  sinner, 
because  I  am  not  a  saint.'  In  a  word,  if  you 
were  well  off  in  a  respectable  profession,  you 
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might  have  safer  acquaintances  than  myself. 
But,  as  it  is,  upon  my  word  as  a  plain  man,  I 
don't  see  what  you  can  do  better."  Gawtrey 
made  this  speech  with  so  much  frankness  and 
ease,  that  it  seemed  greatly  to  relieve  the 
listener  and  when  he  wound  up  with,  "What 
say  you  ?  In  fine,  my  life  is  that  of  a  great 
schoolboy,  getting  into  scrapes  for  the  fun  of 
it,  and  fighting  his  way  out  as  he  best  can  ! — 
Will  you  see  how  you  like  it }  "  Philip,  with  a 
confiding  and  grateful  impulse,  put  his  hand 
into  Gawtrey's  The  host  shook  it  cordially, 
and,  without  saying  another  word,  showed  his 
guest  into  a  little  cabinet  where  there  was  a 
sofa-bed,  and  they  parted  for  the  night. 

The  new  life  upon  which  Philip  Morton 
entered  was  so  odd,  so  grotesque,  and  so 
amusing,  that  at  his  age  it  was,  perhaps, 
natural  that  he  should  not  be  clear-sighted  as 
to  its  danger. 

William  Gawtrey  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  born  to  exert  a  certain  influence  and 
ascendancy  wherever  they  may  be  thrown;  his 
vast  strength,  his  redundant  health,  had  a 
power  of  themselves — a  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical power.  He  naturally  possessed  high 
animal  spirits,  beneath  the  surface  of  which, 
however,  at  times,  there  was  visible  a  certain 
under-current  of  malignity  and  scorn.  He 
had  evidently  received  a  superior  education, 
and  could  command  at  will  the  manners  of  a 
man  not  unfamiliar  with  a  politer  class  of 
society.    From  the  first  hour  that  Philip  had 

seen  him  on  the  top  of  the  coach  on  the  R  

road,  this  man  had  attracted  his  curiosity  and 
interest;  the  conversation  he  had  heard  in  the 
churchyard,  the  obligations  he  owed  to  Gaw- 
trey in  his  escape  from  the  officers  of  justice, 
the  time  afterwards  passed  in  his  society  till 
they  separated  at  the  little  inn,  the  rough  and 
hearty  kindliness  Gawtrey  had  s-hown  him  at 
that  period,  and  the  hospitality  extended  to  him 
now, — all  contributed  to  excite  his  fancy,  and 
in  much, — indeed  very  much,  entitled  this 
singular  person  to  his  gratitude.  Morton,  in  a 
word,  was  fascinated;  this  man  was  the  only 
friend  he  had  made.  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  detail  to  the  reader  the  conversa- 
tions that  had  taken  place  between  them, 
during  that  passage  of  Morton's  life  when  he 
\vas  before  for  some  days  Gawtrey's  com- 
panion; yet  those  conversations  had  sunk  deep 
in  his  mind.  He  was  struck,  and  almost  awed. 


by  the  profound  gloom  which  lurked  under 
Gawtrey's  broad  humor — a  gloom,  not  of  tem- 
perament, but  of  knowledge. 

His  views  of  life,  of  human  justice  and 
human  virtue,  were  (as,  to  be  sure,  is  com- 
monly the  case  wath  men  who  have  had  reason 
to  quarrel  with  the  world)  dreary  and  despair- 
ing; and  Morton's  own  experience  had  been 
so  sad,  that  these  opinions  were  more  influ- 
ential than  they  could  ever  have  been  with 
the  happy.  However  in  this,  their  second 
re-union,  there  was  a  greater  gaiety  than  in 
their  first:  and  under  his  host's  roof  Morton 
insensibly,  but  rapidly,  recovered  something 
of  the  early  and  natural  tone  of  his  impetuous 
and  ardent  spirits.  Gawtrey  himself  was 
generally  a  boon  companion;  their  society,  if 
not  select,  was  merry.  When  their  evenings 
were  disengaged,  Gawtrey  ^vas  fond  of  haunt- 
ing cafes  and  theatres,  and  Morton  was  his 
companion;  Birnie  (Mr.  Gawtrey's  partner) 
never  accompanied  them.  Refreshed  by  this 
change  of  life,  the  very  person  of  this  young- 
man  regained  its  bloom  and  vigor,  as  a  plant, 
removed  from  some  choked  atmosphere  and 
unwholesome  soil,  where  it  had  struggled  for 
light  and  air,  expands  on  transplanting;  the 
graceful  leaves  burst  from  the  long-drooping 
boughs,  and  the  elastic  crest  springs  upward 
to  the  sun  in  the  glory  of  its  young  prime. 
If  there  was  still  a  certain  fiery  sternness  in 
his  aspect,  it  had  ceased,  at  least,  to  be 
haggard  and  savage,  it  even  suited  the  char- 
acter of  his  dark  and  expressive  features.  He 
might  not  have  lost  the  something  of  the  tiger 
in  his  fierce  temper,  but  in  the  sleek  hues  and 
the  sinewy  symmetry  of  the  frame,  he  began 
to  put  forth  also  something  of  the  tiger's 
beauty. 

Mr.  Birnie  did  not  sleep  in  the  house,  he 
went  home  nightly  to  a  lodging  at  some  little 
distance.  We  have  said  but  little  about  this 
man,  for,  to  all  appearance,  there  was  little 
enough  to  say;  he  rarely  opened  his  own 
mouth  except  to  Gawtrey,  with  whom  Philip 
often  observed  him  engaged  in  whispered 
conferences,  to  which  he  was  not  admitted. 
His  eye,  however,  was  less  idle  than  his  lips; 
it  was  not  a  bright  eye,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  dull,  and,  to  the  unobservant,  lifeless,  of 
a  pale  blue,  with  a  dim  film  over  it — the  eye 
of  a  vulture;  but  it  had  in  it  a  calm,  heavy, 
stealthy  watchfulness,  which  inspired  Morton 
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with  great  distrust  and  aversion.  Mr.  Birnie 
not  only  spoke  French  like  a  native,  but  all 
his  habits,  his  gestures,  his  tricks  of  manner, 
were  French;  not  the  French  of  good  society, 
but  more  idiomatic,  as  it  were,  and  popular. 
He  was  not  exactly  a  vulgar  person,  he  was 
too  silent  for  that,  but  he  was  evidently  of 
low  extraction  and  coarse  breeding;  his  ac- 
complishments were  of  a  mechanical  nature; 
he  was  an  extraordinary  arithmetician,  he  was 
a  very  skilful  chemist,  and  kept  a  laboratory 
at  his  lodgings;  he  mended  his  own  clothes 
and  linen  with  incomparable  neatness.  Philip 
suspected  him  of  blacking  his  own  shoes,  but 
that  was  prejudice.  Once  he  found  Morton 
sketching  horses'  heads— se  desennnyer  ; 
and  he  made  some  short  criticisms  on  the 
drawings,  which  showed  him  well  acquainted 
with  the  art.  Philip,  surprised,  sought  to 
draw  him  into  conversation:  but  Birnie  eluded 
the  attempt,  and  observed  that  he  had  once 
been  an  engraver. 

Gawtrey  himself  did  not  seem  to  know  much 
of  the  early  life  of  this  person,  or  at  least  he 
did  not  seem  to  like  much  to  talk  of  him. 
The  footstep  of  Mr.  Birnie  was  gliding,  noise- 
less, and  catlike;  he  had  no  sociality  in  him— 
enjoyed  nothing — drank  hard— but  was  never 
drunk.  Somehow  or  other,  he  had  evidently 
over  Gawtrey  an  influence  little  less  than  that 
which  Gawtrey  had  over  Morton,  but  it  was  of 
a  different  nature:  Morton  had  conceived  an 
extraordinary  affection  for  his  friend,  while 
Gawtrey  seemed  secretly  to  dislike  Birnie, 
and  to  be  glad  whenever  he  quitted  his  pres- 
ence. It  was,  in  truth,  Gawtrey's  custom  when 
Birnie  retired  for  the  night,  to  rub  his  hands, 
bring  out  the  punch-bowl,  squeeze  the  lemons, 
and  while  Philip,  stretched  on  the  sofa,  listened 
to  him,  between  sleep  and  waking,  to  talk  on 
for  the  hour  together,  often  till  day-break,  with 
that  bizarre  mixture  of  knavery  and  feeling, 
drollery  and  sentiment,  which  made  the  dan- 
gerous charm  of  his  society. 

One  evening  as  they  thus  sat  together,  Mor- 
ton, after  listeniug  for  some  time  to  his  com- 
panion's comments  on  men  and  things,  said 
abruptly, — 

"  Gawtrey  !  there  is  so  much  in  you  that 
puzzles  me,  so  much  which  I  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  your  present  pursuits,  that,  if  I 
ask  no  indiscreet  confidence,  1  should  like 
greatly  to  hear  some  account  of  your  early 


life.  It  would  please  me  to  compare  it  with 
my  own;  when  I  am  your  age,  I  will  then  look 
back  and  see  what  I  owed  to  your  example." 

"  My  early  life  !  well — you  shall  hear  it.  It 
will  put  you  on  your  guard,  I  hope,  betimes 
against  the  two  rocks  of  youth — love  and 
friendship."  Then,  while  squeezing  the  lemon 
into  his  favorite  beverage,  which  Morton  ob- 
served he  made  stronger  than  usual,  Gawtrey 
thus  commenced 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  All  his  success  must  on  himself  depend, 
He  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide  or  friend; 
With  spirit  high,  John  learn'd  the  world  to  brave, 
And  in  both  senses  was  a  ready  knave." — Crabbe. 

My  grandfather  sold  walking-sticks  and 
umbrellas  in  the  little  passage  by  Exeter 
'Change;  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  specu- 
lation. As  soon  as  he  had  scraped  together  a 
little  money,  he  lent  it  to  some  poor  devil  with 
a  hard  landlord,  at  twenty  per  cent.,  and  made 
him  take  half  the  loan  in  umbrellas  or  bam- 
boos. By  these  means  he  got  his  foot  into 
the  ladder,  and  climbed  upward  and  upward, 
till,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  had  amassed  5000/. 
He  then  looked  about  for  a  wife.  An  honest 
trader  in  the  Strand,  who  dealt  largely  in 
cotton  prints,  possessed  an  only  daughter;  this 
young  lady  had  a  legacy,  from  a  great  aunt, 
of  3220/.,  with  a  small  street  in  St.  Giles's, 
where  the  tenants  paid  weekly  (all  thieves  or 
rogues — all,  so  there  rents  were  sure).  Now 
my  grandfather  conceived  a  great  friendship 
for  the  father  of  this  young  lady;  gave  him  a 
hint  as  to  a  new  pattern  in  spotted  cottons; 
enticed  him  to  take  out  a  patent,  and  lent  him 
700/.  for  the  speculation,  applied  for  the  money 
at  the  very  moment  cottons  were  at  their  worst, 
and  got  the  daughter  instead  of  the  money, — 
by  which  exchange,  you  see,  he  won  2520/.,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  young  lady. 

My  grandfather  then  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  the  worthy  trader,  carried  on  the 
patent  with  spirit,  and  begat  two  sons.  As 
he  grew  older,  ambition  seized  him;  his  sons 
should  be  gentlemen — one  was  sent  to  College, 
the  other  put  into  a  marching  regiment.  My 
grandfather  meant  to  die  worth  a  plum;  but  a 
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fever  he  caught  in  visiting  his  tenants  in  St. 
Giles's,  prevented  him,  and  he  only  left  20,000/. 
equally  divided  between  his  sons.  My  father, 
the  College  man"  (here  Gawtrey  paused  a 
moment,  took  a  large  draught  of  the  punch, 
and  resumed  with  a  visible  effort) — niy  fa- 
ther, the  College  man,  was  a  person  of  rigid 
principles — bore  an  excellent  character — had 
a  great  regard  for  the  world.  He  married 
early  and  respectably.  I  am  the  sole  fruit  of 
that  union;  he  lived  soberly,  his  temper  was 
harsh  and  morose,  his  home  gloomy;  he  was  a 
very  severe  father,  and  my  mother  died  before 
I  was  ten  years  old.  When  I  was  fourteen,  a 
little  old  Frenchman  came  to  lodge  with  us;  he 
had  been  persecuted  under  the  old  regime  for 
being  a  philosopher;  he  filled  my  head  with 
odd  crotchets  which,  more  or  less,  have  stuck 
there  ever  since.  At  eighteen  I  was  sent  to 
St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge.  My  father 
was  rich  enough  to  have  let  me  go  up  in  the 
higher  rank  of  a  pensioner,  but  he  had  lately 
grown  avaricious;  he  thought  that  I  was  ex- 
travagant; he  made  me  a  sizar,  perhaps  to 
spite  me. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  those-  inequalities 
in  life  which  the  Frenchman  had  dinned  into 
my  ears  met  me  practically.  A  sizar  !  another 
name  for  a  dog  !  I  had  such  strength,  health, 
and  spirits,  that  1  had  more  life  in  my  little 
finger  than  half  the  fellow-commoners — gen- 
teel, spindle-shanked  striplings,  who  might 
have  passed  for  a  collection  of  my  grand- 
father's walking-canes — had  in  their  whole 
bodies.  And  I  often  think,"  continued  Gaw- 
trey, "  that  health  and  spirits  have  a  great  deal 
to  answer  for  ?  When  we  are  young  we  so  far 
resemble  savages — vrho  are  Nature's  young 
people — that  we  attach  prodigious  value  to 
physical  advantages.  My  feats  of  strength 
and  activity — the  clods  I  thrashed — and  the 
railings  I  leaped — and  the  boat-races  I  won — 
are  they  not  written  in  the  chronicle  of  St. 
John's  ?  These  achievements  inspired  me  with 
an  extravagant  sense  of  my  own  superiority, 
I  could  not  but  despise  the  rich  fellows  whom 
I  could  have  blown  down  with  a  sneeze. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  an  impassable  barrier 
between  me  and  them — a  sizar  was  not  a 
proper  associate  for  the  favorites  of  fortune  ! 
But  there  was  one  young  man,  a  year  younger 
than  myself,  of  high  birth,  and  the  heir  to 
considerable  wealth,  who  did  not  regard  me 


with  the  same  supercilious  insolence  as  the 
rest;  his  very  rank,  perhaps,  made  him  indif- 
ferent to  the  little  conventional  formalities 
which  influence  persons  who  cannot  play  at 
football  with  this  round  world;  he  was  the 
wildest  youngster  in  the  university  —  lamp- 
breaker — tandem-driver — mob-fighter — a  very 
devil  in  short — clever,  but  not  in  the  reading 
line — small  and  slight,  but  brave  as  a  lion. 

Congenial  habits  made  us  intimate,  and  I 
loved  him  like  a  brother — better  than  a  brother 
— as  a  dog  loves  his  master.  In  all  our  rows 
I  covered  him  with  my  body,  He  had  but  to 
say  to  me,  '  Leap  into  the  water,'  and  I  would 
not  have  stopped  to  pull  off  my  coat.  In 
short,  I  loved  him  as  a  proud  man  loves  one 
who  stands  betwixt  him  and  contempt, — as  an 
affectionate  man  loves  one  who  stands  between 
him  and  solitude.  To  cut  short  a  long  story: 
my  friend,  one  dark  night,  committed  an  out- 
rage against  discipline,  of  the  most  unpardon- 
able character.  There  was  a  sanctimonious, 
grave,  old  fellow  of  the  College  crawling  home 
from  a  tea-party;  my  friend  and  another  of 
his  set  seized,  blindfolded,  and  hand-cuffed 
this  poor  wretch,  carried  him,  vi  ef  armis,  back 
to  the  house  of  an  old  maid  whom  he  had 
been  courting  for  the  last  ten  years,  fastened 
his  pigtail  (he  wore  a  long  one)  to  the  knocker, 
and  so  left  him.  You  may  imagine  the  in- 
fernal hubbub  which  his  attempts  to  extricate 
himself  caused  in  the  whole  street;  the  old 
maid's  old  maid-servant,  after  emptying  on 
his  head  all  the  vessels  of  wrath  she  could  lay 
her  hand  to,  screamed  '  Rape  and  murder  ! ' 
The  proctor  and  his  bull-dogs  came  up,  re- 
leased the  prisoner,  and  gave  chase  to  the 
delinquents,  who  had  incautiously  remained 
near  to  enjoy  the  sport.  The  night  was  dark 
and  they  reached  the  College  in  safety,  but 
they  had  been  tracked  to  the  gates.  For  this 
offence  /  was  expelled." 

Why,  you  were  not  concerned  in  it  ?  "  said 
Philip. 

"No;  but  I  was  suspected  and  accused.  I 
could  have  got  off  by  betraying  the  true  cul- 
prits, but  my  friend's  father  was  in  public  life 
— a  stern,  haughty,  old  statesman;  my  friend 
was  mortally  afraid  of  him — the  only  person 
he  was  afraid  of.  If  I  had  too  much  insisted* 
on  my  innocence,  I  might  have  set  inquiry  on 
the  right  track.  In  fine,  I  was  happy  to  prove 
my  friendship  for  him.    He  shook  me  most 
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tenderly  by  the  hand  on  parting,  and  promised 
never  to  forget  my  generous  devotion.  I 
went  home  in  disgrace:  I  need  not  tell  you 
\v"hat  my  father  said  to  me;  I  do  not  think  he 
ever  loved  me  from  that  hour.  Shortly  after 
this,  my  uncle,  George  Gawtrey,  the  captain, 
returned  from  abroad;  he  took  a  great  fancy 
to  me,  and  I  left  ,  my  father's  house  (which 
had  grown  insufferable)  to  live  with  him.  He 
had  been  a  very  handsome  man — a  gay  spend- 
thrift; he  had  got  through  his  fortune,  and 
now  lived  on  his  wits — he  was  a  professed 
gambler.  His  easy  temper,  his  lively  humor, 
fascinated  me;  he  knew  the  world  well:  and, 
like  all  gamblers,  was  generous  when  the  dice 
were  lucky, — which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they 
generally  were,  with  a  man  who  had  no  scru- 
ples. Though  his  practices  were  a  little  sus- 
pected, they  had  never  been  discovered. 

We  lived  in  an  elegant  apartment,  mixed 
familiarly  with  men  of  various  ranks,  and  en- 
joyed life  extremely.  I  brushed  off  my  college 
rust,  and  conceived  a  taste  for  expense:  I  knew 
not  why  it  was,  but  in  my  new  existence  every 
one  was  kind  to  me;  and  I  had  spirits  that 
made  me  welcome  everywhere.  I  was  a  scamp 
— but  a  frolicsome  scamp — and  that  is  always 
a  popular  character.  As  yet  I  was  not  dis- 
honest, but  saw  dishonesty  round  me,  and  it 
seemed  a  very  pleasant,  jolly  mode  of  making 
money;  and  now  I  again  fell  into  contact  with 
the  young  heir,  ]\Iy  college  friend  was  as  wild 
in  London  as  he  had  been  at  Cambridge;  but 
the  boy-ruffian,  though  not  then  twenty  years 
of  age,  had  grown  into  the  man-villain." 

Here  Gawtrey  paused,  and  frowned  darkly. 

"  He  had  great  natural  parts,  this  young 
man — much  wit,  readiness,  and  cunning,  and 
he  became  very  intimate  with  my  uncle.  He 
learned  of  him  how  to  play  the  dice,  and  to 
pack  the  cards — he  paid  him  i,ooo/.  for  the 
knowledge  !  " 

"  How  !  a  cheat?    You  said  he  was  rich." 

"  His  father  was  very  rich,  and  he  had  a 
liberal  allowance,  but  he  was  very  extravagant; 
and  rich  men  love  gain  as  well  as  poor  men  do  I 
He  had  no  excuse  but  the  grand  excuse  of  all 
vice — Selfishness.  Young  as  he  was  he  be- 
came the  fashion,  and  he  fattened  upon  the 
plunder  of  his  equals,  who  desired  the  honor 
of  his  acquaintance.  Now,  I  had  seen  my 
uncle  cheat,  but  I  had  never  imitated  his  ex- 
ample; when  the  man  of  fashion  cheated,  and 


made  a  jest  of  his  earnings  and  my  scruples 
when  I  saw  him  courted,  flattered,  honored, 
and  his  acts  unsuspected,  because  his  connec- 
tions embraced  half  the  peerage,  the  tempta- 
tion grew  strong,  but  I  still  resisted  it.  How- 
ever, my  father  always  said  I  was  born  to  be  a 
good-for-nothing,  and  I  could  not  escape  my 
destiny.  And  now  I  suddenly  fell  in  love — 
you  don't  know  what  that  is  yet — so  much  the 
better  for  you.  The  girl  was  beautiful,  and  I 
thought  she  loved  me — perhaps  she  did — ^but 
I  was  too  poor,  so  her  friends  said,  for  mar- 
riage. We  courted,  as  the  saying  is,  in  the 
meanwhile.  It  was  my  love  for  her,  my  wish 
Lo  deserve  her,  that  made  me  iron  against  my 
friend's  example. 

"  I  was  fool  enough  to  speak  to  him  of 
Mary — to  present  him  to  her:  this  ended  in 
her  seduction."  (Again  Gawtrey  paused,  and 
breathed  hard).  "  I  discovered  the  treachery 
— I  called  out  the  seducer — ^he  sneered  and 
refused  to  fight  the  lowborn  adventurer.  I 
struck  him  to  the  earth — and  then  we  fought, 
I  was  satisfied  by  a  ball  through  my  side  ! 
but  /^^,"  added  Gawtrey,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  with  a  '  vindictive  chuckle, — he  was  a 
cripple  for  life  !  When  I  recovered,  I  found 
that  my  foe,  whose  sick  chamber  was  crowded 
with  friends  and  comforters,  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  my  illness  to  ruin  my  reputation. 
He,  the  swindler,  accused  me  of  his  own  crime: 
the  equivocal  character  of  my  uncle  confirmed 
the  charge.  Hiin,  his  own  high-born  pupil  was 
enabled  to  unmask,  and  his  disgrace  was 
visited  on  me.  I  left  my  bed,  to  find  my 
uncle  (all  disguises  over)  an  avowed  partner  in 
a  hell;  and  myself,  blasted  alike  in  name, 
love,  past  and  future.  And  then,  Philip, — then 
I  commenced  that  career  which  I  have  trodden 
since,  the  prince  of  good-fellows  and  good-for- 
nothings;  with  ten  thousand  aliases,  and  as 
many  strings  to  my  bow.  Society  cast  me  off 
when  I  was  innocent,  Egad,  I  have  had  my 
revenge  on  society  since  ! — Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  " 

The  laugh  of  this  man  had  in  it  a  moral  in- 
fection. There  was  a  sort  of  glorying  in  its 
deep  tone;  it  was  not  the  hollow  hysteric  of 
shame  and  despair — it  spoke  a  sanguine  joy- 
ousness  !  William  Gawtrey  was  a  man  whose 
animal  constitution  had  led  him  to  take  animal  . 
pleasure  in  all  things:  he  had  enjoyed  the 
poisons  he  had  lived  on. 

"But  your  father, — surely  your  father  ■" 
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"  My  father,"  interrupted  Gawtrey,  "  refused 
me  the  money — (but  a  small  sum) — that,  once 
struck  with  the  strong  impulse  of  a  sincere 
penitence,  I  begged  of  him,  to  enable  me  to 
eet  an  honest  livinsj  in  an  humble  trade:  his 
refusal  soured  the  penitence — it  gave  me  an 
excuse  for  my  career — and  conscience  grapples 
to  an  excuse  as  a  drowning  wretch  to  a  straw. 
Aud  yet  his  hard  father — this  cautious,  moral, 
money-loving  man,  three  months  afterwards, 
suffered  a  rogue — almost  a  stranger — to  decoy 
him  into  a  speculation  that  promised  to  bring 
him  fifty  per  cent.:  he  invested  in  the  traffic 
of  usury  what  had  suffered  to  save  a  hundred 
such  as  I  am  from  perdition,  and  he  lost  it  all; 
it  was  nearly  his  whole  fortune;  but  he  lives 
and  has  his  luxuries  still:  he  cannot  speculate, 
but  he  can  save  :  he  cared  not  if  I  starved,  for 
he  finds  an  hourly  happiness  in  starving  him- 
self." 

And  your  friend,"  said  Philip,  after  a  pause 
in  which  his  young  sympathies  went  danger- 
ously with  the  excuses  for  his  benefactor; 

what  has  become  of  him,  and  the  poor 
girl  ? " 

''My  friend  became  a  great  man;  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  peerage — a  very  ancient 
one — and  to  a  splendid  income.  He  is  living 
still.  Well,  you  shall  hear  about  the  poor  girl ! 
We  are  told  of  victims  of  seduction  dying  in  a 
workhouse,  or  on  a  dunghill,  penitent,  broken- 
hearted, and  uncommonly  ragged  and  senti- 
mental;— it  may  be  a  frequent  case,  but  it 
is  not  the  worst.  It  is  worse,  I  think,  when 
the  fair,  penitent,  innocent,  credulous  dupe 
becomes  in  her  turn  the  deceiver — when 
she  catches  vice  from  the  breath  upon  which 
she  has  hung — when  she  ripens,  and  mellows, 
and  rots  away  into  painted,  blazing,  staring, 
wholesale  harlotry — --^vhen,  in  her  turn,  she 
ruins  warm  youth  with  false  smiles  and  long 
bills — and  when  worse — worse  than  all,  when 
she  has  children,  daughters  perhaps,  brought 
up  to  the  same  trade,  cooped,  plumped,  for 
some  hoary  lecher,  without  a  heart  in  their 
bosoms,  unless  a  balance  for  weighing  money 
may  be  called  a  heart:  Mary  became  this;  and 
I  wish  to  Heaven  she  had  rather  died  in  an 
hospital  !  Her  lover  polluted  her  soul  as  well 
as  her  beauty:  he  found  her  another  lover 
when  he  was  tired  of  her.  When  she  was  at 
the  age  of  thirty- six,  I  m.et  her  in  Paris,  with  a 
daughter  of  sixteen. 


"  I  vras  then  flush  with  money,  frequenting 
salons,  and  playing  .the  part  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man; she  did  not  know  me  at  first;  and  she 
sought  my  acquaintance.  For  you  must  know, 
my  young  friend,"  said  Gawtrey,  abruptly 
breaking  off  the  thread  of  his  narrative,  "  that 
I  am  not  altogether  the  low  dog  you  m.ight 
suppose  in  seeing  me  here.  At  Paris — ah  ! 
you  don't  know  Paris — there  is  a  glorious  fer- 
ment in  society  in  which  the  dregs  are  often 
uppermost  !  I  came  here  at  the  Peace;  and 
here  have  I  resided  the  greater  part  of  each 
year  ever  since.  The  vast  masses  of  energy 
and  life,  broken  up  b}^  the  great  thaw  of  the 
Imperial  system,  floating  along  the  tide,  are 
terrible  icebergs  for  the  vessel  of  the  state. 
Some  think  Napoleonisra  over — its  effects  are 
only  begun.  Society  is  shattered  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  I  laugh  at  the  little 
rivets  by  which  they  think  to  keep  it  together.* 
But  to  return,  Pans,  I  say,  is  the  atmosphere 
for  adventurers — new  faces  and  new  men  are 
so  common  here  that  they  excite  no  im.perti- 
nent  inquiry,  it  is  so  usual  tosee  fortunes  made 
in  a  day  and  spent  in  a  month;  except  in  cer- 
tain circles,  there  is  no  walking  round  a  man's 
character  to  spy  out  where  it  wants  piercing  ! 

"Some  lean  Greek  poet  put  lead  in  his 
pockets  to  prevent  being  blown  away; — put 
gold  in  your  pockets,  and  at  Paris  you  may 
defy  the  sharpest  wmd  in  thQ  world, — yea, 
even  the  breath  of  that  old  y^^oIus — Scandal  ! 
Well,  then,  I  had  money — no  matter  how  I 
came  by  it — and  health,  and  gaiety;  and  I  was 
well  received  in  the  coteries  that  exist  in  all 
capitals,  but  mostly  in  France,  where  pleasure 
is  the  cement  that  joins  many  discordant 
atoms:  here,  I  say,  I  met  Mary  and  her 
daughter,  by  my  old  friend, — the  daughter, 
still  innocent,  but,  sacre !  in  what  an  element 
of  vice  !  We  knew  each  other's  secrets,  Mary 
and  I,  and  kept  them:  she  thought  me  a 
greater  knave  than  I  was,  and  she  intrusted  to 
me  her  intention  of  selling  her  child  to  a  rich 
English  marquis.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poor  girl  confided  to  me  her  horror  of  the 
scenes  she  witnessed  and  the  snares  that  sur- 
rounded her.  What  do  you  think  preserved 
her  pure  from  all  danger  ?  Bah  \  you  will 
never  guess  !— It  was  partly  because,  if  ex- 

*  This  passac^e  was  written  at  a  period  when  the  dy- 
nasty of  Louis  Philippe  seemed  the  most  assured,  and 
Napoleonism  was  indeed  considered  extinct. 
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ample  corrupts,  it  as  often  deters,  but  prin- 
cipally because  she  loved.  A  girl  who  l,oves 
one  man  purely  has  about  her  an  amulet  which 
defies  the  advances  of  the  profligate.  There 
was  a  handsome  young  Italian,  an  artist,  who 
frequented  the  house — he  was  the  man.  I  had 
to  choose,  then,  between  mother  and  daughter: 
I  chose  the  last." 

Philip  seized  hold  of  Gawtrey's  hand, 
grasped  it  warmly,  and  the  good-for-nothing- 
continued, — 

'*  Do  you  know,  that  I  loved  that  girl  as 
well  as  I  had  ever  loved  the  mother,  though  in 
another  way;  she  was  what  I  had  fancied  the 
mother  fo  be;  still  more  fair,  more  graceful, 
more  wmning,  with  a  heart  as  full  of  love  as 
her  mother's  had  been  of  vanity.  I  loved  that 
child  as  if  she  had  been  my  own  daughter — I 
induced  her  to  leave  her  mother's  house — I 
secreted  her — I  saw  her  married  to  the  man 
she  loved — I  gave  her  away,  and  saw  no  more 
of  her  for  several  months." 

"  Why  ?" 

**  Because  I  spent  them  in  prison  !  The 
young  people  could  not  live  upon  air;  I  gave 
them  what  I  had,  and,  in  order  to  do  more  I 
did  something  which  displeased  the  police;  I 
narrowly  escaped  that  time:  but  I  am  popular 
— very  popular,  and  with  plenty  of  witnesses, 
not  over  scrupulous,  I  got  off  !  When  I  was 
released,  I  would  not  go  to  see  them,  for  my 
clothes  were  ragged:  the  police  still  watched 
me,  and  I  would  not  do  them  harm  in  the 
world  !  Ay,  poor  wretches  !  they  struggled  so 
hard:  he  could  get  very  little  by  his  art,  though, 
I  believe,  he  was  a  cleverish  fellow  at  it,  and 
the  money  I  had  given  them  could  not  last  for 
ever.  They  lived  near  the  Champs  Elysees, 
and  at  night  I  used  to  steal  out  and  look 
at  them  through  the  window.  They  seemed  so 
happy,  and  so  handsome,  and  so  good;  but  he 
looked  sickly,  and  I  saw  that,  like  all  Italians, 
he  languished  for  his  own  warm  climate.  But 
man  is  born  to  act  as  well  as  to  contemplate," 
pursued  Gawtrey,  changing  his  tone  into  the 
allegro;  *'  and  I  was  soon  driven  into  my  old 
ways,  though  in  a  lower  line.  I  went  to  Lon- 
don, just  to  give  my  reputation  an  airing,  and 
when  I  returned,  pretty  flush  again,  the  poor 
Italian  was  dead,  and  Fanny  was  a  widow,  with 
one  boy,  and  enceinte  with  a  second  child.  So 
then  I  sought  her  again,  for  her  mother  had 
found  her  out,  and  was  at  her  with  her  devilish 


kindness;  but  Heaven  was  merciful,  and  took 
her  away  from  both  of  us:  she  died  in  giving 
birth  to  a  girl,  and  her  last  words  were  uttered 
to  me,  imploring  me — the  adventurer — the  char- 
;  latan — the  good-for-nothing — to  keep  her  child 
from  the  clutches  of  her  own  mother.  Well,  sir, 
1  did  what  I  could  for  both  the  children ;  but  the 
boy  was  consumptive,  like  his  father,  and  sleeps 
at  Pere-la-Chaise.  The  girl  is  here — you  shall 
see  her  some  day.  Poor  Fanny  !  if  ever  the 
devil  will  let  me,  I  shall  reform  for  her  sake; 
meanwhile,  for  her  sake  I  must  get  grist  for  the 
mill.  j\Iy  story  is  concluded,  for  I  need  not  tell 
you  all  of  my  pranks — of  all  the  parts  I  have 
played  in  life.  I  have  never  been  a  murderer, 
or  a  burglar,  or  a  highway  robber,  or  what  the 
law  calls  a  thief.  I  can  only  say,  as  I  said 
before,  I  have  lived  upon  my  wits,  and  they 
have  been  a  tolerable  capital  on  the  whole.  I 
have  been  an  actor,  a  money-lender,  a  physi- 
cian, a  professor  of  animal  magnetism,  (that 
was  lucrative  till  it  went  out  of  fashion,  per- 
haps it  will  come  in  again ;)  I  have  been  a  lawyer, 
a  house-agent,  a  dealer  in  curiosities  and  china; 
I  have  kept  a  hotel;  I  have  set  up  a  weekly 
newspaper;  I  have  seen  almost  every  city  in 
Europe,  and  made  acquaintance  with  some  of 
its  jails;  but  a  man  who  has  plenty  of  brains 
generally  falls  on  his  legs." 

''And  your  father?  "  said  Philip;  and  here 
he  spoke  to  Gawtrey  of  the  conversation  he 
had  overheard  in  the  churchyard,  but  on  which 
a  scruple  of  natural  delicacy  had  hitherto  kept 
him  silent. 

"Well,  now,"  said  his  host,  while  a  slight 
blush  rose  to  his  cheeks,  "  I  will  tell  you,  that 
though  to  my  father's  sternness  and  avarice  I 
attribute  many  of  my  faults,  I  yet  always  had 
a  sort  of  love  for  him;  and  when  in  London,  I 
accidentally  heard  that  he  was  growing  blind, 
and  living  with  an  artful  old  jade  of  a  house- 
keeper, who  might  send  him  to  rest  with  a  dose 
of  magnesia  the  night  after  she  had  coaxed 
him  to  make  a  will  in  her  favor.    I  sought 

him  out — and  But  you  say  you  heard  what 

passed." 

"Yes;  and  I  heard  him  also  call  you  by 
name,  when  it  was  too  late,  and  I  saw  the  tears 
on  his  cheeks." 

"  Did  you  ? — will  you  swear  to  that  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Gawtrey,  with  vehemence:  then  shad- 
ing his  brow  with  his  hand,  he  fell  into  a  rev- 
erie that  lasted  some  moments. 
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"If  anything  happen  tome,  Philip,"  he  said, 
abruptly,  perhaps  he  may  yet  be  a  father  to 
poor  Fanny;  and  if  he  takes  to  her,  she  will 
repay  him  for  whatever  pain  I  may,  perhaps, 
have  cost  him.  Stop  !  now  I  think  of  it,  I  will 
write  down  his  address  for  you — never  forget 
it — there  !    It  is  time  to  go  to  bed." 

Gawtrey's  tale  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Philip.  Pie  was  too  young,  too  inexperienced, 
too  much  borne  away  by  the  passion  of  the 
narrator,  to  see  that  Gawtrey  had  less  cause 
to  blame  Fate  than  himself.  True,  he  had 
been  unjustly  implicated  in  the  disgrace  of  an 
unworthy  uncle,  but  he  had  lived  with  that 
uncle,  though  he  knew  hiin  to  l:»e  a  common 
cheat-  true  he  had  been  betrayed  by  a  friend, 
but  he  had  before  known  that  friend  to  be  a 
man  without  principle  or  honor.  But  what 
wonder  that  an  ardent  boy  saw  nothing  of  this 
— saw  only  the  good  heart  that  had  saved  a 
poor  girl  from  vice,  and  sighed  to  relieve  a 
harsh  and  avaricious  parent.  Even  the  hints 
that  Gawtrey  unawares  let  fall  of  practices 
scarcely  covered  by  the  jovial  phrase  of  "  a 
great  schoolboy's  scrapes,"  either  escaped  the 
notice  of  Philip,  or  were  charitably  construed 
by  him,  in  the  compassion  and  the  ignorance 
of  a  young,  hasty,  and  grateful  heart. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  And  she's  a  stranger! 

Women — beware  women," — Middleton. 
"  As  we  love  our  youngest  children  best, 

So  the  last  fruit  of  our  affection, 

Wherever  we  bestow  it,  is  most  strong; 

Since  'tis  indeed  our  latest  harvest-home, 

Last  merriment  'fore  winter!" 

Webster:  Devils  Law  Case. 
"  I  would  fain  know  what  kind  of  thing  a  man's 
heart  is  ? 

I  will  report  it  to  you :  'tis  a  thing  framed 
With  divers  corners!  " — Rowley. 

I  HAVE  said  that  Gawtrey's  tale  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Philip; — that  impression  was 
increased  by  subsequent  conversations,  more 
frank  even  than  their  talk  had  hitheito  been. 
There  was  certainly  about  this  man  a  fatal 
charm  which  concealed  his  vices.  It  arose, 
perhaps,  from  the  perfect  combinations  of  his 
physical  frame — from  a  health  which  made  his 
spirits  buoyant  and  hearty  under  all  circum- 
stances— and  a  blood  so  fresh,  so  sanguine. 


that  it  could  not  fail  to  keep  the  pores  of  the 
heart  open.  But  he  was  not  the  less — for  all 
his  kindly  impulses  and  generous  feelings,  and 
despite  the  manner  in  which,  naturally  anxious 
to  make  the  least  unfavorable  portrait  of  him- 
self to  Philip,  he  softened  and  glossed  over 
the  practices  of  his  life — a  thorough  and  com- 
plete rogue,  a  dangerous  desperate,  reckless 
dare-devil;  it  was  easy  to  see  when  anything 
crossed  him,  by  the  cloud  on  his  shaggy  brow, 
by  the  swelling  of  the  veins  on  the  forehead, 
by  the  dilation  of  the  broad  nostril,  that  he 
v/as  one  to  cut  his  way  through  every  obstacle 
to  an  end, — choleric,  impetuous,  fierce,  de- 
termined; such,  indeed,  were  the  qualities  that 
made  him  respected  among  his  associates,  as 
his  more  bland  and  humorous  ones  made  him 
beloved:  he  was,  in  fact,  the  incarnation  of 
that  great  spirit  which  the  lav.'s  of  the  world 
raise  up  against  the  world,  and  by  which  the 
world's  injustice,  on  a  large  scale,  is  awfully 
chastised;  on  a  small  scale,  merely  nibbled  at 
and  harassed,  as  the  rat  that  gnaws  the  hoof 
of  the  elephant: — The  spirit  which,  on  a  vast 
theatre,  rises  up,  gigantic  and  sublime,  in  the 
heroes  of  war  and  revolution — in  Mirabeaus, 
Marats,  Napoleons;  on  a  minor  stage,  it  shows 
itself  in  demagogues,  fanatical  philosophers, 
and  mob-writers;  and  on  the  forbidden  boards, 
before  whose  reeking  lamps  outcasts  sit,  at 
once  audience  and  actors,  it  never  produced  a 
knave  more  consummate  in  his  part,  or  carry- 
ing it  off  with  more  buskined  dignity,  than 
William  Gawtrey.  I  call  him  by  his  aboriginal 
name;  as  for  his  other  appellations,  Bacchus 
himself  had  not  so  many  ! 

One  day,  a  lady,  richly  dressed,  was  ushered 
by  Mr.  Birnie  into  the  bureau  of  Mr.  Love, 
alias  Gawtrey.  Philip  was  seated  by  the  win- 
dow, reading,  for  the  first  time,  the  "  Candide," 
— that  work,  next  to  "  Rasselas,"  the  most 
hopeless  and  gloomy  of  the  sports  of  genius 
with  mankind.  The  lady  seemed  rather  embar- 
rassed when  she  perceived  Mr.  Love  was  not 
alone.  She  drew  back,  and,  drawing  her  veil 
still  more  closely  round  her,  said,  in  French, — 

"  Pardon  me,  I  would  wish  a  private  conver- 
sation." 

Philip  rose  to  withdraw,  when  the  lady,  ob- 
serving him  with  eyes  whose  lustre  shone 
through  the  veil,  said  gently, — 

"But,  perhaps,  the  young  gentleman  is  dis- 
creet." 
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"  He  is  not  discreet,  he  is  discretion  ! — my 
adopted  son.  You  may  confide  in  him — upon 
my  honor  you  may,  madam  I  "  and  Mr.  Love 
placed  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"He  is  very  young,"  said  the  lady,  in  a 
tone  of  involuntary  compassion,  as,  with  a  very 
white  hand,  she  unclasped  the  buckle  of  her 
cloak. 

He  can  the  better  understand  the  curse  of 
celibacy,"  returned  Mr.  Love,  smiling-. 

The  lady  lifted  part  of  her  veil,  and  discov- 
ered a  handsome  mouth,  and  a  set  of  small, 
white  teeth;  for  she,  too,  smiled,  though 
gravely,  as  she  turned  to  Morton,  and 
said — 

''You  seem,  sir,  more  fitted  to  be  a  votary 
of  the  temple  than  one  of  its  officers.  How-  j 
ever,  Monsieur  Love,  let  there  be  no  mistake  | 
between  us;  I  do  not  come  here  to  form  j 
marriage,  but  to  prevent  one.  I  understand  j 
that  Monsieur  the  Vicomte  de  Vaudemont  has  i 
called  into  request  your  services.  I  am  one  j 
of  the  Vicomte's  family;  we  are  all  anxious  ' 
that  he  should  not  contract  an  engagement  of  i 
the  strange,  and,  pardon  me,  unbecoming  char-  j 
acter,  which  must  stamp  an  union  formed  at  a! 
public  office." 

"  I  assure  you,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Love,  with 
dignity,  "  that  we  have  contributed  to  the  very 
first  " 

'^Mon  Dicu ! "  interrupted  the  lady,  vv^ith 
much  impatience,  "  spare  me  an  eulogy  on 
your  establishment:  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very  ! 
respectable;  and  for  grisettes  and  epicicrs  may! 
do  extremely  well.  But  the  Vicomte  is  a  man  \ 
of  birth  and  connections.  Li  a  word,  what  he  i 
contemplates  is  preposterous.  I  know  not  \ 
what  fee  Monsieur  Love  expects;  but  if  he! 
contrive  to  amuse  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  \ 
and  to  frustrate  every  connection  he  proposes  ! 
to  form,  that  fee,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be  ' 
doui)led.    Do  you  understand  me  ?  "  j 

''Perfectly,  madam;  yet  it  is  not  your  offer  i 
that  will  l)ias  me,  but  the  desire  to  oblige  so 
charming  a  lady." 

"  It  is  agreed,  then  ?  "  said  the  lady,  care- 
lessly; and  as  she  spoke,  she  again  glanced  at 
Philip.  I 

"  If  madame  will  call  again,  I  will  inform  j 
her  of  my  plans,"  said  Mr.  Love.  i 

"  Yes,  I  will  call  again.  Good  morning  !  "  | 
As  she  rose  and  passed  Philip,  she  wholly  put  j 
aside  her  veil,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  gaze  | 


entirely  free  from  coquetry,  but  curious, 
searching,  and  perhaps  admiring— the  look 
that  an  artist  may  give  to  a  picture  that  serms 
of  more  value  than  the  place  where  he  finds 
it  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  countenance 
of  the  lady  herself  was  fair  and  noble,  2nd 
Philip  felt  a  strange  thrill  at  his  heart  as,  with 
a  slight  inclination  of  her  head,  she  turned 
from  the  room. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Gawtrey,  laughing,  "  this  is 
not  the  first  time  I  have  been  paid  by  relations 
to  break  off  the  marriages  I  had  formed. 
Egad  !  if  one  could  open  a  bureau  to  make 
married  people  single,  one  would  soon  be  a 
Croesus  I  Well,  then,  this  decides  me  to  com- 
plete the  union  between  Monsieur  Goupille 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Courval.  I  had  balanced 
a  little  hitherto  between  the  epicier  and  the 
Vicomte.  Now  I  will  conclude  matters.  Do 
you  know,  Phil,  I  think  you  have  made  a  con- 
quest ?  " 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  Philip,  coloring. 

In  effect,  that  very  evening  Mr.  Love  saw 
both  the  epicier  and  Adele,  and  fixed  the  mar- 
riage-day. As  Monsieur  Goupille  was  a  person 
of  great  distinction  in  the  Faubourg,  this  wed- 
ding was  one  upon  which  Mr.  Love  congratu- 
lated himself  greatly;  and  he  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  for  himself  and  his  partners 
to  honor  the  7ioces  with  their  presence. 

A  night  or  two  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
marriage  of  Monsieur  Goupille  and  the  aristo- 
cratic Adele,  when  Mr.  Birnie  had  retired, 
Gawtrey,  made  his  usual  preparations  for  en- 
joying himself  But  this  time  the  cigar  and 
the  punch  seemed  to  fail  of  their  effect.  Gaw- 
trey remained  moody  and  silent:  and  Morton 
war  thinkino;  cf  the  bright  eyes  of  the  lady 
who  was  so  much  interested  against  the  amours 
of  the  Vicomte  de  Vaudemont. 

At  last,  Gawtrey  broke  silence, — 

"  My  young  friend,"  said  he,  ^'I  told  you  of 
my  little  protegee ;  I  have  been  buying  toys 
for  her  this  morning;  she  is  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture: to-morrow  is  her  birthday — she  will  then 
be  six  years  old.  But — but — "  here  Gawtrey 
sighed, — "  I  fear  she  is  not  all  right  here," 
and  he  touched  his  forehead. 

"  I  should  like  much  to  see  her,"  said  Philip, 
not  noticing  the  latter  remark. 

"And  you  shall — you  shall  come  with  me 
to  morrow.  Heigho  !  I  should  not  like  to 
die,  for  her  sake  ! " 
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"  Does  her  ^vretched  relation  attempt  to  re- 
gain her  ? " 

"  Her  relation  !  No;  slie  is  no  more — she 
died  about  two  years  since  !  Poor  Mary  !  I 
— well,  this  is  folly.  But  Fanny  is  at  present 
in  a  convent;  they  are  all  kind  to  her,  but 
then  I  pay  well;  if  I  were  dead,  and  the  pay 
stopped, — again  I  ask,  what  would  become  of 
her,  unless,  as  I  before  said,  my  father  " 

"But  you  are  making  a  fortune  now?" 

"  If  this  lasts — yes;  but  I  live  in  fear — the 
police  of  this  cursed  city  are  lynx-eyed:  how- 
ever, that  is  the  bright  side  of  the  question." 

"  Why  not  have  the  child  v.-ith  you,  since 
you  love  her  so  much  ?  She  would  be  a  great 
comfort  to  you." 

"Is  this  a  place  for  a  child — a  girl?"  said 
Gawtrey,  stamping  his  foot  impatiently.  "  I 
should  go  mad  if  I  saw  that  villainous  dead- 
man's  eye  bent  upon  her  !  " 

"  You  speak  of  Birnie.  How  can  you  endure 
him  ?  "  I 

"When  you  are  my  age  you  will  know  why  j 
we  endure  what  we  dread  —  why  we  make 
friends  of  those  who  else  v/ould  be  most  horri- 
ble foes:  no,  no — nothing  can  deliver  me  of 
this  man  but  Death.  And — and — "  added 
Gawtrey,  turning  pale,  "  I  cannot  murder  a 
man  who  eats  my  bread.  There  are  stronger 
ties,  my  lad,  than  affection,  that  bind  men,  like 
galley-slaves,  together.  He  who  can  hang  you 
puts  the  halter  round  your  neck  and  leads  you 
by  it  like  a  dog." 

A  shudder  came  over  the  young  listener. 
And  what  dark  secrets,  known  only  to  those 
two,  had  bound,  to  a  man  seemingly  his  sub- 
ordinate and  tool,  the  strong  will  and  resolute 
temper  of  William  Gawtrey  ? 

"  But,  begone,  dull  care  !  "  exclaimed  Gaw- 
trey, rousing  himself.  "  And,  after  all,  Birnie 
is  a  useful  fellow,  and  dare  no  more  turn 
against  me  than  I  against  him  !  Why  don't 
you  drink  more  ? 

"'Oh!  have  you  e'er  heard  of  the  fames,  Captain 
Wattle?'" 

and  Gawtrey  broke  out  into  a  loud  Bacchana- 
lian hymn,  in  which  Philip  could  find  no  mirth, 
and  from  which  the  songster  suddenly  paused 
to  exclaim, — 

"  Mind  you  say  nothing  about  Fanny  to 
Birnie;  my  secrets  with  him  are  not  of  that 
nature.    He  could  not  hurt  her,  poor  lamb  I 


it  is  true, — at  least,  as  far  as  I  can  foresee 
But  one  can  never  feel  too  sure  of  one's  lamb, 
if  one  once  introduces  it  to  the  butcher  !  " 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  bureau  was 
closed,  and  Philip  and  Gawtrey  repaired  to  the 
convent.  It  was  a  dismal-looking  place  as  to 
the  exterior;  but,  within,  there  was  a  large 
garden,  well  kept,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
winter,  seemed  fair  and  refreshing,  compared 
with  the  polluted  streets.  The  window  of  the 
room  into  which  they  were  shown  looked  upon 
the  greed  sward,  with  walls  covered  with  ivy 
at  the  farther  end.  And  Philip's  own  child- 
hood came  back  to  him  as  he  gazed  on  the 
quiet  of  the  lonely  place. 

The  door  opened — an  infant  voice  was  heard, 
a  voice  of  glee — of  rapture;  and  a  child,  light 
and  beautiful  as  a  fairy,  bounded  to  Gawtrey's 
breast. 

Nestling  there,  she  kissed  his  face,  his  hands, 
his  clothes,  with  a  passion  that  did  not  seem 
to  belong  to  her  age,  laughing  and  sobbing 
almost  at  a  breath. 

On  his  part,  Gawtrey  appeared  equally  af- 
fected; he  stroked  down  her  hair  with  his  huge 
hand,  calling  her  all  manner  of  pet  names,  in 
a  trem.ulous  voice  that  vainly  struggled  to  be 
gay. 

At  length  he  took  the  toys  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  his  capacious  pockets,  and 
strewing  them  on  the  floor,  fairly  stretched  his 
vast  bulk  along;  while  the  child  tumbled  over 
him,  sometimes  grasping  at  the  toys,  and,  then 
again  returning  to  his  bosom,  and  laying  her 
head  there,  looked  up  quietly  into  his  eyes,  as 
if  the  joy  were  too  much  for  her. 

Morton  unheeded  by  both,  stood  by  with 
folded  arms.  He  thought  of  his  lost  and  un- 
grateful brother,  and  muttered  to  himself, — 

"  Fool  !  "  when  she  is  older,  she  will  forsake 
him  !  " 

Fanny  betrayed  in  her  face  the  Italian  ori- 
gin of  her  father.  She  had  that  exceeding 
richness  of  complexion  which,  though  no  com- 
mon even  in  Italy,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
daughters  of  that  land,  and  which  harmonized 
well  with  the  purple  lustre  of  her  hair,  and  the 
full,  clear  iris  of  the  dark  eyes.  Never  were 
parted  cherries  brighter  than  her  dev/y  lips;  and 
the  color  of  the  open  neck  and  the  rounded 
arms  was  of  a  whiteness  still  more  dazzling, 
from  the  darkness  of  the  hair  and  the  carnation 
of  the  glowing  cheek. 
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Suddenly  Fanny  started  from  Gawtrey's 
arms,  and  running  up  to  Morton,  gazed  at  him 
wistfully,  and  said,  in  French, — 

"  Who  are  you  ?  Do  you  come  from  the 
moon? — I  think  you  do."  Then  stopping  ab- 
ruptly, she  broke  into  a  verse  of  a  nursery- 
song,  which  she  chaunted  with  a  low,  listless 
tone,  as  if  she  were  not  conscious  of  the  sense. 
As  she  thus  sung,  Morton,  looking  at  her,  felt 
a  strange  and  painful  doubt  seize  him.  The 
child's  eyes,  though  soft,  were  so  vacant  in 
their  gaze.  ■ 

"  And  why  do  I  come  from  the  moon  ? " 
said  he. 

"  Because  you  look  sad  and  cross.  I  don't 
like  you — I  don't  like  the  moon,  it  gives  me  a 
pain  here  ! "  and  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
temples.  Have  you  got  anything  for  Fanny 
— poor,  poor  Fanny  ? "  and,  dwelling  on  the 
epithet,  she  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"  You  are  rich,  Fanny,  with  all  those 
toys." 

"Ami  ? — everybody  calls  me  poor  Fanny 
— everybody  but  papa;  "  and  she  ran  again  to 
Gawtrey,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"  She  calls  me  papa  !  "  said  Gawtrey,  kissing 
her;  "you  hear  it? — Bless  her  !" 

"  And  you  never  kiss  anyone  but  Fanny — 
you  have  no  other  little  girl  ?  "  said  the  child, 
earnestly,  and  with  a  look  less  vacant  than  that 
which  had  saddened  Morton. 

"  No  other — no — nothing  under  heaven,  and 
perhaps  above  it,  but  you  !  "  and  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms.  "  But,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause — "but  mind  me,  Fanny,  you  must  like 
this  gentleman.  He  will  be  always  good  to 
you:  and  he  had  a  little  brother  whom  he  was 
as  fond  of  as  I  am  of  you." 

"  No,  I  won't  like  him — I  won't  like  any- 
body but  you  and  my  sister  !  " 

*'  Sister  ! — who  is  your  sister  ?  " 

The  child's  face  relapsed  into  an  expression 
almost  of  idiotcy.  "  I  don't  know — I  never 
saw  her.  I  hear  her  sometimes,  but  I  don't 
understand  what  she  says. — Hush  ! — come 
here  !"  and  she  stole  to  the  window  on  tiptoe. 
Ciawtrey  ff)llowed  and  looked  out. 

"  Do  you  hear  her,  now  ?  "  said  Fanny. 
"  What  does  she  say  ?  " 

As  the  girl  spoke,  some  bird  among  the 
evergreens  uttered  a  shrill,  plaintive  cry,  rather 
than  song, — a  sound  which  the  thrush  occa- 
sionally makes  in  the  v/inter,  and  which  seems 


to  express  something  of  fear,  and  pain,  and 
impatience. 

"  What  does  she  say  ? — can  you  tell  me  ? " 
asked  the  child. 

"Pooh  !  that  is  a  bird;  why  do  you  call  it 
your  sister?" 

"  I  don't  know! — because  it  is — because  it 
— because — I  don't  know — is  it  not  in  pain  ? 
— do  something  for  it,  papa  !  " 

Gawtrey  glanced  at  Morton,  whose  face  be- 
tokened his  deep  pity,  and  creeping  up  to  him, 
whispered, — 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  really  touched  here  ? 
No,  no,  she  will  outgrow  it — I  am  sure  she 
will  !  " 

Morton  sighed. 

Fanny  by  this  time  had  again  seated  her- 
self in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  arranged 
her  toys,  but  without  seeming  to  take  pleasure 
in  them. 

At  last  Gawtrey  was  obliged  to  depart^  The 
lay  sister,  who  had  charge  of  Fanny,  v/as 
summoned  into  the  parlor,  and  then  the 
child's  manner  entirely  changed, — her  face 
grew  purple — she  sobbed  with  as  much  anger 
as  grief;  "She  would  not  leave  papa — she 
would  not  go — that  she  would  not  !  " 

"  It  is  always  so,"  whispered  Gawtrey  to 
Morton,  in  an  abashed  and  apologetic  voice. 
"It  is  so  difficult  to  get  away  from  her.  Just 
go  and  talk  with  her  while  I  steal  out." 

Morton  went  to  her,  as  she  struggled  with 
the  patient,  good-natured  sister,  and  began  to 
soothe  and  caress  her,  till  she  turned  on  him 
her  large  humid  eyes,  and  said,  mournfully, — ■ 

"  Ttt  es  mechant,  tu.    Poor  Fanny  !  " 

"But  this  pretty  doll  "  began  the  sister. 

The  child  looked  at  it  joylessly, — 
I     "  And  papa  is  going  to  die  !  " 
I     "  Whenever  Monsieur  goes,"  whispered  the 
I  nun,  "she  always  says  that  he  is  dead,  and 
■cries  herself  quietly  to  sleep;  when  Monsieur 
returns,  she  says  he  is  come  to  life  again. 
Some  one,  I  suppose,  once  talked  to  her  about 
death;  and  she  thinks  when  she  loses  sight  of 
any  one,  that  that  is  death." 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Morton,  with  a  tremb- 
ling voice. 

The  child  looked  up,  smiled,  stroked  his 
cheek  with  her  little  hand,  and  said, — 

<  Thank  you  ! — Yes  \—poor  Fanny  !  Ah,  he 
is  going — see  ! — let  me  go  too — tu  es  mhha7zt.'* 

"  But,"  said  Morton,  detaining  her  gently, 
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do  you  know  .that  you  give  him  pain  ? — you 
niake  him  cry  by  showing  pain  yourself. 
Don't  make  him  so  sad  !  " 

The  child  seemed  struck,  hung  down  her 
head  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  thought,  and  then, 
jumping  from  Morton's  lap,  ran  to  Gawtrey, 
put  up  her  pouting  lips,  and  said, — 

"  One  kiss  more  !  " 

Gawtrey  kissed  her,  and  turned  away  his 
head. 

"  Fanny  is  a  good  girl;  "  and  Fanny,  as  she 
spoke,  went  back  to  Morton,  and  put  her  little 
fingers  into  her  eyes,  as  if  either  to  shut  out 
Gawtrey's  retreat  from  her  sight,  or  to  press 
back  her  tears. 

"  Give  me  the  doll  now,  sister  Marie." 

Morton  smiled  and  sighed,  placed  the  child, 
who  struggled  no  more,  in  the  nun's  arms,  and 
left  the  room;  but  as  he  closed  the  door,  he 
looked  back,  and  saw  that  Fanny  had  escaped 
from  the  sister,  thrown  herself  on  the  floor, 
and  was  crying,  but  not  loud. 

Is  she  not  a  little  darling  ?  "  said  Gawtrey, 
as  they  gained  the  street. 

"She  is,  indeed,  a  most  beautiful  child  !  " 

"And  you  will  love  her  if  I  leave  her  penni- 
less," said  Gawtrey  abruptly.  "  It  was  your 
love  for  your  mother  and  your  brother  that 
made  me  like  you  from  the  first.  Ay,"  con- 
tinued Gawtrey,  in  a  tone  of  great  earnestness, 
— "ay,  and  whatever  may  happen  to  me,  I  will 
strive  and  keep  you,  my  poor  lad,  harmless; 
and  what  is  better,  innocent  even  of  such  mat- 
ters as  sit  light  enough  on  my  own  well- 
seasoned  conscience.  In  turn,  if  ever  you  have 
the  power,  be  good  to  her, — yes,  be  good  to 
her  !  and  I  won't  say  a  harsh  word  to  you  if 
ever  j'-ou  like  to  turn  king's  evidence  against 
myself." 

"  Gawtrey  !  "  said  Morton,  reproachfully, 
and  almost  fiercely. 

"  Bah  ! — such  things  are  !  But  tell  me 
honestly,  do  you  think  she  is  very  strange — 
very  deficient  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  enough  of  her  to  judge," 
answered  Morton,  evasively. 

"She  is  so  changeful,"  persisted  Gawtrey; 
"  sometimes  you  would  say  that  she  was  above 
her  age,  she  comes  out  with  such  thoughtful, 
clever  things,  then,  the  next  moment,  she 
throws  me  into  despair.  These  nuns  are  very 
skilful  in  education; — at  least  they  are  said  to 
be  so.  The  doctors  give  me  hope,  too;  you 
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see  her  poor  mother  was  very  unhappy  at  the 
time  of  her  birth, — delirious,  indeed, — that 
may  account  for  it.  I  often  fancy  that  it  is 
the  constant  excitement  which  her  state  occa- 
sions me,  that  makes  me  love  her  so  much; 
yoti  see  she  is  one  who  can  never  shift  for  her- 
self. I  must  get  money  for  her;  I  have  left  a 
little  already  with  the  superior,  and  I  would 
not  touch  it  to  save  myself  from  famine  !  If 
she  has  money,  people  will  be  kind  enough  to 
her.  And  then,"  continued  Gawtrey,  "  you 
must  perceive  that  she  loves  nothing  in  the 
world  but  me — me,  whom  nobody  else  loves  ! 
Well — well,  now  to  the  shop  again  !  " 

On  returning  home,  the  ^^'^//Zi?  informed  them 
that  a  lady  had  called,  and  asked  both  for 
Monsieur  Love  and  the  young  gentleman,  and 
seemed  much  chagrined  at  missing  both.  By 
the  description,  Morton  guessed  she  was  the 
fair  incognita,  and  felt  disappointed  at  having 
lost  the  interview. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  The  cursed  carle  was  at  his  wonted  trade, 
Still  tempting  heedless  men  into  his  snare. 
In  witching  wise,  as  I  before  have  said; 
But  when  he  saw,  in  goodly  gear  array'd, 
The  grave  majestic  knight  approaching  nigh, 
His  countenance  fell." 

— Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence. 

The  morning  rose  that  was  to  unite  Mon- 
sieur Goupille  with  Mademoiselle  Adele  de 
Courval.  The  ceremony  was  performed,  and 
bride  and  bridegroom  went  through  that  try- 
ing ordeal  with  becoming  gravity.  Only  the 
elegant  Adele  seemed  more  unaffectedly  agi- 
tated than  Mr.  Love  could  well  account  for; 
she  was  very  nervous  in  church,  and  more 
often  turned  her  eyes  to  the  door  than  to  the 
alter.  Perhaps  she  wanted  to  run  away;  but 
it  was  either  too  late  or  too  early  for  that  pro- 
ceeding. The  rite  performed,  the  happy  pair 
and  their  friends  adjourned  to  the  Cadran 
Bleu,  that  restaurant  so  celebrated  in  the 
festivities  of  the  good  citizens  of  Paris.  Here 
Mr.  Love  had  ordered,  at  the  dpiciers  expense, 
a  most  tasteful  entertainment. 

"  Sacrd !  but  you  have  not  played  the 
economist.  Monsieur  Lofe,"  said  Monsieur 
Goupille,  rather  querulously,  as  he  glanced  at 
the  long  room  adorned  with  artificial  flowers, 
and  the  table  h  cinquante  converts. 
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"  Bah,"  replied  Mr.  Love,  "you  can  re- 
trench afterwards.  Think  of  the  fortune  she 
brought  you." 

"  It  is  a  pretty  sum,  certainly,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Goupille,  '*  and  the  notary  is  perfectly 
satisfied." 

"There  is  not  a  marriage  in  Paris  that  does 
me  more  credit,"  said  Mr.  Love;  and  he 
marched  off  to  receive  the  compliments  and 
congratulations  that  awaited  him  among  such 
of  the  guests  as  were  aware  of  his  good 
offices.  The  Vicomte  de  Vaudemont  was  of 
course  not  present.  He  had  not  been  near 
Mr.  Love  since  Adele  had  accepted  \.\\Q£'picie?\ 
But  Madame  Beavor,  in  a  white  bonnet  lined 
with  lilac,  was  hanging,  sentimentally,  on  the 
arm  of  the  Pole,  who  looked  very  grand  with 
his  white  favor;  and  Mr.  Riggings  had  been 
introduced,  by  Mr.  Love,  to  a  little  dark 
Creole,  who  wore  paste  diamonds,  and  had 
very  languishing  eyes;  so  that  Mr.  Love's 
heart  might  well  swell  with  satisfaction  at  the 
prospect  of  the  various  blisses  to  come,  which 
might  owe  their  origin  to  his  benevolence.  In 
fact,  that  archpriest  of  the  Temple  of  Hymen 
was  never  more  great  than  he  was  that  day; 
never  did  his  establishment  seem  more  solid, 
his  reputation  more  popular,  or  his  fortune 
more  sure.    He  was  the  life  of  the  party. 

The  banquet  over,  the  revellers  prepared  for 
a  dance.  ISIonsieur  Goupille,  in  tights,  still 
tighter  than  he  usually  wore,  and  of  a  rich 
nankeen,  quite  new,  with  striped  silk  stockings, 
opened  the  ball  with  the  lady  of  a  rich pdtlssier 
in  the  same  Faubourg;  Mr.  Love  took  out  the 
bride.  The  evening  advanced;  and  after  sev- 
eral other  dances  of  ceremony,  Monsieur  Gou- 
pille conceived  himself  entitled  to  dedicate  one 
to  connubial  affection.  A  country-dance  was 
called,  and  the  epicier  claimed  the  fair  hand  of 
the  gentle  Adele.  About  this  time,  two  persons, 
not  hitherto  perceived,  had  quietly  entered  the 
room,  and,  standing  near  the  doorway,  seemed 
examining  the  dancers,  as  if  in  search  for  some 
one.  They  bobbed  their  heads  up  and  down, 
to  and  fro — now  stopped — now  stood  on  tip- 
toe. The  one  was  a  tall,  large-whiskered, 
fair-haired  man:  the  other  a  little,  thin,  neatly 
dressed  person,  who  kept  his  hand  on  the 
arm  of  his  companion,  and  whispered  to  him 
fiom  time  to  time.  The  whiskered  gentleman 
replied  in  a  guttural  tone,  which  proclaimed 
his  origin  to  be  German.    The  busy  dancers 


did  not  perceive  the  strangers.  ^The  bystanders 
did,  and  a  hum  of  curiosity  circled  round;  who 
could  they  be  ? — who  had  invited  them  ? — they 
were  new  faces  in  the  Faubourg — perhaps  re- 
lations to  Adele  ? 

In  high  delight  the  fair  bride  was  skipping 
down  the  middle,  while  Monsieur  Goupille, 
wiping  his  forehead  with  care  admired  her 
agility;  when,  lo  and  behold  !  the  whiskered 
gentleman  I  have  described,  abruptly  advanced 
from  his  companion,  and  cried — 

"      voila  ! — sac  re  tonnerre  !  " 

At  that  voice — at  that  apparition,  the  bride 
halted;  so  suddenly  indeed,  that  she  had  not 
time  to  put  down  both  feet,  but  remained  with 
one  high  in  the  air,  while  the  other  sustained 
itself  on  the  light  fantastic  toe.  The  company 
naturally  imagined  this  to  be  an  operatic 
flourish,  which  called  for  approbation.  Mon- 
sieur Love,  who  was  thundering  down  behind 
her,  cried  "Bravo!"  and  as  the  well-grown 
gentleman  had  to  make  a  sweep  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing her  equilibrium,  he  came  full  against 
the  whiskered  stranger,  and  sent  him  off  as  a 
bat  sends  a  ball. 

Mon  Dieu cried  Monsieur  Goupille. 
Ma  doitce  amie — she  has  fainted  away  !  "  And, 
indeed,  Adele  had  no  sooner  recovered  her 
balance,  than  she  resigned  it  once  more  into 
the  arms  of  the  startled  Pole,  who  was  happily 
at  hand. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  German  stranger,  who 
had  saved  himself  from  falling  by  coming  with 
his  full  force  upon  the  toes  of  Mr.  Higgins, 
again  advanced  to  the  spot,  and,  rudely  seiz- 
ing the  fair  bride  by  the  arm,  exclaimed, — 

"  No  sham  if  you  please,  madame — speak  ! 
What  the  devil  have  you  done  with  the 
money  ?  " 

"Really,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  Goupille,  draw- 
ing up  his  cravat,  "this  is  very  extraordinary 
conduct  !  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  this 
lady's  money  ? — it  is  my  money  now,  sir  !  " 

"Oho!  it  is,  is  it?  we'll  soon  see  that. 
Approchez  done,  Monsieur  Favarf,  faites  votre 
devoir. * 

At  these  words  the  small  companion  of  the 
stranger  slowly  sauntered  to  the  spot,  while  at 
the  sound  of  his  name  and  the  tread  of  his 
step,  the  throng  gave  way  to  the  right  and  left. 
For  Monsieur  Favart  was  one  of  the  most  re- 

*  Approach,  then,  Monsieur  Favart,  and  do  your 
duty. 
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nowned  chiefs  of  the  great  Parisian  police — a 
man  worthy  to  be  the  contemporary  of  the 
illustrious  Vidocq. 

"  Calmez  voiis^  messieurs;  do  not  be  alarmed, 
ladies,"  said  this  gentleman,  in  the  mildest  of 
all  human  voices;  and  certainly  no  oil  dropped 
on  the  waters  ever  produced  so  tranquillizing 
an  effect  as  that  small,  feeble,  gentle  tenor. 
The  Pole  in  especial,  who  was  holding  the  fair 
bride  with  both  his  arms,  shook  all  over,  and 
seemed  about  to  let  his  burden  gradually  slide 
to  the  floor,  when  Monsieur  Favart,  looking  at 
him  with  a  benevolent  smile,  said, — 

^'Aha^  tnon  brave!  cest  toi.  Restez  done. 
Res  fez,  tenant  ton  jours  la  dame  !  "  * 

The  Pole,  thus  condemned,  in  the  French 
idiom,  "  always  to  hold  the  dame,  mechanically 
raised  the  arms  he  had  previously  dejected, 
and  the  police  officer,  with  an  approving  nod 
of  the  head,  said, — ■ 

^'Bon  !  ne  bougez  poiJit..  e'est  ^a  \ 

Monsieur  Goupille,  in  equal  surprise  and 
indignation  to  see  his  better  half  thus  con- 
signed, without  any  care  to  his  own  marital 
feelings,  to  the  arms  of  another,  was  about  to 
snatch  her  from  the  Pole,  when  Monsieur 
Favart,  touching  him  on  the  breast  with  his 
little  finger,  said,  in  the  suavest  manner, — 

^'Mon  bourgeois,  meddle  not  with  what  does 
not  concern  you  !  " 

With  what  does  not  concern  me ! "  re- 
peated Monsieur  Goupille,  drawing  himself  up 
to  so  great  a  stretch  that  he  seemed  pulling  off 
his  tights  the  wrong  way.  "  Explain  yourself, 
if  you  please  !    This  lady  is  my  wife  !  " 

"  Say  that  again,— that's  all  !  "  cried  the 
whiskered  stranger,  in  most  horrible  French, 
and  with  a  furious  grimace,  as  he  shook  both 
his  fists  just  under  the  nose  of  the  epicier. 

"  Say  it  again,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  Goupille, 
by  no  means  daunted;  "and  why  should  not 
I  say  it  again  ? — That  lady  is  my  wife  !  " 

"You  lie! — she  is  mine!''  cried  the  Ger- 
man; and  bending  down,  he  caught  the  fair 
Adele  from  the  Pole  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
as  if  she  had  never  had  a  great-grandfather  a 
marquis,  and  giving  her  a  shake  that  might 
have  roused  the  dead,  thundered  out, — 

"  Speak  !  Madame  Bihl  !  Are  you  my  wife 
or  not  ?  " 


*  Aha,  my  fine  fellow!  it's  you.   Stay  thea  Stay, 
always  holding  the  dame. 
t  Good!  don't  stir — that's  it. 


"  J/^^/zj-Zr^/ "  murmured  Adele  opening  her 
eyes. 

"  T  here — you  hear — she  owns  me  !  "  said 
the  German,  appealing  to  the  company  with  a 
triumphant  air. 

^^Cest  vrai!''  said  the  soft  voice  of  the 
policeman.  "  And  now,  pray  don't  let  us  dis- 
turb your  amusements  any  longer.  We  have 
a  fiacre  at  the  door.  Remove  your  lady. 
Monsieur  Bihl." 

"  Monsieur  Lofe  ! — Monsieur  Lofe  !  "  cried, 
or  rather  screeched,  the  epicier,  darting  across 
the  room,  and  seizing  the  chef  by  the  tail  of 
his  coat,  just  as  he  was  half  way  through  the 
door,  "  Come  back  !  Quelle  mauvaise plaisan- 
terie  me  faites-vous  ici  ?  *  Did  you  not  tell  me 
that  lady  was  single  ?  Am  I  married  or  not  ? 
Do  I  stand  on  my  head  or  my  heels  ?  " 

"Hush — hush  \  mo  n  bon  bourgeois  !''  whis- 
pered Mr.  Love,  "all  shall  be  explained  to- 
morrow !  " 

"Who  is  this  gentleman  ?  "  asked  Monsieur 
Favart,  approaching  Mr.  Love,  who  seeing 
himself  in  for  it,  suddenly  jerked  off  the  spi- 
cier, thrust  his  hands  down  into  his  breeches 
pockets,  buried  his  chin  in  his  cravat,  elevated 
his  eyebrows,  screwed  in  his  eyes,  and  puffed 
out  his  cheeks,  so  that  the  astonished  Mon- 
sieur Goupille  really  thought  himself  be- 
witched, and  literally  did  not  recognize  the 
face  of  the  match-maker. 

"  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?  "  repeated  the  lit- 
tle officer,  standing  beside,  or  rather  below, 
Mr.  Love,  and  looking  so  diminutive  by  the 
contrast,  that  you  might  have  fancied  that  the 
Priest  of  Hymen  had  only  to  breathe  to  blow 
him  away. 

"  Who  should  he  be,  monsieur  ?  "  cried,  with 
great  pertness,  Madame  Rosalie  Caumartin, 
coming  to  the  relief,  with  the  generosity  of  her 
sex — "  This  is  Monsieur  Lofe — Anglais  celebre. 
What  have  you  to  say  against  him  ?  " 

"  He  has  got  five  hundred  francs  of  mine  !  "  . 
cried  the  spicier. 

The  policeman  scanned  Mr.  Love,  with  great 
attention.  "  So  you  are  in  Paris  again  ? — 
Hein  ! — vous  jouez  toujour s  votre  role  /  "  f 

''Ma foi!  "  said  Mr.  Love,  boldly;  "  I  don't 
understand  what  Monsieur  means;  my  char- 
acter is  well  known — go  and  inquire  it  in  Lon- 
don— ask  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  what 

*  What  scurvy  trick  is  this  you're  playing  me  ? 
I    t  You're  always  acting  your  part. 
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is  said  of  me— rinquire  of  my  Ambassador — 
demand  of  my  " 

"  Votre  passeport,  monsieur?'' 
It  is  at  home.    A  gentleman  does  not 
carry  his  passport  in  his  pocket  when  he  goes 
to  a  ball  !  " 

'^I  will  call  and  see  it — au  revoir  !  Take 
my  advice  and  leave  Paris;  I  think  I  have  seen 
you  somewhere  I  " 

"  Yet  I  never  had  the  honer  to  marry  mon- 
sieur !  "  said  Mr.  Love,  with  a  polite  bow. 

In  return  for  his  joke,  the  policeman  gave 
Mr.  Love  one  look — it  was  a  quiet  look,  very 
quiet;  but  Ivlr.  Love  seemed  uncommonly 
affected  by  it;  he  did  not  say  another  w^ord, 
but  found  himself  outside  the  house  in  a 
twinkling.  Monsieur  Favart  turned  round 
and  saw  the  Pole  making  himself  as  small  as 
possible  behind  the  goodly  proportions  of 
Madame  Beavor. 

"  What  name  does  that  gentleman  go  by  ? " 
So — vo — lofski,  the  heroic  Pole,"  cried 
Madame  Beavor,  with  sundry  misgivings  at 
the  unexpected  cowardice  of  '  so  great  a  pa- 
triot. 

Hein  !  take  care  of  yourselves,  ladies.  I 
have  nothing  against  that  person  this  time. 
But  Monsieur  Latour  has  served  his  appren- 
ticeship at  the  galleys,  and  is  no  more  a  Pole 
than  I  am  a  Jew." 

"And  this  lady's  fortune  !  "  cried  Monsieur 
Goupille,  pathetically;  "the  settlements  are 
all  made — the  notaries  all  paid.  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  some  mistake." 

Monsieur  Bihl,  who  had  by  this  time  re- 
stored his  lost  Helen  to  her  senses,  stalked  up 
to  the  epicier,  dragging  the  lady  along  with 
him. 

"  Sir,  there  is  no  mistake  !  But,  when  I 
have  got  the  money,  if  you  like  to  have  the 
lady  you  are  welcome  to  her." 

Monstre      again  muttered  the  fair  Adele. 

•'The  long  and  the  short  of  it,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Favart,  "is,  that  Monsieur  Bihl  is  a 
brave  garfon,  and  has  been  half  over  the 
world  as  a  courier." 

"A  courier  !"  exclaimed  several  voices. 

"  Madame  was  nursery-governess  to  an 
Y.ng\'\?,\\  milord.  They  married,  and  quarrelled 
— no  harm  in  that,  mes  amis ;  nothing  more 
common.  Monsieur  Bihl  is  a  very  faithful 
fellow;  nursed  his  last  master  in  an  illness 
that  ended  fatally,  because  he  travelled  with 


his  doctor.  Milord  left  him  a  handsome 
legacy — he  retired  from  service,  and  fell  ill 
perhaps  from  idleness  or  beer.  Is  not  that 
the  story.  Monsieur  Bihl  ?  " 

"  He  was  always  drunk — the  wretch  !  "  sob- 
bed Adele. 

"  That  was  to  drown  my  domestic  sorrows," 
said  the  German;  "and  when  I  was  sick  in 
my  bed,  madame  ran  off  with  my  money. 
Thanks  to  monsieur,  I  have  found  both,  and  I 
wish  you  a  very  good  night." 

Dansez  vans  ton  jour  s^  mes  amis,'"  said  the 
officer,  bowing.  And  following  Adele  and  her 
spouse,  the  little  man  left  the  room — where  he 
had  caused,  in  chests  so  broad  and  limbs  so 
doughty,  much  the  same  consternation  as  that 
which  some  diminutive  ferret  occasions  in  a 
burrow  of  rabbits  twice  his  size. 

Morton  had  outstayed  Mr.  Love.  But  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  linger  long  after 
that  gentleman's  departure;  and,  in  the  general 
hubbub  that  ensued,  he  crept  out  unperceived, 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  bureau.  He  found 
Mr.  Love  and  Mr,  Birnie  already  engaged  in 
packing  up  their  effects.  "  Why — when  did 
ji'^/^  leave  ? "  said  Morton  to  Mr.  Birnie. 

"I  saw  the  policeman  enter." 

"And  why  the  deuce  did  not  you  tell  us  ?  " 
said  Gawtrey. 

"Every  man  for  himself.  Besides,  Mr. 
Love  was  dancing,"  replied  Mr.  Birnie,  with 
a  dull  glance  of  disdain. 

"  Philosophy  !  "  muttered  Gawtrey,  thrust- 
ing his  dress-coat  into  his  trunk;  then  sud- 
denly changing  his  voice,  "  Ha  !  ha  !  it  was 
a  very  good  joke  after  all — own  I  did  it  well. 
Ecod  !  if  he  had  not  given  me  that  look,  I 
think  I  should  have  turned  the  tables  on  him. 
But  those  d — d  fellows  learn  of  the  mad  doc- 
tors how  to  tame  us.  Faith,  my  heart  went 
down  to  my  shoes — yet  I'm  no  coward  !  " 

"  But,  after  all,  he  evidently  did  not  know 
you,"  said  Morton;  "and  what  has  he  to  say 
against  you.  Your  trade  is  a  strange  one,  but 
not  dishonest.    Why  give  up  as  if  " 

"  My  young  friend,"  interrupted  Gawtrey, 
"  Whether  the  officer  comes  after  us  or  not, 
our  trade  is  ruined:  that  infernal  Adele,  with 
her  fabulous  grandmaman,  has  done  for  us. 
Goupille  will  blow  the  temple  about  our  ears, 
No  help  for  it — eh,  Birnie  ?" 

"None." 

"Go  to  bed,  Philip:  we'll  call  thee  at  day- 
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break,  for  we  must  make  clear  work  before 
our  neighbors  opon  their  shutters." 

Recliued,  but  half  undressed,  on  his  bed  in 
the  little  cabinet,  Morton  revolved  the  events 
of  the  evening.  The  thought  that  he  should 
see  no  more  of  that  white  hand  and  that  lovely 
mouth,  which  still  haunted  his  recollection  as 
appertaining  to  the  incognita,  greatly  indis- 
posed him  towards  the  abrupt  flight  intended 
by  Gawtrey,  while  (so  much  had  his  faith  in 
that  person  depended  upon  respect  for  his 
confident  daring,  and  so  thoroughly  fearless 
was  Morton's  own  nature)  he  felt  himself 
greatly  shaken  in  his  allegiance  to  the  chief, 
by  recollecting  the  effect  produced  on  his 
valor  by  a  single  glance  from  the  instrument ' 
of  law.  He  had  not  yet  lived  long  enough  to 
be  aware  that  men  are  sometimes  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Things;  that  what  the  scytale 
was  to  the  Spartan  hero,  a  sheriff's  writ  '-en 
is  to  a  Waterloo  medallist;  that  a  Bow  Street 
runner  will  enter  the  foullest  den  where  Murder 
sits  with  his  fellows,  and  pick  out  his  prey  with 
the  beck  of  his  forefinger: 

That,  in  short,  the  thing  called  Law,  once 
made  tangible  and  present,  rarely  fails  to  palsy 
the  fierce  heart  of  the  thing  called  Crime. 
For  Law  is  the  symbol  of  all  mankind 
reared  against  One  Foe — the  Man  of  Crime. 
Not  yet  aware  of  this  truth,  nor,  indeed,  in  the 
least  suspecting  Gawtrey  of  worse  offences 
than  those  of  a  charlatanic  and  equivocal  pro- 
fession, the  young  man  mused  over  his  pro- 
tector's cowardice  in  disdain  and  wonder  ;  till, 
wearied  with  conjectures,  distrust,  and  shame 
at  his  own  strange  position  of  obligation  to 
one  whom  he  could  not  respect,  he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  woke  he  saw  the  gray  light  of 
dawn  that  streamed  cheerlessly  through  his 
shutterless  window,  struggling  with  the  faint 
ray  of  a  candle  that  Gawtrey,  shading  with  his 
hand,  held  over  the  sleeper.  He  started  up, 
and,  in  the  confusion  of  waking  and  the  im- 
perfect light  by  which  he  beheld  the  strong 
features  of  Gawtrey,  half  imagined  it  was  a  foe 
who  stood  before  him. 

"  Take  care,  man  !  "  said  Gawtrey,  as  Mor- 
ton, in  this  belief,  grasped  his  arm.  "You 
have  a  precious  rough  gripe  of  your  own.  Be 
quiet,  will  you  ?  I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
you."  Here  Gawtrey,  placing  the  candle. on  a 
chair,  returned  to  the  door  and  closed  it. 

"  Look  you,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "  I  have 


nearly  run  through  my  circle  of  invention,  and 
my  wit,  fertile  as  it  is,  can  present  to  me  little 
encouragement  in  the  future.  The  eyes  of 
this  Favart,  once  on  me,  every  disguise  and 
every  double  will  not  long  avail.  I  dare  not 
return  to  London;  I  am  too  well  known  in 
Brussels,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  " 

"  But,"  interrupted  Morton,  raising  himself 
on  his  arm,  and  fixing  his  dark  eyes  upon  his 
host, — "  but  you  have  told  me  again  and  again 
that  you  have  committed  no  crime,  why  then 
be  so  fearful  of  discovery?" 

Why,"  repeated  Gawtrey,  with  a  slight 
hesitation  which  he  instantly  overcame,  "why  ! 
have  not  you  yourself  learned  that  appear- 
ances have  the  effect  of  crimes  ? — were  you  not 
chased  as  a  thief  when  I  rescued  you  from 
your  foe  the  law  ? — are  you  not,  though  a  boy 
in  years,  under  an  alias,  and  an  exile  from  your 
own  land  ?  And  how  can  you  put  these  austere 
questions  to  me,  who  am  growing  gray  in  the 
endeavor  to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers 
— subsistence  from  poverty  ?  I  repeat  that 
there  are  reasons  why  I  must  avoid,  for  the 
present,  the  great  capitals.  I  must  sink  in 
life,  and  take  to  the  provinces.  Birnie  is  san- 
guine as  ever:  but  he  is  a  terrible  sort  of  com- 
forter. Enough  of  that.  Now  to  yourself: 
our  savings  are  less  than  you  might  expect;  to 
be  sure,  Birnie  has  been  treasurer,  and  I  have 
laid  by  a  little  for  Fanny,  which  I  will  rather 
starve  than  touch.  There  remain,  however, 
150  napoleons,  and  our  effects,  sold  at  a  fourth 
their  value,  will  fetch  150  more.  Here  is  your 
share.  I  have  compassion  on  you.  I  told  you 
I  would  bear  you  harmless  and  innocent. 
Leave  us,  while  yet  time. 

It  seemed,  then,  to  Morton  that  Gawtrey 
had  divined  his  thoughts  of  shame  and  escape 
of  the  previous  night;  perhaps  Gawtrey  had: 
and  such  is  the  human  heart,  that,  instead  of 
welcoming  the  very  release  he  had  half  con- 
templated, now  that  it  was  offered  him,  Philip 
shrunk  from  it  as  a  base  desertion. 

"  Poor  Gawtrey  !  "  said  he,  pushing  back  the 
canvass  bag  of  gold  held  out  to  him,  "  you 
shall  not  go  over  the  world,  and  feel  that  the 
orphan  you  fed  and  fostered  left  you  to  starve 
with  your  money  in  his  pocket.  When  you 
again  assure  me  that  you  have  committed  no 
crime,  you  again  remind  me  that  gratitude  has 
no  right  to  be  severe  upon  the  shifts  and 
errors  of  its  benefactor.    If  you  do  not  con- 
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form  to  society,  what  has  society  done  for  me  ? 
No  !  I  will  not  forsake  you  in  a  reverse.  For- 
tune has  given  you  a  fall.  What,  then,  cour- 
age, and  at  her  again  !  " 

These  last  words  were  said  so  heartily  and 
cheerfully  as  Morton  sprung  from  the  bed,  that 
they  inspirited  Gawtrey,  who  had  really  de- 
sponded of  his  lot. 

Well,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  reject  the  only 

friend  left  me;  and  while  I  live  .    But  I 

will  make  no  professions.  Quick,  then,  our 
higgage  is  already  gone,  and  I  hear  Birnie 
grunting  the  rogue's  march  of  retreat." 

Morton's  toilette  was  soon  completed,  and 
the  three  associates  bade  adieu  to  the  bureau. 

Birnie,  who  was  taciturn  and  impenetrable 
as  ever,  walked  a  little  before  as  guide.  They 
arrived,  at  length,  at  a  serruriers  shop,  placed 
in  an  alley  near  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  The 
serrurier  himself,  a  tall,  begrimed,  black- 
bearded  man,  was  taking  the  shutters  from  his 
shop  as  they  approached.  He  and  Birnie  ex- 
changed silent  nods;  and  the  former,  leaving 
his  work,  conducted  them  up  a  very  filthy 
flight  of  stairs  to  an  attic,  where  a  bed,  two 
stools,  one  table,  and  an  old  walnut-tree  bureau, 
formed  the  sole  articles  of  furniture.  Gawtrey 
looked  rather  ruefully  round  the  black,  low, 
damp  walls,  and  said,  in  a  crest-fallen  tone, — 

"  We  were  better  off  at  the  Temple  of  Hy- 
men. But  get  us  a  bottle  of  wine,  some  eggs, 
and  a  fryingpan, — by  Jove,  I  am  a  capital  hand 
at  an  omelet  !  " 

The  serrurier  nodded  again,  grinned,  and 
withdrew. 

"Rest  here,"  said  Birnie,  in  his  calm,  pas- 
sionless voice,  that  seemed  to  Morton,  how- 
ever, to  assume  an  unwonted  tone  of  command. 

I  will  go  and  make  the  best  bargain  I  can 
for  our  furniture,  buy  fresh  clothes,  and  engage 
our  places  for  Tours." 

"  For  Tours?"  replied  Morton. 

"Yes,  there  are  some  English  there;  one 
can  live  wherever  there  are  English,"  said 
Gawtrey. 

"Hum  !"  grunted  Birnie,  drily,  and  button- 
ing up  his  coat,  he  walked  slowly  away. 

About  noon  he  returned  with  a  bundle  of 
clothes,  which  Gawtrey,  who  always  regained 
his  elasticity  of  spirit  wherever  there  was  fair 
play  to  his  talents,  examined  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  many  exclamations  of  "  Bon,  c'est  /■«." 

*'  I  have  done  well  with  the  Jew,"  said  Birnie, 


drawing  from  his  coat  pocket  two  heavy  bags, 
"  One  hundred  and  eighty  napoleons.  We  shall 
commence  with  a  good  capital." 

"  You  are  right,  my  friend,"  said  Gawtrey. 

The  serrurier  was  then  despatched  to  the 
best  restaurant  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
three  adventurers  made  a  less  Socratic  dinner 
than  might  have  been  expected. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Then  out  again  he  flies  to  wing  his  mazy  round." 

Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence. 
"  Again  he  gazed,  '  It  is,'  said  he,  '  the  same; 
There  sits  he  upright  in  his  seat  secure. 
As  one  whose  conscience  is  correct  and  pure.'  " 

— Crabbe. 

The  adventurers  arrived  at  Tours  and  es- 
tablished themselves  there  in  a  lodging,  with- 
out any  incident  worth  narrating  by  the  way. 

At  Tours,  Morton  had  nothing  to  do  but 
take  his  pleasure  and  enjoy  himself.  He 
passed  for  a  young  heir;  Gawtrey  for  his  tutor 
— a  doctor  in  divinity;  Birnie  for  his  valet. 
The  task  of  maintenance  fell  on  Gawtrey,  who 
hit  off  his  character  to  a  hair;  larded  his  grave 
jokes  with  University  scraps  of  Latin;  looked 
big  and  well-fed;  wore  knee-breeches  and  a 
shovel  hat;  and  played  whist  with  the  skill 
of  a  veteran  vicar.  By  his  science  in  the 
game,  he  made,  at  first,  enough,  at  least,  to 
defray  their  weekly  expenses.  But,  by  de- 
grees, the  good  people  at  Tours,  who,  under 
pretence  of  health,  were  there  for  economy, 
grew  shy  of  so  excellent  a  player;  and  though 
Gawtrey  always  swore  solemnly  that  he  played 
with  the  most  scrupulous  honor,  (an  assevera- 
tion which  Morton,  at  least,  implicity  believed), 
and  no  proof  to  the  contrary  was  ever  de- 
tected, yet  a  first-rate  card-player  is  always  a 
suspicious  character,  unless  the  losing  parties 
know  exactly  who  he  is.  The  market  fell  off, 
and  Gawtrey  at  length  thought  it  prudent  to 
extend  their  travels. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Gawtrey,  "  the  world  now- 
a-days  has  grown  so  ostentatious,  that  one 
cannot  travel  advantageously  without  a  post 
chariot  and  four  horses."  At  length  they 
found  themselves  at  Milan,  which  at  that  time 
was  one  of  the  El  Dorados  for  gamesters. 
Here,  however,  for  want  of  introductions,  Mr. 
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Gawtrey  found  it  difficult  to  get  into  society. 
The  nobles,  proud  and  rich,  played  high,  but 
were  circumspect  in  their  company;  the  bour- 
geoisie^ industrious  and  energetic,  preserved 
much  of  the  old  Lombard  shrewdness;  there 
were  no  tables  d'hote  and  public  reunions. 
Gawtrey  saw  his  little  capital  daily  diminish- 
ing, with  the  Alps  at  the  rear,  and  Poverty  in 
the  van.  At  length,  always  on  the  qui  vive,  he 
contrived  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  Scotch 
family  of  great  respectability.  He  affected 
this  by  picking  up  a  snuff-box  which  the 
Scotchman  had  dropped  in  taking  out  his 
handkerchief.  This  politeness  paved  the  way 
to  a  Conversation  in  which  Gawtrey  made  him- 
self so  agreeable,  and  talked  with  such  zest  of 
the  Modern  Athens,  and  the  tricks  practised 
upon  travellers,  that  he  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Macgregor;  cards  were  interchanged;  and,  as 
Mr.  Gawtrey  lived  in  tolerable  style,  the  Mac- 
gregors  pronounced  him  "  a  vara  genteel  mon." 
Once  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  person, 
Gawtrey  contrived  to  turn  himself  round  and 
round,  till  he  burrowed  a  hole  into  the  Eng- 
glish  circle  then  settled  in  Milan.  His  whist- 
playing  came  into  requisition,  and  once  more 
Fortune  smiled  upon  Skill. 

To  this  house  the  pupil  one  evening  accom- 
panied the  tutor.  When  the  whist  party,  con- 
sisting of  two  tables,  was  formed,  the  young 
man  found  himself  left  out  with  an  old  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  loquacious  and  good-natured, 
and  who  put  many  questions  to  Morton,  which 
he  found  it  difficult  to  answer.  One  of  the 
whist  tables  was  now  in  a  state  of  revolution, 
viz.,  a  lady  had  cut  out,  and  a  gentleman  cut 
in,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Lord  Lilburne 
was  announced. 

Mr.  Macgregor,  rising,  advanced  with  great 
respect  to  this  personage. 

"  I  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  you  would 
coom.  Lord  Lilburne,  the  night  is  so  cold." 

"You  did  not  allow  sufficiently,  then,  for 
the  dullness  of  my  solitary  inn  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  your  circle.    Aha  !  whist  I  see." 

"You  play  sometimes?" 

"Very  seldom,  now;  I  have  sown  all  my 
wild  oats,  and  even  the  ace  of  spades  can 
scarcely  dig  them  out  again." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  vara  gude." 

"I  will  look  on;  "  and  Lord  Lilburne  drew 
his  chair  to  the  table,  exactly  opposite  to  Mr. 
Gawtrey. 


The  old  gentleman  turned  to  Philip. 

"  An  extraordinary  man,  Lord  Lilburne;  you 
have  heard  of  him,  of  course  ?  " 

"No,  indeed;  what  of  him?"  asked  the 
young  man,  rousing  himself. 

"What  of  him?"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  smile;  "why  the  newspapers,  if  you 
ever  read  them,  will  tell  you  enough  of  the 
elegant,  the  witty  Lord  Lilburne;  a  man  of 
eminent  talent,  though  indolent.  He  was  wild 
in  his  youth,  as  clever  men  often  are;  but,  on 
attaining  his  title  and  fortune,  and  marrying 
into  the  family  of  the  then  premier,  he  became 
more  sedate.  They  say  he  might  make  a  great 
figure  in  politics  if  he  would.  He  has  a  very 
high  reputation — very.  People  do  say  he  is 
still  fond  of  pleasure,  but  that  is  a  common 
failing  amongst  the  aristocracy.  Morality  is 
only  found  in  the  middle  classes,  young  gen- 
tleman. It  is  a  lucky  family,  that  of  Lilburne; 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Beaufort  " 

"Beaufort!"  exclaimed  Morton,  and  then 
muttered  to  himself, — "Ah,  true — true,  I  have 
heard  the  name  of  Lilburne  before." 

"  Do  you  know  the  Beauforts  ?  Well,  you 
remember  how  luckily  Robert,  Lilburne's 
brother-in-law,  came  into  that  fine  property, 
just  as  his  predecessor  was  about  to  marry 
a  " 

Morton  scowled  at  his  garrulous  acquaint- 
ance, and  stalked  abruptly  to  the  card  table. 

Ever  since  Lord  Lilburne  had  seated  him- 
self opposite  to  Mr.  Gawtrey,  that  gentleman 
had  evinced  a  perturbation  of  manner  that  be- 
came obvious  to  the  company.  •  He  grew 
deadly  pale,  his  hands  trembled,  he  moved 
uneasily  in  his  seat,  he  missed  deal,  he  trumped 
his  partner's  best  diapiond,  finally  he  revoked, 
threw  down  his  money,  and  said,  with  a  forced 
smile,  "  That  the  heat  of  the  room  overcame 
him."  As  he  rose.  Lord  Lilburne  rose  also, 
and  the  eyes  of  both  met.  Those  of  Lilburne 
were  calm,  but  penetrating  and  inquisitive  in 
their  gaze;  those  of  Gawtrey  were  like  balls  of 
fire.  He  seemed  gradually  to  dilate  in  his 
height,  his  broad  chest  expanded,  he  breathed 
hard. 

"Ah,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Macgregor,  "let  me 
introduce  you  to  Lord  Lilburne." 

The  peer  bowed  haughtily  ;  Mr.  Gawtrey 
did  not  return  the  salutation,  but  with  a  sort  of 
gulp  as  if  he  were  swallowing  some  burst  of 
passion,  strode  to  the  fire;  and  then,  turning 
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round,  again  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  new 
guest.  Lilburne,  however,  who  had  never  lost 
nis  self-composure  at  this  strange  rudeness, 
was  now  quietly  talking  with  their  host. 

''Your  Doctor  seems  an  eccentric  man — a 
little  absent — learned,  I  suppose.  Have  you 
been  to  Como,  yet  ?  " 

Mr.  Gawtrey  remained  by  the  fire  beating 
the  devil's  tattoo  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and 
ever  and  anon  turning  his  glance  towards  Lil- 
burne, who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  ex- 
istence. 

Both  these  guests  stayed  till  the  party  broke 
up;  Mr.  Gawtrey  apparently  wishing  to  out- 
stay Lord  Lilburne;  for,  v/hen  the  last  went 
down  stairs,  Mr.  Gawtrey,  nodding  to  his 
comrade,  and  giving  a  hurried  bow  to  the 
host,  descended  also.  As  they  passed  the 
porters  lodge,  they  found  Lilburne  on  the 
step  of  .lis  carriage;  he  turned  his  head 
abruptly,  and  again  met  Mr.  Gawtrey' s  eye; 
paused  a  moment,  and  whispered  over  his 
shoulder, — 

"So  we  remember  each  other,  sir? — Let  us 
not  meet  again;  and,  on  that  condition,  bye- 
gones  are  byegones." 

"  Scoundrel  !  "  muttered  Gawtrey,  clench- 
ing his  fists;  but  the  peer  had  sprung  into  his 
carriage  with  a  lightness  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected m  his  lameness,  and  the  wheels 
whirled  within  an  inch  of  the  soi-disant  doc- 
tor's right  pump. 

Gawtrey  walked  on  for  some  moments  in 
great  excitement;  at  length  he  turned  to  his 
companion: 

"Do  you  guess  who  Lord  Lilburne  is?  I 
will  tell  you — my  first  foe  and  Fanny's  grand- 
father !  Now,  note  the  justice  of  Fate:  Here 
is  this  man — mark  well — this  man  who  com- 
menced life  by  putting  his  faults  on  my  own 
shoulders  !  From  that  little  boss  has  fungused 
out  a  terrible  hump.  This  man  who  seduced 
my  affianced  bride,  and  then  left  her  whole 
soul,  once  fair  and  blooming — I  swear  it — with 
its  leaves  fresh  from  the  dews  of  heaven,  one 
rank  leprosy, — this  man  who,  rolling  in  riches, 
learned  to  cheat  and  pilfer  as  a  boy  learns  to 
dance  and  play  the  fiddle,  and  (to  damn  me, 
whose  happiness  he  had  blasted)  accused  me 
to  the  world  oi  his  own  crime  ! — here  is  this 
man  who  has  not  left  off  one  vice,  but  added 
to  those  of  his  youth  the  bloodless  craft  of  the 
veteran  knave; — here  is  this  man,  flattered. 


courted,  great,  marching  through  lanes  ol 
bowing  parasites  to  an  illustrious  epitaph  and 
and  a  marble  tomb,  and  I,  a  rogue  too,  if  you 
will,  but  rogue  for  my  bread,  dating  from  him 
my  errors  and  my  ruin  ?  I — vagabond — out- 
cast— skulking  through  tricks  to  avoid  crime — 
why  the  difference  ?  Because  one  is  born  rich 
and  the  other  poor — because  he  has  no  excuse 
for  crime,  and  therefore  no  one  suspects 
him  !  " 

The  wretched  man  (for  at  that  moment  he 
was  wretched)  paused  breathless  from  his  pas- 
sionate and  rapid  burst,  and  before  him  rose 
in  its  marble  majesty,  with  the  moon  full 
upon  its  shining  spires — the  wonder  of  Gothic 
Italy — the  Cathedral  Church  of  Milan. 

"  Chafe  not  yourself  at  the  «iniversal  fate," 
said  the  young  man,  with  a  bitter  smile  on  his 
lips  and  pointing  to  the  cathedral,  "  I  have  not 
lived  long,  buL  I  have  learned  already  enough 
to  know  this — he  who  could  raise  a  pile  like 
that,  dedicated  to  heaven,  would  be  honored 
as  a  saint;  he  who  knelt  to  God  by  the  road- 
side under  a  hedge  would  be  sent  to  the  house 
of  correction  as  a  vagabond  !  The  difference 
between  man  and  man  is  money,  and  will  be, 
when  you,  the  despised  charlatan,  and  Lil- 
burne, the  honored  cheat,  have  not  left  as 
much  dust  behind  you  as  will  fill  a  snuff-box. 
Comfort  yourself,  you  are  in  the  majority." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

"  A  desert  wild 
Before  them  stretched  bare,  comfortless,  and  vast, 
With  gibbets,  bones,  and  carcasses  defiled." 

Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence. 

Mr.  Gawtrey  did  not  wish  to  give  his  foe 
the  triumph  of  thinking  he  had  driven  him 
from  Milan;  he  resolved  to  stay  and  brave 
it  out;  but  when  he  appeared  in  public,  he 
found  the  acquaintances  he  had  formed  bow 
politely,  but  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
No  more  invitations  to  tea  and  cards  showered 
in  upon  the  jolly  person.  He  was  puzzled, 
for  people,  while  they  shunned  him  did  not 
appear  uncivil.  He  found  out  at  last  that  a 
report  was  circulated  that  he  was  deranged; 
though  he  could  not  trace  this  rumor  to  Lord 
Lilburne,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  from 
whom  it  had  emanated.    His  own  eccentrici- 
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ties,  especially  his  recent  manner  at .  Mr. 
Macgregor's,  gave  confirmation  to  the  charge. 
Again  the  funds  began  to  sink  low  in  the 
canvass  bags,  and,  at  length,  in  despair,  Mr. 
Gawtrey  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field.  They 
returned  to  France  through  Switzerland — a 
country  too  poor  for  gamesters;  and  ever  since 
the  interview  with  Lilburne,  a  great  change 
had  come  over  Qawtrey's  gay  spirit:  he  grew 
moody  and  thoughtful,  he  took  no  pains  to 
replenish  the  common  stock,  he  talked  much 
and  seriously  to  his  young  friend  of  poor 
Fanny,  and  owned  that  he  yearned  to  see  her 
again. 

The  desire  to  return  to  Paris  haunted  him 
like  a  fatality,  he  saw  the  danger  that  awaited 
him  there,  but  it  only  allured  him  the  more, 
as  the  candle  does  the  moth  whose  wings  it 
has  singed.  Birnie,  who,  in  all  their  vicissi- 
tudes and  wandc.i  1^  J,  their  ups  and  downs, 
retained  the  same  tacit,  immovable  de- 
meanor, received  with  a  sneer  the  orders  at 
last  to  march  back  upon  the  French  capital, 
"You  would  never  have  left  it,  if  you  had 
taken  my  advice,"  he  said,  and  quitted  the 
room. 

Mr.  Gawtrey  gazed  after  him  and  muttered, 
"  Is  the  die  then  cast  ?  " 

*'  What  does  he  mean  ? "  said  Morton. 

"You  will  know  soon,"  replied  Gawtrey,  and 

he  followed  Birnie;  and  from  that  time  the 

whispered  conferences  with  that  person,  which 

had  seemed  suspended  during  their  travels, 

were  renewed. 

***** 

***** 

One  morning,  three  men  were  seen  enter- 
ing Paris  on  foot  through  the  Porte  St.  Denis. 
It  was  a  fine  day  in  spring,  and  the  old  city 
looked  gay  with  its  loitering  passengers  and 
gaudy  shops,  and  under  that  clear  blue  exhil- 
arating sky,  so  peculiar  to  France. 

Two  of  these  men  walked  abreast,  the  other 
preceded  them  a  few  steps.  The  one  who  went 
first- -thin,  pale,  and  threadbare — yet  seemed 
to  suffer  the  least  from  fatigue;  he  walked 
with  a  long,  swinging,  noiseless  stride,  looking 
to  the  right  and  left  from  the  corners  of  his 
eyes.  Of  the  two  who  followed,  one  was  hand- 
some and  finely  formed,  but  of  swarthy  com- 
plexion, young,  yet  with  a  look  of  care;  the 
other,  of  sturdy  frame,  leaned  on  a  thick  stick, 
and  his  eyes  were  gloomily  cast  down. 


"  Philip,"  said  the  last,  •*  in  coming  back  to 
Paris — I  feel  that  I  am  coming  back  to  my 
grave  !  " 

"  Pooh  ! — you  were  equally  despondent  in 
our  excursions  elsewhere." 

"  Because  I  was  always  thinking  of  poor 
Fanny,  and  because — because  —  Birnie  was 
ever  at  me  with  his  horrible  temptations  !  " 

"  Birnie  !  I  loathe  the  man  !  Will  you  never 
get  rid  of  him  ?  " 

"I  cannot  !  Hush  !  he  will  hear  us  !  How 
unlucky  we  have  been  !  and  now  without  a  sous 
in  our  pockets — here  the  dunghill — there  the 
jail  !     We  are  in  his  power  at  last !  " 

"  His  power  !  what  mean  you  f  " 

"  What  ho  !  Birnie  !  "  cried  Gawtrey,  un- 
heeding Morton's  questions,  "  Let  us  halt 
and  breakfast:  I  am  tired." 

"You  forget ! — we  have  no  money  till  me 
mal  e  it  !"  returned  Birnie,  coldly. — "Come to 
the  serriiriers — he  w^ill  trust  us  !  "  v 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Gaunt  Beggary  and  Scorn  with  many  hell-hounds 

more." — Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence. 
"  The  other  was  a  fell,  despiteful  fiend." — /did. 
"  Your  happin       jehold!  then  straight  a  wand 

He  waved,  an  anti-magic  power  that  hath 

Truth  from  illusive  falsehood  to  command." —  /did. 
"  But  what  for  us,  the  children  of  despair, 

Brought  to  the  brink  of  hell — what  hope  remains  ? 

Resolve,  Resolve!"— 7(5'/^/. 

It  may  be  observed  that  there  are  certain 
years  in  which  in  a  civilized  country  some 
particular  crime  comes  into  vogue.  Its  flares 
its  season,  and  then  burns  out.  Thus  at  one 
time  we  have  Burking — at  another,  Swingism 
— now,  suicide  is  in  vogue — now,  poisoning 
tradespeople  in  apple-dumplings— now,  little 
boys  stab  each  other  with  penknives — now, 

j  common    soldiers  shoot  at  their  sergeants. 

!  Almost  every  year  there  is  one  crime  peculiar 
to  it;  a  sort  of  annual  which  overruns  the 
country,  but  does  not  bloom  again.  Unques- 
tionably the  Press  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with, 
these  epidemics.  Let  a  newspaper  once  give 
an  account  of  some  out-of-the-way  atrocity 

'  that  has  the  charm  of  being  novel,  and  certain 
depraved  minds  fasten  to  it  like  leeches.  They 

I  brood  over  and  revolve  it — the  idea  grows  up. 
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a  horrid  phantasmalian  monomania;*  and  all  I 
of  a  sudden,  in  a  hundred  different  places,  the 
one  seed  sown  by  the  leaden  types  springs  up 
into  foul  flowering.  But  if  the  first  reported 
aboriginal  crime  has  been  attended  with  im- 
punity, how  much  more  does  the  imitative 
faculty  cling  to  it.  Ill-judged  mercy  falls,  not 
like  dew,  but  like  a  great  heap  of  manure,  on 
the  rank  deed. 

Now  it  happened  that  at  the  time  I  write  of, 
or  rather  a  little  before,  there  had  been  de- 
tected and  tried  in  Paris  a  most  redoubted 
coiner.  He  had  carried  on  the  business  with 
a  dexterity  that  won  admiration  even  for  the 
offence;  and,  moreover,  he  had  served  pre- 
viously with  some  distinction  at  Austerlitz  and 
Marengo.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
public  went  with  instead  of  against  him,  and 
his  sentence  was  transmuted  to  three  years' 
imprisonment  by  the  government.  For  all 
governments  in  free  countries  aspire  rather  to 
be  popular  than  just. 

No  sooner  was  this  case  reported  in  the 
journals,  and  even  the  gravest  took  notice  of 
it — which  is  not  common  with  the  scholastic 
journals  of  France, — no  sooner  did  it  make  a 
stir  and  a  sensation,  and  cover  the  criminal 
with  celebrity,  than  the  result  became  notice- 
able in  a  very  large  issue  of  false  money. 

Coining  m  the  year  I  now  write  of  was  the 
fashionable  crime.  The  police  were  roused 
into  full  vigo::  it  became  known  to  them  that 
there  was  one  gang  in  especial  who  cultivated 
this  art  with  singular  success.  Their  coinage 
was,  indeed,  so  good,  so  superior  to  all  their 
rivals,  that  it  was  often  unconsciously  pre- 
ferred by  the  public  to  the  real  mintage.  At 
the  same  time  they  carried  on  their  calling 
with  such  secrecy,  that  they  utterly  baffled 
discovery. 

An  immense  reward  was  offered  by  the 
bureau  to  any  one  would  betray  his  accom- 
plices, and  Monsieur  Favart  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  commission  of  inquiry.    This  per- 


*  An  old  Spanish  writer,  treating  of  the  Inquisition, 
has  some  very  striking  remarks  on  the  kind  of  madness 
which,  whenever  some  terrible  notoriety  is  given  to  a 
particular  offence,  leads  persons  of  distempered  fancy 
to  accuse  themselves  of  it.  He  observes  that  when  the 
rruelties  of  the  Inquisition  against  the  imaginary  crime 
of  sorcery  were  the  most  barbarous,  this  singular  frenzy 
led  numbers  to  accuse  themselves  of  sorcery.  The 
publication  and  celebrity  of  the  crime  begat  the  desire 
of  the  crime. 


son  had  himself  been  a  faux  monnoyer^  and 
was  an  adept  in  the  art,  and  it  was  he  who  had 
discovered  the  redoubted  coiner  who  had 
brought  the  crime  into  such  notoriety; — Mon- 
sieur Favart  was  a  man  of  the  most  vigilant 
acuteness,  the  most  indefatigable  research,  and 
of  a  courage  which,  perhaps,  is  more  common 
than  we  suppose.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  sup- 
pose that  courage  means  courage  in  every 
thing.  Put  a  hero  on  board  ship  at  a  five- 
barred  gate, — and  if  he  is  not  used  to  huntmg 
he  will  turn  pale.  Put  a  fox-hunter  on  one  ot 
the  Swiss  chasms,  over  which  the  mountaineei 
springs  like  a  roe  and  his  knees  will  knock  un- 
der him. — People  are  brave  in  the  dangers  to 
which  they  accustom  themselves,  either  in  im- 
agination or  practice. 

Monsieur  Favart  then  was  a  man  of  the 
most  daring  bravery  in  facing  rogues  and  cut- 
throats. He  awed  them  with  his  very  eye;  yet 
he  had  been  known  to  have  been  kicked  down 
stairs  by  his  wife,  and  when  he  was  drawn  into 
the  grand  army,  he  deserted  the  eve  of  his 
first  battle.  Such,  as  moralists  say,  is  the  in- 
consistency of  man  ! 

But  Monsieur  Favart  was  sworn  to  trace  the 
coiners,  and  he  had  never  failed  yet  in  any 
enterprise  he  undertook.  One  day  he  presen- 
ted himself  to  his  chief  with  a  countenance  so 
elated,  that  that  penetrating  functionary  said 
to  him  at  once, — 

You  have  heard  of  our  messieurs  !  " 

"  I  have:  I  am  to  visit  them  to-night." 

"  Bravo  !    How  many  men  will  you  take  ?  " 

"  From  twelve  to  twenty  to  leave  without  on 
guard.  But  I  must  enter  alone.  Such  is  the 
condition:  an  accomplice  who  fears  his  own 
throat  too  much  to  be  openly  a  betrayer,  will 
introduce  me  to  the  house, — nay,  to  the  very 
room.  By  his  description,  it  is  necessary  I 
should  know  the  exact  locale  in  order  to  cut 
off  retreat;  so  to-morrow  night  I  shall  surround 
the  beehive  and  take  the  honey." 

"They  are  desperate  fellows,  these  coiners 
always;  better  be  cautious." 

''You  forget,  I  was  one  of  them,  and  know 
the  masonary." 

About  the  same  time  this  conversation  was 
going  on  at  the  bureau  of  the  police,  in  another 
part  of  the  town  Morton  and  Gawtrey  were 
seated  alone.  It  is  some  weeks  since  they 
entered  Paris,  and  spring  has  mellowed  into 
summer.    The  house  in  which  they  lodged 
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was  in  the  lordly  quartier  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain;  the  neighboring  streets  were  vener- 
able with  the  ancient  edifices  of  a  fallen  no- 
blesse; but  their  tenement  was  in  a  narrow, 
dingy  lane,  and  the  building  itself  seemed 
beggarly  and  ruinous.  The  apartment  was  in 
an  attic  on  the  sixth  story,  and  the  window, 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  lane,  looked  upon 
another  row  of  houses  of  a  better  description, 
that  communicated  with  one  of  the  great 
streets  of  the  quartier.  The  space  between 
their  abode  and  their  opposite  neighbors  was 
so  narrow  that  the  sun  could  scarcely  pierce 
between.  In  the  height  of  summer  might  be 
found  there  a  perpetual  shade. 

The  pair  were  seated  by  the  window.  Gaw- 
trey,  well-dressed,  smooth-shaven,  as  in  his 
palmy  time;  Morton,  in  the  same  garments 
with  which  he  had  entered  Paris,  weather- 
stained  and  ragged.  Looking  towards  the 
casements  of  the  attic  in  the  opposite  house, 
Gawtrey,  said,  mutteringly, — "  I  wonder  where 
Birnie  has  been,  and  why  he  is  not  returned: 
I  grow  suspicious  of  that  man." 

"Suspicious  of  what?"  asked  Morton.  "Of 
his  honesty  ?    Would  he  rob  you  ?  " 

"  Rob  me  !  Humph — perhaps  !  But  you 
see  I  am  in  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  hints  of  the 
police;  he  may  denounce  me." 

"Why  then  suffer  him  to  lodge  away  from 
you  !  " 

"  Why  ?  because,  by  having  separate  houses, 
there  are  two  channels  of  escape.  A  dark 
night,  and  a  ladder  thrown  across  from  window 
to  window,  he  is  with  us,  or  we  with  him." 

"  But  wherefore  such  precautions  ?  You 
blind — you  deceive  me;  what  have  you  done? 
— what  is  your  employment  now  ? — You  are 
mute. — Hark  you,  Gawtrey  !  I  have  pinned 
my  fate  to  yon — I  am  fallen  from  hope  itself. 
At  times  it  almost  makes  me  mad  to  look 
back — and  yet  3^ou  do  not  trust  me.  Since 
your  return  to  Paris  you  are  absent  whole 
nights  —  often  days  ;  you  are  moody  and 
thoughtful — yet,  whatever  your  business,  it 
seems  to  bring  you  ample  returns." 

"You  think  that^'  said  Gawtrey,  mildly, 
and  with  a  sort  of  pity  in  his  voice,  "  yet  you 
refuse  to  take  even  the  money  to  change  those 
rags." 

"  Because  I  know  not  how  the  money  was 
gained.  Ah  !  Gawtrey;  I  am  not  too  proud  for 
charity,  but  I  am  for  " 


He  checked  the  word  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  and  resumed, — 

"Yes;  your  occupations  seem  lucrative.  It 
was  but  yesterday  Birnie  gave  me  fifty  napo- 
leons, for  which  he  said  you  wished  change  in 
silver." 

"  Did  he  ?    The  ras   Well  !  and  you 

got  change  for  them  ?  " 

"I  know  not  why,  but  I  refused." 

"  That  was  right,  Philip.  Do  nothing  that 
man  tells  you." 

"Will  you  then  trust  me?  You  are  en- 
gaged in  some  horrible  traffic  !  it  may  be 
blood  !  I  am  no  longer  a  boy — I  have  a  will 
of  my  own — I  will  not  be  silently  and  blindly 
entrapped  to  perdition.  If  I  march  thither,  it 
shall  be  with  my  own  consent.  Trust  me,  and 
this  day,  or  we  part  to-morrow." 

"  Be  ruled.  Some  secrets  it  is  better  not  to 
know." 

"  It  matters  not  !  I  have  come  to  my  de- 
cision:— I  ask  yours." 

Gawtrey  paused  for  some  moments  in  deep 
thought.  At  last,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  Philip, 
and  replied. — 

"  Well,  then,  if  it  must  be.  Sooner  or  later, 
it  must  have  been  so,  and  I  want  a  confidant. 
You  are  bold,  and  will  not  shrink.  You  desire 
to  know  my  occupation — will  you  witness  it 
to-night  ? " 

"  I  am  prepared:  to-night  !  " 

Here  a  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs — a 
knock  at  the  door — and  Birnie  entered. 

He  drew  aside  Gawtrey,  and  whispered  him, 
as  usual,  for  fome  moments. 

Gawtrey  nodded  his  head,  and  then  said 
aloud, — 

"  I'o-morrow  we  shall  talk  without  reserve 
before  my  young  friend.  To-night  he  joins 
us." 

"  To-night  ! — very  well  !  "  said  Bernie,  with 
his  cold  sneer.  "  He  must  take  the  oath;  and 
you,  with  your  life,  will  be  responsible  for  his 
honesty  ?  " 

"  Ay  !  it  is  the  rule." 

"  Good-bye,  then,  till  we  meet,"  said  Birnie, 
and  withdrew. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Gav/trey,  musingly  and 
between  his  grinded  teeth,  -Mvhether  I  shall 
ever  have  a  good  fair  shot  at  that  fellow  ? 
Ho  !  ho  !  "  and  his  laugh  shook  the  walls. 

Morton  looked  hard  at  Gawtrey,  as  the  latter 
now  sunk  down  in  his  chair,  and  gazed  with  a 
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vacant  stare,  that  seemed  almost  to  partake 
of  imbecility,  upon  the  opposite  wall.  The 
careless,  reckless,  jovial  expression,  which 
usually  characterized  the  features  of  the  man, 
had  for  some  weeks  given  place  to  a  restless, 
anxious,  and  at  times  ferocious,  aspect;  like 
the  beast  that  first  finds  a  sport  while  the 
hounds  are  yet  afar,  and  his  limbs  are  yet 
strong,  in  the  chase  which  marks  him  for  his 
victim,  but  grows  desperate  with  rage  and  fear 
as  the  day  nears  its  close,  and  the  death-dogs 
pant  hard  upon  his  track;  but  at  that  moment, 
the  strong  features,  with  their  gnarled  muscle 
and  iron  sinews,  seemed  to  have  lost  every 
sign  both  of  passion  and  the  will,  and  to  be 
locked  in  a  stolid  and  dull  repose.  At  last  he 
looked  up  at  Morton,  and  said,  with  a  smile 
like  that  of  an  old  man  in  his  dotage, — 

"  I'm  thinking  that  my  life  has  been  one 
mistake  ?  I  had  talents — you  would  not  fancy 
it — but  once  I  was  neither  a  fool  nor  a  villain  I 
Odd,  isn't  it  ?  Just  reach  me  the  brandy." 

But  Morton,  with  a  slight  shudder,  turned 
and  left  the  room. 

He  walked  on  mechanically,  and  gained, 
at  last,  the  superb  Qiiai  that  borders  the 
Seine:  there,  the  passengers  became  more  fre- 
quent; gay  equipages  rolled  along;  the  white 
and  lofty  mansions  looked  fair  and  stately  in 
the  clear  blue  .:;ky  uf  early  summer;  beside 
him  flowed  the  sparkling  river,  animated  with 
the  painted  baths  that  floated  on  its  surface: 
earth  was  merry  and  hea\en  serene:  his  heart 
was  dark  through  all:  Night  within — Morning 
beautiful  without  !  At  last  he  paused  by  that 
bridge,  stately  with  the  statues  of  those  whom 
the  caprice  of  time  honors  with  a  name;  for 
though  Zeus  and  his  gods  be  overthrown,  while 
earth  exists  will  live  the  worship  of  Dead  Men; 
— the  bridge  by  which  you  pass  from  the  royal 
Tuileries,  or  the  luxurious  streets  beyond  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  to  the  Senate  of  the  emanci- 
pated People,  and  the  gloomy  and  desolate 
grandeur  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  in  whose 
venerable  haunts  the  impoverished  descendants 
of  ihe  old  feudal  tyrants,  whom  the  birth  of 
the  Senate  overthrew,  yet  congregate; — the 
ghosts  of  departed  powers  proud  of  the  shadows 
of  great  names.  As  the  English  outcast  paused 
midway  an  the  bridge,  and  for  the  first  time 
lifting  his  head  from  his  bosom,  gazed  around, 
there  broke  at  once  on  his  remembrunce  that 
terrible  and  fatal    evening   when  hopeless, 


friendless,  desperate,  he  had  begged  for  charity 
of  his  uncle's  hireling,  with  all  the  feelings 
that  then  (so  imperfectly  and  lightly  touched 
on  in  his  brief  narrative  to  Gawtrey)  and  raged 
and  blackened  in  his  breast,  urging  to  the  res- 
olution he  had  adopted,  casting  him  on  the 
ominous  friendship  of  the  man  whose  guidance 
he  even  then  had  suspected  and  distrusted. 

The  spot  in  either  city  had  had  a  certain 
similitude  and  correspondence  each  with  each: 
at  the  first,  he  had  consummated  his  despair 
of  human  destinies — he  had  dared  to  forget 
the  Providence  of  God— he  had  arrogated  his 
fate  to  himself:  by  the  first  bridge  he  had 
taken  his  resolve;  by  the  last  he  stood  in 
awe  at  the  result  ! — stood  no  less  poor — no 
less  abject — equally  in  rags  and  squalor;  but 
was  his  crest  as  haughty  and  his  eye  as  fear- 
less, for  was  his  conscience  as  free  and  his 
honor  as  unstained  ?  Those  arches  of  stone — 
those  rivers  that  rolled  between,  seemed  to 
him  then  to  take  a  more  mystic  and  typical 
sense  than  belongs  to  the  outer  world — they 
were  the  bridges  to  the  P.ivers  of  his  Life. 
Plunged  in  thoughts  so  confused  and  dim  that 
he  could  scarcely  distinguish,  through  the 
chaos,  the  one  streak  of  light  which,  perhaps, 
heralded  the  reconstruction  or  regeneration  of 
the  elements  of  his  soul; — two  passengers 
halted,  also,  by  his  side. 

"You  will  be  late  for  the  debate,"  said  one 
of  them  to  the  other,      Why  do  you  stop?" 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  other,  "I  never  pass 
this  spot  without  recalling  the  time  when  I 
stood  here  without  a  sou^  or,  as  I  thought,  a 
chance  of  one,  and  impiously  meditated  self- 
destruction." 

"  You  ! — now  so  rich — so  fortunate  in  repute 
and  station! — is  it  possible?  How  was  it? 
A  lucky  chance  ? — a  sudden  legacy  ?  " 

"No:  Time,  Faith,  and  Energy — the  three 
Friends  God  has  given  to  the  Poor  !  " 

The  men  moved  on;  but  Morton,  who  had 
turned  his  face  towards  them,  fancied  that  the 
last  speaker  fixed  on  him  his  bright,  cheerful 
eye,  with  a  meaning  look;  and  when  the  man 
was  gone,  he  repeated  those  words,  and  hailed 
them  in  his  heart  of  hearts  as  an  augury  from 
above. 

Quickly,  then,  and  as  if  by  magic,  the  for- 
mer confusion  of  his  mind  seemed  to  settle 
into  distinct  shapes  of  courage  and  resolve. 
"Yes,"  he  muttered;  "I  will  keep  this  night's 
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appointment— I  will  learn  the  secret  of  these 
men's  liTe.  In  my  inexperience  and  destitu- 
tion, I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  led  hitherto 
into  a  partnership,  if  not  with  vice  and  crime, 
least  with  subterfuge  and  trick.  I  awake  from 
my  reckless  boyhood — my  unworthy  palter- 
ings  with  my  better  self.  If  Gawtrey  be  as  [ 
dread  to  find  him — if  he  be  linked  in  some 
guilty  and  hateful  traffic  with  that  loathsome 

accomplice — I  will  ."    He  paused,  for  his 

heart  whispered,  "  Well,  and  even  so, — the 
gailty  man  clothed  and  fed  thee  !  "  "  I  will," 
resumed  his  thought,  in  answer  to  his  heart — 
"I  will  go  on  my  knees  to  him  to  fly  while 
there  is  yet  time,  to  work — beg — starve — per- 
ish even — rather  than  lose  the  right  to  look 
man  in  the  face  without  a  blush,  and  kneel  to 
his  God  without  remorse  I  " 

And  as  he  thus  ended,  he  felt  suddenly  as 
if  he  himself  were  restored  to  the  perception 
and  the  joy  of  the  Nature  and  the  World  around 
him;  the  night  had  vanished  from  his  soul 
— he  inhaled  the  balm  and  freshness  of  the 
air — he  comprehended  the  delight  which  the 
liberal  June  was  scattering  over  the  earth — he 
looked  above,  and  his  eyes  were  suffused  with 
pleasure,  at  the  smile  of  the  soft  blue  skies. 
The  MORNING  became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
his  own  being;  and  he  felt  that  as  the  world 
in  spite  of  the  storms  is  fair,  so  in  spite  of  evil 
God  is  good.  He  walked  on — he  passed  the 
bridge,  but  his  step  was  no  more  the  same, 
— he  forget  his  rags.  Why  should  he  be 
ashamed  ?  And  thus,  in  the  very  flush  of  this 
new  and  strange  elation  and  elacticity  of 
spirit,  he  came  unawares  upon  a  group  of 
young  men,  lounging  before  the  porch  of  one 
of  the  chief  hotels  in  that  splendid  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  wherein  Wealth  and  the  English  have 
made  their  homes.  A  groom,  mounted,  was 
leading  another  horse  up  and  down  the  road, 
and  the  young  men  were  making  their  com- 
ments of  approbation  upon  both  the  horses, 
•  especially  the  one  led,  which,  was,  indeed,  of 
uncommon  beauty  and  great  value.  Even 
Morton,  in  whom  the  boyish  passion  of  his 
earlier  life  yet  existed,  paused  to  turn  his  ex- 
perienced and  admiring  eye  upon  the  stately 
shape  and  pace  of  the  noble  animal,  and  as  he 
did  so,  a  name  too  well  -  remembered  came 
upon  his  ear. 

"  Certainly,  Arthur  Beaufort  is  the  most 
enviable  fellow  in  Europe  I  " 


"Why,  yes,"  said  another  of  the  young 
men;  "  he  has  plenty  of  money — is  good-look- 
ing, devilish  good-natured,  clever,  and  spends 
like  a  prince." 

"  Has  the  best  horses  !  " 

"  The  best  luck  at  roulette  I'' 

"  The  prettiest  girls  in  love  with  him  !  " 

"  And  no  one  enjoys  life  more.  Ah  !  here 
he  is  !  " 

The  group  parted  as  a  light,  graceful  figure 
came  out  of  a  jeweller's  shop  that  adjoined  the 
hotel,  and  halted  gaily  amongst  the  loungers. 
Morton's  first  impulse  was  to  hurry  from  the 
spot;  his  second  impulse  arrested  his  step, 
and,  a  little  apart,  and  haif-hid  beneath  one  ot 
the  arches  of  the  colonade  which  adorns  the 
street,  the  Outcast  fiazed  upon  the  Heir. 
There  was  no  comparison  in  the  natural  per- 
sonal advantages  of  the  two  young  men;  for 
Philip  Morton,  despite  all  the  hardships  of  his 
rough  career,  had  now  grown  up  and  ripened 
into  a  rare  perfection  of  form  and  feature. 

His  broad  chest,  his  erect  air,  his  lithe  and 
symmetrical,  length  of  limb,  united,  happily, 
the  attributes  of  activity  and  strength;  and 
though  there  was  no  delicacy  of  youthful 
bloom  upon  his  dark  cheek,  and  though  lines 
which  should  have  come  later  marred  its 
smoothness  with  the  signs  of  care  and  thought, 
yet  an  expression  of  intelligence  and  daring, 
equally  beyond  his  years,  and  the  evidence  of 
hardy,  abstemious,  vigorous  health,  served  to 
show  to  the  full  advantage  the  outline  of  fea- 
tures which,  noble  and  regular,  though  stern 
and  masculine,  the  artist  might  have  borrowed 
for  his  ideal  of  a  young  Spartan  arming  for  his 
first  battle.  Arthur,  slight  to  feebleness,  and 
with  the  paleness,  partly  of  constitution,  partly 
of  gay  excess,  on  his  fair  and  clear  complexion, 
had  features  far  less  symmetrical  and  impres- 
sive than  his  cousin:  but  what  then  ?  All 
that  are  bestowed  by  elegance  of  dress,  the 
refinements  of  luxurious  habit,  the  nameless 
erace  that  comes  from  a  mind  and  a  manner 
polished — the  one  by  literary  culture,  the 
other  by  social  intercourse,  invested  the  per- 
son of  the  heir  with  a  fascination  that  rude 
Nature  alone  ever  fails  to  give.  And  about 
him  there  was  a  gaiety,  an  airiness  of  spirit, 
an  atmosphere  of  enjoyment,  which  bespoke 
one  who  is  in  love  with  life. 

"  Why,  this  is  lucky  !  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you  all  !  "   said  Arthur  Beaufort,  with  that 
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silver-ringing  tone,  and  charming  smile,  which 
are  to  the  happy  spring  of  man  what  its  music 
and  its  sunshine  are  to  the  spring  of.  earth, 
"You  must  dine  with  me  at  Verey's.  I  want 
something  to  rouse  me  to-day;  for  I  did  not 
get  home  from  the  Salon*  till  four  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  But  you  won  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Marsden.  Hang  it  !  I  always  win:  I 
who  could  so  well  afford  to  lose:  I'm  quite 
ashamed  of  my  luck  !  " 

"  It  is  easy  to  spend  what  one  wins,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Marsden,  sententiously;  "  and  I 
see  you  have  been  at  the  jeweller's  !  A  pres- 
ent for  Cecile  ?  Well,  don't  blush,  my  dear 
fellow.  What  if  life  without  women  ?  " 
And  wine  ?  "  said  a  second. 

"  And  play  ?  "  said  a  third. 

"  And  wealth  ?  "  said  a  fourth. 

"  And_)w/  enjoy  them  all  !  Happy  fellow  !  " 
said  a  fifth. 

The  Outcast  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows 
and  walked  away. 

"  This  dear  Paris  !  "  said  Beaufort,  as  his 
eye  carelessly  and  unconsciously  followed  the 
dark  form  retreating  through  the  arches; — 
"  this  dear  Paris  !  I  must  make  the  most  of 
it  while  I  stay  !  I  have  only  been  here  a  few 
weeks,  and  next  week  I  must  go." 

"  Pooh  ! — your  health  is  better:  you  don't 
look  like  the  same  man." 

"  You  think  so  really  ?  Still  I  don't  know: 
the  doctors  say  that  I  must  either  go  to  the 
German  waters — the  season  is  begun — or  " 

"  Or  what?  " 

"  Live  less  with  such  pleasant  companions, 
my  dear  fellow  !  But  as  you  say,  what  is  life 
without  " 

**  Women  !  " 

**Wine!" 

"  Play  I  " 

"  Wealth  !  " 

"Ha!  ha!  *  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs:  I'll 
none  of  it  I  " 

And  Arthur  leaped  lightly  on  his  saddle, 
and  as  he  rode  gaily  on,  humming  the  favor- 
ite air  of  the  last  opera,  the  hoofs  of  his  horse 
splashed  the  mud  over  a  foot-passenger  halt- 
ing at  the  crossing.  Morton  checked  the 
fiery  exclamation  rising  to  his  lips;  and  gazing 

*  The  most  celebrated  gaming-house  in  Paris  in  the 
day  before  gaming-houses  were  suppressed  by  the  well- 
directed  energy  of  the  government. 
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after  the  brilliant  form  that  hurried  on  towards 
the  Champs  Ely  sees,  his  eye  caught  the 
statues  on  the  bridge,  and  a  voice,  as  of  a 
cheering  angel,  whispered  again  to  his  heart, 

"  TIME,  FAITH,  ENERGY  !  " 

The  expression  of  his  countenance  grew 
calm  at  once,  and  as  he  continued  his  rambles 
it  was  with  a  mind  that,  casting  off  the  burdens 
of  the  past,  looked  serenely  and  steadily  on  the 
obstacles  and  hardships  of  the  future.  We 
have  seen  that  a  scruple  of  conscience,  or  of 
pride,  not  without  its  nobleness,  had  made 
him  refuse  the  importunities  of  Gawtrey  for 
less  sordid  raiment;  the  same  feeling  made  it 
his  custom  to  avoid  sharing  the  luxurious 
and  dainty  food  with  Gawtrey  was  wont  to  re- 
gale himself.  For  that  strange  man,  whose 
wonderful  felicity  of  temperament  and,  con- 
stitution rendered  him,  in  all  circumstances, 
keenly  alive  to  the  hearty  and  animal  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  would  still  emerge,  as  the  day 
declined,  from  their  wretched  apartment,  and, 
trusting  to  his  disguises,  in  which  indeed  he 
possessed  a  masterly  art,  repair  to  one  of  the 
better  description  of  resfaurajifs,  and  feast 
away  his  cares  for  the  moment.  William 
Gawtrey  would  not  have  cared  three  straws 
for  the  curse  of  Damocles.  The  sword  over 
his  head  would  never  have  spoiled  his  appetite  ! 
He  had  lately,  too,  taken  to  drinking  much 
more  deeply  than  he  had  been  used  to  do — 
the  fine  intellect  of  the  man  was  growing 
thickened  and  dulled;  and  this  was  a  spec- 
tacle that  Morton  could  not  bear  to  con- 
template. Yet  so  great  was  Gawtrey' s  vigor 
of  health,  that,  after  draining  wine  and  spirits 
enough  to  have  despatched  a  company  of  fox- 
hunters,  and  after  betraying,  sometimes  in 
uproarious  glee,  sometimes  in  maudlin  self- 
bewailings,  that  he  himself  was  not  quite 
invulnerable  to  the  thyrsus  of  the  god,  he 
would — on  any  call  on  his  energies,  or  espe- 
cially before  departing  on  those  mysterious 
expeditions  which  kept  him  from  home  half, 
and  sometimes  all,  the  night — plunge  his 
head  into  cold  water— drink  as  much  of  the 
lymph  as  a  groom  would  have  shuddered  to 
bestow  on  a  horse;  to  close  his  eyes  in  a  doze 
for  half  an  hour,  and  wake,  cool,  sober,  and 
collected,  as  if  he  had  lived  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Socrates  or  Cornaro  ! 

But  to  return  to  Morton.  It  was  his  habit 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  sharing  the  good 
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cheer  of  his  companion;  and  now,  as  he  en- 
tered the  Champs  Elysees,  he  saw  a  little  fam- 
ily, consisting  of  a  young  mechanic,  his  wife, 
and  two  children,  who,  with  that  love  of  harmless 
recreation  which  yet  characterizes  the  French, 
had  taken  advantage  of  a  holyday  in  the  craft, 
and  were  enjoying  their  simple  meal  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  Whether  in  hunger  or 
in  envy,  Morton  paused  and  contemplated  the 
happy  group.  Along  the  road  rolled  the 
equipages  and  trampled  the  steeds  of  those 
to  whom  all  life  is  a  holiday.  There,  was 
Pleasure —  under  those  trees  was  Happiness. 
One  of  the  children,  a  little  boy  of  about  six 
years  old,  observing  the  attitude  and  gaze  of 
the  pausing  wayfarer,  ran  to  him,  and  holding 
up  a  fragment  of  a  coarse  kind  of  cake,  said 
to  him  winningly, — "  Take  it — I  have  had 
enough  ! "  The  child  reminded  Morton  of 
his  brother — his  heart  melted  within  him — he 
he  lifted  the  young  Samaritan  in  his  arms,  and, 
as  he  kissed  him,  wept. 

The  mother  observed  and  rose  also.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  his  own — "  Poor  boy  !  why 
do  you  weep  ? — can  we  relieve  you  ?  " 

Now  that  bright  gleam  of  human  nature, 
suddenly  darting  across  the  sombre  recollec- 
tions and  associations  of  his  past  life,  seemed 
to  Morton  as  if  it  came  from  Heaven,  in  ap- 
proval and  in  blessing  of  this  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation to  his  fate. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  he,  placing  the  child 
on  the  ground,  and  passing  his  hand  over  his 
eyes, — "  I  thank  you — yes  !  Let  me  sit  down 
amongst  you."  And  he  sat  down,  the  child 
by  his  side,  and  partook  of  their  fare,  and  was 
merry  with  them,— the  proud  Philip  ! — had  he 
not  begun  to  discover  the  "  precious  jewel  " 
in  the  "  ugly  and  venomous  "  Adversity  ? 

The  mechanic,  though  a  gay  fellow  on  the 
whole,  was  not  without  some  of  that  discon- 
tent of  his  station  which  is  common  with  his 
class;  he  vented  it,  however,  not  in  murmurs, 
but  in  jests.  He  was  satirical  on  the  carriages 
and  the  horseman  that  passed;  and  lolling  on 
the  grass,  ridiculed  his  betters  at  his  ease. 

"Hush!"  said  his  wife,  suddenly;  ''here 
comes  Madame  de  Merville;  "  and  rising  as 
she  spoke,  she  made  a  respectful  inclination 
of  her  head  towards  an  open  carriage  that  was 
passing  very  slowly  towards  the  town. 

"  Madame  de  Merville  !  "  repeated  the  hus- 
band, rising  also,  and  lifting  his  cap  from  his 


head.  "  Ah  !  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
herf' 

Morton  looked  instinctively  towards  the 
carriage,  and  saw  a  fair  countenance  turned 
graciously  to  answer  the  silent  salutations  of 
the  mechanic  and  his  wife — a  countenance 
that  had  long  haunted  his  dreams,  though  of 
late  it  had  faded  away  beneath  harsher 
thoughts — the  countenance  of  the  stranger 
whom  he  had  seen  at  the  bureau  of  Gawtrey, 
when  that  worthy  personage  had  borne  a  more 
mellifluous  name.  He  started  and  changed 
color:  the  lady  herself  now  seemed  suddenly 
to  recognize  him;  for  their  eyes  met,  and  she 
bent  forward  eagerly.  She  pulled  the  check- 
string — the  carriage  halted — she  beckoned  to 
the  mechanic's  wife,  who  went  up  to  the  road- 
side. 

"  I  worked  once  for  that  lady,"  said  the 
man,  with  a  tone  of  feeling,  "  and  when  my 
wife  fell  ill  last  winter  she  paid  the  doctors. 
Ah,  she  is  an  angel  of  charity  and  kindness  !  " 

Morton  scarcely  heard  this  eulogium,  for  he 
observed,  by  something  eager  and  inquisitive 
in  the  face  of  Madame  de  Merville,  and  by 
the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  mechanic's 
helpmate  turned  her  head  to  the  spot  on  which 
he  stood,  that  he  was  the  object  of  their  con- 
versation. Once  more  he  became  suddenly 
aware  of  his  ragged  dress,  and  with  a  natural 
shame — a  fear  that  charity  might  be  extended 
to  him  from  her — he  muttered  an  abrupt  fare- 
well to  the  operative,  and,  without  another 
glance  at  the  carriage,  walked  away. 

Before  he  had  got  many  paces,  the  wife 
however  came  up  to  him,  breathless.  "  Ma- 
dame de  Merville  would  speak  to  you,  sir  !  " 
she  said,  with  more  respect  than  she  had 
hitherto  thrown  into  her  manner.  Philip 
paused  an  instant,  and  again  strode  on. 

''  It  must  be  some  mistake,"  he  said,  hur- 
riedly: '■\  I  have  no  right  to  expect  such  an 
honor." 

He  struck  across  the  road,  gained  the  op- 
posite side,  and  had  vanished  from  Madame  de 
Merville's  eyes,  before  the  woman  regained  the 
carriage.  But  still  that  calm,  pale,  and  some- 
what melancholy  face,  presented  itself  before 
him;  and  as  he  walked  again  through  the 
town,  sweet  and  gentle  fancies  crowded  con- 
fusedly on  his  heart.  On  that  soft  summer 
day,  memorable  for  so  many  silent  but  mighty 
events  in  that  inner  life  which  prepares  the 
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catastrophes  of  the  one;  as  in  the  region,  of 
which  Virgil  has  sung,  the  images  of  men  to 
be  borne  hereafter  repose  or  glide — on  that 
soft  summer  day,  he  felt  he  had  reached  the 
age  when  Youth  begins  to  clothe  in  some  hu- 
man shape  its  first  vague  ideal  of  desire  and 
love. 

In  such  thoughts,  and  still  wandering,  the 
day  wore  away,  till  he  found  himself  in  one  of 
the  lanes  that  surround  that  glitteiing  INIicro- 
cosm  of  the  vices,  the  frivdlites,  the  hollow 
show,  and  the  real  beggary  of  the  gay  City — 
the  gardens  and  the  galleries  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  Surprised  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
it  was  then  on  the  stroke  of  seven,  he  was 
about  to  return  homewards,  w^hen  the  loud  voice 
of  Gawtrey  sounded  behind,  and  that  person- 
age, tapping  him  on  the  back,  said, — 

"  Hollo,  my  young  friend,  well  met  !  This 
will  be  a  night  of  trial  to  you.  Empty  stom- 
achs produce  weak  nerves.  Come  along  !  you 
must  dme  with  me.  A  good  dinner  and  a 
bottle  of  old  wine — come  !  nonsense,  I  say 
you  shall  come  !     Viva  la  Joief 

While  speaking,  he  had  linked  his  arm  in 
Morton's,  and  hurried  him  on  several  paces 
in  spite  of  his  struggles;  but  just  as  the  words 
Vive  la  joic  left  his  lips,  he  stood  still  and  mute, 
as  if  a  thunder-bolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet;  and 
Morton  felt  that  heavy  arm  shiver  and  tremble 
like  a  leaf.  He  looked  up,  and  just  at  the 
entrance  of  that  part  of  the  Palais  Royal  in 
which  are  situated  the  restaurants  of  Verey 
and  Vefour,  he  saw  two  men  standing  but 
a  few  paces  before  them,  and  gazing  full  on 
Gawtrey  and  himself. 

**  It  is  my  evil  genius,"  muttered  Gawtrey, 
grinding  his  teeth. 

"  And  mine  !  "  said  Morton. 

The  younger  of  the  two  men  thus  apostro- 
phized made  a  step  towards  Philip,  when  his 
companion  drew  him  back  and  whispered, — 

"  What  are  you  about  Do  you  know  that 

young  man  ? " 

"  He  is  my  cousin;  Philip  Beaufort's  natural 
son  !  " 

Is  he?  then  discard  him  for  ever.  He  is 
with  the  most  dangerous  knave  in  Europe  I  " 

As  Lord  Lilburne — for  it  was  he — thus 
whispered  his  nephew,  Gawtrey  strode  up  to 
him;  and,  glaring  full  in  his  face,  said  in  a 
deep  and  hollow  tone, — "There  is  a  hell,  my 
lord, — I  go  to  drink  to  our  meeting  !  "  Thus 


saying,  he  took  oi¥  his  hat  with  a  ceremonious 
mockery,  and  disappeared  within  the  adjoin- 
ing restaurant^  kept  by  Vefour. 

"A  hell!'"  said  Lilburne,  with  his  frigid 
smile;  "the  rogue's  head  runs  upon  gambling- 
houses  !  " 

"  And  I  have  suffered  Philip  again  to  escape 
me,"  said  Arthur,  in  self-reproach:  for  while 
Gawtrey  had  addressed  Lord  Lilburne,  Mor- 
ton had  plunged  back  amidst  the  labyrinth  of 
alleys.    "  How  have  I  kept  my  oath  ?  " 

"Come  !  your  guests  must  have  arrived  by 
this  time.  As  for  that  wretched  young  man, 
depend  upon  it  that  he  is  corrupted  body  and 
soul." 

"  But  he  is  my  own  cousin." 

"  Pooh  !  there  is  no  relationship  in  natural 
children:  besides,  he  will  find  you  out  fast 
enough.  Ragged  claimants  are  not  long  too 
proud  to  beg." 

"You  speak  in  earnest?"  said  Arthur,  ir- 
resolutely. 

"Ay  !  trust  my  experience  of  the  world — 
Allans 

And  in  a  cabinet  of  the  very  restaurant^  ad- 
joining that  in  which  the  solitary  Gawtrey 
gorged  his  conscience,  Lilburne,  Arthur,  and 
their  gay  friends,  soon  forgetful  of  all  but  the 
roses'of  the  moment,  bathed  their  airy  spirits 
in  the  dews  of  the  mirthful  wine.  Oh,  ex- 
tremes of  life  !    Oh,  Night  !    Oh,  Morning  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Meantime  a  moving  scene  was  open  laid, 
That  lazar  house." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolenee. 

It  was  near  midnight.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
lane  in  which  Gawtrey  resided  there  stood  four 
men.  Not  far  distant,  in  the  broad  street  at 
angles  with  the  lane,  were  heard  the  wheels  of 
carriages  and  the  sound  of  music.  A  lady, 
fair  in  form,  tender  of  heart,  stainless  in  re- 
pute, was  receiving  her  friends  ! 

"  Monsieur  Favart,"  said  one  of  the  men  to 
the  smallest  of  the  four;  "you  understand 
the  conditions — 20,000  francs  and  a  free  par- 
don?" 

"Nothing  more  reasonable  —  it  is  under- 
stood.   Still  I  confess  that  I  should  like  to 
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have  my  men  close  at  hand.  I  am  not  given 
cO  fear;  but  this  is  a  dangerous  experiment." 

"  You  knew  the  danger  beforehand  and  sub- 
scribed to  it;  you  must  enter  alone  with  me, 
or  not  at  all.  Mark  you,  the  men  are  sworn 
to  murder  him  who  betrays  them.  Not  for 
twenty  times  20,000  francs  would  I  have  them 
know  me  as  the  informer.  My  life  were  not 
worth  a  day's  purchase.  Now,  if  you  feci 
secure  in  your  disguise,  all  is  safe.  You  v/ill 
have  seen  them  at  their  work — you  will  recog- 
nize their  persons — you  can  depose  against 
them  at  the  trial — I  shall  have  time  to  quit 
France." 

*'  Well,  well  !  as  you  please." 

*'  Mind,  you  must  wait  in  the  vault  with 
them  till  they  separate.  We  have  so  planted 
your  men  that  whatever  street  each  of  the 
gang  takes  in  going  home,  he  can  be  seized 
quietly  and  at  once.  The  bravest  and  craftiest 
of  all,  who,  though  he  has  but  just  joined,  is 
already  their  captain; — Jiim^  the  man  I  told 
you  of,  who  lives  in  the  house,  you  must  take 
after  his  return,  in  his  bed.  It  is  the  sixth 
story  to  the  right,  remember:  here  is  the  key 
to  his  door.  He  is  a  giant  in  strength,  and 
will  never  be  taken  alive  if  up  and  armed." 

Ah,  I  comprehend  ! — Gilbert  !  "  (and  Fav- 
art  turned  to  one  of  his  companions  who  had 
not  yet  spoken)  "take  three  men  besides  your- 
self, according  to  the  directions  I  gave  you, — 
the  porter  will  admjt  you,  that's  arranged. 
Make  no  noise.  If  I  don't  return  by  four 
o'clock,  don't  wait  for  me  but  proceed  at  once. 
Look  well  to  your  primings.  Take  him  alive, 
if  possible — at  the  worst,  dead.  And  now — 
mon  avii — lead  on  !  " 

The  traitor  nodded,  and  walked  slowly  down 
the  street.  Favart,  pausing,  whispered,  hastily 
to  the  man  who  he  had  called  Gilbert, — 

"Follow  me  close — get  to  the  door  of  the 
cellar — place  eight  men  within  hearing  of  my 
whistle — recollect  the  picklocks  the  axes.  If 
you  hear  the  whistle,  break  in;  if  not,  I'm  safe, 
and  the  first  orders  to  seize  the  captain  in  his 
room  stand  good." 

So  saying,  Favart  strode  after  his  guide. 
The  door  of  a  large,  but  ill-favored-looking 
house,  stood  ajar,  they  entered — passed  un- 
molested through  a  court-yard — descended 
some  stairs;  the  guide  unlocked  the  door  of  a 
cellar,  and  took  a  dark  lantern  from  under  his 
cloak.  As  he  drew  up  the  slide,  the  dim  light 
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gleamed  on  barrels  and  wine-casks,  which  ap- 
peared to  fill  up  the  space.  Rolling  aside  one 
of  these,  the  guide  lifted  a  trap-door,  and 
lowered  his  lantern.  "Enter,"  said  he;  and 
the  two  men  disappeared. 

***** 

***** 

***** 

The  coiners  were  at  their  work.  A  man, 
seated  on  a  stool  before  a  desk,  was  entering 
accounts  in  a  large  book.  That  man  was  Wil- 
liam Gawtrey.  While,  with  the  rapid  precision 
of  honest  mechanics, — the  machinery  of  the 
Dark  Trade,  went  on  in  its  several  departments. 
Apart — alone — at  the  foot  of  a  long  table,  sat 
Philip  Morton.  The  truth  had  exceeded  his 
darkest  suspicions.  He  had  consented  to  take 
the  oath  not  to  divulge  what  was  to  be  given 
to  his  survey;  and,  when  led  into  that  vault, 
the  bandage  was  taken  from  his  eyes,  it  was 
some  minutes  before  he  could  fully  compre- 
hend the  desperate  and  criminal  occupations 
of  the  wild  forms  amidst  which  towered  the 
burly  statue  of  his  benefactor.  As  the  truth 
slowly  grew  upon  him,  he  shrunk  from  the  side 
of  Gawtrey;  but,  deep  compassion  for  his 
friend's  degradation  swallowing  up  the  horror 
of  the  trade,  he  flung  himself  on  one  of  the 
rude  seats,  and  felt  that  the  bond  between 
them  was  indeed  broken,  and  that  the  next 
morning  he  should  be  again  alone  in  the  world. 
Still,  as  the  obscene  jests,  the  fearful  oaths, 
that  from  time  to  time  rang  through  the  vault, 
came  on  his  ear,  he  cast  his  haughty  eye  in 
such  disdain  over  the  groups,  that,  Gawtrey 
observing  him,  trembled  for  his  safety;  and 
nothing  but  Philip's  sense  of  his  own  impotence, 
and  the  brave,  not  timorous,  desire  not  to  per-- 
ish  by  such  hands,  kept  silent  the  fiery  denun- 
ciations of  a  nature,  still  proud  and  honest, 
that  quivered  on  his  lips.  All  present  were 
armed  with  pistols  and  cutlasses  except  Mor- 
ton, who  suffered  the  weapons  presented  to  him. 
to  lie  unheeded  on  the  table. 

Courage,  7nes  amis  said  Gawtrey,  clos- 
ing his  book, — Courage  ! — a  few  months 
more,  and  we  shall  have  made  enough  to 
retire  upon,  and  enjoy  ourselves  for  the  rest  of; 
the  days.    Where  is  Birnie  ?  " 

"Did  he  not  tell  you  ?"  said  one  of  the 
artisans,  looking  up,  "He  has  found  out  the 
cleverest  hand  in  France,— the  very  fellow  who 
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helped  Bouchard  in  all  his  five-franc  pieces. 
He  has  promised  to  bring  him  to-night." 

*'  Ay,  I  remember,"  returned  Gawtrey,  "  he 
told  me  this  morning, — he  is  a  famous  decoy  !  " 

"  I  think  so,  indeed  !  "  quoth  a  coiner:  "  for 
he  caught  you,  the  best  head  to  our  hands  that 
ever  les  inJusfricls  were  blessed  with — sacre 
fichtre  /" 

Flatterer  I  "  said  Gawtrey,  coming  from 
the  desk  to  the  table,  and  pouring  out  wine 
from  one  of  the  bottles  into  a  huge  flagon — 
"  To  your  healths  !  " 

Here  the  door  slided  back,  and  Birnie  glided 

in. 

"Where  is  your  booty,  mo7i  brave  V  said 
Gawtrey,  "  We  only  coin  money;  you  coin  men, 
stamp  with  your  own  own  seal,  and  send  them 
current  to  the  devil  !  " 

The  coiners,  who  liked  Birnie's  ability  (for 
the  ci-devant  engraver  was  of  admirable  skill 
in  their  craft),  but  who  hated  his  joyless  man- 
ners, laughed  at  this  taunt,  which  Birnie  did 
not  seem  to  heed,  except  by  a  malignant 
gleam  of  his  dead  eye. 

"  If  you  mean  the  celebrated  coiner,  Jacques 
Giraumont,  he  waits  without.  You  know  our 
rules — I  cannot  admit  him  without  leave." 

"  Bon  !  "  we  give  it, — eh,  messieurs  ?  "  said 
Gawtrey. 

"  Ay — ay,"  cried  several  voices.  "  He 
knows  the  oath,  and  will  hear  the  penalty." 

*^  Yes,  he  knows  the  oath,"  replied  Birnie, 
and  glided  back. 

In  a  moment  more  he  returned  with  a  small 
man  in  a  mechanic's  blouse.  The  new-comer 
wore  the  republican  beard  and  moustache, — 
of  a  sandy  grey — his  hair  was  the  same  color; 
and  a  black  patch  over  one  eye  increased  the 
ill-favored  appearance  of  his  features. 

Viable  /  Monsieur  Giraumont!  but  you 
are  more  like  Vulcan  than  Adonis  ! "  said 
Gawtrey. 

*'  I  don't  know  anything  about  Vulcan,  but 
I  know  how  to  make  five-franc  pieces,"  said 
Monsieur  Giraumont,  doggedly. 

"  Are  you  poor  ? " 
As  a  church  mouse  !    The  only  thing  be- 
longing to  a  church,  since  the  Bourbons  came 
back,  that  is  poor  !  " 

At  this  sally,  the  coiners  who  had  gathered  1 
round  the  table,  uttered  the  shout  with  which, 
in  all  circumstances,  Frenchmen  received  a 
bon  mot. 


"  Humph  !  "  said  Gawtrey.      Who  responds, 
with  his  own  life,  for  your  fidelity  ?" 
"  I,"  said  Birnie. 
"  Administer  the  oath  to  him." 
Suddenly  four  men  advanced,  seized  the 
visitor,  and  bore  him  from  the  vault  into  an- 
other one  within.    After  a  few  moments  they 
returned. 

"He  has  taken  the  oath  and  heard  the 
penalty." 

"  Death  to  yourself,  your  wife,  your  son, 
and  your  grandson,  if  you  betray  us  !  " 

"  I  have  neither  son  nor  grandson;  as  for 
m_y  wife.  Monsieur  le  Capitane,  you  offer  a 
bribe  instead  of  a  threat  when  you  talk  of  her 
death  !  " 

"  Sacre  !  but  you  will  be  an  addition  to  our 
circle,  mo?t  brave!''  said  Gawtrey,  laughing; 
while  again  the  grim  circle  shouted  ap- 
plause. 

But  I  suppose  you  care  for  your  own 
life." 

"Otherwise  I  should  have  preferred  starv- 
ing to  coming  here,"  answered  the  laconic 
neophyte. 

"  I  have  done  with  you.    Your  health  !  " 
On  this  the  coiners  gathered  round  Mon- 
sieur Giraumont,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
commenced  many  questions  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  his  skill. 

"Show  me  your  coinage  first;  I  see  you  use 
both  the  die  and  the  furnace.  Hem  !  this 
piece  is  not  bad — you  have  struck  it  from  an 
iron  die  ? — right — it  makes  the  impression 
sharper  than  plaster  of  Paris.  But  you  take 
the  poorest  and  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  trade  in  taking  the  Home  Market.  I  can 
put  you  in  a  way  to  make  ten  times  as  much 
— and  with  safety  !  Look  at  this  !  " — and 
Monsieur  Giramount  took  a  forged  Spanish 
dollar  from  his  pocket,  so  skilfully  manufac- 
tured that  the  connoisseurs  were  lost  in  admira- 
tion— "you  may  pass  thousands  of  these  all 
over  Europe,  except  France,  and  who  is  ever 
to  detect  you  ?  But  it  will  require  better  ma- 
chinery than  you  have  here." 

Thus  conversing.  Monsieur  Giraumont  did 
not  perceive  that  Mr.  Gawtrey  had  been  ex- 
amining him  very  curiously  and  minutely. 
1  But  Birnie  had  noted  their  chief's  attention, 
and  once  attempted  to  join  his  new  ally,  when 
Gawtrey  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
stopped  him. 
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"  Do  not  speak  to  your  friend  till  I  bid  you, 

or  "  he  stopped  short,  and  touched  his 

pistols. 

Birnie  grew  a  shade  more  pale,  but  replied 
with  his  usual  sneer, — 

"Suspicious  ! — well,  so  much  the  better  !  " 
and  seating  himself  carelessly  at  the  table, 
lighted  his  pipe. 

"  And  now,  Monsieur  Giraumont,"  said 
Gawtrey,  as  he  took  the  head  of  the  table, 
come  to  my  right  hand.  A  half  holiday  in 
yourhonor.  Clear  these  infernal  instruments; 
and  more  wine,  ities  amis  !  " 

The  party  arranged  themselves  at  the  table. 
Among  the  desperate  there  is  almost  invaria- 
bly a  tendency  to  mirth.  A  solitary  ruffian, 
indeed,  is  moody,  but  a  gang  of  ruffians  are 
jovial.  The  coiners  talked  and  laughed  loud. 
Mr.  Birnie,  from  his  dogged  silence,  seemed 
apart  from  the  rest,  though  in  the  centre.  For 
in  a  noisy  circle,  a  silent  tongue  builds  a  wall 
round  its  owner.  But  that  respectable  person- 
age kept  his  furtive  watch  upon  Giraumont 
and  Gawtrey,  who  appeared  talking  together, 
very  amicably.  The  younger  novice  of  that 
night,  equally  silent,  seated  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table,  was  not  less  watchful  than 
Birnie.  An  uneasy,  undefinable  foreboding- 
had  come  over  him  since  the  entrance  of  Mon- 
sieur Giraumont;  this  had  been  increased  by 
the  m.anner  of  Mr.  Gawtrey.  His  faculty  of 
observation,  which  was  very  acute,  had  de- 
tected something  false  in  the  chief's  blandness 
to  their  guest — something  dangerous  in  the 
glittering  eye  that  Gawtrey  ever,  as  he  spoke 
to  Giraumont,  bent  on  that  person's  lips  as  he 
listened  to  his  reply.  For,  whenever  William 
Gawtrey  suspected  a  man,  he  watched  not  his 
eyes  but  his  lips. 

Waked  from  his  scornful  reverie,  a  strange 
spell  chained  Morton's  attention  to  the  chief 
and  the  guest,  and  he  bent  forward,  with  parted 
mouth  and  straining  ear,  to  catch  their  con- 
versation. 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  little  strange,"  said  Mr. 
Gawtrey,  raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  party,  ''  that  a  coiner  so  dexterous  as 
Monsieur  Giraumont,  should  not  be  known  to 
any  of  us  except  our  friend  Birnie." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Giraumont:  "  I  worked 
only  with  Bouchard  and  two  others,  since  sent 
to  the  galleys.  We  were  but  a  small  frater- 
nity— everything  has  its  commencement." 


"  C'est  juste:  buvez  done,  cher  ami  !  "  * 
The  wine  circulated:  Gawtrey  began  again. 
"  You  have  had  a  bad  accident,  seemingly 
Monsieur  Giraumont, — how  did  you  lose  your 
eye  ?  " 

"  In  a  scuffle  with  the  gens  cV armes  the  night 
Bouchard  was  taken  and  I  escaped:  such  mis- 
fortunes are  on  the  cards." 

"  C'est  juste:  buvez  done,  Alonsieur  Girau- 
mont   "  t 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  again  Gaw- 
trey's  deep  voice  was  heard. 

"You  wear  a  wig,  I  think,  Monsieur  Girau- 
mont ? — to  judge  by  your  eye-lashes  your  own 
hair  has  been  a  handsomer  color." 

"We  seek  disguise  not  beauty,  my  host! 
and  the  police  have  sharp  eyes." 

C est  juste,   buvez    done — vieicx  Renard ! 
— when  did  we  two  meet  last  ? "  J 
"  Never,  that  I  know  of  !  " 
"  C(?  nest  pas   vrai !   buvez  done,  MON- 
SIEUR FAVART.f'l 

At  the  sound  of  that  name  the  company 
started  in  dismay  and  confusion,  and  the  po- 
lice officer,  forgetting  himself  for  the  moment, 
sprung  from  his  seat,  and  put  his  right  hand 
into  his  blonse. 

"  Ho,  there  ! — treason  I  "  cried  Gawtrey,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder;  and  he  caught  the  un- 
happy man  by  thQ  throat. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Morton, 
where  he  sat,  beheld  a  struggle — he  heard  a 
;  death-cry.  He  saw  the  huge  form  of  the 
master-coiner  rising  above  all  the  rest,  as  cut- 
lasses gleamed  and  eyes  sparkled  round.  He 
saw  the  quivering  and  powerless  frame  of  the 
unhappy  guest  raised  aloft  in  those  mighty 
arms,  and  presently  it  was  hurled  along  the 
table — bottles  crashing — the  board  shaking 
beneath  its  weight — and  lay  before  the  very 
eyes  of  Morton,  a  distorted  and  lifeless  mass. 
At  the  same  instant,  Gawtrey  sprang  upon 
the  table,  his  black  frown  singling  out  from 
the  group  the  ashen,  cadaverous  face  of  the 
shrinking  traitor.  Birnie  had  darted  from  the 
table, — he  was  half  way  towards  the  sliding 
door — his  face,  turned  over  his  shoulder,  met 
the  eyes  of  the  chief. 

"  Devil  !  "  shouted  Gawtrey,  in  his  terrible 

*  That's  right:  drink,  then,  dear  friend, 
t  That's  right:  drink,  then,  Monsieur  Giraumont. 
\  That's  right:  drink,  then,  old  fox. 
§  That's  not  true:  drink,  then.  Monsieur  Favart. 
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voice,  which  the  echoes  of  the  vault  gave  back 
from  side  to  side — "  did  I  not  give  thee  up  my 
soul  that  thou  mighest  not  compass  my  death  ? 
Hark  ye  I  thus  die  my  slavery  and  all  our 
secrets  !  "  The  explosion  of  his  pistol  half 
swallowed  up  the  last  word,  and  with  a  single 
groan  the  traitor  fell  on  the  floor,  pierced 
through  the  brain, — then  there  was  a  dead  and 
grim  hush  as  the  smoke  rolled  slowly  along  the 
roof  of  the  dreary  vault. 

Morton  sank  back  on  his  seat,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  The  last  seal  on  the 
fate  of  The  Man  of  Crime  was  set;  the  last 
wave  in  the  terrible  and  mysterious  tide  of  his 
destiny  had  dashed  on  his  soul  to  the  shore 
whence  there  is  no  return.  Vain,  now  and 
henceforth,  the  humor,  the  sentiment,  the 
kindly  impulse,  the  social  instincts  which  had 
invested  that  stalwart  shape  with  dangerous 
fascination,  which  had  implied  the  hope  of 
ultimate  repentance,  of  redemption  even  in  this 
world.  The  Hour  and  the  Circumstance 
had  seized  their  prey;  and  the  self-defence, 
which  a  lawless  career  'rendered  a  necessity, 
left  the  eternal  die  of  blood  upon  his  doom  ! 

''Friends,  I  have  saved  you,"  said  Gawtrey, 
slowly  gazing  on  the  corpse  of  his  second  vic- 
tim, while  he  returned  the  pistol  to  his  belt: 
I  have  not  quailed  before  this  man's  eye 
(and  he  spurned  the  clay  of  .the  officer  as  he 
sj)oke  with  a  revengeful  scorn)  without  treas- 
uring up  its  aspect  in  my  heart  of  hearts.  I 
I  knew  him  when  he  entered — knew  him 
through  his  disguise — yet  faith,  it  was  a  clever 
one  !  Turn  up  his  face  and  gaze  on  him  now; 
he  will  never  terrify  us  agam,  unless  there  be 
truth  in  ghosts  !  " 

Murmuring  and  tremulous  the  coiners  scram- 
bled on  the  table  and  examined  the  dead  man. 
From  this  task  Gawtrey  interrupted  them,  for 
his  quick  eye  detected,  with  the  pistols  under 
the  policeman's  blouse^  a  whistle  of  metal 
of  curious  construction,  arid  he  conjectured 
at  once  that  danger  was  yet  at  hand. 

"  I  have  saved  you,  I  say,  but  only  for  the 
hour.  This  deed  cannot  sleep — see,  he  had 
help  within  call.  The  police  know  where  to 
look  for  their  comrade — we  are  dispersed. 
Each  for  himself.  Q;iick,  divide  the  spoils  ! 
Saiive  qui  pent !  " 

Then  Morton  heard  where  he  sat,  his  hands 
still  clasped  before  his  face,  a  confused  hub- 
bub of  voices,  the  jingle  of  money,  the  scram- 


I  bling  of  feet,  the  creaking  of  doors, — all  was 
silent  ! 

A  strong  grasp  drew  his  hands  from  his 
eyes. 

"  Your  first  scene  of  life  against  life,"  said 
Gawtrey's  voice,  which  seemed  fearfully 
changed  to  the  ear  that  heard  it.  Bah  !  what 
would  you  think  of  a  .battle  ?  Come  to  our 
eyrie:  the  carcasses  are  gone." 

Morton  looked  fearfully  round  the  vault. 
He  and  Gawtrey  were  alone.  His  eyes  sought 
the  places  where  the  dead  had  lain — they  were 
removed — no  vestige  of  the  deeds,  not  even  a 
drop  of  blood. 

"  Come,  take  up  your  cutlass,  come  '!  "  re- 
peated the  voice  of  the  chief,  as  with  his  dim 
lantern,  now  the  sole  light  of  the  vault,  he  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway. 

Morton  rose,  took  up  the  weapon  mechani- 
cally, and  followed  that  terrible  guide,  mute 
and  unconscious,  as  a  Soul  follows  a  Dream 
through  the  House  of  Sleep  ! 


CHAPTER  X. 
"  Sleep  no  more." — Macbeth, 

After  winding  through  gloomy  and  laby- 
rinthine passages,  which  conducted  to  a  dif- 
ferent range  of  cellers  from  those  entered  by 
the  unfortunate  Favart,  Gawtrey  emerged  at 
the  foot  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  which,  dark,  nar- 
row, and  in  many  places  broken,  had  been 
probably  appropriated  to  servants  of  the  house 
in  its  days  of  palmier  glory.  By  these  steps 
the  pair  regained  their  attic.  Gawtrey  placed 
the  lantern  on  the  table  and  seated  himself 
in  silence.  Morton,  who  had  recovered  his 
self-possession  and  formed  his  resolution, 
gazed  on  him  for  some  moments  equally  taci- 
turn; at  length  he  spoke, — 

"  Gawtrey  !  " 

"  I  bade  you  not  call  me  by  that  name," 
said  the  coiner;  for  we  need  scarcely  say  that 
in  his  new  trade  he  had  assumed  a  new  appel- 
lation. 

"  It  is  the  least  guilty  one  by  which  I  have 
known  you,"  returned  Morton,  firmly.  "  It  is 
for  the  last  time  I  call  you  by  it  !  I  demanded 
to  see  by  what  means  one  to  whom  I  had  en- 
trusted my  fate  supported  himself.  I  have 
seen,''  continued  the  young  man  still  firmly. 
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but  with  a  livid  cheek  and  lip,  *'  and  the  tie 
oetween  us  is  rent  for  ever.  Interrupt  me 
not !  it  is  not  for  me  to  blame  you.  I  have 
eaten  of  your  bread  and  drank  of  your  cup. 
Confiding  in  you  too  blindly,  and  believing 
that  you  were  at  least  free  from  those  dark 
and  terrible  crimes  for  which  there  is  no  ex- 
piation, at  least  in  this  life — my  conscience 
seared  by  distress,  my  very  soul  made  dormant 
by  despair.  I  surrendered  myself  to  one 
leading  a  career  equivocal,  suspicious,  dis- 
honorable perhaps,  but  still  not,  as  I  believed, 
of  atrocity  and  bloodshed.  I  wake  at  the 
brink  of  the  abyss— my  mother's  hand  beckons 
to  me  from  the  grave;  I  think  I  hear  her  voice 
while  I  address  you — I  recede  while  it  is  yet 
time — we  part,  and  for  ever  !  " 

Gawtrey,  whose  stormy  passion  was  still 
deep  upon  his  soul,  had  listened  hitherto  in 
sullen  and  dogged  silence,  with  a  gloomy- 
frown  on  his  knitted  brow;  he  now  rose  with 
an  oath, — 

Part !  that  I  may  let  loose  on  the  world  a 
new  traitor  !  Part  !  when  you  have  seen  me 
fresh  from  an  act  that,  once  whispered,  gives 
me  to  the  guillotine  !  Part — never  !  at  least 
alive  !  " 

"I  have  said  it,"  said  Morton,  folding  his 
arms  calmly;  "  I  say  it  to  your  face,  though  I 
might  part  from  you  in  secret.  Frown  not  on 
me,  man  of  blood  !  I  am  fearless  as  yourself  ! 
In  another  minute  I  am  gone." 

"Ah  !  is  it  so?"  said  Gawtrey;  and  glanc- 
ing round  the  room,  which  contained  two 
doors,  the  one,  concealed  by  the  draperies  of 
a  bed,  communicating  with  the  stairs  by  which 
they  had  entered,  the  other  with  the  landing 
of  the  principal  and  common  flight:  he  turned 
to  the  former,  w'ithin  his  reach,  which  he 
locked,  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket,  and 
then,  throwing  across  the  latter  a  heavy  swing 
bar,  which  fell  into  its  socket  with  a  harsh 
noise, — before  the  threshold  he  placed  his  vast 
bulk,  and  burst  into  his  loud,  fierce  laugh, — 

Ho  !  ho  !  slave  and  fool,  once  mine,  you 
were  mine  body  and  soul  for  ever  !  " 

"  Tempter,  I  defy  you  !  stand  back  !  "  And, 
firm  and  dauntless,  Morton  laid  his  hand  on 
the  giant's  vest.  | 

Gawtrey  seemed  more  astonished  thus  en- 
raged.   He  looked  hard 'at  his  daring  asso- 
ciate, on  whose  lip  the  down  was  yet  scarcely  ! 
dark.  ! 


"  Boy,"  said  he,  "  off !  do  not  rouse  the 
devil  in  me  again  !  I  could  crush  you  with  a 
hug." 

"  My  soul  supports  my  body,  and  I  am 
armed,"  said  Morton,  laying  hand  on  his  cut- 
lass. But  you  dare  not  harm  me,  nor  I  you; 
blood-stained  as  you  are,  you  gave  me  shelter 
and  bread;  but  accuse  me  not  that  I  will  save 
my  soul  while  it  is  yet  time  I — Shall  my  mother 
have  blessed  me  in  vain  upon  her  death-bed  ?  " 

Gawtrey  drew  back,  and  Morton,  by  a  sud- 
den impulse,  grasped  his  hand. 

Oh  !  hear  me — hear  me  I  "  he  cried,  with 
great  emotion.  "  Abandon  this  horrible  career; 
you  have  been  decoyed  and  betrayed  to  it  by 
one  who  can  deceive  or  terrify  you  no  more  ! 
Abandon  it,  aud  I  will  never  desert  you.  For 
her  sake — for  your  Fanny's  sake — pause,  like 
me,  before  the  gulf  swallow  us.  Let  us  fly  ! — 
far  to  the  new  World — to  any  land  where  our 
thews  and  sinews,  our  stout  hands  and  hearts, 
can  find  an  honest  mart.  Men,  desperate  as 
we  are,  have  yet  risen  by  honest  means.  Take 
her,  your  orphan,  with  us.  We  will  work  for 
her,  both  of  us.  Gawtrey  !  hear  me.  It  is 
not  my  voice  that  speaks  to  you — it  is  your 
good  angel's  !  " 

Gawtrey  fell  back  against  the  wall,  and  his 
chest  heaved. 

"  Morton,"  he  said,  with  choked  and  tremu- 
lous accents,  "go  now;  leave  me  to  my  fate  ! 
I  have  sinned  against  you — shamefully  sinned. 
It  seemed  to  me  so  sweet  to  have  a  friend; 
— in  your  youth  and  character  of  mind  there 
was  so  much  about  which  the  tough  strings 
of  my  heart  wound  themselves,  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  lose  you — to  suffer  you  to  know 
me  for  what  I  was.  I  blinded — I  deceived 
you  as  to  my  past  deeds;  that  was  base  in 
me:  but  I  swore  to  my  own  heart  to  keep  you 
unexposed  to  every  danger,  and  free  from  every 
vice  that  darkened  my  own  path.  I  kept  that 
oath  till  this  night,  when,  seeing  that  you  began 
to  recoil  from  me,  and  dreading  that  you  should 
desert  me,  I  thought  to  bind  you  to  me  for 
ever  by  implicating  you  in  this  fellowship  of 
crime.  I  am  punished,  and  justly.  Go,  I 
repeat — leave  me  to  the  fate  that  strides  nearer 
to  me  day  by  day.  You  are  a  boy  still — I  am 
no  longer  young.  Habit  is  a  second  nature. 
Still — still  I  could  repent — I  could  begin  life 
!  again.  But  repose  ! — to  look  back — to  re- 
j  member — to  be  haunted  night  and  day  with 
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deeds  that  shail  meet  me  bodily  and  face  to 

tace  on  the  last  day  " 

Add  not  to  the  spectres  !  Come — fly  this 
night — this  hour  I  " 

Gawtrey  paused,  irressolute  and  wavering, 
when  at  that  moment  he  heard  steps  on  the 
stairs  below.  He  started — as  starts  the  boar 
caught  in  his  lair — and  listened,  pale  and 
breathless. 

"  Hush  ! — they  are  on  us  ! — they  come  !  " 
as  he  whispered,  the  key  from  without  turned 
in  the  wards — the  door  shook.  "  Soft  ! — the 
bar  preserves  us  both — this  way."  And  the 
coiner  crept  to  the  door  of  the  private  stairs. 
He  unlocked  and  opened  it  cautiously.  A  man 
sprang  through  the  aperture — 

"  Yield  ! — you  are  my  prisoner  !  " 
Never  !  "  cried  Gawtrey,  hurling  back  the 
intruder,   and  clapping-to  the  door,  though 
other  and  stout  men  were  pressing  against  it 
with  all  their  power. 

"  Ho  I  ho  I  Who  shall  open  the  tiger's 
cage  ?  " 

At  both  doors  now  were  heard  the  sounds 
of  voices.  "Open  in  the  king's  name,  or  ex- 
pect no  mercy  I  " 

''Hist!"  said  Gawtrey.  "One  way  yet — 
the  window  the  rope." 

Morton  opened  the  casement — Gawtrey  un- 
coiled the  rope.  The  dawn  was  breaking;  it 
was  light  in  the  streets,  but  all  seemed  quiet 
without.  The  doors  reeled  and  shook  beneath 
the  pressure  of  the  pursuers.  Gawtrey  flung 
the  rope  across  the  street  to  the  opposite  para- 
pet; after  two  or  three  efforts,  the  grappling- 
hook  caught  firm  hold — the  perilous  path  was 
made. 

"  On  I  —  quick  !  —  loiter  not  !  "  whispered 
Gawtrey:  "you  are  active — it  seems  more 
dangerous  than  it  is — cling  with  both  hands — 
shut  your  eyes.  When  on  the  other  side — you 
see  the  window  of  Birnie's  room, — enter  it — 
descend  the  stairs — let  yourself  out  and  you 
are  safe." 

"  Go  first;  "  said  Morton,  in  the  same  tone: 
*'I  will  not  leave  you  now:  you  will  be  longer 
getting  across  than  I  shall.  I  will  keep  guard 
till  you  are  over." 

*'  Hark  !  hark  I — are  you  mad  ?  You  keep 
guard  !  What  is  your  strength  to  mine  ! 
Twenty  men  shall  not  move  that  door,  while 
my  weight  is  against  it.  Quick,  or  you  de- 
stroy us  both  I    Besides,  you  will  hold  the 


rope  for  me,  it  may  not  be  strong  enough  foi 
my  bulk  of  itself.  Stay  ! — stay  one  moment. 
If  you  escape,  and  I  fall — Fanny — my  father, 
he  will  take  care  of  her, — you  remember — 
thanks  !    Forgive  me  all  !  Go;  that's  right  !  " 

With  a  firm  pulse,  Morton  threw  himself  on 
that  dreadful  bridge;  it  swung  and  crackled  at 
his  weight.  Shifting  his  grasp  rapidly — hold- 
ing his  breath — with  set  teeth — with  closed 
eyes — he  moved  on — he  gained  the  parapet 
— he  stood  safe  on  the  opposite  side.  And 
now,  straining  his  eyes  across,  he  saw  through 
the  open  casement  into  the  chamber  he  had 
just  quitted.  Gawtrey  was  still  standing 
against  the  door  to  the  principal  staircase,  for 
that  of  the  two  was  the  w^eaker  and  the  more 
assailed.  Presently  the  explosion  of  a  firearm 
was  heard;  they  had  shot  through  the  panel. 
Gawtrey  seemed  wounded,  for  he  staggered 
forward,  and  uttered  a  fierce  cry;  a  moment 
more,  and  he  gained  the  window — he  seized 
the  rope — he  hung  over  the  tremendous  depth  ! 
Morton  knelt  by  the  parapet,  holding  the 
grappling  hook  in  its  place,  with  convulsive 
grasp,  and  fixing  his  eyes,  bloodshot  with  fear 
and  suspense,  on  the  huge  bulk  that  clung  for 
life  to  that  slender  cord  ! 

"  Z(?  voila  !  le  voila  cried  a  voice  from 
the  opposite  side.  Morton  raised  his  gaze 
from  Gawtrey;  the  casement  was  darkened  by 
the  forms  of  the  pursuers — they  had  burst  into 
the  room — an  officer  sprung  upon  the  parapet, 
and  Gawtrey,  now  aware  of  his  danger,  opened 
his  eyes,  and,  as  he  moved  on,  glared  upon  the 
foe.  The  policeman  deliberately  raised  his 
pistol  —  Gawtrey  arrested  himself — from  a 
wound  in  his  side  the  blood  trickled  slowly 
and  darkly  down,  drop  by  drop,  upon  the 
stones  below;  even  the  officers  of  law  shud- 
dered as  they  eyed  him — his  hair  bristling — 
his  cheek  white — his  lips  drawn  convulsively 
from  his  teeth,  and  his  eye  glaring  from  beneath 
the  frown  of  agony  and  menace  in  which  yet 
spoke  the  indomitable  power  and  fierceness  of 
the  man.  His  look,  so  fixed — so  intense — so 
stern,  awed  the  policeman;  his  hand  trembled 
as  he  fired,  and  the  ball  struck  the  parapet  an 
inch  below  the  spot  where  Morton  knelt.  An 
indistinct,  wild,  gurgling  sound — half-laugh, 
half -yell — of  scorn  and  glee,  broke  from 
Gawtrey's  lips.  He  swung  himself  on — near 
— near — nearer — a  yard  from  the  parapet. 

"  You  are  saved  !  "  cried  Morton;  when  at 
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that  moment  a  volley  burst  from  the  fatal  case- 
ment— the  smoke  rolled  over  both  the  fugi- 
tives— a  groan,  or  rather  howl,  of  rage,  and 
despair,  and  agony,  appalled  even  the  hardiest 
on  whose  ear  it  came.  Morton  sprung  to  his 
feet  and  looked  below.  He  saw  on  the  rugged 
stones,  far  down,  a  dark,  formless,  motionless 
mass — the  strong  man  of  passion  and  levity — 
the  giant  who  had  played  with  life  and  soul, 
as  an  infant  with  the  baubles  that  it  prizes  and 
breaks — was  what  the  Caesar  and  the  leper 
alike  are,  when  the  clay  is  without  God's 
breath, — what  glory,  genius,  power,  and  beauty, 
would  be  for  ever  and  for  ever,  if  there  were 
no  God  ! 

"There  is  another  !  "  cried  the  voice  of  one 
of  the  pursuers.       Fire  !  " 

"Poor  Gawtrey  !  "  muttered  Philip,  ''I  will 
fulfil  your  last  wish;  "  and  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  bullet  that  whistled  by  him,  he -disap- 
peared behind  the  parapet. 


CHAPTER  XL 

"  Gently  mo 
By  the  soft  wind  of  whispering  silks." — Decker. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  while  Mon- 
sieur Favart  and  Mr.  Birnie  were  holding  com- 
mune in  the  lane,  the  sounds  of  festinty  were 
heard  from  a  house  in  the  adjoining  street. 
To  that  house  we  are  now  summoned. 

At  Paris,  the  gaieties  of  balls,  ox:  soirees,  are, 
I  believe,  very  rare  in  that  period  of  the  year 
in  which  they  are  most  frequent  in  London. 
The  entertainment  now  given  was  in  honor  of 
a  christening;  the  lady  who  gave  it,  a  relation 
of  the  new^-born. 

Madame  de  Merville  was  a  young  widow; 
even  before  her  marriage  she  had  been  dis- 
tinguished in  literature;  she  had  written  poems 
of  more  than  common  excellence;  and  being 
handsome,  of  good  family,  and  large  fortune, 
her  talents  made  her  an  object  of  more  interest 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  done.  Her 
poetry  showed  great  sensibility  and  tenderness. 
If  poetry  be  any  index  to  the  heart,  you  would 
have  thought  her  one  to  love  truly  and  deeply. 
Nevertheless,  since  she  married — as  girls  in 
France  do — not  to  please  herself,  but  her  par- 
ents, she  made  a  mariage  de  convenance.  Mon- 


sieur de  Merville  was  a  sober,  sensible  man, 
past  middle  age.  Not  being  fond  of  poetry, 
and  by  no  means  coveting  a  professional 
author  for  his  wife,  he  had  during  their  union, 
which  lasted  four  years,  discouraged  his  wife's 
liaison  with  Apollo, 

But  her  mind,  active  and  ardent,  did  not  the 
less  prey  upon  itself.  At  the  age  of  four-and- 
twenty  she  became  a  widdw,  with  an  income 
large  even  in  England  for  a  single  woman,  and 
at  Paris  constituting  no  ordinary  fortune. 
Madame  de  Merville,  however,  though  a  per- 
son of  elegant  taste,  was  neither  ostentatious 
nor  selfish;  she  had  no  children,  and  she  lived 
quietly  in  apartments,  handsome  indeed,  but 
not  more  than  adequate  to  the  small  establish- 
ment which — w^here,  as  on  the  Continent,  the 
costly  convenience  of  an  entire  house  is  not 
usually  incurred — sufficed  for  her  retinue. 
She  devoted  at  least  half  her  income,  which 
was  entirely  at  her  own  disposal,  partly  to  the 
aid  of  her  own  relations,  who  were  not  rich, 
and  partly  to  the  encouragement  of  the  liter- 
ature she  cultivated.  Although  she  shrunk 
from  the  ordeal  of  publication,  her  poems  and 
sketches  of  romance  were  read  to  her  own 
friends,  and  possessed  an  eloquence  seldom 
accompanied  with  so  much  modesty.  Thus, 
her  reputation,  though  not  blown  about  the 
winds,  was  high  in  her  own  circle,  and  her 
position  in  fashion  and  in  fortune  made  her 
looked  up  to  by  her  relations  as  the  head  of 
her  family;  they  regarded  her  as  fem?ne  supe'ri- 
eiire,  and  her  advice  with  them  was  equivalent 
to  a  command. 

Eugenie  de  Merville  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  qualities  at  once  feminine  and  masculine. 
On  the  one  hand,  she  had  a  strong  will,  indepen- 
dent views,  some  contempt  for  the  world,  and 
followed  her  own  inclinations  without  severility 
to  the  opinion  of  others;  on  the  other  hand, 
she  was  susceptible,  romantic,  of  a  sweet, 
affectionate,  kind  disposition.  Her  visit  to 
M.  Love,  however,  indiscreet,  was  not  less 
in  accordance  with  her  character,  than  her 
charity  to  the  mechanic's  wife;  masculine  and 
careless  where  an  eccentric  thing  was  to  be 
done — curiosity  satisfied,  or  some  object  in 
female  diplomacy  achieved — womanly,  deli- 
cate, and  gentle,  the  instant  her  benevolence 
was  appealed  to  or  her  heart  touched.  She 
had  now  been  three  years  a  widow,  and  was 
consequently   at   the   age   of  twenty-seven. 
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Despite  the  tenderness  of  her  poetry  and  her  I 
character,  her  reputation  was  unblemished. 
She  had  never  been  in  love.  People  who  are 
much  occupied  do  not  fall  in  love  easily;  be- 
sides, Madame  de  Merville  was  refining,  ex- 
acting, and  wished  to  find  heroes  where  she 
only  met  handsome  dandies  or  ugly  authors. 

Moreover,  Eugenie  was  both  a  vain  and  a 
proud  person — vain  of  her  celebrity,  and  proud 
of  her  birth.  She  was  one,  whose  goodness  of 
heart  made  her  always  active  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  others.  She  was  not  only  gener- 
ous and  charitable,  but  willing  to  serve  people 
by  good  offices  as  well  as  money.  Everybody 
loved  her.  The  new-born  infant,  to  whose  ad- 
tiition  to  the  Christian  community  the  fete  of 
this  night  was  dedicated,  was  the  pledge  of  an 
union  which  Madame  de  Merville  had  man- 
aged to  effect  between  two  young  persons, 
first  cousins  to  each  other,  and  related  to  her- 1 
self.  There  had  been  scruples  of  parents  to  | 
remove — money  matters  to  adjust — Eugenie 
had  smoothed  all.  The  husband  and  wife, 
still  loveis,  looked  up  to  her  as  the  author,  un- 
der Heaven,  of  their  happiness. 

The  gala  of  that  night  had  been,  therefore, 
of  a  nature  more  than  usually  pleasurable,  and 


the  mirth  did  not  sound  hollow,  but  rung  from 
the  heart.  Yet,  as  Eugenie  from  time  to  time 
contemplated  the  young  couple,  whose  eyes 
ever  sought  each  other — so  fair,  so  tender,  and 
so  joyous  as  they  seemed  —  a  melancholy 
shadow  darkened  her  brow,  and  she  sighed  in- 
voluntarily. Once  the  young  wife,  Madame 
d  'Anville,  approaching  her  timidly,  said, — 

"  Ah  !  my  sweet  cousin,  when  shall  we  see 
you  as  happy  as  ourselves  ?  There  is  such 
happiness,"  she  added,  innocently  and  with  a 
blush,  *'  in  being  a  mother  ! — that  little  life 
all  one's  own — it  is  something  to  think  of 
every  hour  !  " 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  Eugenie,  smiling,  and  seek- 
ing to  turn  the  conversation  from  a  subject 
that  touched  too  nearly  upon  feelings  and 
thoughts  her  pride  did  not  wish  to  reveal, — 
•'perhaps,  it  is  you  then  who  have  made  our 
cousin,  poor  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  so  de- 
termined to  marry  ?  Pray,  be  more  cautious 
with  him.  How  difficult  I  have  found  it  to 
prevent  his  bringing  into  our  family  some  one 
to  make  us  all  ridiculous!  " 

"True,"  said  Madame  d'Anville,  laughing. 

But  then,  the  Vicomte  is  so  poor  and  in  debt. 


He  would  fall  in  love,  not  with  the  demoiselle 
but  the  dower.  A  propos  of  that,  how  cleverly 
you  took  advantage  of  his  boastful  confession 
to  break  off  his  liaisons  with  that  bureau  de 
manage.'' 

"Yes;  I  congratulate  myself  on  that  ma- 
noeuvre. Unpleasant  as  it  was  to  go  to  such 
a  place  (for,  of  course,  I  could  not  send  for 
Monsieur  Love  here),  it  would  have  been  still 
more  unpleasant  to  have  received  such  a  Ma- 
dame de  Vaudemont  as  our  cousin  would  have 
presented  to  us.  Only  think, — he  was  the 
rival  of  an  epicier !  I  heard  that  there  was 
some  curious  de'nounient  to  the  farce  of  that 
establishment;  but  I  could  never  get  from 
Vaudemont  the  particulars.  He  was  ashamed 
of  them,  I  fancy." 

"  What  droll  professions  there  are  in  Paris  !  " 
said  Madame  d'Anville;  "as  if  people  could 
not  marry  without  going  to  an  office  for  a 
spouse  as  we  go  for  a  servant !  And  so  the 
establishment  is  broken  up  ?  And  you  never 
again  saw  that  dark,  wild-looking  boy  who  so 
struck  your  fancy,  that  you  have  taken  him  as 
the  original  for  the  Murillo  sketch  of  the 
youth  in  that  charming  tale  you  read  to  us 
the  other  evening.  Ah  !  cousin,  I  think  you 
were  a  little  taken  with  him;  the  bureau  de 
mariage  had  its  allurements  for  you  as  well  as 
for  our  poor  cousin  !  "  The  young  mother 
said  this  laughingly  and  tarelessly. 

"  Pooh  !  "  returned  Madame  de-  Merville, 
laughing  also;  but  a  slight  blush  broke  over 
her  natural  paleness.  "  But  apropos  of  the 
Vicomte.  You  know  how  cruelly  he  has  be- 
haved to  that  poor  boy  of  his  by  his  English 
wife — never  seen  him  since  he  was  an  infant 
— kept  him  at  some  school  in  England;  and 
all  because  his  vanity  does  not  like  the  world 
to  know  that  he  has  a  son  of  nineteen  !  Well, 
I  have  induced  him  to  recall  this  poor  youth." 

"  Indeed  !  and  how  ?  " 

"Why,"  said  Eugenie,  with  a  smile,  "he 
wanted  a  loan,  poor  man,  and  I  could  there- 
fore impose  conditions  by  way  of  interest. 
But  I  also  managed  to  conciliate  him  to  the 
proposition,  by  representing  that,  if  the  young 
man  were  good-looking,  he  might,  himself, 
with  our  connections,  etc.,  form  an  advan- 
tageous marriage;  and  that  in  such  a  case,  if 
the  father  treated  him  now  ju.stly  and  kindly, 
he  would  naturally  partake  with  the  father 
whatever  benefits  the  marriage  might  confer." 
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*'  Ah  I  you  are  an  excellent  diplomatist,  Eu-  j 
genie;  and  you  turn  people's  heads  by  always 
acting  from  your  heart.    Hush,  here  comes 
the  Vicomte  ! " 

"A  delightful  ball,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Vaudemont,  approaching  the  hostess.  "  Pray, 
has  that  young  lady  yonder,  in  the  pink  dress, 
any  fortune?  She  is  ^pretty — eh? — you  ob- 
serv^e  she  is  looking  at  me — I  mean  at  us  !  " 

My  dear  cousin,  what  a  compliment  you 
pay  to  marriage.  You  have  had  two  wives, 
and  you  are  ever  on  the  qui  vive  for  a 
third  !  " 

*' What  would  you  have  me  do? — we  cannot 
resist  the  overtures  of  your  bewitching  sex. 
Hum — what  fortune  has  she?" 

*'Not  a  sou;  besides  she  is  engaged." 
Oh  !  now  I  look  at  her — she  is  not  pretty 
— not  at  all.    I  made  a  mistake.    I  did  not 
mean  her.    I  meant  the  young  lady  in  blue." 

Worse  and  worse — she  is  married  already. 
Shall  I  present  you  ?  " 

"Ah,  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,"  said  Ma- 
dame d'Anville,  "have  you  found  out  a  new 
bureau  de  mariagcV 

The  Vicomte  pretended  not  to  hear  that 
question.  But,  turning  to  Eugenie,  took  her 
aside,  and  said  with  an  air  in  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  throw  a  great  deal  of  sorrow, — "  You 
know,  my  dear  cousin,  that  to  oblige  you,  I 
consented  to  send  for  my  son,  though,  as  I 
always  said,  it  is  very  unpleasant  for  a  man 
like  me  in  the  prime  of  life  to  hawk  about  a 
great  boy  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  People  soon 
say,  '■  Old  Vaudemont  and  young  Vaudemont.' 
However,  a  father's  feelings  are  never  appealed 
to  in  vain."  (Here  the  Vicomte  put  his  hand- 
kerchief to  his  eyes,  and  after  a  pause,  con- 
tinued,)— "  I  sent  for  him, — I  even  went  to 
your  old  bonne,  Madame  Dufour,  to  make  a 
bargain  for  her  lodgings,  and  this  day,  guess 
my  grief,  I  received  a  letter  sealed  with  black. 
My  son  is  dead  ! — a  sudden  fever — it  is  shock- 
ing!" 

"  Horrible  !  dead  ! — your  O  A'n  son,  whom 
you  hardly  ever  saw — never  since  he  was  an 
infant  !  " 

"  Yes,  that  softens  the  blow  very  much. 
And  now  you  see  /  must  marry.  If  the  boy 
had  been  good-looking,  and  like  me,  and  so 
forth,  why,  as  you  observed,  he  might  have 
made  a  good  match,  and  allowed  me  a  certain 
sura,  or  we  could  have  all  lived  together." 


"  And  your  son  is  dead,  and  you  come  to  a 
ball  !  " 

Jc  suis  philosophe^'  said  the  Vicomte, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  And,  as  you  say, 
I  never  saw  him.  It  saves  me  seven  hundred 
francs  a-year.  Don't  say  a  word  to  any  one — 
I  sha'n't  give  out  that  he  is  dead,  poor  fellow  ! 
Pray  be  discreet:  you  see  there  are  some  ill- 
natured  people  who  might  think  it  odd  I  do 
not  shut  myself  up.  I  can  wait  till  Paris  is 
quite  empty.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  any 
opportunity  at  present,  for  now,  you  see,  I 
must  marry  !  "  And  the  philosophc  sauntered 
av/ay. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GUIOMAR. 

"  Those  devotions  I  am  to  pay- 
Are  written  in  my  heart,  not  in  this  book." 
Enter  RuTiLio. 
"  I  am  pursued — ail  the  ports  are  stopped  too, 
Not  any  hope  to  escape — behind,  before  me, 
On  either  side,  I  am  beset." 

—Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 
The  Cusloni  of  the  Coiintiy. 

The  party  were  just  gone — it  was  already 
i  the  peep  of  day — the  wheels  of  the  last  car- 
!  riage  had  died  in  the  distance. 

Madame  de  Merville  had  dismissed  her 
woman,  and  was  seated  in  her  own  room  lean- 
ing her  head  musingly  on  her  hand. 

Beside  her  was  the  table  that  held  her  MSB. 
and  a  few  books,  amidst  which  where  scattered 
vases  of  flowers.  On  a  pedestal  beneath  the 
window  was  placed  a  marble  bust  of  Dante. 
Through  the  open  door  were  seen  in  perspec- 
tive the  rooms  just  deserted  by  her  guests — 
the  lights  burned  in  the  chandeliers,  and  gir- 
andoles, contending  with  the  daylight  that  came 
through  the  half-closed  curtains.  The  per.«^o.i 
of  the  inmate  was  in  harmony  with  the  apart- 
ment It  was  characterized  by  a  certain  grace 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  epithet,  wTiters  are 
prone  to  call  classical  or  antique.  Her  com- 
'  plexion,  seeming  paler  than  usual  by  that  light, 
'  was  yet  soft  and  delicate — the  features  well 
cut,  but  small  and  womanly. 

About  the  face  there  was  that  rarest  of  all 
charms,  the  combination    of   intellect  with 
j  sweetness — the  eyes,  of  a  dark  blue,  were 
,  thoughtful,  perhaps  melancholy,  in  their  ex- 
ipression;  but  the  long  dark  lashes,  and  the 
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shape  of  the  eyes,  themselves  more  long  than 
full,  oave  to  their  intellig-ence  a  softness  ap- 
proaching- to  languor,  increased,  perhaps,  by 
that  slight  shadow  round  and  below  the  orbs 
which  is  common  with  those  who  have  tasked 
too  much  either  the  mind  or  the  heart.  The 
contour  of  the  face,  v/ithout  being  sharp  or 
angular,  had  yet  lost  a  little  of  the  roundness 
of  earlier  youth;  and  the  hand  on  which  she 
leaned  was,  perhaps,  even  too  white,  too  deli- 
cate, for  the  beauty  which  belongs  to  health; 
but  the  throat  and  bust  were  of  exquisite 
symmetry. 

''I  am  not  happy,"  murmured  Eugenie  to 
herself;  "yet  I  scarce  know  why.  Is  it  really 
as  we  women  of  romance  have  said  till  the 
saying  is  worn  threadbare,  that  the  destiny  of 
women  i*  not  fame  but  love  ?  Strange,  then, 
that  while  I  have  so  often  pictured  what  love 
should  be,  I  have  never  felt  it.  And  now — 
and  now,"  she  continued,  half  rising,  and  with 
a  natural  pang, — "  now  I  am  no  longer  in  my 
first  youth.  If  I  loved,  should  I  be  loved 
again  ?  How  happy  that  young  pair  seemed 
— tiiey  are  never  alone  !  " 

At  this  moment,  at  a  distance,  was  heard  the 
report  of  fire-arms — again!  Eugenie  started, 
and  called  to  her  servant,  who,  with  one  of  the 
waiters  hired  for  the  night,  was  engaged  in  re- 
moving, and  nibbling  as  he  removed,  the  re- 
mains of  the  feast.  "  What  is  that,  at  this 
hour  ? — open  the  window  and  look  out  !  " 

"  I  can  see  nothing,  madame." 

"  Again — that  is  the  third  time.  Go  into 
the  street  and  look — some  one  must  be  in 
danger." 

The  Servant  and  the  waiter,  both  curious, 
and  not  willing  to  part  company,  ran  down  the 
stairs,  and  thence  into  the  street. 

Meanwhile  Morton,  after  vainly  attempting 
Birnie's  window,  which  the  traitor  had  previ- 
ously locked  and  barred  against  the  escape 
of  his  intended  victim,  crept  rapidly  along 
the  roof,  screened  by  the  parapet  not  only 
from  the  shot  but  the  sight  of  the  foe.  But 
just  as  he  gained  the  point  at  which  the  lane 
made  an  angle  with  the  l)road  street  it  ad- 
joined, he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  parapet,  and 
perceived  that  one  of  the  officers  had  ventured 
himself  to  the  fearful  bridge:  he  was  pursued 
— detection  and  capture  seemed  inevitable.  He 
paused  and  breathed  hard. 

He,  once  the  heir  to  such  fortunes,  the  darl- 


ing of  such  affections  ! — he,  the  hunted  ac- 
complice of  a  gang  of  miscreants  !  That  was 
the  thought  that  paralyzed — the  disgrace,  not 
the  danger.  But  he  was  in  advance  of  the 
pursuer — he  hastened  on — he  turned  the  angle 
— he  heard  a  shout  behind  from  the  opposite 
side — the  officer  had  passed  the  bridge:  "it 
is  but  one  man  as  yet,"  thought  he,  and  his 
nostrils  dilated  and  his  hands  clenched  as  he 
glided  on,  glancing  at  each  casement  as  he 
passed. 

Now  as  youth  and  vigor  thus  struggled 
against  Law  for  life,  near  at  hand  Death  was 
busy  with  toil  and  disease. 

In  a  miserable  ^r^?^^/,  or  garret,  a  mechanic, 
yet  young,  and  stricken  by  a  lingering  malady 
contracted  by  the  labor  of  his  occupation, 
was  slowly  passing  from  that  world  which  had 
frowned  on  his  cradle,  and  relaxed  not  the 
gloom  of  its  aspect  to  comfort  his  bed  of 
Death.  Now  this  man  had  married  for  love, 
and  his  wife  had  loved  him;  and  it  was  the 
cares  of  that  early  marriage  which  had 
consumed  him  to  the  bone.  But  extreme 
want,  if  long  continued,  eats  up  love  when  it 
has  nothing  else  to  eat.  And  when  people 
are  ver}^  long  dying,  the  people  they  fret  and 
trouble,  begin  to  think  of  that  too  often  hypo- 
critical prettiness  of  phrase  called  "a  happy 
release."  So  the  worn-out  and  half-famished 
wife  did  not  care  three  straws  for  the  dying 
husband  whom  a  year  or  two  ago  she  had 
vowed  to  love  and  cherish  in  sickness  and 
in  health.  But  still  she  seemed  to  care,  for  she 
moaned,  and  pined,  and  wept,  as  the  man's 
breath  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

"Ah,  Jean  !"  said  she,  sobbing,  "what  will 
become  of  me,  a  poor  lone  widow,  with  nobody 
to  work  for  my  bread?"  And  with  that 
thought  she  took  on  worse  than  before. 

"I  am  stifling,"  said  the  dying  man,  rolling 
round  his  ghastly  eyes.  "  How  hot  it  is  ! 
Open  the  window;  I  should  like  to  see  the 
light — day-light  once  again." 

Mon  Dieu !  what  whims  he  has,  poor 
man  ! "  muttered  the  woman,  without  stirring. 

The  poor  wretch  put  out  his  skeleton  hand 
and  clutched  his  wife's  arm. 

"  I  sha'n't  trouble  you  long,  Marie  !  Air- 
air  !  " 

"Jean,  you  will  make  yourself  worse — be- 
sides, I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold.  I  have 
scarce  a  rag  on,  but  I  will  just  open  the  door.  " 
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'•Pardon  me,"  groaned  the  sufferer;  ''leave' 
me,  then." 

Poor  fellow  I  perhaps  at  that  moment  the  | 
thought  of  unkindnes  was  sharper  than  the 
sharp  cough  which  brought  blood  at  every 
paroxysm.  He  did  not  like  her  so  near  him, 
but  he  did  not  blame  her.  Again,  I  say, — 
poor  fellow  ! 

The  woman  opened  the  door,  went  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room  and  sat  down  on  an  old 
box  and  began  darning  an  old  neck-handker- 
chief. The  silence  was  soon  broken  by  the 
moans  of  the  fast-dying  man,  and  agaiir  he 
muttered,  as  he  tossed  to  and  fro,  with  baked 
white  lips, — 

"  Je  mctouffe  I—Kxi !  " 

There  was  no  resisting  that  prayer,  it  seemed 
so  like  the  last.  The  wife  laid  down  the 
needle,  put  the  handkerchief  round  her  throaty 
and  opened  the  window. 

''  Do  you  feel  easier  now  ?  " 

''  Bless  you,  Marie — yes;  that's  good — good. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  old  days,  that  breath  of 
air,  before  v\'e  came  to  Paris.  I  wish  I  could 
work  for  you  now,  Marie." 

"Jean!  my  poor  Jean!"  said  the  woman, 
and  the  words  and  the  voice  took  back  her 
hardening  heart  to  the  fresh  fields  and  tender 
thoughts  of  the  past  time.  And  she  walked 
up  to  the  bed,  and  he  leaned  his  temples, 
damp  with  livid  dews,  upon  her  breast. 

"I  have  been  a  sad  burden  to  you,  Marie; 
we  should  not  have  married  so  soon;  but  I 
thought  I  was  stronger.  Don't  cry;  we  have 
no  little  ones,  thank  God.  It  will  be  much 
better  for  you  when  I  am  gone." 

And  so,  word  after  word  gasped  out, — he 
stopped  suddenly  and  seemed  to  fall  asleep. 

The  wife  then  attempted  gently  to  lay  him 
once  more  on  his  pillow — the  head  fell  back 
heavily — the  jaw  had  dropped — the  teeth  were 
set — the  eyes  were  open  and  like  stone— the 
truth  broke  on  her  ! — 

"  Jean — Jean  !  My  God,  he  is  dead  !  and 
I  was  unkind  to  him  at  the  last  !  "  With  these 
words  she  fell  upon  the  corpse,  happily  herself 
insensible. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  human  face  peered  in 
at  the  window.  Through  that  aperture,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  a  young  man  leaped  lightly 
into  the  room.  He  looked  round  with  a  hur- 
ried glance,  but  scarcely  noticed  the  forms 
stretched  on  the  pallet.    It  was  enough  for 


I  him  that  they  seemed  to  sleep,  and  saw  hmi 
not.  He  stole  across  the  room,  the  door  of 
I  which  Marie  had  left  open,  and  descended  the 
stairs.  He  had  almost  gained  the  court-yard 
into  which  the  stairs  conducted,  when  he  heard 
voices  below  by  the  porter's  lodge. 

"  The  police  have  discovered  a  gang  of 
coiners  !  " 

Coiners  !  " 

"  Yes,  one  has  been  shot  dead  !  I  have 
seen  his  body  in  the  kennel:  another  has  fled 
along  the  roofs  —  a  desperate  fellow!  We 
were  to  watch  for  him.  Let  us  go  up-stairs 
and  get  on  the  roof  and  look  out." 

By  the  hum  of  approval  that  followed  this 
proposition,  Morton  judged  rightly  that  it  had 
been  addressed  to  several  persons  whom  curi- 
osity and  the  explosion  of  the  pistols  had  drawn 
from  their  beds,  and  who  were  grouped  round 
the  porter's  lodge.  What  was  to  be  done  ? — to 
advance  was  impossible:  was  there  yet  time  to 
retreat  ? — it  w^as  at  least  the  only  course  left 
him;  he  sprang  back  up  the  stairs;  he  had  just 
gained  the  first  flight  when  he  heard  steps 
descending;  then,  suddenly,  it  flashed  across 
him  that  he  had  left  open  the  window  above — • 
that,  doubtless,  by  that  imprudent  oversight 
the  officer  in  pursuit  had  detected  a  clue  to  the 
path  he  had  taken.  What  was  to  be  done  ! — 
die  as  Gawtrey  had  done  ! — death  rather  than 
the  galleys. 

As  he  thus  resolved,  he  saw  to  the  right  the 
open  door  of  an  apartment  in  which  lights 
still  glimmered  in  their  sockets  It  seemed 
deserted — he  entered  boldly  and  at  once,  clos- 
ing the  door  after  him.  Wines  and  viands 
still  left  on  the  table;  gilded  mirrors,  reflect- 
ing the  stern  face  of  the  solitary  intruder; 
here  and  there  an  artificial  flower;  a  knot  of 
riband  on  the  floor;  all  betokening  the  gaieties 
and  graces  of  luxurious  life — the  dance,  the 
revel,  the  feast — all  this  in  one  apartment  ! — 
above,  in  the  same  house,  the  pallet — the 
corpse — the  widow — famine  and  woe  !  Such 
is  a  great  city  !  such,  above  all,  is  Paris  ! 
where,  under  the  same  roof,  are  gathered  such 
antagonist  varieties  of  the  social  state  !  Noth- 
ing strange  in  this;  it  is  strange  and  sad,  that 
so  little  do  people  thus  neighbors  know  of 
each  other,  that  the  owner  of  those  rooms  had 
a  heart  soft  to  every  distress,  but  she  did  not 
know  the  distress  so  close  at  hand. 

The  music  that  had  charmed  her  guests  had 
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mounted  gaily  to  the  vexed  ears  of  agony  and 
hunger.  Morton  passed  the  first  room — a 
second — he  came  to  a  third,  and  Eugenie  de 
Merv'ille,  looking  up  at  that  instant,  saw  before 
ner  an  apparition  that  might  well  have  alarmed 
the  boldest.  His  head  was  uncovered — his 
dark  hair  shadowed  In  wild  and  disorderly 
profusiod  the  paleface,  and  features,  beautiful 
indeed,  but  at  that  moment  of  the  beauty 
which  an  artist  would  impart  to  a  young 
gladiator — stamped  with  defiance,  menace,  and 
despair.  The  disordered  garb — the  fierce  as- 
pect— the  dark  eyes,  that  literally  shone  through 
the  shadows  of  the  room — all  conspired  to  in- 
crease the  terror  of  so  abrupt  a  presence. 

"  What  are  you  ? — What  do  you  seek  here  ?  " 
said  she,  falteringly,  placing  her  hand  on  the 
bell  as  she  spoke. 

Upon  that  soft  hand  Morton  laid  his  own. 
I  seek  my  life  !    I  am  pursued  !    I  am  at 
your  mercy  !    I  am  iimocent  !    Can  you  save 
me  ? " 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  of  the  outer  room  be- 
yond was  heard  to  open,  and  steps  and  voices 
were  at  hand. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  recoiling  as  he  recog- 
nized her  face.  "  And  is  it  to  you  that  I 
have  fled  ?  " 

Eugenie  also  recognized  the  stranger;  and 
there  was  something  in  their  relative  positions 
— the  suppliant,  the  protectress — that  excited 
both  her  imagination  and  her  pity.  A  slight 
color  m.antled  to  her  cheeks — her  look  was 
gentle  and  compassionate. 

Poor  boy  !  so  young  !  "  she  said,  "  Hush!  " 

She  withdrew  her  hand  from  his,  retired  a 
few  steps,  lifted  a  curtain  drawn  across  a  re- 
cess— and  pointing  to  an  alcove  that  contained 
one  of  those  sofa-beds  common  in  French 
houses,  added  in  a  whisper, — 

*'  Enter — you  are  saved." 

Morton  obeyed,  and  Eugenie  replaced  the 
curtain. 

CHAPTER  Xni. 

GUIOMAR. 

*'  Speak!    What  arc  you  ?" 

RUTILIO. 

"  Gracious  woman,  hear  me.    I  am  a  stranger; 
And  in  that  I  answer  all  your  demands." 

Otslotn  of  the  Country. 

Eurji^NiE  replaced  the  curtain.   And  scarcely 
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had  she  done  so,  ere  the  steps  in  the  outer 
room  entered  the  chamber  where  she  stood. 
Her  servant  was  accompanied  by  two  officers 
of  the  police. 

Pardon,  madame,"  said  one  of  the  latter; 

but  we  are  in  pursuit  of  a  criminal.  We  think 
he  must  have  entered  this  house  through  a 
window  above  while  your  servant  was  in  the 
street.    Permit  us  to  search  ? " 

"  Without  doubt,"  answered  Eugenie,  seat- 
ing herself.  "  If  he  has  entered,  look  in  the 
other  apartments.  I  have  not  quitted  this 
room." 

"You  are  right.    Accept  our  apologies." 

And  the  officers  turned  back  to  examine 
every  corner  where  the  fugitive  was  not.  For 
in  that,  the  scouts  of  Justice  resembled  their 
mistress:  when  does  man's  justice  look  to  the 
right  place  ? 

The  servant  lingered  to  repeat  the  tale  he 
had  heard — the  sight  he  had  seen.  When,  at 
that  instant,  he  saw  the  curtain  of  the  alcove 
slightly  stirred.  He  uttered  an  exclamation — ■ 
sprung  to  the  bed — his  hand  touched  the  cur- 
taid — Eugenie  seized  his  arm.  She  did  not 
speak;  but  as  he  turned  his  eyes  to  her,  aston- 
ished, he  saw  that  she  trembled,  and  that  her 
cheek  was  as  white  as  marble. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  hesitating,  "  there  is 
some  one  hid  in  the  recess." 

"  There  is  !    Be  silent  !  " 

A  suspicion  flashed  across  the  servant'^ 
mind.  The  pure,  the  proud,  the  immaculate 
Eugenie  ! 

"  There  is  ! — and  in  madame's  chamber  !  " 
he  faltered  unconsciously. 

Eugenie's  quick  apprehension  seized  the 
foul  thought.  Her  eyes  flashed — her  cheek 
crimsoned  But  her  lofty  and  generous  nature 
conquered  even  the  indignant  and  scornful 
burst  that  rushed  to  her  lips.  The  truth  ! — 
could  she  trust  the  man  ?  A  doubt — and  the 
charge  of  the  human  life  rendered  to  her 
might  be  betrayed.  Her  color  fell — tears 
gushed  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  been  kind  to  you,  Francois.  Not  a 
word  !  " 

"Madame  confides  in  me — it  is  enough," 
said  the  Frenchman,  bowing,  with  a  slight  smile 
on  his  lips;  and  he  drew  back  respectfully. 

One  of  the  police-officers  re-entered. 

"We  have  done,  madame,  he  is  not  here 
Aha  !  that  curtain  !  " 
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''It  is  madame's  bed,"  said  Francois.  "But 
I  have  looked  behind." 

"I  am  most  sorry  to  have  disarranged  you," 
«:aid  the  poHceman,  satisfied  with  the  answer; 
"but  we  shall  have  him  yet."  And  he  re- 
tired. 

The  last  footsteps  died  away,  the  last  door 
of  the  apartments  closed  behind  the  officers, 
and  Eugenie  and  her  servant  stood  alone  gaz- 
ing on  each  other. 

"You  may  retire,"  said  she,  at  last;  and 
taking  her  purse  from  the  table,  she  placed  it 
in  his  hands. 

The  man  took  it,  with  a  significant  look. 

"  Madame  may  depend  on  my  discretion." 

Eugenie  was  alone  again.  Those  words 
rang  in  her  ear, — Eugenie  de  Merville  de- 
pendent on  the  discretion  of  her  lackey  !  She 
sunk  into  her  chair,  and,  her  excitement  suc- 
ceeded by  exhaustion,  leaned  her  face  on  her 
hands,  and  burst  into  tears.  She  was  aroused 
by  a  low  voice,  she  looked  up,  and  the  young 
man  was  kneeling  at  her  feet. 

"Go — go!"  she  said:  "I  have  done  for 
you  all  I  can.  You  heard — you  heard — my 
own  hireling,  too  I  At  the  hazard  of  my  own 
good  name  you  are  saved.    Go  !  " 

"  Of  your  good  name  !  " — for  Eugenie  for- 
got that  it  was  looks,  not  words,  that  had  so 
wrung  her  pride — "Your  good  name,"  he  re- 
peated: and  glancing  round  the  room — the 
toilette,  the  curtain,  the  recess  he  had  quitted 
— all  that  bespoke  that  chastest  sanctuary  of  a 
chaste  woman,  which  for  a  stranger  to  enter 
is,  as  it  were,  to  profane — her  meaning  broke 
on  him.  "Your  good  name  ! — your  hireling  ! 
No,  madame — no  !  "  And  as  he  spoke,  he 
rose  to  his  feet.  "  Not  for  me,  that  sacrifice  ! 
Your  humanity  shall  not  cost  you  so  dear. 
Ho,  there  !  I  am  the  man  you  seek."  And 
he  strode  to  the  door. 

Eugenie  was  penetrated  with  the  answer. 
She  sprung  to  him — she  grasped  his  garments, 

"  Hush  !  hush  ! — for  mercy's  sake  !  What 
would  you  do  ?  Think  you  I  could  ever  he 
happy  again,  if  the  confidence  you  placed  in 
me  were  betrayed  ?  Be  calm — be  still.  I 
knew  not  what  I  said.  It  will  be  easy  to  un- 
deceive the  man — later — when  you  are  saved. 
And  you  are  innocent, — are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  madam,"  said  Morton,  "  from  my 
soul,  I  say  it,  I  am  Innocent — not  of  poverty 
—wretchedness — error — shame;   I  am  inno- 


cent of  crime.  May  Heaven  bless  you  !  " 
And  as  he  reverently  kissed  the  hand  laid  on 
his  arm,  there  was  something  in  his  voice  so 
touching,  in  his  manner  something  so  above 
his  fortunes,  that  Eugenie  was  lost  in  her  feel- 
ings of  compassion,  surprise,  and  something,  it 
might  be,  of  admiration  in  her  wonder. 

"  And,  oh  !  "  he  said,  passionately,  gazing 
on  her  with  his  dark,  brilliant  eyes,  liquid  with 
emotion,  "you  have  made  my  life  sweet  in 
saving  it.  You — you — of  whom,  ever  since 
the  first  time,  almost  the  sole  time,  I  beheld 
you — I  have  so  often  mused  and  dreamed. 
Henceforth,  whatever  befall  me,  there  will  be 
some  recollections  that  will — that  " 

He  stopped  short,  for  his  heart  was  too  full 
for  words;  and  the  silence  said  more  to 
Eugenie  than  if  all  the  eloquence  of  Rousseau 
had  glowed  upon  his  tongue. 

"  And  who,  and  what  are  you  ?  "  she  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

"An  exile  —  an  orphan — an  outcast!  I 
have  no  name  !    Farewell  !  " 

"  No — stay,  yet — the  danger  is  not  past. 
Wait  till  my  servant  is  gone  to  rest;  I  hear 
him  yet.  Sit  down — sit  down.  And  whither 
would  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  know  not." 

"  Have  you  no  friends  ? " 

"None." 

"  No  home  ?  " 

"None." 

"  And  the  police  of  Paris  so  vigilant  I  "  cried 
Eugenie,  v/ringing  her  hands.  "  AVhat  is  to  be 
done?  I  shall  have  saved  you  in  vain — you 
will  be  discovered  !  Of  what  do  they  charge 
you  ?    Not  robbery — not  " 

And  she,  too,  stopped  short,  for  she  did  not 
dare  to  breathe  the  black  word — "  Murder  !  " 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Morton,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  "except  of  being  friends  with 
the  only  man  who  befriended  me — and  they 
have  killed  him  I  " 

"Another  time  you  shall  tell  me  all." 

"Another  time  !"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly — 
''^  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

Eugenie  blushed  beneath  the  gaze  and  the 
voice  of  joy. 

"  Yes,"  she  said;  "  yes.  But  I  must  reflect. 
Be  calm — be  silent.    Ah  ! — a  happy  thought  !  " 

She  sat  down,  wrote  a  hasty  line,  sealed,  and 
gave  it  to  Morton. 

"  Take  this  note,  as  addressed  to  Madame 
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Dufonr;  it  will  provide  you  with  a  safe  lodg- 
ing. She  is  a  person  I  can  depend  on — an  old 
servant  who  lived  with  my  mother,  and  to 
whom  I  have  given  a  small  pension.  She  has 
a  lodging — it  is  lately  vacant — I  promised  to 
procure  her  a  tenant, — go — say  nothing  of 
what  has  passed.  I  will  see  her,  and  arrange 
all.  Wait  ! — hark  !— all  is  still  !  I  will  go 
first,  and  see  that  no  one  watches  you.  Stop," 
(and  she  threw  open  the  window,  and  looked 
into  the  court).  "  The  porter's  door  is  open 
— that  is  fortunate  !  Hurry  on,  and  God  be 
with  you  !  " 

In  a  few  minutes  Mortan  was  in  the  streets. 
It  was  still  early — the  thoroughfares  deserted 
none  of  the  shops  yet  open.  The  address 
on  the  note  was  to  a  street  at  some  distance, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  He  passed 
along  the  same  Quai  which  he  had  trodden  but 
a  few  hours  since — he  passed  the  same  splen- 
did bridge  on  which  he  had  stood  despairing,  to 
quit  it  revived — he  gained  the  Rue  Faubourg 
St.  Honore.  A  young  man  in  a  cabriolet,  on 
whose  fair  cheek  burned  the  hectic  of  late  vig- 
ils and  lavish  dissipation,  was  rolling  leisurely 
home  from  the  gaming-house,  at  which  he  had 
been  more  than  usually  fortunate — his  pockets 
were  laden  with  notes  and  gold.  He  bent  for- 
wards as  Morton  passed  him.  Philip,  absorbed 
in  his  reverie,  perceived  him  not,  and  continued 
his  way.  The  gentleman  turned  down  one  of 
the  streets  to  the  left,  stopped,  and  called  to 
the  servant  dozing  behind  his  cabriolet. 

"  Follow  that  passenger  !  quietly — see  where 
he  lodges;  be  sure  to  find  out  and  let  me  know. 
I  shall  go  home  without  you."  With  that  he' 
drove  on. 

Philip,  unconscious  of  the  espionage  arrived 
at  a  small  house  in  a  quiet  but  respectable 
street,  and  rang  the  bell  several  times  before 
at  last  he  was  admitted  by  Madame  Dufour 
herself,  in  her  night-cap.  The  old  woman 
looked  askant  and  alarmed  at  the  unexpected 
apparition.  But  the  note  seemed  at  once  to 
satisfy  her.  She  conducted  him  to  an  apart- 
ment on  the  first  floor,  small,  but  neatly  and 
even  elegantly  furnished;  consisting  of  a  sit- 
ting-room and  a  bed-chamber,  and  said, 
quietly, — 

"Will  they  suit  monsieiu*?" 

To  monsieur  they  seemed  a  palace.  Mor- 
ton nodded  assent. 

"  And  will  monsieur  sleep  for  a  short  time  ?  " 


"Yes." 

"The  bed  is  well-aired.  The  rooms  have 
only  been  vacant  three  days  since.  Can  I  get 
you  anything  till  your  luggage  arrives  ?  " 

"  No." 

The  woman  left  him.  He  threw  off  his 
clothes — flung  himself  on  the  bed — and  did 
not  wake  till  noon. 

When  his  eyes  unclosed — when  they  rested 
on  that  calm  chamber,  with  its  air  of  health, 
and  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  could  convince  himself  that  he  was  yet 
awake.  He  missed  the  loud  deep  voice  of 
Gawtrey — the  smoke  of  the  dead  man's  meer- 
schaum— the  gloomy  garret — the  di stained 
walls — the  stealthy  whisper  of  the  loathed 
Birnie;  slowly  the  life  led  and  the  life  gone 
within  the  last  twelve  hours  grew  upon  his 
struggling  memory.  He  groaned,  and  turned 
uneasily  round,  when  the  door  slightly  opened, 
and  he  sprung  up  fiercely, — ■ 

"  Who  is  there  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  I,  sir,"  answered  Madame  Du- 
four. "  I  have  been  in  three  times  to  see 
if  you  were  stirring.  There  is  a  letter  I  be- 
lieve for  you,  sir;  though  there  is  no  name  to 
it,"  and  she  laid  the  letter  on  the  chair  be- 
side him.  Did  it  come  from  her — the  saving 
angel  ?  He  seized  it.  The  cover  was  blank; 
it  was  sealed  with  a  small  device,  as  of  a  ring 
seal.  He  tore  it  open,  and  found  four  billets 
de  banque  for  looo  francs  each, — a  sum  equiv- 
alent in  our  money  to  about  160/ 

"  Who  sent  this,  the — the  lady  from  whom 
I  brought  the  note  ?  " 

"  Madame  de  Merville  ?  certainly  not,  sir," 
said  Madame  Dufour,  who,  with  the  privilege 
of  age,  was  now  unscrupulously  filling  the 
water-jugs  and  settling  the  toilette-table.  "  A 
young  man  called  about  two  hours  after  you 
had  gone  to  bed;  and  describing  you,  inquired 
if  you  lodged  here,  and  what  your  name  was. 
I  said  you  had  just  arrived,  and  I  did  not  yet 
know  your  name.  So  he  went  away,  and  came 
again  half-an-hour  afterwards  with  this  letter, 
which  he  charged  me  to  deliver  to  you  safely." 

"  A  young  man — a  gentleman  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  he  seemed  a  smart  but  common 
sort  of  lad."  For  the  unsophisticated  Madame 
Dufour  did  not  discover  in  the  plain  black 
frock  and  drab  gaiters  of  the  bearer  of  that 
letter  the  simple  livery  of  an  English  gentle- 
man's groom. 
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Whom  could  it  come  from,  if  not  from  Ma- 
dame de  Merville?  Perhaps  one  of  Gawtrey's 
late  friends.  A  suspicion  of  Arthur  Beaufort 
crossed  him,  but  he  indignantiy  dismissed  it. 
Men  are  seldom  credulous  of  what  they  are 
unwilling  to  believe  !  What  kindness  had  the 
Beauforts  hitherto  shown  him?  —  Left  his 
mother  to  perish  broken-hearted — stolen  from 
him  his  brother,  and  steeled,  in  that  brother, 
the  only  heart  wherein  he  had  a  right  to  look 
for  gratitude  and  love  !  No,  it  must  be  Ma- 
dame de  Merville.  He  dismissed  Madame 
Dufour  for  pen  and  paper — rose — wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Eugenie — grateful,  but  proud,  and  en- 
closed the  notes.  He  then  summoned  Madame 
Dufour,  and  sent  her  with  his  despatch. 

"Ah,  madame,"  said  the  ci-devant  bonne, 
when  she  found  herself  in  Eugenie's  presence. 
"  The  poor  lad  !  how  handsome  he  is,  and  how 
shameful  in  the  Vicomte  to  let  him  wear  such 
clothes  !  " 

"  The  Vicom.te  !  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  mistress,  you  must  not  deny 
it.  You  told  me,  in  your  note,  to  ask  him  no 
questions,  but  I  guessed  at  once.  The  Vi- 
comte told  me  himself  that  he  should  have  the 
young  gentleman  over  in  a  few  days.  You 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  him.  You  will  see 
what  a  difference  clothes  will  make  in  his 
appearance;  and  I  have  taken  it  on  myself  to 
order  a  tailor  to  go  to  him.  The  Vicomte 
must  pay  me." 

"  Not  a  word  to  the  Vicomte  as  5^et.  We 
will  surprise  him,"  said  Eugenie,  laughing. 

Madame  de  Merville  had  been  all  that  morn- 
ing trying  to  invent  some  story  to  account  for 
her  interest  in  the  lodger,  and  now  how  Fortune 
favored  her  ! 

"  But  is  that  a  letter  for  me  ?  " 

"  And  I  had  almost  forgot  it,"  said  Madame 
Dufour,  as  she  extended  the  letter. 

Whatever  there  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
circumstances  connected  with  Morton,  that 
had  roused  the  interest  and  excited  the  ro- 
mance of  Eugenie  de  Merville,  her  fancy  was 
yet  more  attracted  by  the  tone  of  the  letter  she 
now  read.  For  though  Morton,  more  accus- 
tomed to  speak  than  to  write  French,  expressed 
himself  with  less  precision,  and  a  less  euphu- 
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istic  selection  of  phrase,  than  the  authors  and 
e'legans  who  formed  her  usual  correspondents; 
there  was  an  innate  and  rough  nobleness — a 
strong  and  profound  feeling  in  every  line  of  his 
letter,  which  increased  her  surprise  and  admi- 
ration. 

"  All  that  surrounds  him — all  that  belongs 
to  him,  is  strangeness  and  mystery  !  "  mur- 
mured she;  and  she  sat  down  to  reply. 

When  Madame  Dufour  departed  with  that 
letter,  Eugenie  remained  silent  and  thoughtful 
for  more  than  an  hour.  Morton's  letter  before 
her;  and  sweet,  in  their  indistinctness,  were 
the  recollections  and  the  images  that  crowded 
on  her  mind. 

Morton,  satisfied  by  the  earnest  and  solemn 
assurances  of  Eugenie  that  she  was  not  the 
unknown  doner  of  the  sum  she  reinclosed,  after 
puzzling  himself  in  vain  to  form  any  new  con- 
jectures as  to  the  quarter  whence  it  came,  felt 
that  under  his  present  circumstances  it  would 
be  an  absurd  Quixotism  to  refuse  to  apply 
what  the  very  Providence  to  whom  he  had 
anew  consigned  himself  seemed  to  have  sent 
to  his  aid.  And  it  placed  him.  too,  beyond  the 
offer  of  all  pecuniary  assistance  from  one  from 
whom  he  could  least  have  brooked  to  receive 
it.  He  consented,  therefore,  to  all  that  the 
loquacious  tailor  proposed  to  him.  And  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  recognized 
the  wild  and  frenzied  fugitive  in  the  stately 
and  graceful  form,  with  its  young  beauty  and 
air  of  well-born  pride,  which  the  next  day  sat 
by  the  side  of  Eugenie.  And  that  day  he 
told  his  sad  and  troubled  story,  and  Eugenie 
wept;  and  from  that  day  he  came  daily;  and 
two  weeks — happy,  dreamlike,  intoxicating  to 
both — passed  by;  and  as  their  last  sun  set,  he 
was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  breathing  to  one 
to  whom  the  homage  of  wit,  and  genius,  and 
complacent  wealth,  had  hitherto  been  vainly 
proffered,  the  impetuous,  agitated,  delicious 
I  secrets  of  the  First  Love.  He  spoke,  and 
rose  to  depart  for  ever — when  the  look  and 
sigh  detained  him. 

The  next  day,  after  a  sleepless  night, 
Eugenie  de  Merville  sent  for  the  Vicomte  de 
Vaudemont. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  A  silver  river  small 
In  sweet  accents 
Its  music  vents; — 
The  warblintj  virginal 
To  which  the  merry  birds  do  sing, 
Timed  with  stops  of  gold  the  silver  string." 

Sir  Richard  Fanshaw. 

One  evening,  several  weeks  after  the  events 
just  commemorated,  a  stranger,  leading  in  his 
hand  a  young  child,  entered  the  church-yard  of 

H  .  The  sun  had  not  long  set,  and  the  short 

twilight  of  deepening  summer  reigned  in  the 
tranquil  skies;  you  might  still  hear  from  the 
trees  above  the  graves  the  chirp  of  some  joyous 
l)ird; — what  cared  he,  the  denizen  of  the  skies, 
for  the  dead  that  slept  below  ? — what  did  he 
value  save  the  greenness  and  repose  of  the 
spot, — to  him  alike,  the  garden  or  the  grave  ! 
As  the  man  and  the  child  passed,  the  robin, 
scarcely  scared  by  their  tread  from  the  long 
grass  beside  one  of  the  mounds,  looked  at  them 
with  its  bright,  blithe  eye.  It  was  a  famous 
plot  for  the  robin — the  old  church-yard  !  That 
domestic  bird — "  the  friend  of  m.an,"  as  it  has 
been  called  by  the  poets — found  a  jolly  supper 
among  the  worms  ! 

The  stranger,  on  reaching  the  middle  of  the 
sacred  ground,  paused  and  looked  round  him 
wistfully.  He  then  approached,  slowly  and 
hesitatingly,  an  oblong  tablet,  on  which  were 
graven,  in  letters  yet  fresh  and  new,  these 
v.ords: — 

TO  THE 

MEMORY  OF  ONE  CALUMNIATED  AND  WRONGED, 
THIS  BURIAL-STONE  IS  DEDICATED 
BY  HER  SON. 

Such,  with  the  addition  of  the  dates  of  birth 
and  death,  was  the  tablet  which  Philip  Morton 
had  directed  to  be  placed  over  his  mother's 
bones;  and  around  it  was  set  a  simple  pali- 
sade, which  defended  it  from  the  tread  of  the 
children,  who  sometimes,  in  defiance  of  the 
beadle,  played  over  the  dust  of  the  former 
race. 

"'I'hy  son!"  muttered  the  stranger,  while 
the  child  stood  quietly  by  his  side,  pleased  by 
the  trees,  the  grass,  the  song  of  the  birds,  and 
recking  not  of  grief  or  death, — "thy  son  I — 
but  not  thy  favored  son — thy  darling — thy 
youngest  born;  on  what  spot  of  earth  do  thine 
eyes  look  down  on  him  ?  Surely  in  heaven  thy 
love  has  preserved  the  one  whom  on  earth  thou 


didst  most  cherish,  from  the  sufferings  and  the 
trials  that  have  visited  the  less  favored  out- 
cast. Oh,  mother — mother  !— it  was  not  his 
crime — not  Philip's — that  he  did  not  fulfil  to 
the  last  the  trust  bequeathed  to  him  !  Hap- 
pier, perhaps,  as  it  is  !  And,  oh  !  if  thy  mem- 
ory be  graven  as  deeply  in  my  brother's  heart 
as  my  own,  how  often  will  it  warn  and  save 
him  !  That  memory  ! — it  has  been  to  me  the 
angel  of  my  life  !  To  thee — to  thee,  even  in 
death,  I  ow^e  it,  if,  though  erring,  I  am  not 
criminal,— if  I  have  lived  with  the  lepers,  and 
am  still  undefiled  !  "  His  lips  then  were  silent 
— not  his  heart ! 

After  a  few  minutes  thus  consumed  he  turned 
to  the  child,  and  said,  gently  and  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice, — "  Fanny,  you  have  been  taught  to 
pray — you  will  live  near  this  spot, — will  you 
come  sometimes  .here  and  pray  that  you  may 
grow  up  good  and  innocent,  and  become  a 
blessing  to  those  who  love  you  ? " 

"  Will  papa  ever  come  to  hear  me  pray  ?  " 

That  sad  and  unconscious  question  went  to 
the  heart  of  Morton.  The  child  could  not 
comprehend  death.  He  had  sought  to  explain 
it,  but  she  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
her  protector  dead  when  he  was  absent  from 
her,  and  she  still  insisted  that  he  must  come 
again  to  life.  And  that  man  of  turbulance 
and  crime,  who  had  passed  unrepentant,  un- 
absolved, from  sin  to  judgment:  it  was  an 
awful  question — If  he  should  hear  her  pray  ?  " 

"Yes!"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  —  "yes, 
Fanny,  there  is  a  Father  who  will  hear  you 
pray;  and  pray  to  Him  to  be  merciful  to  those 
who  have  been  kind  to  you.  Fanny,  you  and 
I  may  never  meet  again  !  " 

"  Are  you  going  to  die  too  ?  Mechant,  every 
one  dies  to  Fanny  !  "  and,  clinging  to  him  en- 
dearingly, she  put  up  her  lips  to  kiss  him. 
He  took  her  in  his  arms;  and,  as  a  tear  fell 
upon  her  rosy  cheek,  she  said,  "  Don't  cry, 
brother,  for  I  love  you." 

"  Do  you,  dear  Fanny  ?  Then,  for  my  sake, 
when  you  come  to  this  place,  if  any  one  will 
give  you  a  few  flowers,  scatter  them  on  that 
stone.  And  now  we  will  go  to  one  whom  you 
must  love  also,  and  to  whom,  as  I  have  told 
you,  he  sends  you;  he  who  Come  !  " 

As  he  thus  spoke,  and  placed  Fanny  again 
on  the  ground,  he  was  startled  to  see,  pre- 
cisely on  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  before 
the  like  apparition — on  the  same  spot  where  the 
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father  had  cursed  the  son,  the  motionless  form 
of  an  old  man.  Morton  recognized,  as  if  by 
an  instinct  rather  than  by  an  effort  of  the  mem- 
ory, the  person  to  whom  he  was  boimd. 

He  walked  slowly  towards  him;  but  Fanny 
abruptly  left  his  side,  lured  by  a  moth  that 
flitted  duskily  over  the  graves. 

"Your  name,  sir,  I  think,  is  Simon  Gaw- 
trey?"  said  Morton.  "  I  have  come  to  Eng- 
land in  quest  of  you." 

"  Of  me  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  half  rising, 
and  his  eyes,  now  completely  blind,  rolled 
vacantly  over  Morton's  person, — "lOf  me  ? — 
for  what  ? — Who  are  you  ? — I  don't  know  your 
voice  ! " 

"  I  come  to  you  from  your  son  !  " 

"  My  son  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with 
great  vehemence, — the  reprobate  I — the  dis- 
honored ! — the  infamous  ! — the  accursed  " 

"Hush  !  you  revile  the  dead  !  " 

"  Dead  !  "  muttered  the  wretched  father, 
tottering  back  to  the  seat  he  had  quitted, — 
"  dead  ! "  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  so 
full  of  anguish,  that  the  dog  at  his  feet,  which 
Morton  had  not  hitherto  perceived,  echoed  it 
with  a  dismal  cry,  that  recalled  to  Philip  the 
awful  day  in  which  he  had  seen  the  son  quit 
the  father  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

The  sound  brought  Fanny  to  the  spot;  and, 
with  a  laugh  of  delight,  which  made  to  it  a 
strange  contrast,  she  threw  herself  on  the  grass 
beside  the  dog  and  sought  to  entice  it  to  play. 
So  there,  in  that  place  of  death,  were  knit 
together  the  four  links  in  the  Great  Chain; — 
lusty  and  blooming  life — desolate  and  doting 
age — infancy,  yet  scarce  conscious  of  a  soul — 
and  the  dumb  brute,  that  has  no  warrant  of  a 
Hereafter  ! 

"Dead! — dead!"  repeated  the  old  man, 
covering  his  sightless  balls  with  his  withered 
hands.    "  Poor  William  !  " 

"  He  remembered  you  to  the  last.  He  bade 
me  seek  you  out — he  bade  me  replace  the 
guilty  son  with  a  thing  pure  and  innocent,  as 
he  had  been  had  he  died  in  his  cradle — a  child 
to  comfort  your  old  age  !  Kneel,  Fanny,  I 
have  found  you  a  father  who  will  cherish  you 
— (oh  !  you  will,  sir,  will  you  not  ?) — as  he 
whom  you  may  see  no  more  !  " 

There  was  something  in  Morton's  voice  so 
solemn,  that  it  awed  and  touched  both  the  old 
man  and  the  infant;  and  Fanny,  creeping  to 
the  protector  thus  assigned  to  her,  and  putting 
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her  little  hands  confidingly  on  his  knees,  said — 
Fanny  will    love    you  if   papa  wished  it. 
Kiss  Fanny." 

"  It  is  his  child — his  !  "  said  the  blind  man, 
sobbing.  "Come  to  my  heart;  here — here! 
O  God  forgive  me  !  " 

Morton  did  not  think  it  right  at  that  mo- 
ment to  undeceive  him  with  regard  to  the  poor 
child's  true  connection  with  the  deceased; 
and  he  waited  in  silence  till  Simon,  after  a 
a  burst  of  passionate  grief  and  tenderness, 
rose,  and,  still  clasping  the  child  to  his  breast, 
said, — 

"  Sir,  forgive  me  ! — I  am  a  very  weak  old 
man — I  have  many  thanks  to  give — I  have 
much  too,  to  learn.  My  poor  son  !  he  did  not 
die  in  want, — did  he  ?  " 

The  particulars  of  Gawtrey's  fate,  with  his 
real  name  and  the  various  aliases  he  had  as- 
sumed, had  appeared  in  the  French  journals, 
and  been  partially  copied  into  the  English; 
and  Morton  had  expected  to  have  been  saved 
the  painful  narrative  of  that  fearful  death;  but 
the  utter  seclusion  of  the  old  man,  his  infirm- 
ity, and  his  estranged  habits,  had  shut  him  out 
from  the  intelligence  that  it  now  devolved  on 
Philip  to  communicate.  Morton  hesitated  a 
little  before  he  answered, — 

"  It  is  late  now;  you  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
receive  this  poor  infant  at  your  home,  nor  to 
hear  the  details  I  have  to  state.  I  arrived  in 
England  but  to-day.  I  shall  lodge  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, for  it  is  dear  to  me.  If  I  may  feel 
sure,  then,  that  you  will  receive  and  treasure 
this  sacred  and  last  deposit  bequeathed  to  you 
by  your  unhappy  son,  I  will  bring  my  charge  to 
you  to-morrow,  and  we  will  then,  more  calmly 
than  we  can  now,  talk  over  the  past." 

"You  do  not  answer  my  question,"  said 
Simon,  passionately;  "answer  that,  and  I  will 
wait  for  the  rest.  They  call  me  a  miser  ! 
Did  I  send  out  my  only  child  to  starve  ?  An- 
swer that !  " 

"  Be  comforted.  He  did  not  die  in  want; 
and  he  has  even  left  some  little  fortune  for 
Fanny,  which  I  was  to  place  in  your  hands." 

"  And  he  thought  to  bribe  the  old  miser  to 
be  human  !  Well — well — well  !  I  will  go 
home." 

"  Lean  on  me  !  " 

The  dog  leapt  playfully  on  his  master  as 
the  latter  rose,  and  Fanny  slid  from  Simon's 
arms  to  caress  and  talk  to  the  animal  in  her 
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own  way.  As  they  slowly  passed  through  the 
churchyard,  Simon  muttered  incoherently  to 
himself  for  several  paces,  and  Morton  would 
not  disturb,  since  he  could  not  comfort,  him. 

At  last,  he  said  abruptly, — "  Did  my  son 
repent  ? ' ' 

"I  hope,"  answered  Morton,  evasively, 
"  that,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would  have 
amended  !  " 

"Tush,  sir  ! — I  am  past  seventy;  we  re- 
pent ! — we  never  amend  !  "  And  Simon  again 
sunk  into  his  own  dim  and  disconnected  rev- 
eries. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  blind  man's 
house.  The  door  was  opened  to  them  by  an 
old  woman  of  disagreeable  and  sinister  aspect, 
dressed  out  much  too  gaily  for  the  station  of  a 
serv'ant,  though  such  was  her  reputed  capacity; 
but  the  miser's  affliction  saved  her  from  the 
chance  of  his  comment  on  her  extravagance. 
As  she  stood  in  the  door-way  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  she  scanned  curiously,  and  with  no 
welcoming  eye,  her  master's  companions. 

"  Mrs.  Boxer,  my  son  is  dead  !  "  said  Simon, 
in  a  hollow  voice. 

"And  a  good  thing  it  is,  then,  sir  !  " 

"  For  shame,  woman  !  "  said  Morton,  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Hey-day  I  sir  I  Whom  have  we  got 
here  ? " 

"One,"  said  Simon,  sternly,  "whom  you 
will  treat  with  respect.  He  brings  me  a  bless- 
ing to  lighten  my  loss.  One  harsh  word  to 
this  child,  and  you  quit  my  house  !  " 

The  woman  looked  perfectly  thunderstruck; 
but,  recovering  herself,  she  said  whiningly, — 

"I!  a  haish  word  to  anything  my  dear, 
kind  master  cares  for.  And,  Lord,  what  a 
sweet  pretty  creature  it  is  !  Come  here,  my 
dear!" 

But  Fanny  shrunk  back,  and  would  not  let 
go  Philip's  hand. 

"To-morrow,  then,"  said  Morton;  and  he 
was  turning  away,  when  a  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  cross  the  old  man, — 

"Stay,  sir, — stay  I  I — I — did  my  son  say  I 
was  rich  ?  I  am  very,  very  poor — nothing  in 
the  house,  or  I  should  have  been  robbed  long 
ago  !  " 

"  Your  son  told  me  to  bring  money  not  to 
ask  for  it  !  " 

"Ask  for  it!  No;  but,"  added  the  old 
nian,  and  a  gleam  of  cunning  intelligence  shot 


over  his  face, — "  but  he  had  got  into  a  bad 
set.  Ask  !  —  No  ! — Put  up  the  door-chain, 
Mrs.  Boxer  !  " 

It  was  with  doubt  and  misgivings  that  Mor- 
ton, the  next  day,  consigned  the  child,  who 
had  already  nestled  herself  into  the  warmest 
core  of  his  heart,  to  the  care  of  Simon.  Noth- 
ing short  of  that  superstitious  respect,  which 
all  men  owe  to  the  wishes  of  the  dead,  would 
have  made  him  select  for  her  that  asylum;  foi 
Fate  had  now,  in  brightening  his  own  prospects, 
giving  him  an  alternative  in  the  benevolence 
of  Madame  de  Merville.  But  Gawtrey  had 
been  so  earnest  on  the  subject,  that  he  felt  as 
if  he  had  no  right  to  hesitate.  And  was  it 
not  a  sort  of  atonement  to  any  faults  the  son 
might  have  committed  against  the  parent,  to 
place  by  the  old  man's  hearth  so  sweet  a 
charge  ? 

The  strange  and  peculiar  mind  and  char- 
acter of  Fanny  made  him,  however,  yet  more 
anxious  than  otherwise  he  might  have  been. 
She  certainly  deserved  not  the  harsh  name 
of  imbecile  or  idiot,  but  she  was  different 
from  all  other  children;  she  felt  more  acutely 
than  most  of  her  age,  but  she  could  not  be 
taught  to  reason.  There  was  something  either 
oblique  or  deficient  in  her  intellect,  which 
justified  the  most  melancholy  apprehensions; 
yet  often,  when  some  disordered,  incoherent, 
inexplicable  train  of  ideas  most  saddened  the 
listener,  it  would  be  followed  by  fancies  so  ex- 
quisite in  their  strangeness,  or  feelings  so  en- 
dearing in  their  tenderness,  that  suddenly  she 
seemed  as  much  above,  as  before  she  seemed 
below,  the  ordinary  measure  of  infant  compre- 
hension. She  was  like  a  creature  to  which 
Nature,  in  some  cruel  but  bright  caprice,  has 
given  all  that  belongs  to  poetry,  but  denied 
all  that  belongs  to  the  common  understanding 
necessary  to  mankind;  or,  as  a  fairy  change- 
ling, not,  indeed,  according  to  the  vulgar  su- 
perstition, malignant  and  deformed,  but  love- 
lier than  the  children  of  men,  and  haunted  by 
dim  and  struggling  associations  of  a  gentler 
and  fairer  being,  yet  wholly  incapable  to  learn 
the  dry  and  hard  elements  which  made  up 
the  knowledge  of  actual  life. 

Morton,  as  well  as  he  could,  sought  to  ex- 
plain to  Simon  the  peculiarities  in  Fanny's 
mental  constitution.    He  urged  on  him  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  her  careful  instruc- 
[tion,  and  Simon  promised  to  send  her  to  the 
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hest  school  the  neighborhood  could  afford; 
but,  as  the  old  man  spoke,  he  dwelt  so  much 
on  the  supposed  fact  that  Fanny  was  William's 
daughter,  and  with  his  remorse,  or  affection, 
there  ran  so  interwoven  a  thread  of  selfishness 
and  avarice,  that  Morton  thought  it  would  be 
dany-erous  to  his  interest  in  the  child  to  un- 
deceive  his  error.  He,  therefore, — perhaps 
excusably  enough, — remained  silent  on  that 
subject. 

Gawtrey  had  placed  with  the  superior  of  the 
convent,  together  with  an  order  to  give  up  the 
child  to  any  one  who  should  demand  her  in 
his  true  name,  which  he  confided  to  the  supe- 
rior, a  sum  of  nearly  3000/,  which  he  solemnly 
swore  had  been  honestly  obtained,  and  which, 
in  all  his  shifts  and  adversities,  he  had  never 
allowed  himself  to  touch.  This  sum,  with  the 
trifling  deduction  made  for  arrears  due  to  the 
convent,  Morton  now  placed  in  Simon's  hands. 
The  old  man  clutched  the  money,  which  was 
for  the  most  in  French  gold,  with  a  convul- 
sive gripe;  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  im- 
pulse, said, — 

"  But  you,  sir, — will  any  sum — that  is,  any 
reasonable  sum — be  of  use  to  you  ?  " 

"  No  !  and  if  it  were,  it  is  neither  yours  nor 
mine — it  is  hers.  Save  it  for  her,  and  add  to 
it  what  you  can." 

While  this  conversation  took  place,  Fanny 
had  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  jNIrs.  Boxer, 
and  Philip  now  rose  to  see  and  bid  her  fare- 
well before  he  departed. 

I  may  come  again  to  visit  you,  Mr.  Gaw- 
trey; and  I  pray  Heaven  to  find  that  you  and 
Fanny  have  been  a  mutual  blessing  to  each 
other.  Oh,  remember  how  your  son  loved 
her  I  " 

"  He  had  a  good  heart  in  spite  of  all  his 
sins.    Poor  William  !  "  said  Simon. 

Philip  Morton  heard,  and  his  lip  curled  with 
a  sad  and  a  just  disdain. 

If,  when  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  William 
Gawtrey  had  quitted  his  father's  roof,  the 
father  had  then  remembered  that  the  son's 
heart  was  good, — the  son  had  been  alive  still, 
an  honest  and  a  happy  man.  Do  ye  not 
laugh,  O  ye  all-listening  Fiends  !  when  men 
praise  those  dead  whose  virtues  they  discov- 
ered not  when  alive  ?  It  takes  much  marble 
to  build  the  sepulchre — how  little  of  lath  and 
plaster  would  have  repaired  the  garret  ! 

On  turning  into  a  small  room  adjoining  the 


parlor  in  which  Gawtrey  sat,  Morton  found 
Fanny  standing  gloomily  by  a  dull,  soot- 
grimed  window,  which  looked  out  on  the  dead 
walls  of  a  small  yard.  Mrs.  Boxer,  seated  by 
a  table,  was  employed  in  trimming  a  cap,  and 
])utting  questions  to  Fanny  in  that  falsetto 
voice  of  endearment  in  which  people  not  used 
to  children  are  apt  to  address  them. 

"  And  so,  my  dear,  they've  never  taught 
you  to  read  or  write  ?  You've  been  sadly 
neglected,  poor  thing  !  " 

"We  must  do  our  best  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency," said  Morton,  as  he  entered. 

"  Bless  me,  sir,  is  that  you  ? "  and  the  gouv- 
er7iaute  bustled  up  and  dropped  a  low  cour- 
tesy; for  Morton,  dressed  then  in  the  garb  of 
a  gentleman,  was  of  a  mien  and  person  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar. 

"Ah,  brother!"  cried  Fanny,  for  by  that 
name  he  had  taught  her  to  call  him;  and  she 
flew  to  his  side.  "  Come  away — it's  ugly 
there — it  makes  me  cold." 

"My  child,  I  told  you,  you  must  stay;  but 
I  shall  hope  to  see  you  again  some  day.  Will 
you  not  be  kind  to  this  poor  creature,  ma'am  ? 
Forgive  me,  if  I  offended  you  last  night,  and 
favor  me  by  accepting  this  to  show  that 
we  are  friends."  As  he  spoke,  he  slid  his 
purse  into  the  woman's  hand.  "  I  shall  feel 
ever  grateful  for  whatever  you  can  do  for 
Fanny." 

"  Fanny  wants  nothing  from  any  one  else; 
Fanny  wants  her  brother." 

"  Sweet  child  !  I  fear  she  don't  take  to  me. 
Will  you  like  me.  Miss  Fanny  ! " 

"  No  !  get  along  !  " 

"  Fie,  Fanny  ! — you  remember  you  did  not 
take  to  me  at  first.  But  she  is  so  affectionate, 
ma'am;  she  never  forgets  a  kindness." 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  please  her,  sir.  And 
so  she  IS  really  master's  grandchild?"  The 
woman  fixed  her  eyes,  as  she  spoke,  so  in- 
tently on  Morton,  that  he  felt  embarrassed, 
and  busied  himself,  without  answering,  in 
caressing  and  soothing  Fanny,  who  now  seemed 
to  awake  to  the  affliction  about  to  visit  her; 
for  though  she  did  not  weep — she  very  rarely 
^vept — her  slight  frame  trembled — her  eyes 
closed — her  cheeks,  even  her  lips,  were  white 
— and  her  delicate  hands  were  clasped  tightly 
round  the  neck  of  the  one  about  to  abandon 
her  to  strange  breasts. 

Morton  was  greatly  moved.     "  One  kiss. 
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Fanny  !  and  do  not  forget  me  when  Vve  meet 
again." 

The  child  pressed  her  lips  to  his  cheek,  but 
the  lips  were  cold.  He  put  her  down  gently; 
she  stood  mute  and  passive. 

"  Remember  that  he  wished  me  to  leave  you 
here,"  whispered  Morton,  using  an  argument 
that  never  failed.  "We  must  obey  him:  and 
so — God  bless  you,  Fanny  !  " 

He  rose  and  retreated  to  the  door;  the 
child  unclosed  her  eyes,  and  gazed  at  him 
with  a  strained,  painful,  imploring  gaze:  her 
lips  moved,  but  she  did  not  speak.  Morton 
could  not  bear  that  silent  woe.  He  sought  to 
smile  on  her  consolingly;  but  the  smile  would 
not  come.  He  closed  the  door,  and  hurried 
from  the  house. 

From  that  day  Fanny  settled  into  a  kind  of 
dreary,  inanimate  stupor,  which  resembled  that 
of  the  somnambulist  whom  the  magnetizer  for- 
gets to  waken.  Hitherto,  with  all  the  eccen- 
tricities or  deficiencies  of  her  mind,  had  min- 
gled a  wild  and  airy  gaiety.  That  was 
vanished.  She  spoke  little — she  never  played 
— no  toys  could  lure  her — even  the  poor  dog 
failed  to  win  her  notice.  If  she  was  told  to 
do  anything,  she  stared  vacantly,  and  stirred 
not.  She  evinced,  however,  a  kind  of  dumb 
regard  to  the  old  blind  man;  she  would  creep 
to  his  knees,  and  sit  there  for  hours,  seldom 
answering  when  he  addressed  her;  but  un- 
easy, anxious,  and  restless,  if  he  left  her. 

"  Will  you  die  •  too  ? "  she  asked  once;  the 
old  man  understood  her  not,  and  she  did  not 
try  to  explain.  Early  one  morning,  some 
days  after  Morton  was  gone,  they  missed  her: 
she  was  not  in  the  house,  nor  the  dull  yard 
where  she  was  sometimes  dismissed  and  told 
to  play — told  in  vain.  In  great  alarm,  the 
old  man  accused  Mrs.  Boxer  of  having  spirited 
her  away;  and  threatened  and  stormed  so 
loudly,  that  the  woman,  against  her  will,  went 
forth  to  the  search.  At  last,  she  found  the 
child  in  the  churchyard,  standing  wistfully  be- 
side a  tomb. 

"What  do  you  here,  you  little  plague?" 
said  Mrs.  Boxer,  rudely  seizing  her  by  the  arm. 

•'This  is  the  way  they  will  both  come  back 
some  day  !    T  dreamt  so  I  " 

"  If  ever  I  catch  you  here  again  !  "  said  the 
housekeeper;  and,  wiping  her  brow  with  one 
hand,  she  struck  the  child  with  the  other. 
Fanny  had  never  been  struck  before.    She  re- 


I  coiled  in  terror  and  amazement;  and,  for  the 
j  first  time  since  her  arrival,  burst  into  tears. 
I     "Come — come,  no  crying  !  and  if  you  tell 
j  master,  I'll  beat  you  within  an  inch  of  your 
I  life  !  "    So  saying,  she  caught  Fanny  in  her 
'arms;  and,  walking  about,  scolding  and  men- 
acmg,  till  she  had  frightened  back  the  child's 
tears,  she  returned  triumphantly  to  the  house, 
and,    bursting   into   the    parlor,  exclaimed, 
"  Here's  the  little  darling,  sir  !  " 

When  old  Simon  learned  where  the  child 
had  been  found,  he  was  glad;  for  it  was  his 
constant  habit,  whenever  the  evening  was  fine, 
to  glide  out  to  that  churchyard — his  dog  his 
guide — and  sit  on  his  one  favorite  spot  op- 
posite the  setting  sun.  This  not  so  much  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  place,  or  the  meditations  it 
might  inspire,  as  because  it  was  the  nearest, 
the  safest,  and  the  loneliest  spot  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  home,  where  the  blind  man 
could  inhale  the  air,  and  bask  in  the  light  of 
heaven.  Hitherto,  thinking  it  sad  for  the 
child,  he  had  never  taken  her  with  him:  in- 
deed, at  the  hour  of  his  monotonous  excursion, 
she  had  generally  been  banished  to  bed.  Now 
she  was  permitted  to  accompany  him;  and  the 
old  man  and  the  infant  would  sit  there  side  by 
side,  as  Age  and  Infancy  rested  side  by  side 
in  the  graves  below.  The  first  symptom  of 
childlike  interest  and  curiosity  that  Fanny  be- 
trayed was  awakened  by  the  affliction  of  her 
protector.  One  evening,  as  they  thus  sat,  she 
made  him  explain  what  the  desolation  of  blind- 
ness is.  She  seemed  to  comprehend  him, 
though  he  did  not  seek  to  adapt  his  com- 
plaints to  her  understanding. 

"Fanny  knows,"  said  she,  touchingly;  "  for 
she,  too,  is  blind  here;  "  and  she  pressed  her 
hands  to  her  temples. 

Notwithstanding  her  silence  and  strange 
ways,  and  although  he  could  not  see  the  ex- 
quisite loveliness  which  Nature,  as  in  remorse- 
ful pity,  had  lavished  on  her  outward  form, 
Simon  soon  learned  to  love  her  better  than  he 
had  ever  loved  yet:  for  they  most  cold  to  the 
child  are  often  dotards  to  the  grandchild.  For 
her  even  his  avarice  slept.  Dainties,  never 
before  knov/n  at  his  sparing  board,  were  or- 
dered to  tempt  her  appetite; — toy-shops  ran- 
sacked to  amuse  her  indolence.  He  was  long, 
however,  before  he  could  prevail  on  himself  to 
fulfil  his  promise  to  Morton,  and  rob  himself 
of  her  presence.    At  length,  however,  wearied 
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with  Mrs.  Boxer's  lamentations  at  her  igno- 
rance, and  alarmed  himself  at  some  evidences 
of  helplessness,  which  made  him  dread  to  think 
what  her  future  might  be  when  left  alone  in 
life,  he  placed  her  at  a  day-school  in  the 
suburb. 

Here  Fanny,  for  a  considerable  time,  justi- 
fied the  harshest  assertions  of  her  stupidity. 
She  could  not  even  keep  her  eyes  two  minutes 
together  on  the  page  from  which  she  was  to 
learn  the  mysteries  of  reading:  months  passed 
before  she  mastered  the  alphabet,  and,  a  month 
after,  she  had  again  forgot  it,  and  the  labor  was 
renewed.  The  only  thing  in  which  she  showed 
ability,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  was  in  the  use 
of  the  needle.  The  sisters  of  the  convent  had 
already  taught  her  many  pretty  devices  in  this 
art,  and  when  she  found  that  at  the  school 
they  were  admired — that  she  was  praised  in- 
stead of  blamed — her  vanity  was  pleased,  and 
she  learned  so  readily  all  that  they  could  teach 
in  this  not  unprofitable  accomplishment,  that 
Mrs.  Boxer  slyly  and  secretly  turned  her  tasks 
to  account,  and  made  a  weekly  perquisite  of 
the  poor  pupil's  industry.  Another  faculty 
she  possessed,  in  common  with  persons  usu- 
ally deficient,  and  with  the  lower  species, — 
viz.  a  most  accurate  and  faithful  recollection 
of  places. 

At  first  Mrs.  Boxer  had  been  duly  sent 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  to  take  her  to, 
or  bring  her  from,  the  school;  but  this  was  so 
great  a  grievance  to  Simon's  solitary  super- 
intendent, and  Fanny  coaxed  the  old  man  so 
endearingly  to  allow  her  to  go  and  return 
alone,  that  the  attendance,  unwelcome  to  both, 
was  waved.  Fanny  exulted  in  this  liberty; 
and  she  never,  in  going  or  in  returning,  missed 
passing  through  the  burial-ground,  and  gazing 
wistfully  at  the  tomb  from  which  she  yet  be- 
lieved Morton  would  one  day  reappear.  With 
his  memory,  she  cherished  also  that  of  her 
earlier  and  more  guilty  protector;  but  they 
v.-ere  separate  feelings,  which  she  distinguished 
in  her  her  own  way, — 

"  Papa  had  given  her  up.  She  knew  that 
he  would  not  have  sent  her  away,  far — far  over 
the  great  water,  if  he  had  meant  to  see  Fanny 
again;  but  her  brother  was  forced  to  leave  her 
— he  would  come  to  life  one  day,  and  then  they 
should  live  together  ! 

One  day,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  as  her 
schoolmistress,  a  good  woman  on  the  whole, 


but  who  had  not  yet  had  the  wit  to  discover 
by  what  chords  to  tune  the  instrument,  over 
which  so  wearily  she  drew  her  unskilful  hand 
— one  day,  we  say,  the  schoolmistress  hap- 
pened to  be  dressed  for  a  christening  party  to 
which  she  was  invited  in  the  suburb;  and, 
accordingly,  after  the  morning  lessons,  the 
pupils  were  to  be  dismissed  to  a  holiday.  As 
Fanny  now  came  last,  with  the  hopeless  spell- 
ing-book, she  stopped  suddenly  short,  and  her 
eyes  rested  with  avidity  upon  a  large  bouquet 
of  exotic  flowers,  with  which  the  good  lady 
had  enlivened  the  centre  of  the  parted  ker- 
chief, whose  yellow  gauze  modestly  veiled 
that  tender  section  of  female  beauty  which 
poets  have  likened  to  hills  of  snow — a  chill- 
ing simile  !  It  was  then  autumn;  and  field, 
and  even  garden  flowers  were  growing  rare. 

"Will  you  give  me  one  of  those  flowers?" 
said  Fanny,  dropping  her  book. 

"  One  of  these  flowers,  child  !  why  ?  " 

Fanny  did  not  answer;  but  one  of  the  elder 
and  cleverer  girls  said, — 

"  Oh  !  she  comes  from  France,  you  know, 
ma'am,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  put  flowers, 
and  ribands,  and  things,  over  the  graves;  you 
recollect,  ma'am,  we  were  reading  yesterday 
about  Pere-la-Chaise  ?  " 

''Well  !  what  then  ?  " 

"  And  Miss  Fanny  will  do  any  kind  of  work 
for  us  if  we  will  give  her  flowers." 

"  My  brother  told  me  where  to  put  them; — 
but  these  pretty  flowers,  I  never  had  any  like 
them;  they  may  bring  him  back  again  !  Fll 
be  so  good  if  you'll  give  me  one,  —  only 
one  !  " 

"  Will  you  learn  your  lesson  if  I  do  Fanny  ? " 

"  Oh  !  yes  !    Wait  a  moment !  " 

And  Fanny  stole  back  to  her  desk,  put  the 
hateful  book  resolutely  before  her,  pressed 
both  hands  tightly  on  her  temples, — Eureka  ! 
the  chord  was  touched;  and  Fanny  marched 
in  triumph  through  half  a  column  of  hostile 
double-syllables  I 

From  that  day  the  schoolmistress  knew  how 
to  stimulate  her,  and  Fanny  learned  to  read: 
her  path  to  knowledge  thus  literally  strewn  with 
flowers  I  Catherine,  th)^  children  were  far  off, 
and  thy  grave  looked  gay  ! 

It  naturally  happened  that  those  short  and 
simple  rhymes,  often  sacred,  which  are  repeated 
in  schools  as  helps  to  memory,  made  a  part  of 
her  studies;  and  no  sooner  had  the  sound  of 
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verse  struck  upon  her  fancy  than  it  seemed  to ' 
confuse  and  agitate  anew  all  her  senses.  It! 
was  like  the  music  of  some  breeze,  to  which 
dance  and  tremble  all  the  young  leaves  of  a 
wild  plant.  Even  when  at  the  convent  she  had 
been  fond  of  repeating  the  infant  rhymes  with 
which  they  had  sought  to  lull,  or  to  amuse  her, 
but  now  the  taste  was  more  strongly  developed. 
She  confounded,  however,  in  meaningless  and 
motley  disorder,  the  various  snatches  of  song 
that  came  to  her  ear,  weaving  them  together 
in  some  form  which  she  understood,  but  which 
was  jargon  to  all  others;  and  often,  as  she 
went  alone  through  the  green  lanes  or  the 
bustling  streets,  the  passenger  would  turn  in 
pity  and  fear  to  hear  her  half  chant — half 
murmur — ditties  that  seemed  to  suit  only  a 
\vandering  and  unsettled  imagination.  And 
as  Mrs.  Boxer,  in  her  visits  to  the  various  shops 
in  the  suburb,  took  care  to  bemoan  her  hard 
fate  in  attending  to  a  creature  so  evidently 
moon-stricken,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  man- 
ner and  habits  of  the  child,  coupled  with  that 
strange  predilection  to  haunt  the  burial-ground, 
which  is  not  uncommon  with  persons  of  weak 
and  disordered  intellect,  confirmed  the  charac- 
ter thus  given  to  her. 

So,  as  she  tripped  gaily  and  lightly  along 
the  thoroughfares,  the  children  would  draw 
aside  from  her  path,  and  whisper,  with  super- 
stitious fear  mingled  with  contempt, — "  It's  the 
idiot  girl!"  —  Idiot!  —  how  much  more  of 
heaven's  light  was  there  in  that  cloud  than  in 
the  rushlights  that,  flickering  in  sordid  cham- 
bers, shed  on  dull  things  the  dull  ray — esteem- 
ing themselves  as  stars  ! 

Months — years  passed — Fanny  was  thirteen, 
when  there  dawned  a  new  era  to  her  existence. 
Mrs.  Boxer  had  never  got  over  her  first  grudge 
to  Fanny.  Her  treatment  of  the  poor  girl  was 
always  harsh,  and  sometimes  cruel.  But  Fanny 
did  not  complain;  and  as  Mrs.  Boxer's  man- 
ner to  her  before  Simon  was  invariably  cring- 
ing and  caressing,  the  old  man  never  guessed 
the  hardships  his  supposed  grandchild  under- 
went. There  had  been  scandal  some  years 
back  in  the  sul)urb  about  the  relative  connec- 
tion of  the  master  and  the  housekeeper;  and 
the  flaunting  dress  of  the  latter,  something 
bold  in  her  regard^  and  certain  whispers  that 
her  youth  liad  not  been  vowed  to  Vesta,  con- 
firmed the  suspicion.  The  only  reason  why  we 
do  not  Je^l  sure  that  the  rumor  was  false  is 


this, — Simon  Gawtrey  had  been  so  hard  on  the 
early  follies  of  his  son  ! 

Certainly,  at  all  events,  the  woman  had  ex- 
ercised great  influence  over  the  miser  before 
the  arrival  of  Fanny,  and  she  had  done  much 
to  steel  his  selfishness  against  the  ill-fated 
William.  And,  as  certainly,  she  had  fully  cal- 
culated on  succeeding  to  the  savings,  whatever 
they  might  be,  of  the  miser,  whenever  Provi- 
dence should  be  pleased  to  terminate  his  days. 
She  knew  that  Simon  had,  many  years  back, 
made  his  will  in  her  favor;  she  knew  that  he 
had  not  altered  that  will:  she  believed,  there- 
fore, that  in  spite  of  all  his  love  for  Fanny,  he 
loved  his  gold  so  much  more,  that  he  could 
not  accustom  himself  to  the  thought  of  be- 
queathing it  to  hands  too  helpless  to  guard 
the  treasure.  This  had  in  some  measure  rec- 
onciled the  housekeeper  to  the  intruder; 
whom,  nevertheless,  she  hated  as  a  dog  hates 
another  dog,  not  only  for  taking  his  bone,  but 
for  looking  at  it. 

But  suddenly  Simon  fell  ill.  His  age  made 
it  probable  he  would  die.  He  took  to  his  bed 
— his  breathing  grew  fainter  and  fainter — he 
seemed  dead.  Fanny,  all  unconscious,  sat  by 
his  beside  as  usual,  holding  her  breath  not  to 
waken  him.  Mrs.  Boxer  flew  to  the  bureau — 
she  unlocked  it — she  could  not  find  the  will; 
but  she  found  three  bags  of  bright  old  guineas; 
the  sight  charmed  her.  She  tumbled  them 
forth  on  the  distained  green  cloth  of  the 
bureau — she  began  to  count  them;  and  at  that 
moment,  the  old  man,  as  if  there  were  a  secret 
magnetism  between  himself  and  the  guineas, 
woke  from  his  trance.  His  blindness  saved 
him  the  pain  that  might  have  been  fatal,  of 
seeing  the  unhallowed  profanation;  but  he 
heard  the  chink  of  the  metal.  The  very  sound 
restored  his  strength.  But  the  infirm  are  al- 
ways cunning— he  breathed  not  a  suspicion. 
"Mrs.  Boxer,"  said  he,  faintly,  "I  think  I 
could  take  some  broth."  Mrs.  Boxer  rose  in 
great  dismay,  gently  reclosed  the  bureau,  and 
ran  down  stairs  for  the  broth.  Simon  took  the 
occasion  to  question  Fanny;  and  no  sooner 
had  he  learnt  the  operation  of  the  heir-expect- 
ant, than  he  bade  the  girl  first  lock  the  bureau 
and  bring  him  the  key,  and  next  run  to  a  law- 
yer, (whose  address  he  gave  her),  and  fetch 
him  instantly. 

With  a  malignant  smile  the  old  man  took 
the  broth  from  his  handmaid, — "  Poor  Boxer, 
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you  are  a  disinterested  creature,"  said  he, 
reebly;  ''I  think  you  will  grieve  when  I  go." 

Mrs.  Boxer  sobbed;  and  before  she  had  re- 
covered, the  lawyer  entered.  That  day  a  new 
will  was  made;  and  the  lawyer  politely  informed 
Mrs.  Boxer  that  her  services  would  be  dispensed 
with  the  next  morning,  when  he  should  bring  a 
nurse  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Boxer  heard,  and 
took  her  resolution.  As  soon  as  Simon  again 
fell  asleep,  she  crept  into  the  room — led  away 
Fanny — locked  her  up  in  her  own  chamber — 
returned — searched  for  the  key  of  the  bureau, 
which  she  found  at  last  under  Simon's  pillow 
— possessed  herself  of  all  she  could  lay  her 
hands  on — and  the  next  morning  she  had  dis- 
appeared for  ever  !  Simon's  loss  was  greater 
than  might  have  been  supposed;  for,  except  a 
trifling  sum  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  he  like  many 
other  misers,  kept  all  he  had,  in  notes  or  specie, 
under  his  own  lock  and  key.  His  whole  for- 
tune, indeed,  was  far  less  than  was  supposed; 
for  money  does  not  make  money  unless  it  is 
put  out  to  interest, — and  the  miser  cheated 
himself. 

Such  portion  as  was  in  bank-notes  Mrs. 
Boxer  probably  had  the  prudence  to  destroy; 
those  numbers  which  Simon  could  remember 
were  never  traced;  the  gold,  who  could  swear 
to  ?  Except  the  pittance  in  the  Savings'  Bank, 
and  whatever  might  be  the  paltry  worth  of  the 
house  he  rented,  the  father  who  had  enriched 
the  menial  to  exile  the  son  was  a  beggar  in 
his  dotage.  This  news,  however,  was  carefully 
concealed  from  him  by  the  advice  of  the  doc- 
tor, whom,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  law- 
yer introduced,  till  he  had  recovered  sufifi- 
ciently  to  bear  the  shock  without  danger;  and 
the  delay  naturally  favored  Mrs.  Boxer's  es- 
cape. 


Simon  remained  for  some  moments  perfectly 
stunned  and  speechless  when  the  news  was 
broken  to  him.  Fanny,  in  alarm  at  his  in- 
creasing paleness,  sprang  to  his  breast.  He 
pushed  her  away, — "  Go — go — go,  child,"  he 
said;  "I  can't  feed  you  now.  Leave  me  to 
starve." 

"To  starve!"  said  Fanny,  wonderingly; 
and  she  stole  away,  and  sat  herself  down  as  if 
in  deep  thought.  She  then  crept  up  to  the 
lawyer  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
after  exhausting  his  stock  of  commonplace 
consolation;  and  putting  her  hand  in  his, 
whispered,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you — this  way:" 
— She  led  him  through  the  passage  into  the 
open  air.  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "when  poor 
people  try  not  to  starve,  don't  they  work  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  yes." 

"  For  rich  people  buy  poor  people's  work  ? " 

"Certainly,  my  dear;  to  be  sure." 

"  Very  well.  Mrs.  Boxer  used  to  sell  my 
work.  Fanny  will  feed  grandpapa  !  Go  and 
tell  him  never  to  say  '  starve '  again." 

The  good-natured  lawyer  was  moved, — 
"Can  you  work,  indeed,  my  poor  girl  ^  Well, 
put  on  your  bonnet,  and  come  and  talk  to  my 
wife." 

And  that  was  the  new  era  in  Fanny's  exist- 
ence !  Her  schooling  was  stopped.  But  now 
life  schooled  her.  Necessity  ripened  her 
intellect.  And  many  a  hard  eye  moistened, — 
as  seeing  her  glide  with  her  little  basket  of 
fancy  work  along  the  streets,  still  murmuring 
her  happy  and  birdlike  snatches  of  uncon- 
nected song — men  and  children  alike  said  with 
respect,  in  which  there  was  now  no  contempt, 
"It's  the  idiot  girl  who  supports  her  blind 
grandfather  !  " 

They  called  her  idiot  still ! 
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Hin  zu  cinem  grossen  Meere 

Trieb  mich  seiner  Welle?!  Spiel; 
Vor  mir  liegfs  in  welter  Leere, 

Naher  bin  ich  nicht  defn  Ziel.'' 

Schiller:  Der  Pilgrim. 


CHAPTER  I. 

**  O,  that  sweet  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  lake  I" 
Wilson's  City  of  the  Plague. 

If,  reader,  you  have  ever  looked  through  a 
solar  microscope  at  the  monsters  in  a  drop  of 
water,  perhaps  you  have  wondered  to  yourself 
how  things  so  terrible  have  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  you — you  have  felt  a  loathing  at  the 
limpid  element  you  hitherto  deemed  so  pure — 
you  have  half  fancied  that  you  would  cease  to 
be  a  water-drinker;  yet.  the  next  day  you 
have  forgotten  the  grim  life  that  started  be- 
fore you,  with  its  countless  shapes,  in  that 
teeming  globule;  and,  if  so  tempted  by  your 
thirst,  you  have  not  shrunk  from  the  lying 
crystal,  although  myriads  of  the  horrible 
Unseen  are  mangling,  devouring,  gorging 
each  other,  in  the  liquid  you  so  tranquilly  im- 
bibe; so  is  it  with  that  ancestral  and  master 
element  called  Life.  Lapped  in  your  sleek 
comforts,  and  lolling  on  the  sofa  of  your 
patent  conscience — when,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  you  look  through  the  glass  of  science 
upon  one  ghastly  globule  in  the  waters  that 
heave  around,  that  fill  up,  with  their  succu- 
lence, the  pores  of  earth,  that  moisten  every 
atom  sul)ject  to  your  eyes,  or  handled  by 
your  touch — you  are  startled  and  dismayed; 
you  say,  mentally,  "Can  such  things  be?  I 
never  dreamed  of  this  before  !  I  thought 
what  was  invisii)le  to  me  was  non-existent  in 
itself — I  will  remember  this  dread  experi- 
ment."   The  next  day  the  experiment  is  for- 


gotten.— The  Chemist  may  purify  the  Globule 
— can  Science  make  pure  the  World  ? 

Turn  we  now  to  the  pleasant  surface,  seen 
in  the  whole,  broad  and  fair  to  the  common 
eye.  Who  would  judge  well  of  God's  great 
designs,  if  he  could  look  on  no  drop  pendent 
from  the  rose-tree,  or  sparkling  in  the  sun, 
without  the  help  of  his  solar  microscope  ? 

It  is  ten  years  after  the  night  on  which 
William  Gawtrey  perished: — I  transport  you, 
reader,  to  the  fairest  scenes  in  England, — 
scenes  consecrated,  by  the  only  true  pastoral 
poetry  we  have  known,  to  Contemplation  and 
Repose. 

Autumn  had  begun  to  tinge  the  foliage  on  the 
banks  of  Winandermere.  It  had  been  a  sum- 
mer of  unusual  warmth  and  beauty;  and  if  that 
year  you  had  visited  the  English  lakes,  you 
might,  from  time  to  time,  amidst  the  groups  of 
happy  idlers  you  encountered,  have  singled 
out  two  persons  for  interest,  or,  perhaps,  for 
envy.  Two  who  might  have  seemed  to  you 
in  peculiar  harmony  with  those  serene  and  soft 
retreats,  both  young — both  beautiful.  Lovers 
you  would  have  guessed  them  to  be;  but  such 
lovers  as  Fletcher  might  have  placed  under  the 
care  of  his  "  Holy  Shepherdess  " — forms  that 
might  have  reclined  by 

"  The  Virtuous  well,  about  whose  flowery  banks 
The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds 
By  the  pale  moonshine." 

For  in  the  love  of  those  persons  there  seemed 
a  purity  and  innocence  that  suited  well  their 
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youth  and  the  character  of  their  beauty.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  on  the  girl's  side,  love  sprung 
rather  from  those  affections  which  the  spring 
of  life  throws  upward  to  the  surface,  as  the 
spring  of  earth  does  its  flowers,  than  from  that 
concentrated  and  deep  absorption  of  self  in 
self,  which  alone  promises  endurance  and  de- 
votion, and  of  which  first  love,  or  rather  the 
first  fancy,  is  often  less  susceptible  than  that 
which  grows  out  of  the  more  thoughtful  fond- 
ness of  maturer  years.  Yet  he,  the  lover,  was 
of  so  rare  and  singular  a  beauty,  that  he  might 
well  seem  calculated  to  awaken,  to  the  utmost, 
the  love  which  wins  the  heart  through  the  eyes. 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  A  lady  of 
fashion  had,  in  the  autumn  previous  to  the 
year  on  which  our  narrative  re-opens,  taken, 
with  her  daughter,  a  girl  then  of  about  eigh- 
teen, the  tour  of  the  English  lakes.  Charmed 
by  the  beauty  of  Winandermere,  and  finding 
one  of  the  most  commodious  villas  on  its 
banks  to  be  let,  they  had  remained  there  all 
the  winter.  In  the  early  spring  a  severe  ill- 
ness had  seized  the  elder  lady,  and  finding 
herself,  as  she  slowly  recovered,  unfit  for  the 
gaieties  of  a  London  season,  nor  unwilling, 
perhaps, — for  she  had  been  a  beauty  in  her 
day — to  postpone  for  another  year  the  debut oi 
her  daughter,  she  had  continued  her  sojourn, 
with  short  intervals  of  absence,  for  a  whole 
year.  Her  husband,  a  busy  man  of  the  world, 
with  occupation  in  London,  and  fine  estates 
in  the  country,  joined  them  only  occasionally, 
glad  to  escape  the  still  beauty  of  landscapes, 
which  brought  him  no  rental,  and  therefore 
afforded  no  charm  to  his  eye. 

In  the  first  month  of  their  arrival  at  Winan- 
dermere, the  mother  and  daughter  had  made 
an  eventful  acquaintance  in  the  following 
manner. 

One  evening,  as  they  were  walking  on  their 
lawn,  which  sloped  to  the  lake,  they  heard  the 
sound  of  a  flute,  played  with  a  skill  so  exqui- 
site as  to  draw  them,  surprised  and  spell-bound, 
to  the  banks.  The  musician  was  a  young 
man,  in  a  boat,  which  he  had  moored  beneath 
the  trees  of  their  demesne.  He  was  alone,  or, 
rather,  he  had  one  companion,  in  a  large 
Newfoundland  dog,  that  sat  watchful  at  the 
helm  of  the  boat,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
music  as  much  as  his  master.  As  the  ladies 
approached  the  spot,  the  dog  growled,  and  the 
young  man  ceased,  though  without  seeing  the 


fair  causes  of  his  companion's  displeasure. 
The  sun,  then  setting  shone  full  on  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  looked  round;  and  that  coun- 
tenance was  one  that  might  have  haunted  the 
nymphs  of  Delos;  the  face  of  Apollo,  not  as 
the  hero,  but  the  shepherd — not  of  the  bow, 
but  of  the  lute — not  the  Python-slayer,  but  the 
young  dreamer  by  shady  places— he  whom 
the  sculptor  has  portrayed  leaning  idly  against 
the  tree — the  boy-god  whose  home  is  yet  on 
earth,  and  to  whom  the  Oracle  and  the  Spheres 
are  still  unknown. 

At  that  moment  the  dog  leaped  from  the 
boatj  and  the  elder  lady  uttered  a  faint  cry  of 
alarm,  which,  directing  the  attention  of  the 
musician,  brought  him  also  ashore.  He  called 
off  his  dog,  and  apologized,  with  a  not  ungrace- 
ful mixture  of  diffidence  and  ease,  for  his  in- 
trusion. He  was  not  aware  the  place  was  in- 
habited— it  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  his — he 
lived  near.  The  elder  lady  was  pleased  with 
his  address,  and  struck  with  his  appearance. 
There  was,  indeed,  in  his  manner  that  inde- 
finable charm,  which  is  more  attractive  than 
mere  personal  appearance,  and  which  can 
never  be  imitated  or  acquired.  They  parted, 
however,  without  establishing  any  formal  ac- 
quaintance. A  few  days  after,  they  met  at 
dinner  at  a  neighboring  house,  and  were  in- 
troduced by  name.  That  of  the  young  man 
seemed  strange  to  the  ladies;  not  so  theirs  to 
him.  He  turned  pale  when  he  heard  it,  and 
remained  silent  and  aloof  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning. They  met  agam  and  often;  and  for 
some  weeks — nay,  even  for  months — he  ap- 
peared to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  ac- 
quaintance so  auspiciously  begun;  but  by 
little  and  little,  the  beauty  of  the  younger  lady 
seemed  to  gain  ground  on  his  diffidence  or  re- 
pugnance. Excursions  among  the  neighboring 
mountains  threw  them  together,  and  at  last  he 
fairly  surrendered  himself  to  the  charm  he  had 
at  first  determined  to  resist. 

This  young  man  lived  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake,  in  a  quiet  household,  of  which  he 
was  the  idol.  His  life  had  been  one  of  al- 
most monastic  purity  and  repose;  his  tastes 
were  accomplished,  his  character  seemed  soft 
and  gentle;  but  beneath  that  calm  exterior, 
flashes  of  passion — the  nature  of  the  poet, 
ardent  and  sensitive — would  break  forth  at 
times.  He  had  scarcely  ever,  since  his  earliest 
childhood,  quitted  those  retreats;  he  knew 
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nothing  of  the  world,  except  in  books — books 
of  poetry  and  romance.  Those  with  whom  he 
lived — his  relations,  an  old  bachelor,  and  the 
old  bachelor's  sisters,  old  maids  —  seemed 
equally  innocent  and  inexperienced.  It  was  a 
family  whom  the  rich  respected,  and  the  poor 
loved — inoffensive,  charitable,  and  well  off. 
To  whatever  their  easy  fortune  might  be,  he 
appeared  the  heir.  The  name  of  this  young 
man  was  Charles  Spencer;  the  ladies  were 
Mrs.  Beaufort,  and  Camilla  her  daughter, 

Mrs.  Beaufort,  though  a  shrewd  woman,  did 
not  at  first  perceive  any  danger  in  the  grow- 
ing intimacy  between  Camilla  and  the  young- 
er Spencer.  Her  daughter  was  not  her 
favorite — not  the  object  of  her  one  thought 
or  ambition.  Her  whole  heart  and  soul  were 
wrapped  in  her  son  Arthur,  who  lived  principally 
abroad.  Clever  enough  to  be  considered  capa- 
ble, whe  he  pleased,  of  achieving  distinction, 
good-looking  enough  to  be  thought  handsome 
by  all  who  were  on  the  qui  vive  for  an  advan- 
tageous match,  good-natured  enough  to  be 
popular  with  the  society  in  which  he  lived, 
scattering  to  and  fro  money  without  limit, — 
Arthur  Beaufort,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  had  es- 
tablished one  of  those  brilliant  evanescent 
reputations,  which,  for  a  few  years,  reward  the 
ambition  of  the  fine  gentleman.  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  reputation  that  the  mother  could  ap- 
preciate, and  which  even  the  more  saving 
father  secretly  admired,  while,  ever  respect- 
able in  phrase,  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  seemed 
openly  to  regret  it.  This  son  was,  I  say, 
everything  to  them  ;  they  cared  iittle,  in  com- 
parison, for  their  daughter.  How  could  a 
daughter  keep  up  the  proud  name  of  Beaufort  ? 
However  she  might  marry,  it  was  another 
huuse,  not  theirs,  which  her  graces  and  beauty 
would  adorn. 

Moreover,  the  better  she  might  marry,  the 
greater  her  dowry  would  naturally  be, — the 
dowry,  to  go  out  of  the  family  !  And  Arthur, 
poor  fellow  !  was  so  extravagant,  that  really 
he  would  want  every  sixpence.  Such  was  the 
reasoning  of  the  father.  The  mother  reasoned 
less  upon  the  matter.  Mrs.  Beaufort  faded  and 
meagre,  in  blonde  and  cachemere,  was  jealous 
of  the  charms  of  her  daughter;  and  she  her- 
self, growing  sentimental  and  lachrymose  as 
she  advanced  in  life,  as  silly  women  often  do, 
had  convinced  herself  that  Camilla  was  a  girl 
of  no  feeling. 


Miss  Beaufort  was,  indeed,  of  a  character 
singularly  calm  and  placid;  it  was  the  charac- 
ter that  charms  men  in  proportion,  perhaps,  to 
their  own  strength  and  passion.  She  had  been 
rigidly  brought  up— her  affections  had  been 
very  early  chilled  and  subdued;  they  moved, 
therefore,  now,  with  ease,  in  the  serene  path  of 
her  duties.  She  held  her  parents,  especially  her 
father,  in  reverential  fear,  and  never  dreamed 
of  the  possibility  of  resisting  one  of  their 
wishes,  much  less  their  commands.  Pious, 
kind,  gentle,  of  a  fine  and  never-ruffled  tem- 
per, Camilla,  an  admirable  daughter,  was  likely 
to  make  no  less  admirable  a  wife;  you  might 
depend  on  her  principles,  if  ever  you  could 
doubt  her  afYection.  Few  girls  were  more  cal- 
culated to  inspire  love.  You  would  scarcely 
wonder  at  any  folly,  any  madness,  which  even 
a  wise  man  might  commit  for  her  sake.  This 
did  not  depend  on  her  beauty  alone,  though 
she  was  extremely  lovely  rather  than  hand- 
some, and  of  that  style  of  loveliness  which  is 
universally  fascinating:  the  figure,  especially 
as  to  the  arms,  throat,  and  bust,  was  exquisite; 
the  mouth  dimpled;  the  teeth  dazzling;  the 
eyes  of  that  velvet  softness  which  to  look  on  is 
to  love.  But  her  charm  was  in  a  certain  pret- 
tiness  of  manner,  an  exceeding  innocence, 
mixed  with  the  most  captivating,  because  un- 
conscious, coquetry.  With  all  this,  there  was 
a  freshness,  a  joy,  a  virgin  and  bewitching 
candor  in  her  voice,  her  laugh — you  might 
almost  say  in  her  very  movements.  Such  was 
Camilla  Beaufort  at  that  age.  Such  she 
seemed  to  others.  To  her  parents  she  was 
only  a  great  girl  rather  in  the  way.  To  Mrs. 
Beaufort  a  rival,  to  Mr.  Beaufort  an  incum- 
brance on  the  property. 


CHAPTER  II. 

*  *  *  "  The  moon 
Saddening  the  solemn  night,  yet  with  that  sadness 
Mingling  the  breath  of  undisturbed  Peace." 

Wilson:  City  of  the  Plague. 

*  *  *  "  Tell  me  his  fate. 
Say  that  he  livet,  or  say  that  he  is  dead; 
But  tell  me— tell  me  !— 

******* 
I  see  him  not — some  cloud  envelops  him." — Ibid. 

One  day  (nearly  a  year  after  their  first  in- 
troduction) as  with  a  party  of  friends  Camilla 
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and  Charles  Spencer  were  riding  through  those 
wild  and  romantic  scenes  which  lie  between 
the  sunny  Winandermere  and  the  dark  and 
sullen  Wastwater,  their  conversation  fell  on 
topics  more  personal  than  it  had  hitherto 
done,  for  as  yet,  if  they  felt  love,  they  had 
never  spoken  of  it. 

The  narrowness  of  the  path  allowed  only 
two  to  ride  abreast,  and  the  two  to  whom  I 
confine  my  description  were  the  last  of  the 
little  band. 

"  How  I  wish  Arthur  were  here  !  "  said  Ca- 
milla;      am  sure  you  would  like  him." 

*'Are  you?  He  lives  much  in  the  world — 
the  world  of  which  I  know  nothing.  Are  we 
then  characters  to  suit  each  other?" 

"  He  is  the  kindest — the  best  of  human  be- 
ings ! "  said  Camilla,  rather  evasively,  but 
with  more  warmth  than  usually  dwelt  in  her 
soft  and  low  voice. 

"  Is  he  so  kind  ?  "  returned  Spencer,  mus- 
ingly. "  Well,  it  may  be  so.  And  who  would 
not  be  kind  to  you  ?  Ah  !  it  is  a  beautiful 
connection  that  of  brother  and  sister — I  never 
had  a  sister  !  " 

"  Have  you  then  a  brother  ?  "  asked  Ca- 
milla, in  some  surprise,  and  turning  her  in- 
genuous eyes  full  on  her  companion. 

Spencer's  color  rose — rose  to  his  temples: 
his  voice  trembled  as  he  answered  "No; — no 
brother  !  "  then,  speaking  in  a  rapid  and  hur- 
ried tone,  he  continued,  "  My  life  has  had  a 
strange  and  lonely  one.  I  am  an  orphan.  I 
have  mixed  with  few  of  my  own  age:  my  boy- 
hood and  youth  have  been  spent  in  these 
scenes;  my  education  such  as  Nature  and 
books  could  bestow,  with  scarcely  any  guide 
or  tutor  save  my  guardian — the  dear  old  man  ! 
Thus  the  world,  the  stir  of  cities,  ambition, 
enterprise, — all  seem  to  me  as  things  belong- 
ing to  a  distant  land  to  which  I  shall  never 
wander.  Yet  I  have  had  my  dreams,  Miss 
Beaufort;  dreams  of  which  these  solitudes 
still  form  a  part — but  solitudes  not  unshared. 
And  lately  I  have  thought  that  these  dreams 
might  be  prophetic.  And  you — do  you  love 
the  world  ?  " 

"  I,  like  you,  have  scarcely  tried  it,"  said 
Camilla,  with  a  sweet  laugh.  "  But  I  love  the 
country  better, — oh  !  far  better  that  what  little 
I  have  seen  of  towns.  But  for  you,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  charming  hesitation,  "a  man  is 
so  different  from  us, — for  you  to  shrink  from 


the  world — you,  so  young  and  with  talents  too 
— nay,  it  is  true  ! — it  seems  to  me  strange." 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
feelings  of  dread — what  vague  forebodings  of 
terror  seize  me  if  I  carry  my  thoughts  beyond 
these  retreats.  Perhaps,  my  good  guar- 
dian " 

*' Your  uncle  ?"  interrupted  Camilla. 

*'  Ay,  my  uncle — may  have  contributed  to 
engender  feelings,  as  you  say,  strange  at  my 
age  ;  but  still  " 

"Still  what  !" 

"  My  earlier  childhood,"  continued  Spencer, 
breathing  hard  and  turning  pale,  "  was  not 
spent  in  the  happy  home  I  have  now  ;  it  was 
passed  in  a  premature  ordeal  of  suffering  and 
pain.  Its  recollections  have  left  a  dark  shadow 
on  my  mind,  and  under  that  shadow  lies 
every  thought  that  points  towards  the  troub- 
lous and  laboring  career  of  other  men.  But," 
he  resumed  after  a  pause,  and  in  a  deep,  earn- 
est, almost  solemn  voice, — but,  after  all,  is 
this  cowardice  or  wisdom  !  I  find  no  monot- 
ony— no  tedium  in  this  quiet  life.  Is  there 
not  a  certain  morality — a  certain  religion  in 
the  spirit  of  a  secluded  and  country  existence  ? 
In  it  we  do  not  know  the  evil  passions  which 
ambition  and  strife  are  said  to  arouse.  I 
never  feel  jealous  or  envious  of  other  men;  I 
never  know  what  it  is  to  hate;  my  boat,  my 
horse,  our  garden,  music,  books,  and,  if  I  may 
dare  to  say  so,  the  solemn  gladness  that  comes 
from  the  hopes  of  another  life, — these  fill  up 
every  hour  with  thoughts  and  pursuits,  peace- 
ful, happy,  and  without  a  cloud,  till  of  late, 
when — when  " 

"  When  what  ?  "  said  Camilla,  innocently. 

"  When  I  have  longed,  but  did  not  dare  to 
ask  another,  if  to  share  such  a  lot  would  con- 
tent her  !  " 

He  bent,  as  he  spoke,  his  soft  blue  eyes  full 
upon  the  blushing  face  of  her  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, and  Camilla  half  smiled  and  half 
sighed,  — 

"  Our  companions  are  far  before  us,"  said 
she,  turning  away  her  face,  "  and  see,  the  road 
is  now  smooth."  She  quickened  her  horse's 
pace  as  she  said  this;  and  Spencer,  too  new  to 
women  to  interpret  favorably  her  evasion  of 
his  words  and  looks,  fell  into  a  profound  si- 
lence which  lasted  during  the  rest  of  their  ex- 
cursion. 

As  towards  the  decline  of  day  he  bent  his 
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solitary  way  home,  emotions  and  passions  to 
which  his  life  had  hitherto  been  a  stranoer 
and  which,  alas  !  he  had  vainly  imagined  a  life 
so  tranquil  would  everlastingly  restrain,  swelled 
his  heart. 

"  She  does  not  love  me,"  he  muttered,  half 
aloud;  *'  she  will  leave  me,  and  what  then  will 
all  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  seem  in  my 
eyes  ?  And  how  dare  I  look  up  to  her  ?  Even 
if  her  cold,  vain  mother — her  father,  the  man, 
they  say,  of  forms  and  scruples,  were  to  con- 
sent, would  they  not  question  closely  of  my 
true  birth  and  origin  ?  And  if  the  one  blot 
were  overlooked,  is  there  no  other?  His 
early  habits  and  vices,  his  ! — a  brother's — his 
unknown  career  terminating  at  any  day,  per- 
haps, in  shame,  in  crime,  in  exposure,  in  the 
gibbet, — will  they  overlook  this?"  As  he 
spoke,  he  groaned  aloud,  and,  as  if  impatient 
to  escape  himself,  spurred  on  his  horse  and 
rested  not  till  he  reached  the  belt  of  trim  and 
sober  evergreens  that  surrounded  his  hitherto 
happy  home. 

Leaving  his  horse  to  find  its  way  to  the 
stables,  the  young  man  passed  through  rooms, 
which  he  found  deserted,  to  the  lawn  on  the 
other  side,  which  sloped  to  the  smooth  waters 
of  the  lake. 

Here,  seated  under  the  one  large  tree  that 
formed  the  pride  of  the  lawn,  over  which  it 
cast  its  shadow  broad  and  far,  he  perceived 
his  guardian  poring  idly  over  an  oft -read  book, 
one  of  those  books  of  which  literary  dreamers 
are  apt  to  grow  fanatically  fond — books  by 
the  old  English  writers,  full  of  phrases  and 
conceits  half  quaint  and  half  sublime,  inter- 
spersed with  praises  of  the  country,  imbued 
with  a  poetical  rather  than  orthodox  religion, 
and  adorned  with  a  strange  mixture  of  monas- 
tic learning  and  aphorisms  collected  from  the 
weary  experience  of  actual  life. 

'I'o  the  left,  by  a  green-house,  built  between 
the  house  and  the  lake,  might  be  seen  the 
white  dress  and  lean  form  of  the  eldest  spin- 
ster sister,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  flowers — 
for  she  had  been  early  crossed  in  love — was 
consigned;  at  a  little  distance  from  her,  the 
other  two  were  seated  at  work,  and  conversing 
in  whispers,  not  to  disturb  their  studious 
brother,  no  doubt  upon  the  nephew,  who  was 
their  all  in  all.  It  was  the  calmest  hour  of  eve, 
and  the  quiet- of  the  several  forms,  their  simple 
and  harmless  occupations — if  occupations  they 


might  be  called— the  breathless  foliage  rich  in 
the  depth  of  summer;  behind,  the  old-fashioned 
house,  unpretending,  not  mean,  its  open  doors 
and  windows  giving  glimpses  of  the  comfort- 
able repose  within;  before,  the  lake,  without  a 
ripple  and  catching  the  gleam  of  the  sunset 
clouds, — all  made  a  picture  of  that  complete 
tranquillity  and  stillness,  which  sometimes 
soothes  and  sometimes  saddens  us,  according 
as  we  are  in  the  temper  to  woo  Content. 

The  young  man  glided  to  his  guardian  and 
touched  his  shoulder, — "  Sir,  may  I  speak  to 
you  ? — Hush  !  they  need  not  see  us  now  !  it  is 
only  you  I  would  speak  with." 

The  elder  Spencer  rose;  and,  with  his  book 
still  in  his  hand,  moved  side  by  side  with  his 
nephew  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree  and  tow- 
ards a  walk  to  the  right,  which  led  for  a  short 
distance  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  backed 
by  the  interlaced  boughs  of  a  thick  copse. 

"  Sir  !  "  said  the  young  man,  speaking  first, 
and  with  a  visible  effort,  "  your  cautions  have 
been  in  vain  !  I  love  this  girl — this  daughter 
of  the  haughty  Beauforts  !  I  love  her — better 
than  life  I  love  her  !  " 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  the  uncle  tenderly,  and 
with  a  simple  fondness  passing  his  arm  over 
the  speaker's  shoulder,  "  do  not  think  I  can 
chide  you — I  know  what  it  is  to  love  in  vain  !  " 

"  In  vain  ! — but  why  in  vain  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  younger  Spencer,  with  a  vehemence  that 
had  in  it  something  of  both  agony  and  fierce- 
ness. ''She  may  love  me — she  shall  love 
me  ! "  and  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
the  proud  consciousness  of  his  rare  gifts  of 
person  spoke  in  his  kindled  eye  and  dilated 
stature.  ''  Do  they  not  say  that  Nature  has 
been  favorable  to  me  ? — What  rival  have  I 
here? — Is  she  not  young? — xA.nd  (sinking  his 
voice  till  it  almost  breathed  like  music)  is  not 
love  contagious  ? " 

I  do  not  doubt  that  she  may  love  you — 
who  would  not?  but — but — the  parents  will 
they  ever  consent  ?  " 

"  Nay  !  "  answered  the  lover,  as  with  that 
inconsistency  common  to  passion,  he  now 
argued  stubbornly  against  those  fears  in  an- 
other to  which  he  had  just  before  yielded  to 
himself, — ''  Nay  ! — after  all,  am  I  not  of  their 
own  blood  ? — Do  I  not  come  from  the  elder 
branch  ? — Was  I  not  reared  in  equal  luxury 
and  with  higher  hopes? — And  my  mother — • 
my  poor  mother — did  she  not  to  the  last  main- 
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tain  our  birthright — her  own  honor  ? — Has  not 
accident  or  law  unjustly  stripped  us  of  our  true 
station  ? — Is  it  not  for  us  to  forgive  spolia- 
tion ? — Am  I  not,  in  fact,  the  person  who  de- 
scends, who  forgets  the  wrongs  of  the  dead — 
the  heritage  of  the  living  ?  " 

The  young  man  had  never  yet  assumed 
this  tone — had  never  yet  shown  that  he  looked 
back  to  the  history  connected  with  his  birth 
with  the  feelings  of  resentment  and  the  re- 
membrance of  wrong.  It  was  a  tone  contrary 
to  his  habitual  calm  and  contentment — it 
struck  forcibly  on  his  listener — and  the  elder 
Spencer  was  silent  for  some  moments  before 
he  replied,  If  you  feel  thus,  (and  it  is  nat- 
ural,) you  have  yet  stronger  reason  to  struggle 
against  this  unhappy  affection." 

''I  have  been  conscious  of  that,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  mournfully.  "I  have 
struggled  ! — and  I  say  again  it  is  in  vain  !  I 
turn,  then,  to  face  the  obstacles  !  My  birth — 
let  us  suppose  that  the  Beau  forts  overlook  it. 
Did  you  not  tell  me  that  Mr.  Beaufort  wrote 
to  inform  you  -of  the  abrupt  and  intemperate 
visit  of  my  brother — of  his  determination  never 
to  forgive  it  ?  I  think  I  remember  something 
of  this  years  ago." 

"It  is  true!"  said  the  guardian;  "and  the 
conduct  of  that  brother  is,  in  fact,  the  true 
cause  why  you  never  ought  to  reassume  your 
proper  name  ! — never  to  divulge  it,  even  to 
the  family  with  whom  you  connect  yourself 
by  marriage;  but,  above  all,  to  the  Beauforts, 
who  for  that  cause,  if  that  cause  alone,  would 
reject  your  suit." 

The  young  man  groaned — placed  one  hand 
before  his  eyes,  and  with  the  other  grasped 
his  guardian's  arm  convulsively,  as  if  to  check 
him  from  proceeding  farther;  but  the  good 
man,  not  divining  his  m.eaning,  and  absorbed 
in  his  subject,  went  on,  irritating  the  wound  he 
had  touched. 

"Reflect! — your  brother  in  boyhood — in 
the  dying  hours  of  his  mother,  scarcely  saved 
from  the  crime  of  a  thief,  flying  from  a  friend- 
ly pursuit  with  a  notorious  reprobate;  after- 
wards implicated  in  some  discreditable  trans- 
action about  a  horse,  rejecting  all — every 
hand  that  could  save  him,  clinging  by  choice 
to  the  lowest  companions  and  the  meanest 
habits,  disappearing  from  the  country,  and  last 
seen,  ten  years  ago — the  beard  not  yet  on  his 
chin — with  that  same  reprobate  of  whom  I 


have  spoken,  in  Paris;  a  day  or  so  only  be- 
fore his  companion,  a  coiner — a  murderer — fell 
by  the  hands  of  the  police  !  You  remember 
that  when,  in  your  seventeenth  year,  you 
evinced  some  desire  to  retake  your  name — 
nay,  even  to  refind  that  guilty  robber — I  placed 
before  you,  as  a  sad  and  terrible  duty,  the 
newspaper  that  contained  the  particulars  of 
the  death  and  the  former  adventures  of  that 
wretched  accomplice,  the  notorious  Gawtrey. 
And, — telling  you  that  Mr.  Beaufort  had  long 
since  written  to  inform  me  that  his  own  son 
and  Lord  Lilburne  had  seen  your  brother  in 
company  with  the  miscreant  just  before  his 
fate — nay,  was,  in  all  probability,  the  very 
youth  described  in  the  account  as  found  in  his 
chamber  and  escaping  the  pursuit — I  asked 
you  if  you  would  now  venture  to  leave  that 
disguise — that  shelter  under  which  you  would 
for  ever  be  safe  from  the  opprobrium  of  the 
world — from  the  shame  that,  sooner  or  later 
your  brother  must  bring  upon  your  name  !  " 

"  It  is  true — it  is  true  !  "  said  the  pretended 
nephew,  in  a  tone  of  great  anguish,  and  with 
trembling  lips  which  the  blood  had  forsaken, 
"  Horrible  to  look  either  to  his  past  or  his 
future  !  But — but — we  have  heard  of  him  no 
more — no  one  ever  has  learned  his  fate.  Per- 
haps— perhaps  "  (and  he  seemed  to  breathe 
more  freely) — "  my  brother  is  no  more  !  " 

And  poor  Catherine — and  poor  Philip — had 
it  come  to  this  ?  Did  the  one  brother  feel  a 
sentiment  of  release,  of  joy,  in  conjecturing 
the  death — perhaps  the  death  of  violence  and 
shame — of  his  fellow-orphan  ?  Mr.  Spencer 
shook  his  head  doubtingly,  but  made  no  reply. 
The  young  man  sighed  heavily  and  sti'ode  on 
for  several  paces  in  advance  of  his  protector, 
then,  turning  back,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Sir,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  and  with  down- 
cast eyes,  "you  are  right:  this  disguise — this 
false  name — must  be  for  ever  borne  !  Why 
need  the  Beauforts,  then,  ever  know  who  and 
what  I  am  ?  Why  not  as  your  nephew — 
nephew  to  one  so  respected  and  exemplary — 
proffer  my  claims  and  plead  my  cause  !  " 

"  They  are  proud — so  it  is  said — and  worldly; 
— you  know  my  family  was  in  trade — still — 
but — "  and  here  Mr.  Spencer  broke  off  from  a 
tone  of  doubt  into  that  of  despondency,  "  but, 
recollect,  though  Mrs.  Beaufort  may  not  re- 
I  member  the  circumstance,  both  her  husband 
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and  her  son  have  seen  me — have  known  my '  beneficent  Creator  !  thou  who  inspirest  all  the 
name. — Wiil  they  not  suspect,  when  once  in- 1  tribes  of  earth  with  the  desire  to  pray,  hast 
troduced  to  you,  the  stratagem  that  has  been  |  thou  not,  in  that  divinest  instinct,  bestowed  on 


adopted  ? — Nay,  has  it  not  been  from  that 
very  fear  that  you  have  wished  me  to  shun  the 
acquaintance  of  the  family  ?  Both  Mr.  Beau- 
fort and  Arthur  saw  you  in  childhood,  and 
their  suspicion  once  aroused,  they  may  recog- 
nize you  at  once;  your  features  are  developed, 
but  not  altogether  changed.  Come,  come  ! — 
my  adopted,  my  dear  son,  shake  off  this  fan- 
tasy betimes:  let  us  change  the  scene:  I  will 
travel  with  you — read  with  you — go  where  " 


us  the  happiest  of  thy  gifts  ? 


"Sir — sir!"  exclaimed  the  lover,  smiting 
his  breast,  "  you  are  ever  kind,  compassionate, 
generous;  but  do  not — do  not  rob  me  of  One  evening,  some  weeks  after  the  date  of 
hope.  I  have  never — thanks  to  you — felt,  j  the  last  chapter,  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  sat 
save  in  a  momentary  dejection,  the  curse  of ;  alone  in  his  house  in  Berkeley  Square.  He 


CHAPTER  HI. 

"  Bertram.  I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as 
fearing  to  hear  of  it  hereafter. 


1st  Soldier. 


Do  you  know  this  Captain  Dumain  ?" 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 


my  birth.  Now  how  heavily  it  falls  !  Where 
shall  I  look  for  comfort?" 

As  he  spoke,  the  sound  of  a  bell  broke  over 
the  translucent  air  and  the  slumbering  lake: 
it  was  the  bell  that  every  eve  and  morn  sum- 
moned that  innocent  and  pious  family  to 
prayer.  The  old  man's  face  changed  as  he 
heard  it — changed  from  its  customary  indo- 
lent, absent,  listless  aspect,  mto  an  expression 
of  dignity,  even  of  animation. 

"Hark!"  he  said,  pointing  upwards; 
*'  Hark  !  it  chides  you.  Who  shall  say,  ^  where 
shall  I  look  for  comfort '  while  God  is  in  the 
Heavens  ? " 

The  young  man,  habituated  to  the  faith  and 
observance  of  religion,  till  they  had  pervaded 
his  whole  nature,  bowed  his  head  in  rebuke; 
a  few  tears  stole  from  his  eyes. 

"You  are  right, /^z///^/',"  he  said  tenderly, 
giving  emphasis  to  the  deserved  and  endear- 
ing name.    "  I  am  comforted  already  !  " 

So,  side  by  side,  silently  and  noiselessly, 


had  arrived  that  morning  from  Beaufort  Court, 
on  his  way  to  Winandermere,  to  which  he  was 
summoned  by  a  letter  from  his  wife. 

That  year  was  an  agitated  and  eventful 
epoch  in  England;  and  Mr.  Beaufort  had 
recently  gone  through  the  bustle  of  an  elec- 
tion— not,  indeed,  contested;  for  his  popularity 
and  his  property  defied  all  rivalry  in  his  own 
county. 

The  rich  man  had  just  dined,  and  was  seated 
in  lazy  enjoyment  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
which  he  had  had  lighted,  less  for  the  warmth 
though  it  was  then  September — than  for  the 
companionship;  —  engaged  in  finishing  his 
Madeira,  and,  with  half-closed  eyes,  munching 
his  devilled  biscuit. 

"I  am  sure,"  he  soliloquized  while  thus  em- 
ployed, "  I  don't  know  exactly  what  to  do, — my 
wife  ought  to  decide  matters  where  the  girl  is 
concerned;  a  son  is  another  affair — that's  the 
use  of  a  wife.    Humph  !  " 

"Sir,"  said  a  fat  servant,  opening  the  door. 


the  young  and  the  old  man  glided  back  to  the  "  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you  upon  very 


house.  When  they  gained  the  quiet  room  in 
which  the  family  usually  assembled,  the  sis- 
ters and  servants  were  already  gathered  round 
the  table.  They  knelt  as  the  loiterers  entered. 
It  was  the  wonted  duty  of  the  younger  Spencer 
to  read  the  prayers;  and,  as  he  now  did  so, 
his  graceful  countenance  more  hushed,  his 
sweet  voice  more  earnest  than  usual,  in  its 


particular  business." 

"  Business  at  this  hour  I  Tell  him  to  go  to 
Mr.  Blackwell." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Stay  !  perhaps  he  is  a  constituent,  Sim- 
mons.   Ask  him  if  he  belongs  to  the  county." 
"  Yes,  sir."  • 

"  A  great  estate  is  a  great  plague,"  muttered 


accents:  who  that  heard  could  have  deemed  ;  Mr.  Beaufort;  "  so  is  a  great  constituency.  It 
the  heart  within  convulsed  l)y  such  stormy  i  is  pleasanter,  after  all,  to  be  in  the  House  of 
passions?  Or  was  it  not  in  that  hour— that  I  Lords.  I  suppose  I  could  if  I  wished;  but 
solemn  commune — soothed  from  its  woe  ?    O, '  then  one  must  rat — that's  a  bore.    I  will  con- 
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suit  Lilbume.  Humph!"  The  servant  re- 
appeared. 

"  Sir,  he  says  he  does  belong  to  the  county." 

"  Show  him  in  ! — What  sort  of  a  person  ?  " 

"A  sort  of  gentleman,  sir;  that  is,"  con- 
tinued the  butler,  mindful  of  five  shillings  just 
slipped  within  his  palm  by  the  stranger,  "quite 
the  gentleman," 

"  More  wine,  then — stir  up  the  fire." 

In  a  few  moments  the  visitor  was  ushered 
into  the  apartment.  He  was  a  man  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  but  still  aiming  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  youth.  His  dress  evinced 
military  pretensions  ;  consisting  of  a  blue 
coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  a  black  stock, 
loose  trousers  of  the  fashion  called 
Cossacks,  and  brass  spurs.  He  wore 
a  wig,  of  great  luxuriance  in  curl  and  rich 
auburn  in  hue;  with  large  whiskers  of  the 
same  color,  slightly  tinged  with  grey  at  the 
roots.  By  the  imperfect  light  of  the  room  it 
was  not  perceptible  that  the  clothes  were 
somewhat  threadbare,  and  that  the  boots, 
cracked  at  the  side,  admitted  glimpses  of  no 
very  white  hosiery  within.  Mr.  Beaufort,  re- 
luctantly rising  from  his  repose  and  gladly 
sinking  back  to  it,  motioned  to  a  chair,  and 
put  on  a  doleful  and  doubtful  semi-smile  of 
welcome.  The  servant  placed  the  wine  and 
glasses  before  the  stranger; — the  host  and  visi- 
tor were  alone, 

'•So,  sir,"  said    Mr.    Beaufort,  languidly, 

"  you  are  from  shire;  I  suppose  about  the 

canal, — may  I  offer  you  a  glass  of  wine  ? " 

"  Most  hauppy,  sir — your  health  !  "  and  the 
stranger,  with  evident  satisfaction,  tossed  off  a 
bumper  to  so  complimentary  a  toast. 

"  About  the  canal  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Beaufort. 

"  No,  sir,  no  !  You  parliament  gentlemen 
must  hauve  a  vaust  deal  of  trouble  on  your 
haunds — very  foine  property  I  understaund 
yours  is,  sir.  Sir,  allow  me  to  drink  the  health 
of  your  good  lady  !  " 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr, — ,  Mr, — ,  what  did  you 
say  your  name  was  ? — I  beg  you  a  thousand 
pardons." 

"  No  offaunce  in  the  least,  sir;  no  ceremony 
with  me — this  is  perticler  good  Maderia  !  " 

"  May  I  ask  how  I  can  serve  you  ? "  said 
Mr.  Beaufort,  struggling  between  the  sense  of 
annoyance  and  the  fear  to  be  uncivil.  "  And 
pray,  had  I  the  honor  of  your  vote  in  the  last 
election  ? " 


I       No,  sir,  no  !  It's  mauny  years  since  I  have 
!  been  in  your  part  of  the  world,  though  1  was 
born  there." 

"  Then  I  don't  exactly  see  "  began  Mr. 

Beaufort,  and  stopped  with  dignity. 

"Why  I  call  on  you,"  put  in  the  stranger, 
tapping  his  boots  with  his  cane;  and  then  rec- 
ognizing the  rents,  he  thrust  both  feet  under 
the  table. 

"I  don't  say  that;  but  at  this  hour  I  am 
seldom  at  leisure — not  but  what  I  am  always 
at  the  service  of  a  constituent,  that  is,  a  voter  I 

Mr.  ,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  catch 

your  name." 

j  "  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  helping  himself  to 
j  a  third  glass  of  wine;  "  here's  a  health  to  your 
!  young  folk  !  And  now  to  business.  Here 
j  the  visitor,  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  his 
I  host,  assuming  a  more  grave  aspect,  and  drop- 
I  ping  something  of  his  stilted  pronunciation, 
j  continued, — "  You  had  a  brother?  " 
I  "Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  with  a  very 
.  changed  countenance. 

"  And  that  brother  had  a  wife  !  " 
Had  a  cannon  gone  off  in  the  ear  of  Mr. 
Robert  Beaufort,  it  could  not  have  shocked  or 
stunned  him  more  than  that  simple  word  with 
'  which  his  companion  closed  his  sentence.  .  He 
!  fell  back  in  his  chair— his  lips  apart,  his  eyes 
I  fixed  on  the  stranger.    He  sought  to  speak,  but 
j  his  tongue  clove  to  his  mouth, 
j     "  That  wife  had  two  soiis,  born  in  wedlock  I  " 
"It  is  false!"  cried  Mr.  Beaufort,  finding 
j  a  voice  at  length,  and  springing  to  his  feet. 
"  And  who  are  you,  sir  ?  and  what  do  you 

mean  by  " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  the  stranger  perfectly  uncon- 
cerned, and  regaining  the  dignity  of  his  haw- 
haiv  enunciation:  "  better  not  let  the  servants 
hear  aunything.  For  my  pawt,  I  think  servants 
hauve  the  longest  pair  of  ears  of  auny  persons, 
not  excepting  jauckasses;  their  ears  stretch 
from  the  pauntry  to  the  parlor.  Hush,  sir  ! — 
perticler  good  Madeira,  this  !  " 

"  Sir  !  "  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  struggling  to 
preserve,  or  rather  recover,  his  temper,  "  your 
conduct  is  exceedingly  strange:  but  allow  me 
to  say,  that  you  are  wholly  misinformed.  My 
brother  never  did  marry;  and  if  you  have 
anything  to  say  on  behalf  of  those  young  men 
— his  natural  sons — I  refer  you  to  my  solicitor, 
Mr.  Blackwell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  wish  you 
a  good  evening." 
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"  Sir  ! — the  same  to  you — I  won't  trouble 
you  auny  farther;  it  was  only  out  of  koind- 
ness  I  called — I  am  not  used  to  be  treated  so 
— sir,  I  am  in  his  maujesty's  service — sir,  you 
will  foind  that  the  witness  of  the  marriage  is 
forthcoming;  you  will  think  of  me  then,  and, 
perhaps,  be  sorry.  But  I've  done, — 'Your 
most  obedient  humble,  sir  I  "  And  the 
stranger,  with  a  flourish  of  his  hand,  turned 
to  the  door. 

At  the  sight  of  this  determination  on  the 
part  of  his  strange  guest,  a  cold,  uneasy,  vague 
presentment  seized  Mr.  Beaufort.  There,  not 
flashed,  but  rather  froze,  across  him  the  recol- 
lection of  his  brother's  emphatic  but  disbe- 
lieved assurances — of  Catherine's  obstmate 
assertion  of  her  sons'  alleged  rights — rights 
which  her  lawsuit,  undertaken  on  her  own  be- 
half, had  not  compromised; — a  fresh  lawsuit 
might  be  instituted  by  the  son,  and  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  wanting  in  the  former 
suit  might  be  found  at  last.  With  this  re- 
membrance and  these  reflections  came  a  hor- 
rible train  of  shadowy  fears,  —  witnesses, 
verdict,  surrender,  spoliation — arrears — ruin  ! 

The  man,  who  had  gained  the  door,  turned 
back  and  looked  at  him  with  a  complacent, 
half-triumphant  leer  upon  his  impudent,  reck- 
less face. 

"Sir,"  then  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  mildly,"! 
repeat  that  you  had  better  see  Mr.  Black- 
well." 

The  tempter  saw  his  triumph.  "  I  have  a 
secret  to  communicate,  which  it  is  best  for  you 
to  keep  snug.  How  mauny  people  do  you  wish 
me  to  see  about  it  ?  Come,  sir,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  lawyer;  or,  if  you  think  so,  tell  him 
yourself.    Now  or  never,  Mr.  Beaufort." 

"  I  can  have  no  objection  to  hear  anything 
you  have  to  say,  sir,"  said  the  rich  man,  yet 
more  mildly  than  before;  and  then  added, 
with  a  forced  smile,  "  though  my  rights  are 
already  too  confirmed  to  admit  of  a  doubt." 

Without  heeding  the  last  assertion,  the 
stranger  coolly  walked  back,  resumed  his 
seat,  and,  placing  both  arms  on  the  table  and 
looking  Mr.  Beaufort  full  in  the  face,  thus 
proceeded, — 

"Sir,  of  the  marriage  between  Philip  Beau- 
fort and  Catherine  Morton  there  were  two 
witnesses:  the  one  is  dead,  the  other  went 
abroad — the  last  is  alive  still  !  " 

"If  so,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  who,  not  nat- 


urally deficient  in  cunning  and  sense,  felt 

every  faculty  now  prodigiously  sharpened,  and 
was  resolved  to  know  the  precise  grounds  for 
alarm, — "  if  so,  why  did  not  the  man — it  was 
a  servant,  sir,  a  man-servant,  whom  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton pretended  to  rely  on — appear  on  the 
trial  ? " 

"  Because,  I  say,  he  was  abroad  and  could 
not  be  found;  or,  the  search  after  him  mis- 
carried, from  clumsy  management  and  a  lack 
of  the  rhino." 

"  Hum  !  "  said  Mr.  Beaufort — "  one  witness 
— one  witness,  observe,  there  is  only  one  ! — 
does  not  alarm  me  much.  It  is  not  what  a 
man  deposes,  it  is  what  a  jury  believe,  sir  ! 
Moreover,  what  has  become  of  the  young 
men  ? — They  have  never  been  heard  of  for 
years.  They  are  probably  dead;  if  so,  I  am 
heir-at-law  ! " 

"  I  know  where  one  of  them  is  to  be  found, 
at  all  events." 

"The  elder  ?— Philip?"  asked  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, anxiously,  and  with  a  fearful  remembrance 
of  the  energetic  and  vehement  character  pre- 
maturely exhibited  by  his  nephew. 

"  Pawdon  me  !  I  need  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion." 

"  Sir  !  a  lawsuit  of  this  nature,  against  one 
in  possession,  is  very  doubtful,  and,"  added 
the  rich  man  drawing  himself  up — "  and,  per- 
haps, very  expensive  !  " 

"  The  young  man  I  speak  of  does  not  want 
friends,  who  will  not  grudge  the  money." 

"  Sir  1  "  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  rising  and  plac- 
ing his  back  to  the  fire — "  sir  !  what  is  your 
object  in  this  communication  ?  Do  you  come, 
on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  to  propose  a 
compromise? — if  so,  be  plain?" 

"  I  come  on  my  own  pawt.  It  rests  with 
you  to  say  if  the  young  men  shall  never  know 
it!" 

"  And  what  do  you  want  ?  " 
"  Five  hundred  a-year  as  long  as  the  secret 
is  kept." 

"  And  how  can  you  prove  that  there  is  a 
secret,  after  all  ?  " 

"  P)y  producing  the  witness,  if  you  wish." 

"Will  he  go  halves  in  the  500/,  a-year?" 
asked  Mr.  Beaufort,  artfully. 

"  That  is  moy  affair,  sir,"  replied  he  stranger. 

"What  you  say,"  resumed  Mr.  Beaufort, 
"is  so  extraordinary — so  unexpected,  and  still, 
to  me,  so  improbable,  that  I  must  have  time 
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1  consider.  If  you  will  call  on  me  in  a 
week  and  produce  your  facts,  I  will  give 
you  my  answer.  I  am  not  the  man,  sir,  to 
wish  to  keep  anyone  out  of  his  true  rights, 
Dut  I  will  not  yield,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
imposture." 

If  you  don't  want  to  keep  them  out  of 
their  rights,  I'd  .best  go  and  tell  my  young 
gentlemen,"  said  the  stranger,  with  cool  im- 
pudence. 

"  I  tell  you  I  must  have  time,"  repeated 
Beaufort,  disconcerted.  Besides,  I  have  not 
myself  alone  to  look  to,  sir,"  he  added,  with 
dignified  emphasis — "  I  am  a  father  !  " 

"  This  day  week  I  will  call  on  you  again. 
Good  evening,  Mr.  Beaufort  !  "  And  the  man 
stretched  out  his  hand  with  an  air  of  amicable 
condescension. 

The  respectable  Mr.  Beaufort  changed  color 
hesitated  and  finally  suffered  two  fingers  to  be 
enticed  into  the  grasp  of  the  visitor,  whom 
he  ardently  wished  at  that  bourne  whence  no 
visitor  returns. 

The  stranger  smiled,  stalked  to  the  door, 
laid  his  finger  on  his  lip,  winked  knowingly, 
and  vanished,  leaving  Mr.  Beaufort  a  prey  to 
such  feelings  of  uneasiness,  dread,  and  terror, 
as  may  be  experienced  by  a  man  whom,  on 
some  inch  or  two  of  slippery  rock,  the  tides 
have  suddenly  surrounded. 

He  remained  perfectly  still  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  glancing  round  the  dim  and 
spacious  room,  his  eyes  took  in  all  the  evi- 
dences of  luxury  and  wealth  which  it  betrayed. 
Above  the  huge  sideboard,  that  on  festive 
days  groaned  beneath  the  hoarded  weight  of 
the  silver  heirlooms  of  the  Beauforts,  hung,  in 
its  gilded  frame,  a  large  picture  of  the  family 
seat,  with  the  stately  porticoes — the  noble 
park — the  groups  of  deer;  and  around  the 
wall,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  ances- 
tral portraits  of  knight  and  dame,  long  since 
gathered  to  their  rest,  were  placed  master- 
pieces of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  art,  which 
generation  after  generation  had  slowly  accumu- 
lated, till  the  Beaufort  Collection  had  become 
the  theme  of  connoisseurs  and  the  study  of 
young  genius. 

The  still  room,  the  dumb  pictures — even  the 
heavy  sideboard,  seemed  to  gain  voice,  and 
speak  to  him  audibly.  He  thrust  his  hand  in- 
to the  folds  of  his  waistcoat,  and  griped  his 
own  flesh  convulsively;  then,  striding  to  and 
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fro  the  apartment,  he  endeavored  to  re-collect 
his  thoughts. 

"  I  dare  not  consult  Mrs.  Beaufort,"  he 
muttered;  "no — no, — she  is  a  fool  !  Besides 
she's  not  in  the  way.  No  time  to  loose — I 
will  go  to  Lilburne." 

Scarce  had  that  thought  crossed  him  than 
he  hastened  to  put  it  into  execution.  He  rang 
for  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  sallied  out  on  foot 
to  Lord  Lilburne's  house  in  Park  Lane, — the 
distance  was  short,  and  impatience  has  long 
strides. 

He  knew  Lord  Lilburne  was  in  town,  for 
that  personage  loved  London  for  its  own  sake; 
and  even  in  September  he  would  have  said  with 
the  old  Duke  of  Queensbury,  when  some  one 
observed  that  London  was  very  empty — "  Yes; 
but  it  is  fuller  than  the  country." 

Mr.  Beaufort  found  Lord  Lilburne  reclined 
on  a  sofa,  by  the  open  window  of  his  drawing- 
room,  beyond  which  the  early  stars  shone  up- 
on the  glim.mering  trees  and  silver  turf  of  the 
deserted  park.  Unlike  the  simple  dessert  of 
his  respectable  brother-in-law,  the  costliest 
fruits,  the  richest  wines  of  France,  graced  the 
small  table  placed  beside  his  sofa;  and  as  the 
starch  man  of  forms  and  method  entered 
the  room  at  one  door,  a  rustling  silk,  that 
vanished  through  the  aperture  of  another, 
seemed  to  betray  tokens  of  a  tete-a-tete,  prob- 
ably more  agreeable  to  Lilburne  than  the  one 
with  which  only  our  narrative  is  concerned. 

It  would  have  been  a  curious  study  for  such 
men  as  love  to  gaze  upon  the  dark  and  wily 
features  of  human  character,  to  have  watched 
the  contrast  between  the  reciter  and  the 
listener,  as  Beaufort,  with  much  circumlocu- 
tion, much  affected  disdain,  and  real  anxiety; 
narrated  the  singular  and  ominous  conversa- 
tion between  himself  and  his  visitor. 

The  servant,  in  introducing  Mr.  Beaufort, 
had  added  to  the  light  of  the  room,  and  the 
candles  shone  full  on  the  face  and  form  of  Mr. 
Beaufort.  All  about  that  gentleman  was  so 
completely  in  unison  with  the  world's  forms 
and  seemings,  that  there  was  something  moral 
in  the  very  sight  of  him  !  Since  his  accession 
of  fortune,  he  had  grown  less  pale  and  less 
thin;  the  angles  in  his  figure  were  filled  up. 
On  his  brow  there  was  no  trace  of  younger 
passion.  No  able  vice  had  ever  sharpened  the 
expression — no  exhausting  vice  ever  deepened 
the  lines.    He  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  county 
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member, — so  sleek,  so  staid,  so  business-like; 
yet  so  clean,  so  neat,  so  much  the  gentleman. 
And  now  there  was  a  kind  of  pathos  in  his 
gray  hairs,  his  nervous  smile,  his  agitated 
hands,  his  quick  and  uneasy  transition  of  pos- 
ture, the  tremble  of  his  voice.  He  \vould  have 
appeared  to  those  who  saw,  but  heard  not,  The 
Good  Man  in  trouble.  Cold,  motionless, 
speechless,  seemingly  apathetic,  but  in  truth 
observant,  still  reclined  on  the  sofa,  his  head 
thrown  back,  but  one  eye  fixed  on  his  com- 
panion, his  hands  clasped  before  him,  Lord 
Lilburne  listened;  and  in  that  repose,  about 
his  face,  even  about  his  person,  might  be  read 
the  history  of  how  different  a  life  and  charac- 
ter I  What  native  acuteness  in  the  stealthy 
eye  !  What  hardened  resolve  in  the  full  nostril 
and  firm  lips  ! 

What  sardonic  contempt  for  all  things  in  the 
intricate  lines  about  the  mouth  !  W"hat  ani- 
mal enjoyment  of  all  things  so  despised  in  that 
delicate  nervous  system,  which,  combined  with 
original  vigor  of  constitution,  yet  betrayed  it- 
self in  the  veins  on  the  hands  and  temples, 
the  occasional  quiver  of  the  upper  lip  !  His 
was  the  frame  above  all  others  the  most  alive 
to  pleasure — deep-chested,  compact,  sinewy, 
))iit  thin  to  leanness — delicate  in  its  texture 
and  extremities,  almost  to  effeminacy.  The  in- 
difference of  the  posture,  the  very  habit  of  the 
dress — not  slovenly,  indeed,  but  easy,  loose, 
careless — seemed  to  speak  of  the  man's  man- 
ner of  thought  and  life — his  profound  disdain 
of  externals. 

Not  till  Beaufort  had  concluded  did  Lord 
Lilburne  change  his  position  or  open  his  lips; 
and  then,  turning  to  his  brother-in-law  his 
calm  face,  he  said  drily, — 

"  I  always  thought  your  brother  had  mar- 
ried that  woman;  he  was  the  sort  of  man  to  do 
it.  Besides,  why  should  she  have  gone  to  law 
without  a  vestige  of  proof,  unless  she  was  con- 
vinced of  her  rights  ?  Imposture  never  pro- 
ceeds without  some  evidence.  Innocence, 
like  a  fool,  as  it  is,  fancies  it  has  only  to  speak 
to  be  believed.  But  there  is  no  cause  for 
alarm." 

•*  No  cause  I — And  yet  you  think  there  was 
a  marriage." 

"  It  is  quite  clear,"  continued  Lilburne, 
without  heeding  this  interruption,  that  the 
man,  whatever  his  evidence,  has  not  got  suffi- 
cient proofs.    If  he  had,  he  would  go  to  the 


young  men  rather  than  you:  it  is  evident  that 
they  would  promise  infinitely  larger  rewards 
then  he  could  expect  from  yourself.  Men  are 
always  more  generous  with  what  they  expect 
than  with  what  they  have.  All  rogues  know 
this.  'Tis  the  way  Jews  and  usurers  thrive  upon 
heirs  rather  than  possessors;  'tis  the  philosophy 
of  post-obits.  I  dare  say  the  man  has  found 
out  the  real  witness  of  the  marriage,  but  as- 
certained also,  that  the  testimony  of  that 
witness  would  not  suffice  to  dispossess  you. 
He  might  be  discredited — rich  men  have  a  way 
sometimes  of  discrediting  poor  witnesses. 
Mind,  he  says  nothing  of  the  lost  copy  of  the 
register,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  that 
document,  which  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to 
say — of  any  letters  of  your  brother  avowing 
the  marriage.  Consider,  the  register  itself  is 
destroyed — the  clergyman  dead.  Pooh  !  make 
yourself  easy." 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  much  comforted; 
"  what  a  memory  you  have  !  " 

"  Naturally.  Your  wife  is  my  sister — I  hate 
poor  relations — and  I  was  therefore  much  in- 
terested in  your  accession  and  your  lawsuit. 
No — you  may  feel  at  rest  on  this  matter,  so 
far  as  a  successful  lawsuit  is  concerned.  The 
next  question  is,  Will  you  have  a  lawsuit  at 
all  ?•  and  is  it  worth  while  buying  this  fellow  ? 
That  I  can't  say  unless  I  see  him  myself." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  !  " 

"Very  willingly:  'tis  a  sort  of  thing  I  like — 
I'm  fond  of  dealing  with  rogues — it  amuses 
me.  This  day  week  ?  I'll  be  at  your  house 
— your  proxy;  I  shall  do  better  than  Black- 
well,  And  since  you  say  you  are  wanted  at 
the  Lakes,  go  down,  and  leave  all  to  me." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  I  can't  say  how 
grateful  I  am.  You  certainly  are  the  kindest 
and  cleverest  person  in  the  world," 

*'  You  can't  think  worse  of  the  world's 
cleverness  and  kindness  than  I  do,"  was  Lil- 
burne's  rather  ambiguous  answer  to  the  com- 
pliment. But  why  does  my  sister  want  to 
see  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  forgot ! — here  is  her  letter,  I  was 
going  to  ask  your  advice  in  this  too." 

Lord  Lilburne  took  the  letter,  and  glanced 
over  it  with  the  rapid  eye  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  seize  in  everything  the  main  gist  and 
pith. 

"An  offer  to  my  pretty  niece — Mr.  Spencer 
— requires  no  fortune — his  uncle  will  settle  al' 
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his  own — (poor  silly  old  man  !)  All  !  Why 
that's  only  1000/.  a-year.  You  don't  think 
much  of  this,  eh  ?  How  my  sister  can  even 
ask  you  about  it  puzzles  me." 

"  Why  you  see,  Lilburne,"  said  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, rather  embarassed,  "  there  is  no  question 
of  fortune — nothing  to  go  out  of  the  family; 
and,  really,  Arthur  is  so  expensive;  and,  if  she 
were  to  marry  well,  I  could  not  give  her  less 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"Aha! — I  see — every  man  to  his  taste: 
here  a  daughter — there  a  dowry.  You  are 
devilish  fond  of  money,  Beaufort.  Any  pleas- 
ure in  avarice, — eh  ?  " 

Mr.  Beaufort  colored  very  much  at  the 
remark  and  the  question,  and,  forcing  a  smile, 
said, — 

'•You  are  severe.  But  you  don't  know 
\vhat  it  is  to  be  father  to  a  young  man." 

Then  a  great  many  young  women  have 
told  me  sad  fibs  !  But  you  are  right  in  your 
sense  of  the  phrase,  No,  I  never  had  an  heir 
apparent,  thank  Heaven  !  No  children  im- 
posed upon  me  by  law — natural  enemies,  to 
count  the  years  between  the  bells  that  ring  for 
their  majority,  and  those  that  will  toll  for  my 
decease.  It  is  enongh  for  me  that  I  have  a 
brother  and  a  sister — that  my  brother's  son  will 
inherit  my  estates — and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
he  grudges  m.e  every  tick  in  that  clock. 
What  then  ?  If  he  had  been  my  uncle,  I  had 
done  the  same.  Meanwhile  I  will  see  a  little 
of  him  as  good-breeding  will  permit.  On  the 
face  of  a  rich  man's  heir  is  written  the  rich 
man's  memento  mori !  But  revenons  a  nos 
mouto7is.  Yes,  if  you  give  your  daughter  no 
fortune,  yonr  death  will  be  so  much  the  more 
profitable  to  Arthur  !  " 

Really,  you  take  such  a  very  odd  view  of 
the  matter,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  exceedingly 
shocked.  But  I  see  you  don't  like  the 
marriage  ;  perhaps  you  are  right." 

"Indeed,  I  have  no  choice  in  the  matter;  I 
never  interfere  between  father  and  children. 
If  I  had  children  myself,  I  will,  however,  tell 
you,  for  3^our  comfort,  that  they  might  marry 
exactly  as  they  pleased — I  would  never  thwart 
them.  I  should  be  too  happy  to  get  them  out 
of  my  way.  If  they  married  well,  one  would 
have  all  the  credit;  if  ill,  one  would  have  an 
excuse  to  disown  them.  As  I  said  before,  I  dis- 
like poor  relations.  Though  if  Camilla  lives  at 
the  Lakes  when  she  is  married,  it  is  but  a  let- 


ter now  and  then;  and  that's  your  wife's  trouble 
not  yours.  But,  Spencer — what  Spencer  ! — 
what  family  ?  Was  there  not  a  Mr.  Spencer 
who  lived  at  Winandermere — who  " 

"  Who  went  with  us  in  search  of  these  boys, 
to  be  sure.  Very  likely  the  same — nay,  he 
must  be  so.    I  thought  so  at  the  first." 

"  Go  down  to  the  Lakes  to-morrow.  You 
may  hear  something  about  your  nephews;  "  at 
that  word  Mr.  Beaufort  winced.  "  'Tis  well 
to  be  forearmed." 

"  Many  thanks  for  all  your  counsel,"  said 
Beaufort,  rising,  and  glad  to  escape;  for 
though  both  he  and  his  wife  held  the  advice 
of  Lord  Lilburne  in  the  highest  reverence, 
they  always  smarted  beneath  the  quiet  and 
careless  stings  which  accompanied  the  honey. 
Lord  Lilburne  was  singular  in  this, — he  would 
give  to  any  one  who  asked  it,  but  especially  a 
relation,  the  best  advice  in  his  power;  and 
none  gave  better,  that  is,  more  worldly  advice. 
Thus,  wdthout  the  least  benevolence,  he  was 
often  of  the  greatest  service;  but  he  could 
not  help  mixing  up  the  draught  with  as  much 
aloes  and  bitter-apple  as  possible.  His  in- 
tellect delighted  in  exhibiting  itself  even 
gratuitously.  His  heart  equally  delighted  in 
that  only  cruelty  which  polished  life  leaves  to 
its  tyrants  towards  their  equals, — thrusting 
pins  into  the  feelings,  and  breaking  self-love 
upon  the  wheel.  But  just  as  Mr.  Beaufort 
had  drawn  on  his  gloves  and  gained  the  door- 
way, a  thought  seemed  to  strike  Lord  Lil- 
burne,—  • 

"  By  the  by,"  he  said,  "you  understand  that 
when  I  promised  I  would  try  and  settle  the 
matter  for  you,  I  only  meant  that  I  would 
learn  the  exact  causes  you  have  for  alarm  on 
the  one  hand,  or  for  a  compromise  v/ith  this 
fellow  on  the  other.  If  the  last  be  advisable, 
you  are  aware  that  I  cannot  interfere.  I  might 
get  into  a  scrape;  and  Beaufort  Court  is  not 
my  property." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you." 

"  I  am  plain  enough,  too.  If  there  is  money 
to  be  given,  it  is  given  in  order  to  defeat  what 
is  called  Justice— io  keep  these  nephews  of 
yours  out  of  their  inheritance.  Now,  should 
this  ever  come  to  light,  it  would  have  an  ugly 
appearance.  They  who  risk  the  blame  must 
be  the  persons  who  possess  the  estate." 

"  If  you  think  it  dishonorable  or  dishonest 
 "  said  Beaufort,  irresolutely. 
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"  I  !  I  never  can  advise  as  to  the  feelings  ; 
I  can  only  advise  as  to  the  policy.  If  you 
don't  think  there  ever  was  a  marriage,  it  may, 
still,  he  honest  in  you  to  prevent  the  bore  of  a 
lawsuit." 

"  But  if  he  can  prove  to  me  that  they  were 
married  ? " 

"Pooh!"  said  Lilburne,  raising  his  eye- 
brows with  a  slight  expression  of  contemptu- 
ous impatience;  "  it  rests  on  yourself  whether 
or  not  he  prove  it  to  your  satisfactioti !  For 
my  part,  as  a  third  person,  I  am  persuaded  the 
marriage  did  take  place.  But  if  I  had  Beau- 
fort Court,  my  convictions  would  be  all  the 
other  way.  You  understand.  I  am  too  happy 
to  ser\'e  you.  But  no  man  can  be  expected  to 
jeopardize  his  character,  or  coquet  with  the 
law,  unless  it  be  for  his  own  individual  interest. 
Then,  of  course,  he  must  judge  for  himself. 
Adieu  !  I  expect  some  friends — foreigners — 
Carlists — to  whist.    You  won't  join  them  ?  " 

"  I  never  play,  you  know.  You  will  write  to 
me  at  Winandermere:  and,  at  all  events,  you 
will  keep  off  the  man  till  I  return  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

Beaufort,  whom  the  latter  part  of  the  con- 
versation had  comforted  far  less  than  the 
former,  hesitated,  and  turned  the  door-handle 
three  or  four  times;  but,  glancing  towards  his 
brother-in-law,  he  saw  in  that  cold  face  so  lit- 
tle sympathy  in  the  struggle  between  interest 
and  conscience,  that  he  judged  it  best  to  with- 
draw at  once. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Lilburne  sum- 
moned his  valet,  who  had  lived  with  him  many 
years,  and  who  was  his  confidant  in  all  the 
adventurous  gallantries  with  which  he  still  en- 
livened the  autumn  of  his  life. 

"  Dykeman,"  said  he,  "  you  have  let  out  that 
lady?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

**  I  am  not  at  home  if  she  calls  again.  She 
is  stupid;  she  cannot  get  the  girl  to  come  to 
her  again.  I  shall  trust  you  with  an  adven- 
ture, Dykeman — an  adventure  that  will  remind 
you  of  our  young  days,  man.  This  charming 
creature — I  tell  you  she  is  irresistible — her 
her  very  oddities  bewitch  me.  You  must — 
well,  you  look  uneasy.  What  would  you 
say  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  I  have  found  out  more  about  her 

—and — and  " 

"  Well,  well." 


The  valet  drew  near  and  whispered  some 
thing  in  his  master's  ear. 

"  They  are  idiots  who  say  it,  then,"  an- 
swered Lilburne. 

"And,"  faltered  the  man,  with  the  shame  of 
humanity  on  his  face,  "  she  is  not  worthy  your 
lordship's  notice — a  poor  " 

"Yes,  I  know  she  is  poor:  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, there  can  be  no  difficulty,  if  the  thing  is 
properly  managed.  You  never,  perhaps, 
heard  of  a  certain  Philip,  king  of  Macedon; 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  he  once  said,  as  well 
as  I  can  remember  it:  'Lead  an  ass  with  a 
pannier  of  gold;  send  the  ass  through  the 
gates  of  a  city,  and  all  the  sentinels  will  run 
away.'  Poor  ! — where  there  is  love,  there  is 
charity  also,  Dykeman.    Besides  " 

Here  Lilburne's  countenance  assumed  a 
sudden  aspect  of  dark  and  angry  passion, — he 
broke  off  abruptly,  rose,  and  paced  the  room, 
muttering  to  himself.  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  hip,  as  an  expression 
of  pain  again  altered  the  character  of  his 
face. 

"  The  limb  pains  me  still  !  Dykeman — I 
was  scarce — twenty-one — when  I  became  a 
cripple  for  life,"  He  paused,  drew  a  long 
breath,  smiled,  rubbed  his  hands  gently,  and 
added:  "Never  fear — you  shall  be  the  ass; 
and  thus  Philip  of  Macedon  begins  to  fill  the 
pannier."  And  he  tossed  his  purse  into  the 
hands  of  the  valet,  whose  face  seemed  to  lose 
its  anxious  embarrassment  at  the  touch  of  the 
gold.  Lilburne  glanced  at  him  with  a  quiet 
sneer:  "Go  ! — I  will  give  you  my  orders  when 
I  undress." 

"Yes  !  "  he  repeated  to  himself,  "the  limb 
pains  me  still.  But  he  died  ! — shot  as  a  man 
would  shoot  a  jay  or  a  polecat  !  I  have  the 
newspaper  still  in  that  drawer.  He  died  an 
outcast — a  felon — a  murderer  !  And  I  blasted 
his  name — and  I  seduced  his  mistress — and  I 
— am  John  Lord  Lilburne  !  " 

About  ten  o'clock,  some  half-a-dozen  of 
those  gay  lovers  of  London,  who,  like  Lil- 
burne, remain  faithful  to  its  charms  when 
more  vulgar  worshippers  desert  its  sunburnt 
streets — mostly  single  men — mostly  men  of 
middle  age — dropped  in.  And  soon  after 
came  three  or  four  high-born  foreigners,  who 
had  followed  into  England  the  exile  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  X.  Their  looks,  at  once 
proud  and  sad — their  moustaches  curled  down- 
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ward— their  beards  permitted  to  grow — made 
at  first  a  strong  contrast  with  the  smooth  gay 
Englishmen.  But  Lilburne,  who  was  fond  of 
French  society,  and  who,  when  he  pleased, 
could  be  courteous  and  agreeable,  soon  placed 
the  exiles  at  their  ease;  and,  in  the  excitement 
of  high  play,  all  differences  of  mood  and 
humor  speedily  vanished.  Morning  was  in 
the  skies  before  they  sat  down  to  supper. 

"You  have  been  very  fortunate  to-night, 
milord,"  said  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  with  an 
envious  tone  of  congratulation. 

"  But,  indeed,"  said  another,  who,  having 
been  several  times  his  host's  partner,  had  won 
largely,  "  you  are  the  finest  player,  milord,  I 
ever  encountered." 

"  Always  excepting  Monsieur  Deschapelles 
and  *  *  *  *  replied  Lilburne,  indifferently. 
And,  turning  the  conversation,  he  asked  one 
of  the  guests  why  he  had  not  introduced  him 
to  a  French  officer  of  merit  and  distinction; 
"  With  whom,"  said  Lord  Lilburne,  "  I  under- 
stand that  you  are  intimate,  and  of  whom  I 
hear  your  countrymen  very  often  speak." 

You  mean  De  Vaudemont.  Poor  fellow  !  " 
said  a  middle-aged  Frenchman,  of  a  graver 
appearance  than  the  rest. 

"  But  why  '  poor  fellow,'  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court  ?  " 

"  He  was  rising  so  high  before  the  revolu- 
tion. There  was  not  a  braver  officer  in  the 
army.  But  he  is  but  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and 
his  career  is  closed." 

Till  the  Bourbons  return,"  said  another 
Carlist,  playing  with  his  moustache. 

"  You  will  really  honor  me  much  by  intro- 
ducing me  to  him,"  said  Lord  Lilburne.  "  De 
Vaudemont — it  is  a  good  name, — perhaps,  too, 
he  plays  at  whist." 

But,"  observed  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  "  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  he  has  the  best 
right  in  the  world  to  the  name.  'Tis  a  strange 
story." 

"  May  I  hear  it  ?  "  asked  the  host. 

"Certainly.  It  is  briefly  this: — There  was 
an  old  Vicomte  de  Vaudemont  about  Paris; 
of  good  birth,  but  extremely  poor — a  mauvais 
sujet.  He  had  already  had  two  wives,  and  run 
through  their  fortunes.  Being  old  and  ugly, 
and  men  who  survive  two  wives  having  a  bad 
reputation  among  marriageable  ladies  at  Paris, 
he  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  third.  Despairing 
of  the  noblesse^  he  went  among  the  bourgeoisie 


with  that  hope.  His  family  were  kept  in  per- 
petual fear  of  a  ridiculous  mesalliance.  Among 
these  relations  was  Madame  de  Merviile,  whom 
you  may  have  heard  of." 

*'  Madame  de  Merviile  !  Ah,  yes  !  Hand- 
some, was  she  not  ?  " 

"  It  is  true.  Madame  de  Merviile,  whose 
failing  was  pride,  was  known  more  than  once 
to  have  bought  off  the  matrimonial  inclina- 
tions of  the  amorous  vicomte.  Suddenly  there 
appeared  in  her  circles  a  very  handsome  young 
man.  He  was  presented  formally  to  her 
friends  as  the  son  of  the  Vicomte  de  Vaude- 
mont by  his  second  marriage  with  an  English 
lady,  brought  up  in  England,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  publicly  acknowledged.  Some  scan- 
dal was  circulated  " 

"  Sir,"  interrupted  Monsieur  de  Liancourt, 
very  gravely,  "  the  scandal  was  such  as  all 
honorable  men  must  stigmatize  and  despise — 
it  was  only  to  be  traced  to  some  lying  lackey 
— a  scandal  that  the  young  man  was  already 
the  lover  of  a  woman  of  stainless  reputation 
the  very  first  day  that  he  entered  Paris  !  I 
answer  for  the  falsity  of  that  report.  But  that 
report  I  own  was  one  that  decided  not  only 
Madame  de  Merviile,  who  was  a  sensitive — too 
sensitive  a  person,  but  my  friend  young  Vaude- 
mont, to  a  marriage,  from  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages of  which  he  was  too  high-spirited  not 
to  shrink." 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Lilburne,  "then  this 
young  de  Vaudemont  married  Madame  de 
Merviile  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Liancourt,  somewhat  sadly,  "  it 
was  not  so  decreed;  for  Vaudemont,  with  a 
feeling  which  belongs  to  a  gentleman,  and 
which  I  honor,  while  deeply  and  gratelly  at- 
tached to  Madame  de  Merviile,  desired  that 
he  might  first  win  for  himself,  some  honorable 
distinction  before  he  claimed  a  hand  to  which 
men  of  fortunes  so  much  higher  had  aspired 
in  vain.  I  am  not  ashamed,"  he  added,  after 
a  slight  pause,  "to  say  that  I  had  been  one  of 
the  rejected  suitors,  and  that  I  still  revere  the 
memory,  of  Eugenie  de  Merviile.  The  young 
man,  therefore,  was  to  have  entered  my  regi- 
ment. Before,  however,  he  had  joined  it,  and 
while  yet  in  the  full  flush  of  a  young  man's 
love  for  a  woman  formed  to  excite  the  strong- 
est attachment,  she— she  "  The  French- 
man's voice  trembled,  and  he  resumed  with 
affected  composure,—"  Madame  de  Merviile, 
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who  had  the  best  and  kindest  heart  that  ever 
beat  in  a  human  breast,  learned  one  day  that 
there  was  a  poor  widow  in  the  garret  of  the 
hotel  she  inhabited  who  was  dangerously  ill — 
without  medicine  and  without  food — having 
lost  her  only  friend  and  supporter  in  her  hus- 
band some  time  before.  In  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  Madame  de  Merville  herself  attended 
this  widow— caught  the  fever  that  preyed  upon 
her — was  confined  to  her  bed  ten  days — and 
died,  as  she  had  lived,  in  serving  others  and 
forgetting  self. — And  so  much,  sir,  for  the 
scandal  you  spoke  of !  " 

"  A  warning,"  observed  Lord  Lilburne, 
against  trifling  with  one's  health  by  that 
vanity  of  parading  a  kind  heart,  which  is  called 
charity.  If  charity,  mon  cher,  begins  at  home, 
it  is  in  the  drawing-room,  not  the  garret  !  " 

The  Frenchman  look  at  his  host  in  some 
disdain,  bit  his  lip,  and  was  silent. 

''But  still,"  resumed  Lord  Lilburne,  "still  it 
is  so  probable  that  your  old  vicomte  had  a  son; 
and  I  can  so  perfectly  understand  why  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  embarrassed  with  him  as  long  as 
he  could  help  it,  that  I  do  not  understand  why 
there  should  be  any  doubt  of  the  younger  de 
Vaudemont's  parentage." 

"  Because,"  said  the  Frenchman,  who  had 
first  commenced  the  narrative,  "because  the 
young  man  refused  to  take  the  legal  steps  to 
proclaim  his  birth  and  naturalize  himself  a 
Frenchman;  because,  no  sooner  was  Madame 
de  Merville  dead,  than  he  forsook  the  father 
he  had  so  newly  discovered — forsook  France, 
and  entered  with  some  other  officers,  under  the 
brave  *  *  *  *,  in  the  service  of  one  of  the 
native  princes  of  India." 

"  But,  perhaps  he  was  poor,"  observed  Lord 
Lilburne.  "  A  father  is  a  very  good  thing, 
and  a  country  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  still  a 
man  must  have  money;  and  if  your  father 
does  not  do  much  for  you,  somehow  or  other, 
your  country  generally  follows  his  example." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Liancourt,  "  my  friend 
here  has  forgotten  to  say  that  Madame  de 
Merville  had  by  deed  of  gift  (though  unknown 
to  her  lover)  before  her  death,  made  over  to 
young  Vaudemont  the  bulk  of  her  fortune; 
and  that,  when  he  was  informed  of  this  dona- 
tion, after  her  decease,  and  sufficiently  recov- 
ered from  the  stupor  of  his  grief,  he  summoned 
her  relations  round  him,  declared  that  her 
memory  was  too  dear  to  him  for  wealth  to 


console  him  for  her  loss,  and  reserving  to  him^ 
self  but  a  modest  and  bare  sufficiency  for  the 
common  necessaries  of  a  gentleman,  he  divided 
the  rest  amongst  them,  aud  repaired  to  the 
East;  not  only  to  conquer  his  sorrow  by  the 
novelty  and  stir  of  an  exciting  life,  but  to 
carve  out  with  his  own  hand  the  reputation  of 
an  honorable  and  brave  man.  My  friend  re- 
membered the  scandal  long  buried — he  forgot 
the  generous  action." 

"Your  friend,  you  see,  my  dear  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt,"  remarked  Lilburne,  "  is  more  a 
man  of  the  world  than  you  are  !  " 

"  And  I  was  just  going  to  observe,"  said 
the  friend  thus  referred  to,  "  that  that  ^ery 
action  seemed  to  confirm  the  rumor  that  there 
had  been  some  little  manoeuvring  as  to  this 
unexpected  addition  to  the  name  of  de  Vaude- 
mont; for  if  himself  related,  to  Madame  de 
Merville,  why  have  such  scruples  to  receive 
her  gift  ? " 

"  A  very  shrewd  remark,"  said  Lord  Lil- 
burne, looking  with  some  respect  at  the 
speaker;  "and  I  own  that  it  is  a  very  unac- 
countable proceeding,  and  one  of  which  I 
don't  think  you  or  I  would  ever  have  been 
guilty.    Well,  and  the  old  vicomte  ?  " 

"  Did  not  live  long  !  "  said  the  Frenchman, 
evidently  gratified  by  his  host's  compliment, 
while  Liancourt  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  in  grave  displeasure.  "  The  young  man 
remained  some  years  in  India,  and  when  he 
returned  to  Paris,  our  friend  here.  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt  (then  in  favor  with  Charles  X.) 
and  Madame  de  Merville's  relations  took  him 
up.  He  had  already  acquired  a  reputation  in 
this  foreign  service,  and  he  obtained  a  place 
at  th©  court,  and  a  commission  in  the  king's 
guards.  I  allow  that  he  would  certainly  have 
made  a  career,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Three 
Days.  As  it  is,  you  see  him  in  London,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  an  exile  !  " 

"And  I  suppose,  without  a  souJ" 

"  No,  I  believe  that  he  had  still  saved,  and 
even  augmented  in  India,  the  portion  he  allot- 
ted to  himself  from  Madame  de  Merville's  be- 
quest." 

"  And  if  he  don't  play  whist,  he  ought  to 
play  it,"  said  Lilburne.  "You  have  roused 
my  curiosity:  I  hope  you  will  let  me  make  his 
acquaintance.  Monsieur  de  Liancourt.  I  am 
no  politician,  but  allow  me  to  propose  this 
toast, — '  Success  to  those  who  have  the  wit  to 
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plan,  and  the  strength  to  execute.*  In  other 
words,  *  the  Right  Divine  ! '  " 

Soon  afterwards  the  guests  retired. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  J^os.  Happily,  he's  the  second  time  come  to  them." 
^Hamlet. 

It  was  the  evening  after  that  in  which  the 
conversations  recorded  in  our  last  chapter, 
were  held; — evening  in  the  quiet  suburb  of 
H  .  The  desertion  and  silence  of  the  me- 
tropolis in  September  had  extended  to  its 
neighboring  hamlets; — a  village  in  the  heart 
of  the  country  could  scarcely  have  seemed 
more  still;  the  lamps  were  lighted,  many 
of  the  shops  already  closed,  a  few  of  the  sober 
couples  and  retired  spinsters  of  the  place 
might,  here  and  there,  be  seen  slowly  wander- 
ing homeward  after  their  evening  walk;  two 
or  three  dogs,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitions  of 
the  magistrates  placarded  on  the  walls, — 
(manifestoes  which  threatened  with  death  the 
dogs,  and  predicted  more  than  ordinary  mad- 
ness to  the  public), — were  playing  in  the  main 
road,  disturbed  from  time  to  time  as  the  slow 
coach,  plying  between  the  city  and  the  suburb, 
crawled  along  the  thoroughfare,  or  as  the 
brisk  mails  whirled  rapidly  by,  announced  by 
the  cloudy  dust  and  the  guard's  lively  horn. 

Gradually  even  these  evidences  of  life  ceased 
— the  saunterers  disappeared,  the  mails  had 
passed,  the  dogs  gave  place  to  the  later  and 
more  stealthy  perambulations  of  their  feline 
successors  "  who  love  the  moon."  At  un- 
frequent  intervals,  the  more  important  shops — 
the  linen-drapers',  the  chemists',  and  the  gin- 
palace — still  poured  out,  across  the  shadowy 
road,  their  streams  of  light,  from  windows  yet 
unclosed:  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  place  stood  still. 

At  this  time  there  emerged  from  a  milliner's 
house  (shop,  to  outward  appearance,  it  was 
not,  evincing  its  gentility  and  its  degrees 
above  the  Gapelocracy,  to  use  a  certain  classi- 
cal neologism,  by  a  brass  plate  on  an  oak  door, 
whereon  was  graven, — "  Miss  Semper,  Milliner 
and  Dressmaker  from  Madame  Devy "),  at 
this  time,  I  say,  and  from  this  house,  there 
emerged  the  light  and  graceful  form  of  a  young 
female.  She  held  in  her  left  hand  a  little  bas- 
ket, of  the  contents  of  which  (for  it  was  empty) 


she  had  apparently  just  disposed;  and,  as 
she  stepped  accross  the  road,  the  lamp-light 
fell  on  a  face  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and 
characterized  by  an  expression  of  child-like  in- 
nocence and  candor.  It  was  a  face  regularly 
and  exquisitely  lovely  yet  something  there 
was  in  the  aspect  that  saddened  you  ;  you 
knew  not  why,  for  it  was  not  sad  itself;  on 
the  contrary,  the  lips  smiled  and  the  eyes 
sparkled.  As  she  now  glided  along  the 
shadowy  street  with  a  light,  quick  step,  a  man, 
who  had  hitherto  been  concealed  by  the  portico 
of  an  attorney's  house,  advanced  stealthily, 
and  followed  her  at  a  little  distance.  Uncon- 
scious that  she  was  dogged,  and  seemingly 
fearless  of  all  danger,  the  girl  went  lightly  on, 
swinging  her  basket  playfully  to  and  fro,  and 
chaunting,  in  a  low  but  musical  tone,  some 
verses,  that  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the 
nursery  than  to  that  age  which  the  fair  singer 
had  attained. 

As  she  came  to  an  angle  which  the  main 
street  formed  with  a  lane,  narrow  and  parti- 
ally lighted,  a  policeman,  stationed  there, 
looked  hard  at  her,  and  then  touched  his  hat 
with  an  air  of  respect,  in  which  there  seemed 
also  a  little  of  compassion. 

Good-night  to  you,"  said  the  girl,  passing 
him,  with  a  frank,  gay  tone. 

"  Shall  I  attend  you  home.  Miss  ? "  said  the 
man. 

What  for  ?  I  am  very  well  !  "  answered 
the  young  woman,  with  an  accent  and  look  of 
innocent  surprise. 

Just  at  this  time  the  man,  who  had  hitherto 
followed  her,  gained  the  spot,  and  turned  down 
the  lane. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  policeman;  "but  it  is 
getting  dark,  Miss." 

"  So  it  is  every  night  when  I  walk  home,  un- 
less there's  a  moon — Good-by. — The  moon," 
she  repeated  to  herself,  as  she  walked  on,  "  I 
used  to  be  afraid  of  the  moon  when  I  was  a  little 
child;"  and  then,  after  a  pause,  she  mur- 
mured, in  a  low  chaunt. — 

"  The  moon,  she  is  a  wandering  ghost, 
That  walks  in  penance  nightly; 
How  sad  she  is,  that  wandering  moon, 
For  all  she  shines  so  brightly  ! 

I  watched  her  eyes  when  I  was  young, 

Until  they  turned  my  brain, 
And  now  I  often  weep  to  think 

'T  will  ne'er  be  right  again." 
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As  the  murmur  of  these  words  died  at  dis- 
tance down  the  lane  in  which  the  girl  had  dis- 
appeared, the  policeman,  who  had  paused  to 
listen,  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  said, 
while  he  moved  on, — 

"  Poor  thing  !  they  should  not  let  her  always 
go  about  by  herself;  and  yet,  who  would  harm 
her?" 

Meanwhile  the  girl  proceeded  along  the 
lane,  which  was  skirted  by  small,  but  not 
mean  houses,  till  it  terminated  in  a  cross-stile, 
that  admitted  into  a  churchyard.  Here  hung 
the  last  lamp  in  the  path,  and  a  few  dim  stars 
l)roke  palely  over  the  long  grass  and  scattered 
grave-stones,  without  piercing  the  deep  shadow 
which  the  church  threw  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  sacred  ground.  Just  as  she  passed  the 
stile,  the  man,  whom  we  have  before  noticed, 
and  who  had  been  leaning,  as  if  waiting  for 
some  one,  against  the  pales,  approached,  and 
said  gently, — 

"Ah,  Miss!  it  is  a  lone  place  for  one  so 
beautiful  as  you  are  to  be  alone.  You  ought 
never  to  be  on  foot." 

The  girl  stopped,  and  looked  full,  but  with- 
out any  alarm  in  her  eyes,  into  the  man's 
face. 

**  Go  away  !  "  she  said,  with  a  half  peevish, 
half  kindly  tone  of  command.  I  don't  know 
you." 

*'  But  I  have  been  sent  to  speak  to  you  by 
one  who  does  know  you,  Miss — one  who  loves 
you  to  distraction — he  has  seen  you  before 
at  Mrs.  West's.  He  is  so  grieved  to  think 
you  should  walk — you,  who  ought,  he  says,  to 
have  every  luxury — that  he  has  sent  his  car- 
riage for  you.  It  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
yard.  Do  come  now;  "  and  he  laid  his  hand, 
though  very  lightly,  on  her  arm. 

"At  Mrs.  West's!"  she  said;  and,  for  the 
first  time,  her  voice  and  look  showed  fear. 
"  Go  away  directly  !  How  dare  you  touch 
me  !  " 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss,  you  have  no  idea  how 
my  employer  loves  you,  and  how  rich  he  is. 
See,  he  has  sent  you  all  this  money;  it  is  gold 
— real  gold.  You  may  have  what  you  like,  if 
you  will  but  come.    Now,  don't  be  silly,  Miss." 

The  girl  made  no  answer,  but,  with  a  sud- 
den spring,  passed  the  man,  and  ran  lightly 
and  rapidly  along  the  path,  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  that  to  which  the  tempter  had 
pointed,  when  inviting  her  to  the  carriage. 


The  man,  surprised,  but  not  baffled,  reached 
her  in  an  instant,  and  caught  hold  of  her  dress. 

"  Stay  !  you  must  come — you  must  !  "  he 
said,  threateningly;  and,  loosening  his  grasp 
on  her  shawl,  he  threw  his  arm  round  her 
waist. 

"  Don't  !  "  cried  the  girl,  pleadingly,  and  ap- 
parently subdued,  turning  her  fair,  soft  face 
upon  her  pursuer,  and  clasping  her  hands. 
"Be  quiet  !  Fanny  is  silly  !  No  one  is  ever 
rude  to  poor  Fanny  !  " 

"  And  no  one  will  be  rude  to  you,  Miss," 
said  the  man,  apparently  touched;  "but  I  dare 
not  go  without  you.  You  don't  know  what 
you  refuse.  Come;  "  and  he  attempted  gen- 
tly to  draw  her  back. 

"  No,  no  !  "  said  the  girl,  changing  from  sup- 
plication to  anger,  and  raising  her  voice  into  a 
loud  shriek,  "No  !  I  will  " 

"Nay,  then,"  interrupted  the  man,  looking 
round  anxiously;  and,"  with  a  quick  and  dexter- 
ous movement,  he  threw  a  large  handkerchief 
over  her  face,  and,  as  he  held  it  fast  to  her  lips 
with  one  hand,  he  lifted  her  from  the  ground. 
Still  violently  struggling,  the  girl  contrived  to. 
remove  the  handkerchief,  and  once  more  her 
shriek  of  terror  rang  through  the  violated 
sanctuary. 

At  that  instant  a  loud  deep  voice  was  heard, 
"Who  calls?"  And  a  tall  figure  seemed  to 
rise,  as  from  the  grave  itself,  and  emerge  from 
the  shadow  of  the  church.  A  moment  more, 
and  a  strong  gripe  was  laid  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  ravisher.  "  What  is  this  ?  On  God's 
ground,  too  !    Release  her,  wretch  !  " 

The  man,  trembling,  half  with  superstitious, 
half  with  bodily  fear,  let  go  his  captive,  who 
fell  at  once  at  the  knees  of  her  deliverer. 

"  Don't  yoit  hurt  me,  too,"  she  said,  as  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  eyes.  "  I  am  a  good 
girl — and  my  grandfather's  blind." 

The  stranger  bent  down  and  raised  her; 
then  looking  round  for  the  assailant  with  an 
eye  whose  dark  fire  shone  through  the  gloom, 
he  perceived  the  coward  stealing  off.  He  dis- 
dained to  pursue. 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  he,  with  that  voice, 
which  the  strong  assume  to  the  weak — the 
man  to  some  wounded  infant — the  voice  of 
tender  superiority  and  compassion,  "  there  is 
no  cause  for  fear  now.  Be  soothed.  Do  you 
live  near      Shall  I  see  you  home  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  !    That's  kind.    Pray  do  !  " 
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And,  witn  an  infantine  confidence  she  took 
his  hand,  as  a  child  does  that  of  a  grown-up 
person; — so  they  walked  on  together. 

*'  And,"  said  the  stranger,  "  do  you  know 
that  man  ?    Has  he  insulted  you  before  ?  " 

*'  No — don't  talk  of  him:  ce  fjie  fait  mal !  " 
And  she  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead. 

The  French  was  spoken  with  so  P'rench  an 
accent,  that,  in  some  curiosity,  the  stranger 
cast  his  eye  over  her  plain  dress. 

"You  speak  French  well." 

"  Do  I  ?  I  wish  I  knew  more  words — I  only 
recollect  a  few.  When  I  am  very  happy  or 
very  sad  they  come  into  my  head.  But  I  am 
happy  now.  I  like  your  voice — I  like  you. — 
Oh  !  I  have  dropped  my  basket  !  " 

"  Shall  I  go  back  for  it,  or  shall  I  buy  you 
another  ?  " 

"  Another  ! — Oh,  no  !  come  back  for  it. 
How  kind  you  are  ! — Ah  !  I  see  it  !  "  and 
she  broke  away  and  ran  forward  to  pick  it  up. 

When  she  had  recovered  it,  she  laughed — 
she  spoke  to  it — she  kissed  it. 

Her  companion  smiled  as  he  said, — 
Some  sweetheart  has  given  you  that  bas- 
ket— it  seems  but  a  common  basket,  too." 

*'  I  have  had  it — oh,  ever  since — since — I 
don't  know  now  long  !  It  came  with  me  from 
France — it  was  full  of  little  toys.  TAey  are 
gone — I  am  so  sorry  !  " 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  My  pretty  one,"  said  the  stranger,  with 
deep  pity  in  his  rich  voice,  "  your  mother 
should  not  let  you  go  out  alone  at  this  hour." 

"  Mother  ! — mother  !  "  repeated  the  girl,  in 
a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Have  you  no  mother  ?  " 

"No  ! — I  had  a  father  once.  But  he  died, 
they  say.  I  did  not  see  him  die.  I  some- 
times cry  when  I  think  that  I  shall  never, 
never  see  him  again  !  But,"  she  said,  chang- 
ing her  accent  from  melancholy  almost  to  joy, 
"he  is  to  have  a  grave  here  like  the  other 
girls'  fathers — a  fine  stone  upon  it — and  all  to 
be  done  with  my  mone}^  !  " 

"  Your  money,  my  child  ?  " 

"Yes;  the  money  I  make.  I  sell  my  work 
and  take  the  money  to  my  grandfather;  but  I 
lay  by  a  little  every  week  for  a  grave-stone 
for  my  father." 

"  Will  the  grave-stone  be  placed  in  t/iaf 
churchyard  ? "     They  were  now  in  another 


lane;  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  stranger  checked 
her,  and  bending  down  to  look  into  her  face, 
he  murmured  to  himself,  "  Is  it  possible  ? — it 
must  be — it  must !  " 

"  Yes  !  I  love  that  churchyard — my  brother 
told  me  to  put  flowers  there;  and  grandfather 
and  I  sit  there  in  the  summer,  without  speak- 
ing. But  I  don't  talk  much,  I  like  singing 
better: — 

" '  All  things  that  good  and  harmless  are, 

Are  taught,  they  say,  to  sing, — 
The  maiden  resting  at  her  work, 

The  bird  upon  the  wing; 
The  little  ones  at  church,  in  prayer, 

The  angels  in  the  sky — 
The  angels  less  when  babes  are  born 

Than  when  the  aged  die.'  " 

And  unconscious  of  the  latent  m.oral  dark  or 
cheering,  according  as  we  estimate  the  value 
of  f/iis  life,  couched  in  the  concluding  rhyme, 
Fanny  turned  round  to  the  stranger,  and  said, 
"Why  should  the  angels  be  glad  when  the 
aged  die  ?  " 

"  That  they  are  released  from  a  false,  un- 
just, and  miserable  world,  in  which  the  first 
man  was  a  rebel,  and  the  second  a  murderer  !  " 
muttered  the  stranger  between  his  teeth, 
which  he  gnashed  as  he  spoke. 

The  girl  did  not  understand  him;  she  shook 
her  head  gently,  and  made  no  reply.  A  few 
moments,  and  she  paused  before  a  small 
house. 

"  This  is  my  home." 

"  It  is  so,"  said  her  companion,  examining 
the  exterior  of  the  house  with  an  earnest  gaze; 
"and  your  name  is  Fanny." 

"Yes — every  one  knows  Fanny.  Come  in;" 
and  the  girl  opened  the  door  with  a  latch-key. 

The  stranger  bowed  his  stately  height  as  he 
crossed  the  low  threshold  and  followed  his 
guide  into  a  little  parlor. 

Before  a  table,  on  which  burned  dimly,  and 
with  unheeded  wick,  a  single  candle,  satam.an 
of  advanced  age;  and  as  he  turned  his  face  to 
the  door,  the  stranger  saw  that  he  was  blind. 
The  girl  bounded  to  his  chair,  passed  her  arms 
round  the  old  man's  neck,  and  kissed  his  fore- 
head; then  nestling  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
leaning  her  clasped  hands  caressingly  on  his 
knee,  she  said, — 

"  Grandpapa,  I  have  brought  you  somebody 
you  must  love.  He  has  been  so  kind  to  Fanny." 

"  And  neither  of  you  can  remember  me  !  " 
said  the  guest. 
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The  old  man,  whose  dull  face  seemed  to 
indicate  dotage,  half  raised  himself  at  the 
sound  of  the  stranger's  voice. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  feeble  and 
querulous  voice.    "  Who  wants  me  ?  " 

I  am  the  friend  of  your  lost  son.  I  am 
he  who,  ten  years  ago,  brought  Fanny  to  your 
roof,  and  gave  her  to  your  care — your  son's 
last  charge.  And  you  blessed  your  son,  and 
forgave  him,  and  vowed  to  be  a  father  to  his 
Fanny." 

The  old  man,  who  had  now  slowly  risen  to 
his  feet,  trembled  violently,  and  stretched  out 
his  hands. 

Come  near — near — let  me  put  my  hands 
on  your  head.  I  cannot  see  you;  but  Fanny 
talks  of  you,  and  prays  for  you;  and  Fanny — 
she  has  been  an  angel  to  me  !  " 

The  stranger  approached  and  half  knelt  as 
the  old  man  spread  his  hands  over  his  head, 
muttering  inaudibly.  Meanwhile  Fanny,  pale 
as  death — her  lips  apart — an  eager,  painful  ex- 
pression on  her  face — looked  inquiringly  on 
the  dark,  marked  countenance  of  the  visitor, 
and  creeping  towards  him  inch  by  inch,  fear- 
fully touched  his  dress — his  arms — his  counte- 
nance. 

"  Brother,"  she  said  at  last,  doubtingly  and 
timidly, — "  Brother,  I  thought  I  could  never 
forget  you  !  But  you  are  not  like  my  brother; 
you  are  older; — you  are — you  are  ! — no  !  no  ! 
you  are  not  my  brother !  " 

"I  am  much  changed,  Fanny;  and  you 
too  !  " 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke;  and  the  smile — 
sweet  and  pitying— thoroughly  changed  the 
character  of  his  face,  which  was  ordinarily 
stern,  grave,  and  proud. 

I  know  you  now  !  "  exclaimed  Fanny,  in  a 
tone  of  wild  joy.  "  And  you  come  back  from 
that  grave  !  My  flowers  have  brought  you 
back  at  last  !  I  knew  they  would  !  Brother  ! 
Brother  !  " 

And  she  threw  herself  on  his  breast  and 
burst  into  passionate  tears.  Then,  suddenly 
drawing  herself  back,  she  laid  her  finger  on  his 
arm,  and  looked  up  at  him  beseechingly. 

"Pray,  now,  is  he  really  dead?  He,  my 
father  ! — he,  too,  was  lost  like  you.  Can't  he 
come  back  again  as  you  have  done  ? " 

"  Do  you  grieve  for  him  still,  then  ?  Poor 
girl  ! "  said  the  stranger  evasively,  and  seating 
himself.    Fanny  continued  to  listen  for  an 


answer  to  her  touching  question;  but  finding 
that  none  was  given,  she  stole  away  to  a  comer 
of  the  room,  and  leaned  her  face  on  her  hands, 
and  seemed  to  think — till  at  last,  as  she  so  sat, 
the  tears  began  to  flow  down  her  cheeks,  and 
she  wept,  but  silently  and  unnoticed. 

"But,  sir,"  said  the  guest,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  how  is  this  ?  Fanny  tells  me  she 
supports  you  by  her  work.  Are  you  so  poor, 
then  !  Yet  I  left  you  your  son's  bequest;  and 
you,  too,  I  understood,  though  not  rich,  were 
not  in  want  !  " 

"  There  was  a  curse  on  my  gold,"  said  the 
old  man,  sternly.    "It  was  stolen  from  us." 

There  was  another  pause.    Simon  broke  it. 

"  And  you,  young  man,— how  has  it  fared 
with  you  ?    You  have  prospered,  I  hope." 

"  I  am  as  I  have  been  for  years— alone  in 
the  world,  without  kindred  and  without  friends. 
But,  thanks  to  Heaven,  I  am  not  a  beggar  !  " 

"No  kindred  and  no  friends  !  "  repeated  the 
old  man.  "  No  father — no  brother — no  wife 
— no  sister  !  " 

"  None  !  No  one  to  care  whether  I  live  or 
die,"  answered  the  stranger,  with  a  mixture  of 
pride  and  sadness  in  his  voice.  "  But,  as  the 
song  has  it — 

•  I  care  for  nobody — no,  not  I, 
For  nobody  cares  for  me ! '  " 

There  was  a  certain  pathos  in  the  mockery 
with  which  he  repeated  the  homely  lines,  al- 
though, as  he  did,  he  gathered  himself  up,  as 
if  conscious  of  a  certain  consolation  and  re- 
liance on  the  resources  not  dependent  on 
others  which  he  had  found  in  his  own  strong 
limbs  and  his  own  stout  heart. 

At  that  moment  he  felt  a  soft  touch  upon 
his  hand,  and  he  saw  Fanny  looking  at  him 
through  the  tears  that  still  flowed. 

"  You  have  no  one  to  care  for  you  ?  Don't 
say  so  !  Come  and  live  with  us,  brother;  we'll 
care  for  you.  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
flowers — never  !  Do  come  !  Fanny  shall  love 
you.    Fanny  can  work  for  three  !  " 

"  And  they  call  her  an  idiot !  "  mumbled 
the  old  man,  with  a  vacant  smile  on  his  lips. 

"  My  sister !  You  shall  be  my  sister ! 
Forlorn  one — whom  even  Nature  has  fooled 
and  betrayed  !  Sister  ! — we,  both  orphans  ! 
—  Sister  !  "  exclaimed  that  dark,  stern  man, 
passionately,  and  with  a  broken  voice  ;  and 
he   opened    his   arms,   and  Fanny,  without 
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a  blush  or  a  thought  of  shame,  threw  her- 
self on  his  breast.  He  kissed  her  forehead 
with  a  kiss  that  was,  indeed,  pure  and  holy  as 
a  brother's:  and  Fanny  felt  that  he  had  left 
upon  her  cheek  a  tear  that  was  not  her  own. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  an  altered  voice,  and 
taking  the  old  man's  hand,  "  What  say  you  ? 
Shall  I  take  up  my  lodging  with  you  ?  I  have 
a  little  money;  I  can  protect  and  aid  you 
both.  I  shall  be  often  away — in  London  or 
elsewhere — and  will  not  intrude  too  much  on 
you.  But  you  blind,  and  she — (here  he  broke 
off  the  sentence  abruptly  and  went  on) — you 
should  not  be  left  alone.  And  this  neighbor- 
hood, that  burial-place,  are  dear  to  me.  I, 
too,  Fanny  have  lost  a  parent;  and  that 
grave  " 

He  paused,  and  then  added,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "  And  you  have  placed  flowers  over  that 
grave  ?  " 

"  Stay  with  us,"  said  the  blind  man;  "not 
for  our  sake,  but  your  own.  The  world  is  a 
bad  place.  I  have  been  long  sick  of  the  world. 
Yes  !  come  and  live  near  the  burial-ground — 
the  nearer  yOu  are  to  the  grave,  the  safer  you 
are; — and  you  have  a  little  money,  you  say  !  " 

"  I  will  come  to-morrow,  then.  I  must  re- 
turn now.  To-morrow,  Fanny,  we  shall  meet 
again." 

"  Must  you  go  ?  "  said  Fanny,  tenderly. 
"  But  you  will  come  again;  you  know  I  used 
to  think  every  one  died  when  he  left  me.  I 
am  wiser  now.  Yet  still,  when  you  do  leave 
me,  it  is  true  that  you  die  for  Fanny  !  " 

At  this  moment,  as  the  three  persons  were 
grouped,  each  had  assumed  a  posture  of  form, 
an  expression  of  face,  which  a  painter  of  fit- 
ting sentiment  and  skill  would  have  loved  to 
'study.  The  visitor  had  gained  the  door;  and 
as  he  stood  there,  his  noble  height — the  mag- 
nificent strength  and  health  of  his  manhood  in 
its  full  prime — contrasted  alike  the  almost 
spectral  debility  of  extreme  age  and  the  grace- 
ful delicacy  of  Fanny — half  girl,  half  child. 
There  was  something  foreign  in  his  air — and 
the  half  military  habit,  relieved  by  the  red 
riband  of  the  Bourbon  knighthood.  His  com- 
plexion was  dark  as  that  of  a  Moor,  and  his 
raven  hair  curled  close  to  the  stately  head. 
The  soldier-moustache — thick,  but  glossy  as 
silk — shaded  the  firm  lip;  and  the  pointed 
beard,  asumed  by  the  exiled  Carlists,  height- 
tened  the  effect  of  the  strong  and  haughty 


features  and  the  expression  of  the  martial 
countenance. 

But  as  Fanny's  voice  died  on  his  ear,  he 
half  averted  that  proud  face;  and  the  dark  eyes 
— almost  Oriental  in  their  brillancy  and  depth 
of  shade — seemed  soft  and  humid.  And  there 
stood  Fanny,  in  a  posture  of  such  unconscious 
sadness — such  childlike  innocence;  her  arms 
drooping — her  face  wistfully  turned  to  his — 
and  a  half  smile  upon  the  lips,  that  made  still 
more  touching-  the  tears  not  yet  dried  upon  her 
cheeks.  While  thin,  frail,  shadowy,  with  white 
hair  and  furrowed  cheeks,  the  old  man  fixed 
his  sightless  orbs  on  space;  and  his  face,  usu- 
ally only  animated  from  the  lethargy  of  ad- 
vancing dotage  by  a  certain  querlous  cynic- 
ism, now  grew  suddenly  earnest,  and  even 
thoughtful,  as  Fanny  spoke  of  Death  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Ulyss.  Time  hath  a  wallet  at  his  back 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
*       *       Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honor  bright." — Troiliis  and  Cressida. 

I  HAVE  not  sought — as  would  have  been 
easy,  by  a  little  ingenuity  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  this  narrative — whatever  source  of 
vulgar  interest  might  be  derived  from  the 
mystery  of  names  and  persons.  As  in  Charles 
Spencer  the  reader  is  allowed  at  a  glance  to 
detect  Sidney  Morton,  so  in  Philip  de  Vaude- 
mont  (the  stranger  who  rescued  Fanny)  the 
reader  at  once  recognizes  the  hero  of  my  tale; 
but,  since  neither  of  these  young  men  has  a 
better  right  to  the  name  resigned  than  to  the 
name  adopted,  it  will  be  simpler  and  more 
convenient  to  designate  them  by  those  appel- 
lations by  which  they  are  now  known  to  the 
world.  In  truth,  Philip  de  Vaudemont  was 
scarcely  the  same  being  as  Philip  Morton. 
In  the  short  visit  he  had  paid  to  the  elder 
Gawtrey,  when  he  consigned  Fanny  to  his 
charge,  he  had  given  no  name;  and  the  one 
he  now  took  (when,  towards  the  evenmgof  the 
next  day,  he  returned  to  Simon's  house)  the 
old  man  heard  for  the  first  time. 

Once  more  sunk  into  his  usual  apathy, 
Simon  did  not  express  any  surprise  that  a 
Frenchman  should  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
English — he  scarcely  observed  that  the  name 
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was  French.  Simon's  age  seemed  daily  to 
bring  him  more  and  more  to  that  state  when 
life  is  mere  mechanism,  and  the  soul,  prepar- 
ing for  its  departure,  no  longer  heeds  the  tene- 
ment that  crumbles  silently  and  neglected  into 
its  lonely  dust.  Vaudemont  came  with  but 
little  luggage,  (for  he  had  an  apartment  also 
in  London),  and  no  attendant, — a  single  horse 
was  consigned  to  the  stables  of  an  inn  at  hand, 
and  he  seemed,  as  soldiers  are,  more  careful 
for  the  comfort  of  the  animal  than  his  own. 
There  was  but  one  woman  servant  in  the  hum- 
ble household,  who  did  all  the  ruder  work;  for 
Fanny's  industry  could  afford  it.  The  solitary 
servant  and  the  homely  fare  sufficed  for  the 
simple  and  hady  adventurer. 

Fanny,  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  joy, 
took  his  hand  and  led  him  to  his  room.  Poor 
child  !  with  that  instinct  of  woman  which 
never  deserted  her,  she  had  busied  herself  the 
whole  day  in  striving  to  deck  the  chamber 
according  to  her  own  notions  of  comfort.  She 
had  stolen  from  her  little  hoard  wherewithal 
to  make  some  small  purchases,  on  which  the 
Dowbiggin  of  the  suburb  had  been  consulted. 
And  what  with  flowers  on  the  table,  and  a  fire 
at  the  hearth,  the  room  looked  cheerful. 

She  watched  him  as  he  glanced  around,  and 
felt  disappointed  that  he  did  not  utter  the  ad- 
miration she  expected.  Angry  at  last  with 
the  indifference  which,  in  fact,  as  to  external 
accommodation,  was  habitual  to  him,  she 
plucked  his  sleeve,  and  said, — 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  Is  it  not  nice? — 
Fanny  did  her  best." 

"And  a  thousand  thanks  to  Fanny  !  It  is 
all  I  could  wish." 

"There  is  another  room  bigger  than  this, 
but  the  wicked  woman  who  robbed  us  slept 
there;  and  besides,  you  said  you  liked  the 
churchyard.  See  !  "  and  she  opened  the  win^ 
dow,  and  pointed  to  the  church-tower  rising 
dark  against  the  evening  sky. 

"  This  is  better  than  all  !  "  said  Vaudemont; 
and  he  looked  out  from  the  window  in  a  silent 
reverie,  which  Fanny  did  not  disturb. 

And  now  he  was  settled  I  From  a  career  so 
wild,  agitated,  and  various,  the  adventurer 
paused  in  that  humble  resting-nook.  But 
quiet  is  not  repose — obscurity  is  not  content. 
Often  as,  morn  and  eve,  he  looked  forth  upon 
the  spot,  where  his  mother's  heart,  unconscious 
of  love  and  woe,  mouldered  away,  the  indig- 
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nant  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  wronged  out- 
cast and  the  son  who  could  not  clear  the 
mother's  name,  swept  away  the  subdued  and 
gentle  melancholy  into  which  time  usually 
softens  regret  for  the  dead,  and  with  which 
most  of  us  think  of  the  distant  past,  and  the 
once  joyous  childhood  ! 

In  this  man's  breast  lay,  concealed  by  his 
external  calm,  those  memories  and  aspirations 
which  are  as  strong  as  passions.  In  his 
earlier  years,  when  he  had  been  put  to  hard 
shifts  for  existence,  he  had  found  no  leisure 
for  close  and  brooding  reflection  upon  that 
spoliation  of  just  rights — that  calumny  upon 
his  mother's  name,  which  has  first  brought  the 
Night  into  his  Morning.  His  resentment 
towards  the  Beauforts,  it  is  true,  had  ever  been 
an  intense  but  a  fitful  and  irregular  passion, 
It  was  exactly  in  porportion  as,  by  those  rare 
and  romantic  incidents  which  Fiction  cannot 
invent,  and  which  Narrative  takes  with  diffi- 
dence fron  the  great  Storehouse  of  Real  Life 
his  steps  had  ascended  in  the  social  ladder — 
that  all  which  his  childhood  had  lost — all  which 
the  robbers  of  his  heritage  had  gained,  the 
grandeur  and  the  power  of  wealth — above 
all,  the  hourly  and  the  tranquil  happiness  of  a 
stainless  name,  became  palpable  and  distinct. 
He  had  loved  Eugenie  as  a  boy  loves  for  the 
first  time  an  accomplished  woman. 

He  regarded  her,  so  refined — so  gentle — so 
gifted,  with  the  feelings  due  to  a  superior 
being,  with  an  eternal  recollection  of  the  min- 
istering angel  that  had  shone  upon  him  when 
he  stood  on  the  dark  abyss.  She  was  the 
first  that  had  redeemed  his  fate — the  first  that 
had  guided  aright  his  path — the  first  that  had 
tamed  the  savage  at  his  breast: — it  was  the 
young  lion  charmed  by  the  eyes  of  Una.  The 
outline  of  his  story  had  been  truly  given  at 
Lord  Lilburne's.  Despite  his  pride,  which  re- 
volted from  such  obligations  to  another,  and  a 
woman — which  disliked  and  struggled  against 
a  disguise  which  at  once  and  alone  saved  him 
from  the  detection  of  the  past  and  the  terrors 
of  the  future — he  had  yielded  to  her,  the  wise 
and  the  gentle,  as  one  whose  judgment  he 
could  not  doubt;  and,  indeed,  the  slanderous 
falsehoods  circulated  by  the  lackey,  to  whose 
discretion,  the  night  of  Gawtrey's  death,  Eu- 
genie had  preferred  to  confide  her  own  honor, 
rather  than  another's  life,  had  (as  Liancourt 
rightly  stated)  left  Philip  no  option  but  that 
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which  Madame  de  Merville  deemed  the  best, 
whether  for  her  happiness  or  her  good  name. 
Then  had  followed  a  brief  season — the  holiday 
of  his  life — the  season  of  young  hope  and 
passion,  of  brilliancy  and  joy,  closing  by  that 
abrupt  death  which  again  left  him  lonely  in 
the  world. 

When,  from  the  grief  that  succeeded  to  the 
death  of  Eugenie,  he  woke  to  find  himself 
amidst  the  strange  faces  and  exciting  scenes 
of  an  Oriental  court,  he  turned  with  hard  and 
disgustful  contempt  from  Pleasure,  as  an  in- 
fidelity to  the  dead.  Ambition  crept  over  him 
—  his  mind  hardened  as  his  cheek  bronzed 
under  those  burning  suns — his  hardy  frame  his 
energies  permaturely  awakened  his  constitu- 
tional disregard  to  danger, — made  him  a  brave 
and  skilful  soldier.  He  acquired  reputation 
and  rank.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  ambition 
took  a  higher  flight — he  felt  his  sphere  circum- 
scribed; the  Eastern  indolence  that  filled  up 
the  long  intervals  between  Eastern  action 
chafed  a  temper  never  at  rest;  he  returned  to 
France:  his  reputation,  Liancourt's  friendship, 
and  the  relations  of  Eugenie — grateful,  as  has 
before  been  implied,  for  the  generosity  with 
which  he  surrendered  the  principal  part  of  her 
donation — opened  for  him  a  new  career,  but 
one  painful  and  galling.  In  the  Indian  court 
there  was  no  question  of  his  birth — one  adven  - 
turer was  equal  with  the  rest.  But  in  Paris,  a 
man  attempting  to  rise  provoked  all  the  sarcasm 
of  wit,  all  the  cavils  of  party;  and  in  polished 
and  civil  life,  what  valor  has  weapons  against 
a  jest  ? 

Thus,  in  civilization,  all  the  passions  that 
spring  from  humilated  self  love  and  baffled 
aspiration  again  preyed  upon  his  breast.  He 
saw  then,  that  the  more  he  struggled  from 
obscurity,  the  more  acute  would  become  re- 
search into  his  true  origin;  and  his  writhing 
pride  almost  stung  to  death  his  ambition.  To 
succeed  in  life  by  regular  means  was  indeed 
difficult  for  this  man;  always  recoiling  from 
the  name  he  bore — always  strong  in  the  hope 
yet  to  regain  that  to  which  he  conceived  him- 
self entitled — cherishing  that  pride  of  country 
which  never  deserts  the  native  of  a  Free  State, 
however  harsh  a  parent  she  may  have  proved; 
and,  above  all,  whatever  his  ambition  and  his 
passions,  taking,  from  the  very  misfortunes  he 
had  known,  an  indomitable  belief  in  the  ulti- 
mate justice  of  Heaven;— he  had  refused  to 


sever  the  last  ties  that  connected  him  with  his 
lost  heritage  and  his  forsaken  land — he  refused 
to  be  naturalized — to  make  the  name  he  bore 
legally  undisputed — he  was  contented  to  be  an 
alien. 

Neither  was  Vaudemont  fitted  exactly  for 
that  crisis  in  the  social  world  when  the  men  of 
journals  and  talk  bustle  aside  the  men  of  ac- 
tion. He  had  not  cultivated  literature,  he  had 
no  book-knowledge — the  world  had  been  his 
school,  and  stern  life  his  teacher.  Still,  emi- 
nently skilled  in  those  physical  accomplish- 
ments which  men  admire  and  soldiers  covet, 
calm  and  self-possessed  in  manner,  of  great  per- 
sonal adantages,  of  much  ready  talent  and  of 
practised  observation  in  character,  be  continued 
to  breast  the  obstacle  around  him,  and  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  favor  of  those  in  power.  It 
was  natural  to  a  person  so  reared  and  circum- 
stanced to  have  no  sympathy  with  what  is 
called  the  popular  cause.  He  was  no  citizen 
in  the  state, — he  was  a  stranger  in  the  land. 
He  had  suffered,  and  still  suffered,  too  much 
from  mankind,  to  have  that  philanthropy,  some- 
times visionary  but  always  noble,  which,  in 
fact,  generally  springs  from  the  studies  we 
cultivate,  not  in  the  forum,  but  the  closet. 

Men,  alas  !  too  often  lose  the  Democratic 
Enthusiasm  in  proportion  as  they  find  reason 
to  suspect  or  despise  their  kind.  And  if  there 
were  not  hopes  for  the  Future,  which  this 
hard,  practical,  daily  life  does  not  suffice  to 
teach  us,  the  vision  and  the  glory  that  belong 
to  the  Great  Popular  Creed,  dimmed  beneath 
the  injustice,  the  follies,  and  the  vices  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  would  fade  into  the  lukewarm 
sectarianism  of  temporary  Party.  Moreover, 
Vaudemont's  habits  of  thought  and  reasoning 
were  those  of  the  camp,  confirmed  by  the  sys- 
tems familiar  to  him  in  the  East:  he  regarded 
the  populace  as  a  soldier  enamoured  of  dis- 
cipline and  order  usually  does.  His  theories, 
therefore,  or  rather  his  ignorance  of  what  is 
sound  in  theory,  went  with  Charles  the  Tenth 
in  his  excesses,  but  not  with  the  timidity  which 
terminated  those  excesses  by  dethronement 
and  disgrace. 

Chafed  to  the  heart,  gnawed  with  proud 
grief,  he  obeyed  the  royal  mandates,  and  fol- 
lowed the  exiled  monarch:  his  hopes  over- 
thrown, his  career  in  France  annihilated  for 
ever.  But  on  entering  England,  his  temper, 
confident   and    ready  of  resource,  fastened 
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itself  on  new  food.  In  the  land  where  he 
had  no  name  he  might  yet  rebuild  his  for- 
tunes. It  was  an  arduous  effort — an  im- 
probable hope;  but  the  words  heard  by  the 
bridge  of  Paris — words  that  had  often  cheered 
him  in  his  exile  through  hardships  and  through 
dangers  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  our  narra- 
tive to  detail — yet  rung  again  in  his  ear,  as  he 
leaped  on  his  native  land — "Time,  Faith, 
Energy." 

While  such  his  character  in  the  larger  and 
more  distant  relations  of  life,  in  the  closer  cir- 
cles of  companionship  many  rare  and  noble 
qualities  were  visible.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
stern,  perhaps  imperious — of  a  temper  that 
always  struggled  for  command;  but  he  was 
deeply  susceptible  of  kindness,  and  if  feared 
by  those  who  opposed,  loved  by  those  who 
served  him.  About  his  character  was  that 
mixture  of  tenderness  and  fierceness  which 
belonged,  of  old,  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
warrior.  Though  so  little  lettered,  Life  had 
taught  him  a  certain  poetry  of  sentiment  and 
idea: — More  poetry,  perhaps,  in  the  silent 
thoughts  that,  in  his  happier  moments,  filled 
his  solitude,  than  in  half  the  pages  that  his 
brother  had  read  and  written  by  the  dreaming 
lake.  A  certain  largeness  of  idea  and  nobility 
of  impulse  often  made  him  act  the  sentiments 
of  which  bookmen  write.  With  all  his  pas- 
sions, he  held  licentiousness  in  disdain;  with 
all  his  ambition  for  the  power  of  wealth,  he 
despised  \\.'i> luxury.  Simple,  masculine,  severe, 
abstemious,  he  was  of  that  mould  in  which,  in 
earlier  times,  the  successful  men  of  action 
have  been  cast.  But  to  successful  action,  cir- 
cumstance is  more  necessary  than  to  trium- 
phant study. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that,  in  proportion  as 
he  had  been  familiar  with  a  purer  and  nobler 
life,  he  should  look  with  great  and  deep  self- 
humiliation  at  his  early  association  with  Gaw- 
trey.  He  was  in  this  respect  more  severe  on 
himself  than  any  other  mind  ordinarily  just 
and  candid  would  have  been, — when  fairly 
surveying  the  circumstances  of  penury,  hunger, 
and  despair,  which  had  driven  him  to  Gaw- 
trey's  roof,  the  imperfect  nature  of  his  early 
education,  the  boyish  trust  and  affection  he 
had  felt  for  his  protector,  and  his  own  igno- 
rance of,  and  exemption  from,  all  the  worst 
practices  of  that  unhappy  criminal.  But  still, 
when,  with  the  knowledge  he  had  now  ac- 


quired, the  man  looked  calmly  back,  his  cheek 
burned  with  remorseful  shame  at  his  unreflect- 
ing companionship  in  a  life  of  subterfuge  and 
equivocation,  the  true  nature  of  which,  the  boy 
(so  circumstanced  as  we  have  shown  him) 
might  be  forgiven  for  not  at  that  time  compre- 
hending. Two  advantages  resulted,  however, 
from  the  error  and  the  remorse:  first,  the  hu- 
miliation it  brought,  curbed,  in  some  measure, 
a  pride  that  might  otherwise  have  been  arro- 
gant and  unamiable;  and,  secondly,  as  I  have 
before  intimated  his  profound  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  his  deliverance  from  the  snares  that 
had  beset  his  youth,  gave  his  future  the  guide 
of  an  earnest  and  heartfelt*  faith.  He  ac- 
knowledged in  life  no  such  thing  as  accident. 
Whatever  his  struggles,  whatever  his  melan- 
choly, whatever  his  sense  of  worldly  wrong,  he 
never  despaired;  for  nothing  now  could  shake 
hisl^elief  in  one  directing  Providence. 

The  ways  and  habits  of  Vauderaont  were  not 
at  discord  with  those  of  the  quiet  household 
in  which  he  was  now  a  guest.  Like  most  men 
of  strong  frames,  and  accustomed  to  active, 
not  studious  pursuits,  he  rose  early  ; — and 
usually  rode  to  London,  to  come  back  late 
at  noon  to  their  frugal  meal.  And  if  again, 
perhaps  after  the  hour  when  Fanny  and  Simon 
retired,  he  would  often  return  to  London,  his 
own  pass-key  re-admitted  him,  at  whatever 
time  he  came  back,  without  disturbing^  the 
sleep  of  the  household.  Sometimes  when  the 
sun  began  to  decline,  if  the  air  was  warm,  the 
old  man  would  crawl  out,  leaning  on  that  strong 
arm,  through  the  neighboring  lanes,  ever  re- 
turning to  the  lonely  burial-ground  ;  or  when 
the  blind  host  clung  to  his  fire  side,  and  com- 
posed himself  to  sleep,  Philip  would  saunter 
forth  along  with  Fanny  ;  and  on  the  days 
when  she  went  to  sell  her  work,  or  select  her 
purchases,  he  always  made  a  point  of  attend- 
ing her.  And  her  cheek  wore  a  flush  of  pride 
when  she  saw  him  carrying  her  little  basket,  or 
waiting  without,  in  musing  patience,  while  she 
performed  her  commissions  in  the  shops. 

Though,  in  reality,  Fanny's  intellect  was 
ripening  within,  yet  still  the  surface  often  mis- 
led the  eye  as  to  the  depths.  It  was  rather 
that  something  yet  held  back  the  faculties 
from  their  growth,  than  that  the  faculties 
themselves  were  wanting.  Her  weakness  was 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  infant's  than  of  one 
afflicted  with  incurable  imbecility.    For  in- 
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stance,  she  managed  the  little  household  with 
skill  and  prudence;  she  could  calculate  in  her 
head  as  rapidly  as  Vaudemont  himself,  the 
arithmetic  necessary  to  her  simple  duties;  she 
knew  the  value  of  money,  which  is  more  than 
some  of  us  wise  folk  do.  Her  skill,  even  in 
her  infancy  so  remarkable,  in  various  branches 
of  female  handiwork,  was  carried,  not  only  by 
perseverance,  but  by  invention  and  peculiar 
talent,  to  a  marvellous  and  exquisite  perfection. 
Her  embroidery,  especially  in  what  was  then 
more  rare  than  at  present,  viz.,  flowers  on  silk, 
was  much  in  request  among  the  great  modistes 
of  London,  to  whom  it  found  its  way  through 
the  agency  of  Miss  Semper. 

So  that  all  this  had  enabled  her,  for  years, 
to  provide  every  necessary  comfoit  of  life  for 
herself  and  her  blind  protector.  And  her  care 
for  the  old  man  was  beautiful  in  its  minute- 
ness, its  vigilance.  Wherever  her  heart  was 
interested,  there  never  seemed  a  deficiency  of 
mind.  Vaudemont  was  touched  to  see  how 
much  of  affectionate  and  pitying  respect  she 
appeared  to  enjoy  in  the  neighborhood,  espe- 
cially among  the  humbler  classes — even  the 
beggar  who  swept  the  crossings  did  not  beg  of 
her,  but  bade  God  bless  her  as  she  passed; 
and  the  rude,  discontented  artisan  would  draw 
himself  from  the  wall  and  answer,  with  a 
softened  brow,  the  smile  with  which  the  harm- 
less one  charmed  his  courtesy.  In  fact,  what- 
ever attraction  she  took  from  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  her  misfortune,  and  her  affecting  in- 
dustry, was  heightened,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
poorer  neighbors,  by  many  little  traits  of 
charity  and  kindness;  many  a  sick  child  had 
she  tended,  and  many  a  breadless  board  had 
stolen  something  from  the  stock  set  aside  for 
her  father's  grave. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  she  once  whispered  to 
Vaudemont,  "that  God  attends  to  us  more  if 
v/eare  good  to  those  who  are  sick  and  hungry  ?" 
"  Certainly,  we  are  taught  to  think  so." 
"Well,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret— don't  tell 
again.  Grandpapa  once  said  that  my  father 
had  done  bad  things;  now,  if  Fanny  is  good  to 
those  she  can  help,  I  think  that  God  will 
hear  her  more  kindly  when  she  prays  him  to 
forgive  what  her  father  did.  Do  you  think  so 
too  ?    Do  say — you  are  so  wise  !  " 

"  Fanny,  you  are  wiser  than  all  of  us;  and  I 
feel  myself  better  and  happier  when  I  hear  you 
^peak  " 


There  were,  indeed,  many  moments  when 
Vaudemont  thought  that  her  deficiencies  of 
intellect  might  have  been  repaired,  long  since, 
by  skilful  culture  and  habitual  companionship 
with  those  of  her  own  age;  from  which  com- 
panionship, however,  Fanny,  even  when  at 
school  had  shrunk  aloof.  At  other  moments, 
there  was  something  so  absent  and  distracted 
about  her,  or  so  fantastic  and  incoherent,  that 
Vaudemont,  with  the  man's  hard,  worldly 
heart,  read  in  it  nothing  but  melancholy  con- 
fusion. Nevertheless,  if  the  skein  of  ideas  was 
entangled,  each  thread  in  itself  was  a  thread 
of  gold. 

Fanny's  great  object — her  great  ambition — 
her  one  hope — was  a  tomb  for  her  sui)posed 
father.  Whether  from  some  of  that  early  re- 
ligion attached  to  the  grave,  which  is  most 
felt  in  Catholic  countries,  and  which  she  had 
imbibed  at  the  convent;  or  from  her  residence 
so  near  the  burial-ground,  and  the  affection  with 
which  she  regarded  the  spot; — whatever  the 
cause,  she  had  cherished  for  some  years,  as 
young  maidens  usually  cherish  the  desire  of 
the  Altar — the  dream  of  the  Gravestone.  But 
the  hoard  was  amassed  so  slowly; — now  old 
Gawtrey  was  attacked  by  illness; — now  there 
was  some  little  difficulty  in  the  rent;  now  some 
fluctuation  in  the  price  of  work;  and  now,  and 
more  often  than  all,  some  demand  on  her  char- 
ity, which  interfered  with,  and  drew  from,  the 
pious  savings.  This  vv-as  a  sentiment  in  which 
her  new  friend  sympathized  deeply;  for  he, 
too,  remembered  that  his  first  gold  had  bought 
that  humble  stone  which  still  preserved  upon 
the  earth  the  memory  of  his  mother. 

Meanwhile,  days  crept  on,  and  no  new  vio- 
lence was  offered  to  Fanny.  Vaudemont 
learned,  then,  by  little  and  little — and  Fanny's 
account  was  very  confused — the  nature  of  the 
danger  she  had  run. 

It  seemed  that  one  day,  tempted  by  the 
fineness  of  the  weather  up  the  road  that  led 
from  the  suburb  farther  into  the  country,  Fanny 
was  stopped  by  a  gentleman  in  a  carriage,  who 
accosted  her,  as  she  said,  very  kindly:  and 
after  several  questions,  which  she  answered 
with  her  usual  unsuspecting  innocence,  learned 
her  trade,  insisted  on  purchasing  some  articles 
of  work  which  she  had  at  the  moment  in  her 
basket,  and  promised  to  procure  her  a  constant 
purchaser,  upon  much  better  terms  than  she 
had  hitherto  obtained,  if  she  would  call  at  the 
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house  of  a  Mrs.  West,  about  a  mile  from  the 
suburb  towards  London.  This  she  promised 
to  do,  and  this  she  did,  according  to  the  address 
he  gave  her.  She  v/as  admitted  to  a  lady  more 
gaily  dressed  than  Fanny  had  ever  seen  a  lady 
before, — the  gentleman  was  also  present, — they 
both  loaded  her  with  compliments,  and  bought 
her  work  at  a  price  which  seemed  about  to 
realize  all  the  hopes  of  the  poor  girl  as  to  the 
grave-stone  for  William  Gawtrey, — as  if  his 
evil  fate  pursued  that  wild  man  beyond  the 
grave,  and  his  very  tomb  was  to  be  purchased 
by  the  gold  of  the  polluter  ! 

The  lady  then  appointed  her  to  call  again; 
but  meanwhile,  she  met  Fanny  in  the  streets, 
and  while  she  was  accosting  her,  it  fortunately 
chanced  that  Miss  Semper  the  milliner  passed 
that  way — turned  round,  looked  hard  at  the 
lady,  used  very  angry  language  to  her,  seized 
Fanny's  hand,  led  her  away,  while  the  lady  slunk 
off;  and  told  her  that  the  said  lady  was  a  very 
bad  woman,  and  that  Fanny  must  never  speak 
to  her  again.  Fanny  most  cheerfully  promised 
this.  And,  in  fact,  the  lady,  probably  afraid, 
whether  of  the  mob  or  the  magistrates,  never 
again  came  near  her. 

"And,"  said  Fanny,  "I  gave  the  money 
they  had  both  given  to  me  to  Miss  Semper, 
who  said  she  would  send  it  back." 

"You  did  rihgt,  Fanny;  and  as  you  made 
one  promise  to  Miss  Semper,  so  you  must 
make  me  one — never  to  stir  from  home  again 
without  me  or  some  other  person.  No,  no 
other  person — only  me.  I  will  give  up  every- 
thing else  to  go  with  you." 

"Will  you  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  promise  !  I  used  to 
like  going  alone,  but  that  was  before  you  came, 
brother." 

And  as  Fanny  kept  her  promise,  it  would 
have  been  a  bold  gallant  indeed  who  would 
have  ventured  to  molest  her  by  the  side  of 
that  stately  and  strong  protector. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Ti'non.  Each  thing  *s  a  thief : 

The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough 

power 
Have  unchetk'd  theft. 
•  »  *  #  # 

The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world 

affords, 

To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command."— T^zwfw  of  Athens. 

On  the  day  and  at  the  hour  fixed  for  the  in- 


terview with  the  stranger  who  had  visited  Mr. 
Beaufort,  Lord  Lilburne  was  seated  in  the 
library  of  his  brother-in-law;  and  before  the 
elbow-chair,  on  which  he  lolled  carelessly, 
stood  our  old  friend  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Bow  Street 
notability. 

"  Mr.  Sharp,"  said  the  peer,  "  I  have  sent 
for  you  to  do  me  a  little  favor.  I  expect  a 
man  here  who  professes  to  give  Mr.  Beaufort, 
my  brother-in  law,  some  information  about  a 
lawsuit.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  exact 
value  of  his  evidence.  I  wish  \ou  to  ascer- 
tain all  particulars  about  him.  Be  so  good  as 
to  seat  yourself  in  the  porter's  chair  in  the 
hall;  note  him  when  he  enters,  unobserved 
yourself — but  as  he  is  probably  a  stranger  to 
you,  note  him  still  more  when  he  leaves  the 
house;  follow  him  at  a  distance;  find  our 
where  he  lives,  whom  he  associates  with, 
where  he  visits,  their  names  and  directions, 
what  his  character  and  calling  are; — in  a  word, 
everything  you  can,  and  report  to  me  each 
evening.  Dog  him  well,  never  lose  sight  of 
him — you  will  be  handsomely  paid.  You 
understand  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Sharp,  "  leave  me  alone, 
my  lord.  Been  employed  before  by  your 
lordship's  brother  in-law.  We  knows  what's 
what." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  To  your  post. — I  expect 
him  every  moment." 

And,  in  fact,  Mr.  Sharp  had  only  just  en- 
sconced himself  in  the  porter's  chair  when  the 
stranger  knocked  at  the  door — in  another  mo- 
ment he  was  shown  in  to  Lord  Lilburne. 

"  Sir,"  said  his  lordship,  without  rising,  "  be 
so  good  as  to  take  a  chair.  Mr.  Beaufort  is 
obliged  to  leave  town — he  has  asked  me  to  see 
you — I  am  one  of  his  family — his  wife  is  my 
sister — you  may  be  as  frank  with  me  as  with 
him, — more  so,  perhaps.' 

"I  beg  the  fauvour  of  your  name,  sir,"  said 
the  stranger,  adjusting  his  collar. 

"  Yours  first — business  is  business." 

"Well,  then,  Captain  Smith." 

"  Of  what  regiment  ? "  * 

"Half-pay." 

"  I  am  Lord  Lilburne.  Your  name  is  Smith 
— humph  !  "  added  the  peer,  looking  over  some 
notes  before  him.  "I  see  it  is  also  the  name 
of  the  witness  appealed  to  by  Mrs.  Morton — 
humph  !  " 

At  this  remark,  and  still  more  at  the  look 
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which  accompanied  it,  the  countenance,  before 
impudent  and  complacent,  of  Captain  Smith 
fell  into  visible  embarrassment;  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  said,  with  a  little  hesitation, — 

"  My  lord,  that  witness  is  living  !  " 

"  No  doubt  of  it — witnesses  never  die  where 
property  is  concerned  and  imposture  intended." 

At  this  moment  the  servant  entered,  and 
placed  a  little  note,  quaintly  folded,  before 
Lord  Lilburne.  He  glanced  at  it  in  surprise 
— opened,  and  read  as  follows,  in  pencil: — 

"My  Lord, — I  knows  the  man;  take  caer 
of  him;  he  is  as  big  a  roge  as  ever  stept;  he 
was  transported  some  three  year  l^ack,  and  un- 
less his  time  has  been  shortened  by  the  Home, 
he's  absent  without  leve.  We  used  to  call  him 
Dashing  Jerry.  That  ere  youngster  we  went 
arter,  by  Mr.  Bofort's  wish,  was  a  pal  of  his. 
Scuze  the  liberty  I  take,  "  J.  Sharp." 

While  Lord  Lilburne  held  this  effusion  to 
the  candle,  and  spelled  his  way  through  it, 
Captain  Smith,  recovering  his  self-composure, 
thus  proceeded: — 

"  Imposture,  my  lord  !  imposture  !  I  really 
don't  understand.  Your  lordship  really  seems 
so  suspicious,  that  it  is  quite  uncomfortable. 
I  am  sure  it  is  all  the  same  to  me;  and  if  Mr. 
Beaufort  does  not  think  proper  to  see  me  him- 
self, why  I'd  best  make  my  bow." 

And  Captain  Smith  rose. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  sir.  What  Mr.  Beaufort 
may  yet  do,  I  cannot  say;  but  I  know  this, 
you  stand  charged  of  a  very  grave  offence, 
and  if  your  witness  or  witnesses — you  may 
have  fifty,  for  what  I  care — are  equally  guilty, 
so  much  the  worse  for  them." 

"  My  lord,  I  really  don't  comprehend." 

"Then  I  will  be  more  plain.  I  accuse  you 
of  devising  an  infamous  falsehood  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extorting  money.  Let  your  witnesses 
appear  in  court,  and  I  promise  that  you,  they, 
and  the  young  man,  Mr.  Morton,  whose  claim 
they  set  up,  shall  be  indicted  for  conspiracy — 
conspiracy,  if  accompanied  (as  in  the  case  of 
your  witnesses)  with  perjury,  of  the  blackest 
die.  Mr.  Smith,  I  know  you;  and,  before  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow,  I  shall  know  also  if  you 
had  his  majesty's  leave  to  quit  the  colonies  ! 
Ah  !  I  am  plain  enough  now,  I  see." 

And  Lord  Lilbourne  threw  himself  back  to 
his  chair  and  coldly  contemplated  the  white 
5.— 12 


face  and  dismayed  expression  of  the  crest- 
fallen captain.  That  most  worthy  person,  aftei 
a  pause  of  confusion,  amaze,  and  fear,  made 
an  involuntary  stride,  with  a  menacing  gesture, 
towards  Lilburne  ;  the  peer  quitely  placed  his 
hand  on  the  bell. 

"One  moment  more."  said  the  latter  ;  "If 
I  ring  this  bell,  it  is  to  place  you  in  custody. 
Let  Mr.  Beaufort  but  see  you  here  once  again 
— nay,  let  him  but  hear  another  word  of  this 
pretended  lawsuit — and  you  return  to  the  col- 
onies. Pshaw  !  Frown  not  at  me,  sir  !  A  Bow 
Street  officer  is  in  the  hall.  Begone  ! — no, 
stop  one  moment,  and  take  a  lesson  in  li'fe. 
Never  again  attempt  to  threaten  people  of 
property  and  station.  Around  every  rich  man 
is  a  wall — better  not  run  your  head  against  it." 

"  But  I  swear  solemnly,"  cried  the  knave, 
with  an  emphasis  so  startling,  that  it  carried 
with  it  the  appearance  of  truth,  "  that  the 
marriage  did  take  place." 

"  And  I  say,  no  less  solemnly,  that  any  one 
who  swears  it  in  a  court  of  law  shall  be  prose- 
cuted for  perjury  ! — Bah  !  you  are  a  sorry 
rogue,  after  all  !  " 

And  with  an  air  of  supreme  and  half- com- 
passionate contempt.  Lord  Lilburne  turned 
away  and  stirred  the  fire.  Captain  Smith 
muttered  and  fumbled  a  moment  with  his 
gloves,  then  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
sneaked  out. 

That  night  Lord  Lilburne  again  received 
his  friends,  and  amongst  his  guests  came 
Vaudemont.  Lilburne  was  one  who  liked  the 
study  of  character,  especially  the  character 
of  men  wrestling  against  the  world.  Wholly 
free  from  every  species  of  ambition,  he  seemed 
to  reconcile  himself  to  his  apathy  by  examin- 
ing into  the  disquietude,  the  mortification,  the 
heart's  wear  and  tear,  which  are  the  lot  of  the 
ambitious.  Like  the  spider  in  his  hole,  he 
watched  with  hungry  pleasure  the  flies  strug- 
gling in  the  web;  through  whose  slimy 
labyrinth  he  walked  with  an  easy  safety. 
Perhaps,  one  reason  why  he  loved  gaming 
was  less  from  the  joy  of  winning  than  the 
philosophical  complacency  with  which  he 
feasted  on  the  emotions  of  those  who  lost:  al- 
ways serene,  and,  except  in  debauch,  always  pas- 
sionless,— Majendie,  tracing  the  experiments 
of  science  in  the  agonies  of  some  tortured 
dog,  could  not  be  more  wrapt  in  the  science, 
and  more  indifferent  to  the  dog,  than  Lord^ 
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LiJburne,  ruining  a  victim,  in  the  analysis  of 
human  passions, — stoical  in  the  writhings  of 
the  wretch  whom  he  tranquilly  dissected. 

He  wished  to  win  money  of  Vaudemont — 
to  ruin  this  man,  who  presumed  to  be  more 
generous  than  other  people — to  see  a  bold  ad- 
venturer submitted  to  the  wheel  of  the  For- 
tune which  reigns  in  a  pack  of  cards; — and 
ail,  of  course,  without  the  least  hate  to  the 
man  whom  he  then  saw  for  the  first  time.  On 
the  contrary,  he  felt  a  respect  for  Vaudemont. 
Like  most  worldly  men,  Lord  Lilburne  was 
prepossessed  in  favor  of  those  who  seek  to  rise 
in  life:  and  like  men  who  have  excelled  in  manly 
and  athletic  exercises,  he  was  also  prepos- 
sessed in  favor  of  those  who  appeared  fitted 
for  the  same  success. 

Liancourt  took  aside  his  friend,  as  Lord 
Lilburne  was  talking  with  his  other  guests: — 

"  I  need  not  caution  you,  who  never  play, 
not  to  commit  yourself  to  Lord  Lilburne's 
tender  mercies;  remember,  he  is  an  admirable 
player." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Vaudemont,  "  I  want  to 
know  this  man:  I  have  reasons  which  alone  in- 
duce me  to  enter  his  house.  I  can  afford  to 
venture  something,  because  I  wish  to  see  if  I 
can  gain  something  for  one  dear  to  me.  And 
for  the  rest  (he  muttered) — I  know  him  too 
well  not  to  be  on  my  guard."  With  that  he 
joined  Lord  Lilburne's  group  and  accepted  the 
invitation  to  the  card-table.  At  supper,  Vau- 
demont conversed  more  than  was  habitual  to 
him;  he  especially  addressed  himself  to  his 
host,  and  listened,  with  great  attention,  to 
Lilburne's  caustic  comments  upon  every  topic 
successively  started.  And  whether  it  was  the 
art  of  De  Vaudemont,  or  from  an  interest  that 
Lord  Lilburne  took  in  studying  what  was  to 
him  a  new  character, — or  whether  that,  both 
men  excelling  peculiarly  in  all  masculine  ac- 
complishments, their  conversation  was  of  a  na- 
ture that  was  more  attractive  to  themselves 
than  to  others;  it  so  happened,  that  they  were 
still  talking  while  the  daylight  already  peered 
through  the  window  curtains. 

"And  I  have  outstayed  all  your  guests," 
said  De  Vaudemont,  glancing  round  the 
emptied  room. 

*•  It  is  the  best  compliment  you  could  pay 
me.  Another  night  we  can  enliven  our  t^te-a- 
tite  with  /cart^;  though  at  yr)ur  age,  and  with 
your  appearance,  I  am  surprised.  Monsieur  de 


Vaudemont,  that  you  are  fond  of  play:  I 
should  have  thought  that  it  was  not  in  a  pack 
of  cards  that  you  looked  for  hearts.  But  per- 
haps you  are  blase  betimes  of  the  beau 
sexe'' 

"  Yet  yowx  lordship's  devotion  to  it  is,  per- 
haps, as  great  now  as  ever  ?  " 

"  Mine  ? — no,  not  as  ever.  To  different 
ages  different  degrees.  At  your  age  I  wooed; 
at  mine  I  purchase — the  better  plan  of  the 
two:  it  does  not  take  up  half  so  much  time." 

"Your  marriage,  I  think.  Lord  Lilburne, 
was  not  blessed  with  children.  Perhaps  some- 
times you  feel  the  want  of  them  ?  " 

"  If  I  did,  I  could  have  them  by  the  dozen. 
Other  ladies  have  been  more  generous  in  that 
department  than  the  late  Lady  Lilburne, 
Heaven  rest  her  !  " 

"  And,"  said  Vaudemont,  fixing  his  eyes  with 
some  earnestness  on  his  host,  "  if  you  were 
really  persuaded  that  you  had  a  child,  or  per- 
haps a  grandchild — the  mother  one  whom  you 
loved  in  your  first  youth — a  child  affectionate, 
beautiful,  and  especially  needing  your  care  and 
protection,  would  you  not  suffer  that  child, 
though  illegitimate,  to  supply  to  you  the  want 
of  filial  affection  ?  " 

"  Filial  affection,  mon  cher  repeated  Lord 
Lilburne,  "  needing  my  care  and  protection  ! 
Pshaw  !  In  other  words,  would  I  give  board 
and  lodging  to  some  young  vagabond  who  was 
good  enough  to  say  he  was  son  to  Lord  Lil- 
burne ?  " 

"  But  if  you  were  convinced  that  the  claimant 
were  your  son,  or  perhaps  your  daughter — 
a  tenderer  name  of  the  two,  and  a  more  help- 
less claimant  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  you 
are  doul)tless  a  man  of  gallantry  and  of  the 
world.  If  the  children  whom  the  law  forces 
on  one  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  such  dam- 
nable plagues,  judge  if  one  would  father  those 
whom  the  law  permits  us  to  disown  I  Natural 
children  are  the  Parias  of  the  world,  and  / — 
am  one  of -the  Brahmans." 

"  But,"  persisted  Vaudemont,  "  forgive  me 
if  I  press  the  question  farther.  Perhaps  I 
seek  from  your  wisdom  a  guide  to  my  own 
conduct; — suppose,  then,  a  man  had  loved, 
had  wronged,  the  mother; — suppose  that  in  the 
child  he  saw  one  who,  without  his  aid,  might  be 
exposed  to  every  curse  with  which  the  Parias 
(true,  the  Parias  /)  of  the  world  are  too  often 
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visited,  and  who  with  his  aid  might  become, 
as  age  advanced,  his  companion,  his  nurse,  his 
comforter  " 

"  Tush  !  "  interrupted  Lilburne,  with  some 
impatience;  I  know  not  how  our  conversation 
fell  on  such  a  topic — but  if  you  really  ask  my 
opinion  in  reference  to  any  case  in  practical 
life,  you  shall  have  it.  Look  you,  then,  Mon- 
sieur de  Vaudemont,  no  man  has  studied  the 
art  of  happiness  more  than  I  have;  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  great  secret — have  as  few  ties  as 
possible.  Nurse  ! — pooh  !  you  or  I  could  hire 
one  by  the  week  a  thousand  times  more  use- 
ful and  careful  than  a  bore  of  a  child.  Com- 
forter ! — a  man  of  mind  never  wants  comfort. 
And  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sorrow  while  we 
have  health  and  money,  and  don't  care  a  straw 
for  anybody  in  the  world.  If  you  choose  to 
love  people,  their  health  and  circumstances,  if 
either  go  wrong,  can  fret  you:  that  opens 
many  avenues  to  pain.  Never  live  alone,  but 
always  feel  alone.  You  think  this  unamiable: 
possibly.  I  am  no  hypocrite,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  never  affect  to  be  anything  but  what  I  am — 
John  Lilburne." 

As  the  peer  thus  spoke,  Vaudemont,  leaning 
against  the  door,  contemplated  him  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  interest  and  disgust.  "  And 
John  Lilburne  is  thought  a  great  man,  and 
William  Gawtrey  was  a  great  rogue.  You 
don't  conceal  your  heart  ? — no,  I  understand. 
Wealth  and  power  have  no  need  of  hypocrisy: 
you  are  the  man  of  vice — Gawtrey,  the  man  of 
crime.  You  never  sin  against  the  law — he  was 
a  felon  only  by  his  trade.  And  the  felon  saved 
from  vice  the  child,  and  from  want  the  grand- 
child {\'our  flesh  and  blood)  whom  you  disown: 
,  which  will  Heaven  consider  the  worst  man  ? 
No,  poor  Fanny  I  I  see  I  am  wrong.  If  he 
would  own  you,  I  would  not  give  you  up  to  the 
ice  of  such  a  soul: — better  the  blind  man  than 
the  dead  heart  !  " 

"Well,  Lord  Lilburne,"  said  De  Vaudemont 
aloud,  shaking  off  his  reverie,  "I  must  own 
that  your  philosophy  seems  to  me  the  wnsest 
for  yourself.  For  a  poor  man  it  might  be  dif- 
ferent— the  poor  need  affection." 

Ay,  the  poor  certainly,"  said  Lord  Lil- 
burne, with  an  air  of  patronizing  candor. 

"  And  I  will  own  farther,"  continued  De 
Vaudemont,  that  I  have  willingly  lost  my 
money  in  return  for  the  instruction  I  have  re- 
ceived in  hearing  you  converse." 


You  are  kind:  come  and  take  your  revenge 
next  Thursday.  Adieu." 

As  Lord  Lilburne  undressed,  and  his  valet 
attended  him,  he  said  to  that  worthy  function- 
ary— 

"  So  you  have  not  been  able  to  make  out 
the  name  of  the  stranger — the  new  lodger  you 
tell  me  of?" 

"  No,  my  lord.  They  only  say  he  is  a  very 
fine-looking  man." 

''You  have  not  seen  him  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord.  What  do  you  wish  me  now 
to  do  ?" 

"  Humph  !  Nothing  at  this  moment  !  you 
manage  things  so  badly,  you  might  get  me 
into  a  scrape.  I  never  do  anything  which  the 
law,  or  the  police,  or  even  the  newspapers,  can 
get  hold  of.  I  must  think  of  some  other  way 
— humph  !  I  never  give  up  what  I  once  com- 
mence, and  I  never  fail  in  what  I  undertake  ! 
If  life  had  been  worth  what  fools  trouble  it 
with — business  and  ambition — I  suppose  I 
should  have  been  a  great  man  with  a  very  bad 
liver — ha  !  ha  !  I,  alone,  of  all  the  world,  ever 
found  out  what  the  world  was  goOd  for  I  Draw 
the  curtains,  Dykeman." 


CHAPTER  VIL 

"  Org.  Welcome  thou  ice  that  sitt'st  about  his  heart! 
No  heat  can  ever  thaw  thee!  " — Ford:  Broken  Heart. 
Nearch.  Honorable  infamy!" — Ibid. 

"  Amyc.  Her  tenderness  hath  yet  deserved  no  rigor, 
So  to  be  crossed  by  fate ! 

''Arm.  You  misapply,  sir, 
With  favor  let  me  speak  it,  what  Apollo 
Hath  clouded  in  dim  sense!" — Ibid. 

If  Vaudemont  had  fancied  that,  consider- 
ing the  age  and  poverty  of  Simon,  it  was  his 
duty  to  see  whether  Fanny's  not  more  legal, 
but  more  natural  protector  were,  indeed,  the 
unredeemed  and  unmalleable  egotist  which 
Gawtrey  had  painted  him,  the  conversation 
of  one  night  was  sufficient  to  make  him  aban- 
don for  ever  the  notion  of  advancing  her 
claims  upon  Lord  Lilburne.  But  Philip  had 
another  motive  in  continuing  his  acquaintance 
with  that  personage.  The  sight  of  his  moth- 
er's grave  had  recalled  to  him  the  image 
of  that  lost  brother  over  whom  he  had  vowed 
to  watch.    And,  despite  the  deep  sense  of 
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wronged  affection  with  which  he  yet  remem- 
bered the  cruel  letter  that  had  contained  the 
last  tidings  of  Sidney,  Philip's  heart  clung 
with  undying  fondness  to  that  fair  shape 
associated  with  all  the  happy  recollections  of 
childhood;  and  his  conscience  as  well  as  his 
love  asked  him,  each  time  that  he  passed  the 
churchyard,  'Will  you  make  no  effort  to  obey 
that  last  prayer  of  the  mother  who  consigned 
her  darling  to  your  charge?'  Perhaps,  had 
Philip  been  in  want,  or  had  the  name  he  now 
bore  been  sullied  by  his  conduct,  he  might 
have  shrunk  from  seeking  one  whom  he  might 
injure,  but  could  not  serve. 

But  though  not  rich,  he  had  more  than 
enough  for  tastes  as  hardy  and  simple  as  any 
to  which  soldier  of  fortune  ever  limited  his  de- 
sires. And  he  thought,  with  a  sentiment  of 
just  and  noble  pride,  that  the  name  which  Eu- 
genie had  forced  upon  him  had  been  borne 
spotless  as  the  ermine  through  the  trials  and 
vicissitudes  he  had  passed  since  he  had  as- 
sumed it.  Sidney  could  give  him  nothing, 
and  therefore  it  was  his  duty  to  seek  Sidney 
out.  Now,  he  had  always  believed  in  his  heart 
that  the  Beauforts  were  acquainted  with  a 
secret  which  he  more  and  more  pined  to  pene- 
trate. He  would,  for  Sidney's  sake,  smother 
his  hate  to  the  Beauforts;  he  would  not  reject 
their  acquaintance  if  thrown  in  his  way;  nay, 
secifre  in  his  change  of  name  and  his  altered 
features,  from  all  suspicion  on  their  part,  he 
would  seek  that  acquaintance  in  order  to  find 
his  brother  and  fulfil  Catherine's  last  com- 
mands. His  intercourse  \vith  Lilburne  would 
necessarily  bring  him  easily  into  contact  with 
Lilburne's  family.  And  in  this  thought  he 
did  not  reject  the  invitations  pressed  on  him. 
He  felt,  too,  a  dark  and  absorbing  interest  in 
examining  a  man  who  was  in  himself  the  in- 
carnation of  the  World — the  World  of  Art — 
the  World  as  the  Preacher  paints  it — the  hol- 
low, sensual,  sharp-witted,  self-wrapped  World 
— the  World  that  is  all  for  this  life,  and  thinks 
of  no  P\iture  and  no  Ciod  ! 

Lord  Lili)urne  was,  indeed,  a  study  for  deep 
contemplation.  A  study  to  perplex  the  ordi- 
nary thinker,  and  task  to  the  utmnst  the  analy- 
sis of  more  profound  reflection.  William 
Gawtrey  had  possessed  no  common  talents  ; 
he  had  discovered  that  his  life  had  been 
one  mistake  ; — Lord  Lilburne's  intellect  was 
far  keener  than  Gawtrey's,  and  he  had  never 


made,  and  if  he  had  lived  to  the  age  of  Old 
Parr,  never  would  have  made  a  similar  dis- 
covery. He  never  wrestled  against  a  law, 
though  he  slipped  through  all  laws  !  And  he 
knew  no  remorse,  for  he  knew  no  fear.  Lord 
Lilburne  had  married  early,  and  long  survived, 
a  lady  of  fortune,  the  daughter  of  the  then 
Premier — the  best  match,  in  fact  of  his  day. 
And  for  one  very  brief  period  of  his  life  he 
had  suffered  himself  to  enter  into  the  field  of 
politics — the  only  ambition  common  with  men 
of  equal  rank.  He  showed  talents  that  might 
have  raised  one  so  gifted  by  circumstance  to 
any  height  and  then  retired  at  once  into  his 
old  habits  and  old  system  of  pleasure.  ''  I 
wish  to  try,"  said  he  once,  "  if  fame  was  worth 
one  headache,  and  I  have  convinced  myself 
that  the  man  who  can  sacrifice  the  bone  in  his 
mouth  to  the  shadow  of  the  bone  in  the  water 
is  a  fool."  From  that  time  he  never  attended 
the  house  of  Lords,  and  declared  himself  of 
no  politicial  opinions  one  way  or  the  other. 

Nevertheless,  the  world  had  a  general  belief 
in  his  powers,  and  Vaudemont  reluctantly  sub- 
scribed to  the  world's  verdict.  Yet  he  had 
done  nothing,  he  had  read  but  little,  he 
laughed  at  the  world  to  its  face, — and  that 
last  was,  after  all,  the  main  secret  of  his  as- 
cendency over  those  who  were  drawn  into  his 
circle.  That  contempt  of  the  world  placed  the 
world  at  his  feet.  His  sardonic  and  polished 
indifference,  his  professed  code  that  there  was 
no  life  worth  caring  for  but  his  own  life,  his 
exemption  from  all  cant,  prejudice,  and  dis- 
guise, the  frigid  lubricity  with  which  he  glided 
out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Conventional,  when- 
ever it  so  pleased  him,  without  shocking  the 
Decorums  whose  sense  is  in  their  ear,  and  who 
are  not  roused  by  the  deed  but  by  the  noise, — ■ 
all  this  had  in  it  the  marrow  and  essence  of  a 
system  triumphant  with  the  vulgar;  for  little 
minds  give  importance  to  the  man  who  gives 
importance  to  nothing.  Lord  Lilburne's  au- 
thority, not  in  matters  of  taste  alone,  but  in 
those  which  the  world  calls  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense,  was  regarded  as  an  oracle.  He 
cared  not  a  straw  for  the  ordinary  baubles  that 
attract  his  order;  he  had  refused  both  an 
earldom  and  the  garter,  and  this  was  often 
quoted  in  his  honor.  But  you  only  try  a 
man's  virtue  when  you  offer  him  something 
that  he  covets. 

The  earldom  and  the  garter  were  to  Lord 
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Lilburne  no  more  tempting  inducements  than 
a  doll  or  a  skipping-rope;  had  you  offered  him 
an  infallible  cure  for  the  gout,  or  an  antidote 
against  old  age,  you  might  have  hired  him,  as 
your  lackey,  on  your  own  terms.  Lord  Lil- 
burne's  next  heir  was  the  son  of  his  only 
brother,  a  person  entirely  dependant  on  his 
uncle.  Lord  Lilburne  allowed  him  i,ooo/.  a 
year,  and  kept  him  always  abroad  in  a  diplo- 
matic situation.  He  looked  upon  his  successor 
as  a  man  who  wanted  power,  but  not  inclina- 
tion, to  become  his  assassin. 

Though  he  lived  sumptuously  and  grudged 
himself  nothing.  Lord  Lilburne  was  far  from 
an  extravagant  man:  he  might,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered close;  for  he  knew  how  much  of  com- 
fort and  consideration  he  owed  to  his  money, 
and  valued  it  accordingly;  he  knew  the  best 
speculations  and  the  best  investments.  If  he 
took  shares  in  an  American  canal,  you  might 
be  sure  that  the  shares  w^ould  soon  be  double 
in  value;  if  he  purchased  an  estate,  you  might 
be  certain  it  was  a  bargain.  This  pecuniary 
tact  and  success  necessarily  augmented  his 
fame  for  wisdom. 

He  had  been  in  early  life  a  successful  gam- 
bler, and  some  suspicions  of  his  fair  play  had 
been  noised  abroad;  but,  as  has  been  recently 
seen  in  the  ins'tance  of  a  m.an  of  rank  equal  to 
Lilburne's,  though,  perhaps,  of  less  acute  if 
more  cultivated  intellect,  it  is  long  before  the 
pigeon  v.^ll  turn  round  upon  a  falcon  of  breed 
and  mettle.  The  rumors,  indeed,  were  so 
vague  as  to  carry  with  them  no  weight.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  of  his  career,  w^hen  in  the  full 
flush  of  health  and  fortune,  he  had  renounced 
the  gaming-table.  Of  late  years,  as  advanc- 
ing age  made  time  more  heavy,  he  had  re- 
sumed the  resource,  and  with  all  his  former 
good  luck.  The  money-market,  the  table,  the 
sex,  constituted  the  other  occupations  and 
amusements  with  which  Lord  Lilburne  filled 
up  his  rosy  leisure. 

Another  way  by  which  this  man  had  acquired 
reputation  for  ability  was  this, — he  never  pre- 
tended to  any  branch  of  knowledge  of  which 
he  was  ignorant,  any  more  than  to  any  virtue 
in  which  he  was  deficient.  Honesty  itself  was 
never  more  free  from  quackery  or  deception 
than  was  this  embodied  and  walking  Vice.  If 
the  world  chose  to  esteem  him,  he  did  not  buy 
its  opinion  by  imposture.  No  man  ever  saw 
Lord  Lilburne's  name  in  a  public  subscription, 


whether  for  a  new  church,  or  a  Bible  Society, 
or  a  distressed  family, — no  man  ever  heard  of 
his  doing  one  generous,  benevolent,  or  kindly 
action, — no  man  was  ever  startled  by  one 
philantropic,  pious,  or  amiable  sentiment  from 
those  mocking  lips.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
John  Lord  Lilburne  was  not  only  esteemed 
but  liked  by  the  world,  and  set  up  in  the  chair 
of  its  Rhadamanthuses.  In  a  word,  he  seemed 
to  Vaudemont,  and  he  w^as  so  in  reality,  a 
brilliant  example  of  the  might  of  Circumstance 
— an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way 
reputation  and  influence  by  a  rich,  well-born 
man,  to  whom  the  will  a  kingdom  is.  A  little 
of  genius,  and  Lord  Lilburne  would  have 
made  his  vices  notorious  and  his  deficiencies 
glaring;  a  little  of  heart,  and  his  habits  would 
have  led  him  into  countless  follies  and  dis- 
creditable scrapes. 

It  w'as  the  lead  and  the  stone  that  he  carried 
about  him,  that  preserved  his  equilibrium, 
no  matter  which  way  the  breeze  blew.  But 
all  his  qualities,  positive  or  negative,  would 
have  availed  him  nothing  without  that  position 
which  enabled  him  to  take  his  ease  in  that  inn, 
the  world— which  presented,  to  every  detec- 
tion of  his  w^ant  of  intrinsic  nobleness,  the  irre- 
proachable respectability  of  a  high  name,  a 
splendid  mansion,  and  a  rent-roll  without  a 
flaw.  Vaudemont  drew  comparisons  between 
Lilburne  and  Gawtrey,  and  he  comprehended 
at  last,  why  one  was  a  low  rascal  and  the  other 
a  great  man. 

Although  it  was  but  a  few  days  after  their 
first  introduction  to  each  other,  Vaudemont 
had  been  twice  to  Lord  Lilburne's  and  their 
acquaintance  was  already  on  an  easy  footing 
— when  one  afternoon,  as  the  former  was  rid- 
ing through  the  streets  towards   H  ,  he 

met  the  peer,  mounted  on  a  stout  cob,  which, 
from  its  symmetrical  strength,  pure  English 
breed,  and  exquisite  grooming,  showed  some- 
thing of  these  sporting  tastes  for  which,  in 
earlier  life,  Lord  Lilburne  had  been  noted. 
I       Why,  Monsieur   de  Vaudemont,  what 
j  brings  you  to  this  part  of  the  town  ? — curiosity 
;  and  the  desire  to  explore  ? " 
!       That  might  be  natural  enough  in  me;  but 
'  you,  who  know  London  so  well; — rather  what 
I  brings  yoit  here  ?  " 

I  Why  I  am  returning  from  a  long  ride.  I 
,  have  had  symptoms  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and 
I  been  trying  to  keep  it  off  by  exercise.    I  have 
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l)een  to  a  cottage  that  belongs  to  me,  some 
miles  from  town — a  pretty  place  enough  by  the 
way — you  must  come  and  see  me  there  next 
month.  I  shall  fill  the  house  for  a  battue  !  I 
have  some  tolerable  covers — you  are  a  good 
shot,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'  I  have  not  practised,  except  with  a  rifle, 
for  some  years." 

That's  a  pity;  for  as  I  think  a  week's 
shooting  once  a-year  quite  enough,  I  fear  that 
your  visit  to  me  at  Fernside  may  not  be  suf- 
ficiently long  to  put  your  hand  in." 

"  Fernside  !  " 

"  Yes;  is  the  name  familiar  to  you  ?  " 

"I  think  I  have  heard  it  before.  Did  your 
lordship  purchase  or  inherit  it  ?  " 

"  I  bought  it  of  my  brother-in-law.  It  be- 
longed to  his  brother — a  gay,  wild  sort  of 
fellow,  who  broke  his  neck  over  a  six-barred 
gate; — through  that  gate  my  friend  Robert 
walked  the  same  day  into  a  very  fine 
estate  !  " 

"  I  have  heard  so.  The  late  Mr.  Beaufort, 
then,  left  no  children  ? " 

Yes;  two.  But  they  came  into  the  world 
in  the  primitive  way  in  which  Mr.  Owen  wishes 
us  all  to  come — too  naturally  for  the  present 
state  of  society,  and  Mr.  Owen's  parallelogram 
was  not  ready  for  them.  By  the  way,  one  of 
them  disappeared  at  Paris; — you  never  met 
with  him.    I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Under  what  name  ?  " 

"  Morton." 
Morton  I — hem  I    What  Christian  name  ?  " 

"  Philip." 

"  Philip  !— no.  But  did  Mr.  Beaufort  do 
nothing  for  the  young  men  ?  I  think  I  have 
heard  somewhere  that  he  took  compassion  on 
one  of  them." 

*•  Have  you  ?  Ah,  my  brother-in-law  is  pre- 
cisely one  of  those  excellent  men  of  whom  the 
world  always  speaks  well.  No;  he  would  very 
willingly  have  served  either  or  both  the  boys, 
but  the  mother  refused  all  his  overtures  and 
went  to  law,  I  fancy.  The  elder  of  these  bas- 
tards turned  out  a  sad  fellow,  and  the  younger, 
—  I  don't  know  exactly  where  he  is,  but  no 
doubt  with  one  of  his  mother's  relations. 
You  seem  to  interest  yourself  in  natural  chil- 
dren, my  dear  Vaudemont  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  people  have 
doubted  if  I  were  a  natural  son  ?" 

"  Ah  I  I  understand  now.    But  are  you  go- 


ing ?— I  was  in  hopes  you  would  have  turned 
back  my  way,  and  " 

''You  are  very  good;  but  I  have  a  particular 
appointment,  and  I  am  now  too  late.  Good 
morning.  Lord  Lilburne." 

Sidney  with  one  of  his  mother's  relations  ! 
Returned,  perhaps,  to  the  Mortons  !  How, 
had  he  never  before  chanced  on  a  conjecture 
so  probable  ?  He  would  go  at  once  ! — that 
very  night  he  would  go  to  the  house  from 
which  he  had  taken  his  brother.  At  least,  and 
at  the  worst,  they  might  give  him  some  clue. 

Buoyed  with  this  hope  and  this  resolve,  he 

rode  hastily  to  H  ,  to  announce  to  Simon 

and  Fanny  that  he  should  not  return  to  them, 
perha])s,  for  two  or  three  days.  As  he  entered 
the  suburb,  he  drew  up  by  the  statuary  of 
whom  he  had  purchased  his  mother's  grave- 
stone. 

The  artist  of  the  melancholy  trade  was  at 
work  in  his  yard. 

"  Ho  !  there  !  "  said  Vaudemont  looking 
over  the  low  railing;  "is  the  tomb  1  have 
ordered  nearly  finished?" 

"Why,  sir,  as  you  were  so  anxious  for  de- 
spatch, and  as  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  get 
a  new  one  ready,  I  thought  of  giving  you  this, 
which  is  finished  all  but  the  inscription.  It 
was  meant  for  Miss  Deborah  Pi*imme;  but  her 
nephew  and  heir  called  on  me  yesterday  to 
say,  that  as  the  poor  lady  died  worth  less  by 
5000/.  than  he  had  expected,  he  thought  a 
handsome  wooden  tomb  would  do  as  well,  if  I 
could  get  rid  of  this  for  him.  It  is  a  beauty, 
sir.    It  will  look  so  cheerful  " 

"  Well,  that  will  do:  and  you  can  place  it 
now  where  I  told  you." 

"  In  three  days,  sir," 

"  So  be  it."  And  he  rode  on,  muttering, 
''  Fanny,  your  pious  wish  will  be  fulfilled. 
But  flowers, — will  they  suit  that  stone  ?  " 

He  put  up  his  horse,  and  walked  through 
the  lane  to  Simon's. 

As  he  approached  the  house,  he  saw  Fanny's 
bright  eyes  at  the  window.  She  was  watching 
his  return.  She  hastened  to  open  the  door  to 
him,  and  the  world's  wanderer  felt  what  music 
there  is  in  the  footstep,  what  summer  there  is 
in  the  smile,  of  Welcome  ! 

"  My  dear  Fanny,"  he  said,  affected  by  her 
joyous  greeting,  "  it  makes  my  heart  warm  to 
see  you.  I  have  brought  you  a  present  from 
town.    When  I  was  a  boy,  I  remember  that 
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my  poor  mother  was  fond  of  singing-  some 
simple  songs,  which  often,  somehow  or  other, 
come  back  to  me,  when  I  see  and  hear  you. 
I  fancy  you  would  understand  and  like  them 
as  well  at  least  as  I  do — for  Heaven  knows 
(he  added  to  himself)  my  ear  is  dull  enough 
generally  to  the  jingle  of  rhyme."  And  he 
placed  in  her  hands  a  little  volume  of  those 
exquisite  songs  in  which  Burns  has  set  Nature 
to  music. 

''Oh!  you  are  so  kind,  brother,"  said 
Fanny,  with  tears  swimming  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  kissed  the  book. 

After  their  simple  meal,  Vaudemont  broke 
to  Fanny  and  Simon  the  intelligence  of  his  in- 
tended departure  for  a  few  days.  Simon 
heard  it  with  the  silent  apathy  into  which,  ex- 
cept on  rare  occasions,  his  life  had  settled. 
But  Fanny  turned  away  her  face  and  wept. 
It  is  but  for  a  day  or  two,  Fanny." 

''  An  hour  is  very — very  long  sometimes," 
said  the  girl,  shaking  her  head  mournfully. 

"  Come,  I  have  a  little  time  yet  left,  and  the 
air  is  mild,  you  have  not  been  out  to-day,  shall 
we  walk  " 

"  Hem  !  "  interrupted  Simon,  clearing  his 
throat,  and  seeming  to  start  into  sudden  ani- 
mation; "had  not  you  better  settle  the  board 
and  lodging  before  you  go  ?  " 

"  Oh,  grandfather  !  "  cried  Fanny,  springing 
to  her  feet,  with  such  a  blush  upon  her  face. 

''  Nay,  child,"  said  Vaudemont,  laughingly; 
"  your  grandfather  only  anticipates  me.  But 
do  not  talk  of  board  and  lodging;  Fanny  is  as 
a  sister  to  me,  and  our  purse  is  in  com- 
mon." 

"  I  should  like  to  feel  a  sovereign — just  to 
/<?^/it,"  muttered  Simon,  in  a  sort  of  apologetic 
tone,  that  was  really  pathetic;  and  as  Vaude- 
mont scattered  some  coins  on  the  table,  the 
old  man  clawed  them  up,  chuckling  and  talk- 
ing to  himself;  and,  rising  with  great  alacrity, 
hobbled  out  of  the  room  like  a  raven  carrying 
some  cunning  theft  to  its  hiding-place. 

This  was  so  amusing  to  Vaudemont  that  he 
burst  out  fairly  into  an  incontrollable  laughter. 
Fanny  looked  at  him,  humbled  and  wondering, 
for  some  moments;  and  then,  creeping  to  him, 
put  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm  and  said, — 

"  Don't  laugh — it  pains  me.  It  was  not 
nice  in  grandpapa;  but — but,  it  does  not  mean 
anything.  It — it— don't  laugh— Fanny  feels 
so  sad  !  " 


"Well,  you  are  right.  Come,  put  on  your 
bonnet,  we  will  go  out." 

Fanny  obeyed;  but  with  less  ready  delight 
than  usual.  And  they  took  their  way  through 
lanes  over  which  hung,  still  in  the  cool  air,  the 
leaves  of  the  yellow  autumn. 

Fanny  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  timidly,  "  that 
people  here  think  me  very  silly  ?  " — do  you 
think  so,  too  ?  " 

Vaudemont  was  startled  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  question,  and  hesitated.  Fanny  looked  up 
in  his  dark  face  anxiously  and  inquiringly. 
"  Well,"  she  said,  "  you  don't  answer  ?  " 
"  My  dear  Fanny,  there  are  some  things  in 
which  I  could  wish  you  less  childlike  and,  per- 
haps, less  charming.    Those  strange  snatches 

of  song,  for  instance  " 

"  What  !  do  you  not  like  me  to  sing  !  It  is 
my  way  of  talking." 

"Yes;  sing,  pretty  one  I    But  sing  some- 
thing that  we  can  understand, — sing  the  songs 
1 1  have  given  you,  if  you  will.    And  now, 
may  I  ask  why  you  put  to  me  that  question  ?  " 

"  I  have  forgotten,"  said  Fanny,  absently, 
and  looking  down. 

Now,  at  that  instant,  as  Philip  Vaudemont 
bent  over  the  exceeding  sweetness  of  that 
young  face,  a  sudden  thrill  shot  through  his 
^  heart,  and  he,  too,  became  silent,  and  lost  in 
I  thought.    Was  it  possible  that  there  could 
i  creep  into  his  breast  a  wilder  affection  for 
j  this  creature  than   that  of  tenderness  and 
I  pity  ?    He  was  startled  as  the  idea  crossed 
I  him.    He  shrunk  from  it  as  a  profanation — as 
'  a  crime — as  a  frenzy.    He  with  his  fate  so 
uncertain  and  chequered — he  to  link  himself 
with  one  so  helpless — he  to  debase  the  very 
poetry  that  clung  to  the  mental  temperament 
!  of  this  pure  being,  with  the  feelings  which 
I  every  fair  face  may  awaken  to  every  coarse 
i  heart — to  love  Fanny  !  No,  it  was  impossible  I 
I  For  what  could  he  love  in  her  but  beauty, 
which  the  very  spirit  had  forgotten  to  guard  ? 
And  she — could  she  even  know  what  love 
was?    He  despised  himself  for  even  admit- 
ting such  a  thought;  and  with  that  iron  and 
hardy  vigor  which  belonged  to  his  mind,  re- 
i  solved  to  watch  closely  against  every  fancy 
j  that  would  pass  the  fairy  boundary  which  sep- 
,  arated  Fanny  from  the  world  of  women. 

He  was  roused  from  this  self-commune  by 
an  abrupt  exclamation  from  his  companion. 
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*•  Oh  I  I  recollect  now,  why  I  asked  you 
that  question.  There  is  one  thing  that  always 
puzzles  me — I  want  you  to  explain  it.  Why 
does  everything  in  life  depend  upon  money? 
You  see  even  my  poor  grandfather  forgot  how 
irood  vou  are  to  us  both, — when — when  


Ah  !  I  don't  understand — it  pains — it  puzzles 
me  !  " 

"  Fanny,  look  there — no,  to  the  left — you 
see  that  old  woman,  in  rags,  crawling  wearily 
along  :  turn  now  to  the  right — you  see  that 
fine  house  glancing  through  the  trees,  with  a 
carriage-and-four  at  the  gates  ?  The  difference 
between  that  old  woman  and  the  owner  of  that 
house  is — Money  ;  and  who  shall  blame  your 
grandfather  for  liking  money  ?  " 

Fanny  understood  ;  and  while  the  wise  man 
thus  moralized,  the  girl,  whom  his  very  com- 
passion so  haughtily  contemned,  moved  away  to 
the  old  woman  to  do  her  little  best  to  smooth 
<lown  those  disparities  from  which  wisdom  and 
moralizing  never  deduct  a  grain  !  Vaude- 
mout  felt  this  as  he  saw  her  glide  towards  the 
beggar  ;  but  when  she  came  bounding  back 
to  him,  she  had  forgotten  his  dislike  to  her 
songs,  and  was  chaunting,  in  the  glee  of  the 
heart  that  a  kind  act  had  made  glad,  one  of 
her  own  impromptu  melodies. 

Vaudemont  turned  away.  Poor  Fanny  had 
unconsciously  decided  his  self-conquest:  she 
guessed  not  what  passed  within  him,  but  she 
suddenly  recollected  what  he  had  said  to  her 
about  her  songs,  and  fancied  him  displeased. 

"  Ah  I  I  will  never  do  it  again.  Brother, 
don't  turn  away  !  " 

*'  But  we  must  go  home.  Hark  !  the  clock 
strikes  seven— I  have  no  time  to  lose.  And 
you  will  promise  me  never  to  stir  out  till  I 
return  ? " 

I  shall  have  no  heart  to  stir  out,"  said 
Fanny,  sadly;  and  then  in  a  more  cheerful 
voice,  she  added,  "  And  I  shall  sing  the  songs 
you  like,  before  you  come  back  again  !  " 


chaptp:r  viil 

'  Well  did  they  know  that  service  all  by  note; 
♦  »  *  * 

Some  singing  loud  as  if  they  had  complained, 
Some  with  their  notes  another  maimer  feigned." 

Chaucer:  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightin- 
i^tde,  modernized  by  WORDSWORTH. 

—  Mornk's  Edition. 

And  once  more,  sweet  Winandermere,  we 


are  on  the  banks  of  thy  happy  lake  ! — The 
softest  ray  of  the  soft  clear  sun  of  early  au. 
tumn  trembled  on  the  fresh  waters,  and  glanced 
through  the  leaves  of  the  limes  and  willows 
that  were  reflected — distinct  as  a  home  for  the 
Naiads — beneath  the  limpid  surface.  You 
might  hear  in  the  bushes  the  young  blackbirds 
trilling  their  first  untutored  notes.  And  the 
graceful  dragonfly,  his  wings  glittering  in  the 
translucent  sunshine,  darted  to  and  fro  the 
reeds  gathered  here  and  there  in  the  mimic 
bays  that  broke  the  shelving  marge  of  the 
grassy  shore. 

And  by  that  grassy  shore,  and  beneath  those 
shadowy  limes,  sat  the  young  lovers.  It  was 
the  very  place  where  Spencer  had  first  beheld 
Camilla.     And  now  they  were  met  to  say 

Farewell  !  " 

"  Oh,  Camilla  !  "  said  he,  with  great  emo- 
tion, and  eyes  that  swam  in  tears,  "  be  firm — be 
true.  You  know  how  my  whole  life  is  wrapped 
up  in  your  love.  You  go  amidst  scenes  where  all 
will  tempt  you  to  forget  me.  I  linger  behind 
in  those  which  are  consecrated  by  your  re- 
membrance, which  will  speak  to  me,  every 
hour  of  you.  Camilla,  since  you  do  love  me 
— you  do— do  you  not  ? — since  you  have  con- 
fessed it — since  your  parents  have  consented 
to  our  marriage,  provided  only  that  your  love 
last  (for  of  mine  there  can  be  no  doubt)  for 
one  year — one  terrible  year — shall  I  not  trust 
you  as  truth  itself  ?  ,  And  yet  how  darkly  I 
despair  at  times  !  " 

Camilla  innocently  took  the  hands  that, 
clasped  together,  were  raised  to  her,  as  if  in 
supplication,  and  pressed  them  kindly  between 
her  own. 

"  Do  not  doubt  me — never  doubt  my  affec- 
tion. Has  not  my  father  consented  ?  Re- 
flect, it  is  but  a  year's  delay  !  " 

"  A  year  ! — can  you  speak  thus  of  a  year — 
a  whole  year  ?  Not  to  see — not  to  hear  you 
for  a  whole  year,  except  in  my  dreams  !  And, 
if  at  the  end  your  parents  waver  ?  Your  father 
— I  distrust  him  still.  If  this  delay  is  but 
meant  to  wean  you  from  me, — if,  at  the  end, 
there  are  new  excuses  found, — if  they  then, 
for  some  cause  or  other  not  now  forseen,  still 
refuse  their  assent? — You — may  I  not  still 
look  to  you  ?  " 

Camilla  sighed  heavily;  and  turning  her 
meek  face  on  her  lover,  said,  timidly, — "  Never 
think  that  so  short  a  time  can  make  me  un- 
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faithful,  and  do  not  suspect  that  my  father  will 
break  his  promise." 

But,  if  he  does,  you  will  still  be  mine." 

*'  Ah,  Charles,  how  could  you  esteem  me  as 
as  a  wife  if  I  were  to  tell  you  I  could  forget 
I  am  a  daughter  ?  " 

This  was  said  so  touchingly,  and  with  so 
perfect  a  freedom  from  all  affectation,  that  her 
lover  could  only  reply  by  covering  her  hand 
with  his  kisses.  And  it  was  not  till  after  a 
pause  that  he  continued  passionately, — 

"  You  do  but  show  me  how  much  deeper  is 
my  love  than  yours.    You  can  never  dream  how 
I  love  you.    But  I  do  not  ask  you  to  love  me 
as  well — it  would  be  impossible.    My  life  from 
my  earliest  childhood  has  been  passed  in  these  ! 
solitudes; — a  happy  life,  though  tranquil  and  | 
monotonous,  till  you  suddenly  broke  upon  it.  j 
You  seemed  to  me  the  living  form  of  the  very  | 
poetry  I  had  worshipped — so  bright — so  heav- ' 
enly — I  loved  you  from  the  very  first  moment  | 
that  we  met.    I  am  not  like  other  men  of  my ' 
age.     I  have  no  pursuit — no    occupation —  | 
nothing  to  abstract  me  from  your  thought.  ' 
And  I  love  3^ou  so  purely— so  devotedly,  Ca- 
milla.   I  have  nev^r  known  even  a  passing 
fancy  for  another.    You  are  the  first — the  only 
woman — it  ever  seemed  to  me  possible  to  love. 
You  are  my  Eve — your  presence  m.y  paradise  ! 
Think  how  sad  I  shall  be  w^hen  you  are  gone 
— how  I  shall  visit  every  spot  your  footstep 
has  hallowed — how  I  shall  count  every  mo- 
ment till  the  year  is  past  !  " 

While  he  thus  spoke,  he  had  risen  in  that 
restless  agitation  which  belongs  to  great  emo- 1 
tion;  and  Camilla  now  rose  also,  and  said,  | 
soothingly,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  | 
with  tender  but  modest  frankness,  And  shall  i 
I  not  also  think  of  you  ?  I  am  sad  to  feel  that  | 
you  will  be  so  much  alone — no  sister — no  j 
brother  !  " 

"  Do  not  grieve  for  that.  The  memory  of  j 
you  wull  be  dearer  to  me  than  comfort  from  ; 
all  else.    And  you  will  be  true  !  "  ; 

Camilla  made  no  answer  by  words,  but  h^ri 
eyes  and  her  color  spoke.    And  in  that  mo- !  young  men  you  say 


am  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of  your  nephew, 
and  to  the  very  handsome  proposals  you  make, 
still  I  cannot  consent  to  abridge  the  time  I 
have  named.  They  are  both  very  young. 
What  is  a  year  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  long  time  when  it  is  a  year  of  sus- 
pense," said  the  recluse,  shaking  his  head. 

It  is  a  longer  time  when  it  is  a  year  of 
domestic  dissension  and  repentance.  And  it 
is  a  very  true  proverb, — '  Mary  in  haste  and 
repent  at  leisure.'  No  !  If  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  young  people  continue  of  the  same 
mind,  and  no  unforseen  circumstances  oc- 
cur " 

"  No  unforeseen  circumstances,  Mr.  Beau- 
fort ! — that  is  a  new  condition — it  is  a  very 
vague  phrase." 

"My  dear  sir,  it  is  hard  to  please  you.  Un- 
foreseen circumstances,"  said  the  wary  father, 
W'ith  a  wise  look,  "  means  circumstances  that 
we  don't  foresee  at  present.  I  assure  you  that 
I  have  no  intention  to  trifle  with  you,  and  I 
shall  be  sincerely  happy  in  so  respectable  a 
connection." 

"  The  young  people  ir.ay  write  to  each 
other  ?  " 

"Why,  I'll  consult  Mrs.  Beaufort.  At  all 
events,  it  must  not  be  very  often,  and  Camilla 
is  well  brought  up,  and  will  show  all  the  letters 
to  her  mother.  I  don't  much  like  a  corre- 
spondence of  that  nature.    It  often  leads  to 

unpleasant  results;  if,  for  instance  " 

"  If  what  ?  " 

"  Why,  if  the  parties  change  their  minds,  and 
my  girl  were  to  marry  another.  It  is  not  pru- 
dent in  matters  of  business,  my  dear  sir,  to 
put  down  anything  on  paper  that  can  be 
avoided," 

Mr.  Spencer  opened  his  eyes.  "  Matters  of 
business,  Mr.  Beaufort  !  " 

"Well,  is  not  m.arriage  a  matter  of  business, 
and  a  very  grave  rratter  too?  More  lawsuits 
about  marriage  and  settlements,  etc.,  than  I 
like  to  think  of. — But  to  change  the  subject. 
You  have  never  heard  anything  more  of  those 


ment,  while  plighting  eternal  truth,  they  forgot  j 
that  they  were  about  to  part  ? 

Meanwhile,  in  a  room  in  the  house  which, 
screened  by  the  foliage,  was  only  partially  vis- ; 
ible  where  the  lovers  stood,  sat  Mr.  Robert  \ 
Beaufort  and  Mr.  Spencer.  I 
"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  former,  "that  I 


"  No,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  rather  inaudibly, 
and  looking  down. 

"  And  it  is  your  firm  impression  that  the 
elder  one,  Philip,  is  dead?" 

"  I  don't  doubt  it." 

"  That  w^as  a  very  vexatious  and  improper 
lawsuit  their  mother  brougrht  ao-ainst  me.  Do 
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you  know  that  some  wretched  imposter,  who, 
it  appears,  is  a  convict  broke  loose  before  his 
time,  has  threatened  me  with  another,  on  the 
part  of  one  of  those  young  men.  You  never 
heard  anything  of  it — eh  ?  " 

"Never,  upon  my  honor," 

"  And,  of  course,   you  would  not  counte- 
nance so  villainous  an  attempt  ?  " 
Certainly  not." 

"Because  f/iaf  would  break  off  our  contract 
at  once.  But  you  are  too  much  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  honor.  Forgive  me  so  improper 
a  question.  As  for  the  younger  Mr.  Morton, 
I  have  no  ill-feeling  against  him.  But  the 
elder  I — Oh,  a  thorough  reprobate  !  a  very 
alarming  character  !  I  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  my  member  of  the  family  while  the  elder 
lived;  it  would  only  expose  me  to  every  spe- 
cies of  insult  and  imposition.  And  now  I 
think  we  have  left  our  young  friends  alone 
long  enough. 

But  stay,  to  prevent  future  misunderstand- 
ing, I  may  as  well  read  over  again  the  heads 
of  the  arrangement  you  honor  me  by  pro- 
posing. You  agree  to  settle  your  fortune  after 
your  decease,  amounting  to  23,000/.  and  your 
house,  with  twenty-hve  acres,  one  rood,  and 
two  poles,  more  or  less,  upon  your  nephew 
and  my  daughter,  jointly — remainder  to  their 
children.  Certainly,  without  offence,  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  Camilla  might  do  bet- 
ter; still,  you  are  so  very  respectable,  and  you 
speak  so  handsomely,  that  I  cannot  touch 
upon  that  point;  and  I  own,  that  though  there  is 
a  large  nominal  rent-roll  attached  to  Beaufort 
Court,  (indeed,  there  is  not  a  finer  property  in 
the  county),  yet  there  are  many  incumbrances, 
and  ready  money  would  not  be  convenient  to 
me.  Arthur, — poor  fellow,  a  very  fine  young 
man,  sir, — is,  as  I  have  told  you  in  perfect  con- 
fidence, a  little  imprudent  and  lavish;  in  short, 
your  offer  to  dispense  with  any  dowry  is  ex- 
tremely liberal,  and  proves  your  nephew 
is  actuated  by  no  mercenary  feelings:  such 
conduct  prepossesses  me  highly  in  your  favor 
and  his  too." 

Mr.  Spencer  bowed,  and  the  great  man  ris- 
ing, with  a  stiff  affectation  of  kindly  affability, 
put  his  arm  into  the  uncle's,  and  strolled  with 
him  across  the  lawn  towards  the  lovers.  And 
such  is  life — love  on  the  lawn  and  settlements 
in  the  parlor  I 

The  lover  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  ap- 


proach of  the  elder  parties.  And  a  change 
came  over  his  face  as  he  saw  the  dry  aspect, 
and  marked  the  stealthy  stride,  of  his  future 
father-in-law;  for,  then,  there  flashed  across 
him  a  dreary  reminiscence  of  early  childhood; 
the  happy  evening  when,  with  his  joyous  father, 
that  grave  and  ominous  aspect  was  firSt  be- 
held; and  then  the  dismal  burial,  the  funereal 
sables,  the  carriage  at  the  door,  and  he  him- 
self clinging  to  the  cold  uncle  to  ask  him  to 
say  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  mother  who  now 
slept  far  away. 

"Well,  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, patronizingly,  "  your  good  uncle  and 
myself  are  quite  agreed — a  little  time  for 
reflection,  that  s  all.  Oh  !  I  don't  think  the 
worse  of  you  for  wishing  to  abridge  it.  But 
papas  must  be  papas." 

There  was  so  little  jocular  about  that  sedate 
man,  that  this  attempt  at  jovial  good  humor 
seemed  harsh  and  grating — the  hinges  of  that 
wily  mouth  wanted  oil  for  a  hearty  smile. 

"  Come,  don't  be  faint-hearted,  Mr.  Charles. 
'  Faint  heart,' — you  know  the  proverb.  You 
must  stay  and  dine  with  us.  We  return  to- 
morrow to  town.  I  should  tell  you,  that  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  a  letter  from  my  son 
Arthur,  announcing  his  return  from  Baden,  so 
we  must  give  him  the  meeting— a  very  joyful 
one  you  may  guess.  We  have  not  seen  him 
these  three  years.  Poor  fellow  !  he  says  he 
has  been  very  ill,  and  the  waters  have  ceased 
to  do  him  any  good.  But  a  little  quiet  and 
country  air  at  Beaufort  Court  will  set  him  up, 
I  hope." 

Thus  running  on  about  his  son,  then  about 
his  shooting — about  Beaufort  Court  and  its 
splendors — about  parliament  and  its  fatigues 
— about  the  last  French  Revolution,  and  the 
last  English  election — about  Mrs.  Beaufort, 
and  her  good  qualities  and  bad  health — about, 
in  short,  everything  relating  to  himself,  some 
things  relating  to  the  public,  and  nothing  that 
related  to  the  persons  to  whom  his  conversa- 
tion was  directed,  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  wore 
away  half  an  hour,  when  the  Spencers  took 
their  leave,  promising  to  return  to  dinner. 

"  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  as  the  boat, 
which  the  young  man  rowed,  bounded  over  the 
water  towards  their  quiet  home;  "Charles,  I 
dislike  these  Beauforts  !  " 

"  Not  the  daughter  >  " 

"No,  she  is  beautiful,  and  seems  good;  not 
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so  handsome  as  your  poor  mother,  but  who 

ever  was  ?  "  here  Mr.  Spencer  sighed,  and 

repeated  some  lines  from  Shenstone. 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Beaufort  suspects  in  the 
least  who  I  am  ?  " 

"Why,  that  puzzles  me;  I  rather  think  he 
does." 

"  And  that  is  the  cause  of  the  delay  !  I  knew 
it." 

"  No,  on  the  contrary,  I  incline  to  think  he 
has  some  kindly  feeling  to  you,  though  not  to 
your  brother,  and  that  it  is  such  a  feeling  that 
made  him  consent  to  your  marriage.  He 
sifted  me  very  closely  as  to  what  I  knew  of  the 
young  Mortons — observed  that  you  were  very 
handsome,  and  that  he  had  fancied  at  first  that 
he  had  seen  you  before." 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"  Yes:  and  looked  hard  at  me  while  he  spoke; 
and  said  more  than  once,  significantly,  '  So 
his  name  is  Charles  ?  *  He  talked  about  some 
attempt  at  imposture  and  litigation,  but  that 
was,  evidently,  merely  invented  to  sound  me 
about  your  brother — whom,  of  course,  he  spoke 
ill  of — impressing  on  me,  three  or  four  times, 
that  he  would  never  have  anything  to  say  to 
any  of  the  family  while  Philip  lived." 

"And  you  told  him,"  said  the  young  man, 
hesitatingly,  and  with  a  deep  blush  of  shame 

over  his  face,  "  that  you  were  persuad  

that  is,  that  you  believed  Philip  was — 
was  " 

"Was  dead  !  Yes — and  without  confusion. 
For  the  more  I  reflect  the  more  I  think  he 
must  be  dead.  At  all  events,  you  may  be 
sure  that  he  is  dead  to  us,  that  we  shall  never 
hear  more  of  him." 

"Poor  Philip  !  " 

"Your  feelings  are  natural;  they  are  worthy 
of  your  excellent  heart;  but  remember,  what 
would  have  become  of  you  if  you  had  stayed 
with  him  I  " 

"True!"  said  the  brother,  with  a  slight 
shudder, — "  a  career  of  suffering — crime — 
perhaps,  the  gibbet  !  Ah  I  what  do  I  owe 
you  ? " 

The  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Beaufort's  that  day 
was  constrained  and  formal,  though  the  host, 
in  unusual  good-humor,  sought  to  make 
himself  agreeable.  Mrs.  Beaufort,  languid 
and  afflicted  with  headache,  said  little.  The 
two  Spencers  were  yet  more  silent.  But  the 
younger  sat  next  to  her  he  loved;  and  both 


hearts  were  full:  and  in  the  evening,  they  con- 
trived to  creep  apart  into  a  corner  by  the 
window,  through  which  the  starry  heavens 
looked  kindly  on  them.  They  conversed  in 
whispers,  with  long  pauses  between  each:  and 
at  times,  Camilla's  tears  flowed  silently  down 
her  cheeks,  and  were  followed  by  the  false 
smiles  intended  to  cheer  her  lover. 

Time  did  not  fly,  but  crept  on  breathlessly 
and  heavily.  And  then  came  the  last  parting 
— formal,  cold — before  witnesses.  But  the 
I  lover  could  not  restrain  his  emotion,  and  the 
hard  father  heard  his  suppressed  sob,  as  he 
closed  the  door. 

It  will  now  be  well  to  explain  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Beaufort's  heightened  spirits,  and  the 
motives  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to  his 
daughter's  suitor. 

This,  perhaps,  can  be  best  done,  by  laying 
before  the  reader  the  following  letters  that 
passed  between  Mr.  Beaufort  and  Lord  Lil- 
burne. 

From  Lord  LiLBURNE/t"  Robert  Beaufort,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"  Dear  Beaufort, — I  think  I  have  settled,  pretty 
satisfactorily,  your  affair  with  your  unwelcome  visitor. 
The  first  thing  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  do,  was  to 
learn  exactly  what  and  who  he  was,  and  with  what 
parties  that  could  annoy  you,  he  held  intercourse.  I 
sent  for  Sharp,  the  Bow  street  ofiicer,  and  placed  him 
in  the  hall  to  mark,  and  afterwards  to  dog  and  keep 
watch  on  your  new  friend.  The  moment  the  latter  en- 
tered, I  saw  at  once,  from  his  dress  and  his  address, 
that  he  was  a  '  scamp;'  and  thought  it  highly  inexpe- 
dient to  place  you  in  his  power  by  any  money  transac- 
tions. While  talking  with  him,  Sharp  sent  in  a  billet 
containing  his  recognition  of  our  gentleman  as  a  trans- 
ported convict. 

"I  acted  accordingly;  soon  saw,  from  the  fellow's 
manner,  that  he  had  returned  before  his  time;  and  sent 
him  away  with  a  promise,  which  you  may  be  sure  he 
believes  will  be  kept,  that  if  he  molest  you  farther,  he 
shall  return  to  the  colonies,  and  that  if  his  lawsuit  pro- 
ceed, his  witness  or  witnesses  shall  be  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy and  perjury.  Make  your  mind  easy  so  far. 
For  the  rest,  I  own  to  you  that  I  think  what  he  says 
probable  enough:  but  my  object  in  setting  Sharp  to 
watch  him,  is  to  learn  what  other  parties  he  sees.  And 
if  there  be  really  anything  formidable  in  his  proofs  or 
witnesses,  it  is  with  those  other  parties  I  advise  you  to 
deal.  Never  transact  busmess  with  the  go-between,  if 
you  can  with  the  principal.  Remember,  the  two  young 
men  are  the  persons  to  arrange  with  after  all.  They 
must  be  poor,  and  therefore  easily  dealt  with.  For  if 
poor,  they  will  think  a  bird  in  the  hand  worth  two  in 
the  bush  of  a  lawsuit. 

"  If,  through  Mr.  Spencer,  you  can  learn  anything  of 
either  of  the  young  men,  do  so ;  and  try  and  open  some 
channel,  through  which  you  can  always  establish  a 
communication  with  them,  if  necessary.    Perhaps,  by 
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learning  their  early  history,  you  may  learn  something 
to  put  them  into  your  power. 

"  I  have  had  a  twinge  of  the  gout  this  morning;  and 
am  likely,  I  fear,  to  be  laid  up  for  some  weeks. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  LiLBURNE. 

P.S.— Sharp  has  just  been  here.  He  followed  the 
man  who  calls  himself  'Captain  Smith'  to  a  house  in 
Lambeth,  where  he  lodges,  and  from  which  he  did  not 
stir  till  midnight,  when  Sharp  ceased  his  watch.  On 
renewing  it  this  morning,  he  found  that  the  captain 
had  gone  off,  to  what  place  Sharp  has  not  yet  discov- 
ered. 

**  Burn  this  immediately." 


Frofn  Robert  Beaufort,  Esq.  M.P,,  to  the  Lord 

LiLBURNE. 

"  Dear  Lilburne,— Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for 
your  kindness;  you  have  done  admirably,  and  1  do  not 
see  that  I  have  anything  further  to  apprehend.  I  sus- 
pect that  it  was  an  entire  fabrication  on  that  man's 
part,  and  your  firmness  has  foiled  his  wicked  designs. 
Only  think,  1  have  discovered — I  am  sure  of  it — one  of 
the  Mortons;  and  he,  too,  though  the  younger,  yet,  in 
all  probability,  the  sole  pretender  the  fellow  could  set 
up.  You  remember  that  the  child  Sidney  had  disap- 
peared mysteriously, — you  remember  also,  how  much 
that  Mr.  Spencer  had  interested  himself  in  finding  out 
the  same  Sidney.  Well, — this  gentleman  at  the  Lakes 
is,  as  we  suspected,  the  identical  Mr.  Spencer,  and  his 
soi-disant  nephew,  Camilla's  suitor,  is  assuredly  no 
other  than  the  lost  Sidney.  The  moment  I  saw  the 
young  man  I  recognized  him,  for  he  is  very  little 
altered,  and  has  a  great  look  of  his  mother  in  the  bar- 
gain. Concealing  my  more  than  suspicions,  I,  how- 
ever, took  care  to  sound  Mr.  Spencer  (a  very  poor  soul), 
and  his  manner  was  so  embarrassed  as  to  leave  no 
<loubl  of  the  matter:  but  in  asking  him  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  brothers,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
that,  in  ail  human  probability,  the  elder  is  dead;  of 
this  Mr.  Spencer  seems  convinced.  I  also  assured  my- 
self that  neither  Spencer  nor  the  young  man  had  the 
remotest  connection  with  our  Captain  Smith,  nor  any 
idea  of  litigation.  This  is  very  satisfactory,  you  will 
allow.  And  now,  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  what  I 
have  done.  I  find  that  young  Morton,  or  Spencer,  as 
he  is  called,  is  desperately  enamoured  of  Camilla;  he 
seems  a  meek,  well-conditioned,  amiable,  young  man, 
•.vrites  poetry;— in  short,  rather  weak  than  otherwise. 
I  have  demanded  a  year's  delay,  to  allow  mutual  trial 
and  reflection.  This  gives  us  the  channel  for  constant 
information  which  you  advise  me  to  establish,  and  I 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  if  the  impostor 
makes  any  communication  to  them,  or  if  there  be  any 
news  of  the  brother.  If  by  any  trick  or  chicanery  (for 
I  will  never  believe  that  there  was  a  marriage)  a  law- 
suit that  might  be  critical  or  hazardous  can  be  cooked 
up.  I  can,  I  am  sure,  make  such  terms  with  Sidney, 
through  his  love  for  my  daughter,  as  would  effectively 
and  permanently  secure  me  from  all  further  trouble 
and  machinations  in  regard  to  rny  property.    And  if,  I 


during  the  year,  we  convince  ourselves  that,  after  all. 
there  is  not  a  leg  of  law  for  any  claimant  to  stand  on, 
I  may  be  guided  by  other  circumstances  how  far  1  shall 
finally  accept  or  reject  the  suit.  That  must  depend  on 
any  other  views  we  may  then  form  for  Camilla;  and  1 
shall  not  allow  a  hint  of  such  an  engagement  to  get 
abroad.  At  the  worst,  as  Mr.  Spencer's  heir,  it  is  not 
so  very  bad  a  match,  seeing  that  they  dispense  with  all 
marriage-portion,  etc. — a  proof  how  easily  they  can  be 
managed.  I  have  not  let  Mr.  Spencer  see  that  I  have 
discovered  his  secret,  I  can  do  that  or  not,  according 
to  circumstances  hereafter,  neither  have  I  said  any- 
thing of  my  discovery  to  Mrs.  B.  or  Camilla.  At  pres- 
ent, '  least  said  soonest  mended.  I  heard  from  Arthur 
to-day.  He  is  on  his  road  home,  and  we  hasten  to 
town,  sooner  than  we  expected,  to  meet  him.  He  com- 
plains still  of  his  health.  We  shall  all  go  down  to 
Beaufort  Court.  I  write  this  at  night,  the  pretended 
uncle  and  sham  nephew  having  just  gone.  But  though 
we  start  to-morrow,  you  will  get  this  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore we  arrive,  as  Mrs.  Beaufort's  health  renders  short 
stages  necessary.  I  really  do  hope  that  Arther,  also, 
will  not  be  an  invalid,  poor  fellow!  one  in  a  family  is 
quite  enough;  and  I  find  Mrs,  Beaufort's  delicacy  very 
inconvenient,  especially  in  moving  about  and  in  keep- 
ing up  one's  county  connections,  A  young  man's 
health,  however,  is  soon  restored.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  of  your  gout,  except  that  it  carries  off  all  other 
complaints.  I  am  very  well,  thank  Heaven;  indeed, 
my  health  has  been  much  better  of  late  years:  Beau- 
fort Court  agrees  with  me  so  well!  The  more  I  reflect, 
the  more  I  am  astonished  at  the  monstrous  and  wicked 
impudence  of  that  fellow — to  defraud  a  man  out  of  his 
own  property!  You  are  quite  right, — certainly  a  con- 
spiracy. "  Yours  truly, 

"  R.  B. 

"  P.S. — I  shall  keep  a  constant  eye  on  the  Spencers. 
"  Burn  this  immediately." 

After  he  had  written  and  sealed  this  letter, 
Mr.  Beaufort  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly. 

And  the  next  day  that  place  was  desolate, 
and  the  board  on  the  lawn  announced  that  it 
was  again  to  be  let.  But  thither  daily,  in  rain 
or  sunshine,  came  the  solitary  lover,  as  a  bird 
that  seeks  its  young  in  the  deserted  nest: — 
Again  and  again  he  haunted  the  spot  where  he 
had  strayed  v/ith  the  lost  one, — and  again  and 
again  murmured  his  passionate  vows  beneath 
the  fast-fading  limes.  Are  those  vows  des- 
tined to  be  ratified  or  annulled  ?  Will  the  ab- 
sent forget,  or  the  lingerer  be  consoled  ?  Had 
the  characters  of  that  young  romance  been 
lightly  stamped  on  the  fancy  where  once  ob- 
literated they  are  erased  for  ever, — or  were 
they  graven  deep  in  those  tablets  where  the 
writing,  even  when  invisible,  exists  still,  and 
revives,  sweet  letter  by  letter,  when  the  light 
and  the  warmth  borrowed  from  the  One 
Bright  Presence  are  applied  to  the  faithful 
record  ?    There  is  but  one  Wizard  to  disclose 
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that  secret,  as  al!  others, — the  old  Graveciig- 
ger,  whose  Churchyard  is  the  Earth, — whose 
trade  is  to  find  burial-places  for  Passions  that 
seemed  immortal, — disinterring  the  ashes  of 
some  long-crumbling  Memory, — to  hollow  out 
the  dark  bed  of  some  new-perished  Hope; — 
He  who  determines  all  things,  and  prophesies 


none, — for  his  oracles  are  uucomprehended 
till  the  doom  is  sealed: — He  who  in  the  bloom 
of  the  fairest  affection  detects  the  hectic  that 
consumes  it,  and  while  the  hymn  rings  at  the 
altar,  marks  with  his  joyless  eye  the  grave  for 
the  bridal  vow. — Wherever  is  the  sepulchre, 
there  is  thy  temple,  O  melancholy  Time  ! 
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Und  zu  fines  Strojns  Gestaden 
Kam  ich,  der  nach  Alorgen  floss'' 

Schiller:  Der  Pilgrim. 


CHAPTER  1. 

"  Per  ambages  et  minisieria  deorum."  *— Petronius. 

Mr.  Roger  Morton  was  behind  his  counter 
one  drizzling,  melancholy  day.  Mr.  Roger 
Morton,  alderman,  and  twice  mayor  of  his 
native  town,  was  a  thriving  man.  He  had 
grown  portly  and  corpulent.  The  nightly 
potations  of  brandy  and  water,  continued  year 
after  year  with  mechanical  perseverance,  had 
deepened  the  roses  on  his  cheek.  Mr.  Roger 
Morton  was  never  intoxicated — he  "  only  made 
himself  comfortable."  His  constitution  was 
strong;  but,  somehow  or  other,  his  digestion 
was  not  as  good  as  it  might  be.  He  was  cer- 
tain that  something  or  other  diagreed  with 
him.  He  left  off  the  joint  one  day— the  pud- 
ding another.  Now  he  avoided  vegetables  as 
poison — and  now  he  submitted  with  a  sigh  to 
the  doctor's  interdict  of  his  cigar.  Mr.  Roger 
Morton  never  thought  of  leaving  off  the  brandy 
and  water:  and  he  would  have  resented  as  the 
height  of  impertinent  insinuation  any  hint  upon 
that  score  to  a  man  of  so  sober  and  respectable 
a  character. 

Mr.  Roger  Morton  was  seated — for  the  last 
four  years,  ever  since  his  second  mayoralty,  he 
had  arrogated  to  himself  the  dignity  of  a  chair. 
He  received  rather  than  served  his  customers. 
The  latter  task  was  left  to  two  of  his  sons. 
For  Tom,  after  much  cogitation,  the  profession 
of  an  apothecary  had  been  selected.  Mrs. 
Morton  observed,  that  it  was  a  genteel  busi- 
ness, and  Tom  harl  always  been  a  likely  lad. 

*  Through  the  mysteries  and  ministerings  of  the 
Rods. 


And  Mr.  Roger  considered  that  it  would  be  a 
great  comfort  and  a  great  saving  to  have  his 
medical  adviser  in  his  own  son. 

The  other  two  sons,  and  the  various  attend- 
ants of  the  shop,  were  plying  the  profitable 
trade,  as  customer  after  customer,  with  um- 
brellas and  in  pattens,  dropped  into  the 
tempting  shelter — when  a  man,  meanly  dressed, 
and  who  was  somewhat  past  middle  age,  with 
a  care-worn,  hungry  face,  entered  timidly,  He 
waited  in  patience  by  the  crowded  counter, 
elbowed  by  sharp-boned  and  eager  spinsters — 
and  how  sharp  the  elbows  of  spinsters  are,  no 
man  can  tell  who  has  not  forced  his  unwelcome 
way  through  the  agitated  groups  in  a  linen- 
draper's  shop!  —  the  man,  I  say,  waited 
patiently  and  sadly,  till  the  smallest  of  the 
shop-boys  turned  from  a  lady,  who,  after  much 
sorting  and  shading,  had  finally  decided  on  two 
yards  of  lilac-colored  penny  riband,  and  asked, 
in  an  insinuating  professional  tone, — 

''What  shall  I  show  you,  sir?" 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Morton.  Which 
is  he  ? " 

"  Mr.  Morton  is  engaged,  sir.  I  can  give 
you  what  you  want." 

"  No — it  is  a  matter  of  business — important 
business." 

The  boy  eyed  the  napless  and  dripping  hat, 
the  gloveless  hands,  and  the  rusty  neckcloth 
of  the  speaker;  and  said,  as  he  passed  his 
fingers  through  a  profusion  of  light  curls, — 

"  Mr.  Morton  don't  attend  much  to  business 
himself  now:  but  that's  he.  Any  cravats, 
sir?" 

The  man  made  no  an.swer,  but  moved  where 
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near  the  window,  and  chatting  with  the  banl^er 
of  the  town  (as  the  banker  tried  on  a  pair  of 
beaver  gloves),  sat  still — after  due  apology  for 
sitting — Mr,  Roger  Morton. 

The  alderman  lowered  his  spectacles  as  he 
glanced  grimly  at  the  lean  apparition  that 
shaded  the  spruce  banker,  and  said, — 

"Do  you  want  me,  friend  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  if  you  please; "  and  the  man  took 
off  his  shabby  hat,  and  bowed  low. 

"  Well,  speak  out.  No  begging  petition,  I 
hope  ? " 

"■  No,  sir  !    Your  nephews  " 

The  banker  turned  round,  and  in  his  turn 
eyed  the  newcomer.  The  linendraper  started 
back. 

"  Nephews  !  "  he  repeated,  with  a  bewildered 
look.  "  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  Wait  a  bit." 

"Oh,  I've  done  !"  said  the  banker,  smiling. 
''I  am  glad  to  find  we  agree  so  well  upon 
this  question:  I  knew  we  should.  Our  mem- 
ber will  never  suit  us  if  he  goes  on  in  this  way. 
Trade  must  take  care  of  itself.  Good  day  to 
you  !  " 

"  Nephew  !  "  repeated  Mr.  Morton,  rising, 
and  beckoning  to  the  man  to  follow  him  into 
the  back  parlor,  where  Mrs.  Morton  sat  castmg 
up  the  washing  bills. 

"  Now,"  said  the  husband,  closing  the  door, 
"  What  do  you  mean,  my  good  fellow  ?  " 

"  Sir,  what  I  wish  to  ask  you  is — if  you  can 
tell  me  what  has  become  of — of  the  the  young 

Beau  , —  that  is,  of  your  sister's  sons.  I 

understand  there  were  two — and  I  am  told 
that — that  they  are  both  dead.    Is  it  so  ?  " 

"What  is  that  to  you,  friend  ?  " 

"  An  please  you,  sir,  it  is  a  great  deal  to 
ihem  !  " 

"  Yes — ha  !  ha  ! — it  is  a  great  deal  to  every- 
body whether  they  are  alive  or  dead  !  "  Mr. 
Morton,  since  he  had  been  mayor,  now  and 
then  had  his  joke.    "  But  really  " 

"  Roger  ! "  said  Mrs.  Morton,  under  her 
breath,—"  Roger  !  " 

"Yes,  my  dear." 

"  Come  this  way— I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  this  bill."  The  husband  approached, 
and  bent  over  his  wife.    "  Who's  this  man  ? " 

"  I  don't  know." 

**  Depend  on  it,  he  has  some  claim  to  make, 
— some  bills,  or  something.  Don't  commit 
yourself — the  boys  are  dead  for  what  we 
know  ! " 


Mr.  Morton  hemmed,  and  returned  to  his 
visitor. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  aware  of 
what  has  become  of  the  young  men." 

"  Then  they  are  not  dead — I  thought  not  " 
exclaimed  the  man,  joyously. 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  say.  It's  many 
years  since  I  lost  sight  of  the  only  one  I  ever 
saw  ;  and  they  may  be  both  dead  for  what  I 
know." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  man.  "  Then  you  can 
give  me  no  kind  of — of — hint  like,  to  find  them 
out  ? 

"  No.    Do  they  owe  you  anything  ?  " 
"  It  does  not  signify  talking  now  sir.    I  beg 
your  pardon." 

"  Stay — who  are  you  ? " 

"  [  am  a  very  poor  man,  sir." 

Mr.  Morton  recoiled. 

"  Poor  !  Oh,  very  well— very  well.  You 
have  done  with  me  now.  Good  day — good 
day.    I'm  busy." 

The  stranger  pecked  for  a  moment  at  his 
hat — turned  the  handle  of  the  door — peered 
under  his  gray  eyebrows  at  the  portly  trader, 
who,  with  both  hands  buried  in  his  pockets, 
his  mouth  pursed  up,  like  a  man  about  to  say 
"  No  "—fidgeted  uneasily  behind  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton's chair.  He  sighed,  shook  his  head,  and 
vanished. 

Mrs.  Morton  rang  the  bell — the  maid-ser- 
vant entered. 

"Wipe  the  carpet,  Jenny; — dirty  feet  !  Mr. 
Morton, — it's  a  Brussells  !  " 

"  It  was  not  my  fault,  my  dear.  I  could 
not  talk  about  family  matters  before  the  whole 
shop.  Do  you  know,  I'd  quite  forgot  those 
poor  boys.  This  unsettles  me.  Poor  Cathe- 
rine !  she  was  so  fond  of  them.  A  pretty  boy 
that  Sidney,  too.  What  can  have  become  of 
them  ?  My  heart  rebukes  me.  I  v.'ish  I  had 
asked  the  man  more.'' 

"  More  ! — why,  he  was  just  going  to  beg." 

"  Beg — yes — very  true  !  "  said  Mr.  Morton, 
pausing  irresolutely;  and  then,  with  a  hearty 
tone,  he  cried  out, — "  And,  damme,  if  he  had 
begged,  I  could  afford  him  a  shilling  !  I'll  go 
after  him."  So,  saying,  he  hastened  back 
through  the  shop,  but  the  man  was  gone — the 
rain  was  falling — Mr.  Morton  had  his  thin 
shoes  on — he  blew  his  nose,  and  went  back  to 
the  counter.  But,  there,  still  rose  to  his  mem- 
ory the  pale  face  of  his  dead  sister;  and  a 
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voice  murmured  in  his  ear.  "  Brother,  where 
is  my  child  ?  " 

Pshaw  I  it  is  not  my  fault  if  he  ran  away. 
Bob,  go  and  get  me  the  county  paper." 

Mr.  Morton  had  again  settled  himself,  and 
was  deep  in  a  trial  for  murder,  when  another 
stranger  strode  haughtily  into  the  shop.  The 
new-comer  wrapped  in  a  pelisse  of  furs,  with  a 
thick  moustache,  and  an  eye  that  took  in  the 
whole  shop,  from  master  to  boy,  from  ceiling 
to  floor,  in  a  glance,  had  the  air  at  once  of  a 
foreigner  and  a  soldier.  Every  look  fastened 
on  him,  as  he  paused  an  instant,  and  then 
walking  up  to  the  alderman,  said, — 

"Sir,  you  are  doubtless  Mr.  Morton?" 

"  At  your  commands,  sir,"  said  Roger,  rising 
involuntarily. 

"  A  word  with  you,  then,  on  business." 

"  Business  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Morton,  turning 
rather  pale,  for  he  began  to  think  himself 
haunted;  "  anything  in  my  line,  sir  ?  I  should 
be  " 

The  stranger  bent  down  his  tall  stature, 
and  hissed  into  Mr.  Morton's  foreboding 
ear, — 

"  Your  nephews  I  " 

Mr.  Morton  was  literally  dumb-stricken. 
Yes,  he  certainly  7aas  haunted  !  He  stared 
at  this  second  questioner,  and  fancied  that 
there  was  something  very  supernatural  and 
unearthly  about  him.  He  was  so  tall,  and  so 
dark,  and  so  stern,  and  so  strange.  Was  it 
the  Unspeakable  himself  come  for  the  linen- 
draper?  Nephews  again!  The  uncle  of  the 
babes  in  the  wood  could  hardly  have  been 
more  startled  by  the  demand  ! 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Morton  at  last,  recovering 
his  dignity  and  somewhat  peevishly, — "  sir,  I 
don't  know  why  people  should  meddle  with 
my  family  affairs.  I  don't  ask  other  folks 
about  their  nephews.  I  have  no  nephew  that 
I  know  of." 

"  Permit  me  to  speak  to  you,  alone,  for  one 
instant." 

Mr.  Morton  sighed,  hitched  up  histrowsers, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  parlor,  where  Mrs. 
Morton,  having  finished  the  washing  bills,  was 
now  engaged  in  tying  certain  pieces  of  bladder 
round  certain  pots  of  preserves.  The  eldest 
Miss  Morton,  a  young  woman  of  five  or  six- 
and-twenty,  who  was  about  to  be  very  advan- 
tageously married  to  a  young  gentleman  who 
dealt  in  coals  and  played  the  violin  (for  N  


was  a  very  musical  town),  had  just  joined  her 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  "  The  Swiss  Boy, 
with  variations,"  out  of  a  sleepy  little  piano, 
that  emitted  a  very  painful  cry  under  the 
awakening  fingers  of  Miss  Margaret  Morton. 

Mr.  Morton  threw  open  the  door  with  a 
grunt,  and  the  stranger  pausing  at  the  thres- 
hold, the  full  flood  of  sound  (key  C)  upon 
which  "  the  Swiss  Boy  "  was  swimming  along, 
"  kine "  and  all,  for  life  and  death,  came 
splash  upon  him. 

"Silence!  can't  you?"  cried  the  father, 
putting  one  hand  to  his  ear,  while  with  the 
other  he  pointed  to  a  chair;  and  as  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton looked  up  from  the  preserves  with  that  air 
of  indignant  suffering  with  which  female 
meekness  upbraids  a  husband's  wanton  out- 
rage, Mr.  Roger  added,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders,— 

"My  nephews  again,  Mrs.  M.!" 

Miss  Margaret  turned  round,  and  dropped  a 
courtesy.  Mrs.  Morton  gently  let  fall  a  nap- 
kin over  the  preserves,  and  muttered  a  sort  of 
salutation,  as  the  stranger,  taking  off  his  hat, 
turned  to  mother  and  daughter  one  of  those 
noble  faces  in  which  Nature  has  written  her 
grant  and  warranty  of  the  lordship  of  creation. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "if  I  disturb  you. 
But  my  business  will  be  short.  I  have  come 
to  ask  you,  sir,  frankly,  and  as  one  who  has  a 
right  to  ask  it,  what  tidings  you  can  give  me 
of  Sidney  Morton  ?  " 

"  Sir,  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  him. 
He  was  taken  from  my  house,  about  twelve 
years  since,  by  his  brother.  Myself,  and  the 
two  Mr.  Beauforts,  and  another  friend  of  the 
family,  went  in  search  of  them  both.  My 
search  failed." 

"  And  theirs  ?  " 

"  I  understood  from  Mr.  Beaufort  that  they 
had  not  been  more  successful.  I  have  had  no 
communication  with  those  gentlemen  since. 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  In  all 
probability,  the  elder  of  the  boys, — who,  I 
fear,  was  a  sad  character, — corrupted  and 
ruined  his  brother;  and,  by  this  time  Heaven 
knows  what  and  where  they  are." 

"  And  no  one  has  inquired  of  you  since — no 
one  has  asked  the  brother  of  Catherine  Mor- 
ton, nay,  rather  of  Catherine  Beaufort — where 
is  the  child  intrusted  to  your  care  ?  " 

This  question,  so  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  his  superstition  had  rung  on  his  own 
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ears,  perfectly  appalled  the  worthy  alderman. 
He  staggered  back — stared  at  the  marked  and 
stern  face  that  lowered  upon  him — and  at  last 
cried, — 

"  For  pity's  sake,  sir,  be  just  !  What  could 
I  do  for  one  who  left  me  of  his  own  ac 
cord  ?  " 

"  The  day  you  had  beaten  him  like  a  dog. 
You  see,  Mr.  Morton,  I  know  all." 

"  And  what  are  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Morton,  re- 
covering his  English  courage,  and  feeling  him- 
self strangely  browbeaton  in  his  own  house; — 
What  and  who  are  you,  that  you  thus  take 
the  liberty  to  catechise  a  man  of  my  character 
and  respectability  ? " 

"  Twice  mayor  "  began  Mrs.  Morton. 

"  Hush,  mother  !  "  whispered  Miss  Margaret, 
— "don't  work  him  up." 

"  I  repeat,  sir,  what  are  you  ?  " 

"  What  am  I  ? — your  nephew  !  Who  am  I  ? 
Before  men,  I  bear  a  name  that  I  have  as- 
sumed,  and  not  dishonored — before  Heaven,  I 
am  Philip  Beaufort  !  " 

Mrs.  Morton  dropped  down  upon  her  stool. 
Margaret  murmured  "  My  cousin  !  "  in  a  tone 
that  the  ear  of  the  musical  coal-merchant 
might  not  have  greatly  relished.  And  Mr. 
,  Morton,  after  a  long  pause,  came  up  with  a 
frank  and  manly  expression  of  joy,  and  said, — 
Then,  sir,  I  thank  Heaven,  from  my 
heart,  that  one  of  my  sister's  children  stands 
alive  before  me  !  " 

"  And  now,  again,  I — I  whom  you  accuse  of 
having  corrupted  and  ruined  him — him  for 
whom  I  toiled  and  worked — him,  who  was  to 
me,  then,  as  a  last  surviving  son  to  some  anx- 
ious father — I,  from  whom  he  was  reft  and 
robbed — I  ask  you  again  for  Sidney — for  my 
brother  !  " 

"  And  again,  I  say,  that  I  have  no  informa- 
tion to  give  you — that — Stay  a  moment — stay. 
You  must  pardon  what  I  have  said  of  you  be- 
fore you  made  yourself  known.  I  went  but 
by  the  accounts  I  had  received  from  Mr. 
Beaufort.  Let  me  speak  plainly;  that  gentle- 
man thought,  right  or  wrong,  that  it  would  be 
a  great  thing  to  separate  your  brother  from 
you.  He  may  have  found  him — it  must  be  so 
— and  kept  his  name  and  condition  concealed 
from  us  all,  lest  you  should  detect  it.  Mrs. 
M.,  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  so  terrified  I  don't  know  what 
to  think,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  putting  her  hand 
5.— 13 


to  her  forehead,  and  see-sawing  herself  to  and 
fro  upon  her  stool. 

But  since  they  wronged  you — since  you  — 
you  seem  so  very — very  " 

"Very  much  the  gentleman,"  suggested 
Miss  Margaret. 

"Yes,  so  much  the  gentleman; — well  off, 
too,  I  should  hope,  sir," — and  the  experienced 
eye  of  Mr.  Morton  glanced  at  the  costly  sables 
that  lined  the  pelisse — "there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  your  learning  from  Mr.  Beaufort  all 
that  you  wish  to  know.  And  pray,  sir,  may  I 
ask,  did  you  send  any  one  here  to-day  to  make 
the  very  inquiry  you  have  made  ? " 

"  I  ? — no.    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  well — sit  down — there  may  be  some- 
thing in  all  this  that  you  may  make  out  better 
than  I  can." 

And  as  Philip  obeyed,  Mr.  Morton,  who  was 
really  and  honestly  rejoiced  to  see  his  sister's 
son  alive  and  apparently  thriving,  proceeded 
to  relate  pretty  exactly  the  conversation  he 
had  held  with  the  previous  visitor.  Philip 
listened  earnestly  and  with  attention.  Who 
could  this  questioner  be?  Some  one  who  knew 
his  birth — some  one  who  sought  him  out  ? — 
some  one,  who — Good  Heavens  !  could  it  be 
the  long-lost  witness  of  the  marriage  ? 

As  soon  as  that  idea  struck  him,  he  started 
from  his  seat,  and  entreated  Morton  to  accom- 
pany him  in  search  of  the  stranger,  "  You 
know  not,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  impressed  with 
that  energy  of  will  in  which  lay  the  talent  of 
his  mind, — "  you  know  not  of  what  importance 
this  may  be  to  my  prospects — to  your  sister's 
fair  name.  If  it  should  be  the  witness  returned 
at  last  I  Who  else,  of  the  rank  you  de- 
scribe, would  be  interested  in  such  inquiries 't 
Come  ! "  '« 

"What  witness?"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  fret- 
fully. "You  don't  mean  to  come  over  us  with 
the  old  story  of  the  marriage  ? " 

"Shall  your  wife  slander  your  own  sister, 
sir?  A  marriage  there  was — God  yet  will 
proclaim  the  right — and  the  name  of  Beaufort 
shall  be  yet  placed  on  my  mother's  grave- 
stone.   Come ! " 

"  Plere  are  your  shoes  and  umbrella,  pa," 
cried  Miss  Margaret,  inspired  by  Philip's  ear- 
nestness. 

"My  fair  cousin,  I  guess,"  and  as  the  sol- 
dier took  her  hand,  he  kissed  the  unreluctant 
cheek — turned   to    the    door — Mr.  Morton 
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placed  his  arm  in  his,  and  the  next  moment 
they  were  in  the  street. 

When  Catherine,  in  her  meek  tones  had 
said,  "  Philip  Beaufort  was  my  husband," 
Roger  Morton  had  disbelieved  her.  And  now 
one  word  from  the  son,  who  could,  in  com- 
parison, know  so  little  of  the  matter,  had  al- 
most sufficed  to  convert  and  to  convince  the 
sceptic.  Why  was  this  ?  Because—  Man  be- 
lieves the  Strong  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

*  Quid  Virtus  et  quid  Sapiemia  possit 

Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulysset?i.* — HoR. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  their  search,  on 
quitting  Mr.  Morton's  shop,  had  walked 
slowly  and  sadly  on,  through  the  splashing 
streets,  till  he  came  to  a  public-house  in  the 
outskirts  and  on  the  high  road  to  London. 
Here  he  took  shelter  for  a  short  time,  drying 
himself  by  the  kitchen  fire,  with  the  license 
purchased  by  fourpenny worth  of  gin;  and 
having  learned  that  the  next  coach  to  London 
would  not  pass  for  some  hours,  he  finally  set- 
tled himself  in  the  ingle,  till  the  guard's  horn 
should  arouse  him.    By  the  same  coach  that 

the  night  before  had  conveyed  Philip  to  N  , 

had  the  very  man  he  sought  been  also  a  pas- 
senger I 

The  poor  fellow  was  sickly  and  wearied  out: 
he  had  settled  into  a  doze,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly wakened  by  the  wheels  of  a  coach  and 
the  trampling  of  horses.  Not  knowing  how 
long  he  had  slept,  and  imagining  that  the 
vehicle  he  had  awaited  was  at  the  door,  he  ran 
out.  It  was  a  coach  coming  frojn  London, 
and  the  driver  was  joking  with  a  pretty  bar- 
maid, who,  in  rather  short  petticoats,  was  hold- 
ing up  to  him  the  customary  glass.  The  man, 
after  satisfying  himself  that  his  time  was  not 
yet  come,  was  turning  back  to  the  fire,  when  a 
head  popped  itself  out  of  the  window,  and  a 
voice  cried, — "  Stars  and  garters  !  Will — so 
that's  you  !"  At  the  sound  of  the  voice  the 
man  halted  abruptly,  turned  very  pale,  and  his 
limbs  trembled.  The  inside  passenger  opened 
the  door,  jumped  out  with  a  little  carpet-bag 

•  "  He  has  proposed  to  us  Ulysses  as  a  useful  exam- 
ple of  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  Virtue  and 
Wisdom." 


in  his  hand,  took  forth  a  long  leathern  purse 
from  which  he  ostentatiously  selected  the 
coins  that  paid  his  fare  and  satisfied  the  coach- 
man, and  then,  passing  his  arm  through  that 
of  the  acquaintance  he  had  discovered,  led  him 
back  into  the  house. 

"Will — Will,"  he  whispered,  "you  have 
been  to  the  Mortons.  Never  moind — let's 
hear  all.  Jenny  or  Dolly,  or  whatever  your 
sweet  praetty  name  is — a  private  room  and  a 
pint  of  brandy,  my  dear.  Hot  water  and  lots 
of  the  grocery.    That's  right." 

And  as  soon  as  the  pair  found  themselves, 
with  the  brandy  before  them,  in  a  small  parlor 
with  a  good  fire,  the  last  comer  went  to  the 
door,  shut  it  cautiously,  flung  his  bag  under 
the  table,  took  off  his  gloves,  spread  himself 
wider  and  wider  before  the  fire,  until  he  had 
entirely  excluded  every  ray  from  his  friend, 
and  then  suddenly  turning  so  that  the  back 
might  enjoy  what  the  front  had  gained,  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Damme,  Will,  you're  a  pretty  sort  of  a 
broather  to  give  me  the  slip  in  that  way.  But 
in  this  world,  every  man  for  his-self  !  " 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  William,  with  something 
like  decision  in  his  voice,  "  that  I  will  not  do 
any  wrong  to  these  young  men  if  they  live." 

"  Who  asks  you  to  do  a  wrong  to  them  ? — 
booby  ! — Perhaps  I  may  be  the  best  friend 
they  may  have  yet — ay,  or  you  too,  though 
you're  the  ungratefullest  whimsicallest  sort 
of  a  son  of  a  gun  that  ever  I  came  across. 
Come,  help  yourself,  and  don't  roll  up  your 
eyes  in  that  way,  like  a  Muggletonian  asoide 
of  a  Fye-Fye  !  " 

Here  the  speaker  paused  a  moment,  and 
with  a  graver  and  more  natural  tone  of  voice 
proceeded. 

"  So  you  did  not  believe  me  when  I  told 
you  that  these  brothers  were  dead,  and  you 
have  been  to  the  Mortons  to  learn  more  " 

"Yes." 

"Well,  and  what  have  you  learned  ?" 

"  Nothing.  Morton  declares  that  he  does 
not  know  that  they  are  alive,  but  he  says  also 
that  he  does  not  know  that  they  are  dead." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  other,  listening  with 
great  attention;  "and  you  really  think  that  he 
does  not  know  anything  about  them  ? " 

"  I  do,  indeed." 

"  Hum  !  Is  he  a  sort  of  man  who  would 
post  down  the  rhino  to  help  the  search  ?  " 
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"  He  looked  as  if  he  haJ  the  yellow  fever 
when  I  said  I  was  poor,"  returned  William, 
turning  round,  and  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse 
at  the  fire,  as  he  gulped  his  brandy  and  water. 

*'  Then  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  run  the  risk  of  call- 
ing. I  have  done  some  things  in  this  town  by 
way  of  business  before  now;  and  though  it's 
a  longtime  ago,  yet  folks  don't  forget  a  haund- 
some  man  in  a  hurry — especially  if  he  has  done 
'em  !  Now,  then,  listen  to  me.  You  see,  I 
have  given  this  matter  all  the  'tention  in  my 
power.  *  If  the  lads  be  dead,'  said  I  to  you, 
'  it  is  no  use  burning  one's  fingers  by  holding  a 
candle  to  bones  in  a  coffin.  But  Mr.  Beaufort 
need  not  know  they  are  dead,  and  we'll  see 
what  we  can  get  out  of  him;  and  if  I  succeeds, 
as  I  think  I  shall,  you  and  I  may  hold  up  our 
heads  for  the  rest  of  our  life.'  Accordingly, 
as  I  told  you,  I  went  to  ^Ir.  Beaufort,  and — 
'Gad,  I  thought  we  had  it  all  our  ow^n  way.  ; 
But  since  I  saw  you  last,  there's  been  the  devil 
and  all.  When  I  called  again.  Will,  I  was 
shown  in  to  an  old  lord,  sharp  as  a  gimblet. 
Hang  me,  William,  if  he  did  not  frighten  me 
out  of  my  seven  senses  !  " 

Here  Captain  Smith  (the  reader  has,  no 
doubt,  already  discovered  that  the  speaker  was 
no  less  a  personage)  took  three  or  four  nerv- 
ous strides  across  the  room,  returned  to  the 
table,  threw  himself  in  a  chair,  placed  one  foot 
on  one  hob,  and  one  on  the  other,  laid  his 
finger  on  his  nose,  and,  with  a  significant  wink, 
said  in  a  whisper — "  Will,  he  knew  I  had  been 
lagged  !  He  not  only  refused  to  hear  all  that 
I  had  to  say,  but  threatened  to  prosecute — per- 
secute, hang,  draw,  and  quarter  us  both,  if  we 
ever  dared  to  come  out  with  the  truth." 

But  what's  the  good  of  the  truth  if  the 
boys  are  dead  ? "  said  William,  timidly. 

The  Captain,  without  heeding  this  question, 
continued,  as  he  stirred  the  sugar  in  this  glass, 
''Well,  out  I  sneaked,  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
got  to  my  own  door  I  turned  around  and  saw 
Sharp  the  runner  on  the  other  side  of  the  way 
— I  felt  deuced  queer.  However,  I  went  in,  sat 
down,  and  began  to  think.  I  saw  that  it  was 
up  with  us,  so  far  as  the  old  uns  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  now  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
find  out  if  the  young  uns  really  were  dead." 

"  Then  you  did  not  know  that  after  all  I  I 
thought  so.    Oh,  Jerry  !  " 

"  Why,  look  you,  man,  it  was  not  our  interest 
to  take  their  side  if  we  could  make  our  bargain 


out  of  the  other.  'Cause  why  ?  You  are  only 
one  witness — you  are  a  good  fellow,  but  poor, 
and  with  very  shaky  nerves.  Will.  You  does 
not  know  what  them  big  wigs  are  when  a  man's 
caged  in  a  witness-box — they  flank  one  up,  and 
they  flank  one  down,  and  they  bully  and  bother, 
till  one's  like  a  horse  at  Astley's  dancing  on 
hot  iron.  If  your  testimony  broke  down,  why 
it  would  be  all  up  with  the  case,  and  what  then 
would  become  of  us  ?  Besides,"  added  the 
captain,  with  a  dignified  candor,  "  I  have  been 
lagged,  it's  no  use  denying  it;  I  am  back  be- 
fore my  time.  Inquiries  about  your  respect- 
ability would  soon  bring  the  bulkies  about  me. 
And  you  would  not  have  poor  Jerry  sent  back 
to  that  d — -d  low  place  on  t'  other  side  of  the 
Herring-pond,  would  you  ?  " 

"Ah,  Jerry  !  "  said  William,  kindly  placing 
his  hand  on  his  brother's,  "you  know  I  helped 
I  you  to  escape;  I  left  all  to  come  over  with 
you." 

"So  you  did,  and  you're  a  good  fellow; 
though  as  to  leaving  all^  why  you  had  got  rid  of 
all  first.  And  when  you  told  me  about  the 
marriage,  did  not  I  say  that  I  saw  our  way 
to  a  snugi  thing  for  life  ?  But  to  return  to 
my  story.  There  is  a  danger  in  going  with 
the  youngsters.  But  smce.  Will, — since  noth- 
ing; but  hard  words  is  to  be  s^ot  on  the  other 
side,  we'll  do  our  duty,  and  I'll  find  them  out, 
and  do  the  best  I  can  for  us — that  is,  if  they 
be  yet  above  ground.  And  now  I'll  own  to 
you  that  I  think  I  knows  that  the  younger  one 
is  alive." 
"You  do?" 

"Yes  !  But  as  he  won't  come  in  for  any- 
thing unless  the  brother  is  dead,  we  must  have  a 
hunt  for  the  heir.  Now  I  told  you  that,  many 
years  ago,  there  was  a  lad  with  me,  who,  putting 
all  things  together — seeing  how  the  Beauforts 
came  after  him,  and  recollecting  different 
things  he  let  out  at  the  time — I  feel  pretty  sure 
is  your  old  master's  Hopeful.  I  know  that  poor 
Will  Gawtrey  gave  this  lad  the  address  of  old 
Gregg,  a  friend  of  mine.  So  after  watching  Sharp 
off  the  sly,  I  went  that  very  night,  or  rather  at 
two  in  the  morning,  to  Gregg's  house,  and 
after  brushing  up  his  memory,  I  found  that  the 
lad  had  been  to  him,  and  gone  over  afterwards 
to  Paris  in  search  of  Gawtrey,  who  was  then 
keeping  a  matrimony  shop.  As  I  was  not 
rich  enough  to  go  off  to  Paris  in  a  pleasant, 
i  gentlemanlike  way,  I  allowed  Gregg  to  put  me 
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up  to  a  noicc,  quiet,  little  bit  of  business. 
Don't  shake  your  head — all  safe — a  rural 
affair  !  That  took  some  days.  You  see  it  has 
helped  to  new  rig  me,"  and  the  captain  glanced 
complacently  over  a  very  smart  suit  of  clothes. 

Well,  on  my  return  I  went  to  call  on  you, 
but  you  were  flown.  I  half  suspected  you 
might  have  gone  to  the  mother's  relations 
here;  and  I  thought,  at  all  events,  that  I  could 
not  do  better  than  go  myself  and  see  what 
they  knew  of  the  matter.  From  what  you  say 
I  feel  I  had  better  now  let  that  alone,  and  go 
over  to  Paris  at  once;  leave  me  alone  to  find 
out.  And  faith,  what  with  Sharp  and  the  old 
lord,  the  sooner  I  quit  England  the  better." 

And  you  really  think  you  shall  get  hold  of 
them  after  all  ?  Oh,  never  fear  my  nerves  if 
I'm  once  in  the  right;  it's  living  with  you,  and 
seeing  you  do  wrong,  and  hearing  you  talk 
wickedly,  that  makes  me  tremble. 

"  Bother  !  "  said  the  captain,  you  need  not 
crow  over  me.  Stand  up.  Will;  there  now, 
look  at  us  two  in  the  glass  !  Why,  I  look  ten 
years  younger  than  you  do,  in  spite  of  all  my 
troubles.  I  dress  like  a  gentleman,  as  I  am; 
I  have  money  in  my  pocket;  I  put«money  in 
yours;  without  me  you'd  starve.  Look  you, 
you  carried  over  a  little  fortune  to  Australia — 
you  married — you  farmed — you  lived  hon- 
estly, and  yet  that  d — d  shilly-shally  disposi- 
tion of  yours,  'ticed  into  one  speculation  to- 
day— and  scared  out  of  another  to-morrow, 
ruined  you  ? " 

"  Jerry  I  Jerry  I  "  cried,  William,  writhing; 
"  don't  don't." 

"  But  it's  all  true,  and  I  wants  to  cure  you  of 
preaching.  And  then,  when  you  were  nearly 
run  out,  instead  of  putting  a  bold  face  on  it, 
and  setting  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  you 
gives  it  up — you  sells  what  you  have — you 
bolts  over,  wife  and  all,  to  Boston,  ])ecause 
some  one  tells  you  you  can  do  better  in  Amer- 
ica— you  are  out  of  the  way  when  a  search  is 
made  for  you — years  ago  when  you  could  have 
benefited  yourself  and  your  master's  family 
without  any  danger  to  you  or  me— nobody  can 
fi  id  yon;  'cause  why,  you  could  not  bear  that 
your  old  friends  in  England,  or  in  the  colony 
either,  should  know  that  you  were  turned  a 
slave-driver  in  Kentucky.  You  kick  up  a 
mutiny  among  the  niggars  by  moaning  over 
them,  instead  of  keeping  'em  to  it — you  get 
kicked  out  yourself — your  wife  begs  you  to  go 


I  back  to  Australia,  where  her  relations  will  do 
something  for  you — you  work  your  passage 
out,  looking  as  ragged  as  a  colt  from  grass — 
wife's  uncle  don't  like  ragged  nephews-in-law — 
wife  dies  broken-hearted — and  you  might  be 
breaking  stones  on  the  roads  with  the  convicts, 
if  I,  myself  a  convict,  had  not  taken  compas- 
sion on  you. 

Don't  cry,  Will,  it  is  all  for  your  own  good 
— I  hates  cant  !  Whereas  I,  my  own  master 
from  eighteen,  never  stooped  to  serve  any 
other — have  dressed  like  a  gentleman — kissed 
the  pretty  girls — drove  my  phe^zton — been  in 
all  the  papers  as  'the  celebrated  Dashing 
Jerry' — never  wanted  a  guinea  in  my  pocket, 
and  even  when  lagged  at  last,  had  a  pretty 
little  sum  in  the  colonial  bank  to  lighten  my 
misfortunes.  I  escape — I  bring  you  over — 
and  here  I  am,  supporting  you,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  one  on  whom  depends  the 
fate  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  the  country. 
And  you  preaches  at  me,  do  you  ?  Look  you, 
Will; — in  this  world,  honesty's  nothing  with- 
out force  of  character !  And  so  your 
health  !  " 

Here  the  Captain  emptied  the  rest  of  the 
brandy  into  his  glass,  drained  it  at  a  draught, 
and,  while  poor  William  was  wiping  his  eyes 
with  a  ragged  blue  pocket-handkerchief,  rang 
the  bell,  and  asked  what  coaches  would  pass 
that  way  to  ,  a  seaport  town,  at  some  dis- 
tance. On  hearing  that  there  was  one  at  six 
o'clock,  the  Captain  ordered  the  best  dinner 
the  larder  would  afford  to  be  got  ready  as 
soon  as  possible;  and,  when  they  were  again 
alone,  thus  accosted  his  brother — 

"  Now  you  go  back  to  town — here  are  four 
shiners  for  you.  Keep  quiet — don't  speak  to 
a  soul — don't  put  your  foot  in  it,  that's  all  I 
beg,  and  I'll  find  out  whatever  there  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  damnably  out  of  my  way  em- 
barking at  ,  but  I  had  best  keep  clear  of 

Lunnon.  And  I  tell  you  what,  if  these  young- 
sters have  hopped  the  twig,  there's  another 
bird  on  the  bough  that  may  prove  a  goldfinch 
after  all; — Young  Arthur  Beaufort:— I  hear 
he  is  a  wild,  expensive  chap,  and  one  who 
can't  live  without  lots  of  money.  Now,  it's 
easy  to  frighten  a  man  of  that  sort,  and  I 
shan't  have  the  old  lord  at  his  elbow." 

"But  I  tell  you,  that  I  only  care  for  my 
poor  master's  children." 

"  Yes;  but  if  they  are  dead,  and  by  saying 
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ihey  are  alive  one  can  make  old  age  comfort- 1 
able,  there's  no  harm  in  it — eh  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  William,  irresolutely. 
"  But  certainly  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  so  poor 
at  my  time  of  life;  and  so  honest  a  man  as 
I've  been,  too  !  " 

Captain  Smith  went  a  little  too  far  when  he 
said  that  "honesty's  nothing  without  force  of 
character."  Still  Honesty  has  no  business  to 
be  helpless  and  draggletailed ; — she  must  be 
active  and  brisk,  and  make  use  of  her  wits; 
or,  though  she  keep  clear  of  the  prison,  'tis 
no  very  great  wonder  if  she  fall  on  the  parish. 


CHAPTEPv  III. 

"  Mitis.—ThSs  Macilente,  signior,  begins  to  be  more 
sociable  on  a  sudden." 

Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor. 
"  Punt. — Signior,  you  are  sufficiently  instructed. 
Fast.—'^ho,  I,  SIX Ibid. 

After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  vain  inquiries  and  a  vain  search,  Philip 
and  Mr.  Morton  returned  to  the  house  of  the 
latter. 

"And  now,"  said  Philip,  "ail  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  this;  first,  give  to  the  police  of 
the  town  a  detailed  description  of  the  man; 
and  secondly,  let  us  put  an  advertisement 
both  in  the  county  journal  and  in  some  of  the 
London  papers,  to  the  effect,  that  if  the  person 
who  called  on  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
apply  again,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  he 
may  obtain  the  information  sought  for.  In 
case  he  does,  I  will  trouble  you  to  direct  him 
to  yes — to  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  ac- 
cording to  this  address." 

"  Not  to  you,  then  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  same  thing,"  replied  Philip,  drily. 
"  You  have  confirmed  my  suspicions,  that  the 
Beauforts  know  something  of  my  brother. 
What  did  you  say  of  some  other  friend  of  the 
family  who  assisted  in  the  search  ?  " 

"  Oh, — a  Mr.  Spencer  !  an  old  acquaintance 
of  your  mother's."  Here  Mr.  Morton  smiled, 
but  not  being  encouraged  in  a  joke,  went  on, 
— "However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there; 
he  certainly  never  found  out  your  brother. 
For  I  have  had  several  letters  from  him  at 
different  times,  asking  if  any  news  had  been 
heard  of  either  of  you." 


And,  indeed.  Spencer  had  taken  peculiar 
pains  to  deceive  the  Mortons,  whose  interposi- 
tion he  feared  little  less  than  that  of  the  Beau- 
forts. 

"  Then  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  apply  to  him," 
said  Philip,  carelessly,  not  having  any  recol- 
lection of  the  name  of  Spencer,  and  therefore 
attaching  little  importance  to  the  mention  of 
him. 

"  Certainly,  I  should  think  not.  Depend  on 
it,  Mr.  Beaufort  must  know." 

"  True,"  said  Philip.  "  And  I  have  only  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  return  to 
town." 

"  But  stay  with  us  this  day — do — let  me  feel 
that  we  are  friends.  I  assure  you,  poor  Sid- 
ney's fate  has  been  a  load  on  my  mind  ever 
since  he  left.  You  shall  have  the  bed  he  slept 
in,  and  over  which  your  mother  bent  when  she 
left  him  and  me  for  the  last  time." 

These  words  were  said  with  so  much  feel- 
ing, that  the.  adventurer  wrung  his  uncle's 
hand,  and  said,  "  Forgive  me,  I  wronged  you 
— I  will.be  your  guest." 

Mrs.  Morton,  strange  to  say,  evinced  no 
symptoms  of  ill-humor  at  the  news  of  the 
proffer  hospitality.  In  fact.  Miss  Margaret 
had  been  so  eloquent  in  Philip's  praise  during 
his  absence,  that  she  suffered  herself  to  be 
favorably  impressed.  Her  daughter,  indeed, 
had  obtained  a  sort  of  ascendancy  over  Mrs. 
M.  and  the  whole  house,  even  since  she  had 
received  so  excellent  an  offer.  And  moreover, 
some  people  are  like  dogs — they  snarl  at  the 
ragged  and  fawn  on  the  well-dressed.  Mrs. 
Morton  did  not  object  to  a  nephew  de  facto^ 
she  only  objected  to  a  nephew  in  forma  pau- 
peris. The  evening,  therefore,  passed  more 
cheerfully  than  might  have  been  anticipated, 
though  Philip  found  some  difificulty  in  parry- 
ing the  many  questions  put  to  him  on  the  past. 

He  contented  himself  with  saying,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  that  he  had  served  in  a  foreign 
service,  and  acquired  what  sufificed  him  for  an 
independence;  and  then,  with  the  ease  which  a 
man  picks  up  in  the  great  world,  turned  the 
conversation  to  the  prospects  of  the  family 
whose  guest  he  was.  Having  listened  with 
due  attention  to  Mrs.  Morton's  eulogies  on 
Tom,  who  had  been  sent  for,  and  who  drank 
the  praises  on  his  own  gentility  into  a  very 
large  pair  of  blushing  ears, — also,  to  her  self- 
felicitations  on  Miss  Margaret's  marriage, — 
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item,  on  the  service  rendered  to  the  town  by 
Mr.  Roger,  who  had  repaired  the  town-hall  in 
his  first  mayorality  at  his  own  expense, — item, 
to  a  long  chronicle  of  her  own  genealogy,  how 
she  had  one  cousin  a  clergyman,  and  how  her 
great-grandfather  had  been  knighted, — item, 
to  the  domestic  virtues  of  all  her  children, — 
item,  to  a  confused  explanation  of  the  chastise- 
ment inflicted  on  Sidney,  which  Philip  cut 
short  in  the  middle;  he  asked,  with  a  smile, 
what  had  become  of  the  Plaskwiths.  "  Oh  !  " 
said  Mrs.  Morton,  "  my  brother  Kit  has  re- 
tired from  business.  His  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Plimmins,  has  succeeded." 

"  Oh,  then,  Plimmins  married  one  of  the 
young  ladies  ?  " 

"Yes,  Jane — she  had  a  sad  squint  ! — Tom, 
there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at — we  are  all  as  God 
made  us — '  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,' 
— she  has  had  three  little  uns  !  " 

"  Do  they  squint  too  ?  "  asked  Philip;  and 
Miss  Margaret  giggled,  and  Tom  roared,  and 
the  other  young  men  roared  too.  Philip  had 
certainly  said  something  very  witty.  . 

This  time  Mrs.  Morton  administered  no  re- 
proof; but  replied  .pensively, — 

"  Natur  is  very  mysterious  —  they  all 
squint !  " 

Mr.  Morton  conducted  Philip  to  his  cham- 
ber. There  it  was,  fresh,  clean,  unaltered — 
the  same  white  curtains,  the  same  honeysuckle 
paper,  as  when  Catherine  had  crept  across  the 
threshold. 

"  Did  Sidney  ever  tell  you  that  his  mother 
placed  a  ring  round  his  neck  that  night?" 
asked  Mr.  Morton. 

Yes;  and  the  dear  boy  wept  when  he  said 
he  slept  too  soundly  to  know  that  she  was  by 
his  side  that  last,  last  time.  The  ring — oh,  how 
well  I  remember  it  I — she  never  put  it  off  till 
then;  and  often  in  the  fields— for  we  were  wild 
wanderers  together  in  that  day — often  when 
his  head  lay  on  my  shoulder,  I  felt  that  ring 
still  resting  on  his  heart,  and  fancied  it  was  a 
talisman — a  blessing.  Well,  well — good  night 
to  you  I  "  And  he  shut  the  door  on  his  uncle, 
and  was  alone. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  Man  of  Law,    *   *  * 
And  a  great  suit  is  like  to  be  between  them." 

Ben  Jonson;  Staple  of  News. 

On  arriving  in  London,  Philip  went  first  to 


the  lodging  he  still  kept  there,  and  to  which 
his  letters  were  directed;  and,  among  some 
communications  from  Paris  full  of  the  politics 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Carlists,  he  found  the 
following  note  from  Lord  Lilburne. 

"  Dear  Sir —When  I  met  you  the  other  day,  I  told 
you  I  had  been  threatened  with  the  gout.  The  enemy 
has  now  taken  possession  of  the  field.  I  am  sentenced 
to  regimen  and  the  sofa.  But  as  it  is  my  rule  in  life  to 
make  afflictions  as  light  as  possible,  so  I  have  asked  a 
few  friends  to  take  compassion  on  me, and  help  me  'to 
shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,'  by  dealing  me,  if  they  can, 
four  by  honors.  Any  time  between  nine  and  twelve 
to-night,  or  to-morrow  night,  you  will  find  me  at  home; 
and  if  you  are  not  better  engaged,  suppose  you  dine 
with  me  to-day — or  rather  dine  opposite  to  me — and 
excuse  my  Spartan  broth.  You  will  meet  (besides  any 
two  or  three  friends  whom,  an  impromptu  invitation 
may  find  disengaged)  my  sister,  with  Beaufort  and 
their  daughter:  they  only  arrived  in  town  this  morn- 
ing, and  are  kind  enough  '  to  nurse  me,'  as  they  call  it, 
—that  is  to  say,  their  cook  is  taken  ill! 

"  Yours, 

"  Lilburne. 

"  Park  Lajie,  Sept.  " 

"The  Beauforts.  Fate  favors  me — I  will 
go.    The  date  is  for  to-day." 

He  sent  off  a  hasty  line  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation, and  finding  he  had  a  few  hours  yet  to 
spare,  he  resolved  to  employ  them  in  consulta- 
tion with  some  lawyer  as  to  the  chances  of 
ultimately  regaining  his  inheritance — a  hope 
which,  however  wild,  he  had,  since  his  return 
to  his  native  shore,  and  especially  since  he 
had  heard  of  the  strange  visit  made  to  Roger 
Morton,  permitted  himself  to  indulge.  With 
this  idea  he  sallied  out,  meaning  to  consult 
Liancouit,'  who,  having  a  large  acquaintance 
among  the  English,  seemed  the  best  person  to 
advise  him  as  to  the  choice  of  a  lawyer  at 
once  active  and  honest, — when  he  suddenly 
chanced  upon  that  gentleman  himself. 

"This  is  lucky,  my  dear  Liancourt.  I  was 
just  going  to  your  lodgings." 

"And  I  was  coming  to  yours  to  know  if  you 
dine  with  Lord  Lilburne.  He  told  me  he  had 
asked  you.  I  have  just  left  him.  And  by 
the  sofa  of  Mephistopheles,  there  was  the 
prettiest  Margaret  you  ever  beheld." 

"  Indeed  !— Who  ?  " 

"He  called  her  his  niece;  but  I  should 
doubt  if  he  had  any  relation  on  this  side  the 
Styx  so  human  as  a  niece." 

"You  seem  to  have  no  great  predilection 
for  our  host." 

"  My  dear  Vaudemont,  between  our  blunt, 
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soldierly  natures,  and  those  wily,  icy,  sneering 
intellects,  there  is  the  antipathy  of  the  dog  to 
the  cat." 

"Perhaps  so  on  our  side,  not  on  his — or 
why  does  he  invite  us  ?  " 

"London  is  empty,  there  is  no  one  else  to 
ask.  We  are  new  faces,  new  ininds  to  him. 
We  amuse  him  more  than  the  hackneyed  com- 
rades he  has  worn  out.  Besides,  he  plays — 
aiid  you  too.    Fie  on  you  !  " 

"  Laincourt,  I  had  two  objects  in  knowing 
that  man,  and  I  pay  the  toll  for  the  bridge. 
When  I  cease  to  want  the  passage,  I  shall 
cease  to  pay  the  toll." 

"  But  the  bridge  may  be  a  draw-bridge,  and 
the  moat  is  devilish  deep  below.  Without 
metaphor,  that  man  may  ruin  you  before  you 
know  where  you  are." 

"  Bah  !  I  have  my  eyes  open.  I  know  how 
much  to  spend  on  the  rogue,  whose  service  I 
hire  as  a  lackey's;  and  I  know  also  where  to 
stop.  Liancourt,"  he  added,  after  a  short 
pause,  and  in  a  tone  deep  with  suppressed  pas- 
sion, "  when  I  first  saw  that  man,  I  thought  of 
apppealing  to  his  heart  for  one  who  has  a 
claim  on  it.  That  was  a  vain  hope.  And 
then  there  came  upon  me  a  sterner  and  dead- 
lier thouo'ht — the  scheme  of  the  Aveno^er  ! 
This  Lilburne — this  rogue  whom  the  world 
sets  up  to  worship — ruined,  body  and  soul 
ruined — one  whose  name  the  world  gibbets 
with  scorn  !  Well,  I  thought  to  avenge  that 
man.  In  his  own  house — amidst  you  all — I 
thought  to  detect  the  sharper,  and  brand  the 
cheat ! " 

"You  startle  me! — It  has  been  whispered, 
indeed,  that  Lord  Lilburne  is  dangerous, — 
but  skill  is  dangerous.  To  cheat  ! — an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  ! — a  nobleman  ! — impossible  !  " 

"  Whether  he  do  or  not,"  returned  Vaude- 
mont,  in  a  calmer  tone,  "I  have  foregone  the 
vengeance,  because  he  is   " 

"  Is  what  ?  " 

"  No  matter,"  said  Vaudemont  aloud,  but 
he  added  to  himself, — "Because  he  is  the 
grandfather  or  Fanny  !  " 

"You  are  very  enigmatical  to-day." 

"  Patience,  Liancourt;  I  may  solve  all  the 
riddles  that  make  up  my  life,  yet.  Bear  with 
me  a  little  longer.  And  now  can  you  help  me 
to  a  lawyer  ! — a  man  experienced,  indeed,  and 
of  repute,  but  young,  active,  not  over-laden 
with  business; — I  want  his  zeal  and  his  time, 


for  a  hazard  that  your  monopolists  of  clients 
may  not  deem  worth  their  devotion." 

"  I  can  recommend  you,  then,  the  very  man 
you  require.  I  had  a  suit  some  years  ago  at 
Paris,  for  which  English  witnesses  were  neces- 
sary. My  avocat  employed  a  solicitor  here 
whose  activity  in  collecting  my  evidence 
gained  my  cause.  I  will  answer  for  his  dili- 
gence and  his  honesty." 

"  His  address  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Barlow — somewhere  by  the  Strand — 
let  me  see — Essex — yes,  Essex  street." 

"  Then  good-by  to  you  for  the  present. — 
You  dine  at  Lord  Lilburne's,  too?" 

"Yes.    Adieu  till  then." 

Vaudemont  was  not  long  before  he  arrived 
at  Mr.  Barlow's;  a  brass-plate  announced  to 
him  the  house.  He  was  shown  at  once  into  a 
parlor,  where  he  saw  a  man  whom  lawyers 
would  call  young,  and  spinsters  middle-aged 
— viz.,  about  two-and-forty;  with  a  bold,  reso- 
lute, intelligent  countenance,  and  that  steady, 
calm,  sagacious  eye,  which  inspires  at  once 
confidence  and  esteem. 

Vaudemont  scanned  him  with  the  look  of 
one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  judge  man- 
kind—as a  scholar  does  books — with  rapidity 
because  with  practice.  He  had  at  first  re- 
solved to  submit  to  him  the  heads  of  his  case 
without  mentioning  names,  and,  in  fact,  he  so 
commenced  his  narrative;  but  by  degrees,  as 
he  perceived  how  much  his  own  earnestness 
arrested  and  engrossed  the  interest  of  his  lis- 
tener, he  warmed  into  fuller  confidence,  and 
ended  by  a  full  disclosure,  and  a  caution  as  to 
the  profoundest  secrecy  in  case,  if  there  were 
no  hope  to  recover  his  rightful  name,  he  might 
yet  wish  to  retain,  unannoyed  by  curiosity  or 
suspicion,  that  by  which  he  was  not  discredit- 
ably known. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Barlow,  after  assuring  him 
of  the  most  scrupulous  discretion, — "  sir,  I 
have  some  recollection  of  the  trial  instituted 
by  your  mother,  Mrs.  Beaufort " — and  the 
slight  emphasis  he  laid  on  that  name  was  the 
most  grateful  compliment  he  could  have  paid 
to  the  truth  of  Philip's  recital.  "  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  it  was  managed  in  a  very  slovenly 
manner  by  her  lawyer;  and  some  of  his  over- 
sights we  may  repair  in  a  suit  instituted  by 
yourself.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  conceal 
from  you  the  great  difficulties  that  beset  us — 
your  mother's  suit,  designed  to  establish  her 
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own  rights,  was  far  easier  than  that  which  you 
must  commence — viz.,  an  action  for  ejectment 
against  a  man  who  has  been  some  years  in  un- 
disturbed possession.  Of  course,  until  the  miss- 
ing witness  is  found,  it  would  be  madness  to 
commence  litigation.  And  the  question,  then, 
will  be,  how  far  that  witness  will  suffice?  It  is 
true,  that  one  witness  of  a  marriage,  if  the 
others  are  dead,  is  held  sufficient  by  law. 

"But  I  need  not  add,  that  that  witness  must 
be  thoroughly  credible.  In  suits  for  real 
property,  very  little  documentary  or  secondary 
evidence  is  admitted.  I  doubt  even  whether 
the  certificate  of  the  marriage  on  which — in 
the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  register — you 
lay  so  much  stress,  would  be  available  in  it- 
self. But  if  an  examined  copy,  it  becomes  of 
the  last  importance,  for  it  will  then  inform  us 
of  the  name  of  the  person  who  extracted  and 
examined  it.  Heaven  grant  it  may  not  h^ve 
been  the  clergyman  himself  who  performed 
the  ceremony,  and  who,  you  say,  is  dead;  if 
some  one  else,  we  should  then  have  a  second, 
no  doubt  credible  and  most  valuable,  witness. 
The  document  would  thus  become  available 
as  proof,  and,  I  think,  that  we  should  not  fail 
to  establish  our  case." 

"  But  this  certificate,  how  is  it  ever  to  be 
found  ?  I  told  you  we  had  searched  every- 
where in  vain." 

"  True  ;  but  you  say  that  your  mother  al- 
ways declared  that  the  late  Mr.  Beaufort  had 
so  solemnly  assured  her,  even  just  prior  to  his 
decease,  that  it  was  in  existence,  that  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  may  be  possible, 
but  it  is  a  terrible  insinuation  to  make,  that  if 
Mr.  Robert  Beaufort,  in  examining  the  papers 
of  the  deceased,  chanced  upon  a  document  so 
important  to  him,  he  abstracted  or  destroyed 
it.  If  this  should  not  have  been  the  case  (and 
Mr.  Robert  Beaufort's  moral  character  is  un- 
spotted— and  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  it), 
the  probability  is,  either  that  it  was  entrusted 
to  some  third  person,  or  placed  in  some  hidden 
drawer  or  deposit,  the  secret  of  which  your 
father  never  disclosed.  Who  has  purchased 
the  house  you  lived  in  ? " 

"  Fernside  ? — Lord  l.ilburne.  Mrs.  Robert 
Beaufort's  brother. 

"Humph! — probably,  then,  he  took  the 
furniture  and  all.  Sir,  this  is  a  matter  that  re- 
quires some  time  for  close  consideration. 
With  your  leave,  I  will  not  only  insert  in  the 


London  papers  an  advertisement  to  the  effect 
that  you  suggested  to  Mr.  Roger  Morton  (in 
case  you  should  have  made  a  right  conjecture 
as  to  the  object  of  the  man  who  applied  to 
him),  but  I  will  also  advertise  for  the  witness 
himself.  William  Smith,  you  say,  his  name 
is.  Did  the  lawyer  employed  by  Mrs.  Beau- 
fort send  to  inquire  for  him  in  the  colony  ? " 

"  No;  I  fear  there  could  not  have  been  time 
for  that.  My  mother  was  so  anxious  and 
eager,  and,  so  convinced  of  the  justice  of  her 
case  " 

"  That's  a  pity;  her  lawyer  must  have  been 
a  sad  driveller." 

"  Besides,  now  I  remember,  inquiry  was 
made  of  his  relations  in  England.  His  father, 
a  farmer,  was  then  alive;  the  answer  was  that 
he  had  certainly  left  Australia.  His  last  let- 
ter, written  two  years  before  that  date,  con- 
taining a  request  for  money,  which  the  father, 
himself  made  a  bankrupt  by  reverses,  could 
not  ofive,  had  stated  that  he  was  about  to  seek 
his  fortune  elsewhere — since  then  they  had 
heard  nothing  of  him." 

"  Ahem  !  Well,  you  will  perhaps  let  me 
know  where  any  relations  of  his  are  yet  to  be 
found,  and  I  will  look  up  the  former  suit,  and 
go  into  the  whole  case  without  delay.  In 
the  meantime,  you  do  right,  sir — if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  it — not  to  disclose  either  your 
own  identity  or  a  hint  of  your  intentions.  It 
is  no  use  putting  suspicion  on  its  guard.  And 
my  search  for  this  certificate  must  be  managed 
with  the  greatest  address.  But,  by  the  way — 
speaking  of  identity — there  can  be  no  difficulty, 
I  hope,  in  proving  yours." 

Philip  was  startled.  "  Why,  I  am  greatly 
altered." 

"But  probably  your  beard  and  moustache 
may  contribute  to  that  change;  and  doubtless, 
in  the  village  where  you  lived,  there  would  be 
many  with  whom  you  were  in  sufficient  inter- 
course, and  on  whose  recollection,  by  recalling 
little  anecdotes  and  circumstances  with  which 
no  one  but  yourself  could  be  acquainted,  your 
features  would  force  themselves  along  with 
the  moral  conviction  that  the  man  who  spoke 
to  them  could  be  no  other  but  Philip  Morton 
— or  rather  Beaufort." 

"  You  are  right  ;  there  must  be  many  such. 
There  was  not  a  cottage  in  the  place  where 
I  and  my  dogs  were  not  familiar  and  half  do- 
mesticated." 
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'*  All's  right,  so  far,  then.  But,  I  repeat, 
we  must  not  be  two  sanguine.  Law  is  not 
justice  " 

"  But  God  is,"  said  Phillip  ;  and  he  left  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Volpone.  A  little  in  a  mist,  but  not  dejected; 
Never — but  still  myself." 

Ben  Jonson:  Volpone. 
'^Peregrine.  Am  I  enough  disguised  ? 
Mer.  Ay,  I  warrant  you, 
Per.  Save  you,  fair  lady." — Ibid. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 
The  ill  wind  that  had  blown  gout  to  Lord  Lil- 
burne  had  blown  Lord  Lilburne  away  from 
the  injury  he  had  meditated  against  what  he 
called  "  the  object  of  his  attachment."  How 
completely  and  entirely,  indeed,  the  state  of 
Lord  Lilburne's  feelings  depended  on  the 
state  of  his  health,  may  be  seen  in  the  answer 
he  gave  to  his  valet,  when,  the  morning  after 
the  first  attack  of  the  gout,  that  worthy  person, 
by  way  of  cheering  his  master,  proposed  to 
ascertain  something  as  to  the  movements  of 
one  with  whom  Lord  Lilburne  professed  to  be 
violently  in  love, — "Confound  you,  Dykeman! " 
exclaimed  the  invalid, — "  why  do  you  trouble 
me  about  women  when  I'm  in  this  condition  ? 
I  don't  care  if  they  were  all  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  !  Reach  me  the  colchicum  ;  I  must 
keep  my  mind  calm." 

Whenever  tolerably  well,  Lord  Lilburne  was 
careless  of  his  health;  the  moment  he  was  ill. 
Lord  Lilburne  paid  himself  the  greatest  pos- 
sible attention.  Though  a  man  of  firm  nerves, 
in  youth  of  remarkable  daring,  and  still,  though 
no  longer  rash,  of  sufficient  personal  courage, 
he  was  by  no  means  fond  of  the  thought  of 
death — that  is,  of  his  owfi  death.  Not  that  he 
was  tormented  by  any  religious  apprehensions 
of  the  Dread  Unknown,  but  simply  because 
the  only  life  of  which  he  had  any  experience 
seemed  to  him  a  peculiarly  pleasant  thing.  He 
had  a  sort  of  instinctive  persuasion,  that  John 
Lord  Lilburne  would  not  be  better  off  any- 
where else.  Always  disliking  solitude,  he  dis- 
liked it  more  than  ever  when  he  was  ill,  and 
he  therefore  welcomed  the  visit  of  his  sister 
and  the  gentle  hand  of  his  pretty  niece.  As 
for  Beaufort,  he  bored  the  sufferer;  and  when 


that  gentleman  on  his  arrival,  shutting  out  his 
wife  and  daughter,  whispered  to  Lilburne, — 

Any  more  news  of  that  impostor  ? "  Lil- 
burne answered,  peevishly,  I  never  talk  about 
business  when  I  have  the  gout  !  I  have  set 
Sharp  to  keep  a  look-out  for  him,  but  he  has 
earned  nothing  as  yet.  And  now  go  to  your 
Iclub.  You  are  a  worthy  creature,  but  too 
solemn  for  my  spirits  just  at  this  moment.  I 
have  a  few  people  coming  to  dine  with  me, 
your  wife  will  do  the  honors,  and — you  can 
come  in  the  evening." 

Though  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort's  sense  of  im- 
portance swelled  and  chafed  at  this  very  un- 
ceremonious conge\  he  forced  a  smile,  and 
said, — 

"Well,  it  is  no  wonder  you  are  a  little  fret- 
ful with  the  gout.  I  have  plenty  to  do  in 
town,  and  Mrs.  Beaufort  and  Camilla  can 
come  back  without  waiting  for  me." 

"Why,  as  your  cook  is  ill,  and  they  can't 
dine  at  a  club,  you  may  as  well  leave  them 
here  till  I  am  a  little  better;  not  that  I  care, 
for  I  can  hire  a  better  nurse  than  either  of 
them." 

"  My  dear  Lilburne,  don't  talk  of  hiring 
nurses;  certainly,  I  am  too  happy  if  they  can 
be  of  comfort  to  you." 

"  No  !  on  second  thoughts,  you  may  take 
back  your  wife,  she's  always  talking  of  her 
own  complaints,  and  leave  me  Camilla;  you 
can't  want  her  for  a  few  days." 

"Just  as  you  like.  And  you  really  think  I 
have  managed  as  well  as  I  could  about  this 
young  man, — eh  ?  " 

"Yes — yes!  And  so  you  go  to  Beaufort 
Court  in  a.  few  days  ? " 

"  I  propose  doing  so.  I  wish  you  were  well 
enough  to  come." 

"  Um  !  Chambers  says  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  air  for  me — better  than  Fernside;  and 
as  to  my  castle  in  the  north,  I  would  as  soon 
go  to  Siberia.  Well,  if  I  get  better,  I  will  pay 
you  a  visit,  only  you  always  have  such  a  stupid 
set  of  respectable  people  about  you.  I  shock 
them,  and  they  oppress  me." 

"  Why,  as  I  hope  soon  to  see  Arthur,  I  shall 
make  it  as  agreeable  to  him  as  I  can,  and  I 
shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
invite  a  few  of  your  own  friends." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  good  fellow  Beaufort,  and 
I  will  take  you  at  your  word;  and,  since  one 
^  good  turn  deserves  another,  I  have  now  no 
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scruple  in  telling  you  that  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
you  will  have  no  further  annoyance  from  this 
troublesome  witness-monger." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Beaufort,  "  I  may  pick 
up  a  better  match  for  Camilla  !  Good-by,  my 
dear  Lilburne." 

Form  and  Ceremony  of  the  world  !  " 
snarled  the  peer,  as  the  door  closed  on  his 
nrother-in-law,  "  ye  make  little  men  very 
moral,  and  not  a  bit  the  oetter  for  being 
so  !" 

It  so  happened  that  Vaudemont  arrived  be- 
fore any  of  the  other  guests  that  day,  and  dur- 
ing the  half  hour  which  Dr.  Chambers  assigned 
to  his  illustrious  patient,  so  that,  when  he  en- 
tered, there  were  only  Mrs.  Beaufort  and  Ca- 
milla in  the  drawing-room. 

Vaudemont  drew  back  involuntarily,  as  he 
recognized  in  the  faded  countenance  of  the 
elder  lady,  features  associated  with  one  of  the 
dark  passages  in  his  earlier  life;  but  Mrs. 
Beaufort's  gracious  smile,  and  urbane,  though 
languid,  welcome,  sufficed  to  assure  him  that 
the  recognition  was  not  mutual.  He  advanced, 
and  again  stopped  short,  as  his  eye  fell  upon 
that  fair  and  still  childlike  form,  which  had 
once  knelt  by  his  side  and  pleaded,  with  the 
orphan,  for  his  brother.  While  he  spoke  to 
her,  many  recollections,  some  dark  and  stern, 
— but  those,  at  least,  connected  with  Camilla, 
soft  and  gentle — thrilled  through  his  heart. 
Occupied  as  her  own  thoughts  and  feelings 
necessarily  were  with  Sidney,  there  was  some- 
thing in  Vaudemont's  appearance — his  manner 
—  his  voice,  which  forced  upon  Camilla  a 
strange  and  undefined  interest:  and  even  Mrs. 
Beaufort  was  roused  from  her  customary 
apathy,  as  she  glanced  to  that  dark  and  com- 
manding face  with  something  between  admira- 
tion and  fear. 

Vaudemont  had  scarcely,  however,  spoken 
ten  words,  when  some  other  guests  were  an- 
nounced, and  Lord  Lilburne  was  wheeled  in 
upon  his  sofa  shortly  afterwards.  Vaude- 
mont continued,  however,  seated  next  to  Ca- 
milla, and  the  embarassment  he  had  at  first 
felt,  disappeared.  He  possessed,  when  he 
pleased  it,  that  kind  (>f  eloquence  which  be- 
longs to  men  who  have  seen  much  and  felt 
deeply,  and  whose  talk  has  not  been  frittered 
down  to  the  commonplace  jargon  of  the  world. 
His  very  phraseology  was  distmct  and  peculiar, 
and  he  had  that  rarest  of  all  charms  in  polished 


life,  originality  both  of  thought  and  of  manner. 
Camilla  blushed,  when  she  found  at  dinner 
that  he  placed  himself  by  her  side.  That 
evening  De  Vaudemont  excused  himself  from 
playing,  but  the  table  was  easily  made  without 
him,  and  still  he  continued  to  converse  with 
the  daughter  of  the  man  whom  he  held  as  his 
worst  foe.  By  degrees,  he  turned  the  conver- 
sation into  a  channel  that  might  lead  him  to 
the  knowledge  he  sought. 

"  It  was  my  fate,"  said  he,  "  once  to  become 
acquainted  with  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
Mr.  Beaufort.  Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  ven- 
ture to  fulfil  a  promise  I  made  to  him,  and  ask 
you  to  inform  me  what  has  become  of  a — a — 
that  is,  of  Sidney  Morton  ?  " 

"  Sidney  Morton  !  I  don't  even  remember 
the  name.  Oh,  yes  !  I  have  heard  it,"  added 
Camillia,  innocently,  and  with  a  candor  that 
showed  how  little  she  knew  of  the  secrets  of 
the  family;  "he  was  one  of  two  poor  boys  in 
whom  my  brother  felt  a  deep  interest — -some 
relations  to  my  uncle.  Yes — yes  !  I  remem- 
ber now.  I  never  knew  Sidney,  but  I  once 
did  see  his  brother." 

"  Indeed  !  and  you  remember  " 

"  Yes  !  I  was  very  young  then.  I  scarcely 
recollect  what  passed,  it  was  all  so  confused 
and  strange,  but  I  know  that  I  made  papa  very 
angry,  and  I  was  told  never  to  mention  the 
name  of  Morton  again.  I  believe  they  behaved 
very  ill  to  papa." 

"  And  you  never  learned — never  !— the  fate 
of  either — of  Sidney?" 

"  Never  !  " 

"  But  your  father  must  know?" 

''I  think  not;  but  tell  me,"  said  Camilla, 
with  girlish  and  unaffected  innocence,  "  I  have 
always  felt  anxious  to  know, — what  and  who 
were  those  poor  boys  ? " 

What  and  who  were  they  ?  So  deep,  then, 
was  the  stain  upon  their  name,  that  the  modest 
mother  and  the  decorous  father  had  never 
even  said  to  that  young  girl,— "They  are  your 
cousins — the  children  of  the  man  in  whose 
gold  we  revel  !  " 

Philip  bit  his  lip,  and  the  spell  of  Camilla's 
presence  seemed  vanished.  He  muttered 
some  inaudible  answer,  turned  away  to  the 
card  table,  and  Liancourt  took  the  chair  he 
had  left  vacant. 

"  And  how  does  Miss  Beaufort  like  my 
friend,  Vaudemont?    I  assure  you  that  I  have 
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seldom  seen  him  so  alive  to  the  fascination  of 
female  beauty  ? " 

"Oh  !  "  said  Camilla,  with  her  silver  laugh, 
"  your  nation  spoils  us  for  our  own  country- 
men. You  forget  how  little  we  are  accustomed 
to  flattery." 

Flattery  I  what  truth  could  flatter  on  the 
lips  of  an  exile  ?  But  you  don't  answer  my 
question — what  think  you  of  Vaudemont  ? 
Few  are  more  admired.    He  is  handsome  ! " 

"  Is  he  ?  "  said  Camilla,  and  she  glanced  at 
Vaudemont,  as  he  stood  at  a  little  distance, 
thoughtful  and  abstracted.  Every  girl  forms 
to  herself  some  untold  dream  of  that  which 
she  considers  fairest.  And  Vaudemont  had 
not  the  delicate  and  faultless  beauty  of  Sidney. 
There  was  nothing  that  corresponded  to  her 
ideal  in  his  marked  features,  and  lordly  shape  ! 
But  she  owned,  reluctantly  to  herself,  that  she 
had  seldom  seen,  among  the  trim  gallants  of 
everyday  life,  a  form  so  striking  and  impres- 
sive. The  air,  indeed,  was  professional — the 
most  careless  glance  could  detect  the  soldier. 
But  it  seemed  the  soldier  of  an  elder  age  or  a 
vx  ilder  clime.  He  recalled  to  her  those  heads 
which  she  had  seen  in  the  Beaufort  Gallery 
and  other  Collections  yet  more  celebrated — 
portraits  by  Titian  of  those  warrior  statesmen 
who  lived  in  the  old  Republics  of  Italy  in  a 
prepetual  struggle  with  their  kind — images  of 
dark,  resolute,  earnest  men. 

Even  whatever  was  intellectual  in  his  coun- 
tenance spoke,  as  in  those  portraits,  of  a  mind 
sharpened  rather  in  active  than  in  studious 
life; — intellectual,  not  from  the  pale  hues,  the 
worn  exhaustion,  and  the  sunken  cheek  of  the 
bookman  and  dreamer,  but  from  its  collected 
and  stern  repose,  the  calm  depth  that  lay  be- 
neath the  fire  of  the  eyes,  and  the  strong  will 
that  spoke  in  the  close  full  lips,  and  the  high 
but  not  cloudless  forehead. 

And,  as  she  gazed,  Vaudemont  turned  round 
— her  eyes  fell  beneath  his,  and  she  felt  angry 
with  herself  that  she  blushed.  Vaudemont 
saw  the  downcast  eye,  he  saw  the  blush,  and 
the  attraction  of  Camilla's  presence  was  re- 
stored. He  would  have  approached  her,  but 
at  that  moment  Mr.  Beaufort  himself  entered, 
and  his  thoughts  went  again  into  a  darker 
channel. 

"  Yes,"  said  Laincourt,  "  you  must  allow 
Vaudemont  looks  what  he  is — a  noble  fellow 
and  a  gallant  soldier.    Did  you  never  hear  of 


his  battle  with  the  tigress  ?  It  made  a  noise 
in  India.  I  must  tell  it  you  as  I  have  heard  it." 

And  while  Liancourt  was  narrating  the  ad- 
venture, whatever  it  was,  to  which  he  referred, 
the  card-table  was  broken  up,  and  Lord  Lil- 
burne,  still  reclining  on  his  sofa,  lazily  intro- 
duced his  brother-in-law  to  such  of  the  guests 
as  were  strangers  to  him — Vaudemont  among 
the  rest.  Mr.  Beaufort  had  never  seen  Philip 
Morton  more  than  three  time;  once  at  Fern- 
side,  and  the  other  times  by  an  imperfect  light, 
and  when  his  features  were  convulsed  by 
passion,  and  his  form  disfigured  by  his  dress. 
Certainly,  therefore,  had  Robert  Beaufort  even 
possessed  that  faculty  of  memory  which  is 
supposed  to  belong  peculiarly  to  kings  and 
princes,  and  which  recalls  every  face  once 
seen,  it  might  have  tasked  the  gift  to  the  ut- 
most to  have  detected,  in  the  bronzed  and 
decorated  foreigner  to  whom  he  was  now  pre- 
sented, the  features  of  the  wild  and  long-lost 
boy.  But  still  some  dim  and  uneasy  presenti- 
ment, or  some  struggling  and  painful  effort  of 
recollection,  was  in  his  mind,  as  he  spoke  to 
Vaudemont,  and  listened  to  the  cold,  calm 
tone  of  his  reply. 

"  Who  do  you  say  that  Frenchman  is  ? "  he 
whispered  to  his  brother-in-law,  as  Vaudemont 
turned  away. 

"  Oh  I  a  cleverish  sort  of  adventurer — a  gen- 
tleman;— he  plays. — He  has  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  world — It  rather  amuses  me — different 
from  other  people.  I  think  of  asking  him  to 
join  our  circle  at  Beaufort  Court." 

Mr.  Beaufort  coughed  huskily,  but  not  see- 
ing any  reasonable  objection  to  the  proposal, 
and  afraid  of  arousing  the  sleeping  hyaena  of 
Lord  Lilburne's  sarcasm,  he  merely  said, — 

"  Any  one  you  like  to  invite:  "  and  looking 
round  for  some  one  on  whom  to  vent  his  dis- 
pleasure, perceived  Camilla  still  listening  to 
Liancourt,  he  stalked  up  to  her,  and,  as  Lian- 
court, seeing  her  rise,  rose  also  and  moved 
away,  he  said  peevishly,  "  You  will  never  learn 
to  conduct  yourself  properly;  you  are  to  be 
left  here  to  nurse  and  comfort  your  uncle,  and 
not  to  listen  to  the  gibberish  of  every  French 
adventurer.  Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  I  have 
a  son  ! — girls  are  a  great  plague  !  " 

"  So  they  are,  Mr.  Beaufort,"  sighed  his 
wife,  who  had  just  joined  him,  and  who  was 
jealous  of  the  preference  Lilburne  had  given 
to  her  daughter. 
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"And  so  selfish,  added  Mrs.  Beaufort; 
"  they  only  care  for  their  own  amusements, 
and  never  mind  how  uncomfortable  their  par- 
ents are  for  want  of  them." 

"  Oh  !  dear  mamma,  don't  say  so — let  me  go 
home  with  you — I'll  speak  to  my  uncle  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  child  ! — Come  along,  Mr.  Beau- 
fort ; "  and  the  affectionate  parents  went  out 
arm  in  arm.  They  did  not  perceive  that  Vaude- 
mont  had  been  standing  close  behind  them  ; 
but  Camilla,  now  looking  up  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  again  caught  his  gaze  :  he  had  heard  all. 

"  And  they  ill-treat  her,"  he  muttered  : 
"  that  divides  her  from  them  ! — she  will  be  left 
here — I  shall  see  her  again." 

As  he  turned  to  depart,  Lilburne  beckoned 
to  him.. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  desert  our  table  ?  " 

"No;  but  I  am  not  very  well  to-night — to- 
morrow, if  you  will  allow  me." 

"  Ay,  to-morrow;  and  if  you  can  spare  an 
hour  in  the  morning  it  will  be  a  charity.  You 
see,  he  added  in  a  whisper,  "  I  have  a  nurse, 
though  I  have  no  children.  D'ye  think  that's 
love  ?    Pah  I  sir — a  legacy  !  Good-night." 

"  No — no — no  I  "  said  Vaudemont  to  him- 
self, as  he  walked  through  the  moonlight 
streets.  No  !  though  my  heart  burns,— poor 
murdered  felon  ! — to  avenge  thy  wrongs  and 
thy  crimes,  revenge  cannot  come  from  me — 
he  is  Fanny's  grandfather  and — Camillas 
uncle  !  " 

And  Camilla,  when  that  uncle  had  dismissed 
her  for  the  night,  sat  down  thoughtfully  in  her 
own  room.  The  dark  eyes  of  Vaudemont 
seemed  still  to  shine  on  her;  his  voice  yet 
rung  in  her  ear;  the  wild  tales  of  daring  and 
danger  with  which  Liancourt  had  associated 
his  name  yet  haunted  her  bewildered  fancy — 
she  started,  frightened  at  her  own  thoughts. 
She  took  from  her  bosom  some  lines  that  Sid- 
ney had  addressed  to  her,  and,  as  she  read  and 
re-read,  her  spirit  became  calmed  to  its  wonted 
and  faithful  melancholy.  Vaudemont  was  for- 
gotten, and  the  name  of  Sidney  yet  murmured 
on  her  lips,  when  sleep  came  to  renew  the  im- 
age of  the  absent  one,  and  paint  in  dreams  the 
fairy  land  of  a  happy  Future  ! 


CHAPTER  VI, 

"  Ring  on,  ye  bells — most  pleasant  is  your  chime!" 

Wilson:  Isle  of  Palms. 
"  O  fairy  child !    What  can  I  wish  for  thee  ?  ''—Ibid. 

Vaudemont  remained  six  days  in  London 

without  going  to  H  ,  and  each  of  those 

days  he  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Lilburne.  On  the 
seventh  day,  the  invalid  being  much  better, 
though  still  unable  to  leave  his  room,  Camilla 
returned  to  Berkeley  Square.  On  the  same 
day,  Vaudemont  went  once  more  to  see  Simon 
and  poor  Fanny. 

As  he  approached  the  door,  he  heard  from 
the  window,  partially  opened,  for  the  day  was 
clear  and  fine,  Fanny's  sweet  voice.  She  was 
chaunting  one  of  the  simple  songs  she  had 
promised  to  learn  by  heart;  and  Vaudemont, 
though  but  a  poor  judge  of  the  art,  was  struck 
and  affected  by  the  music  of  the  voice  and  the 
earnest  depth  of  the  feeling.  He  paused  oppo- 
site the  window  and  called  her  by  her  name. 
Fanny  looked  forth  joyously,  and  ran,  as  usual, 
to  open  the  door  to  him. 

"Oh!  you  have  been  so  long  away;  but  I 
already  know  many  of  the  songs:  they  say  so 
much  that  I  always  wanted  to  say  !  " 

Vaudemont  smiled,  but  languidly. 
How  strange  it  is,"  said  Fanny,  musingly, 
"  that  there  should  be  so  much  in  a  piece  of 
paper;  for,  after  all,"  pointing  to  the  open 
page  of  her  book,  "  this  is  but  a  piece  of  paper^ 
— only  there  is  life  in  it  !  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Vaudemont,  gloomily,  and  far 
from  seizing  the  subtle  delicacy  of  Fanny's 
though — her  mind  dwelling  upon  Poetry  and 
his  upon  Law, — "  ay,  and  do  you  know  that 
upon  a  scrap  of  paper,  if  I  could  but  find  it, 
may  depend  my  whole  fortune,  my  whole  hap- 
piness, all  that  I  care  for  in  life  ?" 

"  Upon  a  scrap  of  paper  ?  Oh  !  how  I  wish 
I  could  find  it  ?  Ah  !  you  look  as  if  you 
thought  I  should  never  be  wise  enough  for 
that :  " 

Vaudemont,  not  listening  to  her,  uttered  a 
deep  sigh.    Fanny  approached  him  timidly. 

"  Do  not  sigh,  brother, — I  can't  bear  to  hear 
you  sigh.  You  are  changed,  Have  you^  too, 
not  been  happy  ?  " 

"  Happy,  Fanny  !  yes,  late  very  hapyy— too 
happy  !  " 

"  Happy,  have  you  ?  and  /  "    the  girl 

stopped  short — her  tone  had  been  that  of  sad- 
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ness  and  reproach,  and  she  stopped — why  she 
knew  not,  but  she  felt  her  heart  sink  within 
her.  Fanny  suffered  him  to  pass  her,  and  he 
went  straight  to  his  own  room.  Her  eyes 
followed  him  wistfully:  it  was  not  his  habit  to 
leave  her  thus  abruptly.  The  family  meal  of 
the  day  was  over;  and  it  was  an  hour  before 
Vaudemont  descended  to  the  parlor.  Fanny 
had  put  aside  the  songs,  she  had  no  heart  to 
recommence  those  gentle  studies  that  had 
been  so  sweet, — they  had  drawn  no  pleasure, 
no  praise  from  him.  She  was  seated  idly  and 
listlessly  beside  the  silent  old  man,  who  every 
day  grew  more  and  more  silent  still.  She 
turned  her  head  as  Vaudemont  entered,  and 
her  pretty  lip  pouted  as  that  of  a  neglected 
child.  But  he  did  not  heed  it,  and  the  pout 
vanished,  and  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes. 

Vaudemont  7£/^7J- changed.  His  countenance 
was  thoughtful  and  overcast.  His  manner  ab- 
stracted. He  addressed  a  few  words  to  Simon, 
and  then,  seating  himself  by  the  window, 
leant  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  and  was  soon  lost 
in  reverie.  Fanny,  finding  that  he  did  not 
speak,  and  after  stealing  many  a  long  and 
earnest  glance  at  his  motionless  altitude  and 
gloomy  brow,  rose  gently,  and  gliding  to  him 
with  her  light  step,  said  in  a  trembling  voice, — 

"  Are  you  in  pain,  brother  ?  " 

"  No,  pretty  one  !  " 
Then  why  won't  you  speak  to  Fanny  ? 
Will  you  not  walk  with  her?    Perhaps  my 
grandfather  will  come  too." 

"  Not  this  evening.  I  shall  go  out;  but  it 
will  be  alone." 

"  Where  ?  has  not  Fanny  been  good  ?  I  have 
not  been  out  since  you  left  us.  And  the  grave 
— brother  I — I  sent  Sarah  with  the  flowers — 
but  " 

Vaudemont  rose  abruptly.  The  mention 
of  the  grave  brought  back  his  thoughts  from 
the  dreaming  channel  into  which  they  had 
flowed.  Fanny,  whose  very  childishness  had 
once  so  soothed  him,  now  disturbed;  he  felt 
the  want  of  that  complete  solitude  which  makes 
the  atmosphere  of  growing  passion;  he  mut- 
tered some  scarcely  audible  excuse,  and  quitted 
the  house.  Fanny  saw  him  no  more  that 
evening.  He  did  not  return  till  midnight. 
But  Fanny  did  not  sleep  till  she  heard  his  step 
on  the  stairs,  and  his  chamber-door  close:  and 
when  she  did  sleep,  her  dreams  were  disturbed 
and  painful.    The  next  morning,  when  they 
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met  at  breakfast  (for  Vaudemont  did  not  re- 
turn to  London),  her  eyes  were  red  and  heavy, 
and  her  cheek  pale.  And,  still  buried  in 
meditation,  Vaudemont's  eye,  usually  so  kind 
and  watchful,  did  not  detect  those  signs  of  a 
grief  that  Fanny  could  not  have  explained. 
After  breakfast,  however,  he  asked  her  to  walk 
out;  and  her  face  brightened  as  she  hastened 
to  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  take  her  little 
basket,  full  of  fresh  flowers  which  she  had 
already  sent  Sarah  forth  to  purchase. 

"  Fanny,"  said  Vaudemont,  as  leaving  the 
house,  he  saw  the  basket  on  her  arm,  "  to-day 
you  may  place  some  of  these  flowers  on  an- 
otJier  tombstone  !  Poor  child,  what  natural 
goodness  there  is  in  that  heart  I — what  pity 
that  " 

He  paused.  Fanny  looked  delightedly  in 
his  face. 

"  You  were  praising  me — you — And  what  is 
a  pity  brother  ?  " 

While  she  spoke,  the  sound  of  the  joy-bells 
was  heard  near  at  hand. 

"  Hark  !  "  said  Vaudemont,  forgetting  her 
question — and  almost  gaily — "  Hark  ! — I  ac- 
cept the  omen.    It  is  a  marriage  peal  !  " 

He  quickened  his  steps  and  they  reached 
the  churchyard. 

There  was  a  crowd  already  assembled,  and 
Vaudemont  and  Fanny  paused;  and,  leaning 
over  the  little  gate,  looked  on. 

"  Why  are  these  people  here,  and  why  does 
the  bell  ring  so  merrily  >  " 

"  There  is  to  be  a  wedding,  Fanny." 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  wedding  very  often," 
said  Fanny,  with  a  pretty  look  of  puzzlement 
and  doubt,  "  but  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it 
means.  Will  you  tell  me  ? — and  the  .bells,  too!" 

"  Yes,  Fanny,  those  bells  toll  but  three 
times  for  man  !  The  first  time,  when  he 
comes  into  the  world;  the  last  time,  when  he 
leaves  it;  the  time  between,  when  he  takes  to 
his  side  a  partner  in  all  the  sorrows — in  all  the 
joys  that  yet  remain  to  him;  and  who,  even 
when  the  last  bell  announces  his  death  to  this 
earth,  may  yet,  for  ever  and  ever,  be  his  part- 
ner in  that  world  to  come — that  heaven,  where 
they  who  are  as  innocent  as  you,  Fanny,  may 
hope  to  live  and  to  love  each  other  in  a  land 
in  which  there  are  no  graves  !  " 
And  this  bell  ?  " 

"Tolls  for  that  partnership— for  the  wed- 
ding !  " 
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I  think  I  understand  you; — and  they  who 
are  to  be  wed  are  happy  ? " 

"  Happy,  Fanny,  if  they  love,  and  their  love 
continue.  Oh  !  conceive  the  happiness  to 
know  some  one  person  dearer  to  you  than 
your  own  self — some  one  breast  into  which 
you  can  pour  every  thought,  every  grief,  every 
joy  !  One  person,  who,  if  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  to  calumniate  or  forsake  you,  would 
never  wrong  you  by  a  harsh  thought  or  an  un- 
just word, — who  would  cling  to  you  the  closer 
in  sickness,  in  poverty,  in  care, — who  would 
sacrifice  all  things  to  you,  and  for  whom  you 
would  sacrifice  all — from  whom,  except  by 
death,  night  or  day,  you  may  be  never  divided 
— whose  smile  is  ever  at  your  hearth — -who  has 
no  tears  while  you  are  well  and  happy,  and 
your  love  the  same.  Fanny,  such  is  marriage, 
if  they  who  marry  have  hearts  and  souls  to 
feel  that  there  is  no  bond  on  earth  so  tender 
and  so  sublime.  There  is  an  opposite  picture; 
— I  will  not  draw  that ! — And  as  it  is,  Fanny, 
you  cannot  understand  me  !  " 

He  turned  away; — and  Fanny's  tears  were 
falling  like  rain  upon  the  grass  below; — he  did 
not  see  them  !  He  entered  the  churchyard; 
for  the  bell  now  ceased. — The  ceremony  was 
to  begin.  He  followed  the  bridal  party  into 
the  church,  and  Fanny,  lowering  her  veil, 
crept  after  him,  awed  and  trembling. 

They  stood,  unobserved,  at  a  little  distance, 
and  heard  the  service. 

The  betrothed  were  of  the  middle  class  of 
life,  young,  both  comely;  and  their  behavior 
was  such  as  suited  the  reverence  and  sanctity 
of  the  rite.  Vaudemont  stood,  looking  on  in- 
tently, with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast. 
Fanny  leant  behind  him,  and  apart  from  all, 
against  one  of  the  pews.  And  still  in  her 
hand,  while  the  priest  was  solemnizing  Mar- 
riage, she  held  the  flowers  intended  for  the 
Grave.  Even  to  that  Morning  —  hushed, 
calm,  earnest,  with  her  mysterious  and  uncon- 
jectured  heart — her  shape  brought  a  thought 
of  Night  ! 

When  the  ceremony  was  over — when  the 
bride  fell  on  her  mother's  breast,  and  wept; 
and  then,  when  turning  thence,  her  eyes  met 
the  bridegroom's,  and  the  tears-'were  all 
smiled  away — when,  in  that  one  rapid  inter- 
change of  looks,  spoke  all  that  holy  love  can 
speak  to  love,  and  with  timid  frankness  she 
placed  her  hand  in  his  to  whom  she  ^ad  lust 


vowed  her  life, — a  thrill  went  through  the 
hearts  of  those  present.  Vaudemont  sighed 
heavily.  He  heard  his  sigh  echoed;  but  by 
one  that  had  in  its  sound  no  breath  of  pain; 
he  turned;  Fanny  had  raised  her  veil;  her 
eyes  met  his,  moistened,  but  bright,  soft,  and 
her  cheeks  were  rosy-red.  Vaudemont  re- 
coiled before  that  gaze,  and  turned  from  the 
church.  The  persons  interested  retired  to  the 
vestry  to  sign  their  names  in  the  registr}'-;  the 
crowd  dispersed,  and  Vaudemont  and  Fanny 
stood  alone  in  the  burial-ground. 

"  Look,  P'anny,"  said  the  former,  pointing  to 
a  tomb  that  stood  far  from  his  mother's  (for 
tJiose  ashes  were  too  hallowed  for  such  a  neigh- 
borhood). "  Look  yonder;  it  is  a  new  tomb, 
Fanny,  let  us  approach  it.  Can  you  read  what 
is  there  inscribed  ?  " 

The  inscription  was  simply  this, — 

To  W—  G— 

MAN   SEES  THE  DEED- 
GOD  THE  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
JUDGE  NOT,  THAT  YE  BE  NOT  JUDGED. 

"Fanny,  this  tomb  fulfils  your  pious  wish: 
it  is  to  the  memory  of  him  whom  you  called 
your  father.  Whatever  was  his  life  here — 
whatever  sentence  it  hath  received.  Heaven,  at 
least,  will  not  condemn  piety,  if  you  hon- 
or one  who  was  good  lo  you^2,w(\  place  flowers, 
however  idle,  even  over  that  grave." 

"  It  is  his — my  father's — and  you  have 
thought  of  this  for  me  !  "  said  Fanny,  taking 
his  hand,  and  sobbing.  "And  I  have  been 
thinking  that  you  were  not  so  kind  to  me  as 
you  were  !  " 

"  Have  I  not  been  so  kind  to  you  ?  nay,  for- 
give me,  I  am  not  happy." 

"  Not  ? — You  said  yesterday  you  had  been 
too  happy." 

"  To  remember  happiness  is  not  to  be  happy, 
Fanny." 

"  That's  true— and  " 

Fanny  stopped;  and,  as  she  bent  over  the 
tomb,  musing,  Vaudemont  willing  to  leave  her 
undisturbed,  and  feeling  bitterly  how  little  his 
conscience  could  vindicate,  though  it  might 
find  palliation  for,  the  dark  man  who  slept  not 
there — retired  a  few  paces. 

At  this  time  the  new  married  pair,  with 
their  witnesses,  the  clergyman,  etc.,  came  from 
the  vestry,  and  crossed  the  path.  Fanny,  as 
she  turned  from  tomb,  saw  them,  and  stood 
still,  looking  earnestly  at  the  bride. 
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"  What  a  lovely  face  !  "  said  the  mother. 
'•Is  it — yes  it  is — the  poor  idiot  girl." 

"  Ah  I "  said  the  bridegroom,  tenderly, 
"  and  she,  Mary,  beatiful  as  she  is,  she  can 
never  make  another  as  happy  as  you  have 
made  me." 

Vaudemont  heard,  and  his  heart  felt  sad. 
"  Poor  Fanny  ! — And  yet,  but  for  that  afflic- 
tion— /  might  have  loved  her,  ere  I  met  the 
fatal  face  of  the  daughter  of  my  foe  !  "  And 
with  a  deep  compassion,  an  inexpressible  and 
holy  fondess,  he  moved  to  Fanny. 

"  Come,  my  child  ;  now  let  us  go  home." 

"Stay,"  said  Fanny — "you  forget."  And 
she  went  to  strew  the  flowers  still  left,  over 
Catherine's  graue. 

"Will  my  mother,"  thought  Vaudemont, 
"  forgive  me,  if  I  have  other  thoughts  than 
hate  and  vengence  for  that  house  which  builds 
its  greatness  over  her  slandered  name  ?  "  He 
groaned  : — And  that  grave  had  lost  its  melan- 
choly charm. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

"  Ot  all  men,  1  say, 
That  dare,  for  'tis  a  desperate  adventure, 
Wear  on  their  free  necks  the  yoke  of  women, 
Give  m.e  a  soldier." — Knight  of  Malta. 

"  So  lightly  doth  this  little  boat 

Upon  the  srarce-touch'd  billows  float; 

So  careless  doth  she  seem  to  be, 

Thus  left  by  herself  on  the  homeless  sea, 

To  lie  there  with  her  cheerful  sail. 

Till  heaven  shall  send  some  gracious  gale." 

Wilson:  Isle  of  Palms. 

Vaudemont  returned  that  evening  to  Lon- 
don, and  found  at  his  lodgings  a  note  from 
Lord  Lilburne,  stating  that  as  his  gout  was 
now  somewhat  mitigated,  his  physician  had 
recommended  him  to  try  change  of  air — that 
Beaufort  Court  was  in  one  of  the  western 
counties,  in  a  genial  climate— that  he  was 
therefore  going  thither  the  next  day  for  a 
short  time — that  he  had  asked  some  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Vaudemont's  countrymen,  and  a  few 
other  friends,  to  enliven  the  circle  of  a  dull 
country-house — that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaufort 
would  be  delighted  to  see  Monsieur  de  Vaude- 
mont also — and  that  his  compliance  with  their 
invitation  would  be  a  charity  to  Monsieur  de 
Vaudemont's  faithful  and  obliged, 

Lilburne. 

The  first  sensation  of  Vaudemont  on  read- 


ing this  effusion  was  delight.  "  I  shall  see 
her,''  h.Q  cried;  "I  shall  be  under  the  same 
roof  !  "  But  the  glow  faded  at  once  from  his 
cheek; — The  roof  ! — what  roof?  Be  the  guest 
where  he  held  himself  the  lord  ! — be  the  guest 
of  Robert  Beaufort  !— Was  that  all  ?  Did  he 
not  meditate  the  deadliest  war  which  civilized 
life  admits  of — the  War  of  Law — war  for  name, 
property,  that  very  hearth,  with  all  its  house- 
hold gods,  against  this  man — could  he  receive 
his  hospitality  ?  "  And  what  then  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  paced  to  and  fro  the  room, — 
"  because  her  father  wronged  me,  and  because 
I  would  claim  mine  own — must  I  therefore  ex- 
clude from  my  thoughts,  from  my  sight,  an 
image  so  fair  and  gentle; — the  one  who  knelt 
by  my  side,  an  infant,  to  that  hard  man  ? — Is 
Hate  so  noble  a  passion  that  it  is  not  to  admit 
one  glimpse  of  Love? — Love!  what  word  is 
that  ?  Let  me  beware  in  time  !  "  He  paused 
in  fierce  self-contest,  and,  throwing  open  the 
window,  gasped  for  air.  The  street  in  which 
he  lodged  was  situated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  James's;  and,  at  that  very  moment,  as 
if  to  defeat  all  opposition,  and  to  close  the 
struggle,  Mrs.  Beaufort's  barouche  drove  by, 
Camilla  at  her  side.  Mrs.  Beaufort,  glancing 
up,  languidly  bowed;  and  Camilla  herself 
perceived  him,  and  he  saw  her  change  color  as 
she  inclined  her  head.  He  gazed  after  them 
almost  breathless,  till  the  carriage  disappeared; 
and  then,  reclosing  the  window,  he  sat  down 
to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  again  to  reason 
with  himself. 

But  still,  as  he  reasoned,  he  saw  ever  before 
him  that  blush  and  that  smile.  At  last  he 
sprang  up,  and  a  noble  and  bright  expression 
elevated  the  character  of  his  face, — "  Yes,  if  I 
enter  that  house,  if  I  eat  that  man's  bread,  and 
drink  of  his  cup,  I  must  forego,  not  justice — 
not  what  is  due  to  my  mother's  name — but 
whatever  belongs  to  hate  and  vengeance.  If 
I  enter  that  house — and  if  Providence  permit 
me  the  means  whereby  to  regain  my  rights, 
why,  she — the  innocent  one — she  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  her  father  from  ruin,  and 
stand  like  an  angel  by  that  boundary  where 
justice  runs  into  revenge  ! — Besides,  is  it  not 
my  duty  to  discover  Sidney  ?  Here  is  the 
only  clue  I  shall  obtain."  With  these  thoughts 
he  hesitated  no  more — he  decided:  he  would 
not  reject  this  hospitality,  since  it  might  be  in 
his  power  to  pay  it  back  ten  thousand-fold. 
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"And  who  knows,"  he  murmured  again,  *' if 
Heaven,  in  throwing  this  sweet  being  in  my 
way,  might  not  have  designed  to  subdue  and 
chasten  in  me  the  angry  passions  I  have  so 
long  fed  on  ?  I  have  seen  her, — can  I  now 
hate  her  father  ?  " 

He  sent  off  his  note  accepting  the  invitation. 
When  he  had  done  so,  was  he  satisfied  ?  He 
had  taken  as  noble  and  as  large  a  view  of  the 
duties  thereby  imposed  on  him  as  he  well 
could  take;  but  something  whispered  at  his 
heart,  "  There  is  weakness  in  thy  generosity — 
Barest  thou  love  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Beaufort  ?  "  And  his  heart  had  no  answer  to 
this  voice. 

The  rapidity  with  which  love  is  ripened 
depends  less  upon  the  actual  number  of  years 
that  have  passed  over  the  soil  in  which  the 
seed  is  cast,  than  upon  the  freshness  of  the  soil 
itself.  A  young  man  who  lives  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  world,  and  who  fritters  away,  rather 
than  exhausts,  his  feelings,  upon  a  variety  of 
quick  succeeding  subjects — the  Cynthias  of  the 
minute— is  not  apt  to  form  a  real  passion  at 
the  first  sight.  Youth  is  inflammable  only 
when  the  heart  is  young. 

There  are  certain  times  of  life  when,  in 
either  sex,  the  affections  are  prepared,  as  it 
were,  to  be  impressed  with  the  first  lair  face 
that  attracts  the  fancy  and  delights  the  eye. 
Such  times  are  when  the  heart  has  been  long 
solitary,  and  when  some  interval  of  idleness  and 
rest  succeeds  to  periods  of  harsher  and  more 
turbulent  excitement.  It  was  precisely  such  a 
period  in  the  life  of  Vaudemont.  Although 
his  ambition  had  been  for  many  years  his 
dream,  and  his  sword  his  mistress,  yet  naturally 
affectionate,  and  susceptible  of  strong  emo- 
tion, he  had  often  repined  his  lonely  lot. 
By  degrees,  the  boy's  fantasy  and  reverance 
which  had  wound  themselves  round  the  image 
of  Eugenie,  subsided  into  that  gentle  and 
tender  melancholy  which,  perhaps,  by  weaken- 
ing the  strength  of  the  sterner  thoughts,  leaves 
us  inclined,  rather  to  receive,  than  to  resist,  a 
new  attachment; — and  on  the  verge  of  the 
Svveet  Memory  trembles  the  sweet  Hope.  The 
suspension  of  his  profession,  his  schemes,  his 
struggles,  his  career,  left  his  passions  unem- 
ployed. Vaudemont  was  thus  unconsciously 
prepared  to  love. 

As  we  have  seen,  his  first  and  earliest  feel- 
ings directed  themselves  to  Fanny.    But  he 


had  so  immediately  detected  the  danger,  and 
so  immediately  recoiled  from  nursing  those 
thoughts  and  fancies,  without  which  love  dies 
for  want  of  food,  for  a  person  to  whoin  he  as- 
cribed the  affliction  of  an  imbecility  which 
would  give  to  such  a  sentiment  all  the  attri- 
butes either  of  the  weakest  rashness  or  of  dis- 
honor approaching  to  sacrilege — that  the  wings 
of  the  Deity  were  scared  away  the  instant  their 
very  shadow  fell  upon  his  mind.  And  thus, 
when  Camilla  rose  upon  him,  his  heart  was 
free  to  receive  her  image.  Her  graces,  her 
accomplishments,  a  certain  nameless  charm 
that  invested  her,  pleased  him  even  more  than 
her  beauty;  the  recollections  connected  with 
that  first  time  in  which  he  had  ever  beheld 
her,  were  also  grateful  and  endearing  ;  the 
harshness  with  which  her  parents  spoke  to  her, 
moved  his  compassion,  and  addressed  itself  to 
a  temper  peculiarly  alive  to  the  generosity 
that  leans  towards  the  weak  and  the  wronged; 
the  engaging  mixture  of  mildness  and  gaiety 
with  which  she  tended  her  peevish  and  sneer- 
ing uncle,  convinced  him  of  her  better  and 
more  enduring  qualities  of  disposition  and 
womanly  heart.  And  even — so  strange  and 
contradictory  are  our  feelings — the  very  re- 
membrance that  she  was  connected  with  a 
family  so  hateful  to  him  made  her  own  image 
the  more  bright  from  the  darkness  that  sur- 
rounded it.  For  was  it  not  with  the  daughter 
of  his  foe  that  the  lover  of  Verona  fell  in  love 
at  first  sight  ?  And  is  not  that  a  common 
type  of  us  all — as  if  Passion  delighted  in  con- 
tradictions ?  As  the  Diver,  in  Schiller's  ex- 
quisite ballad,  fastened  upon  the  rock  of  coral 
in  the  midst  of  the  gloomy  sea,  so  we  cling 
the  more  gratefully  to  whatever  of  fair  thought 
and  gentle  shelter  smiles  out  to  us  in  the 
depths  of  Hate  and  Strife. 

But,  perhaps,  Vaudemont  would  not  so  sud- 
denly and  so  utterly  have  rendered  himself  to 
a  passion  that  began,  already,  completely  to 
master  his  strong  spirit,  if  he  had  not,  from 
Camilla's  embarrassment,  her  timidity,  her 
blushes,  intoxicated  himself  with  the  belief 
that  his  feelings  were  not  unshared.  And  who 
knows  not  that  such  a  belief,  once  cherished, 
ripens  our  own  love  to  a  development  in  which 
hours  are  as  years  ? 

It  was,  then,  with  such  emotions  as  made 
him  almost  insensible  to  every  thought  but  the 
luxury  of  breathing  the  same  air  as  his  cousin, 
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which  swept  from  his  mind  the  Past,  the  Fu- 
ture— leaving  nothing  but  a  joyous,  a  breath- 
less PRESENT  on  the  Face  of  Time,  that  he  re- 
paired to  Beaufort  Court.    He  did  not  return 

to  H  before  he  went,  but  he  wrote  to  Fanny 

a  short  and  hurried  line  to  explain  that  he 
might  be  absent  for  some  days  at  least,  and 
promised  to  write  again,  if  he  should  be  de- 
tained longer  than  he  anticipated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  one  of  those  successive 
revolutions  which  had  marked  the  eras  in 
Fanny's  moral  existence,  took  its  date  from 
that  last  time  they  had  walked  and  conversed 
together. 

The  very  evening  of  that  day,  some  hours 
after  Philip  was  gone,  and  after  Simon  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  Fanny  was  sitting  before  the  dy- 
ing fire  in  the  little  parlor  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  and  pensive  reverie.  The  old  woman- 
servant,  Sarah,  who,  very  different  from  Mrs. 
Boxer,  loved  Fanny  with  her  whole  heart,  came 
into  the  room,  as  was  her  wont  before  going  to 
bed,  to  see  that  the  fire  was  duly  out,  and  all 
safe:  and  as  she  approached  the  hearth,  she 
started  to  see  Fanny  still  up. 

"Dear  heart  alive  !  "  she  said:  "  v/hy,  ^Miss 
Fanny,  you  will  catch  your  death  of  cold, — 
what  are  you  thinking  about  ? " 

"Sit  down,  Sarah;  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 
Now,  though  Fanny  was  exceedingly  kind,  and 
attached  to  Sarah,  she  was  seldom  communi- 
cative to  her,  or  indeed  to  any  one.  It  was 
usually  in  its  own  silence  and  darkness  that 
that  lovely  mind  worked  out  its  own  doubts. 

"Do  you,  my  sweet  young  lady?  I'm  sure 
anything  I  can  do  "  and  Sarah  seated  her- 
self in  her  master's  great  chair,  and  drew  it 
close  to  Fanny.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
room  but  the  expiring  fire,  and  it  threw  up- 
ward a  pale  glimmer  on  the  two  faces  bending 
over  it, — the  one  so  strangely  beautiful,  so 
smooth,  so  blooming,  so  exquisite  in  its  youth 
and  innocence, — the  other  withered,  wTinkled, 
meagre,  and  astute.  It  was  like  the  Fairy  and 
the  Witch  together. 

"Well,  miss,"  said  the  crone,  observing  that, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  Fanny  was  still 
silent,—"  Weil  " 

"  Sarah,  I  have  seen  a  wedding  I  " 

"  Have  you  ?  "  and  the  old  woman  laughed. 
"  Oh  !  I  heard  it  was  to  be  to-day  ! — young 
Waldron's  wedding  I — Yes,  they  have  been 
long  sweethearts." 
5.  — 14 
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"  Were  you  ever  married,  Sarah  ^  " 

"  Lord  bless  you, — yes  !  and  a  very  good 
husband  I  had,  poor  man  !  But  he's  dead 
these  many  years;  and  if  you  had  not  taken 
me,  I  must  have  gone  to  the  workhus." 

'  He  is  dead  !— Wasn't  it  very  hard  to  live 
after  that,  Sarah." 

"  The  Lord  strengthens  the  hearts  of  wid- 
ders  !  "  observed  Sarah,  sanctimoniously. 

"  Did  you  marry  your  brother,  Sarah  ?  " 
said  Fanny,  playing  with  the  corner  of  her 
apron. 

"  My  brother  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
aghast.  "  La  !  miss,  you  must  not  talk  in  that 
way, — it's  quite  wicked  and  heathenish  !  One 
must  not  marry  one's  brother  !  " 

"  No  ! "  said  Fanny,  tremblingly,  and  turn- 
ing very  pale,  even  by  that  light.  "  No  ! — are 
you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  wickedest  thing  even  to  talk 
about,  my  dear  young  mistress; — but  you're 
like  a  babby  unborn  !  " 

Fanny  was  silent  for  some  moments.  At 
length  she  said,  unconscious  that  she  was 
speaking  aloud,  "  But  he  is  not  my  brother, 
after  all  !  " 

"  Oh,  miss,  fie  ! — Are  you  letting  your  pretty 
head  run  on  the  handsome  gentleman^ — Yoii, 
too,— dear,  dear  !  I  see  we're  all  alike,  we 
poor  feme!  creturs  ! — You  !  who'd  have  thought 
it  ?  Oh,  Miss  Fanny  ! — you'll  break  your 
heart  if  you  goes  for  to  fancy  any  such 
thing." 

"  And  what  thing  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  that  gentleman  will  marry  you  ! 
— I'm  sure,  thof  he's  so  simple  like,  he's  some 
great  gentleman  !  They  say  his  hoss  is  worth 
a  hundred  pounds  !  Dear,  dear  I  why  did'nt 
I  ever  think  of  this  before  ?  He  must  be  a 
very  wicked  man.  I  see,  now,  why  he  come'-- 
here.  I'll  speak  to  him,  that  I  will  ! — a  vcf' 
wicked  man  !  " 

Sarah  was  startled  from  her  indignation  by 
Fanny's  rising  suddenly,  and  standing  before 
her  in  the  flickering  twilight,  almost  like  a 
shape  transformed, — so  tall  did  she  seem,  so 
stately,  so  dignified. 

"  Is  it  of  him  that  you  are  speaking  ?  "  said 
she,  in  a  voice  of  calm  but  deep  resentment — 
"  of  him  ! — If  so,  Sarah,  we  two  can  live  no 
more  in  the  same  house." 

And  these  words  were  said  with  a  propriety 
and  collectedness  that  even,  through  all  her 
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terror,  showed  at  once  to  Sarah  how  much 
they  now  wronged  Fanny  who  had  suffered 
their  lips  to  repeat  the  parrot-cry  of  the  "  idiot 
girl  ! " 

"01  gracious  me! — miss — ma'am — I  am 
so  sorry — I'd  rather  bite  out  my  tongue  than 
say  a  word  to  offend  you;  it  was  only  my  love 
for  you,  dear  innocent  creature  that  you  are  !  " 
and  the  honest  woman  sobbed  with  real  pas- 
sion as  she  clasped  Fanny's  hand.  "There 
have  been  so  many  young  persons,  good  and 
harmless,  yes,  even  as  you  are,  ruined.  But 
you  don't  understand  me.  jNIiss  Fanny  !  hear 
me;  I  must  try  and  say  what  I  would  say. 
That  man,  that  gentleman — so  proud,  so  well- 
dressed,  so  grandlike,  will  never  marry  you, 
never — never.  And  if  ever  he  says  he  does 
love  you,  and  you  say  you  loves  him,  and  you 
two  dont  marry,  you  will  be  ruined  and  wicked, 
and  die — die  of  a  broken  heart  !  " 

The  earnestness  of  Sarah's  manner  subdued 
and  almost  awed  Fanny.  She  sunk  down 
again  in  her  chair  and  suffered  the  old  woman 
to  caress  and  weep  over  her  hand  for  some 
moments,  in  a  silence  that  concealed  the  dark- 
est and  most  agitated  feelings  Fanny's  life 
had  hitherto  known.    At  length,  she  said, — 

"  Why  may  he  not  marry  me  if  he  loves  me  ? 
— he  is  not  my  brother, —  indeed  he  is  not  ! 
ril  never  call  him  so  again." 

"  He  cannot  marry  you,"  said  Sarah,  re- 
solved, with  a  sort  of  rude  nobleness,  to  per- 
severe in  what  she  felt  to  be  a  duty;  "I  don't 
say  anything  about  money,  because  that  does 
not  always  signify.  But  he  cannot  marry  you, 
because — because  people  who  are  hedicated 
one  way  never  marry  those  who  are  hedicated 
and  brought  up  in  another.  A  gentleman  of 
that  kind  requires  a  wife  to  know — oh — to 
know  ever  so  much;  and  jw^  " 

"Sarah,"  interrupted  Fanny,  rising  again, 
but  this  time  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  "  don't 
say  anything  more  about  it;  I  forgive  you,  if 
you  promise  never  to  speak  unkindly  of  him 
again — never — never — never,  Sarah  !  " 

"But  may  I  just  tell  him  that— that  " 

"That  what?" 

"That  you  are  so  young  and  innocent,  and 
has  no  protector  like;  and  thnt  if  you  were  to 
love  him  it  would  be  a  shame  in  him — that  it 
would  I  ' 

And  then  (oh  I  no,  Fanny,  there  was  nothing 
clouded  lunv  in  your  reason  I) — and  then  the 


woman's  alarm,  the  modesty,  the  instinct  the 
terror  came  upon  her; — 

"  Never  !  never  !  I  will  not  love  him, — I  do 
not  love  him,  indeed,  Sarah.  If  you  speak  to 
him,  I  will  never  look  you  in  the  face  again. 
It  is  all  past — all,  dear  Sarah  !  " 

She  kissed  the  old  woman;  and  Sarah, 
fancying  that  her  sagacity  and  counsel  had 
prevailed,  promised  all  she  was  asked;  so  they 
went  up- stairs  together — friends. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  As  the  wind 
Sobs,  an  uncertain  sweetness  comes  from  out 
The  orange-trees. 

*  *  *  * 

Rise  up,  Olympia. — She  sleeps  soundly.  Ho! 
Stirring  at  last."— Barry  Cornwall. 


The  next  day,  Fanny  was  seen  by  Sarah 
counting  the  little  hoard  that  she  had  so  long 
and  so  painfully  saved  for  her  benefactor's 
tomb.  The  money  was  no  longer  wanted  for 
that  object.  Fanny  had  found  another;  she 
said  nothing  to  Sarah  or  to  Simon.  But  there 
was  a  strange  complacent  smile  upon  her  lip 
as  she  busied  herself  in  her  work,  that  puzzled 
the  old  woman.  Late  at  noon  came  the  post- 
man's unwonted  knock  at  the  door.  A  letter  ! 
— a  letter  for  Miss  Fanny.  A  letter  ! — the 
first  she  had  ever  received  in  her  life  !  And 
it  was  from  him  ! — and  it  began  with  "  Dear 
Fanny."  Vaudemont  had  called  her  "dear 
Fanny."  a  hundred  times,  and  the  expression 
had  become  a  matter  of  course.  But  "  Dear 
Fanny "  seemed  so  very  different  when  it 
was  written.  The  letter  could  not  well  be 
shorter,  nor,  all  things  considered,  colder. 
But  the  girl  found  no  fault  with  it.  It  began 
with  "  Dear  Fanny,"  and  it  ended  with  "  yours 
truly."  "  Yours  truly — mine  truly— and  how 
kind  to  write  at  all  !  "  Now  it  so  happened 
that  Vaudemont,  having  never  merged  the  art 
of  the  penman  into  that  rapid  scrawl  into 
which  people,  who  are  compelled  to  write  hur- 
riedly and  constantly,  degenerate,  wrote  a  re- 
markably good  hand, — bold,  clear,  symmetrical 
— almost  too  good  a  hand  for  one  who  was 
not  to  make  money  by  caligraphy. 

And  after  Fanny  had  got  the  words  by  heart, 
she  stole  gently  to  a  cupboard  and  took  forth 
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some  specimens  of  her  own  hand,  in  the  shape 
of  house  and  work  memoranda,  and  extracts 
which,  the  better  to  help  her  memory,  she  had 
made  from  the  poem-book  Vaudemout  had 
given  her.  She  gravely  laid  his  letter  by  the 
side  of  these  specimens,  and  blushed  at  the 
contrast  ;  yet,  after  all,  her  own  writing, 
though  trembling  and  irresolute,  was  far  from 
a  bad  or  vulgar  hand.  But  emulation  was  now 
fairly  roused  within  her.  Vaudemont  preoc- 
cupied by  some  engrossing  thoughts,  and,  in- 
deed, forgetting  a  danger  which  had  seemed  so 
thoroughly  to  have  passed  away,  did  not  in  his 
letter  caution  Fanny  against  going  out  alone. 
She  remarked  this  ;  and  having  completely  re- 
covered her  own  alarm  at  the  attempt  that  had 
been  made  on  her  liberty,  she  thought  that 
she  was  now  released  from  her  promise  to 
guard  against  a  past  and  imaginary  peril. 
So  after  dinner  she  slipped  out  alone,  and 
went  to  the  mistress  of  the  school  where  she 
had  received  her  elementary  education.  She 
had  ever  since  continued  her  acquaintance 
with  that  lady,  who,  kind-hearted,  and  touched 
by  her  situation,  often  employed  her  industry, 
and  was  far  from  blind  to  the  improvement 
that  had  for  some  time  been  silently  working 
in  the  mind  of  her  old  pupil. 

Fanny  had  a  long  conversation  with  this 
lady,  and  she  brought  back  a  bundle  of  books. 
The  light  might  have  been  seen  that  night, 
and  many  nights  after,  burning  long  and  late 
from  her  little  window.  And  having  recovered 
her  old  freedom  of  habits,  which  Simon,  poor 
man,  did  not  notice,  and  which  Sarah,  think- 
ing that  anything  was  better  than  moping  at 
home,  did  not  remonstrate  against,  Fanny  went 
out  regularly  for  two  hours,  or  sometimes  for 
even  a  longer  period,  every  evening  after  old 
Simon  had  composed  himself  to  the  nap  that 
filled  up  the  interval  between  dinner  and  tea. 

In  a  very  short  time— a  time  that  with  or- 
dinary stimulants  would  have  seemed  marvel- 
lously short — Fanny's  handwriting  was  not 
the  same  thing;  her  manner  of  talking  be- 
came different;  she  no  longer  called  herself 
''Fanny"  when  she  spoke;  the  music  of  her 
voice  was  more  quiet  and  settled;  her  sweet 
expression  of  face  was  more  thoughtful;  the 
eyes  seemed  to  have  deepened  in  their  very 
color,  she  was  no  longer  heard  chaunting  to 
herself  as  she  tripped  along.  The  books  that 
she  nightly  fed  on  had  passed  into  her  mind; 


the  poetry  that  had  ever  unconsciously  sported 
round  her  young  years  began  now  to  create 
poetry  in  herself.  Nay,  it  might  almost  have 
seemed  as  if  that  restless  disorder  of  the  in- 
tellect, which  the  dullards  had  called  Idiotcy, 
had  been  the  wild  efforts,  not  of  Folly,  but  of 
Genius  seeking  to  find  its  path  and  outlet 
from  the  cold  and  dreary  solitude  to  which 
the  circumstances  of  her  early  life  had  com- 
pelled it. 

Days,  even  weeks,  passed — she  never  spoke 
of  Vaudemont.  And  once,  when  Sarah,  as- 
tonished and  bewildered  by  the  change  in  her 
young  mistress,  asked, — 

''When  does  the  gentleman  come  back?  " 

Fanny  answered  with  a  mysterious  smile, 
"  Not  yet,  I  hope — not  quite  yet." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Thierry.  I  do  begin 

To  feel  an  alteration  in  my  nature, 
And  in  his  full-sailed  confidence  a  shower 
Of  gentle  rain,  that  falling  on  the  fire 
Hath  quenched  it. 

*  *  *  * 

How  is  my  heart  divided 
Between  the  duty  of  a  son  and  love  I  " 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

Thierry  and  llieodoret. 

Vaudemont  had  now  been  a  month  at 
Beaufort  Court.  The  scene  of  a  country- 
house,  with  the  sports  that  enliven  it,  and  the 
accomplishments  it  calls  forth,  was  one  in 
which  he  was  well  fitted  to  shine.  He  had 
been  an  excellent  shot  as  a  boy;  and  though 
long  unused  to  the  fowling-piece,  had,  in  India, 
acquired  a  deadly  precision  with  the  rifle;  so 
that  a  very  few  days  of  practice  in  the  stubbles 
and  covers  of  Beaufort  Court  made  his  skill 
the  theme  of  the  guests  and  the  admiration  of 
the  keepers.  Hunting  began,  and — this  pur- 
suit, always  so  strong  a  passion  in  the  active 
man,  and  which,  to  the  turbulence  and  agita- 
tion of  his  half-tamed  breast,  now  excited  by  a 
kind  of  frenzy  of  hope  and  fear,  gave  a  vent 
and  release — was  a  sport  in  which  he  was  yet 
more  fitted  to  excel.  His  horsemanship,  his 
daring,  the  stonewalls  he  leaped,  and  the  floods 
through  which  he  dashed,  furnished  his  com- 
panions with  wondering  tale  and  comment  on 
their  return  home. 
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Mr.  Marsden,  who,  with  some  other  of  Ar- 
thurs's  early  friends,  had  been  invited  to  Beau- 
fort Court,  in  order  to  welcome  its  expected 
heir,  and  who  retained  all  the  prudence  which 
had  distinguished  him  of  yore,  when  having 
ridden  over  old  Simon  he  dismounted  to  ex- 
amine the  knees  of  his  horse; — Mr.  Marsden, 
a  skiitul  huntsman,  who  rode  the  most  experi- 
enced horses  in  the  world,  and  v.-ho  generally 
contrived  to  be  in  at  the  death,  without  having 
leaped  over  anything  higher  than  a  hurdle, 
suffering  the  bolder  quadruped  (in  case  what 
is  called  the  knowledge  of  the  country — that 
is,  the  knowledge  of  gaps  and  gates — failed 
him)  to  perform  the  more  dangerous  feats 
alone,  as  he  quietly  scrambled  over  or  scram- 
bled through,  upon  foot,  and  remounted  the 
well-taught  animal  when  it  halted  after  the  ex- 
ploit, safe  and  sound; — Mr.  Marsden  declared 
that  he  never  saw  a  rider  with  so  little  judg- 
ment as  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  and  that  the 
devil  was  certainly  in  him. 

This  sort  of  reputation,  commonplace  and 
merely  physical  as  it  was  in  itself,  had  a  certain 
effect  upon  Camilla;  it  might  be  an  effect  of 
fear.  I  do  not  say,  for  I  do  not  know,  what 
her  feelings  towards  Vaudemont  exactly  were. 
As  the  calmest  natures  are  often  those  the 
most  hurried  away  by  their  contraries,  so,  per- 
haps, he  awed  and  dazzled  rather  than  pleased 
her; — at  least,  he  certainly  forced  himself  on 
her  interest.  Still  she  would  have  started  in 
terror  if  any  one  had  said  to  her,  "  Do  you  love 
your  bethrothed  less  than  when  you  met  by 
that  happy  lake?  " — and  her  heait  would  have 
indignantly  rebuked  the  questioner.  The  let- 
ters of  her  lover  were  still  long  and  frequent; 
hers  were  briefer  and  more  subdued.  But 
then  there  was  constraint  in  the  correspondence 
— it  was  submitted  to  her  mother. 

Whatever  might  be  Vaudemont's  manner  to 
Camilla  whenever  occasion  threw  them  alone 
together,  he  certainly  did  not  make  his  atten- 
tions glaring  enough  to  be  remarked.  His 
eye  watched  her  rather  than  his  lip  addressed;  i 
he  kept  as  much  aloof  as  possible  from  the  | 
rest  of  her  family,  and  his  customary  bearing 
was  silent  even  to  gloom.    But  there  were  mo- 1 
ments  when  he  indulged  in  a  fitful  exuberance  ' 
of  spirits,  which  had  something  strained  and  I 
unnatural.    He  had  outlived  Lord  Lilburne's 
short  liking;  for  since  he  had  resolved  no 
longer  to  keep  watch  on  that  noble  gamester's 


method  of  play,  he  played  but  little  himself; 
and  Lord  Lilburne  saw  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  ruining  him — there  was,  therefore,  no  longer 
any  reason  to  like  him.  But  this  was  not  all; 
when  Vaudemont  had  been  at  the  house  some- 
what more  that  two  weeks,  Lilburne,  petulant 
and  impatient,  whether  at  his  refusals  to  join 
the  card-table,  or  at  the  moderation  with 
which,  when  he  did,  he  confined  his  ill-luck  to 
petty  losses,  one  day  limped  up  to  him,  as  he 
stood  at  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  o:azinor 
on  the  wide  lands  beyond,  and  said, — 

Vaudemont,  you  are  bolder  in  hunting, 
they  tell  me,  than  you  are  at  whist." 

"  Honors  don't  tell  against  one — over  a 
hedge  !  " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Lilburne, 
rather  haughtily. 

Vaudemont  was,  at  that  moment,  in  one  of 
those  bitter  moods  when  the  sense  of  his  situ- 
ation, the  sight  of  the  usurper  in  his  home, 
often  swept  away  the  gentler  thoughts  inspired 
by  his  fatal  passion.  And  the  tone  of  Lord 
Lilburne,  and  his  loathing  to  the  man,  were 
too  much  for  his  temper. 

Lord  Lilburne,"  he  said,  and  his  lip  curled, 
"  if  you  had  been  born  poor,  you  would  have 
made  a  great  fortune — you  play  luckily." 

"  How  am  I  to  take  this,  sir?  " 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  Vaudemont, 
calmly,  but  with  an  eye  of  fire.  And  he  turned 
away. 

Lilburne  remained  on  the  spot  very  thought- 
ful— "  Hum  !  he  suspects  me.  I  cannot  quar- 
rel on  such  ground — the  suspicion  itself  dis- 
honors me — I  must  seek  another." 

The  next  day,  Lilburne,  who  was  familiar 
with  Mr.  Marsden  (though  the  latter  gentle- 
man never  played  at  the  same  table),  asked 
that  prudent  person,  after  breakfast,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  have  his  pistols  with  him. 

*'Yes;  I  always  take  them  into  the  country 
— one  may  as  well  practise  when  one  has  the 
opportunity.  Besides,  sportsmen  are  often 
quarrelsome;  and  if  it  is  known  that  one 
shoots  well, — it  keeps  one  out  of  quarrels  !  " 

"Very  true,"  said  Lilburne,  rather  adm.ir- 
ingly;  "  I  have  made  the  same  remark  myself 
when  I  was  younger.  I  have  not  shot  with  a 
pistol  for  some  years.  I  am  well  enough  now 
to  walk  out  with  the  help  of  a  stick.  Suppose 
we  practise  for  half-an-hour  or  so." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Marsden. 
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The  pistols  were  brought,  and  they  strolled 
forth ;  Lord  Lilburne  found  his  hand 
out. 

"As  I  never  hunt  now,"  said  the  peer,  and 
he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  glanced  at  his 
maimed  limb;  "  for  though  lameness  would 
not  prevent  my  keeping  my  seat,  violent  ex- 
ercise hurts  my  leg;  and  Brodie  says,  any 
fresh  accident  might  bring  on  tic  douloureux; 
— and  as  my  gout  does  not  permit  me  to  join 
the  shooting  parties  at  present,  it  would  be  a 
kindness  in  you  to  lend  me  your  pistols — it 
would  while  away  an  hour  or  so;  though, 
thank  Heaven,  my  duelling  days  are  over  !  " 

''Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Marsden;  and  the 
pistols  were  consigned  to  Lord  Lilburne. 

Four  days  from  the  date,  as  Mr.  Marsden, 
Vaudemont,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  were 
making  for  the  covers,  they  came  upon  Lord 
Lilburne,  who,  in  a  part  of  the  park  not  within 
sight  or  sound  of  the  house,  was  amusing  him- 
self with  Mr.  Marsden's  pistols,  which  Dyke- 
man  v»'as  at  hand  to  load  for  him.  He  turned 
round,  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  the  inter- 
ruption. 

You  have  no  idea  how  I've  improved, 
Marsden: — just  seel"  and  he  pointed  to  a 
glove  nailed  to  a  tree.  "  I've  hit  that  mark 
twice  in  five  times;  and  evcy  time  I  have 
gone  straight  enough  along  the  line  to  have 
killed  my  man." 

"Ay,  the  mark  itself  does  not  so  much 
signify,"  said  Mr.  Marsden:  "at  least,  not  in 
actual  duelling — the  great  thing  is  to  be  in  the 
line." 

While  he  spoke,  Lord  Lilburne's  ball  went 
a  third  time  through  the  glove.  His  cold 
bright  eye  turned  on  Vaudemont,  as  he  said, 
with  a  smile, — 

"  They  tell  me  you  shoot  well  with  a  fowl- 
ing-piece, my  dear  Vaudemont  —  are  you 
equally  adroit  with  a  pistol  ?  " 

"You  may  see,  if  you  like;  h\.\t  you  take  aiin^ 
Lord  Lilburne;  that  would  be  of  no  use  in 
English  duelling.    Permit  me." 

He  walked  to  the  glove,  and  tore  from  it 
one  of  the  fingers,  which  he  fastened  separately 
to  the  tree,  took  the  pistol  from  Dykeman  as 
he  walked  past  him,  gained  the  spot  whence  to 
fire,  turned  at  once  round,  without  apparent 
aim,  and  the  finger  fell  to  the  ground. 

Lilburne  stood  aghast. 

" 'I'hat's   wonderful!"    said    Marsden;  — 


"  quite  wonderful.  Where  the  devil  did  you 
get  such  a  knack  ? — for  it  is  only  knack,  after 
all  !" 

"  I  lived  for  many  years  in  a  cuontry  where 
the  practice  was  constant,  where  all  that  be- 
longs to  rifle-shooting  was  a  necessary  accom- 
plishment— a  country  in  which  man  had  often 
to  contend  against  the  wild  beast.  In  civilized 
states,  man  himself  supplies  the  place  of  the 
wild  beast — but  we  don't  hunt  him  ! — Lord 
Lilburne."  (and  this  was  added  with  a  smiling 
and  disdainful  whisper,)  "you  must  practice  a 
little  more." 

But  disregardful  of  the  advice,  from  that 
day  Lord  Lilburne's  morning  occupation  was 
gone.  He  thought  no  longer  of  a  duel  with 
Vaudemont.  As  soon  as  the  sportsman  had 
left  him,  he  bade  Dykeman  take  up  the  pistols, 
and  walked  straight  home  into  the  library, 
where  Robert  Beaufort,  who  was  no  sportsman, 
generally  spent  his  mornings. 

He  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and 
said,  as  he  stirred  the  fire  with  unusual 
vehemence, — ■ 

"  Beaufort,  I'm  very  sorry  I  asked  you  to 
invite  Vaudemont.  He's  a  very  ill-bred,  dis- 
agreeable fellow  !  " 

Beaufort  threw  down  his  steward's  account- 
book,  on  which  he  was  employed,  and  re- 
i:)lied, — 

"  Lilburne,  I  have  never  had  an  easy  mo- 
ment since  that  man  has  been  in  the  house. 
As  he  was  your  guest,  I  did  not  like  to  speak 
before,  but  don't  you  observe — you  fiiust  ob- 
serve— how  like  he  is  to  the  old  family  por- 
traits ?  The  more  I  have  examined  him,  the 
more  another  resemblance  grows  upon  me.  In 
a  word, "said  Robert,  pausing  and  breathing 
hard,  "  if  his  name  were  not  Vaudemont — if 
his  history,  were  not  apparently,  so  well  known, 
I  should  say — I  should  swear,  that  it  is  Philip 
Morton  who  sleeps  under  this  roof  !  " 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Lilburne,  with  an  earnestness 
that  surprised  Beaufort,  who  expected  to  have 
heard  his  brother-in-law's  sneering  sarcasm  at 
his  fears;  "the  likeness  you  speak  of  to  the 
old  portraits  did  strike  me;  it  struck  Marsden, 
too,  the  other  day,  as  we  were  passing  through 
the  picture-gallery;  and  Marsden  remarked  it 
aloud  to  Vaudemont.  I  remember  now  that 
he  changed  countenance  and  made  no  answer. 
Hush  I  hush  I  hold  your  tongue,  let  me  think 
— let  me  think.     This    Philip — yes — yes — I 
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and  Arthur  saw  him  with — with  Gawtrey — in 
Paris  " 

"  Gawtrey  !  "  was  that  the  name  of  the  rogue 
he  was  said  to  " 

"  Yes — yes — yes.  Ah  I  now  I  guess  the 
meaning  of  those  looks — those  words,"  mut- 
tered Lilburne,  between  his  teeth.  "  This 
pretension  to  the  name  of  Vaudemont  was  al- 
ways apocryphal — the  story  always  but  half 
believed — the  invention  of  a  woman  in  love 
with  him — the  claim  on  your  property  is  made 
at  the  very  time  he  appears  in  England. — Ha  ! 
have  you  a  newspaper  there  ?  give  it  me.  No  ! 
'tis  not  in  this  paper.  Ring  the  bell  for  the 
file  !" 

''What  is  the  matter?  you  terrify  me!" 
gasped  out  Mr.  Beaufort,  as  he  rang  the  bell. 

''Why  !  have  you  not  seen  an  advertisement, 
repeated  several  times  within  the  last  month  ?  " 

"I  never  read  advertisements;  except  in  the 
county  paper  if  land  is  to  be  sold." 

'•Nor  I  often;  but  this  caught  my  eye. 
John "  (here  the  servant  entered),  "  bring 
the  file  of  the  newspapers.  The  name  of  the 
witness  whom  Mrs.  Morton  appealed  to  was 
Smith,  the  same  name  as  the  captain;  what 
was  the  Christian  name?" 

"  I  don't  remember." 

"  Here  are  the  papers — shut  the  door — and 
here  is  the  advertisement:  '  If  Mr.  William 
Smith,  son  of  Jeremiah  Smith,  who  formerly 
rented  the  farm  of  Shipdale-Bury,  under  the 
late  Right  Hon.  Charles  Leopold  Beaufort 
(that's  your  uncle),  and  who  emigrated  in  the 
year  i8 —  to  Australia,  will  apply  to  Mr.  Bar- 
low, Solicitor,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  he  will 
hear  of  something  to  his  advantage.'  " 

"Good  Heavens  !  why  did  not  you  mention 
this  to  me  before  ?  " 

"Because  I  did  not  think  it  of  any  impor- 
tance. In  the  first  place,  there  might  be  some 
legacy  left  to  the  man,  quite  distinct  from 
your  business.  Indeed,  that  was  the  probable 
supposition:— or  even  if  connected  with  the 
claim,  such  an  advertisement  might  be  but  a 
despicable  attemi)t  to  frighten  you.  Never 
mind — don't  look  so  pale — after  all,  this  is  a 
proof  that  the  witness  is  not  found — that  Cap- 
tain Smith  is  neither  tlie  Smith,  nor  has  dis- 
covered where  the  Smith  is  I  " 

"True!"  observed  Mr.  Beaufort:  "true — 
very  true  !  " 

'•  Humph  !  "  said  Lord  Lilburne,  who  was 


still  rapidly  glancing  over  the  file, — "  Here  ii 
another  advertisement  which  I  never  saw  be- 
fore: this  looks  suspicious:  'If  the  person 
who  called  on  the  —  of  September,  on  Mr. 
Morton,  linendraper,  etc.,  of  N  ,  will  re- 
new his  application  personally  or  by  letter,  he 
may  now  obtain  the  information  he  sought 
for.'" 

"  Morton  ! — the  woman's  brother  !  their  un- 
cle !  it  is  too  clear  !  " 

"  But  what  brings  this  man,  if  he  be  really 
Philip  Morton,  what  brings  him  here  ? — to  spy 
or  to  threaten  ?  " 

"  I  will  get  him  out  of  the  house  this  day." 

"No — no;  turn  the  watch  upon  himself^  I 
see  now;  he  is  attracted  by  your  daughter; 
sound  her  quietly;  don't  tell  her  to  discourage 
his  confidences;  find  out,  if  he  ever  speaks  of 
these  Mortons.  Ha  !  I  recollect — he  has 
spoken  to  me  of  the  Mortons,  but  vaguely — I 
forget  what.  Humph  !  this  is  a  man  of  spirit 
and  daring — watch  him,  I  say, — watch  him  ! 
When  does  Arthur  come  back  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  travelling  so  slowly,  for  he 
still  complains  of  his  health,  and  has  had 
relapses:  but  he  ought  to  be  in  Paris  this 
week,  perhaps  he  is  there  now.  Good  Heavens  ! 
he  must  not  meet  this  man  !  " 

"  Do  what  I  tell  you  !  get  out  all  from  your 
daughter.  Never  fear:  he  can  do  nothing 
against  you  except  by  law.  But  if  he  really 
like  Camilla  " 

"  He  ! — Philip  Morton — the  adventurer — 
the  " 

"He  is  the  eldest  -  son:  remember,  you 
thought  even  of  accepting  the  second.  He 
viay  find  the  witness — he  7nay  win  his  suit;  it 
he  like  Camilla,  there  may  be  a  compromise." 

Mr.  Beaufort  felt  as  if  turned  to  ice. 

"  You  think  him  likely  to  win  this  infamous 
suit,  then  ?  "  he  faltered. 

"  Did  not  you  guard  against  the  possibility 
by  securing  the  brother?  more  worth  while  to 
do  it  with  this  man.  Hark  ye  !  the  politics  of 
private  are  like  those  of  public  life, — when  the 
state  can't  crush  a  demaofOfrue,  it  should 
entice  him  over.  If  jow  can  ruin  this  dog" 
(Lilburne  stamped  his  foot  fiercely,  forgetful 
of  the  gout),  ruin  him  !  hang  him  !  If  you 
can't"  (and  here  with  a  wry  face  he  caressed 
the  injured  foot),  "  if  you  can't  ('sdeath,  what 
a  twinge  !)  and  he  can  ruin  you, — bring  him 
into  the  family,  and  make  his  secret  oi^irs  !  I 
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must  go  and  lie  down,  I  have  over-excited 
myself." 

In  great  perplexity  Beaufort  repaired  at  once 
to  Camilla.  His  nervous  agitation  betrayed 
itself,  though  he  smiled  a  ghastly  smile,  and 
intended  to  be  exceeding  cool  and  collected. 
His  questions,  which  confused  and  alarmed 
her,  soon  drew  out  the  fact,  that  the  very  first 
time  Vaudemont  had  been  introduced  to  her, 
he  had  spoken  of  the  Mortons;  and  that  he 
had  often  afterwards  alluded  to  the  subject, 
and  seemed  at  first  strongly  impressed  with 
the  notion  that  the  younger  brother  was  under 
Beaufort's  protection;  though  at  last  he  ap- 
peared reluctantly  convinced  of  the  contrary. 
Robert,  however  agitated,  preserved  at  least 
enough  of  his  natural  slyness  not  to  let  out 
that  he  suspected  Vaudemont  to  be  Philip 
Morton  himself,  for  he  feared  lest  his  daugh- 
ter should  betray  that  suspicion  to  its  object. 

''But,"  he  said,  with  a  look  meant  to  win 
confidence,  I  dare  say  he  knows  these  young 
men.  I  should  like  myself  to  know  more 
about  them.  Learn  all  you  can,  and  tell  me, 
and,  I  say — I  say,  Camilla, — he  !  he  !  he  ! — 
you  have  made  a  conquest,  you  little  flirt, 
you  !  Did  he,  this  Vaudemont,  ever  say  how 
much  he  admired  you  !  " 

"  He  ! — never  !  "  said  Camilla,  blushing,  and 
then  turning  pale. 

"  But  he  looks  it.  Ah  !  you  say  nothing, 
then.  Well,  well,  don't  discourage  him;  that 
is  to  say, — yes  don't  discourage  .him  Talk  to 
him  as  much  as  you  can, — ask  him  about  his 
own  early  life.  I've  a  particular  wish  to  know 
— 'tis  of  great  importance  to  me." 

"  But,  my  dear  father,"  said  Camilla  trem- 
bling, and  thoroughly  bewildered,  I  fear  this 
man, — I  fear — I  fear  " 

Was  she  going  to  add,  "I  fear  myself  V  I 
know  not;  but  she  stopped  short,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Hang  these  girls  !  "  muttered  Mr.  Beaufort, 
"  always  crying  when  they  ought  to  be  of  use 
to  one.  Go  down,  dry  your  eyes,  do  as  I  tell 
you, — get  all  you  can  from  him.  Fear  him  ! — 
yes,  I  dare  say  she  does  !  "  muttered  the  poor 
man,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

From  that  time  what  wonder  that  Camilla's 
manner  to  Vaudemont  was  yet  more  embar- 
rassed than  ever:  what  wonder  that  he  put  his 
own  heart's  interpretation  on  that  confusion. 
Beaufort  took  care  to  thrust  her  more  often 


than  before  in  his  way;  he  suddenly  affected 
a  creeping,  fawning  civility  to  Vaudemont;  he 
was  sure  he  was  fond  of  music;  what  did  he 
think  of  that  new  air  Camilla  was  so  fond  of? 
He  must  be  a  judge  of  scenery,  he  who  had 
seen  so  much:  there  were  beautiful  landscapes 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  if  he  would  forego 
his  sports,  Camilla  drew  prettily,  had  an  eye 
for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  was  so  fond  of 
riding. 

Vaudemont  was  astonished  at  this  change, 
but  his  delight  was  greater  than  the  astonish- 
ment. He  began  to  perceive  that  his  inden- 
tity  was  suspected  ;  perhaps  Beaufort,  more 
generous  than  he  hud  deemed  him,  meant  to 
repay  every  early  wrong  or  harshness  by  one 
mestimable  blessing.  The  generous  interpret 
motives  in  extremes — ever  too  enthusiastic  or 
too  severe.  ,  Vaudemont  felt  as  if  he  had 
wronged  the  wronger  ;  he  began  to  conquer 
even  his  dislike  to  Robert  Beaufort.  For 
some  days  he  was  thus  thrown  much  with 
Camilla  ;  the  questions  her  father  forced  her 
to  put  to  him,  uttered  tremulously  and  fear- 
fully, seemed  to  him  proofs  of  her  interest  in 
his  fate,  His  feelings  to  Camilla,  so  sudden 
in  their  growth — so  ripened  and  so  favored  by 
the  Sub-Ruler  of  the  world — Circumstanck 
— might  not  perhaps,  have  the  depth  and  the 
calm  completeness  of  that  One  True  Love,  of 
which  there  are  many  counterfeits — and, 
which  in  Man,  at  least  possibly  requires  the 
the  touch  and  mellowness,  if  not  of  time,  at 
least  of  many  memories — of  perfect  and  tried 
conviction  of  the  faith,  the  worth,  the  value 
and  the  beauty  of  the  heart  to  which  it  clings; 
— but  those  feelings  were,  nevertheless,  strong, 
ardent  and  intense.  He  believed  himself  be- 
oved — he  was  in  Elysium.  But  he  did  not 
yet  declare  the  passion  that  beamed  in  his 

I  eyes.  No  I  he  would  not  .yet  claim  the  hand 
of  Camilla  Beaufort,  for  he  imagined  the  time 

I  would  soon  come  when  he  could  claim  it,  not 

i  as  the  inferior  or  the  suppliant,  but  as  the 

'  lord  of  her  father's  fate. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  Here's  something  got  amongst  us!  " 

—Knight  of  Malta. 

Two  or  three  niijhts  after  his  memorable 
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conversation  with  Robert  Beaufort,  as  Lord 
Lilburne  was  undressing-  he  said  to  his  valet, — 

"  Dykeman,  I  am  getting  well." 

"Indeed,  my  lord,  I  never  saw  your  lord- 
ship look  better/' 

"  There  you  lie.  I  loooked  better  last  year 
— I  looked  better  the  year  before — and  I  looked 
better  and  better  every  year  back  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  !  But  I'm  not  talking  of  looks,  no 
man  with  money  wants  looks.  I  am  talking  of 
feelings.  I  feel  better.  The  gout  is  almost 
gone.  I  have  been  quiet  now  for  a  month — 
that's  a  long  time — time  wasted  when,  at  my 
age,  I  have  so  little  time  to  waste.  Besides, 
as  you  know,  I  am  very  much  in  love  !  " 

"  In  love,  my  lord  ?  I  thought  that  you 
told  me  never  to  speak  of  " 

"  Blockhead  !  what  the  deuce  was  the  good 
of  speaking  about  it  when  I  wa^  wrapped  in 
flannels  I  I  am  never  in  love  when  I  am  ill — 
who  is  ?  I  am  well  now,  or  nearly  so;  and  I've 
had  things  to  vex  me — things  to  make  this 
place  very  disagreeable;  I  shall  go  to  town, 
and  before  this  day  week  perhaps,  that  charm- 
ing face  may  enliven  the  solitude  of  Fernside. 
I  shall  look  to  it  myself  now.  I  see  you're 
going  to  say  soniething.  Spare  yourself  the 
trouble  !  nothing  ever  goes  wrong  if  /  myself 
take  it  in  hand." 

The  next  day  Lord  Lilburne,  who,  in  truth, 
felt  himself  uncomfortable  and  gene'  in  the 
presence  of  Vaudemont;  who  had  won  as  much 
as  the  guests  at  Beaufort  Court  seemed  in- 
clined to  lose;  and  who  made  it  the  rule  of  his 
life  to  consult  his  own  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment before  anything  else,  sent  for  his  post- 
horses,  and  informed  his  brother-in-law  of  his 
departure. 

"  And  you  leave  me  alone  with  this  man  just 
when  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  the  person  we 
suspected  !  My  dear  Lilburne,  do  stay  till  he 
goes." 

"  Impossible  !  I  am  between  fifty  and  sixty 
— every  moment  is  precious  at  that  time  of 
life.  Besides,  I've  said  all  I  can  say:  rest 
quiet — act  on  the  defensive — entangle  this 
cursed  Vaudemont,  or  Morton,  or  whoever  he 
be,  in  the  mesh  of  your  daughter's  charms, 
and  the?i  get  rid  of  him,  not  before.  This  can 
do  no  harm,  let  the  matter  turn  out  how  it  will. 
Read  the  papers;  and  send  for  Blackwell  if 
you  want  advice  on  any  new  advertisements.  I 
don't  see  that  anything  more  is  to  be  done  at 


present.  You  can  write  to  me;  I  shall  be  at 
Park  Lane  or  Fernside.  Take  care  of  your- 
self. You're  a  lucky  fellow — you  never  have 
the  gout  !  Good-bye." 

And  in  half  an  hour  Lord  Lilburne  was  on 
the  road  to  London. 

The  departure  of  Lilburne  was  a  signal  to 
many  others,  especially  and  naturally  to  those 
he  himself  had  invited.  He  had  not  an- 
nounced to  such  visitors  his  intention  of  going 
till  his  carriage  was  at  the  door.  This  might 
be  delicacy  or  carelessness,  just  as  people 
chose  to  take  it:  and  how  they  did  take  it, 
Lord  Lilburne,  much  too  selfish  to  be  well- 
bred,  did  not  care  a  rush.  The  next  day,  half 
at  least  of  the  guests  were  gone;  and  even  Mr. 
Marsden,  who  had  been  specially  invited  on 
Arthur's  account,  announced  that  he  should 
go  after  dinner  !  he  always  travelled  by  night 
— he  slept  well  on  the  road — a  day  was  not 
lost  by  it. 

"  And  it  is  so  long  since  you  saw  Arthur," 
said  Mr.  Beaufort,  in  remonstrance,  and  I 
expect  him  every  day." 

"  Very  sorry — best  fellov/  in  the  world — but 
the  fact  is,  that  I  am  not  very  well  myself.  I 
want  a  little  sea  air;  I  shall  go  to  Dover  or 
Brighton.  But  I  suppose  you  will  have  the 
house  full  again  about  Christmas;  in  thai  case, 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  repeat  my  visit." 

The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Marsden,  without 
Lilburne's  intellect  on  the  one  hand,  or  vices 
on  the  other,  was,  like  that  noble  sensualist, 
one  of  the  broken  pieces  of  the  great  looking- 
glass  "Self."  He  was  noticed  in  society,  as 
always  haunting  the  places  where  Lilburne 
played  at  cards,  carefully  choosing  some  other 
table,  and  as  carefully  betting  upon  Lilburne's 
side.  The  card-tables  were  now  broken  up; 
Vaudemont's  superiority  in  shooting,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  engrossed  the  talk  of  the 
sportsmen,  displeased  him.  He  was  bored — 
he  wanted  to  be  off — and  off  he  went.  Vaude- 
mont felt  that  the  time  was  come  for  him  to 
depart,  too;  but  Robert  Beaufort — who  felt  in 
his  society  the  painful  fascination  of  the  bird 
with  the  boa,  who  hated  to  see  him  there,  and 
dreaded  to  see  him  depart,  who  had  not  yet 
extracted  all  the  confirmation  of  his  persua- 
sions that  he  required,  for  Vaudemont  easily 
enough  parried  the  artless  questions  of  Ca- 
milla— pressed  him  to  stay  with  so  eager  an 
hospitality,  and  made  Camilla  herself  falter 
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out,  against  her  will  and  even  against  her 
remonstrances— (she  never  before  had  dared 
to  remonstrate  with  either  father  or  mother), 
— "  Could  not  you  stay  a  few  days  longer  ?  " 
— that  Vaudemont  was  too  contented  to  yield 
to  his  own  inclinations;  and  so  for  some  little 
time  longer,  he  continued  to  move  before  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Beaufort — stern,  sinister,  silent, 
mysterious — like  one  of  the  family  pictures 
stepped  down  from  its  frame.  Vaudemont 
wrote,  however,  to  Fanny,  to  excuse  his  delay; 
and  anxious  to  hear  from  her  as  to  her  own 
and  Simon's  health,  bade  her  direct  her  letter 
to  his  lodging  in  London  (of  which  he  gave 
her  the  address),  whence,  if  he  still  continued 
to  defer  his  departure,  it  would  be  forwarded 
to  him.  He  did  not  do  this,  however,  till  he 
had  been  at  Beaufort  Court  several  days  after 
Lilburne's  departure,  and  till,  in  fact,  two  days 
before  the  eventful  one  which  closed  his  visit. 

The  party,  now  greatly  diminished,  were  at 
breakfast,  when  the  servant  entered,  as  usual, 
with  the  letter-bag.  Mr.  Beaufort,  who  was 
always  important  and  pompous  in  the  small 
ceremonials  of  life,  unlocked  the  precious  de- 
posit with  slow  dignity,  drew  forth  the  news- 
papers, which  he  threw  on  the  table,  and  which 
the  gentleman  of  the  party  eagerly  seized; 
then,  diving  out  one  by  one,  jerked  first  a 
letter  to  Camilla,  next  a  letter  to  Vaudemont, 
and  thirdly,  seized  a  letter  for  himself. 

"I  beg  that  there  may  be  no  ceremony, 
Monsieur  de  A^audement;  pray  excuse  me  and 
follow  my  example:  I  see  this  letter  is  from 
my  son;"  and  he  broke  his  seal. 

The  letter  ran  thus: — 

"  My  dear  Father, 

"  Almost  as  soon  as  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  with 
you.  Ill  as  I  am,  I  can  have  no  peace  till  I  see  and 
consult  you.  The  most  startling— the  most  painful  in- 
telligence has  just  been  conveyed  to  me.  It  is  of  a 
nature  not  to  bear  any  but  personal  communication. 

"  Your  affectionate  Son, 
•  "  Arthur  Beaufort. 

"  Boulogne. 

"  P.S.— This  will  go  by  the  same  packet-boat  that  I 
shall  take  myself,  and  can  only  reach  you  a  few  hours 
before  I  arrive  " 

Mr.  Beaufort's  trembling  hand  dropped  the 
letter — he  grasped  the  elbow  of  the  chair  to 
save  him  from  falling.    It  was  clear  ! — the  I 
same  visitor  who  had  persecuted  himself  had  ' 
now  sought  his  son  !    He  grew  sick,  his  son 


might  have  heard  the  witness — might  be  con- 
vinced. His  son  himself  Jioiv  appeared  to  him 
as  a  foe — for  the  father  dreaded  the  son's 
honor  !  He  glanced  furtively  round  the  table, 
till  his  eye  rested  on  Vaudemont,  and  his 
terror  was  redoubled,  for  Vaudemont's  face, 
usually  so  calm,  was  anim.ated  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  as  he  now  lifted  it  from  the 
letter  he  had  just  read.  Their  eyes  met. 
Robert  Beaufort  looked  on  him  as  a  prisoner 
at  the  bar  looks  on  the  accusing  counsel, 
when  he  first  commences  his  harangue. 

"  Mr.  Beaufort,"  said  the  guest,  "the  letter 
you  have  given  me  summons  me  to  London  on 
important  business,  and  immediately.  Suffer 
me  to  send  for  horses  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience." 

"What's  the  matter  !  "  said  the  feeble  and 
seldom-heard  voice  of  Mrs.  Beaufort.  "  What's 
the  matter,  Robert? — is  Arthur  coming?  " 

"  He  comes  to-day,"  said  the  father,  with  a 
deep  sigh;  and  Vaudemont,  at  that  moment 
rising  from  his  half-finished  breakfast,  with  a 
bow  that  included  the  group,  and  with  a 
glance  that  lingered  on  Camilla,  as  she  bent 
over  her  own  unopened  letter,  (a  letter  from 
Winandermere,  the  seal  of  which  she  dared 
not  yet  to  break),  quitted  the  room.  He 
hastened  to  his  own  chamber,  and  strode  to 
and  fro  with  a  stately  step — the  step  of  the 
Master — then,  taking  forth  the  letter,  he  again 
I  hurried  over  its  contents.    They  ran  thus: — 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  At  last  the  missing  witness  has  applied  to  me.  He 
proves  to  be,  as  you  conjectured,  the  same  person  v/ho 
had  called  on  Mr.  Roger  Morton;  but  as  there  are 
some  circumstances  on  which  I  wish  to  take  your  in- 
structions without  a  moment's  delay.I  shall  leave  Lon- 
don by  the  mail,  and  wait  you  at  D   (at  the  prin- 
cipal inn),  which  is,  I  understand,  twenty  miles,  on  the 
high  road,  from  Beaufort  Court. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
"  Yours,  etc., 

"  John  Barlow." 

"  Essex  Street y 

Vaudemont  was  yet  lost  in  the  emotions  that 
this  letter  aroused,  when  they  came  to  an- 
nounce that  his  chaise  was  arrived.  As  he 
went  down  the  stairs  he  met  Camilla,  who  was 
on  the  way  to  her  own  room. 

"Miss  Beaufort,"  said  he,  in  a  low  and 
I  tremulous  voice,  "  in  wishing  you  farewell  I 
I  may  not  now  say  more.  I  leave  you,  and, 
I  strange  to  say,  I  do  not  regret  it,  for  I  go  upon 
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an  errand  that  may  entitle  me  to  return  again, 
and  speak  those  thoughts  which  are  uppermost 
in  my  soul,  even  at  this  moment." 

He  raised  her  hand  to  hts  lips  as  he  spoke, 
and  at  that  moment  Mr.  Beaufort  looked  from 
the  door  of  his  own  room,  and  cried  Camilla." 
She  was  too  glad  to  escape.  Philip  gazed  after 
her  light  form  for  an  instant,  and  then  hurried 
down  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

■*  Lo}igueville—^\v2ix\  are  you  married,  Beaufort? 
Bcanfort. — Ay,  as  fast 

As  words,  and  hands,  and  hearts,  and  priest, 
Could  make  us." 

Be.\umontand  Fletcher:  N'oble  Gentleman. 

In  the  parlor  of  the  inn  at  D          sat  Mr. 

John  Barlow.  He  had  just  finished  his  break- 
fast, and  was  writing  letters  and  looking  over 
papers  connected  with  his  various  business — 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  gentle- 
man entered  al)ruptly. 

'*  Mr.  Beaufort,"  said  the  lawyer,  rising, — 
"  .Mr.  Philip  Beaufort — for  such  I  now  feel 
you  are  by  right — though,"  he  added,  with  his 
usual  formal  and  quiet  smile,  "not  yet  by 
law:  and  much — very  much,  remains  to  be 
done  to  make  the  law  and  the  right  the  same; 
— I  congratulate  you  on  having  something 
at  last  to  work  on.  I  had  begun  to  despair 
of  finding  up  our  witness,  after  a  month's  ad- 
vertising; and  had  commenced  other  investi- 
gations, of  which  I  will  speak  to  you  presently, 
when  yesterday,  on  my  return  to  town  from  an 
errand  on  your  business,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  from  William  Smith  himself. — My 
Dear  sir,  do  not  yet  be  too  sanguine. —  It  seems 
that  this  poor  fellow,  having  known  misfortune, 
was  in  America  when  the  first  fruitless  in- 
quiries were  made.  Long  after  this  he  re- 
turned to  the  colony,  and  there  met  with  a 
l)rother,  who,  as  I  drew  from  him,  was  a  con- 
vict. He  helped  the  brother  to  escape.  They 
l)oth  came  to  England.  William  learned  from 
a  distant  relation,  who  lent  him  some  little 
money,  of  the  inquiry  that  had  been  set  on 
foot  for  him;  consulted  his  brother,  who  de- 
sired hun  to  leave  all  to  his  management. 
The  brother  afterwards  assured  him  that  you 
and  Mr.  Sidney  were  both  dead;  and  it  seems 
(for  the  witness  is  simple  enough  to  allow 


me  to  extract  all),  this  same  brother  then  went 
to  Mr.  Beaufort,  to  hold  out  the  threat  of  a 
lawsuit,  and  to  offer  the  sale  of  the  evidence 
yet  existing  " 

"  And  Mr.  Beaufort  ?  " 
I  am  happy  to  say,  seems  to  have  spurned 
the  offer.    Meanwhile  William,  incredulous  of 

his  brother's  report,  proceeded  to  N  , — 

learned  nothing  from  Mr.  Morton,  met  his 
brother  again — and  the  brother  (confessing 
that  he  had  deceived  him  in  the  assertion  that 
you  and  Mr.  Sidney  were  dead)  told  him  that 
he  had  known  you  in  earlier  life,  and  set  out 
to  Paris  to  seek  you  " 

"  Known  me  ? — -To  Paris  ?  " 

"  More  of  this  presently.  William  returned 
to  town,  living  hardly  and  penuriously  on  the 
little  his  brother  bestowed  on  him,  too  melan- 
choly and  too  poor  for  the  luxury  of  a  news- 
paper, and  never  saw  our  advertisement,  till, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  his  money  was  out;  he 
had  heard  nothing  further  of  his  brother,  and 
he  went  for  new  assistance  to  the  same  rela- 
tion who  had  before  aided  him.  This  relation, 
to  his  surprise,  received  the  poor  man  very 
kindly,  lent  him  what  he  wanted,  and  then 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  seen  our  advertise- 
ment. The  newspaper  shown  him  contained 
both  the  advertisements — that  relating  to  Mr. 
Morton's  visitor,  that  containing  his  own 
name.  He  coupled  them  both  together — 
called  on  me  at  once.  I  was  from  town  on 
your  business.  He  returned  to  his  own  home; 
the  next  morning  (yesterday  morning)  came  a 
letter  from  his  brother,  which  I  obtained  from 
him  at  last,  and  with  promises  that  no  harm 
should  happen  to  the  writer  on  account  of  it." 

Vaudemont  took  the  letter  and  read  as 
follows: — 

"  Dear  William, — No  go  about  the  youngster  I  went 
after:  all  researches  in  vane.    Paris  develish  expensive. 

Never  mind,  1  have  sene  the  other — the  young  B  ; 

different  sort  of  fellow  from  his  father— very  ill — fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits— will  go  off  to  the  governoi*,  take 
me  with  him  as  far  as  Bullone.  I  think  we  shall  settel 
it  now.  Mind  as  I  saide  before,  don't  put  your  foot  in 
it.    I  send  you  a  Nap  in  the  Seele— all  I  can  spare. 

"  Yours, 

"  Jeremiah  Smith. 

"  Direct  to  me,  Monsieur  Smith — always  a  safe  name 
— Ship  Inn,  Bullone." 

"  Jeremiah — Smith — Jeremiah  !  " 
Do  you  know  the  name,  then^"  said  Mr. 
Barlow.    "Well;  the  poor  man  owns  that  he 
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was  frightened  at  his  brother — that  he  wished 
to  do  what  is  right — that  he  feared  his  brother 
would  not  let  him — that  your  father  was  very 
kind  to  him — and  so  he  came  off  at  once  to 
me;  and  I  was  very  luckily  at  home  to  assure 
him  that  the  heir  was  alive,  and  prepared 
to  assert  his  rights.  Now  then,  Mr.  Beaufort, 
we  have  the  witness,  but  will  that  suffice  us  ? 
I  fear  not.  Will  the  jury  believe  him  with  no 
other  te':timony  at  his  back  ?  Consider  I — 
When  he  was  gone  I  put  myself  in  communi- 
cation with  some  officers  at  Bow  Street  about 
this  brother  of  his — a  most  notorious  charac- 
ter, commonly  called  in  the  police  slang 
Dashing  Jerry  " 

"  Ah  !    Weil,  proceed  !  " 

"  Your  one  witness,  then,  is  a  very  poor, 
penniless  man — his  brother  a  rogue,  a  con- 
vict: this  witness,  too,  is  the  most  timid,  fluc- 
tuating, irresolute  fellow  I  ever  saw:  I  should 
tremble  for  his  testimony  against  a  sharp, 
bullying  lawyer.  And  that,  sir,  is  all  at  pres- 
ent we  have  to  look  to." 

"I  see — I  see.  It  is  dangerous — it  is  haz- 
ardous. But  truth  is  truth;  justice — justice  ! 
I  will  run  the  risk." 

''Pardon  me  if  I  ask,  did  you  ever  know 
this  brother? — were  you  ever  absolutely  ac- 
quainted with  him — in  the  same  house?" 

"Many  years  since— years  of  early  hard- 
ship and  trial — I  7Ltas  acquainted  with  him — 
what  then  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  and  the  lawyer 
looked  grave.  "  Do  you  not  see  that  if  this 
witness  is  browbeat — is  disbelieved,  and  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  you,  the  claimant,  was — 
forgive  my  saying  it — intimate  with  a  brother 
of  such  a  character,  why  the  whole  thing  might 
be  made  to  look  like  perjury  and  conspiracy. 
If  we  stop  here  it  is  an  ugly  business  !  " 

"  And  is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  ? 
The  witness  is  found — the  only  surviving  wit- 
ness— the  only  proof  I  ever  shall  or  ever  can 
obtain,  and  you  seek  to  terrify  me — uie  too — 
from  using  the  means  for  redress  Providence 
itself  vouchsafes  me; — Sir,  I  will  not  hear 
you  !  " 

"  Mr.  Beaufort,  you  are  impatient — it  is  nat- 
ural. But  if  we  go  to  law — that  is,  should  I 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  wait — wait  till 
your  case  is  good.  And  hear  me  yet.  This 
is  not  the  only  proof — that  is  not  the  only  wit- 
ness: you  forget  that  there  was  an  examined 


copy  of  the  register;  we  may  yet  find  that 
copy,  and  the  person  who  copied  it  may  yet 
be  alive  to  attest  it.  Occupied  with  this 
thought,  and  weary  of  waiting  the  result  of  our 
advertisement,  I  resolved  to  go  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fernside:  luckily,  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman's seat  to  be  sold  in  the  village.  I 
made  the  survey  of  this  place  my  apparent 
business. 

After  going  over  the  house,  I  appeared  anx- 
ious to  see  how  far  some  alterations  could  be 
made — alterations  to  render  it  more  like  Lord 
Lilburne's  villa.  This  led  me  to  request  a 
sight  of  that  villa — a  crown  to  the  housekeeper 
got  me  admittance.  I'he  housekeeper  had 
lived  with  your  father,  and  been  retained  by 
his  lordship.  I  soon,  therefore,  knew  which 
were  the  rooms  the  late  Mr.  Beaufort  had 
principally  occupied;  shown  into  his  study, 
where  it  was  probable  he  would  keep  his  pa- 
pers, I  inquired  if  it  were  the  same  furniture 
(which  seemed  likely  enough  from  its  age  and 
fashion)  as  in  your  father's  time;  it  was  so; 
Lord  Lilburne  had  bought  the  house  just  as  it 
stood,  and,  save  a  few  additions  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  general  equipment  of  the  villa  re- 
mained unaltered.  You  look  impatient  ! — I'm 
coming  to  the  point.  My  eye  fell  upon  an  old 
fashioned  bureau  " 

"But  we  searched  every  drawer  in  that 
bureau  !  " 

"  Any  secret  drawers  ?  " 

"  Secret  drawers  !  No  !  there  were  no  secret 
drawers  that  I  ever  heard  of  !  " 

Mr  Barlow  rubbed  his  hands  and  mused  a 
moment. 

"I  was  struck  with  that  bureau;  for  niy  fa- 
ther had  had  one  like  it.  It  is  not  English — 
it  is  of  Dutch  manufacture." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  that  my  father  bought 
it  at  a  sale,  three  or  four  years  after  his  mar- 
riage." 

"  I  learned  this  from  the  House-Keeper,  who 
was  flattered  by  my  admiring  it.  I  could  not 
find  out  from  her  at  what  sale  in  had  been 
purchased,  but  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  she 
was  sure.  I  had  now  a  date  to  go  upon  ;  I 
learned,  by  careless  inquiries,  what  sales  near 
Fernside  had  taken  place  in  a  certain  year. 
A  gentleman  had  died  at  that  date,  whose 
furniture  was  sold  by  auction.  With  great 
difficulty,  I  found  that  his  widow  was  still 
alive,  living  far  up  the  country  :  I  paid  her  a 
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visit  ;  and,  not  to  fatigue  you  with  too  long  an 
account,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  she  not  only 
assured  me  that  she  perfectly  remembered  the 
bureau,  but  that  it  had  secret  drawers  and 
wells,  very  curiously  contrived  ;  nay,  she 
showed  me  the  very  catalogue  in  which  the 
said  receptacles  are  noticed  in  capitals,  to  ar- 
rest the  eye  of  the  bidder,  and  increase  the 
price  of  the  bidding.  That  your  father  should 
never  have  revealed  where  he  stowed  this  doc- 
ument is  natural  enough,  during  the  life  of 
his  uncle  ;  his  own  life  was  not  spared  long 
enough  to  give  him  much  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain afterwards,  but  I  feel  perfectly  persuaded 
in  my  own  mind — that  unless  Mr.  Robert 
Beaufort  discovered  that  paper  amongst  the 
others  he  examined — in  one  of  those  drawers 
will  be  found  all  we  want  to  substantiate  your 
claims. 

"  This  is  the  more  likely  from  your  father 
never  mentioning,  even  to  your  mother  appar- 
ently, the  secret  receptacles  in  the  bureau. 
Why  else  such  mystery?  The  probability  is 
that  he  received  the  document  either  just 
before  or  at  the  time  he  purchased  the  bureau, 
or  that  he  bought  it  for  that  very  purpose: — 
and,  having  once  deposited  the  paper  in  a 
place  he  deemed  secure  from  curiosity — acci- 
dent, carelessness,  policy,  perhaps,  rather 
shame  itself  (pardon  me)  for  the  doubt  of  your 
mother's  discretion,  that  his  secrecy  seemed  to 
imply,  kept  him  from  ever  alluding  to  the  cir 
cumstance,  even  when  the  intimacy  of  after- 
years  made  him  more  assured  of  your  mother's 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  interests.  At 
his  uncle's  death  he  thought  to  repair  all  ! " 

"  And  how,  if  that  be  true — if  that  Heaven 
which  has  delivered  me  hitherto  from  so  many 
dangers,  has,  in  the  very  secrecy  of  my  poor 
father,  saved  my  birthright  from  the  gripe  of 

the  usurper — how,  I  say,  is  " 

The  bureau  to  pass  into  our  possession  ? 
That  /Vthe  difficulty.  But  we  must  contrive  it 
somehow,  if  all  else  fail  us;  meanwhile,  as  I 
now  feel  sure  that  there  has  been  a  copy  of 
that  register  made,  I  wish  to  know  whether  I 
should  not  immediately  cross  the  country  into 
Wales,  and  see  if  I  can  find  any  person  in  the 
neighborhood  of  A  *  *  *  who  did  examine  the 
copy  taken:  for,  mark  you,  the  said  copy  is 
only  of  importance  as  leading  us  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  actual  witness  who  took  it." 

Sir,"  said   Vaudemont,  heartily  shaking 


Mr.  Barlow  by  the  hand,  forgive  my  first 
petulance;  I  see  in  you  the  very  man  I  de- 
sired and  wanted — your  acuteness  surprises 
and  encourages  me.  (to  to  Wales,  and  God 
speed  you  ! " 

''Very  well  ! — in  five  minutes  I  shall  be  off. 
Meanw^hile,  see  the  witness  yourself ;  the 
sight  of  his  benefactor's  son  will  do  more  to 
keep  him  steady  than  anything  else.  There's 
his  address,  and  take  cake  not  to  give  him 
money.  And  now  I  will  order  my  chaise — the 
matter  begins  to  look  worth  expense.  Oh  !  I 
forgot  to  say  that  Monsieur  Liancourt  called 
on  me  yesterday  about  his  own  affairs.  He 
wishes  much  to  consult  you.  I  told  him  you 
would  probably  be  this  evening  in  town,  and 
he  said  he  would  wait  you  at  your  lodging." 

''  Yes — I  will  lose  not  a  m^oment  in  going  to 
London,  and  visiting  our  witness.  And  he  saw 
my  mother  at  the  altar  ! — My  poor  mother — 
Ah,  how  could  my  father  have  doubted  her  !  " 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  blushed  for  the  first  time 
with  shame,  at  that  father's  memory.  He 
could  not  yet  conceive  that  one  so  frank,  one 
usually  so  bold  and  open,  could  for  years  have 
preserved  from  the  woman  who  had  sacrificed 
all  to  him,  a  secret  to  her  so  important  !  That 
was,  in  fact,  the  only  blot  on  his  father's  honor 
— a  foul  and  a  grave  blot  it  was. — Heavily  had 
the  punishment  fallen  on  those  whom  the 
father  loved  best  !  Alas,  Philip  had  not  yet 
learned  what  terrible  corrupters  are  the  Hope 
and  the  Fear  of  immense  Wealth — ay,  even  to 
men  reputed  the  most  honorable,  if  they  have 
been  reared  and  pampered  in  the  belief  that 
wealth  is  the  Arch  blessing  of  life  !  Rightly 
considered,  in  Philip  Beaufort's  solitary  mean- 
ness lay  the  vast  moral  of  this  world's  darkest 
truth  ! 

Mr.  Barlow  was  gone.  Philip  was  about  to 
enter  his  own  chaise,  when  a  dormeuse-and- 
four  drove  up  to  the  inn-door  to  change  horses. 
A  young  man  was  reclining,  at  his  length,  in 
the  carriage,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  and  with  a 
ghastly  paleness — the  paleness  of  long  and 
deep  disease — upon  his  cheeks.  He  turned 
his  dim  eye  with,  perhaps,  a  glance  of  the  sick 
man's  envy  on  that  strong  and  athletic  form, 
majestic  with  health  and  vigor,  as  it  stood  be- 
side the  more  humble  vehicle.  Philip  did  not, 
however,  notice  the  new  arrival;  he  sprang  in- 
to the  chaise,  it  rattled  on,  and  thus,  uncon- 
sciously, Arthur  Beaufort  and  his  cousin  had 
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again  met.  To  which  was  now  the  Night — to 
which  the  Morning  ? 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Bakam. — Let  my  men  guard  the  walls. 
Syami. — And  mine  the  temple." 

The  Island  Princess. 

While  thus  eventfully  the  days  and  the 
weeks  had  passed  for  Philip,  no  less  eventfully, 
so  far  as  the  inner  life  is  concerned,  had  they 
glided  away  for  Fanny.  She  had  feasted  in 
quiet  and  delighted  thought  on  the  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  improving — that  she  was  grow- 
ing worthier  of  him — that  he  would  perceive  it 
on  his  return.  Her  manner  was  more  thought- 
ful, more  collected — less  childish,  in  short, 
than  it  had  been.  And  yet,  with  all  the  stir 
and  flutter  of  the  aroused  intellect,  the.  charm 
of  her  strange  innocence  was  not  scared  away. 
She  rejoiced  in  the  ancient  liberty  she  had  re- 
gaind  of  going  out  and  coming  back  when  she 
pleased;  and  as  the  weather  was  too  cold  ever 
to  tempt  Simon  from  his  fireside,  except  per- 
haps, for  half-an-hour  in  the  forenoon,  so,  the 
hours  of  dusk,  when  he  least  missed  her,  were 
those  which  she  chiefly  appropriated  for  stealing 
away  to  the  good  schoolmistress,  and  growing 
wiser  and  wiser  every  day  in  the  ways  of  God 
and  the  learning  of  His  creatures.  The  school- 
mistress was  not  a  brilliant  \voman.  Nor  was 
it  accomplishments  of  which  Fanny  stood  in 
need,  so  much  as  the  opening  of  her  thoughts 
and  mind  by  profitable  books  and  rational 
conversation.  Beautiful  as  were  all  her  nat- 
ural feelings,  the  schoolmistress  had  now  little 
difficultly  in  educating  feelings  up  to  the  dig- 
nity of  principles. 

At  last,  hitherto  patient  under  the  absence 
of  one  never  absent  from  her  heart,  Fanny  re- 
ceived from  him  the  letter  he  had  addressed 
to  her  two  days  before  he  quitted  Beaufort 
Court; — another  letter — a  second  letter — a 
letter  to  excuse  himself  for  not  coming  before 
— a  letter  that  gave  her  an  address,  that  asked 
for  a  reply.  It  was  a  morning  of  unequalled 
delight,  approaching  to  transport.  And  then 
the  excitement  of  answering  the  letter — the 
pride  of  showing  how  she  v/as  improved,  what 
an  excellent  hand  she  now  wrote  !  She  shut 
herself  up  in  her  room:  she  did  not  go  out  that 


day.  She  placed  the  paper  before  her,  and, 
to  her  astonishment,  all  that  she  had  to  say 
vanished  from  her  mind  at  once.  How  was 
she  even  to  begin  ?  She  had  always  hitherto 
called  him  "  Brother." 

Ever  since  her  conversation  with  Sarah,  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  call  him  that  name  again 
for  the  world — no,  never  !  But  what  should 
she  call  him — what  could  she  call  him  ?  He 
signed  himself  Philip."  She  knew  that  was 
his  name.  She  thought  it  a  musical  name  to 
utter,  but  to  w?'ife  it  ! — No  I  some  instinct  she 
could  not  account  for  seemed  to  whisper  that 
it  was  improper— presumptuous,  to  call  him. 
"  Dear  Philip."  Had  Burns'  songs — the  songs 
that  unthinkingly  he  had  put  into  her  hand,  and 
told  her  to  read — songs  that  comprise  the  most 
beautiful  love-poems  in  the  world — had  they 
helped  to  teach  her  some  of  the  secrets  of  her 
own  heart  ?  And  had  timidity  come  with  knowl- 
edge ?  Who  shall  say — who  guess  what  passed 
within  her?  Nor  did  Fanny  herself,  perhaps, 
know  her  own  feelings:  but  WTite  the  words 
Dear  Philip  "  she  could  not.  And  the  whole 
of  that  day,  though  she  thought  of  nothing  else, 
she  could  not  even  get  through  the  first  line 
to  her  satisfaction.  The  next  morning  she  sat 
down  again.  It  would  be  so  unkind  if  she  did 
not  answer  immediately:  she  must  answer. 
She  placed  his  letter  before  her — she  reso- 
lutely began.  But  copy  after  copy  was 
made  and  torn.  And  Simon  wanted  her — and 
Sarah  wanted  her — and  there  were  bills  to  be 
paid;  and  dinner  was  over  before  her  task 
was  really  begun.  But  after  dinner  she  began 
in  good  earnest. 

"How  kind  in  you  to  write  to  me"  (ihe 
difficulty  of  any  name  was  dispensed  with  by 
adopting  none),  "  and  to  wish  to  know  about 
my  dear  grandfather  !  He  is  much  the  same, 
but  hardly  ever  walks  out  now,  and  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  myself.  I  think  some- 
thing v/ill  surprise  you,  and  make  you  smile, 
as  you  used  to  do  at  first,  when  you  come 
back.  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me  that  I 
have  gone  out  by  myself  very  often — every 
day,  indeed.  I  have  been  so  safe.  Nobody 
has  ever  offered  to  be  rude  again  to  Fanny  " 
(the  word  '  Fanny '  was  here  carefully  scratched 
out  with  a  penknife,  and  nie  substituted).  "  But 
you  shall  know  all  when  you  come.  And  are 
you  sure  you  are  well — quite — quite  well  ? 
Do  you  never  have  the  headaches  you  com- 
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plained  of  sometimes  ?  Do  say  this  !  Do 
you  walk  out — every  day  ?  Is  there  any  pretty 
churchyard  near  you  now  !  Whom  do  you 
walk  with  ? 

*'  I  have  been  so  happy  in  putting  the  flow- 
ers on  the  two  graves.  But  I  still  give  yours 
the  prettiest,  though  the  other  is  so  dear  to 
me.  I  feel  sad  when  I  come  to  the  last,  but 
not  when  I  look  at  the  one  I  have  looked  at 
so  long.  Ob,  how  good  you  were  !  But  you 
don't  like  me  to  thank  you." 

"This  is  very  stu[)id  !  "  cried  Fanny,  sud- 
denly throwing  down  her  pen;  "and  I  don't 
think  I  am  improved  at  all;"  and  she  half 
cried  with  vexation.  Suddenly  a  bright  idea 
crossed  her.  In  the  little  parlor  where  the 
school-mistress  privately  received  her,  she 
had  seen  among  the  books,  and  thought  at 
the  time  how  useful  it  might  be  to  her  if  ever 
she  had  to  write  to  Philip,  a  little  volume 
entitled,  "The  Complete  Letter  Writer."  She 
knew  by  the  title-page  that  it  contained  models 
for  every  description  of  letter — no  doubt  it 
would  contain  the  precise  thing  that  would, 
suit  the  present  occasion.  She  started  up  at 
the  notion.  She  would  go — she  could  be 
])ack  to  finish  the  letter  before  post-time. 
She  put  on  her  bonnet — left  the  letter,  in  her 
haste,  open  on  the  table — and,  just  looking 
into  the  parlor  in  her  way  to  the  street-door, 
to  convince  herself  that  Simon  was  asleep, 
and  the  wire-guard  was  on  the  fire,  she  hur- 
ried to  the  kind  school-mistress. 

One  of  the  fogs  that  in  autumn  gather  sul- 
lenly over  London  and  its  suburbs  covered  the 
declining  day  with  premature  dimness.  It 
grew  darker  and  darker  as  she  proceeded, 
but  she  reached  the  house  in  safety.  She 
spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  timidly  consult- 
ing her  friend  about  all  kind  of  letters  except 
the  identical  one  that  she  intended  to  write, 
and  having  had  it  strongly  impressed  on 
her  mind  that  if  the  letter  was  to  a  gentle- 
man at  all  genteel,  she  sought  to  begin  "  Dear 
Sir,"  and  end  with  "  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
main;" and  that  he  would  be  everlastingly 
offended  if  she  did  not  in  the  address  affix 
"  Esquire"  to  his  name  {that  was  a  great  dis- 
covery),— she  carried  off  the  precious  volume, 
and  quitted  the  house.  There  was  a  wall  that, 
bounding  the  demesnes  of  the  .school,  ran  for 
some  short  distance  into  the  main  street.  The 
increasing  fog;  here,  faintly  struggled  against 


the  glimmer  of  a  single  lamp  at  some  little 
distance.  Just  in  this  spot,  her  eye  was  caught 
by  a  dark  object  in  the  road,  which  the  could 
scarcely  perceive  to  be  a  carriage,  when  her 
hand  was  seized,  and  a  voice  said  in  her  ear, — 

"  Ah  !  you  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  I 
hope,  as  your  were  to  my  messenger  I  I  have 
come  myself  for  you." 

She  turned  in  great  alarm,  but  the  darkness 
prevented  her  recognizing  the  face  of  him  who 
accosted  her. 

"  Let  me  go  !  "  she  cried, — "  let  me  go  !  " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  No — no  !  Come  with  me. 
You  shall  have  a  house — carriage — servants  ! 
You  shall  wear  silk  gowns  and  jewels  !  You 
shall  be  a  great  lady  !  " 

As  these  various  temptations  succeeded  in 
rapid  course  each  new  struggle  of  Fanny,  a 
voice  from  the  coach-box  said,  in  a  low  tone, — 

"  Take  care,  my  lord,  I  see  somebody  com- 
ing— perhaps  a  policeman  !  ". 

Fanny  heard  the  caution,  and  screamed  for 
rescue. 

"  Is  it  so  ?  "  muttered  the  molester.  And 
suddenly  Fanny  felt  her  voice  checked — her 
head  mantled — her  light  form  lifted  from  the 
ground.  She  clung — she  struggled — it  was  in 
vain.  It  was  the  affair  of  a  moment:  she  felt 
herself  borne  into  the  carriage — the  door 
closed — the  stranger  w^as  by  her  side,  and  bis 
voice  said, — 

"  Drive  on,  Dykeman.    Fast  !  fast  !  " 

Two  or  three  minutes,  which  seemed  to  her 
terror  as  ages,  clasped,  when  the  gag  and  the 
mantle  were  gently  removed,  and  the  same 
voice  (she  still  could  not  see  her  companion) 
said,  in  a  very  mild  tone, — 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself;  there  is  no  cause, 
— indeed  there  is  not.  I  would  not  have 
adopted  this  plan  had  there  been  any  other 
— any  gentler  one.  But  I  could  not  call  at 
your  own  bouse — I  knew  no  other  where  to 
meet  you.  This  was  the  only  course  left  to 
me — indeed  it  was.  I  made  myself  acquainted 
with  your  movements.  Do  not  blame  me, 
then,  for  prying  into  your  footsteps.  I  watched 
for  you  all  last  night — you  did  not  come  out. 
I  was  in  despair.  At  last  I  find  you.  Do  not 
be  so  terrified:  I  will  not  even  touch  your 
hand  if  you  do  not  wish  it." 

As  he  spoke,  however,  he  attempted  to  touch 
it  and  was  repulsed  with  an  energy  that  rather 
I  disconcerted  him.  The  poor  girl  recoiled  from 
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him  into  the  farthest  corner  of  that  prison  in 
speechless  horror — in  the  darkest  confusion  of 
ideas.  She  did  not  weep — she  did  not  sob  — 
but  her  trembling  seemed  to  shake  the  very 
carriage.  The  man  continued  to  address,  to 
expostulate,  to  pray,  to  soothe.  His  manner 
was  respectful.  His  protestations  that  he 
would  not  harm  her  for  the  world  were  endless. 

Only  just  see  the  home  I  can  give  you; 
for  two  days — for  one  day.  Only  just  hear 
how  rich  I  can  make  you  and  your  grand- 
father, and  then,  if  you  wish  to  leave  me,  you 
shall." 

More,  much  more,  to  this  effect,  did  he  con- 
tinue to  pour  forth,  without  extracting  any 
sound  from  Fanny  but  gasps  as  for  breath, 
and  now  and  then  a  low  murmur, — 

"  Let  me  go,  let  me  go  !  My  grandfather, 
my  blind  grandfather  !  " 

And  finally  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  she 
sobbed  with  a  passion  that  alarmed,  and  per- 
haps even  touched,  her  companion,  cynical 
and  icy  as  he  was.  Meanwhile  the  carriage 
seemed  to  fly.  Fast  as  two  horses,  thorough- 
bred, and  almost  at  full  speed,  could  go,  they 
were  whirled  along,  till  about  an  hour,  or  even 
less,  from  the  time  in  which  she  had  been  thus 
captured,  the  carriage  stopped. 

"Are  we  here  already?  "  said  the  man,  put- 
ting his  head  out  of  the  window.  "  Do  then 
as  I  told  you.  Not  to  the  front  door;  to  my 
study." 

In  two  minutes  more  the  carriage  halted 
again  before  a  building,  which  looked  white 
and  ghostlike  through  the  mist.  The  driver 
dismounted,  opened  with  a  latch-key  a  win- 
dow-door, entered  for  a  moment  to  light  the 
candles  in  a  solitary  room  from  a  fire  that 
blazed  on  the  hearth,  reappeared,  and  opened 
the  carriage-door.  It  was  with  a  difficulty 
for  which  they  were  scarcely  prepared  that 
they  were  enabled  to  get  Fanny  from  the  car- 
riage. No  soft  words,  no  whispered  prayers 
could  draw  her  forth;  and  it  was  with  no  tri- 
fling address,  for  her  companion  sought  to  be 
as  gentle  as  the  force  necessary  to  employ 
would  allow,  that  he  disengaged  her  hands 
from  the  window-frame,  the  lining,  the 
cushions,  to  which  they  clung;  and  at  last 
bore  her  into  the  house.  The  driver  closed 
the  window  again  as  he  retreated,  and  they 
were  alone.  Fanny  then  cast  a  wild,  scarce 
conscious  glance  over  the  apartment.    It  was 


small  and  simply  furnished.  Opposite  to  her 
was  an  old-fashioned  bureau,  one  of  those 
quaint,  elaborate  monuments  of  Dutch  inge- 
nuity, which,  during  the  present  century,  the 
audacious  spirit  of  curiosity-vendors  has 
transplanted  from  their  native  receptacles,  to 
contrast,  with  grotesque  strangeness,  the  neat 
handiwork  of  Gillow  and  Seddon. 

It  had  a  physiognomy  and  character  of  its 
own — this  fantastic  foreigner  !  Inlaid  with 
mosaics,  depicting  landscapes  and  animals; 
graceless  in  form  and  fashion,  but  still  pictur- 
esque, and  winning  admiration,  when  more 
closely  observed  from  the  patient  defiance  of 
all  rules  of  taste  which  had  formed  its  cum- 
brous parts  into  one  profusely  ornamented  and 
eccentric  whole.  It  was  the  more  noticeable 
from  its  total  want  of  harmony  with  the  other 
appurtenances  of  the  room,  which  bespoke  the 
tastes  of  the  plain  English  squire.  Prints  of 
horses  and  hunts,  fishing-rods  and  fowling- 
pieces,  carefully  suspended,  decorated  the 
walls.  Not,  however,  on  this  notable  stranger 
from  the  sluggish  land,  rested  the  eye  of 
Fann}^  That,  in  her  hurried  survey,  was  ar- 
rested only  by  a  portrait  placed  over  the  bu- 
reau— the  portrait  of  a  female  in  the  bloom  of 
life;  a  face  so  fair,  a  brow  so  candid,  an  eye 
so  pure,  a  lip  so  rich  in  youth  and  joy — that  as 
her  look  lingered  on  the  features  Fanny  felt 
comforted,  felt  as  if  some  living  protectress 
were  there.  The  fire  burned  bright  and  merrily: 
a  table  spread  as  for  dinner,  was  drawn  near 
it.  To  any  other  eye  but  Fanny's  the  place 
would  have  seemed  a  picture  of  English  com- 
fort. At  last  her  looks  rested  on  her  compan- 
ion. He  had  thrown  himself,  with  a  long  sigh, 
partly  of  fatigue,  partly  of  satisfaction,  on  one 
of  the  chairs,  and  was  contemplating  her  as 
she  thus  stood  and  gazed,  with  an  expression 
of  mingled  curiosity  and  admiration:  she  rec- 
ognized at  once  her  first,  her  only  persecutor. 
She  recoiled,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.    The  man  approached  her: — 

"Do  not  hate  me,  Fanny, — do  not  turn 
away.  Believe  me,  though  I  have  acted  thus 
violently,  here  all  violence  will  cease.  I  love 
you,  but  I  will  not  be  satisfied  till  you  love 
me  in  return.  I  am  not  young,  and  I  am  not 
handsome,  but  I  am  rich  and  great,  and  I  can 
make  those  whom  I  love  happy, — so  happy, 
Fanny  I  " 

But  Fanny  had  turned  away,  and  was  now 
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busily  employed  in  trying  to  re-open  the  door 
at  which  she  had  entered.  Failing  in  this,  she 
suddenly  darted  away,  opened  the  inner  door, 
and  rushed  into  the  passage  with  a  loud  cry. 
Her  persecutor  stifled  an  oath,  and  sprung 
after  and  arrested  her.  He  now  spoke  sternly, 
and  with  a  smile  and  a  frown  at  once: — 

"This  is  folly; — come  back,  or  you  will  re- 
pent it  !  I  have  promised  you,  as  a  gentleman 
— as  a  nobleman,  if  you  know  what  that  is,  to 
respect  you.  But  neither  will  I  myself  be  tri- 
fled with  nor  insulted.  There  must  be  no 
screams  !  " 

His  look  and  his  voice  awed  Fanny  in  spite 
of  her  bewilderment  and  her  loathing,  and  she 
suffered  herself  passively  to  be  drawn  into  the 
room.  FIc  closed  and  bolted  the  door.  She 
threw  herself  on  the  ground  in  one  corner,  and 
moaned  low  but  piteously.  He  looked  at  her 
musingly  for  some  moments,  as  he  stood  by 
the  fire,  and  at  last  went  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  called  Harriet  "  in  a  low  voice.  Pre- 
sently a  young  woman,  of  about  thirty,  ap- 
peared, neatly  but  plainly  dressed,  and  of  a 
countenance  that,  if  not  very  winning,  might 
certainly  be  called  very  handsome.  He  drew 
her  aside  for  a  few  moments  and  a  whispered 
conference  v/as  exchanged.  He  then  walked 
gravely  up  to  Fanny: — 

"  ]My  young  friend,"  said  he,  "I  see  my 
presence  is  too  much  for  you  this  evening. 
This  young  woman  will  attend  you — will  get 
you  all  you  want.  She  can  tell  you,  too,  that 
I  am  not  the  terrible  sort  of  person  you-  seem 
to  suppose.  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow."  So 
saying,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  out. 

Fanny  felt  something  like  libert)^,  som.ething 
like  joy,  again.  She  rose,  and  looked  so 
pleadingly,  so  earnestly,  so  intently  into  the 
woman's  face,  that  Harriet  turned  away  her 
i)old  eyes  abashed  ;  and  at  this  moment 
Dykeman  himself  looked  into  the  room. 

"  You  are  to  bring  us  in  dinner  yourself, 
uncle;  and  then  go  to  my  lord  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

Dykeman  looked  pleased  and  vanished. 
Then  Harriet  came  up  and  took  Fanny's  hand, 
and  said  kindly, — 

*' Don't  be  frightened.  I  assure  you,  half 
the  girls  in  London  would  give  I  don't  know 
what  to  be  in  your  place.  My  Lord  never 
will  force  you  to  do  anything  you  don't  like — 
it's  not  his  way  ;  and  he's  the  kindest  and 


best  man, — and  so  rich  ;  he  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  his  money  ! " 

To  all  this  Fanny  made  but  one  answer, — 
she  threw  herself  suddenly  upon  the  woman's 
breast,  and  sobbed  out, — 

"  My  grandfather  is  blind,  he  cannot  do 
without  me — he  will  die — die.  Have  you  no- 
body to  love,  too  ?  Let  me  go — let  me  out  ! 
What  can  they  want  with  me  ? — I  never  did 
harm  to  any  one." 

"  And  no  one  will  harm  jw/;; — I  swear  it  !  " 
said  Harriet,  earnestly  "  I  see  you  don't  know 
my  lord.  But  here's  the  dinner,  come  and 
take  a  bit  of  something,  and  a  glass  of  wine." 

Fanny  could  not  touch  anything  except  a 
glass  of  water,  and  that  nearly  choked  her. 
But  at  last,  as  she  recovered  her  senses,  the 
absence  of  her  tormentor — the  presence  of  a 
woman — the  solemn  assurances  of  Harriet  that, 
if  she  did  not  like  to  stay  there,  after  a  day  or 
two  she  should  go  back,  tranquillized  her  in 
some  measure.  She  did  not  heed  the  artful 
and  lengthened  eulogiums  that  the  she-tempter 
then  proceeded  to  pour  forth  upon  the  virtues, 
and  the  love,  and  the  generosity,  and,  above 
all,  the  money  of  ray  lord.  She  only  kept  re- 
peating to  herself,  "  I  shall  go  back  in  a  day 
or  two."  At  length,  Harriet,  having  ate  and 
drank  as  much  as  she  could  by  her  single  self, 
and  orrowino:  wearied  with  efforts  from  which 
so  little  resulted,  proposed  to  Fanny  to  retire 
to  rest.  She  opened  a  door  to  the  right  of  the 
fireplace  and  lighted  her  up  a  winding  staircase 
to  a  pretty  and  comfortable  chamber,  where 
she  offered  to  help  her  to  undress.  Fanny's 
complete  innocence,  and  her  utter  ignorance  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  danger  that  awaited 
her,  though  she  fancied  it  must  be  very  great 
and  very  awful,  prevented  her  quite  compre- 
hending all  that  Harriet  meant  to  convey  by 
her  solemn  assurances  that  she  should  not  be 
disturbed.  But  she  understood,  at  least,  that 
she  was  not  to  see  her  hateful  jailer  till  the 
next  morning;  and  when  Harriet,  wishing  her 
"  good  night,"  showed  her  a  bolt  to  her  door, 
she  was  less  terrified  at  the  thought  of  being 
alone  in  that  strange  place.  She  listened  till 
Harriet's  footsteps  had  died  away,  and  then, 
with  a  beating  heart,  tried  to  open  the  door; 
it  was  locked  from  without.  She  sighed 
heavily.  The  window  ? — alas  !  when  she  had 
removed  the  shutter,  there  was  another  one 
barred  from  without,  which  precluded  all  hope 
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there;  she  had  no  help  for  it  but  to  bolt  her 
door,  stand  forlorn  and  amazed  at  her  own 
condition,  and,  at  last,  falling  on  her  knees,  to 
pray,  in  her  own  simple  fashion,  which  since 
her  recent  visits  to  the  schoolmistress  had  be- 
come more  intelligent  and  earnest,  to  Him 
from  whom  no  bolts  and  no  bars  can  exclude 
the  voice  of  the  human  heart. 


CHAPTER  XHI 
"  In  te  omnis  domus  inclinata  recumbit."  * — Virgil. 

Lord  Lilburne,  seated  before  a  tray  in  the 
drawing-room,  was  finishing  his  own  solitary 
dinner,  and  Dykenian  was  standing  close  be- 
hind him,  nervous  and  agit^ited.  The  con- 
fidence of  many  years  between  the  master  and 
the  servant — the  peculiar  mind  of  Lilburne, 
which  excluded  him  from  all  friendship  with 
his  own  equals — had  established  between  the 
two  the  kind  of  intimacy  so  common  with 
the  noble  and  the  valet  of  the  old  French 
regime;  and  indeed  in  much,  Lilbure  more  re- 
sembled the  men  of  that  day  and  land,  than 
he  did  the  nobler  and  statelier  being  which 
belongs  to  our  own.  But  to  the  end  of  time, 
whatever  is  at  once  vicious,  polished  and  in- 
tellectual, will  have  a  common  likeness. 

"  But,  my  lord,"  said  Dykeman,  just  re- 
flect. This  girl  is  so  w^ell  known  in  the  place; 
she  will  be  sure  to  be  missed;  and  if  any  vio- 
lence is  done  to  her,  it's  a  capital  crime,  my 
lord — a  capital  crime.  I  know  they  can't  hang 
a  great  lord  like  you,  but  all  concerned  in  it 
may  " 

Lord  Lilburne  interrupted  the  speaker  by — 
"  Give  me  some  wine  and  hold  your  tongue  !  " 
Then,  when  he  had  emptied  his  glass,  he  drew 
himself  nearer  to  the  fire,  warmed  his  hands, 
mused  a  moment,  and  turned  round  to  his 
confidant: — 

"Dykeman,"  said  he,  ''though  you're  an 
ass  and  a  coward,  and  you  don't  deserve  that  I 
should  be  so  condescending,  I  will  relieve  your 
fears  at  once.  I  know  the  law  better  than 
you  can,  for  my  whole  life  has  been  spent  in 
doing  exactly  as  I  please,  without  ever  putting 
myself  in  the  power  of  LAW,  which  interferes 
with  the  pleasures  of  other  men.    You  are 

*  On  thee  the  whole  house  rests  confidinglv. 
5.— 15 


right  in  saying  violence  would  be  a  capital 
crime.  Now  the  difference  between  vice  and 
crime  is  this:  Vice  is  what  parsons  write  ser- 
mons against, — Crime  is  what  we  make  laws 
against.  I  never  committed  a  crime  in  all  my 
life, — at  an  age  between  fifty  and  sixty  I  am 
not  going  to  begin.  Vices  are  safe  things;  I 
may  have  my  vices  like  other  men:  but  crimes 
are  dangerous  things — illegal  things — things 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  Look  you,"  (and 
here  the  speaker,  fixing  his  puzzled  listener 
with  his  eye,  broke  into  a  grin  of  sublime 
mockery),  "  let  me  suppose  you  to  be  the 
World — that  cringing  valet  of  valets,  the 
World!  I  should  say  to  you  this, — 'My 
dear  World,  you  and  I  understand  each  other 
well, — we  are  made  for  each  other, — I  never 
come  in  your  way,  nor  you  in  mine.  If  I  get 
drunk  every  day  in  my  own  room,  that's  vice, 
you  can't  touch  me;  if  I  take  an  extra  glass  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  knock  down  the 
watchman,  that's  a  crime  which,  if  I  am  rich, 
costs  me  one  pound — perhaps  five  pounds;  if 
I  am  poor,  sends  me  to  the  treadmill.  If  I 
break  the  hearts  of  five  hundred  old  fathers,  by 
buying  with  gold  or  flattery  the  embraces  of 
five  hundred  young  daughters,  that's  vice, — 
your  servant,  Mr.  World  !  If  one  termagant 
wench  scratches  my  face,  makes  a  noise,  and 
goes  brazen-faced  to  the  Old  Bailey  to  swear  to 
her  shame,  w^hy  that's  crime,  and  my  friend, 
Mr.  World,  pulls  a  hemp-rope  out  of  his 
pocket.'  Now,  do  you  understand?  Yes. 
I  repeat,"  he  added,  with  a  change  of  voice, 
"I  never  committed  a  crime  in  my  life, — I 
have  never  even  been  accused  of  one, — never 
had  an  action  of  crini.  con. — of  seduction 
against  me.  I  know  how  to  manage  such 
matters  better.  I  was  forced  to  carry  off  this 
ofirl,  because  I  had  no  other  means  of  court- 
ing  her.  To  court  her  is  all  I  mean  to  do 
now.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  an  Action  for 
violence,  as  you  call  it,  would  be  the  more 
disagreeable,  because  of  the  very  weakness  of 
intellect  which  the  girl  is  said  to  possess,  and 
of  which  report  I  don't  believe  a  word.  I 
shall,  most  certainly,  avoid  every  the  remotest 
appearance  that  could  be  so  construed.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  no  one  in  the  house 
shall  attend  the  girl  except  yourself  and  your 
niece.  Your  niece  I  can  depend  on,  I  know; 
I  have  been  kind  to  her;  I  have  got  her  a 
good  husband:  I  shall  get  her  husband  a 
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good  place; — I  shall  be  godfather  to  her  first 
child.  To  be  sure,  the  other  servants  will 
know  there's  a  lady  in  the  house,  but  to  that 
they  are  accustomed;  I  don't  set  up  for  a 
Joseph.  They  need  know  no  more,  unless 
you  choose  to  blab  it  out.  Well,  then,  sup- 
posing that  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  more  or 
less,  without  any  rudeness  on  my  part,  a 
young  woman,  after  seeing-  a  few  jewels,  and 
fine  dresses,  and  a  pretty  house,  and  being- 
made  very  comfortable,  and  being  convinced 
that  her  grandfather  shall  be  taken  care  of 
without  her  slaving  herself  to  death,  chooses 
of  her  own  accord  to  live  with  me,  where's  the 
crime,  and  who  can  interfere  with  it  ? " 

"Certainly,  my  lord,  that  alters  the  case," 
said  Dykeman,  considerably  relieved.  "  But 
still,"  he  added,  anxiously,  "if  the  inquiry  is 
made,  if  before  all  this  is  settled,  it  is  found 
out  where  she  is  ? " 

"Why  then  no  harm  will  be  done — no  vio- 
lence will  be  committed.  Her  grandfather, — 
drivelling  and  a  miser,  you  say, — can  be 
appeased  by  a  little  money,  and  it  will  be 
nobody's  business,  and  no  case  can  be  made 
of  it.  Tush  !  man  !  I  always  look  before  I 
leap  !  People  in  this  world  are  not  so  charit- 
able as  you  suppose.  What  more  natural 
than  that  a  poor  and  pretty  girl — not  as  wise  as 
Queen  Elizabeth — should  l)e  tempted  to  pay 
a  visit  to  a  rich  lover  !  All  they  can  say  of 
the  lover  is,  that  he  is  a  very  gay  man  or  a 
very  bad  man,  and  that's  saying  nothing  new 
of  me.  But  I  don't  think  it  luill  be  found  out. 
Just  get  me  that  stool;  this  has  been  a  very 
troublesome  piece  of  business — rather  tired 
me.  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was.  Yes, 
Dykeman,  something  which  that  Frenchman 
Vaudemont,  or  Vaut-rien,  or  whatever  his 
name  is,  said  to  me  once,  has  a  certain  degree 
of  truth.  I  felt  it  in  the  last  fit  of  the  gout, 
when  my  pretty  niece  was  smoothing  my 
pillows.  A  nurse,  as  we  grow  older,  may  be 
of  use  to  one.  I  wish  to  make  this  girl  like 
me,  or  be  grateful  to  me.  I  am  meditating  a 
longer  and  more  serious  attachment  than 
usual, — a  companion  !  " 

"A  companion,  my  lord,  in  that  poor  crea- 
ture ! — so  ignorant — so  uneducated  I  " 

"So  much  the  better.  This  world  palls 
upon  me,"  said  Lilburne,  almost  gloomily. 
"  I  grow  sick  of  the  miserable  quackeries — of 
the  piteous  conceits  that  men,  women,  and 


children,  call  "  knowledge."  I  wish  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  nature  before  I  die.  This  creature 
interests  me,  and  that  is  something  in  this  life. 
Clear  those  things  away,  and  leave  me." 

"Ay  !  "  muttered  Lilburne,  as  he  bent  over 
the  fire  alone,  "  when  I  first  heard  that  thatjjirl 
was  the  granddaughter  of  Simon  Gawtrey,  and, 
therefore,  the  child  of  the  man  whom  I  am  to 
thank  that  I  am  a  cripple,  I  felt  as  if  love  to 
her  were  a  part  of  that  hate  which  I  owe  to 
him;  a  segment  in  the  circle  of  my  vengeance. 
But  no7u,  poor  child  !  I  forget  all  this.  I  feel 
for  her,  not  passion,  but  what  I  never  felt  be- 
fore, affection.  I  feel  that  if  I  had  such  a  child, 
I  could  understand  what  men  mean  when  they 
talk  of  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  I  have  not 
one  impure  thought  for  that  girl — not  one. 
But  I  would  give  thousands  if  she  could  iove 
me.  Strange  !  strange  !  in  all  this  I  do  not 
recognize  myself  !  " 

Lord  Lilburne  retired  to  rest  betimes  that 
night;  he  selpt  sound;  rose  refreshed  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual;  and  what  he  consid- 
ered a  fit  of  vapors  of  the  previous  night  was 
passed  away.  He  looked  with  eagerness  of 
an  interview  with  Fanny.  Proud  of  his  intel- 
lect, pleased  in  any  of  those  sinister  exercises 
of  it,  which  the  code  and  habitij  of  his  life  so 
long  permitted  to  him,  he  regarded  the  con- 
quest of  his  fair'adversary  with  the  interest  of 
a  scientific  game.  Harriet  went  to  Fanny's 
room  to  prepare  her  to  receive  her  host;  and 
Lord  Lilburne  now  resolved  to  make  his  own 
visit  the  less  unwelcome,  by  reserving  for  his 
especial  gift  some  showy,  if  not  valuable, 
trinkets,  which  for  similar  purposes  never  failed 
the  depositories  of  the  villa  he  had  purchased 
for  his  pleasures.  He  recollected  that  these 
gewgaws  were  placed  in  the  bureau  in  the 
study;  in  which,  as  having  a  lock  of  foreign 
and  intricate  workmanship,  he  usually  kept 
whatever  might  tempt  cupidity  in  those  fre- 
quent absences  when  the  house  was  left 
guarded  but  by  two  women  servants.  Finding 
that  Fanny  had  not  yet  quitted  her  own  chamber, 
while  Harriet  went  up  to  attend  and  reason 
with  her,  he  himself  limped  into  the  study  be- 
low, unlocked  the  bureau,  and  vas  searching 
in  the  drawers,  when  he  heard  the  voice 
Fanny  above,  raised  a  little  as  if  in  remon- 
strance or  entreaty;  and  he  paused  to  listen. 
He  could  not,  however,  distinguish  what  was 
said;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  without  attending 
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much  to  what  he  was  about,  his  hands  were 
still  employed  in  opening  and  shutting  the 
drawers,  passing  through  the  pigeon-holes,  and 
feeling  for  a  topaz  brooch,  which  he  thought 
could  not  fail  of  pleasing  the  unsophisticated 
eyes  of  Fanny. 

One  of  the  recesses  was  deeper  than  the  rest; 
he  fancied  the  brooch  was  there;  he  stretched 
his  hand  into  the  recess;  and,  as  the  room  was 
partially  darkened  by  the  lower  shutters  from 
without,  which  were  still  unclosed  to  prevent 
any  attempted  escape  of  his  captive,  he  had 
only  the  sense  of  touch  to  depend  on;  not 
finding  the  brooch,  he  stretched  on  till  he 
came  to  the  extremity  of  the  recess,  and  was 
suddenly  sensible  of  a  sharp  pain;  the  flesh 
seemed  caught  as  in  a  trap;  he  drew  back  his 
finger  with  sudden  force  and  a  half-suppressed 
exclamation,  and  he  perceived  the  bottom  or 
floor  of  the  pigeon-hole  recede,  as  if  sliding 
back,  His  curiosity  was  aroused;  he  again 
felt  warily  and  cautiously,  and  discovered  a 
very  slight  inequality  and  roughness  at  the 
extremity  of  the  recess.  He  was  aware  in- 
stantly that  there  was  some  secret  spring;  he 
pressed  with  some  force  on  the  spot,  and  he 
felt  the  board  give  way;  he  pushed  it  back 
towards  him,  and  it  slid  suddenly  with  a  whir- 
ring noise,  and  left  a  cavity  below  exposed  to 
his  sight.  He  peered  in,  and  drew  forth  a 
paper;  he  opened  it  at  first  carelessly,  for  he 
was  still  trying  to  listen  to  Fanny.  His  eye 
ran  rapidly  over  a  few  preliminary  lines  till  it 
rested  on  what  follov/s: — 

"  Marriaf^e.     The  year  i8 — 
"  No.  83,  page  21. 

"  Philip  Beaufort,  of  this  parish  of  A  ,  and  Cath- 
erine Morton,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate, 
London,  were  married  in  this  church  by  banns,  this 
I2th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ,*  by  me. 

"  Caleb  Price,  Vicar. 

"  This  marriage  was  solemnized  between  us, 

"  Philip  Beaufort. 
"  Catherine  Morton. 

"  In  the  presence  of 

"  David  Apreece. 
"  William  Smith. 

*'  The  above  is  a  true  copy  taken  from  the  registry  of 

marriages,  in  A         parish,  this  19th  day  of  March, 

18 — ,  by  me, 

"  Morgan  Jones,  Curate  of  C  

*  This  is  according  to  the  form  customary  at  the  date 
at  which  the  copy  was  made.  There  has  since  been  an 
alteration. 


Lord  Lilburne  again  cast  his  eye  over  the 
lines  prefixed  to  this  startling  document 
which,  being  those  written  at  Caleb's  desire, 
by  Mr.  Jones  to  Philip  Beaufort,  we  need  not 
here  transcribe  to  the  reader.*  At  that  in- 
stant, Harriet  descended  the  stairs,  and  came 
into  the  room;  she  crept  up  on  tiptoe  to  Lil- 
burne, and  whispered, — 

She  is  coming  down  I  think;  she  does  not 
know  you  are  here." 

"Very  well — go!"  said  Lord  Lilburne. 
And  scarce  had  Harriet  left  the  room,  when  a 
carriage  drove  furiously  to  the  door,  and 
Robert  Beaufort  rushed  into  the  study. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Gone,  and  none  know  it. 

***** 
How  now? — What  news,  what  hopes  and  steps  dis- 
covered ! " — Beaumont  and  Fletcher  :  The  Pilgrijn. 

When  Philip  arrived  at  his  lodgings  in  town 
it  was  very  late,  but  he  still  found  Liancourt 
waiting  the  chance  of  his  arrival.  The  French- 
man was  full  of  his  own  schemes  and  projects. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  repute  and  connections; 
negotiations  for  his  recall  to  Paris  had  been 
entered  into;  he  was  divided  between  a  Quix- 
otic loyalty  and  a  rational  prudence;  he 
brought  his  doubts  to  Vaudemont.  Occupied 
as  he  was  with  thoughts  of  so  important  and 
personal  a  nature,  Philip  could  yet  listen 
patiently  to  his  friend,  and  weigh  with  him 
Xki^  pros  Sind  cons.  And  after  having  mutually 
agreed  that  loyalty  and  prudence  would  both 
be  best  consulted  by  waiting  a  little,  to  see  if 
the  nation,  as  the  Carlists  yet  fondly  trusted, 
would  soon,  after  its  first  fever,  offer  once 
more  the  throne  and  the  purple  to  the  descen- 
dant of  St.  Louis,  Liancourt,  as  he  lighted  his 
cigar  to  walk  home,  said, — "  A  thousand  thanks 
to  you,  my  dear  friend:  and  how  have  you 
enjoyed  yourself  in  your  visit  ?  I  am  not 
surprised  or  jealous  thnt  Lilburne  did  not  in- 
vite me,  as  I  do  not  play  at  cards,  and  as  I 
have  said  some  sharp  things  to  him." 

I  fancy  I  shall  have  the  same  disqualifica- 
tions for  another  invitation,"  said  Vaudemont, 
with  a  severe  smile.  "  I  may  have  much  to 
disclose  to  you  in  a  few  days.    At  present  my 

*  See  page  15. 
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news  is  still  unripe.  And  have  you  seen  any- 
thing of  Lilburne;  he  left  us  some  days  since. 
Is  he  in  London  ?  " 

'*  Yes;  I  was  riding  with  our  friend  Henri, 
who  wished  to  try  a  new  horse  off  the  stones, 
a  little  way  iiito  the  country  yesterday.  We 

went  through  *  *      *  *  and  H  .  Pretty 

places,  those.    Do  you  know  them  ?  " 
Yes;  I  know  H  

"And  just  at  dusk,  as  we  were  spurring 
back  to  town,  whom  should  I  see  walking  on 
the  path  of  the  high-road  but  Lord  Lilburne 
himself  !  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I 
stopped,  and,  after  asking  him  about  you,  I 
could  not  help  expressing  my  surprise  to  see 
him  on  foot  at  such  a  place.  You  know  the 
man's  sneer.  '  A  Frenchman  so  gallant  as 
Monsieur  de  Laincourt,'  said  he,  'need  not  be 
surprised  at  much  greater  miracles;  the  iron 
moves  to  the  magnet:  I  have  a  little  adventure 
here.  Pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  to  ride  on.' 
Of  course  I  wished  him  good  day;  and  a  little 
farther  up  the  road  I  saw  a  dark  plain  chariot, 
no  coronet,  no  arms,  no  footman — only  the 
man  on  the  box  but  the  beauty  of  the  horses 
assured  me  it  must  belong  to  Lilburne.  Can 
you  conceive  such  absurdity  in  a  man  of  that 
age — and  a  very  clever  fellow,  too  ?  Yet,  how 
is  it  one  does  not  ridicule  it  in  Lilburne,  as 
one  would  in  any  other  man  between  fifty  and 
sixty  ? " 

Because  one  does  not  ridicule,  —  one 
loathes — him." 

"  No;  that's  not  it.  The  fact  is,  that  one 
can't  fancy  Lilburne  old.  His  manner  is 
young — his  eye  is  young.  I  never  saw  any 
one  with  so  much  vitality.  'The  bad  heart 
and  the  good  digestion  ' — the  twin  secrets  for 
wearing  well,  eh  !  " 

"Where  did  you  meet  him  —  not  near 
H  ? " 

"Yes;  close  by.  Why?  Have jw^  any  ad- 
venture there,  too?  Nay,  forgive  me;  it  was 
but  a  jest.    Good  night  !  " 

Vaudemont  fell  into  an  uneasy  reverie; 
he  could  not  divine  exactly  why  he  should 
be   alarmed;   but  he   was   alarmed   at  I^il- 

burne  being  in  the  neighl;orhood  of  H  . 

It  was  the  foot  of  the  profane  violating  the 
sanctuary.  An  undefined  thrill  shot  through 
him,  as  his  mind  coupled  together  the  associa- 
tions of  Lilburne  and  Fanny;  but  there  was  no 
ground  for  forebodings.    Fanny  did  not  stir 


out  alone.  An  adventure,  too — pooh  !  Lord 
Lilburne  must  be  awaiting  a  willing  and  vol- 
untary appointment,  most  probably  from  some 
one  of  the  fair  but  decorous  frailties  in  I^on- 
don.  Lord  Lilburne's  more  recent  conquests 
were  said  to  be  among  those  of  his  own  rank; 
suburbs  are  useful  for  such  assignations.  Any 
other  thought  was  too  horrible  to  be  contem- 
plated.   He  glanced  to  the  clock;  it  was  three 

in  the  morning.     He  would  go  to  H  

early,  even  before  he  sought  out  Mr.  William 
Smith.  With  that  resolution,  and  even  his 
hardy  frame  worn  out  by  the  excitement  of  the 
day,  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed  and  fell 
asleep. 

He  did  nor  wake  till  near  nine,  and  had  just 
dressed,  and  hurried  over  his  abstemious 
breakfast,  when  the  servant  of  the  house  came  to 
tell  him  that  an  old  woman,  apparently  in  great 
agitation,  wished  to  see  him.  His  head  was 
still  full  of  witnesses  and  lawsuits;  and  he  was 
vaguely  expecting  some  visitor  connected  with 
his  primary  objects,  when  Sarah  broke  into  the 
room.  She  cast  a  hurried,  suspicious  look 
round  her,  and  then,  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  to  him,  "  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  "  if  you  have 
taken  that  poor  young  thing  away,  God  for- 
give you.  Let  her  come  back  again.  It  shall 
be  all  hushed  up.  Don't  ruin  her  !  don't  ! 
that's  a  dear,  good  gentleman  !  " 

"  Speak  plainly,  woman, — ^what  do  you 
mean  ?  "  cried  Philip,  turning  pale. 

A  very  few  words  sufficed  for  an  explanation: 
Fanny's  disappearance  the  previous  night; 
the  alarm  of  Sarah  at  her  non-return;  the 
apathy  of  old  Simon,  who  did  not  comprehend 
what  had  happened,  and  quietly  went  to  bed; 
the  search  Sarah  had  made  during  half  the 
night;  the  intelligence  she  had  picked  up,  that 
the  policeman,  going  his  rounds,  had  heard  a 
female  shriek  near  the  school:  but  that  all  he 
could  perceive  through  the  mist  was  a  carriage 
driving  rapidly  past  him;  Sarah's  suspi- 
cions of  Vaudemont  confirmed  in  the  morn- 
ing, when,  entering  Fanny's  room,  she  per- 
ceived the  poor  girl's  unfinished  letter  with  his 
own,  the  clue  to  his  address  that  the  latter 
gave  her;  all  this,  ere  she  well  understood 
what  she  herself  was  talking  about, — Vaude- 
mont's  alarm  seized,  and  the  reflection  of  a 
moment  construed:  The  carriage;  Lilburne 
seen  lurking  in  the  neighborhood  the  previous 
day;  the  former  attempt; — all  flashed  on  him 
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with  an  intolerable  glare.  While  Sarah  was 
yet  speaking,  he  rushed  from  the  house,  he 
flew  to  Lord  Lilburne's  in  Parklane,  he  com- 
posed his  manner,  he  inquired  cahiily.  His 
lordship  had  slept  from  home;  he  was,  they 

believed,  at  Fernside:  Fernside  !  H  was 

on  the  direct  way  to  that  villa.  Scarcely  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed  since  he  heard  the  story 
ere  he  was  on  the  road,  with  such  speed  as 
the  promise  of  a  guinea  a  mile  could  extract 
from  the  spurs  of  a  young  post-boy  applied  to 
the  flanks  of  London  post-horses. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Ex  humili  magna  ad  fastigia  rerum 
Extollit."  *— Juvenal. 

When  Harriet  had  quitted  Fanny,  the  wait- 
ing-woman, craftily  wishing  to  lure  her  into 
Lilburne's  presence,  had  told  her  that  the 
room  below  was  empty  ;  and  the  captive's 
mind  naturally  and  instantly  seized  on  the 
thought  of  escape.  After  a  brief  breathing 
pause,  she  crept  noiselessly  down  the  stairs, 
and  gently  opened  the  door  ;  and  at  the  very 
instant  she  did  so,  Robert  Beaufort  entered 
from  the  other  door  ;  she  drew  back  in  terror, 
when,  what  was  her  astonishment  in  hearing  a 
name  uttered  that  spell-bound  her — the  last 
name  she  could  have  expected  to  hear  ;  for  Lil- 
burne,  the  instant  he  saw  Beaufort  pale,  hag- 
gered,  agitated,  rush  into  the  room,  and  bang 
the  door  after  him,  could  only  suppose  that 
something  of  extraordinary  moment  had  oc- 
curred with  regard  to  the  dreaded  guest,  and 
cried  :  "  You  come  about  Vaudemont  !  Some- 
thing has  happened  about  Vaudemont  !  about 
Philip  !    What  is  it?    Calm  yourself." 

Fanny,  as  the  name  was  thus  abruptly  ut- 
tered, actually  thrust  her  face  through  the  door; 
but  she  again  drew  back,  and,  all  her  senses 
preternatural ly  quickened  at  that  name,  while 
she  held  the  door  almost  closed,  listened  with 
her  whole  soul  in  her  ears. 

The  faces  of  both  the  men  were  turned 
from  her,  and  her  partial  entry  had  not  been 
perceived. 

"  Yes,"  said  Robert  Beaufort,  leaning  his 


*  Fortune  raises  men  from  low  estate  to  the  very 
summit  of  prosperity. 


weight,  as  if  ready  to  sink  to  the  ground,  upon 
Lilburne's  shoulder, — "  Yes  ;  Vaudemont,  or 
Philip,  for  they  are  one, — yes,  it  is  about  that 
man  1  have  come  to  consult  you.  Arthur  has 
arrived." 
"  Well  ? " 

"  And  Arthur  has  seen  the  wretch  who  vis- 
ited us,  and  the  rascal's  manner  has  so  im- 
posed on  him,  so  convinced  him  that  Philip  is 
the  heir  to  all  our  property,  that  he  has  come 
over — ill,  ill— I  fear"  (added  Beaufort,  in  a 

hollow  voice),  "  dying,  to — to  " 

To  guard  against  their  machinations  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no — to  say  that  if  such  be  the 
case,  neither  honor  nor  conscience  will  allow 
us  to  resist  his  rights.  He  is  so  obstinate  in 
this  matter;  his  nerves  so  ill  bear  reasoning 
and  contradiction,  that  I  know  not  what  to 
do  " 

"  Take  breath — go  on." 

"  Well,  it  seems  that  this  man  found  out 
Arthur  almost  as  soon  as  my  son  arrived  at 
Paris  —  that  he  has  persuaded  Arthur  that 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  prove  the  marriage — 
that  he  pretended  to  be  very  impatient  for  a 
decision — that  Arthur,  in  order  to  gain  time 
to  see  me,  affected  irresolution — took  him  to 
Boulogne,  for  the  rascal  does  not  dare  to 
return  to  England — left  him  there;  and  now 
comes  back,  my  own  son,  as  my  worst  enemy, 
to  conspire  against  me  for  my  property  !  I 
could  not  have  kept  my  temper  if  I  had  stayed. 
— But  that's  not  all — that's  not  the  worst: 
Vaudemont  left  me  suddenly  in  the  morning 
on  the  receipt  of  a  letter.  In  taking  leave  of 
Camilla  he  let  fall  hints  which  fill  me  with 
fear. — Well,  1  inquired  his  movements  as  I 

came  along;  he  had  stopped  at  D  ,  had 

been  closeted  for  above  an  hour  with  a  man 
whose  name  the  landlord  of  the  inn  knew,  for 
it  was  on  his  carpet-bag — the  name  was  Barlow. 
You  remember  the  advertisements  !  Good 
Heavens!  what  is  to  be  done?  I  would  not 
do  anything  unhandsome  or  dishonest.  But 
there  never  was  a  marriage.  I  never  will 
believe  there  was  a  marriage — never  !  " 

''There  7£/^7J-  a  marriage,  Robert  Beaufort." 
said  Lord  Lilburne,  almost  enjoying  the  torture 
he  was  about  to  inflict;  "and  I  hold  here  a 
paper  that  Philip  Vaudemont— for  so  we  will 
yet  call  him — would  give  his  right  hand  to 
clutch  for  a  moment.  I  have  but  just  found 
it  in  a  secret  cavity  in  that  bureau.  Robert, 
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on  this  paper  may  depend  the  fate,  the  fortune, 
the  prosperity,  the  greatness  of  Philip  Vaiide- 
niont; — or  his  poverty,  his  exile,  his  ruin. 
See  !  " 

Robert  Beaufort  glanced  over  the  paper  held 
out  to  him — dropped  it  on  the  floor — and  stag- 
gered to  a  seat.  Lilburne  cooly  replaced  the 
document  in  the  bureau,  and,  limping  to  his 
brother-in-law,  said  with  a  smile, — 

"  But  the  paper  is  in  my  possession — I  will 
not  destroy  it.  No;  I  have  no  right  to  de- 
stroy it.  Besides,  it  would  be  a  crime;  but  if 
I  give  it  to  you,  you  can  do  with  it  as  you 
please." 

O  Lilburne,  spare  me — spare  me.    I  meant 

to  be  an  honest  man.    I — I  — "   And  Robert 

Beaufort  sobbed. 

Lilburne  looked  at  him  in  scornful  surprise. 

Do  not  fear  that  /  shall  ever  think  worse 
of  you;  and  who  else  will  know  it  ?  Do  not 
fear  fne.  No; — I,  too,  have  reasons  to  hate 
and  to  fear  this  Philip  Vaudemont;  for  Vaude- 
mont  shall  be  his  name,  and  not  Beaufort,  in 
spite  of  fifty  such  scraps  of  paper  !  He  has 
known  a  man — my  worst  foe — he  has  secretb 
of  mine — of  my  past — perhaps  of  my  present; 
but  I  laugh  at  his  knowledge  while  he  is  a 
wandering  adventurer; — I  should  tremble  at 
that  knowledge  if  he  could  thunder  it  to  the 
world  as  Philip  Beaufort,  of  Beaufort  Court ! 
There,  I  am  candid  with  you.  Now  hear  my 
plan.  Prove  to  Arthur  that  his  visitor  is  a  con- 
victed felon,  by  sending  the  officers  of  justice 
after  him  instantly — off  with  him  again  to  the 
Settlements.  Defy  a  single  witness — entrap 
Vaudemont  back  to  France,  and  prove  him  (I 
think  I  will  prove  him  such — I  think  so — with  a 
little  money  and  a  little  pains) — prove  him  the 
accomplice  of  William  Gawtrey,  a  coiner  and  a 
murderer !  Pshaw  I  take  yon  paper.  Do 
with  it  as  you  will — keep  it — give  it  to  Arthur 
— let  Philip  Vaudemont  have  it,  and  Philip 
Vaudemont  will  be  rich  and  great,  the  happiest 
man  between  earth  and  paradise  !  On  the 
other  hand,  come  and  tell  me  that  you  have 
lost  it,  or  that  I  never  gave  you  such  a  paper, 
or  that  no  such  a  paper  ever  existed  ;  and 
Philip  Vaudemont  may  live  a  pauper,  and  die, 
perhaps,  a  slave  at  the  galleys  !  Lose  it,  I 
say — lose  it, — and  advise  with  me  upon  the 
rest." 

Horror-struck,  bewildered,  the  weak  man 
gazed  upon  the  calm  face  of  the  Master- 


I  villain,  as  the  scholar  of  the  old  fables  mighl 
have  gazed  on  the  fiend  who  put  before  him 
worldly  prosperity  here  and  the  loss  of  his  soul 
hereafter.  He  had  never  hitherto  regarded 
Lilburne  in  his  true  light.  He  was  appalled 
by  the  black  heart  that  lay  bare  before  him. 

"  I  can't  destroy  it— I  can't,"  he  faltered 
out;  and  if  I  did,  out  of  love  for  Arthur,— 
don't  talk  of  galleys,— of  vengeance  —  I — 
I  " 

The  arrears  of  the  rents  you  have  enjoyed 
will  send  you  to  jail  for  your  life.  No,  no; 
dont  destroy  the  paper  !  " 

Beaufort  rose  with  a  desperate  effort;  he 
moved  to  the  bureau.  Fanny's  heart  was  on 
her  lips;  of  this  long  conference  she  had  un- 
derstood only  the  one  broad  point  on  which 
Lilburne  had  insisted  with  an  emphasis  that 
could  have  enlightened  an  infant;  and  he 
looked  on  Beaufort  as  an  infant  then; — On 
that  paper  rested  Philip  Vaudemonfs  fate — 
happiness  if  saved,  ruin  if  destroyed;  Philip — 
her  Philip  !  And  Philip  himself  had  said  to 
her  once — when  had  she  ever  forgotten  his 
words  ?  and  now  how  those  words  flashed 
across  her — Philip  himself  had  said  to  her 
once,  ^'  Upon  a  scrap  of  paper,  if  I  could  but 
find  it,  may  depend  my  whole  fortune,  my 
whole  happiness,  all  that  I  care  for  in  life." — 
Robert  Beaufort  moved  to  the  bureau — he 
seized  the  document — he  looked  over  it  again, 
hurriedly,  and  ere  Lilburne,  who  by  no  means 
wished  to  have  it  destroyed  in  his  own  pres- 
ence, was  aware  of  his  intention — he  hastened 
with  tottering  steps  to  the  hearth — averted  his 
eyes,  and  cast  it  on  the  fire.  At  that  instant, 
something  white — he  scarce  knew  what,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  a  spirit,  as  a  ghost — darted 
by  him,  and  snatched  the  paper,  as  yet  unin- 
jured, from  the  embers  !  There  was  a  pause  for 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  moment: — a  gurgling 
sound  of  astonishment  and  horror  from  Beau- 
fort— an  exclamation  from  Lilburne — a  laugh 
from  Fanny,  as,  her  eyes  flashing  light,  with  a 
proud  dilation  of  stature,  with  the  paper 
clasped  tightly  to  her  bosom,  she  turned  her 
looks  of  triumph  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
two  men  were  both  too  amazed,  at  the  instant, 
for  rapid  measures.  But  Lilburne,  recovering 
himself  first,  hastened  to  her;  she  eluded  his 
grasp — she  made  towards  the  door  to  the  pas- 
sage; when  Lilburne,  seriously  alarmed,  seized 
her  arm;— 
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"  Foolish  child  ! — give  me  that  paper  !  " 

"  Never  but  with  my  life  !  "  And  Fanny's 
cry  for  help  ran  through  the  house. 

"  Then  "  the  speech  died  on  his  lips,  for 

at  that  . instant  a  rapid  stride  was  heard  without 
— a  momentary  scuffle — voices  in  altercation;! 
— the  door  gave  way  as  if  a  battering-ram  had  ! 
forced  it; — not  so  much  thrown  forward,  as  | 
actually  hurled  into  the  room,  the  body  of  | 
Dykeman  fell  heavily,  like  a  dead  man's,  at ' 
the  very  feet  of  Lord  Lilburne — and  Philip 
Vaudemont  stood  in  the  doorway  ! 

The  grasp  of  Lilburne  on  Fanny's  arm  re- 
laxed, and  the  girl,  with  one  bound,  sprung  to 
Philip's  breast.    ''Here,  here!"    she  cried;! 
''take  it — take  it  !  "  and  she  thrust  the  paper  | 
into   his   hand.      Don't   let   them   have  it  1 
— read  it — see  it — never  mind    me  !  "  But 
Philip,  though  his  hand  unconsciously  closed  • 
on  the  precfous  document,  did  mind  Fanny;  | 
and  in  that  moment  her  cause  was  the  only  ' 
one  in  the  world  to  him.  | 

*'  Foul  villain  !  "  he  said,  as  he  strode  to ' 
Lilburne,  while  Fanny  still  clung  to  his  breast:  | 
"  Speak  ! — speak  ! — is — she— is  she  ? — man —  | 
man,  speak  ! — you  know  what  I  would  say  ! — 
She  is  the  child  of  your  own  daughter — the 
grandchild  of  that  Mary  whom  you  dishon- 
ored— the  child  of  the  woman  whom  William 
Gawtrey  saved  from  pollution  !     Before  he  | 
died,  Gawtrey  commended  her  to  my  care  ! —  | 
O  God  of  Heaven  !  " — speak  ! — I  am  not  too ! 
late  !  "  I 

The  manner,  the  words,  the  face  of  Philip  j 
left  Lilburne  terror-stricken  with  conviction. 
But  the  man's  crafty  ability,  debased  as  it  was,  | 
triumphed  even  over  remorse  for  the  dread  I 
guilt  meditated, — over  gratitude  for  the  dread  I 
guilt  spared.  He  glanced  at  Beaufort  —  at  | 
Dykeman,  who  now,  slowly  recovering,  gazed  \ 
at  him  with  eyes  that  seemed  starting  from  \ 
their  sockets;  and  lastly  fixed  his  look  on  I 
Philip  himself.  There  were  three  witness — ! 
presence  of  mind  was  his  great  attribute  ! — 

''And  if.  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  I  knew,' 
or,  at  least,  had  the  firmest  persuasion  that  1 
Fanny  was  my  grandchild,  what  then  ?  Why 
else  should  she  be  here  ? — Pooh,  sir  !    I  am 
an  old  man." 

Philip  recoiled  a  step  in  wonder;  his  plain 
sense  was  baffled  by  the  calm  lie.  He  looked 
down  at  Fanny,  who,  comprehending  nothing 
of  what  was  spoken,  for  all  her  faculties,  even 


her  very  sense  of  sight  and  hearing,  were 
absorbed  in  her  impatient  anxiety  for  him, 
cried  out, — 

"  No  harm  has  come  to  Fanny — none:  only 
frightened.  Read  ! — Read  ! — Save  that  paper  ! 
— You  know  what  you  once  said  about  a  mere 
scrap  of  paper  !    Come  away  ! — Come  ! 

He  did  now  cast  his  eyes  on  the  paper  he 
held.  That  was  an  awful  moment  for  Robert 
Beaufort — even  for  Lilburne  ! — To  snatch  the 
fatal  document  from  that  gripe  !  They  would 
as  soon  have  snatched  it  from  a  tiger  !  He 
lifted  his  eyes — they  rested  on  his  mother's 
picture  !  Her  lips  smiled  on  him  !  He  turned 
to  Beaufort  in  a  state  of  emotion  too  exulting, 
too  blest  for  vulgar  vengeance — for  vulgar 
triumph — almost  for  words. 

"  Look  yonder,  Robert  Beaufort — look  !  " 
and  he  pointed  to  the  picture.  Her  name  is 
spotless  I  I  stand  again  beneath  a  roof  that 
was  my  father's, — the  Heir  of  Beaufort  !  We 
shall  meet  before  the  justice  of  our  country. 
For  you,  Lord  Lilburne,  I  will  believe  you:  it 
is  too  horrible  to  doubt  even  your  intentions. 
If  wrong  had  chanced  to  her,  I  w'ould  have 
rent  you  where  you  stand,  limb  from  limb. 
And  thank  her'' — (for  Lilburne  recovered  at 
this  language  the  daring  of  his  youth,  before 
calculation,  indolence,  and  excess  had  dulled 
the  edge  of  his  nerves;  and,  unawed  by  the 
height,  and  manhood,  and  strength  of  his 
menancer,  stalked  haughtily  up  to  him) — "and 
thank  your  relationship  to  her,"  said  Philip, 
sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper,  "  that  I  do 
not  brand  you  as  a  pilferer  and  a  cheat  ! 
Hush,  knave  ! — hush,  pupil  of  George  Gaw- 
trey ! — there  are  no  duels  for  me  but  with  men 
of  honor ! " 

Lilburne  now  turned  white,  and  the  big 
word  stuck  in  his  throat.  \\^  another  instant, 
Fanny  and  her  guardian  had  quitted  the 
house. 

"  Dykeman,"  said  Lord  Lilburne,  after  a 
long  silence,  "  I  shall  ask  you  another  time 
how  you  came  to  admit  that  impertinent  per- 
son. At  present,  go  and  order  breakfast  for 
Mr.  Beaufort." 

As  soon  as  Dykeman,  more  astounded,  per- 
haps, by  his  lord's  coolness,  than  even  by  the 
preceding  circumstances,  had  left  the  study, 
Lilburne  came  up  to  Beaufort, — who  seemed 
absolutely  stricken  as  if  by  palsy, — and 
touching  him  impatiently  and  rudely,  said, 
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*'  'Sdeath,  man  ! — rouse  yourself  !  There  is 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost  !  I  have  already  de- 
cided on  what  you  are  to  do.  This  paper  is 
not  worth  a  rush,  unless  the  curate  who  ex- 
amined it  will  depose  to  that  fact.  He  is  a 
curate — a  Welch  curate; — you  are  yet  Mr. 
Beaufort,  a  rich  and  a  great  man.  The 
curate,  properly  managed,  may  depose  to  the 
contrary;  and  then  we  will  indict  them  all  for 
forgery  and  conspiracy.  At  the  worst,  you 
can,  no  doubt,  get  the  parson  to  forget  all 
about  it — to  stay  away.    His  address  was  on 

the   certificate — C  .      Go   yourself  into 

Wales,  without  an  instant's  delay.  Then, 
having  arranged  with  Mr.  Jones,  hurry  back, 
cross  to  Boulogne,  and  buy  this  convict  and 
his  witness— yes,  buy  them  !  lliat,  now,  is 
the  only  thing.  Quick  ! — quick  ! — quick  ! — 
Zounds,  man  !  if  it  were  my  affair,  my  estate, 
I  would  not  care  a  pin  for  that  fragment  of 
paper;  I  should  rather  rejoice  at  it.  I  see 
how  it  could  be  turned  against  them  !    Go  !  " 

"No,  no;  I  am  not  equal  to  it  !  Will  you 
manage  it  ? — will  jw/ .?  Half  my  estate  ! — all  ! 
Take  it:  but  save  " 

"Tut  !  "  interrupted  Lord  Lilburne,. in  great 
disdain.  "  I  am  as  rich  as  I  want  to  be.  Money 
does  not  bribe  ine.  I  manage  this  I  I J 
Lord  Lilburne  !  I !  Why,  if  found  out,  it  is 
subornation  of  witnesses.  It  is  exposure — it 
is  dishonor — it  is  ruin.  What  then  ?  You 
should  take  the  risk — for  you  must  meet  ruin 
if  you  do  not.  /cannot.  /  have  nothing  to 
gain  !  " 

*'  I  dare  not  ! — I  dare  not  !  "  murmured 
Beaufort,  quite  spirit-broken.  "  Suborna- 
tion, dishonor,  exposure  ! — and  I,  so  respect- 
able— my  character  ! — and  my  son  against  me, 
too  ! — my  son,  in  whom  I  lived  again  ?  No, 
no;  let  them  take  all  !— Let  them  take  it ! 
Ha  !  ha  I  let  them  take  it  !  Good  day  to 
you." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  shall  consult  Mr.  Blackwell,  and  I'll  let 
you  know." 

Anfl  Beaufort  walked  tremulously  back  to 
his  carriage. 

'*  Go  to  his  lawyer  I "  growled  Lilburne. 
"  Yes,  if  his  lawyer  can  help  him  to  defraud 
men  lawfully,  he'll  defraud  them  fast  enough. 
That  will  be  the  respectable  way  of  doing  it  ! 
Hm  ! — This  may  l)e  an  ugly  business  for  me — 
the  paper  found  here— if  the  girl  can  depose  to 


what  she  heard,  and  she  must  have  heard 
something. — No,  I  think  the  laws  of  real  prop- 
erty w'ill  hardly  allow  her  evidence  and  if 
they  do — Um  ! — My  grand-daughter  ! — is  it 
possible  ! — And  Gawtrey  rescued  her  mother, 
my  child,  from  her  own  mother's  vices  !  I 
thought  my  liking  to  that  girl  different  from 
any  other  I  have  ever  felt:  it  was  pure — // 
7uas  ! — it  was  pity — affection.  And  I  must 
never  see  her  again — must  forget  the  whole 
thing  !  And  I  am  growing  old — and  I  am 
childless — and  alone  !  "  He  paused,  almost 
with  a  groan:  and  then  the  expression  of  his 
face  changing  to  rage,  he  cried  out, — "  The 
man  threatened  me,  and  I  was  a  coward  ! 
What  to  do  ? — Nothing  !  The  defensive  is  my 
line.  I  shall  play  no  more. — I  attack  no  one. 
Who  will  accuse  Lord  Lilburne  ?  Still,  Robert 
is  a  fool.  I  must  not  leave  him  to  himself. 
Ho  !  there  !  Dykeman  ! — the  carriage  !  I 
shall  go  to  London." 

Fortunate,  no  doubt,  it  was  for  Philip,  that 
Mr.  Beaufort  was  not  Lord  Lilburne.  For  ail 
history  tenches  us — public  and  private  history 
— conquerors  —  statesmen —  sharp  hypocrites, 
and  brave  designers — yes,  they  all  teach  us 
how  mighty  one  man  of  great  intellect  and  no 
scruple  is  against  the  justice  of  millions  !  The 
One  Man  moves — the  Mass  is  inert.  Justice 
sits  on  a  throne.  Roguery  never  rests, — Activ- 
ity is  the  lever  of  Archimedes. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

"  Quam  multa  injusta  ac  prava  fiunt  moribus."* — Tull. 
.    .    .    "  Volat  ambiguis 
Mobilis  alis  Hora."  f — Seneca. 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  sought  Mr.  Black- 
well,  and  long,  rambling,  and  disjointed  was 
his  narrative.  Mr.  Blackwell,  after  some  con- 
sideration, proposed  to  set  about  doing  the  very 
things  that  Lilburne  had  proposed  at  once  to 
do.  But  the  lawyer  expressed  himself  legally 
and  covertly,  so  that  it  did  not  seem  to  the 
sober  sense  of  Mr.  Beaufort  at  all  the  same 
plan.  He  was  not  the  least  alarmed  at  what 
Mr.  Blackwell  proposed,  though  so  shocked  at 
what  Lilburne  dictated.    Blackwell  would  go 

*  How  many  unjust  and  fiicious  actions  are  perpe- 
trated under  the  name  of  morals, 
t  The  hour  flies  moving  with  doubtful  wings. 
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the  next  day  into  Wales — he  would  find  out 
Mr.  Jones — he  would  sound  him  !  Nothing- 
was  more  common,  with  people  of  the  nicest 
honor,  than  just  to  get  a  witness  out  of  the 
way  !  Done  in  election  petitions,  for  instance, 
every  day. 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  much  relieved. 

Then,  after  having  done  that,  Mr.  Blackwell 
would  return  to  town,  and  cross  over  to 
Boulogne  to  see  this  very  impudent  person 
whom  Arthur  (young  men  were  so  apt  to  be 
taken  in  !)  had  actually  believed.  He  had  no 
doubt  he  could  settle  it  all.  Robert  Beau- 
fort returned  to  Berkeley  Square  actually  in 
spirits. 

There  he  found  Lilburne,  who,  on  reflection, 
seeing  that  Blackwell  was  at  all  events  more 
up  to  the  business  than  his  brother,  assented 
to  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Blackwell  accordingly  did  set  off  the 
next  day.     That  7iext  day,  perhaps,  made  all 
the  difference.    Within  two  hours  from  his 
gaining  the  document  so   important,  Philip, 
without  any  subtler  exertion  of  intellect  than 
the  decision  of  a  plain,  bold  sense,  had  already 
forestalled  both  the  peer  and  the  lawyer.    He  ^ 
had  sent  down  Mr.  Barlow's  head  clerk  to  his  i 
master  in  Wales  with  the  document,  and  a' 
short  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  discovered.    And  fortunate,  indeed,  was 
it  that  the  copy  had  been  found;  for  all  the 

inquiries  of  Mr.  Barlow  at  A  had  failed, 

and  probably  would  have  failed,  without  such 
a  clue,  in  fastening  upon  any  one  probable 
person  to  have  officiated  as  Caieb  Price's 
amanuensis.  The  sixteen  hours'  start  Mr. 
Barlow  gained  over  Blackwell  enabled  the  for- 
mer to  see  Mr.  Jones — to  show  him  his  own 
handwritinfr — to  sret  a  written  and  witnessed 
attestation  from  which  the  curate,  however 
poor,  and  however  tempted,  could  never  well 
have  escaped  (even  had  he  been  dishonest, 
which  he  was  not)  of  his  perfect  recollection  of 
the  fact  of  making  an  extract  from  the  regis- 
try at  Caleb's  desire,  though  he  owned  he  had 
quite  forgotten  the  names  he  extracted  till  they 
were  again  placed  before  him. 

Barlow  took  care  to  arouse  Mr.  Jones's  in- 
terest in  the  case — quitted  Wales — hastened 
over  to  Boulogne — saw  Captain  Smith,  and 
without  bribes,  without  threats,  but  by  plainly 
proving  to  that  worthy  person  that  he  could 
not  return  to  England  nor  see  his  brother 


without  being  immediately  arrested;  that  his 
brother's  evidence  was  already  pledged  on  the 
side  of  truth;  and  that  by  the  acquisition  of 
new  testimony  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  suit  would  be  successful — he  diverted  the 
captain  from  all  disposition  towards  perfidy, 
convinced  him  on  which  side  his  interest  lay, 
and  saw  him  return  to  Paris,  where  very 
shortly  afterwards  he  disappeared  for  ever 
from  this  world,  being  forced  into  a  duel,  much 
against  his  will  (with  a  Frenchman  whom  he 
had  attempted  to  defraud),  and  shot  through 
the  lungs: — Thus  verifying  a  favorite  maxim 
of  Lord  Lilburne's,  viz.  that  it  does  not  do,  on 
the  long  run,  for  little  men  to  piety  the  Great 
Game  ! 

On  the  same  day  that  Blackwell  returned, 
frustrated  in  his  half-and-half  attempts  to  cor- 
rupt Mr.  Jones,  and  not  having  been  able  even 
to  discover  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort 
received  notice  of  an  Action  for  Ejectment  to 
be  brought  by  Philip  Beaufort  at  the  next  As- 
sizes. And,  to  add  to  his  afflictions,  Arthur, 
whom  he  had  hitherto  endeavored  to  amuse 
by  a  sort  of  ambiguous  shilly-shally  corres- 
pondence, became  so  alarmingly  worse,  that 
his  mother  brought  him  up  to  town  for  advice. 
Lord  Lilburne  was,  of  course,  sent  for;  and  on 
learning  all,  his  council  was  prompt. 

"  I  told  you  before  that  this  man  loves  your 
daughter.  See  if  you  can  effect  a  compromise. 
The  lawsuit  will  be  ugly,  and  probably  ruinous. 
He  has  a  right  to  claim  six  years'  arrears — 
that  is  above  100,000/.  Make  yourself  his 
father-in-law,  and  me  his  uncle-in-law;  and, 
since  we  can't  kill  the  v/asp,  we  may  at  least 
soften  the  venom  of  his  sting." 

Beaufort,  still  perplexed,  irresolute,  sought 
his  son;  and,  for  the  first  time,  spoke  to  him 
frankly — that  is,  frankly  for  Robert  Beaufort  ! 
He  owned  that  the  copy  of  the  register  had 
been  found  by  Lilburne  in  a  secret  drawer. 
He  made  the  best  of  the  story  Lilburne  himself 
furnished  him  with  (adhering,  of  course,  to 
the  assertion  uttered  or  insinuated  to  Philip) 
in  regard  to  Fanny's  abduction  and  interposi- 
tion; he  said  nothing  of  his  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  paper.  Why  should  he?  By  admit- 
ting the  copy  in  court — if  so  advised — he 
could  get  rid  of  Fanny's  evidence  altogether; 
even  without  such  concession,  her  evidence 
might  possibly  be  objected  to  or  eluded.  He 
confessed   that   he  feared  the  witness  who 
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copied  the  register  and  the  witness  to  the 
marriaire  were  alive.  And  then  he  talked 
pathetically  of  his  desire  to  do  what  was  right, 
his  dread  of  slander  and  misinterpretation. 

He  said  nothing  of  Sidney,  and  his  belief 
that  Sidney  and  Charles  Spencer  were  the 
same;  because,  if  his  daughter  were  to  be  the 
instrument  for  effecting  a  compromise,  it  was 
clear  that  her  engagement  with  Spencer  must 
be  cancelled  and  concealed.  And  luckily 
Arthur's  illness  and  Camilla's  timidity,  joined 
now  to  her  father's  injunctions  not  to  excite 
Arthur  in  his  present  state  with  any  additional 
causes'  of  anxiety,  prevented  the  confidence 
that  might  otherwise  have  ensued  between 
the  brother  and  sister.  And  Camilla,  indeed, 
had  no  heart  for  such  a  conference.  How, 
when  she  looked  on  Arthur's  glassy  eye,  and 
listened  to  his  hectic  cough,  could  she  talk  to 
him  of  love  and  marriage  ?  As  to  the  automa- 
ton, Mrs.  Beaufort,  Robert  made  sure  of  her 
discretion. 

Arthur  listened  attentively  to  his  father's 
communication,  and  the  result  of  that  interview 
was  the  following  letter  from  Arthur  to  his 
cousin:  — 

"  I  write  to  y_ou  without  fear  of  misconstruction;  for 
I  write  to  you  unknown  to  all  my  family,  and  I  am  the 
only  one  of  them  who  can  have  no  personal  interest  in 
the  struggle  about  to  take  place  between  my  father  and 
yourself.  Before  the  law  can  decide  between  you,  I 
shall  be  in  my  grave.  I  write  this  from  the  Bed  of 
Death.  Philip,  I  write  this—/,  who  stood  beside  a 
deathbed  more  sacred  to  you  than  mine— I,  who  re- 
ceived your  mother's  last  sigh.  And  with  that  sigh 
there  was  a  smile  that  lasted  when  the  sigh  was  gone: 
for  I  promised  to  befriend  her  children.  Heaven 
knows  how  anxiously  1  sought  to  fulfil  that  solemn 
vow!  Feeble  and  sick  myself,  I  followed  you  and  your 
brother  with  no  aim,  no  prayer,  but  this, — to  embrace 
you  and  say,  '  Accept  a  new  brother  in  me.'  I  spare 
you  the  humiliation,  for  it  is  yours  not  mine,  of  recall- 
ing what  passed  between  us  when  at  last  we  met.  Yet, 
I  still  sought  to  save,  at  least,  Sidney, — more  especially 
confided  to  rny  care  by  his  dying  mother.  He  mysteri- 
ously eluded  our  search;  but  we  had  reason,  by  a  let- 
ter received  from  some  unknown  hand,  to  believe  him 
saved  and  provided  for.  Again  I  met  you  at  Paris.  I 
saw  you  were  poor.  Judging  from  your  associate,  I 
might  with  justice  think  you  depraved.  Mindful  of 
your  declaration  never  to  accept  bounty  from  a  Beau- 
fort, and  remembering  with  natural  resentment  the 
outrage  I  had  before  received  from  you,  I  judged  it 
vain  to  seek  and  remonstrate  with  you,  but  I  did  not 
judge  it  vain  to  aid.  I  sent  you,  anonymously,  what  at 
least  would  suffice,  if  absolute  poverty  had  subjected 
you  to  evil  courses,  to  rescue  you  from  them  if  your 
heart  were  so  disposed.  Perhaps  that  sum,  trifling  as 
it  was,  may  have  smoothed  your  path  and  assisted  your 
career.    And  why  tell  you  all  this  now?   To  dissuade 


from  asserting  rights  you  conceive  to  be  just  ? — Heaven 
forbid!  If  justice  is  with  you,  so  also  is  the  duty  due 
to  your  mother's  name.  But  simply  for  this:  that  in 
asserting  such  rights,  you  content  yourself  with  justice, 
not  revenge — that  in  righting  yourself,  you  do  not 
wrong  others.  If  the  law  should  decide  for  you,  the 
arrears  you  could  demand  would  leave  my  father  and 
sister  beggars.  This  may  be  law — it  would  not  be 
justice;  for  my  father  solemnly  believed  himself,  and 
had  every  apparent  probability  in  his  favor,  the  true 
heir  of  the  wealth  that  devolved  upon  him.  This  is  not 
all.  There  may  be  circumstances  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  a  certain  document  that,  if  authentic,  and 
I  do  not  presume  to  question  it,  may  decide  the  con- 
test so  far  as  it  rests  on  truth;  circumstances  which 
might  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  my  father's  good  name 
and  faith.  I  do  not  know  sufficiently  of  law  to  say  how 
far  these  could  be  publicly  urged,  or,  if  urged,  exag- 
gerated and  tortured  by  an  advocate's  calumnious  in- 
genuity. But  again  I  say,  justice,  and  not  revenge! 
And  with  this  I  conclude,  enclosing  to  you  these  lines, 
written  in  your  own  hand,  and  leaving  you  the  arbiter 
of  their  value. 

"  Arthur  Beaufort." 

The  lines  enclosed  were  these,  a  second  time 
placed  before  the  reader: — 

"  I  cannot  guess  who  you  are.  They  say  that  you 
call  yourself  a  relation;  that  must  be  some  mistake.  I 
knew  not  that  my  poor  mother  had  relations  so  kind. 
But,  whoever  you  be,  you  soothed  her  last  hours — she 
died  in  your  arms;  and  if  ever — years,  long  years,  hence 
— we  should  chance  to  meet,  and  I  can  do  anything  to 
aid  another,  my  blood,  and  my  life,  and  my  heart,  and 
my  soul,  all  are  slaves  to  your  will!  If  you  be  really 
of  her  kindred,  I  commend  to  you  my  brother;  he  is  at 

  with  Mr.  Morton.    If  you  can  serve  him,  m^y 

mother's  soul  will  watch  over  you  as  a  guardian  angel. 
As  for  me,  I  ask  no  help  from  any  one;  I  go  into  the 
world,  and  will  carve  out  my  own  way.  So  much  do  I 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  charity  from  others,  that 
I  do  not  believe  I  could  bless  you  as  I  do  now,  if  your 
kindness  to  me  did  not  close  with  the  stone  upon  my 
mother's  grave. 

"  Philip." 

This  letter  was  sent  to  the  only  address  of 
Monsieur  de  Vaudemont  which  the  Beauforts 
knew,  viz.,  his  apartments  in  town,  and  he  did 
not  receive  it  the  day  it  was  sent. 

Meanwhile  Arthur  Beaufort's  malady  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground  rapidly.  His  father,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  more  selfish  fears  (though 
at  the  first  sight  of  Arthur,  overcome  by  the 
alteration  of  his  appearance),  had  ceased  to 
consider  his  illness  fatal.  In  fact,  his  affec- 
tion for  Arthur  was  rather  one  of  pride  than 
love;  long  absence  had  weakened  the  ties  of 
early  custom.  He  prized  him  as  an  heir 
rather  than  treasured  him  as  a  son.  It  almost 
seemed  that,  as  the  Heritage  was  in  danger,  so 
I  the  Heir  became  less  dear:  this  was  only  be- 
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cause  he  was  less  thought  of.  Poor  Mrs. 
Beaufort,  yet  but  partially  acquainted  with  the 
terrors  of  her  husband,  still  clung  to  hope  for 
Arthur.  Her  affection  for  him  brought  out 
from  the  depths  of  her  cold  and  insignificant 
character  qualities  that  had  never  before  been 
apparent.  She  watched — she  nursed  —  she 
tended  him.  The  fine  lady  was  gone;  nothing 
but  the  mother  was  left  behind. 

With  a  delicate  constitution,  and  with  an 
easy  temper,  which  yielded  to  the  influence  cff 
companions  inferior  to  himself,  except  in  bod- 
ily vigor  and  more  sturdy  will,  Arthur  Beau- 
fort had  been  ruined  by  prosperity.  His  tal- 
ents and  acquirements,  if  not  first-rate,  at 
least  far  above  mediocrity,  had  only  served  to 
refine  his  tastes,  not  to  strengthen  his  mind. 
His  amiable  impulses,  his  charming  dispo- 
sition, and  sweet  temper,  had  only  served  to 
make  him  the  dupe  of  the  parasites  that 
feasted  on  the  lavish  heir.  His  heart,  frit- 
tered away  in  the  usual  round  of  light  in- 
trigues and  hollow  pleasures,  had  become  too 
sated  and  exhausted  for  the  redeeming  bless- 
ings of  a  deep  and  a  noble  love.  He  had  so 
lived  for  Pleasure  that  he  had  never  known 
Happiness.  His  frame  broken  by  excesses  in 
which  his  better  nature  never  took  delight,  he 
came  home — to  hear  of  ruin  and  to  die  ! 

It  was  evening  in  the  sick  room.  Arthur  had 
risen  from  the  bed  to  which,  for  some  days, 
he  had  voluntarily  taken,  and  was  stretched 
on  the  sofa  before  the  fire.  Camilla  was 
leaning  over  him,  keeping  in  the  shade,  that 
he  might  not  see  the  tears  which  she  could  not 
suppress.  His  mother  had  been  endeavoring  to 
amuse  him,  as  she  w-ould  have  amused  herself, 
by  reading  aloud  one  of  the  light  novels  of  the 
Hour;  novels  that  paint  the  life  of  the  higher 
classes  as  one  gorgeous  holyday. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  the  patient,  quer- 
ulously, "I  have  no  interest  in  these  false  de- 
scriptions of  the  life  I  have  led.  I  know  that 
life's  worth.  Ah  !  had  I  been  trained  to 
some  employmeut,  some  profession  !  had  I — 
well— it  is  weak  to  repine.  Mother,  tell  me, 
you  have  seen  Mons.  de  Vaudemont  :  is  he 
strong  and  healthy  ?  " 

"Yes;  too  much  so.  He  has  not  your 
elegance,  dear  Arthur." 

"  And  do  you  admire  him,  Camilla  ?  Has 
no  other  caught  your  heart  or  your  fancy  ?  " 
My  dear  Arthur,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Beau- 


fort, "you  forget  that  Camilla  is  scarcely  out; 
and  of  course  a  young  girl's  affections,  if  she's 
well  brought  up,  are  regulated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  her  parents.  It  is  time  to  take  the 
medicine:  it  certainly  agrees  with  you;  you 
have  more  color  to-day,  my  dear,  dear  son." 

While  Mrs.  Beaufort  was  pouring  out  the 
medicine,  the  door  gently  opened,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Beaufort  appeared;  behind  him  there 
rose  a  taller  and  a  statelier  form,  but  one 
which  seemed  more  bent,  more  humbled,  more 
agitated.  Beaufort  advanced.  Camilla  looked 
up  and  turned  pale.  The  visitor  escaped  from 
Mr.  Beaufort's  grasp  on  his  arm;  he  came 
forward,  trembling,  he  fell  on  his  knees  beside 
Arthur,  and  seizing  his  hand,  bent  over  it  in 
silence:  but  silence  so  stormy  !  silence  more 
impressive  than  all  words:  his  breast  heaved, 
his  whole  frame  shook.  Arthur  guessed  at 
once  whom  he  saw,  and  bent  down  gently  as 
if  to  raise  his  visitor. 

"  Oh  !  Arthur  !  Arthur  !  "  then  cried  Philip; 
"  forgive  me  !  My  mother's  comforter — my 
cousin — my  brother  !  Oh  !  brother,  forgive 
me  !  " 

And  as  he  half  rose,  Arthur  stretched  out 
his  arms,  and  Philip  clasped  him  to  his  breast. 

It  is  in  vain  to  describe  the  different  feelings 
that  agitated  those  who  beheld;  the  selfish 
congratulations  of  Robert,  mingled  with  a 
better  and  purer  feeling;  the  stupor  of  the 
mother;  the  emotions  that  she  herself  could 
not  unravel,  which  rooted  Camilla  to  the  spot. 

"  You  own  me,  then, — you  own  me  I  "  cried 
Philip.  "  You  accept  the  brotherhood  that 
my  mad  passions  once  rejected  !  And  you, 
too — you,  Camilla — you  who  once  knelt  by  my 
side,  under  this  very  roof — do  you  remember 
mQno7i>?  Oh,  Arthur!  that  letter— that  let- 
ter ! — yes,  indeed,  that  aid  which  I  ascribed  to 
any  one — rather  than  to  you — made  the  date 
of  a  fairer  fortune.  I  may  have  owed  to  that 
aid  the  very  fate  that  has  preserved  me  till 
now;  the  very  name  which  I  have  not  discred- 
ited. No,  no;  do  not  think  you  can  ask  me  a 
favor;  you  can  but  claim  your  due.  Brother  ! 
my  dear  brother  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  Warw    i — Exceeding  well  I  his  cares  are  now  ail 
over." — Henry  IV. 

The  excitement  of  this  interview  soon  over- 
powering Arthur,  Philip,  in  quitting-  the  room 
with  Mr.  Beaufort,  asked  a  conference  with 
that  gentleman;  and  they  went  into  the  very 
parlor  from  which  the  rich  man  had  once 
threatened  to  expel  the  haggard  suppliant. 
Philip  glanced  round  the  room,  and  the  whole 
scene  came  again  before  him.  After  a  pause, 
he  thus  began, — 

"  Mr.  Beaufort,  let  the  Past  be  forgotten. 
We  may  have  need  of  mutual  forgiveness,  and 
I,  who  have  so  wronged  your  noble  son,  am 
willing  to  suppose  that  I  misjudged  you.  I 
cannot,  it  is  true,  forego  this  lawsuit." 

Mr.  Beaufort's  face  fell. 

"  I  hav^e  no  right  to  do  so.  I  am  the  trustee 
of  my  father's  honor  and  my  mother's  name: 
I  must  vindicate  both:  I  cannot  forego  this 
lawsuit.  But  when  I  once  bowed  myself  to 
enter  your  house — then  only  with  a  hope,  where 
now  I  have  the  certainty,  of  obtaining  my  her- 
itage— it  was  with  the  resolve  to  bury  in  obliv- 
ion every  sentiment  that  would  transgress  the 
most  temperate  justice.  Noiv,  I  will  do  more. 
If  the  law  decide  against  me,  we  are  as  we 
were;  \iwith  me,  listen:  I  will  leave  you  the 
lands  of  Beaufort,  for  your  life  and  your  son's 
I  ask  but  for  me  and  for  mine  such  a  deduc- 
tion from  your  wealth  as  will  enable  me,  should 
my  brother  be  yet  living,  to  provide  for  him; 
and  (if  you  approve  the  choice,  which  out 
of  all  earth  I  would  desire  to  make)  to  give 
whatever  belongs  to  more  refined  or  graceful 
existence  than  I  myself  care  for, — to  her 
whom  I  would  call  my  wife.  Robert  Beaufort, 
in  this  room  I  once  asked  you  to  restore  to 
me  the  only  being  I  then  loved:  I  am  now 
again  your  suppliant;  and  this  time  you  have 
it  in  your  power  to  grant  my  prayer.  Let 
Arthur  be,  in  truth,  my  brother:  give  me,  if  I 
prove  myself,  as  I  feel  assured,  entitled  to 
hold  the  name  my  father  bore,  give  me  your 
daughter  as  my  wife;  give  me  Camilla,  and  I 
will  not  envy  you  the  lands  I  am  willing  for 
myself  to  resign;  and  if  they  pass  to  my  chil- 
dren, those  children  will  be  your  daughter's  !  " 

The  first  impulse  of  Mr.  Beaufort  was  to 
grasp  the  hand  held  out  to  him;  to  pour  forth 


an  incoherent  torrent  of  praise  and  protesta^ 
tion,  of  assurance  that  he  could  not  hear  of  such 
generosity,  that  v/hat  was  right  was  right,  that 
he  should  be  proud  of  such  a  son-in-law,  and 
much  more  to  the  same  key.  And  in  the 
midst  of  this,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Mr. 
Beaufort,  that  if  Philip's  case  were  really  as 
good  as  he  said  it  was,  he  could  not  talk  so 
cooly  of  resigning  the  property  it  would  secure 
him  for  the  term  of  a  life  (Mr.  Beaufort 
thought  of  his  own)  so  uncommonly  good,  to 
say  nothing  of  Arthur's.  At  this  notion,  he 
thought  it  best  not  to  commit  himself  too 
far;  drew  in  as  artfully  as  he  could,  until  he 
could  consult  Lord  Lilburne  and  his  lawyer; 
and  recollecting  also  that  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  manage  with  respect  to  Camilla  and 
her  prior  attachment,  he  began  to  talk  of  his 
distress  for  Arthur,  of  the  necessity  of  waiting 
a  little  before  Camilla  was  spoken  to,  while  so 
agitated  about  her  brother,  of  the  exceedingly 
strong  case  w^hich  his  lawyer  advdsed  him  he 
possessed — not  but  what  he  would  rather  rest 
the  matter  on  justice  than  law — and  that  if  the 
law  should  be  with  him,  he  would  not  the  less 
(provided  he  did  not  force  his  daughter's  in- 
clinations, of  which,  indeed,  he  had  no  fear)  be 
most  happy  to  bestow  her  hand  on  his  brother's 
nephew,  with  such  a  portion  as  would  be  most 
handsome  to  all  parties. 

It  often  happens  to  us  in  this  world,  that 
when  we  come  with  our  heart  in  our  hands  to 
some  person  or  other, — when  we  pour  out  som(; 
generous  burst  of  feeling  so  enthusiastic  and 
self-sacrificing,  that  a  bystander  would  call  us 
fool  and  Quixote; — it  often,  I  say,  happens  to 
us,  to  find  our  warm  self  suddenly  thrown 
back  upon  our  cold  self;  to  discover  that  w^e 
are  utterly  uncomprehended,  and  that  the 
swine  who  would  have  munched  up  the  acorn 
does  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  pearl. 
That  sudden  ice  which  then  freezes  over  us, 
that  supreme  disgust  and  despair  almost  of  the 
whole  world,  which  for  the  moment  we  con- 
found with  the  one  worldling — they  who  have 
felt,  may  reasonably  ascribe  to  Philip,  He 
listened  to  Mr.  Beaufort  in  utter  and  con- 
temptuous silence,  and  then  replied  only, — 

"  Sir,  at  all  events  this  is  a  question  for  law 
to  decide.  If  it  decide  as  you  think,  it  is  for 
you  to  act;  if  as  I  think,  it  is  for  me.  Till 
then  I  will  speak  to  you  no  more  of  your 
daughter,  or  my  intentions.    Meanwhile,  all  I 
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ask  is  the  liberty  to  visit  your  son.  I  would 
not  be  banished  from  his  sick  room  !  " 

"  My  dear  nephew  !  "  cried  Mr.  Beaufort, 
again  alarmed,  "  consider  this  house  as  your 
home." 

Philip  bowed  and  retreated  to  the  door,  fol- 
lowed obsequiously  by  his  uncle. 

It  chanced  that  both  Lord  Lilburne  and 
Mr.  Blackwell  were  of  the  same  mind  as  to 
the  course  advisable  for  Mr.  Beaufort  now  to 
pursue.  Lord  Lilburne  was  not  only  anxious 
to  exchange  a  hostile  litigation  for  an  amicable 
lawsuit,  but  he  was  really  eager  to  put  the  seal 
of  relationship  upon  any  secret  with  regard  to 
himself,  that  a  man  who  might  inherit  20,000/. 
a-year — a  dead  shot — and  a  bold  tongue- 
might  think  fit  to  disclose.  This  made  him 
more  earnest  than  he  otherwise  might  have 
been  in  advice  as  to  other  people's  affairs.  He 
spoke  to  Beaufort  as  a  man  of  the  world — to 
Blackwell  as  a  lawyer. 

"  Pin  the  man  down  to  his  generosity," 
said  Lilburne,  "  before  he  gets  the  property. 
Possession  makes  a  great  change  in  a  man's 
value  of  money.  After  all,  you  caii't  enjoy 
the  property  when  you're  dead:  he  gives  it 
next  to  Arthur,  who  is  not  married;  and  if 
anything  happen  to  Arthur,  poor  fellow,  why 
in  devolving  on  your  daughter's  husband  and 
children,  it  goes  in  the  right  line.  Pin  him 
down  at  once:  get  credit  with  the  world  for 
the  most  noble  and  disinterested  conduct,  by 
letting  your  counsel  state  that  the  instant  you 
discovered  the  lost  document,  you  wished  to 
throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  proving  the 
marriage,  and  that  the  only  thing  to  consider 
is,  if  the  marriage  be  proved;  if  so,  you  will 
be  the  first  to  rejoice,  etc.,  etc.  You  know  all 
that  sort  of  humbug  as  well  as  any  man  !" 

Mr.  Blackwell  suijg-ested  the  same  advice, 
though  in  different  words— after  taking  the 
opinions  of  three  eminent  members  of  the 
bar;  those  opinions,  indeed,  were  not  all  alike 
— one  was  adverse  to  i\fr.  Robert  IBeaufort's 
chance  of  success,  one  was  doubtful  of  it,  the 
third  maintained  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  action — except, possibly  the  ill-natured 
construction  of  the  world.  Mr.  Robert  Beau- 
fort disliked  the  idea  of  the  world's  ill-nature, 
almost  as  much  as  he  did  that  of  losing  his 
property.  And  when  even  this  last  and  more 
encouraging  authority,  learning  privately  from 
Mr.  Blackwell,  that  Arthur's  illness  was  of 


a  nature  to  terminate  fatally,  observed,  "that 
a  compromise  with  a  claimant,  who  was  at  all 
events  Mr.  IBeaufort's  nephew,  by  which  Mr. 
Beaufort  could  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the 
estates  to  himself  for  life,  and  to  his  son 
for  life  also,  should  not  (whatever  his  prob- 
abilities of  legal  success)  be  hastily  rejected 
— unless  he  had  a  peculiar  affection  for  a  very 
distant  relation — who,  failing  Mr.  Beaufort's 
male  issue  and  Philip's  claim,  would  be  heir- 
at-law,  but  whose  rights  would  cease  if  Arthur 
liked  to  cut  off  the  entail."  Mr.  Beaufort 
at  once  decided.  He  had  a  personal  dislike 
to  that  distant  heir-at-law;  he  had  a  strong 
desire  to  retain  the  esteem  of  the  world;  he 
had  an  intimate  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
Philip's  claim;  he  had  a  remorseful  recollec- 
tion of  his  brother's  generous  kindness  to 
himself;  he  preferred  to  have  for  his  heir,  in 
case  of  Arthur's  decease,  a  nephew  who  would 
marry  his  daughter,  than  a  remote  kinsman. 

And  should,  after  all,  the  lawsuit  fail  to 
prove  Philip's  right,  he  was  not  sorry  to  have 
the  estate  in  his  own  power  by  Arthur's  act  in 
cutting  off  the  entail.  Brief;  all  these  reasons 
decided  him.  He  saw  Philip — he  spoke  to 
Arthur — and  all  the  preliminaries,  as  suggested 
above,  were  arranged  between  the  parties. 
The  entail  was  cut  off,  and  Arthur  secretly 
prevailed  upon  his  father,  to  whom,  for  the 
present,  the  fee-simple  thus  belonged,  to  make 
a  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  the  estates  to 
Philip,  without  reference  to  the  question  of  his 
legitimacy.  Mr.  Beaufort  felt  his  conscience 
greatly  eased  after  this  action — which,  too,  he 
could  always  retract  if  he  pleased;  and  hence- 
forth the  lawsuit  became  but  a  matter  of  form, 
so  far  as  the  property  it  involved  was  con- 
cerned. 

While  these  negotiations  went  on,  Arthur  con- 
tinued gradually  to  decline.  Philip  was  with  him 
always.  The  sufferer  took  a  strange  liking  to 
this  long-dreaded  relation,  this  man  of  iron 
frame  and  thews.  In  Philip  there  was  so  much 
of  life,  that  Arthur  almost  felt  as  if  in  his  pres- 
ence itself  there  was  an  antagonism  to  death. 
And  Camilla  saw  thus  her  cousin,  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour,  in  that  sick  chamber,  lending 
himself,  with  the  gentle  tenderness  of  a  woman, 
to  soften  the  pang,  to  arouse  the  weariness,  to 
cheer  the  dejection.  Philip  never  spoke  to 
her  of  love:  in  such  a  scene  that  had  been  im- 
possible.   She  overcame  in  their  mutual  cares 
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the  embarrassment  she  had  before  felt  in  his 
presence;  whatever  her  other  feelings,  she 
could  not,  at  least,  but  be  grateful  to  one  so 
tender  to  her  brother.  Three  letters  of 
Charles  Spencer's  had  been,  in  the  afflictions 
of  the  house,  only  answered  by  a  brief  line. 
She  now  took  the  occasion  of  a  momentary 
and  delusive  amelioration  in  Arthur's  disease 
to  write  to  him  more  at  length.  She  was 
carrying,  as  usual,  the  letter  to  her  mother, 
when  Mr.  Beaufort  met  her  and  took  the  letter 
from  her  hand.  He  looked  embarrassed  for  a 
moment,  and  bade  her  follow  him  into  his 
study.  It  was  then  that  Camilla  learned,  for 
the  first  time,  distinctly,  the  claims  and  rights 
of  her  cousin;  then  she  learned  also  at  what 
price  those  rights  were  to  be  enforced  with  the 
least  possible  injury  to  her  father. 

Mr.  Beaufort  naturally  put  the  case  before 
her  in  the  strongest  point  of  the  dilemma. 
He  was  to  be  ruined— utterly  ruined;  a  pau- 
per, a  beggar,  if  Camilla  did  not  save  him. 
The  master  of  his  fate  demanded  his  daughter's 
hand.  Habitually  subservient  to  even  a  whim 
of  her  parents,  this  intelligence,  the  entreaty, 
the  command  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
overwhelmed  her.  She  answered  but  by  tears; 
and  Mr.  Beaufort,  assured  of  her  submission, 
left  her,  to  consider  of  the  tone  of  the  letter  he 
himself  should  write  to  Mr.  Spencer.  He  had 
sat  down  to  this  very  task  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Arthur's  room.  His  son  was  sud- 
denly taken  worse:  spasms  that  threatened 
immediate  danger,  convulsed  and  exhausted 
him;  and  when  these  were  allayed,  he  con- 
tinued for  three  days  so  feeble  that  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, his  eyes  now  thoroughly  opened  to  the 
loss  that  awaited  him,  had  no  thoughts  even 
for  worldly  interests. 

On  the  night  of  the  third  day,  Philip,  Robert 
Beaufort,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  were  grouped 
round  the  death-bed  of  Arthur.  The  sufferer 
had  jj.st  wakened  from,  sleep,  and  he  motioned 
to  Philip  to  raise  him.  Mr.  Beaufort  started, 
as  by  the  dim  light  he  saw  his  son  in  the  arms 
or  Catherine  s  !  and  another  Chamber  of  Death 
seemed,  shadow-like,  to  replace  the  one  before 
him.  Words,  long  since  uttered,  knelled  in 
his  ear — "There  shall  be  a  death-bed  yet  be- 
side which  you  shall  see  the  spectre  of  her, 
now  so  calm,  rising  for  retribution  from  the 
grave  !  "  His  blood  froze,  his  hair  stood 
erect:    he  cast  a  hurried,  shrinking  glance 


round  the  twilight  of  the  darkened  room:  and, 
with  a  feeble  cry  covered  his  white  face  with 
his  trembling  hands  !  But  on  Arthur's  lips 
there  was  a  serene  smile;  he  turned  his  eyes 
from  Philip  to  Camilla,  and  murmured,  "  She 
will  repay  yow  !  "  A  pause,  and  the  mother's 
shriek  rang  through  the  room  !  Robert  Beau- 
fort raised  his  face  from  his  hands.  His  son 
was  dead  ! 


CHAPTER  XVIir. 

''Jill. — And  what  reward  do  you  propose? 

It  must  be  my  \o\Q"—The  Double  Marriage. 

While  these  events,  dark,  hurried,  and 
stormy,  had  befallen  the  family  of  his  bethro- 
thed,  Sidney  had  continued  his  calm  life  by 
the  banks  of  the  lovely  lake.  After  a  few 
weeks,  his  confidence  in  Camilla's  fidelity 
overbore  all  his  apprehensions  and  forebod- 
ings. Her  letters,  though  constrained  by  the 
inspection  to  which  they  were  submitted,  gave 
him  inexpressible  consolation  and  delight.  He 
began,  however,  early  to  fancy  that  there  was 
a  change  in  their  tone.  The  letters  seemed 
to  shun  the  one  subject  to  which  all  others 
were  as  nought;  they  turned  rather  upon  the 
guests  assembled  at  Beaufort  Court;  and  why 
I  know  not, — for  there  was  nothing  in  them  to 
authorize  jealousy — the  brief  words  devoted  to 
Monsieur  de  Vaudemont  filled  him  with  uneasy 
and  terrible  suspicion.  He  gave  vent  to  these 
feelings,  as  fully  as  he  dared  do,  under  the 
knowledge  that  his  letter  would  be  seen;  and 
Camilla  never  again  even  mentioned  the  name 
of  Vaudemont.  Then  there  was  a  long  pause; 
then  her  brother's  arrival  and  illness  were 
announced;  then,  at  intervals,  but  a  few  hur- 
ried lines;  then  a  complete,  long,  dreadful 
silence;  and  lastly,  with  a  deep  black  border 
and  a  solemn  black  seal,  came  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Beaufort: 

"  My  dear  Sir— I  have  the  unutterable  grief  to  an- 
nounce to  you  and  your  worthy  uncle  the  irreparable 
loss  I  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  my  only  son.  It 
is  a  month  to-day  since  he  departed  this  life.  He  died, 
sir,  as  a  Christian  should  die — humbly,  penitently, — ex- 
aggerating the  few  faults  of  his  short  life,  but — (and 
here  the  writer's  hypocrisy,  though  so  natural  to  him 
— 7vas  it.that  he  kneiv  not  that  he  7vas  hypocritical? — 
fairly  gave  way  before  the  real  and  human  anguish,  for 
which  there  is  no  dictionary!) — but  I  cannot  pursue 
this  theme! 
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"  Slowly  now  awakening  to  the  duties  yet  left  me  to 
discharge,  I  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  material  dif- 
ference in  the  prospects  of  my  remaining  child.  Miss 
Beaufort  is  now  the  heiress  to  an  ancient  name  and  a 
large  fortune.  She  subscribes  with  me  to  the  necessity 
of  consulting  those  new  considerations  which  so  mel- 
ancholy an  event  forces  upon  her  mind.  The  little 
fancy — or  liking — (the  acquaintance  was  too  short  for 
more)  that  might  naturally  spring  up  between  two 
amiable  young  persons  thrown  together  in  the  country, 
must  be  banished  from  our  thoughts.  As  a  friend,  I 
shall  be  always  happy  to  hear  of  your  welfare;  and 
should  you  ever  think  of  a  profession  in  which  I  can 
ssrve  you,  you  may  command  my  utmost  interest  and 
exertions.  I  know,  my  young  friend,  what  you  will 
feel  at  first,  and  how  disposed  you  will  be  to  call  me 
mercenary  and  selfish.  Heaven  knows  if  that  be  really 
my  character!  But  at  your  age,  impressions  are  easily  | 
effaced;  and  any  experienced  friend  of  the  world  will 
assure  you,  that,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
case,  I  have  no  option.  All  intercourse  and  correspon- 
dence, of  course,  cease  with  this  letter, — until,  at  least, 
we  may  all  meet,  with  no  sentiments  but  those  of 
friendship  and  esteem.  I  desire  my  compliments  to 
your  worthy  uncle,  in  which  Mrs.  and  Miss  Beaufort 
join;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  my 
wife  and  daughter,  though  still  in  great  affliction,  have 
suffered  less  in  health  than  I  could  have  ventured  to 
anticipate. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Robert  Beaufort. 

"  To  C.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Jun'' 

When  Sidney  received  this  letter,  he  was  with 
Mr.  Spencer,  and  the  latter  read  it  over  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  on  which  he  leant  affec- 
tionately. When  they  came  to  the  concluding 
words,  Sidney  turned  round  with  a  vacant  look 
and  a  hollow  smile.  "You  see.  Sir,"  he  said, 
'*you  see  " 

"  My  boy — my  son — you  bear  this  as  you 
ought.    Contempt  will  soon  efface  " 

Sidney  started  to  his  feet,  and  his  whole 
countenance  was  changed. 

"  Contempt ! — yes,  for  Jiivi  !  But  for  her — 
she  knows  it  not — she  is  no  party  to  this — I 

cannot  believe  it — I  will  not  !    I — I  "  and 

he  rushed  out  of  the  room.  He  was  absent 
till  nightfall,  and  when  he  returned,  he  endeav- 
ored to  appear  calm — but  it  was  in  vain. 

The  next  day  brought  him  a  letter  from 
Camilla,  written  unknown  to  her  parents, — 
short,  it  is  true  (confirming  the  sentence  of 
separation  contained  in  her  father's),  and  im- 
ploring him  not  to  reply  to  it, — but  still  so  full 
of  gentle  and  of  sorrowful  feeling,  so  evidently 
worded  in  the  wish  to  soften  the  anguish  she 
inflicted,  that  it  did  more  than  soothe — it  even 
adminstered  hope. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  had  re- 


covered the  ordinary  tone  of  his  mind,  suffi- 
ciently to  indite  the  letter  Sidney  had  just  read, 
he  had  become  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  concluding  the  marriage  between  Philip 
and  Camilla,  before  the  publicity  of  the  law- 
suit. The  action  for  the  ejectment  could  not 
take  place  before  the  ensuing  March  or  April. 
He  would  waive  the  ordinary  etiquette  of  time 
and  mourning  to  arrange  all  before.  Indeed 
he  lived  in  hourly  fear  lest  Philip  should  dis- 
cover that  he  had  a  rival  in  his  brother,  and 
break  off  the  marriage,  with  its  contingent 
advantages.  The  first  announcement  of  such 
a  suit  in  the  newspapers  might  reach  the 
Spencers;  and  if  the  you  tig  man  were,  as  he 
doubted  not,  Sidney  Beaufort,  would  neces- 
sarily bring  him  forward,  and  ensure  the 
dreaded  explanation. 

Thus  apprehensive  and  ever  scheming, 
Robert  Beaufort  spoke  to  Philip  so  much,  and 
with  such  apparent  feeling,  of  his  wish  to  grat- 
ify, at  the  earliest  possible  period,  the  last 
wish  of  his  son,  in  the  union  now  arranged 
— he  spoke,  with  such  seeming  consideration 
and  good  sense,  of  the  avoidance  of  all  scan- 
dal and  misinterpretation  in  the  suit  itself, 
which  suit  a  previous  mariiage  between  the 
claimant  and  his  daughter  would  show  at  once 
to  be  of  so  amicable  a  nature, — that  Philip, 
ardently  in  love  as  he  was,  could  not  but  as- 
sent to  any  hastening  of  his  expected  happiness 
compatible  with  decorum.  As  to  any  pievious 
publicity  by  v/ay  of  newspaper  comment,  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Beaufort  in  deprecating  it. 
But  then  came  the  question.  What  name  was 
he  to  bear  in  the  interval  ? 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Philip,  somewhat  proudly, 
"  when,  after  my  mother's  suit  in  her  own  be- 
half, I  persuaded  her  not  to  bear  the  name  of 
Beaufort,  though  her  due — and  for  my 
own  part,  I  prized  her  own  modest  name, 
which  under  such  dark  appearances  was  in 
reality  spotless — as  much  as  the  loftier  one 
which  you  bear  and  my  father  bore;— so, 
I  shall  not  resume  the  name  the  law  de- 
nies me  till  the  law  restores  it  to  me.  Law 
alone  can  efface  the  wrong  which  law  has  done 
me." 

Mr.  Beaufort  was  pleased  with  this  reason- 
ing (erroneous  though  it  was),  and  he  now 
hoped  that  all  would  be  safely  arranged. 

That  a  girl  so  situated  as  Camilla,  and  of  a 
character  not  energetic  or  profound,  but  sub- 
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missive,  dutiful,  and  timid,  should  yield  to  the 
arguments  of  her  father,  the  desire  of  her  dying- 
brother — that  she  should  not  dare  to  refuse  to 
become  the  instrument  of  peace  to  a  divided 
family,  the  saving  sacrifice  to  her  father's  en- 
dangered fortunes — that,  in  fine,  when,  nearly 
a  month  after  Arthur's  death,  her  father,  lead- 
ing her  into  the  room  where  Philip  waited  her 
footstep  with  a  beating  heart,  placed  her  hand 
in  his — and  Philip,  falling  on  his  knees,  said, 
"  May  I  hope  to  retain  this  hand  for  life?  " — 
she  should  falter  out  such  words  as  he  might 
construe  into  not  reluctant  acquiescence;  that 
all  this  should  happen  is  so  natural  that  the 
reader  is  already  prepared  for  it.  But  still  she 
thought  with  bitter  and  remorseful  feelings 
of  him  thus  deliberately  and  faithlessly  re- 
nounced. She  felt  how  deeply  he  had  loved 
her — she  knew  how  fearful  would  be  his  grief. 
She  looked  sad  and  thoughtful;  but  her 
brother's  death  was  sufficient  in  Philip's  eyes 
to  account  for  that. 

The  praises  and  gratitude  of  her  father,  to 
whom  she  suddenly  seemed  to  become  an  ob- 
ject of  even  greater  pride  and  affection  than 
ever  Arthur  had  been — the  comfort  of  a  gen- 
erous heart,  that  takes  pleasure  in  the  very 
sacrifice  it  makes — the  acquittal  of  her  con- 
science as  to  the  motives  of  her  conduct — be- 
gan, however,  to  produce  their  effect.  Nor,  as 
she  had  lately  seen  more  of  Philip,  could  she 
be  insensible  of  his  attachment  —  of  his 
many  noble  qualities — of  the  pride  which 
most  women  might  have  felt  in  his  addresses, 
when  his  rank  was  once  m.ade  clear;  and 
as  she  had  ever  been  of  a  character  more 
regulated  by  duty  than  passion,  so  one  who 
could  have  seen  what  was  passing  in  her  mind 
would  have  had  little  fear  for  Philip's  future 
happiness  in  her  keeping — little  fear  but  that, 
when  once  married  to  him,  her  affections 
would  have  gone  along  with  her  duties;  and 
that  if  the  first  love  were  yet  recalled,  it 
would  be  with  a  sigh  due  rather  to  some 
romantic  recollection  than  some  continued 
regret.  Few  of  either  sex  are  ever  united  to 
their  first  love;  yet  married  people  jog  on,  and 
call  each  other  "  my  dear"  and  "my  darling" 
all  the  same  ! 

It  might  be,  it  is  true,  that  Philip  would  be 
scarcely  loved  with  the  intenseness  with  which 
he  loved;  but  if  Camilla's  feelings  were  capa- 
ble of  corresponding  to  the  ardent  and  impas- 


sioned ones  of  that  strong  and  vehement  nature 
— such  feelings  were  not  yet  developed  in  her; 
— The  heart  of  the  woman  might  still  be  half 
concealed  in  the  veil  of  the  virgin  innocence. 
Philip  himself  was  satisfied — he  believed  that 
he  was  beloved;  for  it  is  the  property  of  love, 
in  a  large  and  noble  heart,  to  reflect  itself,  and 
to  see  its  own  image  in  the  eyes  on  which  it 
looks.  As  the  Poet  gives  ideal  beauty  and 
excellence  to  some  ordinary  child  of  Eve,  wor- 
shipping less  the  being  that  is  than  the  being 
he  imagines  and  conceives — so  Love,  which 
makes  us  all  poets  for  awhile,  throws  its  own 
divine  light  over  a  heart  perhaps  really  cold, 
and  becomes  dazzled  into  the  joy  of  a  false 
belief  by  the  very  lustre  with  which  it  sur- 
rounds its  object. 

The  more,  however,  Camilla  saw  of  Philip,  the 
more  (gradually  overcoming  her  former  mys- 
terious and  superstitious  awe  of  him)  she  grew 
familiarized  to  his  peculiar  cast  of  character  and 
nature;  so  the  more  she  began  to  distrust  her 
father's  assertion,  that  he  had  insisted  on  her 
hand  as  a  price — a  bargain — an  equivalent  for 
the  sacrifice  of  a  dire  revenge.  And  with 
this  thought  came  another.  Was  she  worthy 
of  this  man  ? — was  she  not  deceiving  him  ? 
ought  she  not  to  say,  at  least,  that  she  had 
known  a  previous  attachment,  however  deter- 
mined she  might  be  to  subdue  it  ?  Often  the 
desire  for  this  just  and  honorable  confession 
trembled  on  her  lips,  and  as  often  was  it 
checked  by  some  chance  circumstance  6r 
some  maiden  fear.  Despite  their  connection, 
there  was  not  yet  between  them  that  delicious 
intimacy  which  ought  to  accompany  the  affiance 
of  two  hearts  and  souls.  The  gloom  of  the 
house;  the  restraint  on  the  very  language  of 
love  imposed  by  a  death  so  recent,  and  so  de- 
plored, accounted  in  much  for  this  reserve. 
And  for  the  rest,  Robert  Beaufort  prudently 
left  them  very  few  and  very  brief  opportuni- 
ties to  be  alone. 

In  the  meantime,  Philip  (now  pursuaded 
that  the  Beauforts  were  ignorant  of  his 
brother's  fate)  had  set  Mr.  Barlow's  activity 
in  search  of  Sidney;  and  his  painful  anxiety  to 
discover  one  so  dear  and  so  mysteriously  lost, 
was  the  only  cause  of  uneasiness  apparent  in  the 
brightening  future,  While  these  researches, 
hitherto,  fruitless,  were  being  made,  it  so  hap- 
pened, as  London  began  now  to  refill,  and  gos- 
sip began  now  to  revive,  that  a  report  got 
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abroad,  no  one  knew  how  (probably,  from  the 
servants),  that  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  officer,  was  shortly  to  lead 
the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Robert  Beau- 
fort, Esq.,  M.  P.,  to  the  hymeneal  altar  ;  and 
the  report  very  quickly  found  its  way  into  the 
London  papers:  from  the  London  papers  it 
spread  to  the  Provincial — it  reached  the  eyes 
of  Sidney  in  his  now  gloomy  and  despairing 
solitude.  The  day  that  he  read  it  he  disap- 
peared. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

....    Good  lady,  love  him  I 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  honest  gentleman. 
I  ever  found  him  so. 

Love  him  no  less  than  1  have  done,  and  serve  him, 
And  Heaven  shall  bless  you — you  shall  bless  my 
ashes."  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

The  Double  Marriage. 

We  have  been  too  long  absent  from  Fanny; 
It  is  time  to  return  to  her.  The  delight  she 
experienced  when  Philip  made  her  understand 
all  the  benefits,  the  blessings,  that  her  courage, 
nay,  her  intellecfy  had  bestowed  upon  him,  the 
blushing  ecstasy  with  which  she  heard  (as  they 

returned  to  H  ,  the  eventful  morning  of 

her  deliverance,  side  by  side,  her  hand  clasped 
in  his,  and  often  pressed  to  his  grateful  lips) 
his  praises,  his  thanks,  his  fear  for  her  safety, 
his  joy  at  regaining  her — all  this  amounted  to 
a  bliss,  which,  till  then,  she  could  not  have 
conceived  that  life  was  capable  of  bestowing. 

And  when  he  left  her  at  H  ,  to  hurry  to 

his  lawyer's  with  the  recovered  document,  it 
was  but  for  an  hour.  He  returned  and  did 
not  quit  her  for  several  days.  And  in  that 
time  he  became  sensible  of  her  astonishing, 
and,  to  him,  it  seemed  miraculous,  improve- 
ment in  all  that  renders  Mind  the  equal  to 
Mind;  miraculous,  for  he  guessed  not  the  In- 
fluence that  makes  miracles  its  commonplace. 
And  now  he  listened  attentively  to  her  when 
she  conversed;  he  read  with  her  (though  read- 
ing was  never  much  in  his  vocation),  his  un- 
fastidious  ear  was  charmed  with  her  voice, 
when  it  sang  those  simple  songs;  and  his 
manner  (impressed  alike  by  gratitude  for  the 
signal  service  rendered  to  him,  and  by  the  dis- 
covery that  Fanny  was  no  longer  a  child, 
whether  in  mind  or  years),  though  not  less 
5.— 16 


gentle  than  before,  was  less  familiar  less  supe- 
rior, more  respectful,  and  more  earnest.  It 
was  a  change  which  raised  her  in  her  own  self- 
esteem.    Ah,  those  were  rosy  days  for  Fanny  ! 

A  less  sagacious  judge  of  character  than 
I>ilburne  would  have  formed  doubts  perhaps 
of  the  nature  of  Philip's  interest  m  Fanny. 
But  he  comprehended  at  once  the  fraternal  in- 
terest which  a  man  like  Philip  might  well  take 
in  a  creature  like  Fanny,  if  commended  to  his 
care  by  a  protector  whose  doom  was  so  awful 
as  that  which  had  engulfed  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam Gawtrey.  Lilburne  had  some  thoughts 
at  first  of  claiming  her,  but  as  he  had  no 
power  to  compel  her  residence  with  him,  he 
did  not  wish,  on  consideration,  to  come  again 
in  contact  with  Philip  upon  ground  so  full 
of  humbling  recollections  as  that  still  over- 
shadowed by  the  images  of  Gawtrey  and 
Mary. 

He  contented  himself  with  writing  an  artful 
letter  to  Simon,  stating  that  from  Fanny's 
residence  with  Mr.  Gawtrey,  and  from  her 
likeness  to  her  mother,  whom  he  had  only 
seen  as  a  child,  he  had  conjectured  the  rela- 
tionship she  bore  to  himself;  and  having  ob- 
tained other  evidence  of  that  fact  (he  did  not 
say  what  or  where),  he  had  not  scrupled  to 
remove  her  to  his  roof,  meaning  to  explain  all 
to  Mr.  Simon  Gawtrey  the  next  day.  This 
letter  was  accompanied  by  one  from  a  lawyer, 
informing  Simon  Gawtrey  that  Lord  Lilburne 
would  pay  200/.  a-year,  in  quarterly  payments, 
to  his  order;  and  that  he  was  requested  to 
add,  that  when  the  young  lady  he  had  so  be- 
nevolently reared  came  of  age,  or  married,  an 
adequate  provision  would  be  made  for  her. 
Simon's  mind  blazed  up  at  this  last  intelli- 
gence, when  read  to  him,  though  he  neither 
comprehended  nor  sought  to  know  why  Lord 
Lilburne  should  be  so  generous,  or  what  that 
noble  person's  letter  to  himself  was  intended 
to  convey.  For  two  days,  he  seemed  restored 
to  vigorous  sense;  but  when  he  had  once 
clutched  the  first  payment  made  in  advance, 
the  touch  of  the  money  seemed  to  numb  him 
back  to  his  lethargy;  the  excitement  of  desire 
died  in  the  dull  sense  of  possession. 

And  just  at  that  time  Fanny's  happiness 
came  to  a  close.  Philip  received  Arthur 
Beaufort's  letter;  and  now  ensued  long  and 
frequent  absences;  and  on  his  return,  for 
about  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time,  he  spoke  of 
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sorrow  and  death;  and  the  books  were  closed 
and  the  songs  silenced.  All  fear  for  Fanny's 
safety  was,  of  course,  over;  all  necessity  for 
her  work;  their  little  establishment  was  in- 
creased. She  never  stirred  out  without  Sarah; 
yet  she  would  rather  that  there  had  been 
some  danger  on  her  account  for  him  to  guard 
against,  or  some  trial  that  his  smile  might 
soothe.  His  prolonged  absences  began  to 
prey  upon  her — the  books  ceased  to  interest — 
no  study  filled  up  the  dreary  gap — her  step 
grew  listless — her  cheek  pale — she  was  sensi- 
ble at  last  that  his  presence  had  become  nec- 
essary to  her  very  life.  One  day,  he  came  to 
the  house  earlier  than  usual,  and  with  a  much 
happier  and  serener  expression  of  countenance 
than  he  had  worn  of  late. 

Simon  was  dozing  in  his  chair,  with  his  old 
dog,  now  scarce  vigorous  enough  to  bark, 
curled  up  at  his  feet.  Neither  man  nor  dog 
was  more  as  a  witness  to  what  was  spoken 
than  the  leathern  chair,  or  the  hearth-rug  on 
which  they  severally  reposed. 

There  was  something  which,  in  actual  life, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  interest  of  Fanny's 
strange  lot,  but  which,  in  narration,  I  feel  I 
cannot  make  sufficiently  clear  to  the  reader. 
And  this  was  her  connection  and  residence  with 
that  old  man.  Her  character  forming,  as  liis 
was  completely  gone;  here,  the  blank  becom- 
ing filled — there,  the  page  fading  to  a  blank. 
It  was  the  utter,  total  Deathliness-in-Life  of 
Simon,  that,  while  so  impressive  to  see  renders 
it  impossible  to  bring  him  before  the  reader, 
in  his  full  force  of  contrast  to  the  young  Psy- 
che. He  seldom  spoke — often,  not  from  morn- 
ing till  night;  he  now  seldom  stirred.  It  is  in 
vain  to  describe  the  indescribable:  let  the 
reader  draw  the  picture  for  himself.  And 
whenever  (as  I  sometimes  think  he  will,  after 
he  has  closed  this  book)  he  conjures  up  the 
idea  he  attaches  to  the  name  of  its  heroine,  let 
him  see  before  her,  as  she  glides  through  the 
humble  room — as  she  listens  to  the  voice  of 
him  she  loves— as  she  sits  musing  by  the  win- 
dow, with  the  church  spire  just  visible — as  day 
by  day  the  soul  brightens  and  expands  within 
her — still  let  the  reader  see  within  the  same 
walls;  grey-haired,  blind,  dull  to  all  feeling, 
frozen  to  all  life,  that  stony  image  of  Time  and 
Death  I  Perhaps  then  he  may  understand  why 
they  who  beheld  the  real  and  the  living  Fanny 
blooming  under  that  chill  and  mass  of  shadow, 


felt  that  her  grace,  her  simplicity,  her  charming 
beauty,  were  raised  by  the  contrast,  till  they 
grew  associated  with  thoughts  and  images, 
mysterious  and  profound,  belonging  not  more 
to  the  lovely  than  to  the  sublime. 

So  there  sat  the  old  man;  and  Philip,  though 
aware  of  his  presence  speaking  as  if  he  were 
alone  with  Fanny,  after  touching  on  more 
casual  topics,  thus  addressed  her: — 

My  true  and  my  dear  friend,  it  is  to  you 
that  I  shall  owe,  not  only  my  rights  and  for- 
tune, but  the  vindication  of  my  mother's  mem- 
ory. You  have  not  only  placed  flowers  upon 
that  gravestone,  but  it  is  owing  to  you,  under 
Providence,  that  it  will  be  inscribed  at  last  with 
the  Name  which  refutes  all  calumny.  Young 
and  innocent  as  you  now  are,  my  gentle  and 
beloved  benefactress,  you  cannot  as  yet  know 
what  a  blessing  it  will  be  to  me  to  engrave  that 
name  upon  that  simple  stone.  Hereafter, 
when  you  yourself  are  a  wife,  a  mother,  you 
will  comprehend  the  service  you  have  ren- 
dered to  the  living  and  the  dead  !  " 

He  stopped — struggling  with  the  rush  of 
emotions  that  overflowed  his  heart.  Alas,  the 
Dead  !  what  service  can  we  render  to  them  ? — 
what  availed  it  now,  either  to  the  dust  below,  or 
to  the  immortality  above,  that  the  fools  and 
knaves  of  this  world  should  mention  the  Cath- 
erine whose  life  was  gone,  whose  ears  were 
deaf,  with  more  or  less  respect  ?  There  is  in 
calumny  that  poison  that,  even  when  the  char- 
acter throws  off  the  slander,  the  heart  remains 
diseased  beneath  the  effect.  They  say  that 
truth  comes  sooner  or  later;  but  it  seldom 
comes  before  the  soul,  passing  from  agony  to 
contempt,  has  grown  callous  to  men's  judg- 
ments. Calumniate  a  human  being  in  youth 
— adulate  that  being  in  age; — what  has  been 
the  interval  ?  Will  the  adulation  atone  either 
for  the  torture,  or  the  hardness  which  the  tor- 
ture leaves  at  last  ?  And  if,  as  in  Catherine's 
case,  (a  case,  how  common  !)  the  truth  come 
too  late — if  the  tomb  is  closed — if  the  heart 
you  have  wrung  can  be  wrung  no  more — why 
the  truth  is  as  valueless  as  the  epitaph  on  a 
forgotten  Name  !  Some  such  conviction  of 
the  hollowness  of  his  own  words,  when  he 
spoke  of  service  to  the  dead,  smote  upon 
Philip's  heart,  and  stopped  the  flow  of  his 
words. 

Fanny,  conscious  only  of  his  praise,  his 
thanks,  and  the  tender  affection  of  his  voice, 
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stood  still   silent — her   eyes   downcast,  her 
breast  heaving. 
Philip  resumed, — 

''And  now,  Fanny,  my  honored  sister,  I 
would  thank  you  for  more,  were  it  possible, 
even  than  this.  I  shall  owe  to  you  not  only 
name  and  fortune,  but  happiness.  It  is  from 
the  rights  to  which  you  have  assisted  me,  and 
which  will  shortly  be  made  clear,  that  I  am 
enabled  to  demand  a  hand  I  have  long  cov- 
eted— the  hand  of  one  as  dear  to  me  as  you 
are.  In  a  word,  the  time  has,  this  day,  been 
fixed,  when  I  shall  have  a  home  to  offer  to 
you  and  to  this  old  man — when  I  can  present 
to  you  a  sister  who  will  prize  you  as  I  do:  for 
I  love  you  so  dearly — I  owe  you  so  much — 
that  even  that  home  would  lose  half  its  smiles 
if  you  were  not  there.  Do  you  understand 
me,  Fanny  ?  The  sister  I  speak  of  will  be  my 
wife  !  " 

The  poor  girl  who  heard  this  speech  of 
most  cruel  tenderness,  did  not  fall,  or  faint,  or 
evince  any  outward  emotion,  except  in  a 
deadly  paleness.  She  seemed  like  one  turned 
to  stone.  Her  very  breath  forsook  her  for 
some  moments,  and  then  came  back  with  a 
long,  deep  sigh.  She  laid  her  hand  lightly 
upon  his  arm,  and  said  calmly, — 

Yes — I  understand.  We  once  saw  a  wed- 
ding. You  are  to  be  married— I  shall  see 
yours  !  " 

''You  shall;  and,  later;  perhaps,  I  may  see 
your  own.  I  have  a  brother.  Ah  !  if  I  could 
but  find  him — younger  than  I  am — beautiful 
almost  as  you  !  " 

"You  will  be  happy,"  said  Fanny,  still 
calmly. 

"I  have  long  placed  my  hopes  of  happiness 
in  such  an  union  I  Stay,  where  are  you 
going  ?  " 

"  To  pray  for  you,"  said  Fanny,  with  a 
smile,  in  which  there  was  something  of  the  old 
vacancy,  and  she  walked  gently  from  the  room. 
Philip  followed  her  with  moistened  eyes.  Her 
manner  might  have  deceived  one  more  vain. 
He  soon  after  quitted  the  house,  and  returned 
to  town. 

Three  hours  after,  Sarah  found  Fanny 
stretched  on  the  floor  of  her  own  room — so 
still — so  white — that,  for  some  moments,  the 
old  woman  thought  life  was  gone.  She  re- 
covered, however,  by  degrees;  and,  after  put- 
ting her  hands  to  her  eyes,  and  muttering 


some  moments,  seemed  much  as  usual,  except 
that  she  was  more  silent,  and  that  her  lips  re- 
mained colorless,  and  her  hands  cold  like 
stone. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Vec, — Ye  see  what  follows. 
Duke. — O,  gentle  sir!  this  shape  again!" 

—  The  Chances. 

That  evening  Sidney  Beaufort  arrived  in 
London.  It  is  the  nature  of  solitude  to  make 
the  passions  calm  on  the  surface — agitated  in 
the  deeps.  Sidney  had  placed  his  whole  ex- 
istence in  one  object.  When  the  letter  ar- 
arrived  that  told  him  to  hope  no  more,  he  was 
at  first  rather  sensible  of  the  terrible  and  dis- 
mal blank — the  "  void  abyss  " — to  which  all 
his  future  was  suddenly  changed,  than  roused 
to  vehement  and  turbulent  emotion.  But 
Camilla's  letter  had,  as  we  have  seen,  raised 
his  courage  and  animated  his  heart.  To  the 
idea  of  her  faith  he  still  clung  with  the  instinct 
of  hope  in  the  midst  of  despair.  The  tidings 
that  she  was  absolutely  betrothed  to  another, 
and  in  so  short  a  time  since  her  rejection  of 
him,  let  loose  from  all  restraint  his  darker 
and  more  tempestuous  passions.  In  a  state 
of  mind  bordering  upon  frenzy,  he  hurried  to 
London — to  seek  her — to  see  her  ;  with  what 
intent— w^hat  hope,  if  hope  there  were — he 
himself  could  scarcely  tell.  But  what  man 
who  has  loved  with  fervor  and  trust,  will  be 
contented  to  receive  the  sentence  of  eternal 
separation  except  from  the  very  lips  of  the  one 
thus  worshipped  and  thus  forsworn  ? 

The  day  had  been  intensely  cold.  Towards 
evening  the  snow  fell  fast  and  heavily.  Sid- 
ney, had  not,  since  a  child,  been  before  in 
London;  and  the  immense  City,  covered  with 
a  wintry  and  icy  mist,  through  which  the 
hurrying  passengers  and  the  slow-moving 
vehicles  passed,  spectre-like,  along  the  dismal 
and  slippery  streets — opened  to  the  stranger 
no  hospitable  arms.  He  knew  not  a  step  of 
the  way — he  was  pushed  to  and  fro — his  scarce 
intelligible  questions  impatiently  answered — 
the  snow  covered  him — the  frost  pierced  to 
his  veins.  At  length  a  man,  more  kindly  than 
the  rest,  seeing  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  Lon- 
don, procured  him  a  hackney-coach,  and  di- 
rected the  driver  to  the  distant  quarter  0/ 
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Berkeley  Square.  The  snow  balled  under  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses — the  groaning  vehicle  pro- 
ceeded at  the  pace  of  a  hearse.  At  length, 
and  after  a  period  of  such  suspense,  and  such 
emotion,  as  Sidney  never  in  after  life  could 
recall  without  a  shudder,  the  coach  stopped  — 
the  benumbed  driver  heavily  descended — the 
sound  of  the  knocker  knelled  loud  through  the 
muffled  air — and  the  light  from  Mr.  Beaufort's 
hall  glared  full  upon  the  dizzy  eyes  of  the 
visitor.  He  pushed  aside  the  porter,  and 
sprung  into  the  hall.  Luckily,  one  of  the 
footmen  who  had  attended  Mrs.  Beaufort  to 
the  lakes  recognized  him;  and,  in  answer  to  his 
breathless  inquiry,  said, 

"  Why,  indeed,  Mr.  Spencer,  Miss  Beaufort 
is  at  home — up  stairs  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  master  and  mistress,  and  Monsieur  de 
Vaudemont;  but  " 

Sidney  waited  no  more.  He  bounded  up 
the  stairs — he  opened  the  first  door  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  him,  and  burst,  unannounced 
and  unlooked  for,  upon  the  eyes  of  the  group 
seated  within.  He  saw  not  the  terrified  start 
of  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort — he  heeded  not  the 
faint,  nervous  exclamation  of  the  mother— he 
caught  not  the  dark  and  wondering  glance  of 
the  stranger  seated  beside  Camilla — he  saw 
but  Camilla  herself,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
at  her  feet. 

"  Camilla,  I  am  here  ! — I,  who  love  you  so 
— I,  who  have  nothing  in  the  world  but  you  ! 
I  am  here — to  learn  from  you,  and  you  alone, 
if  I  am  indeed  abandoned — if  you  are  indeed 
to  be  another's  !  " 

He  had  dashed  his  hat  from  his  brow  as  he 
sprang  forward;  his  long  fair  hair,  damp  with 
the  snows,  fell  disordered  over  his  forehead; 
his  eyes  were  fixed,  as  for  life  and  death,  upon 
the  pale  face  and  trembling  lips  of  Camilla. 
Robert  Beaufort,  in  great  alarm,  and  well 
aware  of  the  fierce  temper  of  Philip,  anticipa- 
tive  of  some  rash  and  violent  impulse,  turned 
his  glance  upon  his  destined  son-in  law.  But 
there  was  no  angry  pride  in  the  countenance  he 
there  beheld.  Philip  had  risen,  but  his  frame 
was  bent — his  knees  knocked  together — his 
lips  were  parted — his  eyes  were  staring  full 
upon  the  face  of  the  kneeling  man. 

Suddenly  Camilla,  sharing  her  father's  fear, 
herself  half  rose,  and  with  an  unconscious 
pathos,  stretched  one  hand,  as  if  to  shelter, 
over  Sidney's  head,  and  looked   to  Philip. 


Sidney's  eyes  followed  hers.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

"  What,  then,  it  is  true  !  And  this  is  the 
man  for  whom  I  am  abandoned  !  But  unless 
you— jw/,  with  your  own  lips,  tell  me  that  you 
love  me  no  more — that  you  love  another — I 
will  not  yield  you  but  with  life." 

He  stalked  sternly  and  impetuously  up  to 
Philip,  who  recoiled  as  his  rival  advanced. 
The  characters  of  the  two  men  seemed  sud- 
denly changed.  The  timid  dreamer  seemed 
dilated  into  the  fearless  soldier.  The  soldier 
seemed  shrinking — quailing — into  nameless 
terror.  Sidney  grasped  that  strong  arm,  as 
Philip  still  retreated,  with  his  slight  and  deli- 
cate fingers,  grasped  it  with  violence  and  men- 
ace; and  frowning  into  the  face  from  which  the 
swarthy  blood  was  scared  away,  said,  in  a  hol- 
low whisper, 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Do  you  comprehend 
me?  I  say,  that  she  shall  not  be  forced  into 
a  marriage  at  which  I  yet  believe  her  heart 
rebels.  My  claim  is  holier  than  yours.  Re- 
nounce her,  or  win  her  but  with  my  blood." 

Philip  did  not  apparently  hear  the  words 
thus  addressed  to  him.  His  whole  senses 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  one  sense  of  sight. 
He  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  speaker,  till 
his  eye  dropped  on  the  hand  that  yet  griped 
his  arm.  And  as  he  thus  looked,  he  uttered 
an  inarticulate  cry.  He  caught  the  hand  in 
his  own,  and  pointed  to  a  ring  on  the  finger, 
but  remained  speechless,  Mr.  Beaufort  ap- 
proached, and  began  some  stammered  words 
of  soothing  to  Sidney;  but  Philip  motioned 
him  to  be  silent;  and  at  last,  as  if  by  a  violent 
effort,  grasped  forth,  not  to  Sidney,  but  to 
Beaufort. 

"  His  name  ?— his  name  ?  " 

"  It  is  Mr.  Spencer — Mr,  Charles  Spencer," 
cried  Beaufort.  "  Listen  to  me,  I  will  explain 
all_I  " 

"Plush,  hush!"  cried  Philip;  and  turning 
to  Sidney,  he  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  said, 

"  Have  you  not  known  another  name  ?  Are 
you  not — yes,  it  is  so — it  is — it  is  !  Follow 
me — follow  !  " 

And  still  retaining  his  grasp,  and  leading 
Sidney,  who  was  now  subdued,  awed,  and  a 
prey  to  new  and  wild  suspicions,  he  moved  on 
gently,  stride  by  stride — his  eyes  fixed  on  that 
fair  face— his  lips  muttering — till  the  closing 
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door  shut  both  forms  from  the  eyes  of  the 
three  there  left. 

It  was  the  adjoining  room  into  which  Philip 
led  his  rival.  It  was  lit  but  by  a  small  read- 
ing lamp,  and  the  bright,  steady  blaze  of  the 
fire;  and  by  this  light  they  both  continued  to 
gaze  on  each  other,  as  if  spell-bound,  in  com- 
plete silence.  At  last  Philip,  by  an  irresis- 
tible impulse,  fell  upon  Sidney's  bosom,  and 
clasping  him  with  convulsive  energy,  gasped 
out, 

"Sidney  ! — Sidney  ! — my  Mother's  son  ! 

"  What  !  "  exclaimed  Sidney,  struggling  from 
the  embrace,  and  at  last  freeing  himself;  it  is 
you,  then  ! — you,  my  own  brother  !  You,  who 
have  been  hitherto  the  thorn  in  my  path,  the 
cloud  in  my  fate  !  you,  who  are  now  come  to 
make  me  a  wretch  for  life  !  I  love  that  woman, 
and  you  tear  her  from  me  !  You,  who  sub- 
jected my  infancy  to  hardship,  and,  but  for 
Providence,  might  have  degraded  my  youth, 
by  your  example,  into  shame  and  guilt  !  " 

"Forbear  ! — forbear  !"  cried  Philip,  with  a 
voice  so  shrill  in  its  agony,  that  it  smote  the 
hearts  of  those  in  the  adjoining  chamber  like 
the  shriek  of  some  despairing  soul.  They 
looked  at  each  other,  but  not  one  had  the 
courage  to  break  upon  the  interview. 

Sidney  himself  was  appalled  by  the  sound. 
He  threw  himself  on  a  seat,  and,  overcome  by 
passions  so  new  to  him,  by  excitement  so 
strange,  hid  his  face,  and  sobbed  as  a  child. 

Philip  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  the  room 
for  some  moments;  at  length  he  paused  oppo- 
site to  Sidney,  and  said,  with  the  deep  calm- 
ness of  a  wronged  and  goaded  spirit. 

"  Sidney  Beaufort,  hear  me  !  When  my 
mother  died,  she  confided  you  to  my  care,  my 
iove,  and  my  protection.  In  the  last  lines  that 
her  hand  traced,  she  bade  me  think  less  of  my- 
self than  of  you;  to  be  to  you  as  a  father  as  well 
as  brother.  The  hour  that  I  read  that  letter  I  fell 
on  my  knees,  and  vowed  that  I  would  fulfil  that 
injunction — that  I  would  sacrifice  my  very 
self,  if  I  could  give  fortune  or  happiness  to 
you.  And  this  not  for  your  sake  alone,  Sid- 
ney; no  !  but  as  my  mother — our  wronged, 

our  belied,  our  broken-hearted  mother  !  O 

Sidney,  Sidney  !  have  you  no  tears  for  her, 
too  ?  "  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  own  eyes 
for  a  moment,  and  resumed: — "But  as  our 
mother,  in  that  last  letter,  said  to  me,  '  let  my 
love  pass  into  your  breast  for  him,'  so,  Sidney, 


so,  in  all  that  I  could  do  for  you,  I  fancied 
that  my  mother's  smile  looked  down  upon  me, 
and  that  in  serving  you  it  was  my  mother 
whom  I  obeyed.  Perhaps,  hereafter,  Sidney, 
when  we  talk  over  that  period  of  my  earlier 
life  when  I  worked  for  you,  when  the  degra- 
dation you  speak  of  (there  was  no  crime  in  it  !) 
was  borne  cheerfully  for  your  sake,  and  yours 
the  holiday  though  mine  the  task — perhaps, 
hereafter,  you  will  do  me  more  justice.  You 
left  me,  or  were  reft  from  me,  and  I  gave  all 
the  little  fortune  that  my  mother  had  be- 
queathed us,  to  get  some  tidings  from  you.  I 
received  your  letter — that  bitter  letter — and 
I  cared  not  then  that  I  was  a  beggar,  since  I 
was  alone.    You  talk  of  what  I  have  cost  you 

— you  talk  ! — and  you  now  ask  me  to — to  • 

merciful  Heaven  !  let  me  understand  you — do 
you  love  Camilla?  Does  she  love  you? 
Speak  —  speak  —  explain — what  new  agony 
awaits  me  ?  " 

It  was  then  that  Sidney,  affected  and  hum- 
bled, amidst  all  his  more  selfish  sorrows,  by 
his  brother's  language  and  manner,  related  as 
succinctly  as  he  could,  the  history  of  his 
affection  for  Camilla,  the  circumstances  of 
their  engagement,  and  ended  by  placing  before 
him  the  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Beaufort. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  for  self-control, 
Philip's  anguish  was  so  great,  so  visible,  that 
Sidney,  after  looking  at  his  working  features, 
his  trembling  hands,  for  a  moment,  felt  all  the 
earthlier  parts  of  his  nature  melt  in  a  flow  of 
generous  sympathy  and  remorse.  He  flung 
himself  on  the  breast  from  which  he  had 
shrunk  before,  and  cried, 

"  Brother,  brother  !  forgive  me;  I  see  how 
I  have  wronged  you.  If  she  has  forgotten  me, 
if  she  love  you,  take  her  and  be  happy  !  " 

Philip  returned  his  embrace,  but  without 
warmth,  and  then  moved  away;  and,  again,  in 
great  disorder,  paced  the  room.  His  brother 
only  heard  disjointed  exclamations  that  seemed 
to  escape  him  unawares:  "They  said  she 
loved  me  !  Heaven  give  me  strength  ! 
Mother — mother  !  let  me  fulfil  my  vow  !  Oh, 
that  I  had  died  ere  this  !  "  He  stopped  at 
last,  and  the  large  dews  rolled  down  his  fore- 
head. 

"  Sidney  !  "  said  he,  "  there  is  a  mystery 
here  that  I  comprehend  not.  But  my  mind 
now  is  very  confused.    If  she  loves  you — if ! 
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is  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  love  t-ioo  ?  Well, 
well.  I  go  to  solve  the  riddle:  wait  here  !  " 

He  vanished  into  the  next  room,  and  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  Sidney  was  alone.  He 
heard  through  the  partition  murmured  voices; 
he  caught  more  clearly  the  sound  of  Camilla's 
sobs.  The  particulars  of  that  interview  be- 
tween Philip  and  Camilla,  alone  at  first,  (after- 
wards Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  was  re-admitted), 
Philip  never  disclosed,  nor  could  Sidney  him- 
self ever  obtain  a  clear  account  from  Camilla, 
who  could  not  recall  it,  even  years  after,  without 
great  emotion.  But  at  last  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Philip  entered,  leading  Camilla  by 
the  hand.  His  face  was  calm,  and  there  was 
a  smile  on  his  lips;  a  greater  dignity  than  even 
that  habitual  to  him  was  diffused  over  his 
whole  person.  Camilla  was  holding  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  and  weeping  passionately. 
Mr.  Beaufort  followed  them  with  a  mortified 
and  slinking  air. 

"Sidney,"  said  Philip,  "it  is  past.  All  is 
arranged.  I  yield  to  your  earlier,  and  there- 
fore better,  claim.  Mr.  Beaufort  consents  to 
your  union.  He  will  tell  you,  at  some  fitter 
time,  that  our  birthright  is  at  last  made  clear, 
and  that  there  is  no  blot  on  the  name  we  shall 
hereafter  bear.  Sidney,  embrace  your  bride  !  " 

Amazed,  delighted,  and  still  half-incredu- 
lous, Sidney  seized  and  kissed  the  hand  of  Ca- 
milla; and  as  he  then  drew  her  to  his  breast, 
she  said,  as  she  pointed  to  Philip. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  do  love  me  as  you  say,  see  in 
him  the  generous,  the  noble — "  Fresh  sobs 
broke  off  her  speech,  but  as  Sidney  sought 
again  to  take  her  hand,  she  whispered,  with  a 
touching  and  womanly  sentiment,  "Ah!  re- 
spect him  :  see  !  "  and  Sidney,  looking 

then  at  his  brother,  saw,  that  though  he  still 
attempted  to  smile,  his  lip  writhed,  and  his 
features  were  drawn  together,  as  one  whose 
frame  is  wrung  by  torture,  but  who  struggles  j 
not  to  groan. 

He  flew  to  Philip,  who,  grasping  his  hand, 
held  him  back,  and  said, 

"I  have  fulfilled  my  vow  !  I  have  given 
you  up  the  only  blessing  my  life  has  known. 
Enough  !  you  are  happy,  and  I  shall  be  so 
too,  when  God  pleases  to  soften  this  blow. 
And  now  you  must  not  wonder  or  blame  me, 
if,  though  so  lately  found,  I  leave  you  for 
awhile.  Do  me  one  kindness, — you  Sidney — 
you  Mr.  Beaufort.    Let  the  marriage  take 


place  at  H  ,  in  the  village  church  hj 

which  my  mother  sleeps;  let  it  be  delayed  till 
the  suit  is  terminated;  by  that  time  I  shall 
hope  to  meet  you  all — to  meet  you,  Camilla, 
as  I  ought  to  meet  my  brother's  wife:  till 
then,  my  presence  will  not  sadden  your  happi- 
ness. Do  not  seek  to  see  me;  do  not  expect 
to  hear  from  me.  Hist  !  be  silent,  all  of  you; 
my  heart  is  yet  bruised  and  sore.  O  Thou," 
and  here,  deepening  his  voice,  he  raised  his 
arms,  "  Thou,  who  hast  preserved  my  youth 
from  such  snares  and  such  peril,  who  hast 
guided  my  steps  from  the  abyss  to  which  they 
wandered,  and  beneath  whose  hand  I  now 
bow,  grateful  if  chastened,  receive  this  offer- 
ing, and  bless  that  union  !    Fare  ye  well." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  Heaven's  airs  amid  the  harpstrings  dwell; 
And  we  wish  they  ne'er  may  fade; 
They  cease;  and  the  soul  is  a  silent  cell, 

Where  music  never  played. 
Dream  follows  dream  through  the  long  night-hours.' 

Wilson:  The  Fast,  a  poem. 

The  self-command  which  Philip  had  ob- 
tained for  a  while,  deserted  him  when  he  was 
without  the  house.  His  mind  felt  broken  up 
into  chaos;  he  hurried  on,  mechanically,  on 
foot;  he  passed  street  upon  street,  now  soli- 
ta':7  and  deserted,  as  the  lamps  gleamed  upon 
the  thick  snow.  The  city  was  left  behind 
him.  He  paused  not,  till,  breathless,  and  ex- 
hausted in  spirit  if  not  in  frame,  he  reached  the 
churchyard  where  Catherine's  dust  reposed. 
The  show  had  ceased  to  fall,  but  it  lay  deep 
over  the  graves;  the  yew-trees,  clad  in  their 
white  shrouds,  gleamed  ghost-like  through 
the  dimness.  Upon  the  rail  that  fenced  the 
tomb  yet  hung  a  wreath  that  Fanny's  hand 
had  placed  there.  But  the  flowers  were  hid; 
it  was  a  wreath  of  snow  !  Through  the  inter- 
vals of  the  huge  and  still  clouds,  there  gleamed 
a  few  melancholy  stars.  The  very  calm  of 
the  holy  spot  seemed  unutterably  sad.  The 
Death  of  the  year  overhung  the  Death  of 
man.  And  as  Philip  bent  over  the  tomb, 
within  and  without  all  was  Ice  and  Night  ! 

For  hours  he  remained  on  that  spot,  alone 
with  his  grief  and  absorbed  in  his  prayer. 
Long  past  midnight  Fanny  heard  his  step  on 
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the  stairs,  and  the  door  ot  his  chamber  close 
with  unwonted  violence.  She  h^ard,  too,  for 
some  time,  his  heavy  tread  on  the  floor,  till 
suddenly  all  was  silent.  The  next  morning, 
when,  at  the  usual  hour,  Sarah  entered  to  un- 
close the  shutters  and  light  the  fire,  she  was 
startled  by  wild  exclamations  and  wilder 
laughter.  The  fever  had  mounted  to  the 
brain — he  was  delirious. 

For  several  weeks  Philip  Beaufort  was  in  im- 
minent danger;  for  a  considerable  part  of  that 
time  he  was  unconscious;  and  when  the  peril 
was  past,  his  recovery  was  slow  and  gradual. 
It  was  the  only  illness  to  which  his  vigorous 
frame  had  ever  been  subjected:  and  the  fever 
had  perhaps  exhausted  him  more  than  it 
might  have  done  one  in  whose  constitution  the 
disease  had  encountered  less  resistance.  His 
brother,  imagining  he  had  gone  abroad,  was 
unacquainted  with  his  danger.  None  tended 
his  sick-bed  save  the  hireling  nurse,  the  fee'd 
physician,  and  the  unpurchasable  heart  of  the 
only  being  to  whom  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the 
Heir  of  Beaufort  Court  were  as  nothing.  Here 
was  reserved  for  him  Fate's  crowning  lesson, 
in  the  vanity  of  those  human  wishes  which 
anchor  in  gold  and  power. 

For  how  many  years  had  the  exile  and  the 
outcast  pined  indignantly  for  his  birthright  ! — 
Lo  !  it  was  won;  and  with  it  came  the  crushed 
heart  and  the  smitten  frame.  As  he  slowly 
recovered  sense  and  reasoning,  these  thoughts 
struck  him  forcibly.  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
rightly  punished  in  having  disdained,  during 
his  early  youth,  the  enjoyments  within  his 
reach.  Was  there  nothmg  in  the  glorious 
health — the  unconquerable  hope — the  heart,  if 
wrung,  and  chafed,  and  sorely  tried,  free  at 
least  from  the  direst  anguish  of  the  passions, 
disappointed  and  jealous  love  ?  Though  now 
certain,  if  spared  to  •  the  future,  to  be  rich, 
powerful,  righted  in  name  and  honor,  might  he 
not  from  that  sick-bed  envy  his  earlier  past  ? 
even  when  with  his  brother  orphan  he  wan- 
dered through  the  solitary  fields,  and  felt  with 
what  energies  we  are  gifted  when  we  have 
something  to  protect;  or  when  loving  and  be- 
loved, he  saw  life  smile  out  to  him  in  the  eyes ! 
of  Eugenie;  or  when,  after  that  melancholy 
loss,  he  wrestled  boldly,  and  breast  to  breast 
with  Fortune,  in  a  far  land,  for  honor  and  in- 
dependence ?  There  is  something  in  severe 
illness,  especially  if  it  be  in  violent  contrast  to 


the  usual  strength  of  the  body,  which  has 
often  the  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  mind; 
which  often,  by  the  affliction  of  the  frame, 
roughly  wins  us  from  the  two  morbid  pains  of 
the  heart;  which  makes  us  feel  that,  in  mere 
LIFE,  enjoyed  as  the  robust  enjoy  it,  God's 
Great  Principle  of  Good  breathes  and  moves. 
We  rise  thus  from  the  sick-bed  softened  and 
humbled,  and  more  disposed  to  look  around 
us  for  such  blessings  as  we  may  yet  com- 
mand. 

The  return  of  Philip,  his  danger,  the  neces- 
sity of  exertion,  of  tending  him,  had  roused 
Fanny  from  a  state  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  permanently  dangerous  to  the  intel- 
lect so  lately  ripened  within  her.  With  what  pa- 
tience, with  what  fortitude,  with  what  unuttera- 
ble thought  and  devotion,  she  fulfilled  that  best 
and  holiest  woman's  duty, — let  the  man  whose 
struggle  with  life  and  death  has  been  blessed 
with  the  vigil  that  wakes  and  saves,  imagine, 
to  himself.  And  in  all  her  anxiety  and  terror 
she  had  glimpses  of  a  happiness  which  it 
seemed  to  her  almost  criminal  to  acknowledge. 
For,  even  in  his  delirium,  her  voice  seemed  to 
have  some  soothing  influence  over  him,  and 
he  was  calmer  while  she  was  by.  And  when 
at  last  he  was  conscious,  her  face  was  the  first 
he  saw,  and  her  name  was  the  first  which  his 
lips  uttered.  As  then  he  grew  gradually 
stronger,  and  the  bed  was  deserted  for  the 
sofa,  he  took  more  than  the  old  pleasure  in 
hearing  her  read  to  him;  which  she  did  with 
a  feehng  that  lecturers  cannot  teach.  And 
once,  in  a  pause  from  this  occupation,  he 
spoke  to  her  frankly, — he  sketched  his  past 
history — his  last  sacrifice.  And  Fanny,  as  she 
wept,  learned  that  he  was  no  more  another's  ! 

It  has  been  said  that  this  man,  naturally  of 
an  active  and  impatient  temperament,  had 
been  little  accustomed  to  seek  those  resources 
which  are  found  in  books.  But  somehow  in 
that  sick  chamber — it  was  Fanny's  voice — the 
voice  of  her  over  whose  mind  he  had  once 
so  haughtily  lamented,  that  taught  him  how 
much  of  aid  and  solace  the  Herd  of  Men 
derive  from  the  Everlasting  Genius  of  the 
Few. 

Gradually,  and  interval  by  interval,  moment 
by  moment,  thus  drawn  together,  all  thought 
be)^ond  shut  out  (for.  however  crushing  for  the 
time  the  blow  that  had  stricken  Philip  from 
health  and  reason,  he  was  not  that  slave  to  a. 
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guilty  fancy,  that  he  could  voluntarily  indulge, 
— that  he  would  not  earnestly  seek  to  shun — 
all  sentiments  that  yet  turned  with  unholy 
yearning  towards  the  bethrothed  of  his 
brother); — gradually,  I  say,  and  slowly,  came 
those  progressive  and  delicious  epochs  which 
mark  a  revolution  in  the  affections: — unspeak- 
able gratitude,  brotherly  tenderness,  the  united 
strength  of  compassion  and  respect  that  he 
had  felt  for  Fanny  seemed,  as  he  gained 
health,  to  mellow  into  feelings  yet  more  ex- 
quisite and  deep. 

He  could  no  longer  delude  himself  with  a 
vain  and  imperious  belief  that  it  was  a  defec- 
tive mind  that  his  heart  protected;  he  began 
again  to  be  sensible  to  the  rare  beauty  of  that 
tender  face — more  lovely,  perhaps,  for  the 
paleness  that  had  replaced  its  bloom.  The 
fancy  that  he  had  so  imperiously  checked 
before — before  he  saw  Camilla,  returned  to 
him,  and  neither  pride  nor  honor,  had  now  the 
right  to  chase  the  soft  wings  away.  One 
evening,  fancying  himself  alone,  he  fell  into  a 
profound  reverie;  he  awoke  with  a  start,  and 
the  exclamation,  "  Was  it  true  love  that  I  ever 
felt  for  Camilla,  or  a  passion,  a  frenzy,  a  delu- 
sion ? " 

His  exclamation  was  answered  by  a  sound 
that  seemed  both  of  joy  and  grief.  He  looked 
up,  and  saw  Fanny  before  him;  the  light  of 
the  moon,  just  risen,  fell  full  on  her  form,  but 
her  hands  were  clasped  before  her  face;  he 
heard  her  sob. 

"  Fanny,  dear  Fanny  !  "  he  cried,  and  sought 
to  throw  himself  from  the  sofa  to  her  feet. 
But  she  drew  herself  away,  and  fied  from  the 
chamber  silent  as  a  dream. 

Philip  rose,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
illness,  walked,  but  with  feeble  steps,  to  and 
fro  the  room.  With  what  different  emotions 
from  those  in  which  last,  in  fierce  and  intoler- 
able agony,  he  had  paced  that  narrow  bound- 
ary !  Returning  health  crept  through  his  veins 
— a  serene,  a  kindly,  a  celestial  joy  circumfused 
his  heart.  Had  the  time  yet  come  when  the 
old  Florimel  had  melted  into  snow;  when  the 
new  and  the  true  one,  with  its  warm  life,  its 
tender  beauty,  its  maiden  wealth  of  love,  had 
risen  before  his  hopes  ?  He  paused  before  the 
window;  the  spot  within  seemed  so  confined, 
the  night  without  so  calm  and  lovely,  that  he 
forgot  his  still-clinging  malady,  and  unclosed 
the  casement:  the  air  came  soft  and  fresh  upon 


his  temples,  and  the  church-tower  and  spire, 
for  the  first  time,  did  not  seem  to  him  to  rise 
in  gloom  against  the  heavens.  Even  the  grave- 
stone of  Catherine,  half  in  moonlight,  half  in 
shadow,  appeared  to  him  to  wear  a  smile.  His 
mother's  memory  was  become  linked  with  the 
living  Fanny. 

"  Thou  art  vindicated — thy  Sidney  is  happy," 
he  murmured:  "  to  her  the  thanks  !  " 

Fair  hopes,  and  soft  thoughts  busy  within 
him,  he  remained  at  the  casement  till  the  in- 
creasing chill  warned  him  of  the  danger  he  in- 
curred. 

The  next  day,  when  the  physician  visited 
him,  he  found  the  fever  had  returned.  For 
many  days,  Philip  was  again  in  danger — dull, 
unconscious  even  of  the  step  and  voice  of 
Fanny. 

He  woke  at  last  as  from  a  long  and  pro- 
found sleep; — woke  so  refreshed,  so  revived, 
that  he  felt  at  once  that  some  great  crisis 
had  been  past,  and  that  at  length  he  had 
struggled  back  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Life. 

By  his  bedside  sate  Liancourt,  who,  long- 
alarmed  at  his  disappearance,  had  at  last  con- 
trived, with  the  help  of  Mr.  Barlow,  to  trace 
him  to  Gawtrey's  house,  and  had  for  several 
days  taken  share  in  the  vigils  of  poor  Fanny. 

While  he  was  yet  explaining  all  this  to  Philip, 
and  congratulating  him  on  his  evident  recov- 
ery, the  physician  entered  to  confirm  the  con- 
gratulation. In  a  few  days  the  invalid  was 
able  to  quit  his  room,  and  nothing  but  change 
of  air  seemed  necessary  for  his  convalescence. 
It  was  then  that  Liancourt,  who  had  for  two 
days  seemed  impatient  to  unburden  himself  of 
some  communication,  thus  addressed  him: — 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  have  learned  now,  your 
story  from  Barlow,  who  called  several  times 
during  your  relapse;  and  who  is  the  more 
anxious  about  you,  as  the  time  for  the  de- 
cision of  your  case  now  draws  near.  The 
sooner  you  quit  this  house  the  better." 

^'Quit  this  house  !  and  why  ?  Is  there  not 
one  in  this  house  to  whom  I  owe  my  fortune  and 
my  life  ? " 

"  Yes;  and  for  that  reason  I  say,  '  Go 
hence:  '  it  is  the  only  return  you  can  make 
her." 

Pshaw  ! — speak  intelligibly." 
"I  will,"  said  Laincourt,  gravely.    "  I  have 
been  a  watcher  with  her  by  your  sick-bed,  and 
I  know  what  you  must  feel  already: — nay,  I 
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must  confess  that  even  the  old  servant,  has 
ventured  to  speak  to  me.  You  have  inspired 
that  poor  girl  with  feelings  dangerous  to  her 
peace." 

"Ha!"  cried  Philip,  with  such  joy  that 
Liancourt  frowned,  and  said, — "  Hitherto  I 
have  believed  you  too  honorable  to  " 

"  So  you  think  she  loves  me  ?  "  interrupted 
Philip. 

"Yes;  what  then?  You,  the  heir  of  Beau- 
fort Court, — of  a  rental  of  20,000/.  a-year, — of 
an  historical  name, — you  cannot  marry  this 
poor  girl  ?  " 

"  Well  ! — I  will  consider  what  you  say,  and, 
at  all  events,  I  will  leave  the  house  to  attend 
the  result  of  the  trial.  Let  us  talk  no  more 
on  the  subject  now." 

Philip  had  the  penetration  to  perceive  that 
Liancourt,  who  was  greatly  moved  by  the 
beauty,  the  innocence,  and  the  unprotected 
position  of  Fanny,  had  not  confined  caution  to 
himself;  that  with  his  characteristic  well-mean- 
ing bluntness,  and  with  the  licence  of  a  man 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  he  had  spoken 
to  Fanny  herself:  for  Fanny  now  seemed  to 
shun  Philip, — her  eyes  were  heavy,  her  manner 
was  embarrassed.  He  saw  the  change,  but  it 
did  not  grieve  him;  he  hailed  the  omens  which 
he  drew  from  it. 

And  at  last  he  and  Liancourt  went.  He  was 
absent  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
formality  of  the  friendly  lawsuit  was  decided 
in  the  plaintiff's  favor;  and  the  public  were 
in  ecstasies  at  the  noble  and  sublime  conduct 
of  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort:  w^ho,  the  moment  he 
had  discovered  a  document  which  he  might  so 
easily  have  buried  forever  in  oblivion,  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  dispossess  himself  of  estates 
he  had  so  long  enjoyed,  preferring  conscience 
to  lucre.  Some  persons  observed  that  it  \vas 
reported  that  Mr.  Philip  Beaufort  had  also 
been  generous — that  he  had  agreed  to  give  up 
the  estates  for  his  uncle's  life,  and  was  only  in 
the  meanwhile  to  receive  a  fourth  of  the  rev- 
enues. Bnt  the  universal  comment  w'as,  "He 
could  not  have  done  less  I"  Mr.  Robert  Beau- 
fort was,  as  Lord  Lilburne  had  once  observed, 
a  man  who  was  born,  made,  and  reared  to  be 
spoken  well  of  by  the  world  ;  and  it  was  a 
comfort  to  him  now,  poor  man,  to  feel  that 
his  character  was  so  highly  estimated.  If 
Philip  should  live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred, 
he  will  never  become  so  respectable  and  pop- 
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ular  a  man  with  the  crowd  as  his  worthy  uncle. 
But  does  it  much  matter  ? 

Philip  returned  to  H  the  eve  before  the 

day  fixed  for  the  marriage  of  his  brother  and 
Camilla. 

CHAPTER  XXH. 

Nu/CTOS — Ai^rjpre  Kat  'H/xepa  e^eyei'OJ'TO.* — HeS. 

The  sun  of  early  May  shone  cheerfully  over 
the  quiet  suburb  of  H  .  In  the  thorough- 
fares life  was  astir.  It  was  the  hour  of  noon 
— the  hour  at  which  commerce  is  busy,  and 
streets  are  full.  The  old  retired  trader,  eye- 
ing wistfully  the  rolling  coach  or  the  oft- 
pausing  omnibus,  was  breathing  the  fresh  and 
scented  air  in  the  broadest  and  most  crowded 
road,  from  w^hich,  afar  in  the  distance,  rose 
the  spires  of  the  metropolis.  The  boy  let 
loose  from  the  day-school  was  hurrying  home 
to  dinner,  his  satchel  on  his  back;  the  ballad- 
singer  was  sending  her  cracked  whine  through 
the  obscurer  alleys,  where  the  baker's  boy, 
with  puddings  on  his  tray,  and  the  smart, 
maid-servant,  despatched  for  porter,  paused  to 
listen.  And  round  the  shops  where  cheap 
shawls  and  cottons  tempted  the  female  eye, 
many  a  loitering  girl  detained  her  impatient 
mother,  and  eyed  the  tickets  and  calculated 
her  hard-gained  savings  for  the  Sunday  gear. 
And  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  steamed  the 
itinerant  kitchens  of  the  pie-men,  and  rose 
the  sharp  cry,  "  All  hot !  all  hot  !  "  in  the  ear 
of  infant  and  ragged  hunger. 

And  amidst  them  all  rolled  on  some  lazy 
coach  of  ancient  merchant  or  withered  maiden, 
unconscious  of  any  life,  but  that  creeping 
through  their  own  languid  veins.  And  before 
the  house  in  w^hich  Catherine  died,  there  loit- 
I  ered  many  stragglers,  gossips  of  the  hamlet, 
subscribers  to  the  news-room  hard  by,  to 
guess,  and  speculate,  and  wonder  why,  from 
the  church  behind,  there  rose  the  merry  peal 
of  the  marriage-beil  ! 

At  length,  along  the  broad  road  leading 
from  the  great  city,  there  were  seen  rapidly 
advancing  three  carriages  of  a  very  different 
fashion  from  those  familiar  to  the  suburb. 
On  they  came;  swiftly  they  whirled  round  the 
angle  that  conducted  to  the  church;  the  hoofs 
of  the  gay  steeds  ringing   cheerily  on  the 

*  From  Night,  Sunshine  and  Day  arose! 
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ground;  the  white  favors  of  the  servants 
gleaming  in  the  sun.  Happy  is  the  bride  the 
sun  shines  on  !  And  when  the  carriages  had 
thus  vanished,  the  scattered  groups  melted 
into  one  crowd,  and  took  their  way  to  the 
church.  They  stood  idling  without  in  the 
burial-ground;  many  of  them  round  the  fence 
that  guarded  from  their  footsteps  Catherine's 
lonely  grave.  All  in  nature  was  glad,  exhila- 
rating, and  yet  serene;  a  genial  freshness 
breathed  through  the  soft  air;  not  a  cloud 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  smiling  azure;  even  the 
old  dark  yews  seemed  happy  in  their  everlast- 
ing verdure.  The  bell  ceased,  and  then  even 
the  crowd  grew  silent;  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard  in  that  solemn  spot  to  whose  demesnes 
are  consecrated  alike  the  Birth,  the  Marriage, 
and  the  Death. 

At  length  there  came  forth  from  the  church- 
door  the  goodly  form  of  a  rosy  beadle.  Ap- 
proaching the  groups,  he  whispered  the  better- 
dressed  and  commanded  the  ragged,  remon- 
strated with  the  old,  and  lifted  his  cane  against 
the  young;  and  the  result  of  all  was,  that  the 
churchyard,  not  without  many  a  murmur  and 
expostulation,  was  cleared,  and  the  crowd  fell 
back  in  the  space  behind  the  gates  of  the 
principal  entrance,  where  they  swayed  and 
gaped  and  chattered  round  the  carriages, 
which  were  to  bear  away  the  bridal  party. 

Within  the  church,  as  the  ceremony  was 
now  concluded,  Philip  Beaufort  conducted, 
hand-in-hand,  silently  along  the  aisle,  his 
brother's  wife. 

Leaning  on  his  stick,  his  cold  sneer  upon 
his  thin  lip,  Lord  Lilburne  limped,  step  by 
step  with  the  pair,  though  a  little  apart  from  I 
them,  glancing  from  moment  to  moment  at 
the  face  of  Philip  Beaufort,  where  he  had  hoped 
to  read  a  grief  that  he  could  not  detect.  Lord 
Lilburne  had  carefully  refrained  from  an  in- 
terview with  Philip  till  that  day,  and  he  now 
only  came  to  the  wedding  as  a  surgeon  goes 
to  an  hospital  to  examine  a  disease  he  had  been 
told  would  be  great  and  sore:  he  was  disap- 
pointed. Close  behind,  followed  Sidney,  ra- 
diant with  joy,  and  bloom,  and  beauty;  and  ^ 
his  kind  guardian,  the  tears  rolling  down  his 
eyes,  murmured  blessings  as  he  looked  upon, 
him.  Mrs.  Beaufort  had  declined  attending 
the  ceremony — her  nerves  were  too  weak — 
but,  behind,  at  a  longer  interval,  came  Robert 
Beaufort,  sober,  staid,  collected  as  ever  to  out- 


ward seeming;  but  a  close  observer  might  have 
seen  that  his  eye  had  lost  its  habitual  compla- 
cent cunning,  that  his  step  was  more  heavy, 
his  stoop  more  joyless.  About  his  air  there 
was  a  something  crest-fallen.  The  conscious- 
ness of  acres  had  passed  away  from  his  portly 
presence;  he  was  no  longer  a  possessor;  but 
a  pensioner.  The  rich  man,  who  had  decided 
as  he  pleased  on  the  happiness  of  others,  was 
a  cipher;  he  had  ceased  to  have  any  interest 
in  anything.  What  to  him  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  now  ?  Her  children  would  not  be 
the  heirs  of  Beaufort.  As  Camilla  kindly 
turned  round,  and  through  happy  tears  waited 
for  his  approach,  to  clasp  his  hand,  he  forced 
a  smile,  but  it  was  sickly  and  piteous.  He 
longed  to  creep  away,  and  be  alone. 

My  father  !  "  said  Camilla,  in  her  sweet 
low  voice;  and  she  extricates  herself  from 
Philip,  and  threw^  herself  on  his  breast. 

"She  is  a  good  child,"  said  Robert  Beau- 
fort, vacantly;  and,  turning  his  dry  eyes  to  the 
group,  he  caught  instinctively  at  his  customary 
common-places; — "And,  a  good  child,  Mr. 
Sidney,  makes  a  good  wife  !  " 

The  clergyman  bowed  as  if  the  compliment 
were  addressed  to  himself:  he  was  the  only 
man  there  whom  Robert  Beaufort  could  now 
deceive. 

"  My  sister,"  said  Philip  Beaufort,  as  once 
more  leaning  on  his  arm,  they  paused  before 
the  church-door,  "may  Sidney  love  and  prize 
you  as — as  I  would  have  done;  and  believe 
me,  both  of  you,  I  have  no  regret,  no  memory 
that  wounds  me  now." 

He  dropped  the  hand,  and  motioned  to  her 
I  father  to  lead  her  to  the  carriage.    Then  wind- 
ing his  arm  into  Sidney's,  he  said, — 

"Wait  till  they  are  gone:  I  have  one  word 
yet  with  you.    Go  on,  gentlemen." 

The  clergyman  bowed,  and  walked  through 
the  churchyard.  But  Lilburne,  pausing  and 
surveying  Philip  Beaufort,  said  to  him,  whis- 
peringly,— 

"  And  so  much  for  feeling — the  folly  !  So 
much  for  generosity — the  delusion  !  Happy 
I  man  !  " 

"  I  am  thoroughly  happy,  Lord  Lilburne." 
"  Are  you  ? — Then,  it  was  neither  feeling 
nor  generosity;  and  we  were  taken  in  !  Good 
day."  With  that  he  limped  slowly  to  the  gate. 

Philip  answered  not  the  sarcasm  even  by  a 
look.    For,  at  that  moment,  a  loud  shout  was 
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set  up  by  the  mob  without — they  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  bride. 

"Come,  Sidney,  this  way,"  he  said;  ''I 
must  not  detain  you  long." 

Arm  in  arm  they  passed  out  of  the  church, 
and  turned  to  the  spot  hard  by,  where  the 
flowers  smiled  up  to  them  from  the  stone 
on  their  mother's  grave. 

The  old  inscription  had  been  effaced,  and 
the  name  of  Catherine  Beaufort  was  placed 
upon  the  stone. 

"  Brother,"  said  Philip,  do  not  forget  this 
grave:  years  hence,  when  children  play  around 
your  own  hearth.  Observe,  the  name  of 
Catherine  Beaufort  is  fresher  on  the  stone  than 
the  dates  of  birth  and  death— the  name  was 
only  inscribed  there  to-day— jy;//;'  wedding- 
day  !  Brother,  by  this  grave  we  are  now  in- 
deed united." 

"  Oh,  Philip  !  "  cried  Sidney,  in  deep  emo- 
tion, clasping  the  hand  stretched  out  to  him; 
"  I  feel,  I  feel  how  noble,  how  great  you  are 
— that  you  have  sacrificed  more  than  I  dreamed 
of  " 

"Hush  !  "  said  Philip,  with  a  smile.  "No 
talk  of  this.  I  am  happier  than  you  deem 
me.    Go  back  now — she  waits  you." 

"  And  you  ? — leave  you  ! — alone  !  " 

"  Not  alone,"  said  Philip  pointing  to  the 
grave. 

Scarce  had  he  spoken  when,  from  the  gate, 
came  the  shrill,  clear  voice  of  Lord  Lil- 
burne, — 

"We  wait  for  Mr.  Sidney  Beaufort." 

Sidney  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  v/rung 
the  hand  of  his  brother  once  more,  and  in  a 
moment  was  by  Camilla's  side. 

Another  shout — the  whirl  of  the  wheels — 
the  tramping  of  feet — the  distant  hum  and 
murmur — and  all  was  still. 

The  clerk  returned  to  lock  up  the  church — 
he  did  not  observe  where  Philip  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  w^all — and  went  home  to  talk  of 
the  gay  wedding,  and  inquire  at  w^hat  hour  the 
funeral  of  a  young  woman,  his  next-door 
neighbor,  w^ould  take  place  the  next  day. 

It  might  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Philip 
was  thus  left — nor  had  he  moved  from  the  spot 
— when  he  felt  his  sleeve  pulled  gently.  He 
turned  round  and  saw  before  him  the  wistful 
face  of  Fanny  ! 

"  So  you  would  not  come  to  the  wedding  ? " 
said  he. 


"  No.  But  I  fancied  you  might  be  here 
alone, — and  sad." 

"And  you  will  not  even  wear  the  dress  I 
gave  you  ? " 

"Another  time.   Tell  me,  are  you  unhappy  ?  " 

"  Unhappy,  Fanny  !  No;  look  around.  The 
very  burial-ground  has  a  smile.  See  the  laburn- 
ums clustering  over  the  wall,  listen  to  the  birds 
on  the  dark  yews  above,  and  yonder  see  even 
the  butterfly  has  settled  upon  her  grave  ! — I 
am  not  unhappy."  As  he  thus  spoke  he  looked 
at  her  earnestly,  and  taking  both  her  hands  in 
his,  drew  her  gently  towards  him,  and  con- 
tinued:— "  Fanny,  do  you  remember,  that,  lean- 
ing over  that  gate,  I  once  spoke  to  you  of  the 
happiness  of  marriage  where  two  hearts  are 
united.  Nay,  Fanny,  nay,  I  must  go  on.  It 
was  here  in  this  spot, — it  was  here  that  I  first 
saw  you  on  my  return  to  England.  I  came  to 
seek  the  dead,  and  I  have  thought  since,  it  was 
my  mother's  guardian  spirit  that  drew  me 
hither  to  find  you — the  living  !  And  often 
afterwards,  Fanny,  you  would  come  with  me 
here,  when,  blinded  and  dull  as  I  was,  I  came 
to  brood  and  to  repine,  insensible  of  the 
treasures  even  then  perhaps  within  my 
reach." 

But,  best  as  it  was;  the  ordeal  through  which 
I  have  passed  has  made  me  more  grateful  for 
the  prize  I  mow  dare  to  hope  for.  On  this 
grave  your  hand  daily  renewed  the  flowers. 
By  this  grave,  the  link  between  the  Time  and 
the  Eternity,  whose  lessons  we  have  read  to- 
gether, will  you  consent  to  record  our  vows  ? 
Fanny,  dearest,  fairest,  tenderest,  best,  I  love 
you,  and  at  last  as  alone  you  should  ht  loved  ! 
— I  woo  you  as  my  wife  !  Mine,  not  for  a 
season,  but  for  ever — for  ever,  even  when  these 
graves  are  opened,  and  the  World  shrivels  like 
a  scroll.  Do  you  understand  me  ? — do  you 
heed  me? — or  have  I  dreamed  that  that  " 

He  stopped  short — a  dismay  seized  him  at 
her  silence.  Had  he  been  mistaken  in  his 
divine  belief  ? — the  fear  was  momentary:  for 
Fanny,  who  had  recoiled  as  he  spoke,  now 
placing  her  hands  to  her  temples,  gazing 
on  him,  breathless  and  with  lips  apart,  as  if, 
indeed,  with  great  effort  and  struggle  her 
modest  spirit  conceived  the  possibility  of  the 
happiness  that  broke  upon  it,  advanced  timidly, 
her  face  suffused  in  blushes;  and,  looking 
into  his  eyes,  as  if  she  would  read  into  his 
very  soul,  said  with  an  accent,  the  intenseness 
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of  which  showed  that  her  whole  fate  hung  on 
his  answer — 

''But  this  is  pity? — they  have  told  you  that 

I  in  short,  you  are  generous — you — you 

 Oh,  deceive  me  not  !    Do  you  love  her 

still  ? — Can  you — do  you  love  the  humble  fool- 
ish Fanny  ?  " 

''  As  god  shall  judge  me,  sweet  one,  I  am 
sincere  !  I  have  survived  a  passion — never  so 
deep,  so  tender,  so  entire  as  that  I  now  feel 
for  you  !  And  oh,  Fanny,  hear  this  true  con- 
fession !  It  was  you — you  to  whom  my  heart 
turned  before  I  saw  Camilla  ! — against  that  im- 
pulse I  struggled  in  the  blindness  of  a  haughty 
error  !  " 

Fanny  uttered  a  low  and  suppressed  cry  of 
delight  and  rapture.  Philip  passionately  con- 
tinued:— 

"  Fanny,  make  blessed  the  life  you  have 
saved.  Fate  destined  us  for  each  other.  Fate 
for  me  has  ripened  your  sweet  mind.  Fate 
for  you  has  softened  this  rugged  heart.  We 
may  have  yet  much  to  bear  and  much  to 
learn.    We  will  console  and  teach  each  other  !  " 

He  drew  her  to  his  breast  as  he  spoke — drew 
her  trembling,  blushing,  confused,  but  no  more 
reluctant;  and  there,  by  the  Grave  that  had 
been  so  memorable  a  scene  in  their  common 
history,  were  murmured  those  vows  in  which 
all  this  world  knows  of  human*  happiness  is 
treasured  and  recorded — love  that  takes  the 
sting  from  grief,  and  faith  that  gives  eternity 
to  love.  All  silent,  yet  all  serene  around  them  ! 
Above,  the  heaven, — at  their  feet,  the  grave: — 
For  the  love,  the  grave  ! — for  the  faith,  the 
heaven  I 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 
"  A  labore  reclinat  otium."  *  Horat. 

I  FEEL  that  there  is  some  justice  in  the 
affection  the  general  reader  entertains  for  the 
old-fashioned,  and  now  somewhat  obsolete 
custom,  of  giving  to  him,  at  the  close  of  a 
work,  the  latest  news  of  those  who  sought  his 
acquaintance  through  its  progress. 

The  weak,  but  well-meaning  Smith,  no  more 
oppressed  by  the  evil  influence  of  his  brother, 
has  continued  to  pass  his  days  in  comfort  and 
respectability  on  the  income  settled  on  him 
*  Leisure  unbends  itself  Irom  labor. 


by  Philip  Beaufort.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Morton  still  live,  and  have  just  resigned  their 
business  to  their  eldest  son ;  retiring  themselves 
to  a  small  villa  adjoining  the  town  in  which 
they  had  made  their  fortune.  Mrs.  Morton  is 
very  apt,  when  she  goes  out  to  tea,  to  talk  of 
her  dear  deceased  sister-in-law,  the  late  Mrs. 
Beaufort,  and  of  her  own  remarkable  kindness 
to  her  nephew  when  a  little  boy.  She  observes 
that,  in  fact,  the  young  men  owe  everything  to 
Mr.  Roger  and  herself;  and,  indeed,  though 
Sidney  was  never  of  a  grateful  disposition, 
and  has  not  been  near  her  smce,  yet  the  elder 
brother,  the  Mr.  Beaufort,  always  evinces  his 
respect  to  them  by  the  yearly  present  of  a  fat 
buck.  She  then  comments  on  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life;  and  observes  that  it  is  a  pity 
her  son  Tom  preferred  the  medical  profession 
to  the  church. — Their  cousin,  Mr.  Beaufort, 
has  two  livings.  To  all  this  Mr.  Roger  says 
nothing,  except  an  occasional  "  Thank  heaven, 
I  want  no  man's  help  !  I  am  as  well  to  do  as 
my  neighbors.  But  that's  neither  here  nor 
there." 

There  are  some  readers — they  who  do  not 
thoroughly  consider  the  truths  of  this  life — 
who  will  yet  ask,  "  But  how  is  Lord  Lilburne 
punished  I  "  Punished  ?  ay  and  indeed,  how  ? 
The  world,  and  not  the  poet,  must  answer  that 
question.  Crime  is  punished  from  without. 
If  Vice  is  punished,  it  must  be  from  within. 
The  Lilburne's  of  this  hollow  world  are  not  to 
be  pelted  with  the  soft  roses  of  poetical  jus- 
tice. They  who  ask  why  he  is  not  punished, 
may  be  the  first  to  doff  the  hat  to  the  equip- 
age in  which  my  lord  lolls  through  the  streets  ! 
The  only  offence  he  habitually  committed  of 
a  nature  to  bring  the  penalties  of  dejection,  he 
renounced  the  moment  he  perceived  there 
was  danger  of  discovery  !  he  gambled  no  more 
after  Philip's  hint.  He  was  one  of  those, 
some  years  after,  most  bitter  upon  a  certain 
nobleman  charged  with  unfair  play — one  of 
those  who  took  the  accusation  as  proved; 
and  whose  authority  settled  all  diputes  thereon. 

But,  if  no  thunderbolt  falls  on  Lord  Lil- 
burne's head— if  he  is  fated  still  to  eat,  and 
drink,  and  to  die  on  his  bed,  he  may  yet  taste 
the  ashes  of  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  which  his 
hands  have  culled.  He  is  grown  old.  His 
infirmities  increase  upon  him;  his  sole  re- 
sources of  pleasure — the  senses — are  dried  up. 
For  him  there  is  no  longer  savour  in  the 
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viands,  or  sparkle  in  the  wine, — man  delights 
him  not,  nor  woman  neither.  He  is  alone  with 
Old  Age,  and  in  sight  of  Death. 

With  the  exception  of  Simon,  who  died  in 
his  chair  not  many  days  after  Sidney's  mar- 
riage, Robert  Beaufort  is  the  only  one  among 
the  more  important  agents  left  at  the  last  scene 
of  this  history  who  has  passed  from  our  mor- 
tal stage.  After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
he  for  some  time  moped  and  dropped. 

But  Philip  learned  from  Mr.  Blackwell  of 
the  will  that  Robert  had  made  previously  to 
the  lawsuit;  and  by  which,  had  the  lawsuit 
failed,  his  rights  would  yet  have  been  preserved 
to  him.  Deeply  moved  by  a  generosity  he 
could  not  have  expected  from  his  uncle,  and 
not  pausing  to  inquire  too  closely  how  far  it 
was  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Arthur, 
Philip  so  warmly  expressed  his  gratitude,  and 
so  surrounded  Mr,  Beaufort  with  affectionate 
attentions,  that  the  poor  man  began  to  recover 
his  self-respect, — began  even  to  regard  the 
nephew  he  had  so  long  dreaded,  as  a  son, — to 
forgive  him  for  not  marrying  Camilla.  And, 
perhaps,  to  his  astonishment,  an  act  in  his 
life  for  which  the  customs  of  the  world  (that 
never  favor  natural  ties  not  previously  sanc- 
tioned by  the  legal)  would  have  rather  cen- 
sured than  praised,  became  his  consolation; 
and  the  memory  he  was  most  proud  to  recall. 

He  gradually  recovered  his  spirits;  he  was 
very  fond  of  looking  over  that  will ;  he  care- 
fully preserved  it;  he  even  flattered  himself 
that  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  Philip  from 
all  possible  litigation  hereafter;  for  if  the  es- 
tates w^ere  not  legally  Philip's,  why  then,  they 
were  his  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleased.  He  was 
never  more  happy  than  when  his  successor 
was  by  his  side;  and  was  certainly  a  more 
cheerful,  and  I  doubt  not,  a  better  man — dur- 
ing the  few  years  in  which  he  survived  the 
lawsuit — than  ever  he  had  been  before.  He 
died — still  member  for  the  county,  and  still 
quoted  as  a  pattern  to  county  members — in 
Philip's  arms;  and  on  his  lips  there  was  a 
smile,  that  even  Lilburne  would  have  called 
sincere. 

Mrs.  Beaufort,  after  her  husband's  death, 
established  herself  in  London;  and  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  visit  Beaufort  Court. 
She  took  a  companion  who  more  than  replaced, 
in  her  eyes,  the  absence  of  Camilla. 

And  Camilla — Spencer — Sidney.    They  live 


still  by  the  gentle  Lake,  happy  in  their  own 
serene  joys  and  graceful  leisure;  shunning 
alike  ambition  and  it  trials,  action  and  its 
sharp  vicissitudes;  envying  no  one,  covetous 
of  nothing;  making  around  them,  in  the  work- 
ing world,  something  of  the  old  pastoral  and 
golden  holiday.  If  Camilla  had  at  one  time 
wavered  in  her  allegiance  to  Sidney,  her  good 
and  simple  heart  had  long  since  been  entirely 
regained  by  his  devotion;  and,  as  might  be 
expected  from  her  disposition,  she  loved  him 
better  after  marriage  than  before. 

Philip  had  gone  through  severer  trials  than 
Sidney.  But,  had  their  earlier  fates  been  re- 
versed, and  that  spirit,  in  youth  so  haughty 
and  self-willed,  been  lapped  in  ease  and  luxury, 
would  Philip  now  be  a  better  or  a  happier 
man  ?  Perhaps,  too,  for  a  less  tranquil  existence 
than  his  brother,  Philip  yet  may  be  reserved; 
but,  in  proportion  to  the  uses  of  our  destiny, 
do  we  repose  or  toil:  he  who  never  knows  pain 
knows  but  the  half  of  pleasure.  The  lot  of 
whatever  is  most  noble  on  the  earth  below 
falls  not  amidst  the  rosy  Gardens  of  the 
Epicurean.  We  may  envy  the  man  who  enjoys 
and  rests;  but  the  smile  of  Heaven  settles 
rather  on  the  front  of  him  who  labors  and  as- 
pires. 

And  did  Philip  ever  regret  the  circumstances 
that  had  given  him  Fanny  for  the  partner  of 
his  life  ?  To  some  who  take  their  notions  of 
the  Ideal  from  the  conventional  rules  of  ro- 
mance, rather  than  from  their  own  perceptions 
of  what  is  true,  this  narrative  would  have  been 
more  pleasing  had  Philip  never  loved  but 
Fanny.  But  all  that  had  led  to  that  love  had 
only  served  to  render  it  more  enduring  and 
concentred.  Man's  strongest  and  worthiest 
affection  is  his  last — is  the  one  that  unites 
and  embodies  all  his  past  dreams  of  what  is 
excellent, — the  one  from  which  Hope  springs 
out  the  brighter  from  former  disappointments 
— the  one  in  which  the  Memories  are  the  most 
tender  and  the  most  abundant — the  one  which, 
replacing  all  others,  nothing  hereafter  can 
replace. 

And  now,  ere  the  scene  closes,  and  the 
audience,  whom  perhaps  the  actors  may  have 
interested  for  awhile,  disperse,  to  forget  amidst 
the  pursuits  of  actual  life  the  Shadows  that 
have  amused  an  hour,  or  beguiled  a  care,  let 
the  curtain  fall  on  one  happy  picture: 
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It  is  some  years  after  the  marriage  of  Philip 
and  Fanny.  It  is  a  summer's  morning.  In  a 
small  old-fashioned  room  at  Beaufort  Court, 
with  its  casements  open  to  the  gardens,  stood 
Philip,  having  just  entered;  and  near  the  win- 
dow sat  Fanny,  his  boy  by  her  side.  She 
was  at  the  mother's  hardest  task — the  first 
lessons  to  the  first-born  child;  and  as  the  boy 
looked  up  at  her  sweet  earnest  face  with  a 
smile  of  intelligence  on  his  own,  you  might 
have  seen  at  a  glance  how  well  understood 
were  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Yes;  what- 
ever might  have  been  wanting  in  the  Virgin  to 
the  full  development  of  mind,  the  cares  of  the 
Mother  had  supplied.  When  a  being  was 
born  to  lean  on  her  alone — dependent  on  her 
providence  for  life — then,  hour  after  hour, 
step  after  step,  in  the  progress  of  infant  desti- 
nies, had  the  reason  of  the  mother  grown  in 
the  child's  growth,  adapting  itself  to  each 
want  that  it  must  foresee,  and  taking  its  per- 
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fectness  and  completion  from  the  breath  of 
the  New  Love  ! 

The  child  caught  sight  of  Philip  and  rushed 
to  embrace  him. 

See  !  "  whispered  Fanny,  as  she  also  hung 
upon  him,  and  strange  recollections  of  her 
own  mysterious  childhood  crowded  upon  her,— 

see,"  whispered  she,  with  a  blush  half  of 
shame  and  half  of  pride,  the  poor  idiot  girl 
is  the  teacher  of  your  child  !  " 

"And,"  answered  Philip,  "  whether  for  child 
or  mother,  what  teacher  is  like  Love?" 

Thus  saying,  he  took  the  boy  into  his  arms; 
and,  as  he  bent  over  those  rosy  cheeks,  Fanny 
saw,  from  the  movement  of  his  lips  and  the 
moisture  in  his  eyes,  that  he  blessed  God. 
He  looked  up  on  the  Mother's  face,  he  glanced 
round  on  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  the 
luxurious  summer,  and  again  he  blessed  God: 
And  without  and  within,  it  was  Light  and 
Morning  ! 
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GODOLPHIN. 


TO 

COUNT  ALFRED  D'ORSAY. 

My  dear  Count  d'Orsay, 

When  the  parentage  of  Godolphin  was  still 
unconfessed  and  unknown,  you  were  pleased 
to  encourage  his  first  struggles  with  the  world: 
Now,  will  you  permit  the  father  he  has  just 
discovered  to  re-introduce  him  to  your  notice  ? 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  however  that  rny  unnlial  off- 
spring, having  been  so  long  disowned,  is  not 
sufficiently  grateful  for  being  acknowledged  at 
last:  he  says  that  he  belongs  to  a  very  numer- 
ous family,  and,  wishing  to  be  distinguished 
from  his  brothers,  desires  not  only  to  reclaim 
your  acquaintance,  but  to  borrow  your  name. 
Nothing  less  will  content  his  ambition  then  the 
most  public  opportunity  in  his  power  of  parad- 
ing his  obligations  to  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  of  our  time.  Will  you,  then,  allow 
him  to  make  his  new  appearance  in  the  world 
under  your  wing,  and  thus  suffer  the  son  as 
well  as  the  father  to  attest  the  kindness  of  your 
heart  and  to  boast  the  honor  of  your  friend- 
ship ? 

Believe  me. 
My  dear  Count  d'Orsay, 
With  the  sincerest  regards. 

Yours,  very  faithfully  and  truly, 
E.  B.  L. 


PREFACE  TO  GODOLPHIN. 

In  the  Prefaces  "to  this  edition  of  my  works, 
I  have  occasionally  so  far  availed  myself  of 
that  privilege  of  self-criticism  which  the 
French  comic  writer,  Mons.  Picord,  maintains 
or  exemplifies  in  the  collection  of  his  plays, — 


as,  if  not  actually  to  sit  in  judgment  on  my 
own  performances,  still  to  insinuate  some  ex- 
cuse for  their  faults  by  extenuatory  depositions 
as  to  their  character  and  intentions.  Indeed 
a  writer  looking  back  to  the  past,  is  uncon- 
sciously inclined  to  think  that  he  may  separ- 
ate himself  from  those  children  of  his  brain 
which  have  long  gone  forth  to  the  world;  and 
though  he  m.ay  not  expatiate  on  the  merits  his 
paternal  affection  would  ascribe  to  them,  that 
he  may  speak  at  least  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  trained  and  reared — of  the  hopes  he 
cherished,  or  the  objects  he  entertained,  when 
he  finally  dismissed  them  to  the  opinions  of 
others  and  the  ordeal  of  Fate  or  Time. 

For  my  part,  I  own  that  even  when  I  have 
thought  but  little  of  the  value  of  a  work,  I 
have  always  felt  an  interest  in  the  author's  ac- 
count of  its  origin  and  inforn:iation,  and,  willing 
that  what  thus  affords  a  gratification  to  my 
own  curiosity,  may  not  be  wholly  unattractive 
to  others;  I  shall  thus  continue  from  time  to 
time  to  play  the  Showman  to  my  own  machin- 
ery, and  explain  the ,  principle  of  the  main- 
spring and  the  movement  of  the  wheels. 

This  novel  was  begun  somewhere  in  thie 
third  year  of  my  authorship,  and  completed  in 
the  fourth.  It  was,  therefore,  composed  almost 
simultaneously  wath  Eugene  Aram,  and  af- 
forded to  me  at  least  some  relief  from  the 
gloom  of  that  village  tragedy.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  how  dissimilar  in  point  of  scene,  charac- 
ter, and  fable,  the  one  is  from  the  other:  yet 
they  are  alike  in  this — that  both  attempt  to 
deal  with  one  of  the  most  striking  problems  on 
the  spiritual  history  of  man,  viz.,  the  frustra- 
tion or  abuse  of  power  in  a  superior  intellect 
originally  inclined  to  good.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  problem  that  more  fascinates  the  attention 
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of  a  man  of  some  earnestness  at  that  period  of 
his  life,  when  his  eye  first  disengages  itself 
from  the  external  phenomena  around  him,  and 
his  curiosity  leads  him  to  examine  the  cause 
and  account  for  the  effect; — when,  to  cite  rev- 
erently the  words  of  the  wisest,  He  applies 
his  heart  to  know  and  to  search,  and  to  seek 
out  wisdom  and  the  reason  of  things,  and  to 
know  the  wickedness  of  folly,  even  of  foolish- 
ness and  madness." 

In  Eugene  Aram,  the  natural  career  of  gen- 
ius is  arrested  by  a  single  crime;  in  Godolphin, 
a  mind  of  inferior  order,  but  more  fanciful 
coloring,  is  wasted  away  by  the  indulgence  of 
those  morbid  sentiments  which  are  the  nour- 
ishment of  egotism,  and  the  gradual  influence 
of  the  frivolites  which  make  the  business  of 
the  idle.  Here,  the  Demon  tempts  or  destroys 
the  hermit  in  his  solitary  cell.  There  he 
glides  amidst  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  whispers  away  the  soul  in  the  voice 
of  his  soft  familiars,  Indolence,  and  Pleasure. 

Of  all  my  numerous  novels,  Pelham  and 
Godolphin  are  the  only  ones  which  take  their 
absolute  groundwork  in  what  is  called  ''The 
Fashionable  World."  I  have  sought  in  each 
to  make  the  general  composition  in  some  har- 
mony with  the  principal  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground. Pelham  is  represented  as  almost 
wholly  unsusceptible  to  the  more  poetical  in- 
fluences. He  has  the  physical  compound, 
which,  versatile  and  joyous,  amalgamates 
easily  with  the  world — he  views  life  with  the 
lenient  philosophy  that  Horace  commends  in 
Aristippus;  he  laughs  at  the  follies  he  shares; 
and  is  ever  ready  to  turn  into  uses  ultimately 
(if  indirectly)  serious,  the  frivolities  that  only 
serve  to  sharpen  his  wit,  and  augment  that 
peculiar  expression  which  we  term  "  knowledge 
of  the  world."  In  a  word,  dispel  all  his  fop- 
peries, real  or  assumed,  he  is  still  the  active 
man  of  crowds  and  cities,  determined  to  suc- 
ceed, and  gifted  with  the  ordinery  qualities  of 
success.  Godolphin,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
man  of  poetical  temperament,  out  of  his  place 
alike  among  the  trifling  idlers  and  the  bustling 
actors  of  the  world — wanting  the  stimulus  of 
necessity — or  the  higher  motive  which  springs 
from  benevolence,  to  give  energy  to  his  powers, 
or  definite  purpose  to  his  fluctuating  desires; 
not  strong  enough  to  break  the  bonds  that 


confine  his  genius — not  supple  enough  to  ac- 
commodate  its  movements  to  their  purpose. 
He  is  the  moral  antipodes  to  Pelham.  In 
evading  the  struggles  of  the  world,  he  grows 
indifferent  to  its  duties — he  strives  with  no  ob- 
stacles— he  can  triumph  in  no  career.  Repre- 
sented as  possessing  mental  qualities  of  a 
higher  and  a  richer  nature  than  those  to  which 
Pelham  can  pretend,  he  is  also  represented  as 
very  inferior  to  him  in  constitution  of  charac- 
ter, and  he  is  certainly  a  more  ordinary  type 
of  the  intellectual  trifler. 

The  characters  grouped  around  Godolphin 
are  those  with  which  such  a  man  usually  as- 
sociates his  life.  They  are  designed  to  have  a 
certain  grace — a  certain  harmony  with  one 
form  or  the  other  of  his  twofold  temperament: 
— viz,  either  its  conventional  elegance  of  taste, 
or  its  constitutional  poetry  of  idea.  But  all 
alike  are  brought  under  varying  operations  of 
similar  influences;  or  whether  in  Saville,  Con- 
stance, Fanny,  or  Lucilla — the  picture  pre- 
sented is  still  the  picture  of  gifts  misapplied — 
of  life  misunderstood.  The  Preacher  who 
exclaimed,  "  Vanity  of  vanities  !  all  is  vanity," 
perhaps  solved  his  own  mournful  saying,  when 
he  added  elsew^here,  "This  only  have  I  found, 
that  God  made  men  upright — but  they  have 
sought  out  many  inventions." 

This  work  was  first  published  anonymously, 
and  for  that  reason  perhaps  it  has  been  slow  in 
attaining  to  its  rightful  station  amongst  its 
brethren — whose  parentage  at  first  was  openly 
acknowledged.  If  compared  with  Pelham,  it 
might  lose,  at  the  first  glance,  but  would  per- 
haps gain  on  any  attentive  reperusal. 

For  although  it  must  follow  from  the  inher- 
ent difference  in  the  design  of  the  two  works 
thus  referred  to,  that  in  Godolphin  there  can 
be  little  of  the  satire  or  vivacity  which  have 
given  popularity  to  its  predecessor,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Godolphin  there  ought  to  be  a 
more  faithful  illustration  of  the  even  polish 
that  belongs  to  luxurious  life, — of  the  satiety 
that  pleasure  inflicts  upon  such  of  its  votaries 
as  are  worthy  of  a  higher  service.  The  subject 
selected  cannot  admit  the  same  facility  for 
observation  of  things  that  lie  on  the  surface 
— but  it  may  well  lend  itself  to  subtler  inves- 
tigation of  character — allow  more  attempt  at 
pathos,  and  more  appeal  to  reflection. 
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Regarded  as  a  story,  the  defects  of  Godol- 
phin  most  apparent  to  myself,  are  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  Lucilla  is  re-introduced  in  the 
later  chapters,  and  in  the  final  catastrophe  of 
the  hero.  There  is  an  exaggerated  romance  in 
the  one,  and  the  admission  of  accide?it  as  a 
crowning  agency  in  the  other,  which  my 
maturer  judgment  would  certainly  condemn, 
and  which  at  all  events  appear  to  me  out  of 
keeping  with  the  natural  events,  and  the  more 
patient  investigation  of  moral  causes  and  their 
5.— 17 


consequences,  from  v/hich  the  previous  mter- 
est  of  the  tale  is  sought  to  be  attained.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  may  presume  to  conjecture 
the  most  probable  claim  to  favor,  which  the 
work,  regarded  as  a  whole,  may  possess — it 
may  possibly  be  found  in  a  tolerably  accurate 
description  of  certain  phases  of  modern  civil- 
ization, and  in  the  suggestion  of  some  truths 
that  may  be  worth  considering  in  our  exami- 
nation of  social  influences  or  individual  con- 
duct. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Death-bed  of  John  Vernon. — His  Dying  words. — 
Description  of  his  Daughter,  the  Heroine. — The 
Oath. 

"  Is  the  night  calm,  Constance  ?  " 
Beautiful  !  the  moon  is  up." 

*'  Open  the  shutters  wider, — there.  It  is 
a  beautiful  night.  How  beautiful  !  Come 
hither,  my  child." 

The  rich  moonlight  that  now  shone  through 
the  windows,  streamed  on  little  that  it  could 
invest  with  poetical  attraction.  The  room 
was  small,  though  not  squalid  in  its  character 
and  appliances.  The  bed-curtains,  of  a  dull 
chintz,  were  drawn  back,  and  showed  the  form 
of  a  man,  past  middle  age,  propped  by  pillows, 
and  bearing  on  his  countenance  the  marks  of 
approaching  death.  But  what  a  countenance 
it  still  was  !  The  broad,  pale,  lofty  brow;  the 
fine,  straight,  Grecian  nose;  the  short,  curved 
lip;  the  full,  dimpled  chin;  the  stamp  of 
genius  in  every  line  and  lineament; — these 
still  defied  disease,  or  rather  borrowed  from  its 
very  ghastliness  a  more  impressive  majesty. 
Beside  the  bed  was  a  table  spread  with  books 
of  a  motley  character.  Here  an  abstruse  S37S- 
tem  of  Calculations  on  Finance;  there  a 
volume  of  wild  Bacchanalian  Songs;  here  the 
lofty  aspirations  of  Plato's  "  Phaedon;  "  and 
there  the  last  speech  of  some  County  Paris  on 
a  Malt  Tax:  old  newspapers  and  dusty  pam- 
phlets completed  the  intellectual  litter;  and 
above  them  rose,  mournfully  enough,  the  tall, 
spectral  form  of  a  half-emptied  phial,  and  a 
chamber-candlestick,  crested  by  its  extin- 
guisher. 

A  light  step  approached  the  bedside,  and 
opposite  the  dying  man  now  stood  a  girl,  who 
might  have  seen  her  thirteenth  year.  But  her 
features — of  an  exceeding,  and  what  may  be 


termed  a  regal  beauty — were  as  fully  devel- 
oped as  those  of  one  who  had  told  twice  her 
years;  and  not  a  trace  of  the  bloom  or  the 
softness  of  girlhood  could  be  marked  on  her 
countenance.  Her  complexion  was  pale  as  the 
whitest  marble,  but  clear,  and  lustrous;  and 
her  raven  hair,  parted  over  her  brow  in  a  fash- 
ion then  uncommon,  increased  the  statue-like 
and  classic  effect  of  her  noble  features.  The 
expression  of  her  countenance  seemed  cold,  se- 
date, and  somewhat  stern;  but  it  might,  in  some 
measure,  have  belied  her  heart,  for,  when 
turned  to  the  moonlight,  you  might  see  that 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  though  she 
did  not  weep;  and  you  might  tell  by  the 
quivering  of  her  lip,  .that  a  little  hesitation  in 
replying  to  any  remark  from  the  sufferer  arose 
from  her  difficulty  in  commanding  her  emo- 
tions. 

Constance,"  said  the  invalid,  after  a  pause, 
in  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  gazing  with 
a  quiet  heart  on  the  soft  skies,  that,  blue  and 
eloquent  with  stars,  he  beheld  through  the 
unclosed  windows: — "Constance,  the  hour  is 
coming;  I  feel  it  by  signs  which  I  cannot  mis- 
take.   I  shall  die  this  night." 

"  Oh,  God  !— my  father  ! — my  dear,  dear 
father!"  broke  from  Constance's  lips;  "do 
not  speak  thus — do  not — I  will  go  to  Doc- 
tor " 

"No,  child,  no;  T  loathe — I  detest  the 
thought  of  help  !  They  denied  it  me  while  it 
was  yet  time.  They  left  me  to  starve,  or  to 
rot  in  jail,  or  to  hang  myself  !  They  left  me 
like  a  dog,  and  like  a  dog  I  will  die  !  I  would 
not  have  one  iota  taken  from  the  justice— the 
deadly  and  dooming  weight  of  my  dying 
curse."  Here  violent  spasms  broke  on  the 
speech  of  the  sufferer;  and  when,  by  medicine 
and  his  daughter's  attentions,  he  had  recov- 
ered, he  said,  in  a  lower  and  calmer  key: — 
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''Is  all  quiet  below,  Constance?  Are  all  in  I  '-When  I  was  a  young  man,  toiling  my  way 
bed?    The  landlady— the  servants— our  fel- ,' to  fortune  through  the  labors  of  the  Bar,— pru- 


low-lodgers  ? 

"  All,  my  father." 

"Ay;  then  I  shall  die  happy.  Thank  Hea- 
ven you  are  qjy  only  nurse  and  attendant.  I 
remember  the  day  when  I  was  ill  after  one  of 
their  rude  debauches.  Ill  !— a  sick  headache 
— a  fit  of  the  spleen — a  spoiled  lapdog's  ill- 
ness !  Well  :  they  wanted  me  that  night  to 
support  one  of  their  paltry  measures— their 
parlimentary  measures.  And  I  had  a  prince 
feeling  my  pulse,  and  a  duke  mixing  my 
draught,  and  a  dozen  earls  sending  their  doctors 
to  me.  I  was  of  use  to  them  then  !  Poor  me  ! 
Read  me  that  note,  Constance— Flamborough's 
note.    Do  you  hesitate  ?    Read  it,  I  say  !  " 

Constrance  trembled  and  complied. 

"My  dear  VernOxN, 

"  I  am  really  au  desespoir  to  hear  of  your  melancholy 
state;— so  sorry  I  cannot  assist  you,  but  you  know  my 


I  dent,  cautious,  indefatigable,  confident  of  suc- 
;  cess,— certain  lords,  who  heard  I  possessed 
j  genius,  and  thought  I  might  become  their  tool, 
I  came  to  me,  and  besought  me  to  enter  parlia- 
'  ment.    I  told  them  I  was  poor— was  lately 
married— that  my  public  ambition  must  not  be 
encouraged  at  the  expense  of  my  private  for- 
tunes.    They  answered,  that  they  pledged 
themselves    those  fortunes  should    be  their 
care.    I  yielded;  I  deserted  my  profession; 
I    obeyed   their  wishes;    I  became  Tamous 
— and^  a  ruined  man  !    They  could  not  dine 
without    me;    they   could    not  sup  without 
me;  they  could  not  get  drunk  without  me;  no 
pleasure  was  sweet  but  in  my  company.  What 
mattered  it  that,  while  I  ministered  to  their 
amusement,  I  was  necessarily  heaping  debt 
upon  debt — accumulating  miseries  for  future 
years— laying  up  bankruptcy,  and  care,  and 
embarrassed  circumstances.    By  the  by,  I  saw  his  i  shame,  and  a  broken  heart,  and  an  early  death  ? 


Royal  Highness  yesterday.  •  Poor  Vernon!'  said  he 
'  would  a  hundred  pounds  do  him  any  good?'  So  we 
don't  forget  you,  tnon  cher.  Ah!  how  we  missed  you 
at  the  Beefsteak!  Never  shall  we  know  again  so  glor- 
ious a  bo7i  vivant.  You  would  laugh  to  hear  L  at- 
tempting to  echo  your  old  jokes.  But  time  presses:  I 
must  be  off  to  the  House.  You  know  what  a  motion 
It  is!    Would  to  Heaven  you  were  to  bring  it  on 


But  listen,  Constance!  Are  yow  listening? — 
attentively? — Well!  note  now, '  I  am  a  just 
man.  I  do  not  blame  my  noble  friends,  my 
gentle  patrons,  for  this.  No:  If  I  were  for- 
getful of  my  interests,  if  I  preferred  their 
pleasurs  to  my  happiness  aud  honor,  that  was 


stead  of  that  ass  T  .   Adieu!   I  wish  I  could  come  !  my  crime,  and  I  deserve  the  punishment  !  But 

vnnr„?h"v''T'"T",^'^5' look  you,-Time  went  l,y,  and  my  constitution 
you  any  books  from  Hookham's  ?  ,     ,  , 

was  broken;  debts  came  upon  me;  I  could  not 

pay;  men  mistrusted  my  word;  my  name  in 
the  country  fell  !  With  my  health,  my  genius 
deserted  me;  I  was  no  longer  useful  to  my 
party;  I  lost  my  seat  in  parliament;  and  when 
I  was  on  a  sick  bed — you  remember  it,  Con- 
stance— the  bailiffs  came,  and  tore  me  away 
for  a  paltry  debt — the  value  of  one  of  those 
suppers  the  Prince  used  to  beg  me  to  give  him. 
From  that  time  my  fam.iliars  forsook  me  ! 
— not  a  visit,  not  a  kind  act,  not  a  ser- 
vice for   him  whose  day  of  work  was  over  ! 


any  books  from  Hookham's 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  Flamborough." 

This  is  the  man  whom  I  made  Secretary 
of  State,  said  Vernon.  Very  well  !— Oh, 
it's  very  well, — very  well  indeed  !  Let  me 
kiss  thee,  my  girl.  Poor  Constance  !  You 
will  have  good  friends  when  I  am  dead  !  they 
will  be  proud  enough  to  be  kind  to  Vernon's 
daughter,  when  Death  has  shown  them  that 
Vernon  is  a  loss.  You  are  very  handsome. 
Your  poor  mother's  eyes  and  hair— my  father's 
splendid  brow  and  lip;  and  your  figure,  even 
now  so  stately  I    They  will  court  you:  you 


Poor  Vernon's  character  was  gone  !  Shock- 
ingly involved — could  not  perform  his  prom- 


will  have  lords  and  great  men  enough  at  your  |  ises  to  his  creditors— always  so  extravagant — 
feet;  but  you  will  never  forget  this  night,  nor  i  quite  unprincipled— must  give  him  up  !  ' 
the  agony  of  your  father's  death-bed  face,  and  I  "  In  those  sentences  lies  the  secret  of  their 
the  brand  they  have  burned  in  his  heart.  And;  conduct.  They  did  not  remember  that  >^ 
now,  Constance,  give  me  the  Bible  in  which  |  them,  by  them,  the  character  was  gone,  the 
you  read  to  me  this  morning:— that  will  do:— '  promises  broken,  the  ruin  incurred!  They 
stand  away  from  the  light  and  fix  your  eyes  on  !  thought  not  how  I  had  served  them;  how  my 
mine,  and  listen  as  if  your  soul  were  in  your  \  best  years  had  been  devoted  to  advance  them 

I — to  ennoble  their  cause  in  the  lying  page  of 
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Histoiy  !  All  this  was  not  thought  of:  my 
life  was  reduced  to  two  epochs — that  of  use  to 
them — that  not.  During  the  first,  I  was  hon- 
ored; during  the  last,  I  was  left  to  starve — to 
rot  !  Who  freed  me  from  prison  ? — who  pro- 
tects me  now  ?  One  of  my  '  party  ' — my  '  no- 
ble friends' — my  'honorable,  right  honorable 
friends  ? '  No  !  a  tradesman  whom  I  once 
i^erved  in  my  holyda}',  and  who  alone,  of  all  the 
world,  forgets  me  not  in  my  penance.  You 
see  gratitude,  friendship,  spring  up  only  in 
middle  life;  they  grow  not  in  high  stations  ! 

"  And  now,  come  nearer,  for  my  voice  fal- 
ters, and  I  would  have  these  words  distinctly 
heard.  Child,  girl  as  you  are — you  I  consider 
pledged  to  record,  to  fulfil  my  desire — my 
curse  !  Lay  your  hand  on  mine;  swear  that 
through  life  to  death, — swear  !  You  speak 
not  !  repeat  my  words  after  me:  " — Constance 
obeyed: — "through  life  to  death;  through 
good,  through  ill,  through  weakness,  through 
power,  you  will  devote  yourself  to  humble,  to 
abase  that  party  from  whom  your  father  re- 
ceived ingratitude,  mortification,  and  death  ! 
Swear  that  you  will  not  marry  a  poor  and 
powerless  man,  who  cannot  minister  to  the 
ends  of  that  solemn  retribution  I  invoke  ! 
Swear  that  you  will  seek  to  marry  from 
amongst  the  great;  not  through  love,  not 
through  ambition,  but  through  hate,  and  for 
revenge  !  You  will  seek  to  rise  that  you  may 
humble  those  who  have  betrayed  me  !  In  the 
social  walks  of  life  you  will  delight  to  gall 
their  vanities;  in  state-intrigues,  you  will  em- 
brace every  measure  that  can  bring  them  to 
their  eternal  downfall.  For  this  great  end 
you  will  pursue  all  means: — What  !  you  hesi- 
tate ?  Repeat,  repeat,  repeat  ! — You  will  lie, 
cringe,  fawn,  and  think  vice  not  vice,  if  it 
bring  you  one  jot  nearer  to  Revenge  !  With 
this  curse  on  my  foes  I  entwine  my  blessing, 
dear,  dear  Constance  on  you, — you,  who  have 
nursed,  watched,  all  but  saved  me  !  God,  God 
bless  you,  my  child!"  And  Vernon  burst 
into  tears. 

It  was  two  hours  after  this  singular  scene, 
and  exactly  in  the  third  hour  of  morning,  that 
Vernon  woke  from  a  short  and  troubled  sleep, 
The  grey  dawn  (for  the  time  was  the  height  of 
summer)  already  began  to  labor  through  the 
shades  and  against  the  stars  of  night.  A  raw 
and  comfortless  chill  crept  over  the  earth,  and 
saddened  the  air  in  the  death-chamber.    Con- i 


'  stance  sate  by  her  father's  bed,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  and  her  cheek  more  wan  than  ever 
by  the  pale  light  of  that  crude  and  cheerless 
dawn.  When  Vernon  woke,  his  eyes,  glazed 
with  death,  rolled  faintly  towards  her,  fixing 
and  dimming  in  their  sockets  as  ^hey  gazed; — 
his  throat  rattled.  But  for  one  moment  his 
voice  found  vent;  a  ray  shot  across  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  uttered  his  last  words — -words 
that  sank  at  once  and  eternally  to  the  core  of 
his  daughter's  heart — words  that  ruled  her 
life,  and  sealed  her  destiny: — "Constance,  re- 
member— the  Oath — Revenge  !  " 


CHAPTER  II. 

Remark  on  the  Tenure  of  Life. — The  Coffins  of  Great 
Men  seldom  Neglected, — Constance  takes  Refuge 
with  Lady  Erpingham. — The  Heroine's  Accomplish- 
ments and  Character. — The  Manoeuvring  Tempera- 
ment. 

What  a  strange  life  this  is  !  what  puppets 
we  are  !  How  terrible  an  enigma  is  Fate  ! 
I  never  set  my  foot  without  my  door,  but  what 
the  fearful  darkness  that  broods  over  the  next 
moment  rushes  upon  me.  How  awful  an 
event  may  hang  over  our  hearts  !  The  sword 
is  always  above  us,  seen  or  invisible. 

And  with  this  life — this  scene  of  darkness 
and  dread — some  men  would  have  us  so  con- 
tented as  to  desire,  to  ask  for  no  other  ! 

Constance  was  now  without  a  near  relation 
in  the  world.  But  her  father  predicted  rightly: 
vanity  supplied  the  place  of  affection.  Vernon, 
who  for  eighteen  months  preceding  his  death 
had  struggled  with  the  sharpest  afflictions  of 
want — Vernon,  deserted  in  life  by  all,  was  in- 
terred with  the  insulting  ceremonials  of  pomp 
and  state.  Six  nobles  bore  his  pall:  long- 
trains  of  carriages  attended  his  funeral:  the 
journals  were  filled  with  outlines  of  his  biogra- 
phy and  lamentations  at  his  decease.  They 
buried  him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  they 
made  subscriptions  for  a  monument  in  the 
very  best  sort  of  marble.  Lady  Erpingham,  a 
distant  connection  of  the  deceased,  invited 
Constance  to  live  with  her;  and  Constance  of 
course  consented,  for  she  had  no  alternative. 

On  the  day  that  she  arrived  at  Lady  Erping- 
ham's  house,  in  Hill  Street,  there  were  several 
persons  present  in  the  drawing-room. 
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"  I  fear,  poor  girl,"  said  Lady  Erpingham, — 
for  they  were  talking  of  Constance's  expected 
arrival, — "  I  fear  that  she  will  be  qnite  abashed 
by  seeing  so  many  of  us,  and  under  snch  un- 
happy circumstances." 

"  How  old  is  she  ?  "  asked  a  beauty. 

"About  thirteen,  I  believe." 
Handsome  ? " 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  since  she  was  seven 
years  old.  She  promised  then  to  be  very 
beautiful:  but  she  was  a  remarkably  shy,  silent 
child." 

"  Miss  Vernon,"  said  the  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers, throwing  open  the  door. 

With  the  slow  step  and  self-possessed  air  of 
womanhood,  but  with  a  far  haughtier  and  far 
colder  mien  than  women  commonly  assume, 
Constance  Vernon  walked  through  the  long 
apartment,  and  greeted  her  future  guardian. 
Though  every  eye  was  on  her,  she  did  not 
blush;  though  the  Queens  of  the  London 
World  were  round  her,  her  gait  and  air  were 
more  royal  than  all.  Every  one  present  ex- 
perienced a  revulsion  of  feeling.  They  were 
prepared  for  pity;  this  was  no  case  in  which  pity 
could  be  given.  Even  the  words  of  protection 
died  on  Lady  Erpingham's  lip,  and  she  it  was 
who  felt  bashful  and  disconcerted. 

I  intend  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  years  that 
clasped  till  Constance  became  a  woman.  Let 
us  glance  at  her  education.  Vernon  had  not  only 
had  her  instructed  in  the  French  and  Italian; 
but,  a  deep  and  impassioned  scholar  himself, 
he  had  taught  her  the  elements  of  the  two 
great  languages  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
treasures  of  those  lano^uages  she  afterwards 
conquered  of  her  own  accord. 

Lady  Erpingham  had  one  daughter,  who 
married  when  Constance  had  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen.  The  advantages  Lady  Eleanor 
Erpingham  possessed  in  her  masters  and  her 
governess,  Constance  shared.  Miss  Vernon 
drew  well,  and  sang  divinely;  but  she  made  no 
very  great  proficiency  in  the  science  of  music. 
To  say  truth,  her  mind  was  somewhat  too  stern, 
and  somewhat  too  intent  on  other  subjects,  to 
surrender  to  that  most  jealous  of  accomplish- 
ments the  exclusive  devotion  it  requires. 

But  of  all  her  attractions,  and  of  all  the 
evidences  of  her  cultivated  mind,  none  equalled 
the  extraordinary  grace  of  her  conversation. 
Wholly  disregarding  the  conventional  leading- 
strings  in  which  the  minds  of  young  ladies  are 


accustomed  to  be  held — leading-strings,  dis- 
guised by  the  name  of  "proper  diffidence*' 
and  "  becoming  modesty," — she  never  scrupled 
to  share,  nay,  to  lead,  discussions  even  of  a 
grave  and  solid  nature.  Still  less  did  she 
scruple  to  adorn  the  common  trifles  that  make 
the  sum  of  conversation  with  the  fascinations 
of  a  wit,  which,  playful  yet  deep,  rivalled  even 
the  paternal  source  from  which  it  v,as  in- 
herited. 

It  seems  something  odd  enough  to  me,  that 
while  young  ladies  are  so  sedulously  taught 
the  accomplishmients  that  a  husband  disre- 
gards, they  are  never  taught  the  great  one  he 
v/ould  prize.  They  are  taught  to  be  exhibitors; 
he  wants  a  companion.  He  wants  neither  a 
singing  animial,  nor  a  drawing  animal,  nor  a 
dancing  animal;  he  wants  a  talking  animal. 
But  to  talk  they  are  never  taught;  all  they 
know  of  a  conversation  is  slander,  and  that 
"comes  by  nature." 

But  Constance  did  talk  beautifully,  not  like 
a  pedant,  or  blue,  or  a  Frenchwoman.  A 
child  would  have  been  as  much  charmed  with 
her  as  a  scholar;  but  botli  would  have  been 
charmed.  Her  father's  eloquence  had  de- 
scended to  her:  but  in  him  eloquence  ccm- 
maneled;  in  her  it  won.  Inhere  was  another 
trait  she  possessed  in  common  with  her  father: 
Vernon  (as  most  disappointed  men  are  wont) 
had  done  the  world  injustice  by  his  accusa- 
tions. It  was  not  his  poverty  and  his  dis- 
tresses alone  which  had  induced  his  party  to 
look  coolly  on  his  declining  day.  They  were 
not  without  some  apparent  excuse  for  deser- 
tion— they  doubted  his  sincerity.  It  is  true 
that  it  was  without  actual  cause.  No  modern 
politician  had  ever  been  more  consistent.  He 
had  refused  bribes,  though  poor;  and  place, 
though  ambitious.  But  he  was  essentially — 
here  is  the  secret — essentially  an  intriguant. 
Bred  in  the  old  school  of  policy,  he  thought 
that  manoeuvring  was  wisdom,  and  duplicity 
the  art  of  governing.  Like  Lysander,*  he 
loved  plotting,  yet  neglected  self-interest. 
There  was  not  a  man  less  open,  or  more 
honest.  This  character,  so  rare  in  all  countries, 
is  especially  so  in  England.  Your  blunt 
squires,  your  politicians  at  Bellamy's,  do  not 
comprehend  it.  They  saw  in  Vernon  the  arts 
which  deceive  enemies,  and  they  dreaded  lest, 


*  Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Lysander." 
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though  his  friends,  they  themselves  should  be 
deceived.  This  disposition,  so  fatal  to  Ver- 
non, his  daughter  inherited.  With  a  dark, 
bold,  and  passionate  genius,  which  in  a  man 
would  have  led  to  the  highest  enterprises,  she 
linked  the  feminine  love  of  secrecy  and  schem- 
ing. To  borrow  again  from  Plutarch  and 
Lysander,  "  When  the  skin  of  the  lion  fell 
short,  she  was  quite  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  eked  out  with  the  fox's." 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Hero  Introduced  to  our  Reader's  Notice.— Dia- 
logue between  Himself  and  his  Father. —  Percy 
Godolphin's  Character  as  a  Boy. — The  Catastrophe 
of  his  School  Life. 

"  Percy,  remember  that  it  is  to-morrow  you 
will  return  to  school,"  said  Mr.  Godolphin  to 
his  only  son. 

Percy  pouted,  and  after  a  momentay  silence 
replied,  "  Xo,  father,  I  think  I  shall  go  to  Mr. 
Saville's.  He  has  asked  me  to  spend  a  month 
with  him;  and  he  says  rightly  that  I  shall 
learn  more  with  him  than  at  Dr.  Shallowell's, 
where  I  am  already  head  of  the  sixth  form." 

•  Mr.  Saville  is  a  coxcomb,  and  you  are  an- 
other !  "  replied  the  father,  who,  dressed  in  an 
old  flannel  dressing-gown,  with  a  worn  velvet 
cap  on  his  head,  and  cowering  gloomily  over  a 
wretched  fire,  seemed  no  bad  personification  of 
that  mixture  of  half-hypochondriac,  half-miser, 
which  he  was  in  reality.  Don't  talk  to  me  of 
going  to  town,  sir,  or  " 

"  Father,"  interrupted  Percy,  in  a  cool  and 
nonchalant  tone,  as  he  folded  his  arms,  and 
looked  straight  and  shrewdly  on  the  paternal 
face — "  father,  let  us  understand  each  other. 
My  schooling,  I  suppose,  is  rather  an  ex- 
pensive affair  ? " 

*'  You  may  well  say  that,  sir  !  Expensive  ! 
— it  is  frightful,  horrible,  ruinous  ! — Expen- 
sive !  Twenty  pounds  a-year  board  and  Latin; 
five  guineas  washing;  five  more  for  Avriting 
and  arithmetic.  Sir,  if  I  were  not  resolved 
that  you  should  not  want  education,  though 
you  may  want  fortune,  I  should— yes,  I  should 
 What  do  you  mean,  sir?— you  are  laugh- 
ing !  Is  this  your  respect,  your  gratitude,  to 
your  father  ?  " 

A  slicjht  shade  fell  over  the  bright  and  intel- 
ligent countenance  of  the  boy. 


"  Don't  let  us  talk  of  gratitude,"  said  he, 
sadly;  Heaven  knows  what  either  you  or  I 
have  to  be  grateful  for  !  Fortune  has  left  to 
your  proud  name  but  these  bare  walls  and  a 
handful  of  barren  acres;  to  me  she  gave  a 
father's  affection — not  such  as  Nature  had 
made  it,  but  cramped  and  soured  by  misfor- 
tunes." 

Here  Percy  paused,  and  his  father  seemed 
also  struck  and  affected.  "  Let  us,"  re- 
newed, in  a  lighter  strain,  this  singular  boy, 
who  might  have  passed,  by  some  months,  his 
sixteenth  year, — "  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  ac- 
commodate matters  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 
You  can  ill  afford  my  schooling,  and  I  am  re- 
solved that  at  sch'jol  I  will  not  stay.  Saville  is  a 
relation  of  ours;  he  has  taken  a  fancy  to  me; 
he  has  even  hinted  that  he  may  leave  me  his 
fortune;  and  he  has  promised,  at  least,  to 
afford  me  a  home  and  his  tuition  as  long  as  I 
like.  Give  me  free  pass-port  hereafter  to 
come  and  go  as  I  list,  and  I  in  turn,  will  en- 
gage never  to  cost  you  another  shilling.  Come, 
sir,  shall  it  be  a  compact?" 

"  You  wound  me,  Percy,"  said  the  father, 
with  a  mournful  pride  in  his  tone;  "I  have 
not  deserved  this,  at  least  from  you.  You 
know  not,  boy — you  know  not  all  that  has 
hardened  this  heart;  but  to  you  it  has  7iot 
been  hard,  and  a  taunt  from  you — 3^es,  that  /y 
the  serpent's  tooth  !  " 

Percy  in  an  instant  was  at  his  father's  feet; 
he  seized  both  his  hands,  and  burst  into  a 
passionate  fit  of  tears.  "  Forgive  me,"  he 
said,  in  broken  words;  '-I — I  meant  not  to 
taunt  you.  I  am  but  a  giddy  boy  ! — send  me 
to  school  ! — do  with  me  as  you  will  !  " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head 
gently,  ''you  know  not  what  pain  a  son's  bitter 
word  can  send  to  a  parent's  heart.  But  it  is 
all  natural,  perfectly  natural  !  You  would  re- 
proach me  with  a  love  of  money,  it  is  the  sin 
to  which  youth  is  the  least  lenient.  But  what  ! 
can  I  look  round  the  world  and  not  see  its 
value,  its  necessity?  Year  after  year,  from  my 
first  manhood,  I  have  toiled  and  toiled  to  pre- 
serve from  the  hammer  these  last  remnants  of 
my  ancestor's  domains.  Year  after  year  fortune 
has  slipped  from  my  grasp;  and,  after  all  my 
efforts,  and  towards  the  close  of  a  long  life,  I 
stand  on  the  very  verge  of  penury.  But  you 
cannot  tell — no  man  whose  heart  is  not  seared 
with  many  years  can  tell,  or  can  appreciate, 
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the  motives  that  have  formed  my  character. 
You,  however," — and  his  voice  softened  as  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  son's  head — "  you,  how- 
ever,— the  gay,  the  bold,  the  young, — should 
not  have  your  brow  ciossed  and  your  eye 
dimmed  by  the  cares  that  surround  me.  Go  ! 
I  will  accompany  you  to  town;  I  will  see 
Saville  myself.  If  he  be  one  with  whom  my 
son  can,  at  so  tender  an  age,  be  safely  trusted, 
you  shall  pay  him  the  visit  you  wish." 

Percy  would  have  replied,  but  his  father 
checked  him;  and  before  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing, the  father  had  resolved  to  forget  as  much 
as  he  pleased  of  the  conversation. 

The  elder  Godolphin  was  one  of  those 
characters  on  whom  it  is  vain  to  attempt  making 
a  permament  impression.  The  habits  of  his 
mind  were  durably  formed:  like  waters,  they 
yielded  to  any  sudden  intrusion,  but  closed  in- 
stantly again.  Early  in  life  he  had  been 
taught  that  he  ought  to  marry  an  heiress  for 
the  benefit  of  his  estate — his  ancestral  estate; 
the  restoration  of  which  he  had  been  bred  to 
consider  the  grand  object  and  ambition  of  life. 
His  views  had  been  strangely  baffled;  but  the 
more  they  were  thwarted  the  more  pertina- 
ciously he  clung  to  them.  Naturally  kind,  gen- 
erous, and  social,  he  had  sunk,  at  length,  into 
the  anchorite  aud  the  miser.  All  other  specu- 
lations that  should  retrieve  his  ancestral  hon- 
ors had  failed:  but  there  is  one  speculation 
that  never  fails — the  speculation  of  savifig  ! 
It  was  to  this  that  he  now  indissolubly  attached 
himself.  At  moments  he  was  open  to  all  his 
old  habits;  but  such  moments  were  rare  and 
few.  A  cold,  hard,  frosty  penuriousness  was 
his  prevalent  characteristic.  He  had  sent  his 
son,  with  eighteenpence  in  his  pocket,  to  a 
school  of  twenty  pounds  a-year;  where,  natur- 
ally enough,  he  learned  nothing  but  mischief 
and  cricket:  yet  he  conceived  that  his  son 
owed  him  eternal  obligations. 

Luckily  for  Percy,  he  was  an  especial  favor- 
ite with  a  certain  not  uncelebrated  character 
of  the  name  of  Saville;  and  Saville  claimed  the 
privilege  of  a  relation  to  supply  him  with 
money  and  receive  him  at  his  home.  Wild, 
passionate,  fond  to  excess  of  pleasure,  the 
young  Godolphin  caught  eagerly  at  these  oc- 
casional visits;  and  at  each  his  mind,  keen 
and  penetrating  as  it  natural!}^  was,  took  new  i 
flights  and  revelled  in  new  views.  He  was  I 
already  the  leader  of  his  school,  the  torment  1 


of  the  master,  and  the  lover  of  the  master's 
daughter.  He  was  sixteen  years  old,  but  a 
character.  A  secret  pride,  a  secret  bitterness, 
and  an  open  wit  and  recklessness  of  bearing,  ren- 
dered him  to  all  seeming  a  boy  more  endowed 
with  energies  than  affections.  Yet  a  kind 
word  from  a  friend's  lips  w-as  never  without 
its  effect  on  him,  and  he  might  have  been  led 
by  the  silk  while  he  would  have  snapped  the 
chain.  But  these  were  his  boyish  traits  of 
mind:  the  world  soon  altered  them. 

The  subject  of  the  visit  to  Saville  was  not 
again  touched  upon.  A  little  reflection  showed 
Mr.  Godolphin  how  nugatory  were  the  prom- 
ises of  a  schoolboy  that  he  should  not  cost 
his  father  another  shilling;  and  he  knew  that 
Saville's  house  was  not  exactly  the  spot  in 
which  economy  was  best  learned.  He  thought 
it,  therefore,  more  prudent  that  his  son  should 
return  to  school. 

To  school  W'Cnt  Percy  Godolphin;  and  about 
three  weeks  afterwards,  Percy  Godolphin  was 
condemned  to.  expulsion  for  returning,  with 
considerable  unction,  a  slap  in  the  face  that  he 
had  received  from  Dr.  Sballowell.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  his  father's  arrival,  Percy  made  up 
a  small  bundle  of  clothes,  let  himself  drop,  by 
the  help  of  the  bed-curtains,  from  the  wnndow 
of  the  room  in  w^hich  he  was  confined,  and  to- 
words  the  close  of  a  fine  summer's  evening, 
found  himself  on  the  highroad  between  *  *  *  * 
and  London,  with  independence  at  his  heart 
and  (Saville's  last  gift)  ten  guineas  in  his 
pocket. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Percy's  First  adventure  as  a  Free  Agent. 

It  was  a  fine,  picturesque  outline  of  road  on 
which  the  young  outcast  found  himself  jour- 
neying, whither  he  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
His  heart  was  full  of  enterprise  and  the  un- 
fleshed valor  of  inexperience.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded several  miles,  and  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  was  setting  in,  when  he  observed  a 
stage  coach  crawling  heavily  up  a  hill,  a  little 
a-head  of  him,  and  a  tall,  well-shaped  man, 
w^alking  alongside  of  it,  and  gesticulating 
somewhat  violently.  Godolphin  remarked  him. 
!  with  some  curiosity;  and  the  man,  turning 
I  abruptly  round,  perceived,  and  in  his  turn  no- 
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ticed  every  inquisitively,  the  person  and  aspect 
of  the  young  traveller. 

"  And  how  now  ?  "  said  he,  presently  and  in 
an  agreeable  though  familiar  and  unceremoni- 
ous tone  of  voice;  whither  are  you  bound 
this  time  of  day  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  business  of  yours,  friend,"  said  the 
boy,  with  the  proud  petulance  of  his  age; 

mind  what  belongs  to  yourself." 

"  You  are  sharp  on  me,  young  sir,"  returned 
the  other:  "  but  it  is  our  business  to  be  loqua- 
cious.    Know,    sir,"  and  the  stranger 

frowned — "  that  we  have  ordered  many  a 
taller  fellow  than  yourself  to  execution,  for  a 
much  smaller  insolence  than  you  seem  capable 
of." 

A  laugh  from  the  coach  caused  Godolphin 
to  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  the  door  of  the 
vehicle  half  open,  as  if  for  coolness,  and  an 
arch  female  face  looking  down  on  him. 

"You  are  merry  on  me,  I  see,"  said  Percy; 
come  out,  and  I'll  be  even  with  you,  pretty 
one." 

The  lady  laughed  yet  more  loudly  at  the 
premature  gallantry  of  the  traveller,  but  the 
man,  without  heeding  her,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  Percy's  shoulder,  said — 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  live  at  B  *  *  *  ? "  naming 
the  town  they  were  now  approaching. 

Not  I,"  said  Godolphin,  freeing  himself 
from  the  intrusion. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  sleep  there  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  shall." 

"You  are  too  young  to  travel  alone." 

"  And  you  are  too  old  to  make  such  imper- 
tinent remarks,"  retorted  Godolphin,  reddening 
with  anger. 

"  Faith,  I  like  this  spirit,  my  Hotspur,"  said 
the  stranger,  cooly.  "  If  you  are  really  going 
to  put  up  for  the  night  at  B  '•^  *  suppose  we 
sup  together  ?  " 

"  And  who  and  what  are  you  ?  "  asked  Percy 
bluntly. 

"  Anything  and  everything  I  in  other  words, 
an  actor  !  " 

"  And  the  young  lady  ?  " 

"Is  our  prima  donna.  In  fact,  except  our 
driver,  the  coach  holds  none  but  the  ladies  and 
gentleman  of  our  company.  We  have  made 
an  excellent  harvest  at  A  *  *  *  and  we  are 
now  on  our  way  to  the  theatre  at  B  *  *  *  *  ; 
pretty  theatre  it  is,  too,  and  has  been  known  to 
hold    seventy-one    pounds   eight  shillings." 


Here  the  actor  fell  into  a  revery;  and  Percy, 
moving  nearer  to  the  coach-door,  glanced  at 
the  damsel,  who  returned  the  look  with  a  laugh 
which,  though  coquettish,  was  too  low  and 
musical  to  be  called  bold. 

"  So  that  gentleman,  so  free  and  easy  in  his 
manners,  is  not  your  husband  ^" 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  Do  you  think  1  should 
be  so  gay  if  we  were  ?  But,  pooh  !  what  can 
you  know  of  married  life?  No  !"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  pretty  air  of  mock  dignity;  "  I 
am  the  Belvidera,  the  Calista,  of  the  company; 
— above  all  control,  all  husbanding,  and  reap- 
ing thirty-three  shillings  a-week." 

"  But  are  you  above  lovers  as  well  as  hus- 
bands?" asked  Percy,  with  a  rakish  air,  bor- 
rowed from  Saville. 

"  Bless  the  boy  !  No:  but  then  my  lovers 
must  be  at  least  as  tall,  and  at  least  as  rich, 
and,  I  am  afraid,  at  least  as  old  as  m.yself." 

"  Don't  frighten  yourself,  my  dear,"  returned 
Percy;  "  /  was  not  about  to  make  love  to  you," 

"  Were  you  not  ?  Yes,  you  were,  and  you 
know  it.    But  why  will  not  you  sup  with  us  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  indeed  ?  "  thought  Percy,  as  the 
idea,  thus  more  enticingly  put  than  it  was  at 
first,  pressed  upon  him.  "  If  yoit  ask  me," 
said  he,  "  I  will." 

"  I  do  ask  you,  then,"  said  the  actress;  and 
here  the  hero  of  the  company  turned  abruptly 
round  with  a  theatrical  start  and  exclaimed, 
"  To  sup,  or  not  to  sup  ?  that  is  the  question," 

"  To  sup,  sir,"  said  Godolphin. 

"  Very  well  !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Had 
you  not  better  mount  and  rest  yourself  in  the 
coach  ?  You  can  take  my  place — I  am  study- 
ing a  new  part.  We  have  two  miles  farther  to 
B****  yet." 

Percy  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  soon 
by  the  side  of  the  pretty  actress.  The  horses 
broke  into  a  slow  trot,  and  thus,  delighted  with 
his  adventure,  the  son  of  the  ascetic  Godol- 
phin, the  pupil  of  the  courtly  Saville,  entered 
the  town  of  B  ^  *  and  commenced  his  first 
independent  campaign  in  the  great  world. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  mummers. — Godolphin  in  love. — The  effect  of 
Fanny  Millinger's  acting  upon  him. — The  two  offers. 
— Godolphin  quits  the  players. 

Our  travellers  stopped  at  the  first  inn  in  the 
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outskirts  of  the  town.  Here  they  were  shown 
into  a  large  room  on  the  ground-floor,  sanded, 
with  a  long  table  in  the  centre;  and,  before 
the  supper  was  served,  Percy  had  leisure  to 
examine  all  the  companions  with  whom  he 
had  associated  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  an  old  gentle- 
man, of  the  age  of  sixty-three,  in  a  bob- wig, 
and  inclined  to  be  stout,  who  always  played 
the  lover.  He  was  equally  excellent  in  the 
pensive  Rojneo  and  the  bustling  Rapid.  He 
had  an  ill  way  of  talking  off  the  stage,  partly 
because  he  had  lost  all  his  front  teeth:  a  cir- 
cumstance which  made  him  avoid,  in  general, 
those  parts  in  which  he  had  to  force  a  great 
deal  of  laughter.  Next,  there  was  a  little 
girl,  of  about  fourteen,  who  played  angels, 
fairies,  and  at  a  pinch,  was  very  effective  as 
an  old  woman.  Thirdly,  there  was  our  free- 
and-easy  cavalier,  who,  having  a  loud  voice  and 
a  manly  presence,  usually  performed  the  tyrant. 
He  was  great  in  "  ^lacbeth,"  greater  in 
"Bombastes  Furioso."  Fourthly,  came  this 
gentleman's  wife,  a  pretty,  slatternish  woman, 
much  painted.  She  usually  performed  the 
second  female — the  confidant,  the  chamber- 
maid—the Emilia  to  the  Desdemona.  And 
fifthly,  was  Percy's  new  inamorata, — a  girl  of 
about  one-and-twenty,  fair,  with  2.7iez  ?^cfrousse: 
beautiful  auburn  hair,  that  w^as  always  a  little 
dishevelled;  the  prettiest  mouth,  teeth,  and 
dimple  imaginable;  a  natural  color;  and  a 
person  that  promised  to  incline  hereafter 
tov/ards  that  roundness  of  proportion  which 
is  more  dear  to  the  sensual  than  the  romantic. 
This  girl,  whose  name  was  Fanny  Millinger, 
was  of  so  frank,  good-humored,  and  lively  a 
turn,  that  she  v/as  the  idol  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  her  superiority  in  acting  was  never 
made  a  matter  of  jealousy.  Actors  may  be- 
lieve this,  or  not,  as  they  please." 

"  But  is  this  all  your  company  ? "  said 
Percy. 

"  All  ?  no  !  "  replied  Fanny,  taking  of  her 
bonnet,  and  curling  up  her  tresses  by  the  help 
of  a  dim  glass.  ^'  The  rest  are  provided  at  the 
theatre  along  with  the  candle-snuffer  and 
scene-shifters;  part  of  the  fixed  property. 
Why  won't  jw/  take  to  the  stage  ?  I  wish  you 
would  !  you  would  make  a  very  respectable — 
page." 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  said  Percy,  exceedingly 
offended. 


Come,  come  ! "  cried  the  actress,  clapping 
her  hands,  and  perfectly  unheeding  his  dis- 
pleasure— "  Why  don't  you  help  me  off  with 
my  cloak  ? — why  don't  you  set  me  a  chair? — 
why  don't  you  take  this  great  box  out  of  my 

way  ? — why  don't  you   Heaven  help  me  !  " 

and  she  stamped  her  little  foot  quite  seriously 
on  the  floor.  A  pretty  person  for  a  lover 
you  are  !  " 

"  Oho  !  then  I  a??i  a  lover,  you  acknowl- 
edge ?  " 

"  Nonsense  ! — get  a  chair  next  me  at  sup- 
per." 

The  young  Godolphin  vras  perfectly  fasci- 
nated by  the  lively  actress;  and  it  was  with  no 
small  interest  that  he  stationed  himself  the 
following  night  in  the  stage-box  of  the  little 
theatre  at  *  to  see  how  his  Fanny  acted. 
The  house  was  tolerably  v/ell  filled,  and  the 
play  was  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  The 
male  parts  were,  on  the  whole,  respectably 
managed;  though  Percy  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  a  man,  who  had  joined 
the  corps  that  morning,  blessed  with  the  most 
solemn  countenance  in  the  world — a  fine 
Roman  nose,  and  a  forehead  like  a  sage's — 
was  now  dressed  in  nankeen  tights,  and  a 
coat  without  skirts,  splitting  the  sides  of 
the  gallery  in  the  part  of  Tony  Lumpkin. 
But  into  the  heroine,  Fanny  Millinger.  threw 
a  grace,  a  sweetness,  a  simple,  yet  dignified 
spirit  of  true  love,  that  at  once  charmed  and 
astonished  all  present.  The  applause  was  un- 
bounded; and  Percy  Godolphin  felt  proud  of 
himself  for  having  admired  one  whom  every 
one  else  seemed  also  resolved  upon  admiring. 

When  the  comedy  was  finished,  he  went  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  the 
rank  which  intellect  bestows.  This  idle  girl, 
with  whom  he  had  before  been  so  familiar; 
who  had  seemed  to  him,  boy  as  he  was,  only 
made  for  jesting,  and  conquetry,  and  trifling, 
he  now  felt  to  be  raised  to  a  sudden  eminence 
that  startled  and  abashed  him.  He  became 
shy  and  awkward,  and  stood  at  a  distance 
stealing  a  glance  towards  her,  but  without  the 
courage  to  approach  and  compliment  her. 

The  quick  eye  of  the  actress  detected  the 
effect  she  had  produced.  She  was  naturally 
pleased  at  it,  and  coming  up  to  Godolphin, 
she  touched  his  shoulder,  and  with  a  smile 
rendered  still  more  brilliant  by  the  rogue  yet 
unwashed    from   the  dimpled  cheeks,  said  — 
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"  Well,  most  awkward  swain  ?  no  flattery  ready 
for  me  ?  Go  to  !  you  won't  suit  me:  get 
yourself  another  empress  !  " 

"You  have  pleased  me  into  respecting  you," 
said  Godolphin. 

There  was  a  delicacy  in  the  expression  that 
was  very  characteristic  of  the  real  mind  of 
the  speaker,  though  that  mmd  was  not  yet 
developed;  and  the  pretty  actress  was  touched 
by  it  at  the  moment,  though,  despite  the 
grace  of  her  acting,  she  was  by  nature  far 
to  volatile  to  think  it  at  all  advantageous  to 
be  respected  on  the  long  run.  She  did  not 
act  in  the  after-piece,  and  Godolphin  es- 
corted her  home  to  the  inn. 

So  long  as  his  ten  guineas  lasted — which  the 
reader  will  conceive  was  not  very  long — Go- 
dolphin stayed  with  the  gay  troop,  as  the 
welcome  lover  of  its  chief  ornament.  To  her 
he  confided  his  name  and  history:  she  laughed 
heartily  at  the  latter — for  she  was  one  of 
Venus's  true  children,  fond  of  striking  mirth 
out  of  all  subjects.  But  what,"  said  she, 
patting  his  cheek  affectionately,  what  should 
hinder  you  from  joining  us  for  a  little  while  ? 
I  could  teach  you  to  be  an  actor  in  three  les- 
sons. Come  now,  attend  !  It  is  but  a  mere 
series  of  tricks,  this  art  that  seems  to  you  so 
admirable." 

Godolphin  grew  embarrassed.  There  was 
in  him  a  sort  of  hidden  pride  that  could  never 
endure  to  subject  itself  to  the  censure  of 
others.  He  had  no  propensity  to  imitation, 
and  he  had  a  strong  susceptibility  to  the  ridicu- 
lous. These  traits  of  mind  thus  early  de- 
veloped— which  in  later  life  prevented  his  ever 
finding  fit  scope  for  his  natural  powers,  which 
made  him  too  proud  to  bustle  and  too  philo- 
sophical to  shine — were  of  service  to  him  on  this 
occasion,  and  preserved  him  from  the  danger 
into  which  he  might  otherwise  have  fallen. 
He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  act:  the  fair 
Fanny  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  "  Yet 
stay  with  us,"  said  she,  tenderly,  "  and  share 
my  poor  earnings." 

Godolphin  started;  and  in  the  wonderful 
contradictions  of  the  proud  human  heart,  this 
generous  offer  from  the  poor  actress  gave  him 
a  distaste,  a  displeasure,  that  almost  reconciled 
him  to  parting  from  her.  It  seemed  to  open 
to  him  at  once  the  equivocal  mode  of  life  he 
had  entered  upon.  "  No,  Fanny,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause,    I  am  here  because  I  resolved 


to  be  independent:  I  cannot,  therefore,  choose 
dependence." 

"  Miss  Millinger  is  wanted  instantly  for  re- 
hearsal," said  the  little  girl  who  acted  fairies 
and  old  women,  putting  her  head  suddenly  into 
the  room. 

"Bless  me  !  "  cried  Fanny,  starting  up;  "is 
it  so  late  ?  Well,  I  must  go  now.  Good-by  \ 
look  in  upon  us — do  !  " 

But  Godolphin,  moody  and  thoughtful, 
walked  into  the  street;  and  lo  !  the  first  thing 
that  greeted  his  eyes  was  a  handbill  on  the 
wall,  describing  his  own  person,  and  offering 
twenty  guineas  reward  for  his  detention. 
"  IvCt  him  return  to  his  afflicted  parent,"  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  bill,  "and  all  shall  be 
forgiven." 

Godolphin  crept  back  to  his  apartment; 
wrote  a  long,  affectionate  letter  to  Fanny; 
enclosed  her  his  watch,  as  the  only  keepsake 
in  his  power;  gave  her  his  address  at  Saville's; 
and  then,  towards  dusk,  once  more  sallied 
forth,  and  took  a  place  in  the  mail  for  London, 
He  had  no  money  for  his  passage,  but  his  ap- 
pearance was  such  that  the  coachman  readily 
trusted  him;  and  the  next  morning  at  day- 
break he  was  under  Saville's  roof. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Percy  Godolphin  the  guest  of  Saville. — He  enters  the 
Life-Guards  and  becomes  the  fashion. 

"And  so,"  said  Saville,  laughing,  "you 
really  gave  them  the  slip:  excellent  !  But  I 
envy  you  your  adventures  with  the  player  folk. 
Gad  !  if  I  vv'-ere  some  years  younger,  I  would 
join  them  m.yself;  I  should  act  Sir  Pertmax 
Macsycophaut  famously;  I  have  a  touch  of  the 
mime  in  me.  Well  !  but  what  do  you  propose 
to  do  ! — live  with  me  ?— eh  !  " 

"Why,  I  think  that  might  be  the  best,  and 
certainly  it  would  be  the  pleasantest,  mode  of 
passing  my  life.    But  " 

"  But  what  ?  "  V 

"Why,  I  can  scarcely  quarter  myself  on 
your  courtesy;  I  should  soon  grow  discon- 
tented. So  I  shall  write  to  my  father,  whom  I, 
kindly  and  considerately,  by  the  way,  informed 
of  my  safety  the  very  first  day  of  my  arrival 
at  B  *  *  *       I  told  him  to  direct  his  letters 
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to  your  house;  but  I  regret  to  find  that  the 
handbill  which  so  frightened  me  from  my 
propriety  is  the  only  notice  he  has  deigned  to 
take  of  my  whereabout.  I  shall  write  to  him 
therefore  again,  begging  him  to  let  me  enter 
the  army.  It  is  not  a  profession  I  much  fancy; 
but  what  then  ?    I  shall  be  my  own  master." 

''Very  well  said  I  "  answerered  Saville; 
"and  here  1  hope  I  can  serve  you.  If  your 
father  will  pay  the  lawful  sum  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Guards,  why,  I  think  I  have  inter- 
est to  get  you  in  for  that  sum  alone — no  trifling 
favor." 

Godolphin  was  enchanted  at  this  proposal, 
and  instantly  wrote  to  his  father,  urging  it 
strongly  upon  him;  Saville,  in  a  separate 
epistle,  seconded  the  motion.  "You  see," 
wrote  the  latter, — "you  see,  my  dear  sir,  that 
your  son  is  a  wild,  resolute  scapegrace.  You 
can  do  nothing  with  him  by  schools  and  coer- 
cion: put  him  to  discipline  in  trie  king's  ser- 
vice, and  condemn  him  to  live  on  his  pay.  It 
is  a  cheap  mode,  after  all,  of  providing  for  a 
reprobate;  and  as  he  will  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  enter  the  army  at  so  early  an  age,  by 
the  time  he  is  thirty,  he  may  be  a  colonel  on 
full  pay.  Seriously,  this  is  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  with  him, — unless  you  have  a  living  in 
your  family." 

The  old  gentleman  was  much  discomposed 
by  these  letters,  and  by  his  son's  previous 
elopement.  He  could  not,  however,  but  fore- 
see, that  if  he  resisted  the  boy's  wishes,  he 
was  likely  to  have  a  troublesome  time  of  it. 
Scrape  after  scrape,  difficulty  following  diffi- 
culty, might  ensue,  all  costing  both  anxiety 
and  money.  The  present  offer  furnished  him 
with  a  fair  excuse  for  ridding  himself,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  of  further  provision  for  his 
offspring;  and  now  growing  daily  more  and 
more  attached  to  the  indolent  routine  of  soli- 
tary economies  in  w^hich  he  m.oved,  he  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  deliver  himself  from 
future  interruption,  and  surrender  his  whole 
soul  to  his  favorite  occupation. 

At  length,  after  a  fortnight's  delay  and 
meditation,  he  wrote  shortly  to  Saville  and  his 
son;  saying,  after  much  reproach  to  the  latter, 
that  if  the  commission  could  really  be  pur- 
chased at  the  sum  specified,  he  was  willing  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  for  which  he  must  pinch 
himself,  and  conclude  the  business.  This 
touched  the  son,  but  Saville  lauehed  him  cut 


of  the  twinge  of  good  feeling;  and  very 
shortly  afterwards,  Percy  Godolphin  was  ga- 
zetted as  a  cornet  in  the   Life-Guards. 

The  life  of  a  soldier,  in  peace,  is  indolent 
enough.  Heaven  knows  !  Percy  liked  the 
new  uniforms  and  the  new  horses — all  of 
which  were  bought  on  credit.  He  liked  his 
new  companions;  he  liked  balls;  he  liked  flirt- 
ing; he  did  not  dislike  Hyde  Park  from  four 
o'clock  till  six;  and  he  was  not  very  much 
bored  by  drills  and  parade.  It  was  m.uch  to 
his  credit  in  the  world  that  he  was  protege 
of  a  man  who  had  so  great  a  character  for 
profligacy  and  gambling  as  Augustus  Saville; 
and  under  such  auspices  he  found  himself 
launched  at  once  into  the  full  tide  of  "  good 
society." 

Young,  rom.antic,  high-spirited  —  with  the 
classic  features  of  an  Antinous,  and  a  very 
pretty  knack  of  complimenting  and  writing 
verses — Percy  Godolphin  soon  became,  while 
yet  more  fit  in  years  for  the  nursery  than  the 
world,  "the  curled  darling"  of  that  wide  class 
of  high-born  women  who  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  hear  love  made  to  them,  and  vrho,  all 
artifice  themselves,  think  the  love  sweetest 
which  springs  from  the  most  natural  source. 
They  like  boyhood  when  it  is  not  bashful;  and 
from  sixteen  to  twenty,  a  Juan  need  scarcely 
go  to  Saville  to  find  a  Julia. 

But  love  was  not  the  worst  danger  that  men- 
aced the  intoxicated  boy.  Saville,  the  most 
seductive  of  tutors — Saville  who  in  his  wit,  his 
bon  ton,  his  control  over  the  great  world, 
seemed  as  a  god  to  all  less  elevated  and  less 
aspiring, — Saville  was  Godolphin's  constant 
companion;  and  Saville  was  worse  than  a  prof- 
lio^ate — he  was  a  gambler  I  One  would  think 
th.'t  gaming  was  the  last  vice  that  could  fas- 
cinate the  young:  its  avarice,  its  grasping,  its 
hideous  selfishness,  its  cold,  calculating  mean- 
ness ,  would,  one  might  imagine,  scare  away 
all  who  have  yet  other  and  softer  deities  to 
worship.  But,  in  fact,  the  fault  of  youth  is, 
that  it  can  rarely  resist  whatever  is  the  mode. 
Gaming,  in  all  countries,  is  the  vice  of  an  aris- 
tocracy. The  young  find  it  already  estab- 
lished in  the  best  circles;  they  are  enticed  by 
the  habit  of  others,  and  ruined  when  the  habit 
becomes  their  own. 

"You  look  feverish,  Percy,"  said  Saville,  as 
he  met  his  pupil  in  the  Park.  "  I  don't  won- 
der at  it:  you  lost  infernally  last  night." 
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More  than  I  can  pay,"  replied  Percy,  with 
a  qui^'ering  lip. 

"  Xo  !  you  shall  pay  it  to-morrow,  for  you 
shall  go  shares  with  me  to-night.  Observe," 
continued  Saville,  lowering  his  voice,  "  I  never 
loser 

"How  I  nri'cr  ?  " 

"  Xever,  unless  by  design.  I  play  at  no 
game  where  chance  only  presides.  Whist  is 
my  favorite  game:  it  is  not  popular:  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  I  take  up  with  other  games,  I 
am  forced  to  do  it;  but,  even  at  rouge  et  noir, 
I  carry  about  with  me  the  rules  of  Whist.  I 
calculate — I  remember." 

"But  hazard?  " 

"  I  never  play  at  that  !  "  said  Saville,  sol- 
emnly. "  It  is  the  devil's  game;  it  defies 
skill.  Forsake  hazard,  and  let  me  teach  you 
e'carte;  it  is  coming  into  fashion." 

Saville  took  great  pains  with  Godolphin; 
and  Godolphin,  who  was  by  nature  of  a  con_ 
templative,  not  hasty  mood,  v/as  no  super- 
ficial disciple.  As  his  biographer,  I  grieve  to 
confess,  that  he  became,  though  a  punctili- 
ously honest,  a  wise  and  fortunate  gamester; 
and  thus  he  eked  out  betimes  the  slender 
profits  of  a  subaltern's  pay. 

This  was  the  first  great  deterioration  in 
Percy's  mind — a  m.ind  which  ought  to  have 
made  him  a  very  different  being  from  what  he 
became,  but  which  no  vice,  no  evil  example, 
could  ever  entirely  pervert. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

Saville  excused  for  having  human  affections. — Godol- 
phin sees  one  whom  he  never  sees  again. — The  new 
actress. 

Saville  was  deemed  the  consummate  man  of 
the  world — wise  and  heartless.  How  came  he 
to  take  such  gratuitous  pains  with  the  boy 
(iodolphin  ?  In  the  first  place  Saville  had  no 
legitimate  children;  Godolphin  was  his  rela- 
tion: in  the  secund  place,  it  may  be  observed,  ' 
that  hackneyed  and  sated  men  of  the  world  | 
are  fond  of  the  young,  in  whom  they  recognize 
something — a  better  something— belonging  to 
themselves.  In  Godolphin's  gentleness  and 
courage,  Saville  thought  he  saw  the  mirror  of 
his  own  crusted  urbanity  and  scheming  perse- 


snbtle  intellect  he  beheld  his  own  cunning  and 
hypocrisy.  The  boy's  popularity  flattered 
him;  the  boy's  conversation  amused.  No  man 
is  so  heartless  but  that  he  is  capable  of  strong 
likings,  when  they  do  not  put  him  much  out  of 
his  way;  it  was  this  sort  of  liking  that  Saville 
had  for  Godolphin.  Besides,  there  was  yet 
another  reason  for  attachment,  which  might  at 
first  seem  too  delicate  to  actuate  the  refined 
voluptuary;  but  examined  closely,  the  delicacy 
vanished.  Saville  had  loved,  at  least  had 
offered  his  hand  to — Godolphin's  mother  (she 
was  supposed  an  heiress  !)  He  thought  he 
had  just  missed  being  Godolphin's  father:  his 
vanity  made  him  like  to  show  the  boy  what  a 
much  better  father  he  would  have  been  than 
the  one  that  Providence  had  given  him. 

His  resentment,  too,  against  the  accepted 
suitor,  made  him  love  to  exercise  a  little  spite- 
ful against  Godolphin's  father  :  he  was  glad  to 
show  that  the  son  preferred  where  the  mother 
rejected.  All  these  motives  combined  made 
Saville  take,  as  in  were,  to  the  young  Percy; 
and  being  rich,  and  habitually  profuse,  though 
prudent,  and  a  shrewd  speculator  withal,  the 
pecuniary  part  of  his  kindness  cost  him.  no 
pain.  But  Godolphin,  who  was  not  ostenta- 
tious, did  not  trust  himself  largely  to  the  ca- 
pricious fount  of  the  worldling's  generosit}^ 
Fortune  smiled  on  her  boyish  votary;  and 
during  the  short  time  he  was  obliged  to  cul- 
tivate her  favors,  showered  on  him,  at  least  a 
sufficiency  for  support,  or  even  for  display. 

Crowded  with  fine  people,  and  blazing  with 

light  were  the  rooms  of  the  Countess  of  B  , 

as,  flushed  from  a  late  dinner  at  Saville's, 
young  Godolphin  made  his  appearance  in  the 
scene.  He  was  not  of  those  numerous 
gentlemen,  the  stock-flowers  of  the  parterre, 
who  stick  themselves  up  against  walls  in  the 
panoply  of  neckclothed  silence.  He  came  not 
to  balls,  from  the  vulgar  motive  of  b(*ing  seen 
there  in  the  most  conspicious  situation — a  mo- 
tive so  apparent  among  the  stiff  exquisites  of 
England.  He  came  to  amuse  himself;  and  if 
he  found  no  one  capable  of  amusing  him,  he 
saw  no  necessity  in  staying.  He  was  always 
seen,  therefore,  conversing,  or  dancing,  or  lis- 
tening to  music — or  he  was  not  seen  at  all. 

In  exchanging  a  few  words  with  a  Colonel 
D  ,  a  noted  roii^  and  gamester,  he  ob- 


served, gazing  on  him  very  intently — and  as 
verancc;  in  (iodolphin's  fine  imagination  and  '  Percy  thought,  very  rudely — an  old  gentle- 
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man  in  a  dress  of  the  last  century.  Turn 
where  he  would,  Godoiphin  could  not  rid  him- 
self of  the  gaze;  so  at  length  he  met  it  with  a 
look  of  equal  scrutiny  and  courage.  The  old 
gentleman  slowly  approached.  "  Percy  Go- 
dolphin,  I  think  ?  "  said  he. 

"That  is  my  name,  sir,"  replied  Percy. 

**  Yours  " 

"No  matter  !  Yet  stay  !  you  shall  know  it, 
I  am  Henry  Johnstone— old  Harry  Johnstone. 
You  have  heard  of  him  ? — your  father's  first 
cousin.  Well,  I  grieve,  young  sir,  to  find  that 
you  associate  with  that  rascal  Saville. — Nay, 
never  interrupt  me,  sir  ! — I  grieve  to  find  that 
you,  thus  young,  thus  unguarded,  are  left  to 
be  ruined  in  heart  and  corrupted  in  nature  by 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  !  Yet  I 
like  your  countenance  ! — I  like  your  counte- 
nance ! — it  is  open,  yet  thoughtful;  frank,  and 
yet  it  has  something  of  melancholy.  You 
have  not  Charles's  colored  hair;  but  you  are 
much  younger — much.  I  am  glad  I  have 
seen  you;  I  came  here  on  purpose;  good 
night  !  " — and  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
the  old  man  disappeared. 

Godoiphin,  recovering  his  surprise,  recol- 
lected that  he  had  often  heard  his  father 
speak  of  a  rich  and  eccentric  relation  named 
Johnstone:  this  singular  interview  made  a 
strong  but  momentary  impression  on  him. 
He  intended  to  seek  out  the  old  man's  resi- 
dence; but  one  thing  or  another  drove  away 
the  fulfilment  of  the  intention,  and  in  this 
world  the  relations  never  met  again. 

Percy,  now  musingly  gliding  through  the 
crowd,  sank  into  a  seat  beside  a  lady  of  forty- 
five,  who  sometimes  amused  herself  in  making 
love  to  him — because  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  such  a  mere  boy  ! — and  presently  after- 
wards, a  Lord  Geoige  Somebody  sauntering 
up,  asked  the  lady  if  he  had  not  seen  her  at 
the  play  on  the  previous  night. 

"Oh,  yes  !  we  went  to  see  the  new  actress. 
How  pretty  she  is  I — so  unaffected  too; — how 
well  she  sings  !  " 

"  Pretty  well — er  !  "  replied  the  Lord  George, 
passing  his  hand  through  his  hair.  "  Very 
nice  girl — er  I — good  ankles.  Devilish  hot — 
er,  is  not  it — er — er  !  "  What  a  bore  this  is: 
eh  !  Ah  !  Godoiphin  .'  don't  forget  Wattier's 
— er  !  "  and  his  lordship  ^>r'<^  himself  off. 
"  What  actress  is  this  ?  " 
"  Oh,  a  very  good  one,  indeed  ! — came  out 


in  '  The  Belle's  Stratagem.'  We  are  going  to 
see  her  to-morrow:  will  you  dine  with  as  early, 
and  be  our  cavalier  ?  " 

"  Nothing  will  please  me  more.  Your  lady- 
ship has  dropped  your  handkerchief." 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  the  lady,  bendmg  till 
her  hair  touched  Godolphin's  cheek,  and  gently 
pressing  the  hand  that  was  extended  to  her. 
It  was  a  wonder  that  Godoiphin  never  became 
a  coxcomb. 

He  dined  at  Wattier's  the  next  day  accord- 
ing to  appointment:  he  went  to  the  play;  and 
at  the  moment  his  eye  first  turned  to  the  stage, 
an  universal  burst  of  applause  indicated  the 
entrance  of  the  new  actress — Fanny  Millinger  ! 


CHAPTER  VHL 

Godolphin's  passion  for  the  stage. — The  difference  it 
engendered  in  his  habits  of  life. 

Now  this  event  produced  a  great  influence 
over  Godolphin's  habits — and  I  suppose,  there- 
fore, I  may  add,  over  his  character.  He 
renewed  .  his  acquaintance  with  the  lively 
actress. 

"  What  a  change  !  "  cried  both. 
"The  strolling  player  risen  into  celebrity  !  " 
"  And    the    runaway    boy    polished  into 
fashion  !  " 

"  You  are  handsomer  than  ever,  Fanny." 

"  I  return  the  compliment,"  replied  Fanny 
with  a  curtsey. 

And  now  Godoiphin  became  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  the  theatre.  This  led  him  into  a 
mode  of  life  quite  different  from  that  which  he 
had  lately  cultivated. 

There  are  in  London  two  sets  of  idle  men: 
one  set,  the  butterflies  of  balls;  the  loungers  of 
the  regular  walks  of  society;  diners  out;  the 
"old  familiar  faces,"  seen  everywhere,  known 
to  every  one:  the  other  set,  a  more  wild,  ir- 
regular, careless  race,  who  go  little  into  parties, 
and  vote  balls  a  nuisance;  who  live  in  the 
clubs;  frequent  theatres;  drive  about  late  o' 
nights  in  mysterious-looking  vehicles,  and  en- 
joy a  vast  acquaintance  among  the  Aspasiasof 
pleasure.  These  are  the  men  who  are  the 
critics  of  theatricals:  black-neckciothed  and 
well-booted,  they  sit  in  their  boxes  and  decide 
on  the  ankles  of  a  dancer  or  the  voice  of  a 
singer.    They  have  a  smattering  of  literature, 
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and  use  a  great  deal  of  French  in  their  con- 
versation: they  have  something  of  romance  in 
their  composition,  and  have  been  known  to 
marry  for  love.  In  short,  there  is  in  their  | 
whole  nature,  a  more  roving,  liberal,  Continen- 
tal character  of  dissipation,  than  belongs  to  the 
cold,  tame,  dull,  prim,  hedge-clipped  indolence 
of  more  national  exquisitism.  Into  this  set, 
out  of  the  other  set,  fell  young  Godolphin; 
and  oh  !  the  merry  mornings  at  actresses' 
houses;  the  jovial  suppers  after  the  play;  the 
buoyancy,  the  brillancy,  the  esprit^  with  which 
the  hours,  from  midnight  to  cockcrow,  were 
often  pelted  with  rose-leaves  and  drowned  in 
Rhenish. 

By  degrees,  however,  as  Godolphin  warmed 
into  his  attendance  at  the  playhouses,  the  fine 
intellectual  something  that  lay  yet  undestroyed 
at  his  heart  stirred  up  emotions  which  he 
felt  his  more  vulgar  associates  were  unfitted  to 
share. 

There  is  that  in  theatrical  representation 
which  perpetually  awakens  whatever  romance 
belongs  to  our  character.  The  magic  lights; 
the  pomp  of  scene;  the  palace,  the  camp;  the 
forest;  the  midnight  wold;  the  moonlight  re- 
flected on  the  water;  the  melody  of  the  tragic 
rythm;  the  grace  of  the  comic  wit;  the  strange 
art  that  gives  such  meaning  to  the  poet's 
lightest  word; — the  fair,  false  exciting  life  that 
is  detailed  before  us — crowding  into  some 
three  little  hours  all  that  our  most  busy  am- 
bition could  desire — love,  enterprise,  war, 
glory  !  the  kindling  exaggeration  of  the  senti- 
ments which  belong  to  the  stage — like  our  own 
in  our  boldest  moments:  all  these  appeals  to 
our  finer  senses  are  not  made  in  vain.  Our 
taste  for  castle-buiiding  and  visions  deepens 
upon  us;  and  we  chew  a  mental  opium  which 
stagnates  all  the  other  faculties,  but  wakens 
that  of  the  ideal. 

Godolphin  was  peculiarly  fascinated  by  the 
stage;  he  loved  to  steal  away  from  his  com- 
panions, and,  alone,  and  unheeded,  to  feast 
his  mind  on  the  unreal  stream  of  existence 
th:it  mirrored  images  so  beautiful.  And  oh  ! 
while  yet  we  are  young — while  yet  the  dew 
lingers  on  the  green  leaf  of  spring — while  all 
the  Ijrighter,  the  more  enterprising  part  of  the 
future  is  to  come — while  we  know  not  whether 
the  true  life  may  not  be  visionary  and  excited 
as  the  false — how  deep  and  rich  a  transport  is  | 
it  to  see,  to  feel,  to  hear  Shakespeare's  concep-  \ 


tions  made  actual,  though  all  imperfectly,  and 
only  for  an  hour  !  Sweet  Arden  !  are  we  in 
thy  forest  ? — thy  "  shadowy  groves  and  unfre- 
iquented  glens  ?"  Rosalind,  Jaques,  Orlando, 
have  you  indeed  a  being  upon  earth  !  Ah  ! 
this  is  true  enchantment  !  and  when  we  turn 
back  to  life,  we  turn  from  the  colors  which  the 
Claude  glass  breathes  over  a  winter's  land- 
scape to  the  nakedness  of  the  landscape  itself  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  legacy. — A  new  deformity  in  Saville. — The  nature 
of  wordly  liaisons. — Godolphin  leaves  England. 

But  then,  it  is  not  always  a  sustainer  of  the 
stage  delusion  to  be  enamoured  of  an  actress: 
it  takes  us  too  much  behind  the  scenes. 
Godolphin  felt  this  so  strongly  that  he  liked 
those  plays  least  in  which  Fanny  performed. 
Off  the  stage  her  character  had  so  little 
romance,  that  he  could  not  deceive  himself 
into  the  romance  of  her  character  before  the 
lamps.  Luckily,  however,  Fanny  did  not  at- 
tempt Shakespeare.  She  was  inimitable  in 
vaudeville,  in  farce,  and  in  the  lighter  comedy; 
but  she  had  prudently  abandoned  tragedy  in 
deserting  the  barn.  She  was  a  girl  of  much 
talent  and  quickness,  and  discovered  exactly 
the  paths  in  which  her  vanity  could  walk  with- 
out being  wounded.  And  there  was  a  sim- 
plicity, a  frankness,  about  her  manner,  that 
made  her  a  most  agreeable  companion. 

The  attachment  between  her  and  Godolphin 
was  not  very  violent;  it  was  a  silken  tie,  which 
opportunity  could  knit  and  snap  a  hundred 
times  over  without  doing  much  wrong  to  the 
hearts  it  so  lightly  united.  Over  Godolphin 
the  attachment  itself  had  no  influence,  while 
the  efftcts  of  the  attachment  had  an  influence 
so  great. 

Oi'ie  night,  after  an  absence  from  town  of 
two  or  three  days,  Godolphin  returned  home 
from  the  theatre,  and  found  among  the  letters 
waiting  his  arrival  one  from  his  father.  It 
was  edged  with  black;  the  seal,  too,  was 
black.  Godolphin's  heart  misgave  him:  tiem- 
Ijlingly  he  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows: — 

"  Df,ar  Percy, 

"  I  have  news  for  you,  which  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  should  call  good  or  bad.  On  the  one  hand,  your 
cousin,  that  old  oddity,  Harry  Johnstone,  is  dead,  and 
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has  left  you,  out  of  his  immense  fortune,  the  poor  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  But  mark!  on  condition 
that  you  leave  the  Guards,  and  either  reside  with  me, 
or  at  least  leave  London,  till  your  majority  is  attained. 
If  you  refuse  these  conditions  you  lose  the  legacy.  It 
is  rather  strange  that  this  curious  character  should  take 
such  pains  with  your  morals,  and  yet  not  leave  tne  a 
single  shilling.  But  justice  is  out  of  fashion  nowadays; 
your  showy  virtues  only  are  the  rage.  I  beg,  if  you 
choose  to  come  down  here,  that  you  will  get  me  twelve 
yards  of  house-flannel;  I  enclose  a  pattern  of  the 
quality.  Snugg,  in  Oxford  Street,  near  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  is  my  man.  It  is  certainly  a  handsome 
thing  in  old  Johnstone:  but  so  odd  to  omit  me.  How 
did  you  get  acquainted  with  him?  The  twenty  thous- 
and pounds  will,  however,  do  much  for  the  poor  prop- 
erty.   Pray  take  care  of  it,  Percy, — pray  do. 

"  I  have  had  a  touch  of  the  gout,  for  the  first  time. 
I  have  been  too  luxurious:  by  proper  abstinence,  I  j 
trust  to  bring  it  down.    Compliments  to  that  smooth 
rogue,  Saville. 

"  Your  affectionate, 

"  A.  G. 

"  P.S. — Discharged  Old  Sally  for  flirting  with  the 
butcher's  boy:  flirtations  of  that  sort  make  meat  weigh 
much  heavier.    Bess  is  my  only  she-helpmate  now,  j 
besides  the  old  creature  -who  shov/s  the  ruins:  so  much  1 
the  better.    What  an  eccentric  creature  that  Johnstone 
was!    I  hate  eccentric  people." 

The  letter  fell  from  Percy's  hands.  And 
this,  then,  was  the  issue  of  his  single  inter- 
view with  the  poor  old  man  !  It  was  events 
like  these,  wayward  and  strange,  (events  which 
chequered  his  whole  life,)  that,  secretly  to 
himself,  tinged  Godolphin's  character  with 
superstition.  Pie  afterwards  dealt  coii  aniore 
with  fatalities  and  influences. 

You  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not  sleep 
much  that  night.  Early  the  next  morning  he 
sought  Saville  and  imparted  to  him  the  intelli- 
gence he  had  received. 

"  Droll  enough  !  "  said  Saville,  languidly, 
and  more  than  a  little  displeased  at  this  gen- 
erosity to  Godolphin  from  another;  for,  like 
all  small-hearted  persons  he  was  jealous; 
"droll  enough!"  Hem!  and  you  never 
knew  him  but  once,  and  then  he  abused  me  ? 
I  wonder  at  that;  I  was  very  obliging  to  his 
vulgar  son." 

What  !  he  had  a  son,  then  ? " 

"Some  two-legged  creature  of  that  sort, 
raw  and  bony,  dropped  into  London,  like  a 
ptarmigan,  wild,  and  scared  out  of  his  wits. 
Old  Johnstone  was  in  the  country,  taking  care 
of  his  wife,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs 
ever  since  she  had  been  married; — caught  a 
violent — husband — the  first  day  of  wedlock  ! 
The  boy,  sole  son  and  heir,  came  up  to  Town  | 


at  the  age  of  discretion;  got  introduced  to  me; 
I  patronized  him;  brought  him  into  a  decent 
degree  of  fashion;  played  a  few  games  at 
cards  uMth  him;  won  some  money;  would  not 
win  any  more;  advised  him  to  leave  off;  too 
young  to  play;  neglected  my  advice;  went  on, 
and,  d — n  the  fellow  !  if  he  did  not  cut  his 
throat  one  morning;  and  the  father,  to  my 
astonishment,  laid  the  blame  upon  me  !  " 

Godolphin  stood  appalled  in  speechless  dis- 
gust.   Pie  never  loved  Saville  from  that  hour. 

"In  fact,"  resumed  Saville,  carelessly,  "he 
had  lost  very  considerably.  His  father  was  a 
stern,  hard  man,  and  the  poor  boy  was  fright- 
ened at  the  thought  of  his  displeasure.  I 
suppose  Monsieur  Papa  imagined  me  a  sort  of 
moral  ogre,  eating  up  all  the  little  youths  that 
fall  in  my  way  !  since  he  leaves  you  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  on  condition  that  you  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  shun  the  castle  I  live  in. 
j  Well,  well  !  'tis  ail  very  flattering  !  And 
where  will  you  go  ?    To  Spain  ?  " 

This  story  affected  Percy  sensibly.  He 
regretted  deeply  that  he  had  not  sought  out 
the  bereaved  father,  and  been  of  some  comfort 
to  his  later  hours.  He  appreciated  all  that 
warmth  of  sympathy,  that  delicacy  of  heart, 
which  had  m.ade  the  old  man  compassionate 
his  young  relation's  unfriended  lot,  and  couple 
his  gift  with  a  condition,  likely,  perhaps,  to 
limit  Percy's  desires  to  the  independence  thus 
bestowed,  and  certain  to  remove  his  more 
tender  years  from  a  scene  of  constant  conta- 
gion. Thus  melancholy  and  thoughtful,  Go- 
dolphin repaired  to  the  house  of  the  now 
famous,  the  now  admired  Miss  Millinger. 

Fanny  received  the  good  news  of  his  fortune 
with  a  smile,  and  the  bad  news  of  his  departure 
from  England  with  a  tear.  There  are  some  at- 
tachments, of  which  we  so  easily  sound  the 
depth,  that  the  one  never  thinks  of  exacting  from 
the  other  the  sacrifices  that  seem  inevitable  to 
more  earnest  affections.  Fanny  never  dreamed 
of  leaving  her  theatrical  career,  and  accom- 
panying Godolphin;  Godolphin  never  dreamed 
of  demanding  it.  These  are  the  connections 
of  the  great  world:  my  good  reader,  learn  the 
great  world  as  you  look  at  them  ! 

All  was  soon  settled.    Godolphin  was  easily 
disembarrassed  of  his  commission.    Six  hun- 
dred a-year  from  his  fortune  was  allowed  him 
during  his  minority.    He  insisted  on  sharing 
I  this  allowance  with  his  father;  the  moiety  left 
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to  himself  was  quite  sufficient  for  all  that  a 
man  so  young  could  require.  At  the  age  of 
little  more  than  seventeen,  but  with  a  charac- 
ter which  premature  independence  had  half 
formed,  and  also  half  enervated,  the  young 
Godolphin  saw  the  shores  of  England  recede 
before  him,  and  felt  himself  alone  in  the  uni- 
verse,— the  lord  of  his  own  fate. 


CHAPTER  X. 
The  Education  of  Constance's  mind. 

Meanwhile,  Constance  Vernon  grew  up  in 
womanhood  and  beauty.  All  around  her  con- 
tributed to  feed  that  stern  remembrance  which 
her  father's  dying  words  had  bequeathed. 
Naturally  proud,  quick,  susceptible,  she  felt 
slights,  often  merely  incidental  with  a  deep 
and  brooding  resentment.  The  forlorn  and 
dependent  gu'l  could  not,  indeed,  fail  to  meet 
with  many  bitter  proofs  that  her  situation  was 
not  forgotten  by  a  world  in  which  prosperity 
and  station  are  the  cardinal  virtues.  Many  a 
loud  whisper,  many  an  intentional  "aside," 
reached  her  haughty  ear,  and  colored  her  pale 
cheek.  Such  accidents  increased  her  early- 
formed  asperity  of  thought;  chilled  the  gush- 
ing fiood  of  her  young  affections;  and  sharp- 
ened, with  a  relentless  edge,  her  bitter  and 
caustic  hatred  to  a  society  she  deemed  at 
once  insolent  and  worthless.  To  a  taste  in- 
tuitively fine  and  noble,  the  essential  vulgari- 
ties— the  fierceness  to-day;  the  cringing  to- 
morrow ;  the  veneration  for  power;  the  indif- 
ference to  virtue,  which  characterized  the 
framers  and  rulers  of  "society," — could  not 
but  bring  contempt  as  well  as  anger;  and 
amidst  the  brilliant  circles,  to  which  so  many 
aspirers  looked  up  with  hopeless  ambition, 
Constance  moved  only  to  ridicule,  to  loathe, 
to  despise. 

So  strong,  so  constantly  nourished,  was  this 
sentiment  of  contempt,  that  it  lasted  with  equal 
l)itterness  when  Constance  afterwards  became 
the  queen  and  presider  over  that  great  world 
in  which  she  now  shone, — to  dazzle,  but  not 
to  rule.  What  at  first  might  have  seemed  an 
exaggerated  and  insane  prayer  on  the  part  of 
her  father,  grew,  as  her  experience  ripened,  a 
natural  and  laudable  command.  She  was 
thrown  entirely  with  that  party  amongst  whom 
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were  his  early  friends  and  his  late  deserters. 
She  resolved  to  humble  the  crested  arrogance 
around  her,  as  much  from  her  own  desire,  as 
from  the  wish  to  obey  and  avenge  her  father. 
From  contempt  for  rank  rose  naturally  the 
ambition  of  rank.  The  young  beauty  resolved 
to  banish  love  from  her  heart;  to  devote  her- 
self to  one  aim  and  object;  to  win  title  and 
station,  that  she  might  be  able  to  give  power  and 
permanence  to  her  disdain  of  those  qualities 
in  others;  and  in  the  secrecy  of  night  she  re- 
peated the  vow  which  had  consoled  her  father's 
death-bed,  and  solemnly  resolved  to  crush 
love  within  her  heart,  and  marry  solely  for 
station  and  for  power. 

As  the  daughter  of  so  celebrated  a  politician, 
it  w^as  natural  that  Constance  should  take  in- 
terest in  politics.  She  lent  to  every  discus- 
sion of  state  events  an  eager  and  thirsty  ear. 
She  embraced  with  masculine  ardor  such  sen- 
timents as  were  then  considered  the  extreme 
of  liberality;  and  she  looked  on  that  career 
which  society  limits  to  inan^  as  the  noblest, 
the  loftiest  in  the  world.  She  regretted  that 
she  was  a  woman,  and  prevented  from  per- 
sonally carrying  into  effect  the  sentiments  she 
passionately  espoused.  Meanwhile,  she  did 
not  neglect,  nor  suffer  to  rust,  the  bright  wea- 
pon of  a  wit  which  embodied,  at  times,  all  the 
biting  energies  of  her  contempt.  To  inso- 
lence she  retorted  sarcasm;  and,  early  able  to 
see  that  society,  like  virtue,  must  be  trampled 
upon  in  order  to  yield  forth  its  incense,  she 
rose  into  respect  by  the  hauteur  of  her  man- 
ner, the  bluntness  of  her  satire,  the  indepen- 
dence of  her  mind,  far  more  than  by  her  vari- 
ous accomplishments  and  her  unrivalled 
beauty. 

Of  Lady  Erpingham  she  had  nothing  to 
complain;  kind,  easy,  and  characterless,  her 
protectress  sometimes  wounded  her  by  care- 
lessness, but  never  through  design;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Countess  at  once  loved  and  ad- 
mired her,  and  was  as  anxious  that  her  prote- 
gee should  form  a  brilliant  alliance  as  if  she 
had  been  her  own  daughter.  Constance, 
therefore,  loved  Lady  Erpingham  with  sincere 
and  earnest  warmth,  and  endeavored  to  forget 
all  the  commonplaces  and  littlenesses  which 
made  up  the  mind  of  her  protectress,  and 
which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  precisely  of 
that  nature  to  which  one  like  Constance  would 
have  been  the  least  indulgent. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Conversation  between  Lady  Erpingham  and  Con- 
stance.— Further  particulars  ol  Godolphin's  family, 
etc. 

Lady  Erpingham  was  a  widow;  her  join- 
ture, for  she  had  been  an  heiress  and  a  duke's 
daughter,  was  large;  and  the  noblest  mansion 
jf  all  the  various  seats  possessed  by  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  house  ef  Erpingham  had 
been  allotted  by  her  late  lord  for  her  widowed 
residence.  Thither  she  went  punctually  on 
the  first  of  every  August,  and  quitted  it  punc- 
tually on  the  eight  of  every  January. 

It  was  some  years  after  the  date  of  Godol- 
phin's departure  from  England,  and  the  sum- 
mer following-  the  spring  in  which  Constance 
had  been  "brought  out;  "  and,  after,  a  d^but 
of  such  splendor  that  at  this  day  (many  years 
subsequent  to  that  period)  the  sensation  she 
created  is  not  only  a  matter  of  remembrance 
but  of  conversation,  Constance,  despite  the  tri- 
umph of  her  vanity,  was  not  displeased  to  seek 
some  refuge,  even  from  admiration,  among 
the  shades  of  Wendover  Castle. 

"When,"  said  she  one  morning,  as  she  was 
walking  with  Lady  Erpingham  upon  a  terrace 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  castle,  which  over- 
looked the  country  for  miles; — "  when  will  you 
go  with  me,  dear  Lady  Erpingham,  to  see  those 
ruins  of  which  I  have  heard  so  much  and  so 
often,  and  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  per- 
suade you  to  visit  ?  Look  !  the  day  is  so  clear 
that  we  can  see  their  outline  now — there,  to 
the  right  of  that  church  ? — they  cannot  be  so 
very  far  from  Wendover." 

"  Godolphin  Priory  is  about  twelve  miles 
off,"  said  Lady  Erpingham;  "  but  it  may  seem 
nearer,  for  it  is  situated  on  the  the  highest  spot 
of  the  county.  Poor  Arthur  Godolphin  !  he 
is  lately  dead  !  "    Lady  Erpingham  sighed. 

"  I  never  heard  you  speak  of  him  before." 

"  There  might  be  a  reason  for  my  silence, 
Constance.  He  was  the  person,  of  all  whom  I 
ever  saw,  who  appeared  to  me,  when  I  was 
your  age,  the  most  fascinating.  Not,  Con- 
stance, that  I  was  in  love  with  him,  or  that  he 
gave  me  any  reason  to  become  so  through 
gratitude  for  any  affection  on  his  part.  It  was 
a  girl's  fancy,  idle  and  short-lived — nothing 
more  !  " 

"  And  the  young  Godolphin — the  boy  who, 
5.— 18 


at  so  early  an  age,  has  made  himself  known 
for  his  eccentric  life  abroad  ?" 

"Is  his  son;  the  present  owner  of  those 
ruins,  and,  I  fear,  of  little  more,  unless  it  be 
the  remains  of  a  legacy  received  from  a  re- 
lation." 

"  Was  the  father  extravagant,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  he  !  But  his  father  had  exceeded  a 
patrimony  greatly  involved  and  greatly  re: 
duced  from  its  ancient  importance.  All  the 
lands  we  see  yonder — those  villages,  those 
w'oods — once  belonged  to  the  Godolphins. — 
They  were  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
powerful  family  in  this  part  of  England; 
but  the  estates  dwindled  away  with  each 
successive  generation,  and  when  Arthur  Godol- 
phin, 7ny  Godolphin,  succeeded  to  the  prop- 
erty, nothing  was  left  for  him  but  the  choice 
of  three  evils — a  profession,  obscurity,  or 
a  wealthy  marriage.  My  father,  who  had 
long  destined  me  for  Lord  Erpingham,  insinu- 
ated that  it  was  in  me  that  Mr.  Godolphin 
wished  to  find  the  resource  I  have  last  men- 
tioned, and  that  in  such  resource  was  my  only 
attraction  in  his  eyes.  I  have  some  reason  to 
believe  he  proposed  to  the  Duke;  but  he  was 
silent  to  me,  from  whom,  girl  as  I  was,  he 
might  have  been  less  certain  of  refusal." 

"  What  did  he  at  last  ?" 

"  Married  a  lady  who  was  supposed  to  be 
an  heiress;  but  he  had  scarcely  enjoyed  her 
fortune  a  year  before  it  became  the  subject  of 
of  a  lawsuit.  He  lost  the  cause  and  the  dow- 
ry; and,  what  was  worse,  the  expenses  of  liti- 
gation, and  the  sums  he  was  obliged  to  refund, 
reduced  him  to  what,  for  a  man  of  his  rank, 
might  be  considered  absolute  poverty.  He 
was  thoroughly  chagrined  and  soured  by  this 
event;  retired  to  those  ruins,  or  rather  to  the 
small  cottage  that  adjoins  them,  and  there 
lived  to  the  day  of  his  death,  shunning  society, 
and  certainly  not  exceeding  his  income." 

"I  understand  you;  he  became  parsimo- 
nious." 

"  To  the  excess  which  his  neighbors  called 
miserly." 

"  And  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Poor  woman  !  she  was  a  mere  fine  lady, 
and  died,  I  believe,  of  the  same  vexation, 
which  nipped,  not  the  life,  but  the  heart  of  her. 
husband.,' 

"  Had  they  only  one  son  ?  " 

"  Only  the  present  ov/ner:  Percy,  I  think— 
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yes,  Percy;  it  was  his  mother's  surname — 
Percy  Godolphin." 

"  And  how  came  this  poor  boy  to  be  thrown 
so  early  on  the  world  ?  Did  he  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Godolphin?" 

•'I  believe  not;  but  when  Percy  was  about 
sixteen,  he  left  the  obscure  school  at  which 
he  was  educated,  and  resided  for  some  little 
time  with  a  relation,  Augustus  Saville.  He 
stayed  with  him  in  London  for  about  a  year, 
a!id  went  everywhere  with  him,  though  so  mere 
a  boy.  His  manners  were,  I  well  remember, 
assured  and  formed.  A  relation  left  him  some 
moderate  legacy,  and  afterwards  he  went 
abroad  alone." 

"But  the  ruins  !  The  late  Mr.  Godolphin, 
notwithstanding  his  reserve,  did  not  object  to 
indulging  the  curiosity  of  his  neighbors  !  " 

*'  No:  he  was  proud  of  the  interest  the  ruins 
of  his  hereditary  mansion  so  generally  excited, 
— proud  of  their  celebrity  in  print-shops  and 
in  tours;  but  he  himself  was  never  seen.  The 
cottage  in  which  he  lived,  though  it  adjoins 
the  ruins,  was,  of  course,  sacred  from  intru- 
sion, and  is  so  walled  in,  that  the  great  delight 
of  English  visitors  at  show-places — peeping-in 
at  windows — was  utterly  forbidden.  However 
that  be,  during  Mr.  Godolphin's  life,  I  never 
had  courage  to  visit  what,  to  me  would  have 
been  a  melancholy  scene:  now,  the  pain  would 
be  somewhat  less;  and  since  you  wish  it,  sup- 
pose we  drive  over  and  visit  the  ruins  to-mor- 
row. It  is  the  regular  day  for  seeing  them, 
by  the  by." 

"  Not,  dear  Lady  Erpingham,  if  it  give  you 

the  least  " 

My  sweet  girl,"  interrupted  Lady  Erping- 
ham, when  a  servant  approached  to  announce 
visitors  at  the  castle. 

"Will  you  go  into  the  saloon,  Constance  ?" 
said  the  elder  lady,  as,  thinking  still  of 
love  and  Arthur  Godolphin,  she  took  her 
way  to  h'-T  dressmg-room  to  renovate  her 
rogue. 

It  wouid  have  been  a  pretty  amusement  to 
one  of  the  lesser  devils,  if,  during  the  early 
romance  of  Lady  Erpingham's  feelings  towards 
Arthur  Godolphin,  he  had  foretold  her  the 
hour  when  she  would  tell  how  Arthur  Godol- 
phin died  a  miser — just  five  minutes  before 
she  repaired  to  the  toilette  to  decorate  the 
cheek  of  age  for  the  heedless  eyes  of  a  com- 
mon acq".aintance.    'Tis  the  world's  way  !  For 


my  part,  I  would  undertake  to  find  a  bettei 
world  in  that  rookery  opposite  my  windows. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

Description  of  Godolphin's  house. — The  first  inter 
view. — Its  effect  on  Constance. 

But,"  asked  Constance,  as,  the  next  day, 
Lady  Erpingham  and  herself  were  performing 
the  appointed  pilgrimage  to  the  ruins  of  Godol- 
phin Priory,  "  if  the  late  Mr.  Godolphin,  as  he 
grew  in  years,  acquired  a  turn  of  mind  so 
penurious,  was  he  not  enabled  to  leave  his  son 
some  addition  to  the  pied  de  terre  we  are  about 
to  visit  ? " 

"He  must  certainly  have  left  some  ready 
money,"  answered  Lady  Erpingham.  "  But 
is  it,  after  all,  likely  that  so  young  a  man  as 
Percy  Godolphin  could  have  lived  in  the  man- 
ner he  has  done  without  incurring  debts  ?,  It 
is  most  probable  that  he  had  some  recourse  to 
those  persons  so  willing  to  encourage  the 
young  and  extravagant,  and  that  repayment 
to  them  will  more  than  swallow  up  any  savings 
his  father  might  have  amassed." 

"True  enough  !  "  said  Constance;  and  the 
conversation  glided  into  remarks  on  avaricious 
fathers  and  prodigal  sons,  Constance  was 
witty  on  the  subject,  and  Lady  Erpingham 
laughed  herself  into  excellent  humor. 

It  was  considerably  past  noon  when  they 
arrived  at  the  ruins.  The  carriage  stopped  be- 
fore a  small  inn,  at  the  entrance  of  a  dis- 
mantled park;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
beauty  of  the  day.  Lady  Erpingham  and  Con- 
stance walked  slowly  towards  the  remains  of 
the  Priory. 

The  scene,  as  they  approached,  was  wild  and 
picturesque  in  the  extreme.  A  wide  and  glassy 
lake  lay  stretched  beneath  them:  on  the  oppo- 
site side  stood  the  ruins.  The  large  oriel  win- 
dow— the  Gothic  arch — the  broken,  yet  still 
majestic  column,  all  embrowned  and  mossed 
with  age,  were  still  spared,  and  now  mirrored 
themselves  in  the  waveless  and  silent  tide. 
Fragments  of  stone  lay  around,  for  some  con- 
siderable distance,  and  the  whole  was  backed 
by  hills,  covered  with  gloomy  and  thick  woods 
of  pine  and  fir.  To  the  left,  they  saw  the 
stream  which  fed  the  lake,  stealing  away 
through  grassy  banks,  overgrown  with  the  wil- 
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low  and  pollard  oak:  and  there,  from  one  or 
two  cottages,  only  caught  in  glimpses,  thin 
wreaths  of  smoke  rose  in  spires  against  the 
clear  sky.  'I'o  the  right,  the  ground  was 
broken  into  a  thousand  glens  and  hollows:  the 
deer-loved  fern,  the  golden  broom,  were  scat- 
tered about  profusely;  and  here  and  there  were 
dense  groves  of  pollards;  or,  at  very  rare  in- 
tervals, some  single  tree  decaying,  (for  all 
round  bore  the  seal  of  vassalage  to  Time),  but 
mighty,  and  greenly  venerable  in  its  decay. 

As  they  passed  ov^er  a  bridge  that,  on  either 
side  of  the  stream,  emerged,  as  it  were,  from 
a  thick  copse,  they  caught  a  view  of  the  small 
abode  that  adjoined  the  ruins.  It  seemed 
covered  entirely  with  ivy;  and,  so  far  from 
diminishing,  tended  rather  to  increase  the 
romantic  and  imposing  effect  of  the  crumbling 
pile  from  which  it  grew. 

They  opened  a  little  gate  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  they  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  Priory. 

It  was  an  oak  door,  studded  with  nails. 
The  jessamine  grew  upon  either  side;  and,  to 
descend  to  a  common-place  matter,  they  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  the  bell  among  the 
leaves  in  which  it  was  embedded.  When  they 
had  found  and  touched  it,  its  clear  and  lively 
souad  rang  out  in  that  still  and  lovely,  though 
desolate  spot,  with  an  effect  startling  and 
impressive  from  its  contrast.  There  is  some- 
thing very  fairylike  in  the  cheerful  voice  of  a 
bell  sounding  among  the  wilder  scenes  of 
nature,  particularly  where  Time  ad\ances  his 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  landscape;  for 
the  cheerfulness  is  a  little  ghostly,  and  might 
serve  well  enough  for  a  tocsin  to  the  elvish 
hordes  whom  our  footsteps  may  be  supposed 
to  disturb. 

An  old  woman,  in  the  neat  peasant  dress  of 
our  country,  when  taking  a  little  from  the 
fashion  of  the  last  century,  (the  cap  and  the 
kerchief),  it  assum.es  no  ungraceful  costume, — 
replied  to  their  summons.  She  w^as  the  soli- 
tary cicerone  of  the  place.  She  had  lived 
there,  a  lone  and  childless  widow,  for  thirty 
years;  and,  of  all  the  persons  I  have  ever  seen, 
would  furnish  forth  the  best  heroine  to  one  of 
those  pictures  of  homely  life  which  Words- 
worth has  dignified  with  the  patriarchal  tender- 
ness of  his  genius. 

They  wound  a  narrow  passage,  and  came  to 
the  ruins  of  the  great  hall.    Its  gothic  arches 


still  sprang  lightly  upward  on  either  side;  and, 
opening  a  large  stone  box  that  stood  in  a  re- 
cess, the  old  woman  showed  them  the  gloves, 
and  the  helmet,  and  the  tattered  banners,  which, 
had  belonged  to  that  Godol})hin  who  had 
fought  side  by  side  with  Sidney  when  he, 
whose  life — as  the  noblest  ot  British  lyrists 
hath  somewhere  said — was  "  poetry  put  into 
action,"  *  received  his  dearh-wound  in  the 
field  of  Zutphen. 

Thence  they  ascended,  by  the  dilapidated 
and  crumbling  staircase,  to  a  small  room,  in 
which  the  visitors  were  always  expected  to 
rest  themselves,  and  enjoy  the  scene  in  the 
garden  below.  A  large  chasm  yawned  where 
the  casement  once  was;  and  round  this  aper- 
ture the  ivy  wreathed  itself  in  fantastic  luxuri- 
ance. A  sort  of  ladder,  suspended  from  this 
chasm  to  the  ground,  afforded  a  convenience 
for  those  who  were  tempted  to  a  short  excur- 
sion by  the  view  without. 

And  the  view  was  tempting  !  A  smooth 
green  lawn,  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  flowers, 
was  ornamented  in  the  centre  by  a  fountain. 
The  waters  were,  it  is  true,  dried  up;  but  the 
basin,  and  the  "  Triton  with  his  wreathed 
shell,"  still  remained.  A  little  to  the  right 
was  an  old  monkish  sun-dial;  and  through  the 
green  vista  you  caught  the  glimpse  of  one  of 
those  gray,  grotesque  statues  with  which  the 
taste  of  Elizabeth's  day  shamed  the  classic 
chisel. 

There  was  something  quiet  and  venerable 
about  the  whole  place;  and  when  the  old 
woman  said  to  Constance,  ''Would  not  you 
like,  my  lady,  to  walk  down  and  look  at  the 
sun-dial  and  the  fountain?"  Constance  felt 
she  required  nothing  more  to  yield  to  her  in- 
clination. Lady  Erpingham,  less  adventurous, 
remained  in  the  ruined  chamber:  and  the  old 
woman,  naturally  enough,  honored  the  elder 
lady  with  her  company. 

Constance,  therefore,  descended  the  rude 
steps  alone.  As  she  paused  by  the  fountain, 
an  indescribable  and  delicious  feeling  of  re- 
pose stole  over  a  mind  that  seldom  experienced 
any  sentiment  so  natural  or  so  soft.  The 
hour,  the  stillness,  the  scene,  all  conspired  to 
lull  the  heart  into  that  dreamy  and  half-uncon- 
scious revery  in  which  poets  would  suppose 
the  hermits  of  elder  times  to  have  wasted  a 
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life,  indolent,  and  yet  scarcely,  after  all,  un- 
wise.       Methinks,  "  she    inly  soliloquized, 

while  I  look  around,  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
give  up  my  objects  of  life;  renounce  my  hopes; 
forget  to  be  artificial  and  ambitious;  live  in 
these  ruins,  and  "  (whispered  the  spirit  within), 

ioved,  and  loving,  fulfil  the  ordinary  doom 
of  woman." 

Indulging  a  mood,  which  the  proud  and 
restless  Constance,  who  despised  love  as  the 
poorest  of  human  weaknesses,  though  easily 
susceptible  to  all  other  species  of  romance^ 
had  scarcely  ever  known  before,  she  wandered 
away  from  the  lawn  into  one  of  the  alleys  cut 
amidst  the  grove  around.  Caught  by  the 
murmur  of  an  unseen  brook,  she  tracked  it 
through  the  trees,  as  its  sound  grew  louder 
and  louder  on  her  ear,  till  at  length  it  stole 
upon  her  sight.  The  sun,  only  winning  through 
the  trees  at  intervals,  played  capriciously  upon 
the  cold  and  dark  waters  as  they  glided  on, 
and  gave  to  her,  as  the  same  effect  has  done 
to  a  thousand  poets,  ample  matter  for  a  simile 
or  a  moral. 

She  approached  the  brook,  and  came  una- 
wares upon  the  figure  of  a  young  man,  leaning 
against  a  stunted  tree  that  overhung  the  waters, 
and  occupied  with  the  idle  amusement  of  drop- 
ping pebbles  in  the  stream.  She  saw  only  his 
profile;  but  that  view  is,  in  a  fine  countenance, 
almost  always  the  most  striking  and  impressive, 
and  it  was  eminently  so  in  the  face  before  her. 
The  stranger,  who  was  scarcely  removed  from 
boyhood,  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  He 
seemed  slight,  and  small  of  stature.  A  travel- 
ling cap  of  sables  contrasted,  not  hid,  light 
brown  hair  of  singular  richness  and  beauty. 
His  features  were  of  that  pure  and  severe 
Greek  of  which  the  only  fault  is,  that  in  the 
very  perfection  of  the  chiselling  of  the  features 
there  seems  something  hard  and  stern.  The 
complexion  was  pale,  even  to  wanness;  and 
the  whole  cast  and  contour  of  the  head  were 
full  of  intellect,  and  betokening  that  absorption 
of  mind  which  cannot  be  marked  in  any  one 
without  exciting  a  certain  vague  curiosity  and 
interest. 

So  dark  and  wondrous  are  the  workings  of 
our  nature,  that  there  are  scarcely  any  of  us, 
however  light  and  unthinking,  who  would  not 
be  arrested  by  the  countenance  of  one  in  deep 
reflection — who  would  not  pause,  and  long  to 
pierce  into  the  mysteries  that  were  agitating 


that  world,  most  illimitable  by  nature,  but 
often  most  narrowed  by  custom  —  the  world 
within. 

And  this  interest  powerful  as  it  is,  spelled 
and  arrested  Constance  at  once.  She  re- 
mained for  a  minute  gazing  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  young  stranger,  and  then  she — • 
the  most  self-possessed  and  stately  of  human 
creatures  —  blushing  deeply,  and  confused 
though  unseen,  turned  lightly  away  and  stopped 
not  on  her  road  till  she  regained  the  old  cham- 
ber and  Lady  Erpingham. 

The  old  woman  was  descanting  upon  the 
merits  of  the  late  lord  of  Godolphin  Priory, — - 

"  For  though  they  called  him  close,  and  so 
forth,  my  lady,  yet  he  was  generous  to  others; 
it  was  only  himself  he  pinched.  But,  to  be 
sure,  the  present  squire  won't  take  after  him 
there."  . 

"  Has  Mr.  Percy  Godolphin  been  here 
lately  ?  "  asked  Lady  Erpingham. 

"  He  is  at  the  cottage  now,  my  lady,"  re- 
plied the  old  woman.  "  He  came  two  days 
ago." 

"  Is  he  like  his  father  ?  " 

''Oh  I  not  near  so  fine-looking  a  gentleman  ! 
much  smaller,  and  quite  pale-like.  He  seems 
sickly:  them  foreign  parts  do  nobody  no  good. 
He  was  as  fine  a  lad  at  sixteen  years  old  as 
ever  I  seed;  but  now  he  is  not  like  the  same 
thing." 

So  then  it  was  evidently  Percy  Godolphin 
whom  Constance  had  seen  by  the  brook — the 
owner  of  a  home  without  coffers,  and  estates 
without  a  rent-roll — the  Percy  Godolphin,  of 
whom,  before  he  had  atttained  the  age  when 
others  have  left  the  college,  or  even  the  school, 
every  one  had  learned  to  speak — some  favor- 
ably, all  with  eagerness.  Constance  felt  a 
vague  interest  respecting  him  spring  up  in  her 
mind:  she  checked  it,  for  it  was  a  sin  in  her 
eyes  to  think  with  interest  on  a  man  neither 
rich  nor  powerful;  and  as  she  quitted  the 
ruins  with  Lady  Erpingham,  she  communicated 
to  the  latter  her  adventure.  She  was,  however, 
disingenuous;  for  though  Godolphin's  coun- 
tenance was  exactly  of  that  cast  which  Con- 
stance most  admired,  she  described  him  just 
as  the  old  woman  had  done;  and  Lady 
Erpingham  figured  to  herself,  from  the  de- 
scription, a  little  yellow  man,  with  white  hair  and 
a  turned-up  nose.  Oh  Truth  !  what  a  hard  path 
is  thine  !    Does  any  keep  it  for  thre?  inches 
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in  the  commonest  trifle  ? — and  yet  two  sides 
ot  my  library  are  filled  with  histories  ! 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

A  ball  announced, — Godoiphin's  visit  to  Wendover 
Castle, — His  manners  and  conversation. 

Lai>y  Erpingham  (besides  her  daughter, 
Lady  Eleanor,  married  to  Mr.  Clare,  a  county 
member,  of  iarge  fortune)  was  blessed  with 
one  son. 

The  present  Earl  had  been  for  the  last  two 
years  abroad.  He  had  never,  since  his  ac- 
cession to  his  title,  visited  Wendover  Castle; 
and  Lady  Erpingham  one  morning  experienced 
the  delight  of  receiving  a  letter  from  him, 
dated  Dover,  and  signifying  his  intention  of 
paying  her  a  visit  In  honor  of  this  event, 
Lady  Erpingham  resolved  to  give  a  grand 
ball.  Cards  were  issued  to  all  the  families  in 
the  county;  and,  among  others,  to  Mr.  Godol- 
phin. 

On- the  third  day  after  this  invitation  had 
been  sent  to  the  person  I  have  last  named, 
as  Lady  Erpingham  and  Constance  were  alone 
in  the  saloon,  Mr.  Percy  Godolphin  was  an- 
nounced. Constance  blushed  as  she  looked 
up,  and  Lady  Erpingham  was  struck  by  the 
nobleness  of  his  address,  and  the  perfect  self- 
possession  of  ills  manner.  And  yet  nothing 
could  be  so  different  as  was  his  deportment 
from  that  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
admire — from  that  manifested  by  the  exqui- 
sites of  the  day.  The  calm,  the  nonchalance, 
the  artificial  smile  of  languor,  the  evenness,  so 
insipid,  yet  so  irreproachable,  of  English  man- 
ners when  considered  most  polished, — all  this 
was  the  reverse  of  Godoiphin's  address  and 
air.  In  short,  in  all  he  said  or  did  there  was 
something  foreign,  something  unfamiliar.  He 
was  abrujjt  and  enthusiastic  in  conversation, 
and  used  gestures  in  speaking.  His  counte- 
nance lighted  up  at  every  word  that  broke 
from  him  on  the  graver  subjects  of  discussion. 
You  felt,  indeed,  with  him,  that  you  were  with 
a  man  of  genius — a  wayward  and  a  spoiled 
man.  who  had  acquired  his  habits  in  solitude, 
but  his  graces  in  the  world. 

They  conversed  about  the  ruins  of  the 
Priory,  and  Constance  expressed  her  admira- 
tion of  their  romantic  and  picturesque  beauty. 


Ah  ! "  said  he,  smiling,  but  with  a  slight 
blush,  in  which  Constance  detected  something 
of  pain;  ''I  heard  of  your  visit  to  my  poor 
heaps  of  stone.  My  father  took  great  pleasure 
in  the  notice  they  attracted.  When  a  proud 
man  has  not  riches  to  be  proud  of,  he  grows 
proud  of  the  signs  of  his  poverty  itself.  This 
was  the  case  with  my  poor  father.  Had  he 
been  rich,  the  ruins  would  not  have  existed: 
he  would  have  rebuilt  the  old  mansion.  As 
he  was  poor,  he  valued  himself  on  their  exis- 
tence, and  fancied  magnificence  in  every  hand- 
ful of  moss.  But  all  life  is  delusion:  all  pride, 
all  vanity,  all  pomp,  are  equally  deceit.  Like 
the  Spanish  hidalgo,  we  put  on  spectacles  when 
we  eat  our  cherries,  in  order  that  they  may 
.seem  ten  times  as  big  as  they  are  \ " 

Constance  smiled;  and  Lady  Erpingham, 
who  had  more  kindness  than  delicacy,  con- 
tinued her  praises  of  the  Priory  and  the  scenery 
round  it. 

"  The  old  park,"  said  she,  with  its  wood 
and  water,  is  so  beautiful  I  It  wants  nothing 
but  a  few  deer,  just  tame  enough  to  come 
near  the  ruins,  and  wild  enough  to  start  away 
as  you  approach." 

Now  you  would  borrow  an  attraction  from 
wealth,"  said  Godolphin,  who,  unlike  English 
persons  in  general,  seemed  to  love  alluding  to 
his  poverty;  "  it  is  not  for  the  owner  of  a 
ruined  priory  to  consult  the  aristocratic  en- 
chantem.ents  of  that  costly  luxury,  the  Pictur- 
esque. Alas  \  I  have  not  even  wherewithal  to 
feed  a  few  solitary  partridges;  and  I  hear, 
that  if  I  go  beyond  the  green  turf,  once  a  park, 
I  shall  be  warned  off  forthwith,  and  my  very 
qualification  disputed." 

Are  you  fond  of  shooting?"  said  lady  Er- 
pingham, 

"  I  fancy  I  should  be;  but  I  have  never  en- 
joyed the  sport  in  England." 

Do  pray  come,  then,"  said  lady  Erping- 
ham, kindly,  ''and  spend  your  first  week  in 
September  here.  Let  me  see:  the  first  of  the 
month  will  be  next  Thursday;  dine  with  us  on 
Wednesday.  We  have  keepers  and  dogs  here 
enough,  thanks  to  Robert;  so  you  need  only 
bring  your  gun." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  dear  lady  Erpingham," 
said  Godolphin  warmly:  I  accept  your  in- 
vitation at  once." 

Your  father  was  a  very  old  friend  of  mine," 
said  the  lady  with  a  sigh. 
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He  was  an  old  admirer,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, with  a  bow. 


CHAP  FER  XIV. 

Conversation  between  Godolphin  and  Constance. — 
The  country  life  and  the  town  life. 

And  Godolphin  came  on  the  appointed 
Wednesday.  He  was  animated  that  day  even 
to  brilliancy.  Lady  Erpingham  thought  him 
the  most  charming  of  men;  and  even  Con- 
stance forgot  that  he  was  no  match  for  her- 
self. Gifted  and  cultivated  as  she  was,  it  was 
not  without  delight  that  she  listened  to  his 
glowing  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  to  his 
playful,  yet  somewhat  melancholy  strain  of 
irony  upon  men  and  their  pursuits.  I'he 
peculiar  features  of  her  mind  made  her,  in- 
deed, like  the  latter  more  than  she  could 
appreciate  the  former;  for  in  her  nature  there 
was  more  bitterness  than  sentiment.  Still,  his 
rich  language  and  fluent  periods,  even  in 
description,  touched  her  ear  and  fancy,  though 
they  sank  not  to  her  heart;  and  she  yielded 
insensibly  to  the  spells  she  would  almost  have 
despised  in  another. 

The  next  day,  Constance,  who  was  no  very 
early  riser,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  noon, 
strolled  into  the  gardens.  She  was  surprised 
to  hear  Godolphin's  voice  behind  her:  she 
turned  round,  and  he  joined  her. 

I  thought  you  were  on  your  shooting  ex- 
pedition ?  " 

"  I  have  been  shooting,  and  I  am  returned. 
I  was  out  by  daybreak,  and  I  came  back  at 
noon  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  join  you 
in  your  ride  or  walk." 

Constance  smilingly  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment; and  as  they  passed  up  the  straight 
walks  of  the  old  fashioned  and  stately  gardens, 
Godolphin  turned  the  conversation  upon  the 
varieties  of  garden  scenery;  upon  the  poets 
who  have  described  those  varieties  best;  upon 
that  difference  between  the  town  life  and  the 
country,  on  which  the  brothers  of  the  minstrel 
craft  have,  in  all  ages,  so  glowingly  insisted. 
In  this  conversation,  certain  points  of  contrast 
between  the  characters  of  these  two  young 
persons  might  be  observed. 

I  confess  to  you,"  said  Godolj)hin,  "that  I 
have  little  faith  in  the  permanence  of  any  at- 1 


I  tachment  professed  for  the  country  by  the  in. 
habitants  of  cities.  If  we  can  occupy  our 
minds  solely  with  the  objects  around  us, — if 
the  brook,  and  the  old  tree,  and  the  golden 
sunset,  and  the  summer  night,  and  the  animal 
and  homely  life  that  we  survey, — if  these  can 
fill  our  contemplation,  and  take  away  from  us 
the  feverish  schemes  of  the  future, — then  in- 
deed I  can  fully  understand  the  reality  of  that 
tranquil  and  happy  state  which  our  elder  poets 
have  described  as  incident  to  a  country  life. 
But  if  we  carry  with  us  to  the  shade  all  the 
restless  and  perturbed  desires  of  the  city;  if 
we  only  employ  present  leisure  in  schemes  for 
an  agitated  future — then  it  is  in  vain  that  we 
affect  the  hermit,  and  fly  to  the  retreat.  The 
moment  the  novelty  of  green  fields  is  over, 
and  our  projects  are  formed,  we  wish  to  hurry 
to  the  city  to  execute  them.  We  have,  in  a 
word,  made  our  retirement  only  a  nursery  for 
schemes  now  springing  up,  and  requiring  to  be 
transplanted." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Constance,  quickly; 
"  and  who  would  pass  life  as  if  it  were  a  dream  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  put  retirement  to  the 
right  use  when  we  make  it  only  subservient  to 
to  our  aims  in  the  world." 

"A  strange  doctrine  for  a  young  beauty," 
thought  Godolphin,  "whose  head  ought  to  be 
full  of  groves  and  love."  "Then,"  said  he 
aloud,  "  I  must  rank  among  those  who  abuse 
the  purposes  of  retirement;  for  I  have  hitherto 
been  flattered  to  think  that  I  enjoy  it  for  it- 
self. Despite  the  artificial  life  I  have  led, 
everything  that  speaks  of  nature  has  a  voice 
that  I  can  rarely  resist.  What  feelings  cre- 
ated in  a  city  can  compare  with  those  that  rise 
so  gently  and  so  unbidden  within  us  when  the 
trees  and  the  waters  are  our  only  companions 
— our  only  sources  of  excitement  and  intoxi- 
cation ?  Is  not  contemplation  better  than 
ambition  ? " 

"Can  you  believe  it?"  said  Constance,  in- 
credulously. 

"  I  do." 

Constance  smiled;  and  there  would  have 
been  contempt  in  that  beautiful  smile,  had  not 
Godolphin  interested  her  in  spite  of  herself. 


■  i 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  feelings  of  Constance  and  Godolphin  towards  each 
other. — The  distinction  in  their  characters. — Remarlcs 
on  the  effects  produced  by  the  world  upon  Godol- 
phin.—The  ride.— Rural  descriptions.— Omens.— The 
first  indistinct  confession. 

Every  day,  at  the  hour  in  which  Constance 
was  visible,  Godolphin  had  loaded  the  keeper, 
and  had  returned  to  attend  upon  her  move- 
ments. They  walked  and  rode  together;  and 
in  the  evening  Godolphin  hung  over  her  chair, 
and  listened  to  her  songs;  for,  though,  as  I 
have  before  said,  she  had  but  little  science  in 
instrumental  music,  her  voice  was  rich  and 
soft  beyond  the  pathos  of  ordinary  singers. 

Lady  Erpingham  saw,  with  secret  delight, 
what  she  believed  to  be  a  growing  attachment. 
She  loved  Constance  for  herself,  and  Godol- 
phin for  his  father's  memory.  She  thought 
again  and  again  what  a  charming  couple  they 
would  make — so  handsome — so  gifted:  and  if 
Prudence  whispered  also — so  poor,  the  kind 
Countess  remembered,  that  she  herself  had 
saved  from  her  ample  jointure  a  sum  which 
she  had  always  designed  as  a  dowry  for  Con- 
stance, and  which,  should  Godolphin  be  the 
bridegroom,  she  felt  she  should  have  a  ten* 
fold  pleasure  in  bestowing.  With  this  fortune, 
which  would  place  them,  at  least,  in  independ- 
ence, she  united  in  her  kindly  imagination  the 
importance  which  she  imagined  Godolphin's 
talents  must  ultimately  acquire;  and  for  which, 
in  her  aristocratic  estimation,  she  conceived 
the  senate  the  only  legitimate  sphere.  She 
said,  she  hinted,  nothing  to  Constance;  but 
she  suffered  nature,  youth,  and  companionship 
to  exercise  their  sway. 

And  the  complexion  of  Godolphin's  feelings 
for  Constance  Vernon  did  indeed  resemble 
love — was  love  itself,  though  rather  love  in  its 
romance  than  its  reality.  What  were  those  of 
Constance  for  him  ?  She  knew  not  herself  at 
that  time.  Had  she  been  of  a  character  one 
shade  less  ambitious,  or  less  powerful,  they 
would  have  been  love,  and  love  of  no  common 
character.  But  within  her  musing,  and  self- 
possessed,  and  singularly  constituted  mind, 
there  was,  as  yet,  a  limit  to  every  sentiment,  a 
chain  to  the  wings  of  every  thought,  save 
those  of  one  order;  and  that  order  was  not  of 
love.  There  was  a  marked  difference,  in  all 
respects,  between  the  characters  of  the  two; 


and  it  was  singular  enough,  that  that  of  the 
woman  was  the  less  romantic,  and  composed 
of  the  simpler  materials. 

A  volume  of  AVordsworth's  most  exquisite 
poetry  had  then  just  appeared.  "Is  not  this 
wonderful,"  said  Godolphin,  reciting  some  of 
those  lofty,  but  refining  thoughts  which  char- 
acterize the  Pastor  of  modern  poets. 

Constance  shook  her  head. 

*^  What  !  you  do  not  admire  it?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  it." 
What  poetry  do  you  admire  ?  " 

"  This." 

It  was  Pope's  translation  of  the  "  Iliad." 
Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Godolphin,  a 
little  vexed;  "we  all  admire  this  in  its  way: 
but  what  else  ?  " 

Constance  pointed  to  a  passage  in  the  "  Pal- 
amon  and  Arcite  "  of  Dryden. 

Godolphin  threw  down  his  Wordsworth. 
"  You  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  me," 
said  he.  "Tell  me  something  you  admire, 
which,  at  least,  I  may  have  the  privilege  of 
disputing, — something  that  you  think  gener- 
ally neglected." 

"I  admire  few  things  that  are  generally 
neglected,"  answered  Constance,  with  her 
bright  and  proud  smile.  "  Fame  gives  its 
stamp  to  all  metal  that  is  of  intrinsic  value." 

This  answer  was  quite  characteristic  of  Con- 
stance: She  worshipped  fame  far  more  than 
the  genius  which  won  it. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Godolphin,  "let  us  see 
now  if  we  can  come  to  a  compromise  of  sen- 
timent; "  and  he  took  up  the  "  Comus "  of 
Milton. 

No  one  read  poetry  so  beautifully:  his  voice 
was  so  deep  and  flexible;  and  his  countenance 
answered  so  well  to  every  modulation  of  his 
voice,  Constance  was  touched  by  the  reader 
but  not  by  the  verse.  Goddlphin  had  great 
penetration;  he  perceived  it,  and  turned  to  the 
speeches  of  Satan  in  "  Paradise  Lost."  The 
noble  countenance  before  him  grew  luminous 
at  once:  the  lip  quivered,  the  eye  sparkled;  the 
enthusiasm  of  Godolphin  was  not  comparable 
to  that  of  Constance.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
broad  and  common  emotions  of  the  intellectual 
character  struck  upon  the  right  key.  Courage, 
defiance,  ambition,  these  she  comprehended 
to  their  fullest  extent;  but  the  rich  subtleties 
of  thought  which  mark  the  cold  and  bright 
page  of  the  "  Comus;  "  the  noble  Platonism— 
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ihe  high  and  rare  love  for  what  is  abstractedly 
^ood,  these  were  not  "  sonorous  and  trumpet- 
speaking  "  enough  for  the  heart  of  one  meant 
by  Nature  for  a  heroine  or  a  queen,  not  a  poet- 
ess or  a  philosopher. 

But  all  that  in  literature  was  delicate,  and 
half-seen,  and  abstruse,  had  its  peculiar  charm 
for  Godolphin.  Of  a  reflective  and  refining 
iTiind,  he  had  early  learned  to  despise  the  com- 
mon emotions  of  men:  glory  touched  him  not, 
and  to  ambition  he  had  shut  his  heart.  Love, 
with  him — even  though  he  had  been  deemed, 
nor  unjustly,  a  man  of  gallantry  and  pleasure 
— love  was  not  compounded  of  the  ordinary 
elements  of  the  passions.  Full  of  dreams,  and 
refinements,  and  intense  abstractions,  it  was  a 
love  that  seemed  not  homely  enough  for  en- 
durance, and  of  too  rare  a  nature  to  hope  for 
sympathy  in  return. 

And  so  it  was  in  his  intercourse  with  Con- 
stance; both  were  continually  disappointed. 
"  You  do  not  feel  this,"  said  Constance. 
**  She  cannot  understand  me,"  sighed  Godol- 
phin. 

But  we  must  not  suppose — despite  his  re- 
finements, and  his  reveries,  and  his  love  for 
the  intellectual  and  the  pure — that  Godolphin 
was  of  a  stainless  character  or  mind.  He  was 
one  who,  naturally  full  of  decided  and  marked 
(jualities,  was,  by  the  peculiar  elements  of  our 
society,  rendered  a  doubtful,  motley,  and  in- 
distinct character,  tinctured  by  the  frailties 
that  leave  us  in  a  wavering  state  between  vice 
and  virtue.  The  energies  that  had  marked 
his  boyhood  were  dulled  and  crippled  in  the 
indolent  life  of  the  world.  His  wandering 
habits  for  the  last  few  years — the  soft  and 
poetical  existence  o^  the  South— had  fed  his 
natural  romance,  and  nourished  that  passion 
for  contemplation  which  the  intellectual  man 
of  pleasure  so  commonly  forms;  for  pleasure 
has  a  philosojihy  of  its  own — a  sad,  a  fanciful, 
yet  deep  persuasion  of  the  vanity  of  all  things 
— a  craving  after  the  bright  ideal  — 

"  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star." 

Solomon's  thirst  for  pleasure  was  the  com- 
panion of  his  wisdom:  satiety  was  the  offspring 
of  the  one — discontent  of  the  other.  But  this 
philosophy,  though  seductive,  is  of  no  whole- 
some nor  useful  character;  it  is  the  philosophy, 
of  feelings,  not  principles — of  the  heart,  not 
head.    So  with  Godolphin:  he  was  too  refined 


in  his  moralizing  to  cling  to  what  was  moral 
The  simply  good  and  the  simply  bad  he  left 
for  us  plain  folks  to  discover.  He  was  un- 
attracted  by  the  doctrines  of  right  and  wrong 
which  serve  for  all  men;  but  he  had  some 
obscure  and  shadowy  standard  in  his  own 
mind  by  which  he  compared  the  actions  of 
others.  He  had  imagination,  genius,  even 
heart;  was  brilliant  always,  sometimes  pro- 
found; graceful  in  society,  yet  seldom  social: 
a  lonely  man,  yet  a  man  of  the  world;  gene- 
rous to  individuals,  selfish  to  the  mass.  How 
many  fine  qualities  worse  than  thrown  away  ! 

Who  will  not  allow  that  he  has  met  many 
such  men  ? — and  who  will  not  follow  this  man 
to  his  end  ? 

One  day  (it  was  the  last  of  Godolphin's  pro- 
tracted visit),  as  the  sun  was  waning  to  its 
close,  and  the  time  was  unusually  soft  and 
tranquil,  Constance  and  Godolphin  were  re- 
turning slowly  home  from  their  customary  ride. 
They  passed  by  a  small  inn,  bearing  the  com- 
mon sign  of  the  "  Chequers,"  round  which  a 
crowd  of  peasants  were  assembled,  listening  to 
the  rude  music  which  a  wandering  Italian  boy 
drew  from  his  guitar.  The  scene  was  rustic 
and  picturesque;  and  as  Godolphin  reined  in 
his  horse  and  gazed  on  the  group,  he  little 
dreamed  of  the  fierce  and  dark  emotions  with 
which,  at  a  far  distant  period,  he  was  destined 
to  revist  that  spot. 

Our  peasants,"  said  he,  as  they  rode  on, 
"  require  some  humanizing  relaxation  like  that 
we  have  witnessed.  The  music  and  the  mor- 
ris-dance have  gone  from  England;  and  instead 
of  providing  as  formerly,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  grinded  laborer,  our  legislators  now  re- 
gard with  the  most  watchful  jealously  his  most 
distant  approach  to  festivity.  They  cannot 
bear  the  rustic  to  be  merry:  disorder  and 
amusement  are  words  for  the  same  offence" 

"  I  doubt,"  said  the  earnest  Constance, 
"whether  the  legislators  are  not  right. — For 
men  given  to  amusement  are  easily  enslaved. 
All  noble  thoughts  are  grave." 

Thus  talking,  they  passed  a  shallow  ford  in 
the  stream.  "  We  are  not  far  from  the  Priory," 
said  Godolphin,  pointing  to  its  ruins,  that  rose 
greyly  in  the  evening  skies  from  the  green 
woods  around  it. 

Constance  sighed  involuntarily.  She  felt 
pain  in  being  reminded  of  the  slender  fortunes 
of  her  companion.    Ascending  the  gentle  hill 
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that  swelled  from  the  stream,  she  now,  to  turn 
the  current  of  her  thoughts,  pointed  admiringly 
to  the  blue  course  of  the  waters,  as  they  wound 
through  their  shagged  banks.  And  deep,  dark, 
rushing,  even  at  that  still  hour,  went  the  stream 
through  the  boughs  that  swept  over  its  surface. 
Here  and  there  the  banks  suddenly  shelved 
down,  mingling  with  the  waves;  then  abruptly 
they  rose,  overspread  with  thick  and  tangled 
umbrage,  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river. 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  said  Godolphin,  ''that 
at  times  a  feeling  comes  over,  as  we  gaze  upon 
certain  places,  which  associates  the  scene  either 
with  some  dim-remembered  and  dream-like 
images  of  the  Past,  or  with  a  prophetic  and 
fearful  omen  of  the  Future.  As  I  gaze  now 
upon  the  spot — those  banks — that  whirling- 
river — it  seems  as  if  my  destiny  claimed  a 
mysterious  sympathy  with  the  scene:  when — 
how — wherefore — I  know  not — guess  not:  only 
this  shadowy  and  chilling  sentiment  unaccount- 
ably creeps  over  me.  Every  one  has  known  a 
similiar  strange,  indistinct  feeling  at  certain 
times  and  places,  and  with  a  similar  inability 
to  trace  the  cause.  And  yet,  is  it  not  singular 
that  in  poetry,  w^hich  wears  most  feelings  to  an 
echo,  I  have  never  met  with  any  attempt  to 
describe  it  ?" 

"  Because  poetr)^,"  said  Constance,  "  is,  after 
all,  but  a  hackneyed  imitation  of  the  most 
common  thoughts,  giving  them  merely  a  gloss 
by  the  brilliancy  of  verse.  And  yet  how  little 
poets  knou)  !  They  imagine,  and  they  imitate; 
— behold  all  their  secrets  !  " 

Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Godolphin, 
musingly;  "and  I,  who  have  often  vainly 
fancied  I  had  the  poetical  temperament,  have 
been  so  chilled  and  sickened  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  th.e  tribe,  that  I  have  checked  its 
impulses  with  a  sort  of  disdain;  and  thus  the 
Ideal,  having  no  vent  in  me,  prays  within, 
creating  a  thousand  undefined  dreams  and  un- 
willing superstitions,  making  me  enamoured 
of  the  Shadowy  and  Unknown,  and  dissatisfy- 
ing me  with  the  petty  ambitions  of  the  world." 

"  You  will  awake  hereafter,"  said  Constance, 
earnestly. 

Godolphin  shook  his  head,  and  replied  not. 

Their  way  now  lay  along  a  green  lane  that 
gradually  wound  round  a  hill  commanding  a 
viev*^  of  great  richness  and  beauty.  Cottages, 
and  spires,  and  groves,  gave  life — but  it  was 


scattered  and  remote  life — to  the  scene;  and 
the  broad  stream,  whose  waves,  softened  in  the 
distance,  did  not  seem  to  break  the  even  sur- 
face of  the  tide,  flowed  onward,  glowing,  in  the 
sunlight,  till  it  was  lost  among  dark  and  lux- 
uriant woods. 

Both  once  more  arrested  their  horses  by  a 
common  impulse,  and  both  became  suddenly 
silent  as  they  gazed.  Godolphin  was  the  first 
to  speak:  it  brought  to  his  memory  a  scene  in 
that  delicious  land,  whose  Southern  loveliness 
Claude  has  transfused  to  the  canvass,  and  De 
Stael  to  the  page.  With  his  own  impassioned 
and  earnest  language,  he  spoke  to  Constance 
of  that  scene  and  that  country.  Every  tree 
before  him  furnished  matter  for  his  illustration 
or  his  contrast;  and,  as  she  heard  that  magic 
voice,  and  speaking,  too,  of  a  country  dedi- 
cated to  love,  Constance  listened  with  glisten- 
ing eyes,  and  a  cheek  which  he — consummate 
master  of  the  secrets  of  womanhood — per- 
ceived was  eloquent  with  thoughts  which  she 
knew  not,  but  which  he  interpreted  to  the 
letter. 

"And  in  such  a  spot,"  said  he,  continuing, 
and  fixing  his  deep  and  anim.ated  gaze  on  her, 
— "  in  such  a  spot  I  could  have  stayed  for 
ever  but  for  one  recollection,  one  feeling — I 
'  sliould  have  been  too  much  alone  !    In  a  wild,  or 
!  a  grand,  or  even  a  barren  country,  we  may  live 
I  in  solitude,  and  find  fit  food  for  thought;  but  not 
I  in  one  so  soft,  so  subduing,  as  that  which  I  saw 
1  and  see.    Love  comes  over  us  then  in  spite  of 
i  ourselves;  and  I  feel — I  feel  now — "  his  voice 
'  trembled  as  he  spoke — "that  any  secret  we 
may  before  have  nursed,  though  hitherto  un- 
acknowledged, makes  itself  at  length  a  voice. 
We  are  oppressed  with  the  desire  to  be  loved; 
we  long  for  the  courage  to  say  we  love." 

Never  before  had  Godolphin,  though  con- 
stantly verging  into  sentiment,  spoken  to  Con- 
stance in  so  plain  a  language.  Eye,  voice, 
cheek— spoke.  She  felt  that  he  had  con- 
fessed he  loved  her  !  And  was  she  not  happy 
at  that  thought  ?  She  was:  it  was  her  happi- 
est moment.  But,  in  that  sort  of  vague  and 
indistinct  shrinking  from  the  subject  with 
which  a  woman  who  loves  hears  a  disclosure 
of  love  from  him  on  whose  lips  it  is  most 
sweet,  she  muttered  some  confused  attempt  to 
change  the  subject,  and  quickened  her  horse's 
pace.  Godolphin  did  not  renew  the  topic  so 
interesting  and  so  dangerous;  only,  as  with 
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the  winding  of  the  road  the  landscape  grad- 
ually faded  from  their  view,  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  if  to  himself, — "How  long,  how 
fondly,  shall  I  remember  this  day  :  " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Godolphin's  return  home. — His  soliloquy. — Lord  Erp- 
mgham's  arrival  at  Wendover  Castle. — The  Earl  de- 
scribed.— His  account  of  Godolphin's  life  at  Rome. 

With  a  listless  step,  Godolphin  re-entered 
the  threshold  of  his  cottage-home.  He  passed 
into  a  small  chamber,  which  was  yet  the 
largest  in  his  house.  The  poor  and  scanty  fur- 
niture scattered  around;  the  old,  tuneless, 
broken  harpsichord;  the  worn  and  tattered 
carpet;  the  tenantless  bird  cage  in  the  recess 
by  the  window;  the  book- shelves,  containing 
some  dozens  of  worthless  volumes;  the  sofa 
of  the  last  century,  (when,  if  people  knew  com- 
fort, they  placed  it  not  in  lounging),  small, 
narrow,  highbacked,  hard,  and  knotted:  these, 
just  as  his  father  had  left,  just  as  his  boyhood 
had  seen  them,  greeted  him  with  a  comfort- 
less and  chill,  though  familiar  welcome.  It 
was  evening;  he  ordered  a  fire  and  lights; 
and,  leaning  his  face  on  his  hand  as  he  con- 
templated the  fitful  and  dusky  outbreakings  of 
the  flame  through  the  bars  of  the  niggard  and 
contracted  grate,  he  sat  himself  down  to  hold 
commune  with  his  heart. 

*' So,  I  love  this  woman,"  said  he,  "do  I? 
Have  I  not  deceived  myself  ?  She  is  poor — 
no  connection;  she  has  nothing  whereby  to 
reinstate  my  house's  fortunes,  to  rebuild  this 
mansion,  or  repurchase  yonder  demesnes.  I 
love  her  !  /,  who  have  known  the  value  of 
her  sex  so  well,  that  I  have  said,  again  and 
again,  I  would  not  shackle  life  with  a  princess  ! 
Love  may  withstand  possession — true — but 
not  time.  In  three  years  there  would  be  no 
glory  in  the  face  of  Constance,  and  I  should 
l)e — what?  My  fortunes,  broken  as  they  are, 
can  support  me  alone,  and  with  my  few  wants, 
liut  if  married  !  the  haughty  Constance  my 
wife  !  Nay,  nay,  nay  !  this  must  not  be 
thought  of  !  I,  the  hero  of  Paris!  the  pupil  j 
of  Saville  !  I,  to  be  so  beguiled  as  even  to 
dream  of  such  a  madness  ! 

"  Yet  I  have  that  within  me  that  might 
make  a  stir  in  the  world — I  might  rise.  Pro- 


fessions are  open;  the  Diplomacy,  the  House 
of  Comm-ons.  What  !  Percy  Godolphin  be 
ass  enough  to  grow  ambitious  !  to  toil,  to  fret, 
to  slave,  to  answer  fools  on  a  first  principle, 
and  die  at  length  of  a  broken  heart  or  a  lost 
place  !  Pooh,  pooh  !  I,  who  despise  your 
prime-ministers,  can  scarcely  stoop  to  their 
apprenticeship.  Life  is  too  short  for  toil. 
And  what  do  men  strive  for  ? — to  enjoy:  but 
why  not  enjoy  without  the  toil  ?  And  relin- 
quish Constance  ?  Ay,  it  is  but  one  woman 
lost  !  " 

So  ended  the  soliloquy  of  a  man  scarcely  of 
age.  The  world  teaches  us  its  last  lessons 
betimes;  but  then,  lest  we  should  have  noth- 
ing left  to  acquire  from,  its  wisdom,  it  employs 
the  rest  of  our  life  in  unlearning  all  that  it 
first  taught. 

Meanw^hile,  the  time  approached  when  Lord 
Erpingham  was  to  arrive  at  Wendover  Castle; 
and  at  length  came  the  day  itself.  Naturally 
anxious  to  enjoy  as  exclusively  as  possible  the 
company  of  her  son  the  first  day  of  his  return 
from  so  long  an  absence.  Lady  Erpingham  had 
asked  no  one  to  meet  him.  The  earl's  heavy 
travelling  carriage  at  length  rolled  clatteringly 
up  the  court-yard;  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  tall 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  borrowing  some 
favorable  effect  as  to  person  from  the  large 
cloak  of  velvet  and  furs  whiuh  hung  round 
him,  entered  the  room,  and  Lady  Erpingham 
embraced  her  son.  The  kind  and  familiar 
manner  with  which  he  answered  her  inquiries 
and  congratulations  was  somewhat  changed 
when  he  suddenly  perceived  Constance.  Lord 
Erpingham  was  a  cold  man,  and,  like  most 
cold  men,  ashamed  of  the  evidence  of  affec- 
tion. He  greeted  Constance  very  quietly; 
and,  as  she  thought,  slightly:  but  his  eyes 
turned  to  her  far  more  often  than  any  friend 
of  Lord  Erpingham's  might  ever  have  re- 
marked those  large  round  hazel  eyes  turn  to 
any  one  before. 

When  the  earl  withdrew  to  adjust  his  toilet 
for  dinner.  Lady  Erpingham,  as  she  wiped  her 
eyes,  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  Constance, 
"  Is  he  not  handsome  ? — What  a  figure  !  " 

Constance  was  a  little  addicted  to  flattery 
where  she  liked  the  one  who  was  to  be  flattered, 
and  she  assented  readily  enough  to  the  mater- 
nal remark.  Hitherto,  however,  she  had  not 
observed  anything  more  in  Lord  Erpingham 
than  his  height  and  his  cloak:  as  he  re-entered 
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and  led  her  to  the  dining-room  she  took  a  bet- 
ter, though  still  but  a  casual,  survey. 

Lord  Erpinghani  was  that  sort  of  person  of 
whom  men  always  say,  "  What  a  prodigiously 
fine  fellow  !  "  He  was  above  six  feet  high, 
stout  in  projiortion:  not,  indeed,  accurately 
formed,  nor  graceful  in  bearing,  but  quite  as 
much  so  as  a  man  of  six  feet  high  need  be.  He 
had  a  manly  complexion  of  brown,  yellow,  and 
red.  His  whiskers  were  exceedingly  large, 
black,  and  well  arranged.  His  eyes,  as  I  have 
before  said,  were  round,  large  und  hazel;  they 
were  also  unmeaning.  His  teeth  were  good; 
and  his  nose,  neither  aquiline  nor  Grecian,  was 
yet  a  very  showy  nose  upon  the  whole.  All 
the  maid-servants  admired  him;  and  you  felt, 
in  looking  at  him,  that  it  was  a  pity  our  army 
should  lose  so  good  a  grenadier. 

Lord  Erpingham  was  a  Whig  of  the  old 
school:  he  thought  the  Tory  boroughs  ought 
to  be  thrown  open.  He  was  generally  consid- 
ered a  sensible  man.  He  had  read  Blackstone, 
Montesquieu,  Cowper's  Poems,  and  "  The 
Rambler;  "  and  he  was  always  heard  with  great 
attention  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  his  moral 
character  he  was  a  bon  vivant,  as  far  as  wine  is 
concerned;  for  choice  eating  he  cared  nothing. 
He  was  good-natured,  but  close;  brave  enough 
to  fight  a  duel,  if  necessary;  and  religious 
enough  to  go  to  church  once  a  week — in  the 
country. 

So  far  Lord  Erpingham  might  seem  modelled 
from  one  of  Sir  Walter's  heroes:  we  must  re- 
verse the  medal  and  show  the  points  in  which 
he  differed  from  those  patterns  of  propriety. 

Like  the  generality  of  his  class,  he  was 
peculiarly  loose  in  his  notions  of  women,  though 
not  ardent  in  pursuit  of  them.  His  amours 
had  been  among  opera-dancers,  "  because,"  as 
he  was  wont  to  say,  "  there  was  no  d — d  bore 
with  the?n"  Lord  Erpingham  was  always  con- 
sidered a  high-minded  man.  People  chose 
him  as  an  umpire  in  quarrels;  and  told  a  story 
(which  was  not  true)  of  his  having  held  some 
state  office  for  a  whole  year,  and  insisted  on 
returning  the  emoluments. 

Such  was  Robert  Earl  of  Erpingham.  Dur- 
ing dinner,  at  which  he  displayed,  to  his 
mother's  great  delight,  a  most  excellent  appe- 
tite, he  listened,  as  well  as  he  might,  consider- 
ing the  more  legitimate  occupation  of  the 
time  and  season,  to  Lady  Erpingham's  recitals 
of  county  history;  her  long  answers  to  his 


brief  inquiries  whether  old  friends  were  dead 
and  young  ones  married;  and  his  countenance 
brightened  up  to  an  expression  of  interest — 
almost  of  intelligence — when  he  was  told  that 
birds  were  said  to  be  plentiful. 

As  the  servants  left  the  room,  and  Lord 
Erpingham  took  his  first  glass  of  claret,  the 
conversation  fell  upon  Percy  Godolphin. 

"  He  has  l)een  staying  with  us  a  whole 
fortnight,"  said  Lady  Erpingham;  ''and,  by 
the  by,  he  said  he  had  met  you  in  Italy,  and 
mentioned  your  name  as  it  deserved." 

*'  Indeed  !  And  did  he  really  condescend 
to  praise  me  ? "  said  Lord  Erpingham,  with 
eagerness;  for  there  was  that  about  Godolphin, 
and  his  reputation  for  fastidiousness,  which 
gave  a  rarity  and  a  value  to  his  praise,  at  least 
to  lordly  ears.  "Ah  I  he's  a  queer  fellow:  he 
led  a  very  singular  life  in  Italy." 

"So  I  have  always  heard,"  said  Lady  Erp- 
mgham.  "But  of  what  description?  was  he 
very  wild  ? " 

"No,  not  exactly:  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
mystery  about  him:  he  saw  very  few  English, 
and  those  were  chiefly  men  who  played  high. 
He  was  said  to  have  a  great  deal  of  learning, 
and  so  forth." 

"  Oh  !  then  he  was  surrounded,  I  suppose, 
by  those  medalists  and  picture- sellers,  and 
other  impostors,  who  live  upon  such  of  our 
countrymen  as  think  themselves  blessed  with 
a  taste  or  afflicted  with  a  genius,"  said  Lady 
Erpingham;  who,  having  lived  with  the  wits 
and  orators  of  the  time,  had  caught  mechani- 
cally their  way  of  rounding  a  period. 

"  Far  from  it  !  "  returned  the  earl.  "  Godol- 
phin is  much  too  deep  a  fellow  for  that:  he's 
not  easily  taken  in,  I  assure  you.  I  confess  I 
don't  like  him  the  worse  for  that,"  added  the 
close  noble.  "But  he  lived  with  the  Italian 
doctors  and  men  of  science;  and  encouraged, 
in  particular,  one  strange  fellow  who  affected 
sorcery,  I  fancy,  or  something  very  like  it. 
Godolphin  resided  in  a  very  lonely  spot  at 
Rome:  and  I  believe  laboratories,  and  cal- 
drons, and  all  sort  of  devilish  things,  were 
always  at  work  there — at  least,  so  people 
said." 

"And  yet,"  said  Constance,  "you  thought 
him  too  sensible  to  be  easily  taken  in  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Miss  Vernon;  and  the  proof 
of  it  is,  that  no  man  has  less  fortune  or  is 
more  made  of.    He  plays,  it  is  true,  but  only 
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occasionally;  though  as  a  player  at  games  of 
skill — piquet,  billiards,  whist, — he  has  no 
equal,  unless  it  be  Saville.  But  then  Saville, 
enfre  nous,  is  suspected  of  playing  unfairly." 

"And  you  are  quite  sure,"  said  the  placid 
Lady  Erpingham,  "  that  Mr.  Godolphin  is  only 
indebted  to  skill  for  his  success?  " 

Constance  darted  a  glance  of  fire  at  the 
speaker, 

*'  Why,  faith,  I  believe  so  !  No  one  ever 
accused  him  of  a  single  shabby,  or  even  sus- 
picious trick:  and  indeed,  as  I  said  before,  no 
one  was  ever  more  sought  after  in  society, 
though  he  shuns  it,  and  he's  devilish  right, 
for  it's  a  cursed  bore  I  " 

"  My  dear  Robert  !  at  your  age  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  mother. 

"  But,"  continued  the  earl,  turning  to  Con- 
stance— "  but,  Miss  Vernon,  a  man  may  have 
his  weak  point;  and  the  cunning  Italian  may 
have  hit  on  Godolphin's,  clever  as  he  is  in 
general:  though,  for  my  part,  I  will  tell  you 
frankly,  I  think  he  only  encouraged  him  to 
mystify  and  perplex  people,  just  to  get  talked 
of — vanity,  in  short.  He's  a  good-looking  fel- 
low, that  Godolphin — eh?"  continued  the  earl, 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  meant  to  deny  what 
he  asserted. 

"  Oh,  beautiful  !  "  said  Lady  Erpingham. 
"Such  a  countenance  !  " 

**  Deuced  pale,  though  I — eh? — and  not  the 
best  of  figures:  thin,  narrow  shouldered,  eh — 
eh?" 

Godolphin's  proportions  were  faultless;  but 
your  strapping  heroes  think  of  a  moderate- 
sized  man  as  mathematicians  define  a  point — 
declare  that  he  has  no  length  nor  breadth 
whatsoever. 

What  say  yon,  Constance  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Erpingham,  meaningly. 

Constance  felt  the  meaning,  and  replied 
calmly,  that  Mr,  Godolphin  appeared  to  her 
handsomer  than  any  one  she  had  seen  lately. 

Lord  Erpingham  played  with  his  neckcloth, 
and  Lady  Erpingham  rose  to  leave  the  room. 
"  D — d  fine  girl  ! "  said  the  earl,  as  he  shut 
the  door  upon  Constance; — "  but  d — d  sharp  !  " 
added  he,  as  he  resettled  himself  on  his  chair. 


I  CHAPTER  XVH. 

Constance  at  her  toilet.— Her  feelings,— Her  character 
of  beauty  described.— The  ball,— The  Duchess  of 
Winstoun  and  her  daughter.— An  induction  from  the 
nature  of  female  rivalries. — Jealousy  in  a  lover. — 
Impertinence  retorted.— Listeners  never  hear  good 
of  themselves, — Remarks  on  the  amusements  of  a 
public  assembly.— The  supper,— The  falseness  of 
seeming  gaiety.— Various  reflections,  new  and  true. 
— What  passes  between  Godolphin  and  Constance, 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  ball  to  be  given 
in  honor  of  Lord  Erpingham's  arrival.  Con- 
stance, dressed  for  conquest,  sat  alone  in  her 
dressing-room.  Her  woman  had  just  left  her. 
The  lights  still  burned  in  profusion  about  the 
antique  chamber,  (antique,  for  it  was  situated 
in  the  oldest  part  of  the  castle  ;)  those  lights 
streamed  full  upon  the  broad  brow  and  equi- 
site  features  of  Miss  Vernon.  As  she  leaned 
back  in  her  chair — the  fairy  foot  upon  the  low 
Gothic  stool,  and  the  hands  drooping  beside 
her  despond ingly — her  countenance  betrayed 
much,  but  not  serene,  thought;  and,  mixed 
with  that  thought,  was  something  of  irresolu- 
tion and  of  great  and  real  sadness. 

It  is  not,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Constance's  lot  had  been  hitherto  a 
proud  one,  even  though  she  was  the  most  ad- 
mired beauty  of  her  ' day;  even  though  she 
lived  with,  and  received  adulation  from,  the 
high,  and  noble,  and  haughty  of  her  land. 
Often,  in  the  glittering  crowd  that  she  attracted 
around  her,  her  ear,  sharpened  by  the  jealousy 
and  pride  of  her  nature,  caught  words  that 
dashed  the  cup  of  pleasure  and  of  vanity  with 
shame  and  anger.  "  What  !  that  the  Vernon's 
daughter  ?  Poor  girl  !  dependent  entirely  on 
Lady  Erpingham  !  Ah  !  she'll  take  in  some 
rich  roturier,  I  hope." 

Such  words  from  Ill-tempered  dowagers  and 
faded  beauties  were  no  un frequent  interruption 
to  her  brief-lived  and  wearisome  triumphs. 
She  heard  manoeuvring  mothers  caution  their 
booby  sons, whom  Constance  would  have  looked 
into  the  dust  had  they  dared  but  to  touch  her 
hand,  against  her  untitled  and  undowried 
charms.  She  saw  cautious  earls,  who  were 
all  courtesy  one  night,  all  coldness  another,  as 
some  report  had  reached  them,  accusing  their 
hearts  of  feeling  too  deeply  her  attractions,  or, 
as  they  themselves  suspected,  for  the  first 
time,  that  a  heart  was  not  a  word  for  a  poeti- 
cal nothing,  and  that  to  look  on  so  beautiful 
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and  glorious  a  creature  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince them,  even  yet,  of  the  possibility  of  emo- 
tion. She  had  felt  to  the  quick  the  conde- 
scending patronage  of  duchesses  and  chaperons; 
the  oblique  hint;  the  nice  and  fine  distinction 
which,  in  polished  circles,  divides  each  grade 
from  the  other,  and  allows  you  to  be  galled 
without  the  pleasure  of  feeling  justified  in 
offence. 

All  this,  which,  in  the  flush  and  heyday  of 
youth,  and  gaiety,  and  loveliness,  would  have 
been  unnoticed  by  other  women,  ankled  deep 
in  the  mind  of  Constance  V^ernon.  The  image 
of  her  dying  father,  his  complaints,  his  accu- 
sations, (the  justice  of  which  she  never  for  an 
instant  questioned),  rose  up  before  her  in  the 
brightest  hours  of  the  dance  and  the  revel. 
She  was  not  one  of  those  women  whose  meek 
and  gentle  nature  would  fly  what  wounds  them: 
Constance  had  resolved  to  conquer.  Despis- 
ing glitter,  and  gaiety,  and  show,  she  burned, 
she  thirsted  for  power — a  power  which  could 
retaliate  the  insults  she  fancied  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  should  turn  condescension  into 
homage.  This  object,  which  every  casual 
word,  every  heedless  glance  from  another, 
fixed  deeper  and  deeper  in  her  heart,  took  a 
sort  of  sanctity  from  the  associations  with 
which  she  linked  it — her  father's  memory  and 
his  dying  breath. 

At  this  moment  in  which  we  have  portrayed 
her,  all  these  restless,  and  sore,  and  haughty 
feelings  were  busy  within;  but  they  were  com- 
bated, even  while  the  more  fiercely  aroused, 
by  one  soft  and  tender  thought — the  image  of 
Godolphin, — of  Godolphin,  the  spendthrift  heir 
of  a  broken  fortune  and  a  fallen  house.  She 
felt  too  deeply  that  she  loved  him;  and,  ig- 
norant of  his  worldlier  qualities,  imagined 
that  he  loved  her  with  all  the  devotion  of  that 
romance,  and  the  ardor  of  that  genius,  which 
appeared  to  her  to  compose  his  character. 
But  this  persuasion  gave  her  now  no  delight- 
ful emotion.  Convinced  that  she  ought  to  re- 
ject him,  his  image  only  colored  with  sadness 
those  objects  and  that  ambition  which  she  had 
hitherto  regarded  with  an  exulting  pride.  She 
was  not  the  less  bent  on  the  lofty  ends  of  her 
destiny;  but  the  glory  and  the  illusion  had 
fallen  from  them.  She  had  taken  an  insight 
into  futurity,  and  felt,  that  to  enjoy  power  was 
to  lose  happiness.  Yet,  with  this  full  convic- 
tion, she  forsook  the  happiness  and  clung  to 


the  power.  Alas  !  for  our  best  and  wisest 
theories,  our  problems,  our  systems,  our  phi- 
losophy !  Human  beings  will  never  cease  to 
mistake  the  means  for  the  end;  and,  despite 
the  dogmas  of  sages,  our  conduct  does  not 
pend  on  our  convictions. 

Carriage  after  carriage  had  rolled  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  room  where  Constance  sat, 
and  still  she  moved  not;  until,  at  length,  a 
certain  composure,  as  if  the  result  of  some  de- 
termination, stole  over  her  features.  The 
brilliant  and  transparent  hues  returned  to  her 
cheek,  and,  as  she  rose  and  stood  erect,  with 
a  certain  calmness  and  energy  on  her  lip  and 
forehead,  perhaps  her  beauty  had  never 
seemed  of  so  lofty  and  august  a  cast.  In 
passing  through  the  chamber,  she  stopped  for 
a  moment  opposite  the  mirror  that  reflected 
her  stately  shape  in  its  full  height.  Beauty  is 
so  truly  the  weapon  of  woman,  that  it  is  as 
impossible  for  her,  even  in  grief,  wholly  to 
forget  its  effect,  as  it  is  for  the  dying  warrior 
to  look  with  indifference  on  the  sword  with 
which  he  has  won  his  trophies  or  his  fame. 
Nor  was  Constance  that  evening  disposed  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  effect  she  should  produce. 
She  looked  on  the  reflection  of  herself  with  a 
feeling  of  triumph,  not  arising  from  vanity 
alone. 

And  when  did  mirror  ever  give  back  a  form 
more  worthy  of  a  Pericles  to  worship,  or  an 
Apelles  to  paint  ?  Though  but  little  removed 
from  the  common  height,  the  impression  Con- 
stance ahvays  gave  was  that  of  a  person  much 
taller  than  she  really  was.  A  certain  majesty 
in  the  turn  of  the  head,  the  fall  of  the  should- 
ers, the  breadth  of  the  brow,  and  the  exceed- 
ing calmness  of  the  features,  invested  her  with 
an  air  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  by 
any  one,  but  w^hich,  had  Pasta  been  a  beauty, 
she  might  have  possessed.  But  there  was 
nothing  hard  or  harsh  in  this  majesty.  What- 
soever of  a  masculine  nature  Constance  might 
have  inherited,  nothing  masculine,  nothing  not 
exquisitely  feminine,  was  visible  in  her  person. 
Her  shape  was  rounded,  and  sufficiently  full 
to  show,  that  in  middle  age  its  beauty  would 
be  preserved  by  that  richness  and  freshness 
which  a  moderate  increase  of  the  proportions 
always  gives  to  the  sex.  Her  arms  and  hands 
were,  and  are,  even  to  this  day,  of  a  beauty 
the  more  striking,  because  it  is  so  rare.  Noth- 
ing in  any  European  country  is  more  uncom- 
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mon  than  an  arm  really  beautiful  both  in  hue 
and  shape.  In  any  assembly  we  go  to,  what 
miserable  bones,  what  angular  elbows,  what 
red  skins,  do  we  see  under  the  cover  of  those 
capacious  sleeves,  which  are  only  one  whit 
less  ugiy.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  those  cov- 
erings were  not  worn;  and  the  white,  round, 
dazzling  arm  of  Constance,  bare  almost  to  the 
shoulder,  was  girded  by  dazzling  gems,  which 
at  once  set  off,  and  were  foiled  by,  the  beauty 
of  nature. 

Her  hair  was  of  the  most  luxuriant,  and  of 
the  deepest,  black;  and  it  was  worn  in  a 
fashion  —  then  uncommon,  without  being 
bizarrc — now  hackneyed  by  the  plainest  faces, 
though  suiting  only  the  highest  order  of 
beauty;—!  mean  that  simple  and  classic 
fashion  to  which  the  French  have  given  a 
name-  borrowed  from  Calypso,  but  which  ap- 
pears to  me  suited  rather  to  an  intellectual 
than  a  voluptuous  goddess.  Her  long  lashes, 
and  a  brow  delicately  but  darkly  pencilled, 
gave  additional  eloquence  to  an  eye  of  the 
deepest  blue,  and  a  classic  contour  to  a  profile 
so  slightly  aquiline,  that  it  was  commonly  con- 
sidered Grecian.  That  necessary  completion 
to  all  real  beauty  of  either  sex,  the  short  and 
curved  upper  lip,  terminated  in  the  most  daz- 
zling teeth,  and  the  ripe  and  dewy  under  lip 
added  to  what  was  noble  in  her  beauty  that 
charm  also  which  is  exclusively  feminine. 
Her  complexion  was  capricious;  now  pale, 
now  tinged  with  the  pink  of  the  sea-shell,  or 
the  softest  shade  of  the  rose-leaf:  but  in  either 
it  was  so  transparent,  that  you  doubted  which 
])ecame  her  the  most.  To  these  attractions, 
add  a  throat,  a  bust  of  the  most  dazzling 
whiteness,  and  the  justest  proportions;  a  foot, 
whose  least  beauty  was  its  small ness;  and  a 
waist  narrow — not  the  narrowness  of  tenuity 
or  constraint; — but  round,  gradual,  insensibly 
less  in  its  compression: — and  the  person  of 
Constance  Vernon,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth, 
is  before  you. 

She  passed  with  her  quiet  and  stately  step 
from  her  room,  through  one  adjoining  it,  and 
which  we  stop  to  notice,  because  it  was  her 
customary  sitting-room  when  not  with  Lady 
Erpingham.  There  had  Godolphin,  with  the 
foreign  but  courtly  freedom,  the  respectful 
and  chivalric  ease  of  his  manners,  often  sought 
her,  there  had  he  lingered  in  order  to  detain 
her  yet  a  moment  and  a  moment  longer  from 


other  company,  seeking  a  sweet  excuse  in  some 
remark  on  the  books  that  strewed  the  tables,  or 
the  music  in  that  recess,  or  the  forest  scene 
from  those  windows  through  which  the  moon 
of  autumn  now  stole  with  its  own  peculiar 
power  to  soften  and  subdue.  As  these  recol- 
lections came  across  her,  her  step  faltered  and 
her  color  faded  from  its  glow;  she  paused  a 
moment,  cast  a  mournful  glance  round  the 
room,  and  then  tore  herself  away,  descended 
the  lofty  staircase,  passed  the  stone-hall  mel- 
ancholy with  old  banners  and  rusted  crests,  and 
bore  her  beauty  and  her  busy  heart  into  the 
thickening  and  gay  crowd. 

Her  eye  looked  once  more  round  for  the 
graceful  form  of  Godolphin:  but  he  Was  not 
visible;  and  she  had  scarcely  satisfied  herself 
of  this  before  Lord  Erpingham,  the  hero  of  the 
evening,  approached  and  claimed  her  hand. 

"I  have  just  performed  my  duty,"  said  he, 
with  a  gallantry  of  speech  not  common  to 
him,  "now  for  my  reward.  I  have  danced  the 
first  dance  with  Lady  Margaret  Midgecombe: 
I  come,  according  to  your  promise,  to  dance 
the  second  with  you." 

There  was  something  in  these  words  that 
stung  one-  of  the  morbid  remembrances  in 
Miss  Vernon's  mind.  Lady  Margaret  Midge- 
combe, in  ordinary  life,  would  have  been 
thought  a  good-looking,  vulgar  girl: — she  was 
a  Duke's  daughter,  and  she  was  termed  a 
Hebe.  Her  little  nose,  and  her  fresh  color, 
and  her  silly  but  not  unmalicious  laugh,  were 
called  enchanting;  and  all  irregularities  of 
feature,  and  faults  of  shape,  were  absolutely 
turned  into  merits  by  that  odd  commendation, 
so  common  with  us — "A  deuced  fine  girl; 
none  of  your  regular  beauties." 

Not  only  in  the  county  of  *  *  *shire,  but  in 
London,  had  Lady  Margaret  Midgecombe  been 
set  up  as  the  rival  beauty  of  Constance  Ver- 
non. And  Constance,  far  too  lovely,  too  cold, 
too  proud,  not  to  acknowledge  beauty  in 
others,  where  it  really  existed,  was  nevertheless 
unaffectedly  indignant  at  a  c  )mparison  so  un- 
worthy: she  even,  at  times,  despised  her  own 
claims  to  admiration,  since  claims  so  immeas- 
urably inferior  could  be  put  into  competition 
with  them.  Added  to  this  sore  feeling  for 
Lady  Margaret,  was  one  created  by  Lady 
Margaret's  mother. — The  Duchess  of  Win- 
stoun  was  a  woman  of  ordinary  birth — the 
daughter  of  a  peer  of  great  wealth  but  new 
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family.  She  had  married,  however,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  dukes  in  the  peerage; — a  stupid, 
heavy,  pompous  man,  with  four  castles,  eight 
parks,  a  coal-mine,  a  tin-mine,  six  boroughs, 
and  about  thirty  livings.  Inactive  and  reserved, 
the  duke  was  seldom  seen  in  public:  the  care  of 
supporting  his  rank  devolved  on  the  duchess; 
and  she  supported  it  with  as  much  solemnity  oif 
purpose  as  if  she  had  been  a  cheesemonger's 
daughter.  Stately,  insolent,  and  coarse; — 
asked  everywhere;  insulting  all;  hated  and 
courted;  such  was  the  Duchess  of  Winstoun, 
and  such,  perhaps,  have  been  other  duchesses 
before  her. 

Be  it  understood,  that  at  that  day.  Fashion 
had  not  risen  to  the  despotism  it  now  enjoys:  it 
took  its  coloring  from  Power,  not  controlled  it 
I  shall  show,  indeed,  how  much  of  its  present 
condition  that  Fashion  ov.-es  to  the  Heroine  of 
these  Memoirs.  The  Duchess  of  Winstoun 
could  not  now  be  that  great  person  she  was 
then:  there  is  a  certain  good  taste  in  Fashion 
which  repels  the  mere  insolence  of  Rank — 
which  requires  persons  to  be  either  agreeable, 
or  brilliant,  or  at  least  original — which  weighs 
stupid  dukes  in  a  righteous  balance,  and  finds 
vulgar  duchesses  wanting.  But  in  lack  of  this 
new  authority — this  moral  sebastocrator  be- 
tween the  Sovereign  and  the  dignity  hitherto 
considered  next  to  the  Sovereign's — her  Grace 
of  Winstoun  exercised  with  inipunity  the  rights 
of  insolence  She  had  taken  an  especial  dis- 
like to  Constance: — partly  because  the  few- 
good  judges  of  beauty,  who  care  neither  for 
rank  nor  report,  had  very  unreservedly  placed 
Miss  Vernon  beyond  the  reach  of  all  competi- 
tion with  her  daughter;  and  principally,  be- 
cause the  high  spirit  and  keen  irony  of  Con- 
stance had  given  more  than  once  to  the  duch- 
ess's effrontery  so  cutting  and  so  public  a 
check,  that  she  had  felt  v/it  astonishment  and 
rage  there  was  one  woman  in  that  world — that 
woman  to  unmarried — who  could  retort  the 
rudeness  of  the  Duchess  of  Winstoun. 

Spiteful,  however,  and  numerous  were  the 
things  she  said  of  Miss  Vernon,  when  Miss 
Vernon  was  absent;  and  haughty  beyond 
measure  were  the  inclination  of  her  head  and 
the  tone  of  her  voice  when  Miss  Vernon  was 
present.  If,  therefore,  Constance  was  disliked 
by  the  duchess,  we  may  readily  believe  that 
she  returned  the  dislike.  The  ve'ry  name 
roused  her  spleen  and  her  pride;  and  it  was 


with  a  feeling  all  a  woman's,  though  scarcely 
feminine  in  the  amiable  sense  of  the  word, 
that  she  learned  to  whom  the  honor  of  Lord 
Erpingham's  precedence  had  been  (though 
necessarily)  given. 

As  Lord  Erpingham  led  her  to  her  place,  a 
buzz  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm  followed 
her  steps.  This  pleased  Erpingham  more  than, 
at  that  moment,  it  did  Constance.  Already 
intoxicated  by  her  beauty,  he  was  proud  of 
the  effect  it  produced  on  others,  for  that  effect 
was  a  compliment  to  his  taste.  He  exerted 
himself  to  be  agreeable;  nay,  more,  to  be  fas- 
cinating: he  affected  a  low  voice;  and  he  at- 
tempted— poor  man  ! — to  flatter. 

The  Duchess  of  Winstoun  and  her  daughter 
sat  behind  on  an  elevated  bench.  They  saw 
with  especial  advantage  the  attentions  with 
which  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  earls 
honored  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
England's  orators.  They  were  shocked  at  his 
want  of  dignity.  Constance  perceived  their 
chagrin,  and  she  lent  a  more  pleased  and  at- 
tentive notice  to  Lord  Erpingham's  compli- 
ments; her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  cheek 
blushed:  and  the  good  folks  around,  admiring 
Lord  Erpingham's  immense  whiskers,  thought 
Constance  in  love. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Percy  Godolphin 
entered  the  room. 

Although  Godolphin's  person  was  not  of  a 
showy  order,  there  was  something  about  him 
that  always  arrested  attention.  His  air;  his 
carriage;  his  long  fair  locks;  his  rich  and  for- 
eign habit  of  dress,  which  his  high  bearing 
and  intellectual  countenance  redeemed  from 
coxcombry;  all,  united,  gave  something  re- 
markable and  distinguished  to  his  appearance; 
and  the  interest  attached  to  his  fortunes,  and 
to  his  social  reputation  for  genius  and  eccen- 
tricity, could  not  fail  of  increasing  the  effect 
I  he  produced  when  his  name  was  known. 

From  the  throng  of  idlers  that  gathered 
I  around  him;  from  the  bows  of  the  great  and 
I  the  smiles  of  the  fair,  Godolphin,  however, 
I  directed  his  whole  notice— his  whole  soul— to 
the  spot  which  was  hallowed  by  Constance 
Vernon.  He  saw  her  engaged  with  a  man 
rich,  powerful,  and  handsome.  He  saw  that 
she  listened  to  her  partner  with  evident  inteicst 
 that  he  addressed  her  with  evident  admira- 
tion. His  heart  sank  within  him;  he  felt  faint 
and  sick;  then  came  anger  —  mortification ; 
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then  agony  and  despair.  All  his  former  reso- 
lutions— all  his  prudence,  his  worldliness,  his 
caution,  vanished  at  once;  he  felt  only  that 
he  loved,  that  he  was  supplanted,  that  he  was 
undone.  The  dark  and  fierce  passions  of  his 
youth,  of  a  nature  in  reality  wild  and  vehe- 
ment, swept  away  at  once  the  projects  and  the 
fabrics  of  that  shallow  and  chill  philosophy  he 
had  borrowed  from  the  world,  and  deemed  the 
wisdom  of  the  closet.  A  cottage  and  a  desert 
with  Constance — Constance  all  his — heart  and 
hand — would  have  been  Paradise:  he  would 
have  nursed  no  other  ambition,  nor  dreamed 
of  a  reward  beyond.  Such  effect  has  jealousy 
upon  us.  We  confide,  and  we  hesitate  to 
accept  a  boon:  we  are  jealous,  and  we  would 
lay  down  life  to  attain  it. 

"  What  a  handsome  fellow  Erpingham  is  !  " 
said  a  young  man  in  a  cavalry  regiment. 

Godolphin  heard,  and  groaned  audibly. 
And  what  a  devilish  handsome  girl  he  is 
dancing  with  !  "  said  another  young  man,  from 
Oxford. 

Oh,  Miss  Vernon  ! — By  Jove,  Erpingham 
seems  smitten.  What  a  capital  thing  it  would 
be  for  her  I  " 

"And  for  him,  too  !  "  cried  the  more  chival- 
rous Oxonian. 

"  Humph  I  "  said  the  officer. 

"I  heard,"  renewed  the  Oxonian,  ''that  she 
was  to  be  married  to  young  Godolphin.  He 
was  staying  here  a  short  time  ago.  They  rode 
and  walked  together.  What  a  lucky  fellow  he 
has  been  !  I  don't  know  any  one  I  should  so 
much  like  to  see." 

"Hush!"  said  a  third  person,  looking  at 
Godolphin. 

Percy  moved  on.  Accomplished  and  self- 
collected  as  he  usually  was,  he  could  not 
wholly  conceal  the  hell  within.  His  brow 
grew  knit  and  gloomy:  he  scarcely  returned 
the  salutations  he  received;  and  moving  out 
of  the  crowd,  he  stole  to  a  seat  behind  a  large 
pillar,  and,  scarcely  seen  by  any  one,  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  form  and  movements  of  Miss 
Vernon. 

It  so  happened  that  he  had  placed  himself 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Duchess  of  Winstoun, 
and  within  hearing  of  the  conversation  that  I 
am  about  to  record. 

The  dance  being  over.  Lord  Erpingham  led 
Constance  to  a  seat  close  by  Lady  Margaret 
Midgecombe.    The  duchess  had  formed  her 


plan  of  attack;  and,  rising  as  she  saw  Con- 
stance within  reach,  approached  her  with  an 
air  that  affected  civility. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Vernon  ?    I  am 
happy  to  see  you  looking  so  well.    What  truth 
in  the  report,  eh  ?  "    And  the  duchess  showed 
her  teeth — videlicet  smiled. 
«   "  What  report  does  your  grace  allude  to  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay;  I  am  sure  Lord  Erpingham  has 
heard  it  as  well  as  myself;  and  I  wish  forjw^r 
sake,  (a  slight  emphasis),  indeed,  for  both  your 
sakes,  that  it  may  be  true." 

"To  wait  till  the  Duchess  of  Winstoun 
speaks  intelligibly,  would  be  a  waste  of  her 
time  and  my  own,"  said  the  haughty  Constance, 
with  the  rudeness  in  which  she  then  delighted, 
and  for  which  she  has  since  become  known. 
But  the  duchess  was  not  to  be  offended  until 
she  had  completed  her  manoeuvre. 

"Well,  now,"  said  she,  turning  to  Lord  Erp- 
ingham, "  I  appeal  to  you:  is  not  Miss  Vernon 
to  be  married  very  soon  to  Mr.  Godolphin  ?  I 
am  sure,  (with  an  affected  good-nature  and 
compassion  that  stung  Constance  to  the  quick), 
I  am  sure  I  hope  so." 

"  Upon  my  word  you  amaze  me,"  said  Lord 
Erpingham,  opening  to  their  fullest  extent 
the  large,  round,  hazel  eyes,  for  which  he  was 
so  justly  celebrated.  "  I  never  heard  this 
before." 

"Oh  !  a  secret  as  yet?"  said  the  duchess: 
"  very  well  !    I  can  keep  a  secret," 

Lady  Margaret  looked  down,  and  laughed 
prettily. 

"  I  thought  till  now,"  said  Constance,  with 
grave  composure,  "  that  no  person  could  be 
more  contemptible  than  one  who  collects  idle 
reports:  I  now  find  I  was  wrong:  a  person  in- 
finitely more  contemptible  is  one  who  invents 
them." 

The  rude  duchess,  beat  at  her  own  weapons, 
blushed  with  anger  even  through  her  rouge: 
but  Constance  turned  away,  and,  still  leaning 
on  Lord  Erpingham' s  arm,  sought  another 
seat; — that  seat,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pillar  behind  which  Godolphin  sat,  was  still 
within  his  hearing. 

"Upon  my  word.  Miss  Vernon,"  said  Er- 
pingham, "I  admire  your  spirit.  Nothing 
like  setting  down  those  absurd  people  who  try 
to  tease  one,  and  think  one  dares  not  retort. 
But  pray — I  hope  Lm  not  impertinent — pray 
may  I  ask  if  this  rumor  have  any  truth  in  it  ? " 
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*'  Certainly  not,"  said  Constance,  with  great 
effort,  but  in  a  clear  tone. 

*'No:  I  should  have  thought  not — I  should 
have  thought  not.  Godolphin's  much  too 
poor, — much  too  poor  for  you.  Miss  Vernon 
is  not  born  to  marry  for  love  in  a  cottage, — is 
she  ? " 

Constance  sighed. 

That  soft,  low  tone  thrilled  to  Godolohin's 
very  heart.  He  bent  forward:  he  ht'ld  his 
breath:  he  thirsted  for  her  voice;  for  some 
tone,  some  word  in  answer;  it  came  not  at 
that  moment. 

"You  remember,"  renewed  the  earl, — "you 

remember  Miss  L  ?  no:  she  was  before 

your  time.    Well  !  she  married  S  ,  much 

such  another  fellow  as  Godolphin.  He  had 
not  a  shilling:  but  he  lived  well:  had  a  house 
in  Mayfair;  gave  dinners;  hunted  at  Melton, 
and  so  forth:  in  short,  he  played  high.  She 
had  about  ten  thousand  pounds.  They  mar- 
ried, and  lived  for  two  years  so  comfortably; 
you  have  no  idea.  Every  one  envied  them. 
They  did  not  keep  a  close  carriage,  but  he 
used  to  drive  her  out  to  dinners  in  his  French 
cabriolet.*  There  was  no  show — no  pomp: 
everything  deuced  neat,  though;  quite  love  in 
in  a  cottage — only  the  cottage  was  in  Curzon 
Street.    At  length,  however,  the  cards  turned; 

S          lost  everything:  owed  more  than  he 

could  ever  pay:  we  were  forced  to  cut  him; 

and  his  relation.  Lord   ,  coming  into  the 

ministry  a  year  afterwards,  got  him  a  place  in 
the  Customs.  They  live  at  Brompton:  he 
wears  a  pepper-and-salt  coat,  and  she  a  mob- 
cap,  with  pink  ribands:  they  have  five  hundred 
a-year,  and  ten  children.    Such  was  the  fate 

of  S  's   wife;  such   may   be  the  fate  of 

Godolphin's.  Oh,  Miss  Vernon  could  not 
marry  him  !  " 

"You  are  right.  Lord  Erpingham,"  said 
Constance,  with  emphasis;  "  but  you  take  too 
much  license  in  expressing  your  opinion." 

Before  Lord  Erpingham  could  stammer 
forth  his  apology,  they  heard  a  slight  noise  be- 
hind: they  turned;  Godolphin  had  risen.  His 
countenance  always  inclined  to  a  calm  sever- 
ity— for  thought  is  usually  severe  in  its  out- 
ward aspect — bent  now  on  both  the  speakers 
with  so  dark  and  menacing  an  aspect,  that  the 
stout  earl  felt  his  heart  stand  still  for  a  mo- 
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ment;  and  Constance  was  appalled  as  if  it  had 
been  the  apparition,  and  not  the  living  form, 
of  her  lover  that  she  beheld.  But  scarcely 
had  they  seen  this  expression  of  countenance, 
ere  it  changed.  With  a  cold  and  polished 
smile,  a  relaxed  brow,  and  profound  inclination 
of  his  form,  Godolphin  greeted  the  two:  and, 
passing  from  his  seat  with  a  slow  step,  glided 
among  the  crowd,  and  vanished. 

What  a  strange  thing,  after  all,  is  a  great 
assembly  !  An  immense  mob  of  persons, 
who  feel  for  each  other  the  profoundest  indif- 
ference— met  together  to  join  in  amusements, 
which  the  large  majority  of  them  consider 
wearisome  beyond  conception.  How  unintel- 
lectual,  how  uncivilized,  such  a  scene,  and 
such  actors  !  What  a  remnant  of  barbarous 
times  when  people  danced  because  they  had 
nothing  to  say  !  Were  there  nothing  ridicu- 
fous  in  dancing,  there  would  be  nothing  ridic- 
ulous in  seeing  wise  men  dance.  But  that 
sight  would  be  ludicrous,  because  of  the  dis- 
parity between  the  mind  and  the  occupation. 
However,  we  have  some  excuse;  we  go  to 
these  assemblies  to  sell  our  daughters,  or 
flirt  with  our  neighbors'  wives.  A  ball-room 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  great  market- 
place of  beauty.  For  my  part,  were  I  a  buyer, 
I  should  like  making  my  purchases  in  a  less 
public  mart. 

"  Come,  Godolphin,  a  glass  of  champagne," 
cried  the  young  Lord  Belvoir  as  they  sat  near 
each  other  at  the  splendid  supper. 

"  With  all  my  heart;  but  not  from  that  bot- 
tle !  We  must  have  a  new  one;  for  this  glass 
is  pledged  to  Lady  Delmour,  and  I  would  not 
drink  to  her  health  but  from  the  first  sparkle  ! 
Nothing  tame,  nothing  insipid,  nothing  that 
has  lost  its  first  freshness,  can  be  dedicated  to 
one  so  beautiful  and  young." 

The  fresh  bottle  was  opened,  and  Godolphin 
bowed  over  his  glass  to  Lord  Belvoir's  sister 
— a  Beauty  and  a  Blue.  Lady  Delmour  ad- 
mired Godolphin,  and  she  was  flattered  by  a 
compliment  that  no  one  wholly  educated  in 
England  would  have  had  the  gallant  courage 
to  utter  across  a  crowded  table. 

"You  have  been  dancing  ?  "  said  she. 

"  No  !  " 

"What  then!" 

"  What  then  ?  "  said  Godolphin;  "Ah,  Lady 
Delmour,  do  not  ask." — The  look  that  accom- 
panied the  word,  supplied  them  with  a  mean- 
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ing.  Need  I  add,"  said  he  in  a  lower  voice, 
"  that  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful person  present  ?  " 

Pooh  !  "  said  Lady  Dehiiour,  turning  away 
her  head. 

Now,  that  pooh  is  a  very  significant  word. 
On  the  lips  of  a  man  of  business,  it  denotes 
contempt  for  romance;  on  the  lips  of  a  poli- 
tician, it  rebukes  a  theory.  With  that  mono- 
syllable, a  philosopher  massacres  a  fallacy: 
by  those  four  letters,  a  rich  man  gets  rid  of  a 
beggar.  But  in  the  rosy  mouth  of  a  woman, 
the  harshness  vanishes,  the  disdain  becomes 
encouragement.  "  Pooh  !  "  says  the  lady 
when  you  tell  her  she  is  handsome;  but  she 
smiles  when  she  says  it.  With  the  same  re- 
})ly  she  receives  your  protestation  of  love,  and 
blushes  as  she  receives.  With  men  it  is  the 
sternest,  with  women  the  softest,  exclamation 
in  the  language. 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  Lady  Delmour,  turning  away 
her  head: — and  Godolphin  was  in  singular 
spirits.  What  a  strange  thing  that  we  should 
call  such  hilarity  from  our  gloom  !  The 
stroke  induces  the  flash;  excite  the  nerves  by 
jealousy,  by  despair,  and  with  the  proud,  you 
only  trace  the  excitement  by  the  mad  mirth 
and  hysterical  laughter  it  creates. 

Godolphin  was  charming  conme  un  amour, 
and  the  young  countess  was  delighted  with 
his  gallantry. 

"  Did  you  ever  love  ?  "  asked  she,  tenderly^ 
as  they  sat  alone  after  supper. 

"  Alas,  yes  1  "  said  he. 

"  How  often  }  " 

"  Read  Marmontel's  story  of  the  '  Four 
Phials:  '  I  have  no  other  answer." 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautful  tale  that  is  !  The 
whole  history  of  a  man's  heart  is  contained  in 
it  !" 

While  Goldoiphin  was  thus  talking  with 
Lady  Delmour,  his  whole  soul  was  with  Con- 
stance; of  her  only  he  thought,  and  on  her  he 
thirsted  for  reveirge.  There  is  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon in  love,  showing  how  much  vanity 
has  to  do  with  even  the  best  species  of  it;  when, 
for  your  mistress  to  prefer  another,  changes 
all  your  affection  into  hatred: — is  it  the  loss  of 
the  mistress,  or  her  prefere7ice  to  the  other  ? 
The  last,  to  be  sure:  for  if  the  former,  you 
would  only  grieve — but  jealousy  does  not 
make  you  grieve,  it  makes  you  enraged;  it 
does  not  sadden,  it  stings.     After  all,  as  we 


grow  old,  and  look  back  on  the  "  master  pas« 
sions,"  how  we  smile  at  the  fools  it  made  of 
us — at  the  importance  we  attach  to  it — at  the 
millions  that  have  been  governed  by  it !  When 
we  examine  the  passion  of  love,  it  is  like  ex- 
amining the  character  of  some  great  man;  we 
are  astonished  to  perceive  the  littlenesses  that 
belong  to  it.  We  ask  in  wonder,  How  come 
such  effects  from  such  a  cause  ?  " 

Godolphin  continued  talking  sentiment  with 
Lady  Delmour,  until  her  lord,  who  was  very 
fond  of  his  carriage-horses,  came  up  and  took 
her  away;  and  then,  perhaps,  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved, Percy  sauntered  into  the  ball-room, 
w^here,  though  the  crowd  was  somewhat  thinned, 
the  dance  was  continued  with  that  spirit  which 
always  seems  to  increase  as  the  night  advances. 

For  my  own  part,  I  now  and  then  look  late 
in  at  a  ball  as  a  warning  and  grave  memento 
of  the  flight  of  time.  No  amusement  belongs 
of  right  so  essentially  to  the  young,  in  their 
first  youth, — to  the  unthinking,  the  intoxicated, 
— to  thase  whose  blood  is  an  elixir. 

"  If  Constance  be  woman,"  said  Godolphin 
to  himself,  as  he  returned  to  the  ball-room, 
I  will  yet  humble  her  to  my  will.  I  have 
not  learned  the  science  so  long,  to  be  now 
foiled  in  the  first  moment  I  have  seriously 
wished  to  triumph." 

As  this  thought  inspired  and  excited  him, 
he  moved  along  at  some  distance  from,  but 
carefully  within  the  sight  of  Constance.  He 
paused  by  Lady  Margaret  Midgecombe.  He 
addressed  her.  Notwithstanding  the  insolence 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  Duchess  of  Win- 
stoun,  he  was  well  received  by  both  mother 
and  daughter.  Some  persons  there  are,  in  all 
times  and  in  all  spheres,  who  command  a  cer- 
tain respect,  bought  neither  by  riches,  rank, 
nor  even  scrupulous  morality  of  conduct. 
They  win  it  by  the  reputation  that  talent  alone 
can  win  them,  and  which  yet  is  not  always  the 
reputation  of  talent.  No  man,  even  in  the 
frivolous  societies  of  the  great,  obtains  hom- 
age without  certain  qualities,  which,  had  they 
been  happily  directed,  would  have  conducted 
him  to  fame.    Had  the  attention  of  a  Gram- 

mont,  or  of  a  ,  been  early  turned  towards 

what  ought  to  be  the  objects  desired,  who  can 
doubt  that,  instead  of  the  heroes  of  a  circle, 
they  might  have  been  worthy  of  becoming 
names  of  posterity  ? 

Thus,  the  genius  of  Godolphin  had  drawn 
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around  him  an  eclat  which  made  even  the 
haughtiest  willing  to  receive  and  to  repay  his 
notice;  and  Lady  Margaret  actually  blushed 
with  pleasure  when  he  asked  her  to  dance.  A 
foreign  dance,  then  only  very  partially  known 
in  England,  had  been  called  for:  few  were  ac- 
quainted with  it, — those  only  who  had  been 
abroad;  and  as  the  movements  seemed  to  re- 
quire peculiar  grace  of  person,  some  even 
among  those  few  declined,  through  modesty, 
the  exhibition. 

To  this  dance  Godolphin  led  Lady  Margaret. 
All  crowded  round  to  see  the  performers;  and 
as  each  went  through  the  giddy  and  intoxicat- 
ing maze,  they  made  remarks  on  the  awkward- 
ness, or  the  singularity,  or  the  impropriety  of 
the  dance.  But  when  Godolphin  began,  the 
murmurs  changed.  The  slow  and  stately 
measure  then  adapted  to  the  steps,  was  one  in 
which  the  graceful  symmetry  of  his  person 
might  eminently  display  itself.  Lady  Mar- 
garet was  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
dance;  and  the  couple  altogether  so  immeas- 
urably excelled  all  competitors,  that  the  rest, 
as  if  sensible  of  it,  stopped  one  after  the  other; 
and  when  Godolphin,  perceiving  that  they  were 
alone,  stopped  also,  the  spectators  made  their 
approbation  more  audible  than  approbation 
usually  is  in  polished  society. 

As  Godolphin  paused,  his  eyes  met  those  of 
Constance.  There  was  not  there  the  expres- 
sion he  had  anticipated:  there  was  neither  the 
anger  of  jealousy,  nor  the  restlessness  of 
ofiended  vanity,  nor  the  desire  of  conciliation, 
visible  in  those  large  and  speaking  orbs.  A 
deep,  a  penetrating,  a  sad  inquiry  seemed  to 
dwell  in  her  gaze, — seemed  anxious  to  pierce 
into  his  heart,  and  to  discover  whether  there 
she  possessed  the  power  to  wound,  or  whether 
each  had  been  deceived:  so  at  least  seemed 
that  fixed  and  melancholy  intenseness  of  look 
to  Godolphin.  He  left  Lady  Margaret  ab- 
ruptly: in  an  instant  he  was  by  his  side  of 
Constance. 

"You  must  be  delighted  with  this  evening," 
said  he  bitterly:  ''wherever  I  go  I  hear  your 
praises:  every  one  admires  you;  and  he  who 
does  not  admire  so  much  as  worship  you,  he 
alone  is  beneath  your  notice.  He — born  to 
such  shattered  fortunes, — he  indeed  might 
never  aspire  to  that  which  titled  and  wealthy 
idiots  deem  they  may  co7nmand, — the  hand  of 
Constance  Vernon." 


It  was  with  a  low  and  calm  tone  that  Godol- 
phin spoke.  Constance  turned  deadly  pale: 
her  frame  trembled;  but  she  did  not  answer 
immediately.  She  moved  to  a  seat  retired  a 
little  from  the  busy  crowd:  Godolphin  fol- 
lowed, and  sat  himself  beside  her;  and  then, 
with  a  slight  effort,  Constance  spoke. 

"You  heard  what  was  said,  Mr.  Godolphin, 
and  I  grieve  to  think  you  did.  If  I  offended 
you,  however,  forgive  me,  I  pray  you;  I  pray 
it  sincerely — warmly.  God  knows  I  have  suf- 
fered myself  enough  from  idle  words,  and  from 
the  slighting  opinion  with  which  this  hard 
world  visits  the  poor,  not  to  feel  deep  regret 
and  shame  if  I  wound,  by  like  means,  another, 
more  especially  " — Constance's  voice  trembled 
— "  more  especially  jw^ .-'" 

As  she  spoke,  she  turned  her  eyes  on  Godol- 
phin, and  they  were  full  of  tears.  The  tender- 
ness of  her  voice,  her  look,  melted  him  at 
once.  Was  it  to  him,  indeed,  that  the  haughty 
Constance  addressed  the  words  of  kindness 
and  apology  ? — to  him  whose  extrinsic  circum- 
stances she  had  heard  described  as  so  unw^orthy 
of  her,  and,  his  reason  told  him,  with  such 
justice  ? 

"  Oh,  Miss  Vernon  !  "  said  he,  passionately; 
"  Miss  Vernon — Constance — dear,  dear  Con- 
stance I  dare  I  call  you  so  ?  hear  me  one  word. 
I  love  you  with  a  love  which  leaves  me  no 
words  to  tell  it.  I  know  my  faults,  my  poverty, 
my  unworthiness:  but — but — may  I — may  I 
hope  ? " 

And  all  the  woman  was  in  Constance's 
cheek,  as  she  listened.  That  cheek,  how 
richly  was  it  dyed  !  Her  eyes  drooped;  her 
bosom  heaved.  How  every  word  in  those 
broken  sentences  sank  into  her  heart  !  never 
was  a  tone  forgotten.  The  child  may  forget 
its  mother,  and  the  mother  desert  the  child: 
but  never,  never  from  a  woman's  heart  departs 
the  memory  of  the  first  confession  of  love 
from  him  whom  she  first  loves  !  She  lifted 
her  eyes,  and  again  withdrew  them,  and  again 
gazed. 

"This  must  not  be,"  at  last  she  said;  "  no, 
no  !  it  is  folly,  madness  in  both  !  " 

"Not  so;  nay,  not  sol"  whispered  Godol- 
phin, in  the  softest  notes  of  a  voice  that  could 
never  be  harsh.  "  It  may  seem  folly — madness 
if  you  will,  that  the  brilliant  and  all-idolized 
Miss  Vernon  should  listen  to  the  vows  of  so 
lowly  an  adorer:  but  try  me — prove  me,  and 
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own — yes,  you  7vill  own  some  years  hence,  that 
that  folly  has  been  happy  beyond  the  happi- 
ness of  prudence  or  ambition." 

"This!"  answered  Constance,  struggling 
with  her  emotions;  ''this  is  no  spot  or  hour 
for  such  a  conference.  Let  us  meet  to-mor- 
row— the  western  chamber." 

"  And  the  hour  ?  " 

"  Twelve  I  " 

"  And  I  may  hope — till  then  ?  " 

Constance  again  grew  pale;  and  in  a  voice 
that,  though  it  scarcely  left  her  lips,  struck 
coldness  and  dismay  in  his  sudden  and  de- 
lighted confidence,  answered, 

"  No,  Percy,  there  is  no  hope  ! — none  !  " 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  interview. — The  crisis  of  a  life. 

The  western  chamber  was  that  I  have  men- 
tioned as  the  one  in  which  Constance  usually 
fixed  her  retreat,  when  neither  sociability  nor 
state  summoned  her  to  the  more  public  apart- 
ments. I  should  have  said  that  Godolphin 
slept  in  the  house;  for,  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  through  country  roads,  Lady  Er- 
pingham  had  proffered  him  that  hospitality, 
and  he  had  willingly  accepted  it.  Before  the 
appointed  hour,  he  was  at  the  appointed  spot 

He  had  passed  the  hours  till  then  without 
even  seeking  his  pillow.  In  restless  strides 
across  his  chamber,  he  had  revolved  those 
words  with  which  Constance  had  seemed  to 
deny  the  hopes  she  herself  had  created.  All 
private  and  more  selfish  schemes,  or  reflec- 
tions, had  vanished,  as  by  magic,  from  the 
mind  of  a  man  prematurely  formed,  but  not 
yet  wholly  hardened,  in  the  mould  of  worldly 
speculation.  He  thought  no  more  of  what  he 
should  relinquish  in  obtaining  her  hand:  with 
the  ardor  of  boyish  and  real  love,  he  thought 
only  of  her.  It  was  as  if  there  existed  no 
world  but  the  little  spot  in  which  she  breathed 
and  moved.  Poverty,  privation,  toil,  the 
change  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  his  whole 
previous  life,  to  those  of  professional  enter- 
prise and  self-denial; — to  all  this  he  looked 
forward,  not  so  much  with  calmness  as  with 
triumph. 

•*  P>e  Init  Constance  mine  !  "  said  he  again 


and  again;  and  again  and  again  those  fatal 
-words  knocked  at  his  heart,  "  No  hope — 
none  !  "  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth  in  very  an- 
guish, and  muttered,  "  But  mine  she  will  not — 
she  will  never  be  !  " 

Still,  however,  before  the  hour  of  noon, 
something  of  his  habitual  confidence  returned 
to  him.  He  had  succeeded,  though  but  par- 
tially, in  reasoning  away  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  words;  and  he  ascended  to  the  chamber 
from  the  gardens,  in  which  he  had  sought,  by 
the  air,  to  cool  his  mental  fever,  with  a  senti- 
ment, ominous,  and  doubtful  indeed,  but  still 
removed  from  despondency  and  despair. 

The  day  was  sad  and  heavy.  A  low,  driz- 
zling rain,  and  laboring  yet  settled  clouds,, 
which  denied  all  glimpse  of  the  sky,  and 
seemed  cursed  into  stagnancy  by  the  absence 
of  all  wind  or  even  breeze,  increased  by  those 
associations  we  endeavor  in  vain  to  resist,  the 
dark  and  oppressive  sadness  of  his  thoughts. 

He  paused  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  door 
of  the  chamber:  he  listened:  and  in  the  acute 
and  painful  life  which  seemed  breatl\ed  into  all 
his  senses,  he  felt  as  if  he  could  have  heard, — 
though  without  the  room, — the  very  breath  of 
Constance;  or  known,  as  by  an  inspiration,  the 
presence  of  her  beauty.  He  opened  the  door 
gently;  all  was  silence  and  desolation  for  him 
— Constance  was  not  there  ! 

He  felt,  however,  as  if  that  absence  was  a 
relief.  He  breathed  more  freely,  and  seemed 
to  himself  more  prepared  for  the  meeting. 
He  took  his  station  by  the  recess  of  the  win- 
dow: in  vain — he  could  rest  in  no  spot:  he 
walked  to  and  fro,  pausing  only  for  a  moment 
as  some  object  before  him  reminded  him  of 
past  and  more  tranquil  hours.  The  books  he 
had  admired,  and  which,  at  his  departure,  had 
been  left  in  their  usual  receptacle  at  another 
part  of  the  house,  he  now  discovered  on  the 
tables:  they  opened  of  themselves  at  the  pas- 
sages he  had  read  aloud  to  Constance:  those 
passages,  in  his  presence,  she  had  not  seemed 
to  admire:  he  was  inexpressibly  touched  to 
perceive  that,  in  his  absence  they  had  become 
dear  to  her.  As  he  turned  with  a  beating 
heart  from  this  silent  proof  of  affection,  he 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  and  almost  living 
resemblance  to  Constance,  which  struck  upon 
him  in  a  full-length  picture  opposite — the  pic- 
ture of  her  father.  That  picture,  by  one  of 
the  best  of  our  great  modern  masters  of  the 
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art,  had  been  taken  of  Vernon  in  the  proudest 
epoch  of  his  prosperity  and  fame.  He  was 
portrayed  in  the  attitude  In  which  he  had  ut- 
tered one  of  the  most  striking  sentences  of 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  orations:  the  hand 
was  raised,  the  foot  advanced,  the  chest  ex- 
panded. Life,  energy,  command,  flashed  from 
the  dark  eye,  breathed  from  the  dilated  nostril, 
broke  from  the  inspired  lip.  That  noble  brow 
— those  modelled  features — that  air  so  full  of 
the  royalty  of  genius — how  startling  did  they 
resemble  the  softer  lineaments  of  Constance  I 

Arrested,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the  skill  of 
the  limner,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  por- 
trait, Godolphin  stood  motionless  and  gazing, 
till  the  door  opened,  and  Constance  herself 
stood  before  him.  She  smiled  faintly,  but 
with  sweetness,  as  she  approached;  and  seat- 
ing herself,  motioned  him  to  a  chair  at  a  little 
distance.    He  obeyed  the  gesture  in  silence. 

"  Godolphin  !  "  said  she.  softly.  At  the 
sound  of  her  voice  he  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
ground,  and  fixed  them  on  her  countenance 
with  a  look  so  full  of  an  imploring  and  earnest 
meaning,  so  expressive  of  the  passion,  the  sus- 
pense of  his  heart,  that  Constance  felt  her 
voice  cease  at  once,  But  he  saw  as  he  gazed 
how  powerful  had  been  his  influence.  Not  a 
vestige  of  bloom  was  on  her  cheek:  her  very 
lips  were  colorless:  her  eyes  were  swollen  with 
weeping;  and  though  she  seemed  very  calm 
and  self-possessed,  all  her  wonted  majesty  of 
mien  was  gone  !  The  form  seemed  to  shrink 
within  itself.  Humbleness  and  sorrow — deep, 
passionate,  but  quiet  sorrow — had  supplanted 
the  haughtiness  and  the  elastic  freshness  of 
her  beauty.  Mr.  Godolphin,"  she  re- 
peated, after  a  pause,  "  answer  me  truly  and 
with  candor:  not  with  the  world's  gallantry; 
but  with  a  sincere,  a  plain  avowal.  Were  you 
not — in  your  unguarded  expressions  last  night 
— were  you  not  excited  by  the  surprise,  the 
passion,  of  the  moment  ?  Were  you  not  utter- 
ing what,  had  you  been  actuated  only  by  a 
calm  and  premeditated  prudence,  you  would  at 
least  have  suppressed  ?  " 

"Miss  Vernon,"  replied  Godolphin,  "all 
that  I  said  last  night,  I  now,  in  calmness 
and  with  deliberate  premeditation,  repeat:  all 
•  that  I  can  dream  of  happiness  in  your  hands." 

"  I  would,  indeed,  that  I  could  disbelieve 
yo'u,"  said  Constance,  sorrowfully:  "I  have 
considered    deeply   on    your    words.    I  am 


touched — made  grateful — proud — yes,  truly 
proud — by  your  confessed  affection — but  " 

"  Oh,  Constance  !  "  cried  Godolphin,  in  a 
sudden  and  agonized  voice — and  rising,  he 
flung  himself  impetuously  at  her  feet — "Con- 
stance !  do  not  reject  me  I  " 

He  seized  her  hand:  it  struggled  not  with 
his.  He  gazed  on  her  countenance:  it  was 
dyed  in  blushes;  and  before  those  blushes 
vanished,  her  agitation  found  relief  in  tears, 
which  flowed  fast  and  full. 

"  Beloved  !  "  said  Godolphin,  with  a  solemn 
tenderness,  "  why  struggle  with  your  heart  ? 
That  heart  I  read  at  this  moment:  tJiat  is  not 
averse  to  me."  Constance  wept  on.  "  I 
know  what  you  would  say,  and  what  you 
feel,"  continued  Godolphin:  "you  think  that 
I — that  we  both  are  poor:  that  you  could  ill 
bear  the  humiliations  of  that  haughty  poverty 
which  those  born  to  higher  fortunes  so  irk- 
somely endure.  You  tremble  to  link  your 
fate  with  one  who  has  been  imprudent — lavish 
— selfish,  if  you  will.  You  recoil  before  you 
entrust  your  happiness  to  a  man  who,  if 
he  wreck  that^  can  offer  you  nothing  in  re- 
turn: no  rank — no  station — nothing  to  heal 
a  bruised  heart,  or  cover  its  wounds,  at  least, 
in  the  rich  disguises  of  power  and  wealth. 
Am  I  not  right,  Constance  ?  Do  I  not  read 
your  mind  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  said  Constance,  with  energy.  "  Had 
I  been  born  any  man's  daughter,  but  his  from 
whom  I  take  my  name;  were  I  the  same  in 
all  things,  mind  and  heart,  save  in  one  feeling, 
one  remembrance,  one  object — that  I  am  now; 
Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  would  not  cast  a 
thought  upon  poverty — upon  privation:  that  I 
would — nay,  I  do — 1  do  confide  in  your  vows, 
your  affection.  If  you  have  erred,  I  know  it 
not.  If  any  but  you  tell  me  you  have  erred,  I 
believe  them  not.  You  I  trust  wholly  and  im- 
plicity.  Heaven,  I  say,  is  my  witness  that, 
did  I  obey  the  voice  of  my  selfish  heart,  I 
would  gladly,  proudly,  share  and  follow  your 
fortunes.  You  mistake  me  if  you  think  sor- 
did and  vulgar  ambition  can  only  influence 
me.  No  !  I  could  be  worthy  of  you  I  The 
daughter  of  John  Vernon  could  be  a  worthy 
wife  to  the  man  of  indigence  and  genius.  In 
your  poverty  I  could  soothe  you;  in  your  la- 
bors I  could  support  you;  in  your  reverses 
console,  in  your  prosperity  triumph.  But — 
but,  it  must  not  be.    Go,  Godolphin — dear 
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Godolphin  !  There  are  thousands  better  and 
fairer  than  I  am,  who  will  do  for  you  as 
I  would  have  done;  but  who  possess  the 
power  I  have  not — who,  instead  of  sharing,  can 
raise  your  fortunes.  Go  ! — and  if  it  comfort, 
if  it  soothe  you,  believe  that  I  have  not  been 
insensible  to  your  generosity,  your  love.  My 
best  wishes,  my  fondest  prayers,  my  dearest 
hopes,  are  yours." 

Blinded  by  her  tears,  subdued  by  her  emo- 
tions, Constance  was  still  herself.  She  rose, 
she  extricated  her  hand  from  Godolphin's; 
she  turned  to  leave  the  room.  But  Godolphin; 
stiil  kneeling,  caught  hold  of  her  robe,  and 
gently  but  effectually  detained  her. 

"  The  picture  you  have  painted,"  said  he, 
do  not  destroy  at  once.  You  have  portrayed 
yourself  my  soother,  guide,  restorer.  You 
ca7i,  indeed  you  can,  be  this.  You  do  not 
know  me,  Constance.  Let  me  say  one  word 
for  myself.  Hitherto,  I  have  shunned  fame 
and  avoided  ambition.  Life  has  seemed  to 
me  so  short,  and  all  that  even  glory  wins  so 
poor,  that  I  have  thought  no  labor  worth  the 
price  of  a  single  hour  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
For  you,  how  joyfully,  will  I  renounce  my 
code  I  For  myself,  I  could  ask  no  honor:  for 
you,  I  will  labor  for  all.  No  toil  shall  be  dry 
to  me — no  pleasure  shall  decoy.  I  will  re- 
nounce my  idle  and  desultory  pursuits.  I  will 
enter  the  great  public  arena,  where  all  who 
come  armed  with  patience  and  with  energy 
are  sure  to  win.  Constance,  I  am  not  without 
talents,  though  they  have  slept  within  me;  say 
but  the  word,  and  you  know  not  what  they 
can  produce." 

An  irresolution  in  Constance  was  felf  as  a 
sympathy  by  Godolphin;  he  continued, — 

"We  are  both  desolate  in  the  world,  Con- 
stance; we  are  orphans — friendless,  fortune- 
less. Yet  both  have  made  our  way  with- 
out friends,  and  commanded  our  associates, 
though  without  fortune.  Does  not  this  declare 
we  have  that  within  us  which,  when  we  are 
united,  can  still  exalt  or  conquer  our  destiny  ? 
And  we — we — alone  in  the  noisy  and  conten- 
tious world  with  which  we  strive — we  shall 
turn,  after  each  effort,  to  our  own  hearts,  and 
find  there  a  comfort  and  a  shelter.  All  things 
will  bind  us  closer  and  closer  to  each  other. 
The  thought  of  our  past  solitude,  the  hope  of 
our  future  objects,  will  only  feed  the  fountain 
of  our  present  love.    And  how  much  sweeter, 


Constance,  will  be  honors  to  you,  if  we  thus 
win  them;  sanctified  as  they  will  be,  by  the 
sacrifices  we  have  made;  by  the  thought  of 
the  many  hours  in  which  we  desponded,  yet 
took  consolation  from  each  other;  by  the 
thought  how  we  sweetened  mortifications  by 
sympathy,  and  made  even  the  lowest  successes 
noble  by  the  endearing  associations  with  which 
we  allied  them  !  How  much  sweeter  to  you 
will  be  such  honors  than  those  which  you 
might  command  at  once,  but  accompanied  by 
a  cold  heart;  rendered  wearisome  because 
won  with  ease,  and  low  because  undignified 
by  fame  !  Oh,  Constance  !  am  I  not  heard  ? 
Have  not  love,  nature,  sense,  triumphed  ? " 

As  he  spoke,  he  had  risen  gently,  and  wound 
his  arms  around  her  not  reluctant  form:  her 
head  reclined  upon  his  bosom;  her  hand  was 
surrendered  to  his;  and  his  kiss  stole  softly 
and  unchidden  to  her  cheek.  At  that  instant, 
the  fate  of  both  hung  on  a  very  hair.  How 
different  might  the  lot,  the  character,  of  each 
have  been,  had  Constance's  lips  pronounced 
the  words  that  her  heart  already  recorded  ! 
And  she  might  have  done  so;  but,  as  she 
raised  her  eyes,  the  same  object  that  had  be- 
fore affected  Godolphin  came  vividly  upon  her, 
and  changed,  as  by  an  electric  shock,  the 
whole  current  of  her  thoughts.  Full  and  im- 
mediately before  her  was  the  picture  of  her 
father.  The  attitude  there  delineated,  so  strik- 
ing at  all  times,  seemed  to  Constance  at  that 
moment  more  than  ever  impressive,  and  even 
awful  in  the  liviiigness  of  its  command.  It 
was  the  face  of  Vernon  in  the  act  of  speech  — 
of  warning — of  reproof;  such  as  she  had  seen 
it  often  in  private  life;  such  as  she  had  seen  it 
in  his  bitter  maledictions  on  his  hollow  friends 
at  the  close  of  his  existence:  nay,  such  as  she 
had  seen  it, — only  more  fearful,  and  ghastly 
with  the  hues  of  death, — in  his  last  hours;  in 
those  hours  in  which  he  had  pledged  her  to 
the  performance  of  his  revenge,  and  bade  her 
live  not  for  love  but  the  memory  of  her  sire. 

With  the  sight  of  that  face  rushed  upon  her 
the  dark  and  solemn  recollections  of  that  time 
and  of  that  vow.  The  weakness  of  love  van- 
ished before  the  returning  force  of  a  sentiment 
nursed  through  her  earliest  years,  fed  by  her 
dreams,  strengthened  by  her  studies,  and. 
hardened  by  the  daring  energies  of  a  nature 
lofty  yet  fanatical,  into  the  rule,  the  end,  nay, 
the  very  religion  of  life  !     She  tore  herself 
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away  from  the  surprised  and  dismayed  Godol- 
phin;  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
the  picture;  her  lips  moved  rapidly;  the  rapid 
and  brief  prayer  for  forgiveness  was  over,  and 
Constance  rose  a  new  being.  She  turned  to 
Godolphin,  and,  lifting  her  arm  towards  the 
picture,  as  she  regarded,  with  her  bright  and 
kindling  eyes,  the  face  of  her  lover,  she  said: — 
"  As  you  think  now,  thought  he  whose 
voice  speaks  to  you  from  the  canvas;  he, 
who  pursued  the  path  that  you  would  tread; 
who,  through  the  same  toil,  the  same  pursuit, 
that  you  would  endure,  used  the  same  powers 
and  the  same  genius  you  would  command; 
he,  who  won, — what  you  might  win  also  at 
^ast, — the  smile  of  princes,  the  trust  of 
nobles,  the  shifting  and  sandy  elevation 
which  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  greatest 
statesmen  in  this  country,  if  unbacked  by  a 
sordid  and  caballing  faction,  can  alone  obtain; 
— he  warns  you  from  that  hollow  distinction, 
— from  its  wretched  consummation.  Oh,  Go- 
dolphin  !  "  she  continued,  subdued,  and  sink- 
ing from  a  high-wrought  but  momentary 
paroxysm,  uncommon  to  her  collected  charac- 
ter. Oh,  Godolphin  !  I  saw  that  man  dying, 
deserted,  lonely,  cursed  by  his  genius,  ruined 
by  his  prosperity.  I  saw  him  dying, — die, — 
of  a  broken  and  trampled  heart.  Could  I 
doom  another  victim  to  the  same  course,  and 
the  same  perfidy,  and  the  same  fate  ?  Could 
I,  with  a  silent  heart,  watch  by  that  victim; 
could  I,  viewing  his  certain  doom,  elate  him 
with  false  hopes  ? — No,  no  !  fly  from  me, — 
from  the  thought  of  such  a  destiny.  Marry 
one  who  can  bring  you  wealth,  and  support 
you  with  rank;  then  be  ambitious,  if  you  will. 
Leave  me  to  fulfil  my  doom, — my  vow;  and 
to  think,  however  wretched  I  may  be,  that  I 
have  not  inflicted  a  permament  wretchedness 
on  you." 

Godolphin  sprang  forward;  but  the  door 
closed  upon  his  eyes;  and  he  saw  Constance 
— as  Constance  Ve}'non — no  more. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  rake  and  exquisite  of  the  best  (worst)  school. — A 
conversation  on  a  thousand  matters. — The  declension 
of  the  sui profusus  into  the  alieni  appetens. 

There  was,  in  the  day  I  now  refer  to,  a  cer- 
tain  house  in  Chesterfield  Street,  Mayfair, 


which  few  young  men  anxious  for  the  eclat  of 
society  passed  without  a  wish  for  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  inmate.  To  that  small  and  dingy 
mansion,  with  its  verandahs  of  dusky  green, 
and  its  blinds  perpetually  drawn,  there  at- 
tached an  interest,  a  consideration,  and  a  mys- 
tery. Thither,  at  the  dusk  of  night  were  the 
hired  carriages  of  intrigue  wont  to  repair,  and 
dames  to  alight,  careful  seemingly  of  con- 
cealment, yet  wanting,  perhaps,  even  a  repu- 
tation to  conceal.  Few,  at  the  early  hours  of 
morn,  passed  that  street  in  their  way  home 
from  some  glittering  revel  without  noticing 
some  three  or  four  chariots  in  waiting; — or 
without  hearing  from  within  the  walls  the 
sounds  of  protracted  festivity.  That  house 
was  the  residence  of  a  man  who  had  never 
done  anything  in  public,  and  yet  was  the 
most  noted  personage  in  Society:  "  in  early 
life,  the  all-accomplished  Lovelace ;  in  later 
years  mingling  the  graces  with  the  decayed 
heart  and  the  want  of  principle  of  a  Gram- 
mont.  Feared,  contemned,  loved,  hated,  ridi- 
culed, honored,  the  very  genius,  the  very  per- 
sonification, of  a  civilized  and  profligate  life 
seemed  embodied  in  Augustus  Saville.  Hith- 
erto we  have  spoken  of,  let  us  now  descri))e, 
him. 

Born  to  the  poor  fortunes  and  equivocal 
station  of  cadet,  in  a  noble  but  impoverished 
house,  he  had  passed  his  existence  in  a  round 
of  lavish,  but  never  inelegant,  dissipation.  Un- 
like other  men,  whom  youth,  and  money,  and 
flush  of  health  and  aristocratic  indulgence,  al- 
lure to  follies,  which  shock  the  taste  as  well  as 
the  morality  of  the  wise,  Augustus  Saville  had 
never  committed  an  error  which  was  not  varn- 
ished by  grace,  and  limited  by  a  profound  ami 
worldly  discretion.  A  systematic  votary  of 
pleasure — no  woman  had  ever  through  him 
lost  her  reputation  or  her  sphere;  whether  it 
was  that  he  corrupted  into  fortunate  dissimu- 
lation the  minds  that  he  betrayed  into  guilt,  or 
whether  he  chose  his  victims  with  so  just  a 
knowledge  of  their  characters,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances round  them,  that  he  might  be  sure 
the  secrecy  maintained  by  himself  would 
scarcely  be  divulged  elsewhere.  All  the  world 
attributed  to  Augustus  Saville  the  most  vari- 
ous and  consummate  success  in  that  quarter 
in  which  success  is  most  envied  by  the  lighter 
part  of  the  world:  yet  no  one  could  say  ex- 
actly who,  amongst  the  many  he  addressed,  had 
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l)een  the  object  of  his  triumph.  The  same 
quiet,  and  yet  victorious  discretion  waited 
upon  all  he  did.  Never  had  he  stooped  to  win 
celebrity  from  horses  or  from  carriages;  noth- 
ing in  his  equipages  showed  the  ambition  to 
be  distinguished  from  another;  least  of  all  did 
he  affect  that  most  displeasing  of  minor  os- 
tentations, that  offensive  exaggeration  of  neat- 
ness, that  outre  simplicity,  which  our  young 
nobles  and  aspiring  bankers  so  ridiculously 
think  it  bon  ton  to  assume. 

No  harness,  industriously  avoiding  brass;  no 
liveries,  pretending  to  the  tranquility  of  a 
gentleman's  dress;  no  panels,  disdaining  the 
armorial  attributes  of  which  real  dignity  should 
neither  be  ashamed  nor  proud — converted 
plain  taste  into  a  display  of  plainness.  He 
seldom  appeared  at  races  and  never  hunted; 
though  he  was  profound  master  of  the  calcula- 
tions in  the  first,  and  was,  as  regarded  the 
second,  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
masters  of  horsemanship  in  his  time.  So,  in 
his  dress,  while  he  chose  even  sedulously  what 
became  him  most,  he  avoided  the  appearance 
of  coxcombry,  by  a  disregard  to  minutiae.  He 
did  not  value  himself  on  the  perfection  of  his 
boot;  and  suffered  a  wrinkle  in  his  coat  with- 
out a  sigh;  yet,  even  the  exquisites  of  the 
time  allowod  that  no  one  was  more  gentleman- 
like in  the  tout-cnscmhle;  and  while  he  sought 
by  other  means  than  dress  to  attract,  he  never 
even  in  dress  offended.  Carefully  shunning 
the  character  of  the  professed  wit,  or  the  gen- 
eral talker,  he  was  yet  piquant,  shrewd,  and 
animated  to  the  few  persons  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, or  with  whom  he  associated:  and 
though  he  had  refused  all  offers  to  enter  pub- 
lic life,  he  was  sufficiently  master  of  the  graver 
subjects  that  agitated  the  times,  to  impress 
even  those  practically  engaged  in  them  with  a 
belief  in  his  information  and  his  talents. 

But  he  was  born  poor;  and  yet  he  had  lived 
for  nearly  thirty  years  as  a  rich  man  !  What 
was  his  secret  ? — he  had  lived  upon  others  !  At 
all  games  of  science,  he  played  with  a  masterly 
skill;  and  in  those  wherein  luck  preponder- 
ates, there  are  always  chances  for  a  cool  and 
systematic  calculation.  He  had  been,  indeed, 
suspected  of  unfair  play;  but  the  charge  had 
never  cooled  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had 
been  courted.  With  far  better  taste,  and  in 
far  higher  estimation  than  Brummell,  he  ob- 
tained an  equal,  though  a  more  secret  sway. 


Everyone  was  desirous  to  know  him:  without 
his  acquaintance,  the  young  debutant  felt  that 
he  wanted  the  qualification  to  social  success: 
by  his  intimacy,  even  vulgarity  became  the 
rage.  It  was  true  that,  as  no  woman's  disgrace 
was  confessedly  traced  to  him,  so  neither  was 
any  man's  ruin — save  only  in  the  doubtful  in- 
stance of  the  unfortunate  Johnstone.  He 
never  won  of  any  person,  however  ardent,  more 
than  a  certain  portion  of  his  fortune — the  rest 
of  his  undoing  Saville  left  to  his  satellites;  nay, 
even  those  who  had  in  reality  most  reason  to 
complain  of  him,  never  perceived  his  due  share 
in  their  impoverishment.  It  was  common 
enough  to  hear  men  say,  Ah  I  Saville,  I  wish 
I  had  taken  your  advice,  and  left  off  while  I 
had  yet  half  my  fortune  !  "  They  did  not  ac- 
curately heed  that  the  first  half  was  Saville's; 
because  the  first  half  had  excited,  not  ruined 
them. 

Besides  this  method  of  making  money,  so 
strictly  social,  Saville  had  also  applied  his  keen 
intellect  and  shrewd  sense  to  other  specula- 
tions. Cheap  houses,  cheap  horses,  fluctua- 
tions in  the  funds,  all  descriptions  of  property, 
(except  perhaps  stolen  goods),  had  passed  un- 
der his  earnest  attention;  and  in  most  cases, 
such  speculations  had  eminently  succeeded. 
He  was  therefore  now,  in  his  middle  age,  and 
still  unmarried,  a  man  decidedly  wealthy;  hav- 
ing, without  ever  playing  the  miser,  without 
ever  stinting  a  luxury,  or  denying  a  wish, 
turned  nothing  into  something,  poverty  into 
opulence. 

It  was  noon;  and  Saville  was  slowly  finish- 
ing his  morning  repast,  and  conversing  with  a 
young  man  stretched  on  a  sofa  opposite  in 
a  listless  attitude.  The  room  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  owner:  there  was  neither  vel- 
vet, nor  gilding,  nor  buhl^  nor  marquetrie — all 
of  which  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  moderate  size  of  the  apartment.  But  the 
furniture  was  new,  massive,  costly,  and  luxuri- 
ous without  the  ostentation  of  luxury,  A  few 
good  pictures,  and  several  exquisite  busts  and 
figures  in  bronze,  upon  marble  pedestals,  gave 
something  classic  and  graceful  to  the  aspect 
of  the  room.  Annexed  to  the  back  drawing- 
room,  looking  over  Lord  Chesterfield's  gar- 
dens, a  small  conservatory,  filled  with  rich 
exotics,  made  the  only  feature  in  the  apart- 
ment that  might  have  seemed,  to  a  fastidious 
person,  effeminate  or  unduly  voluptuous. 
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Saville  himself  was  about  forty-seven  years 
of  age:  of  a  person  slight  and  thin,  without 
being  emaciated:  a  not  ungraceful,  though 
habitual  stoop  diminished  his  height,  which 
might  be  a  little  above  the  ordinary  standard. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  handsome;  but  in  his 
person  there  was  now  little  trace  of  any  at- 
traction beyond  that  of  a  manner  remarkably 
soft  and  insinuating:  yet  in  his  narrow  though 
high  forehead — his  sharp  aquiline  nose,  grey 
eye,  and  slightly  sarcastic  curve  of  lip,  some- 
thing of  his  character  betrayed  itself.  You 
saw,  or  fancied  you  saw  in  them  the  shrewd- 
ness, the  delicacy  of  tact;  the  consciousness 
of  duping  others;  the  subtle  and  intuitive,  yet 
bland  and  noiseless  penetration  into  the  char- 
acters around  him,  which  made  the  prominent 
features  of  his  mind.  And,  indeed,  of  all  qual- 
ities, dissimulation  is  that  w^hich  betrays  itself 
in  the  physiognomy. — A  fortunate  thing,  that 
the  long  habit  of  betraying  should  find  at 
times  the  index  in  which  to  betray  itself. 

But  you  don't  tell  me  my  dear  Godolphin," 
said  Saville,  as  he  broke  the  toast  into  his 
chocolate, — ^'you  don't  tell  me  how  the  world 
employed  itself  at  Rome.  Were  there  any  of 
the  true  calibre  there  ?  steady  fellows,  yet  ar- 
dent, like  myself  ? — men  who  make  us  feel  our 
strength  and  put  it  forth — with  whom  we  can- 
not dally  nor  idle — who  require  our  coolness 
of  head,  clearness  of  memory,  ingenuity  of 
stratagem — in  a  word,  men  of  my  art — the 
art  of  play  : — were  there  any  such  ? " 

"  Not  many,  but  enough  for  honor,"  said 
Godolphin:  "  for  myself,  I  have  long  forsworn 
gambling  for  profit." 

"  Ah  !  I  always  thought  you  wanted  that 
perseverance  which  belongs  to  strength  of 
character.  And  how  stand  your  resources 
now  ?  Sufficient  to  recommence  the  world 
here  with  credit  and  ^clatl  " 

"  Ay,  were  I  so  disposed,  Saville.  But  I 
shall  return  to  Italy.  Within  a  month  hence, 
I  shall  depart." 

"  What !  and  only  just  arrived  in  town  !  An 
heir  in  possession  !  " 

"  Of  what  ?  " 

"The  reputation  of  having  succeeded  to  a 
property,  the  extent  of  which,  if  wise,  you  will 
tell  to  no  one  ! — Are  you  so  young,  Godolphin, 
as  to  imagine  that  it  signifies  one  crumb  of 
this  bread  what  be  the  rent-roll  of  your  estate, 
so  long  as  you  can  obtain  credit  for  any  sum 


to  which  you  are  pleased  to  extend  it  ? — 
Credit  !  beautiful  invention  ! — the  moral  new 
world  to  which  we  fly  when  banished  from  the 
old.  Credit  ! — the  true  charity  of  Providence, 
by  which  they  who  otherwise  would  starve  live 
in  plenty,  and  despise  the  indigent  rich. 
Credit  ! — admirable  system,  alike  for  those 
who  live  on  it  and  the  wiser  few  who  live  by  it. 
— Will  you  borrow  some  money  of  me  Godol- 
phin ? 

At  what  percentage  ? ' 

"Why,  let  me  see:  funds  are  low;  I'll  be 
moderate.  But  stay;  be  it  with  you  as  I  did 
with  George  Sinclair.  You  shall  have  all  you 
want,  and  pay  me  with  a  premium,  when  you 
marry  an  heiress. — Why,  man,  you  wince  at 
the  word   marry  ! '  " 

"  'Tis  a  sore  subject,  Saville:  one  that 
makes  a  man  think  of  halters." 

"  You  are  right: — I  recognize  my  young 
pupil.  Your  old  play-writers  talked  nonsense 
when  they  said  men  lost  liberty  of  person  by 
marriage.  Men  lose  liberty  but  it  is  the  lib- 
erty of  the  mind.  We  cease  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  world's  word,  when  we  grow  re- 
spectable with  a  wife,  a  fat  butler,  two  children, 
and  a  family  coach. — It  makes  a  gentleman 
little  better  than  a  grocer  or  a  king  !  But 
you  have  seen  Constance  Vernon. — Why,  out 
on  this  folly,  Godolphin  !  you  turn  away. 
Do  you  fancy  that  I  did  not  penetrate  your 
weakness  the  moment  you  mentioned  her 
name  ? — still  less,  do  you  fancy,  my  dear  young 
friend,  that  I,  who  have  lived  through  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  know  our  nature,  and  the 
whole  thermometer  of  our  blood,  think  one 
jot  the  worse  of  you  for  forming  a  caprice, 
or  a  passion,  if  you  will — for  a  woman  who 
would  set  an  anchoret,  or,  what  is  still 
colder,  a  worn-out  debauchee,  on  fire  ?  Bah  ! 
Godolphin,  I  am  wiser  than  you  take  me  for. 
And  I  will  tell  you  more.  For  your  sake, 
I  am  happy  that  you  have  incurred  already 
this,  our  common  folly,  (which  we  all  have 
once  in  a  life),  and  that  the  fit  is  over.  I  do 
not  pry  into  your  secrets;  I  know  their  deli- 
cacy. I  do  not  ask  which  of  you  drew  back; 
for.  to  have  gone  forward,  to  have  married, 
would  have  been  madness  in  both.  Nay,  it 
was  an  impossibility:  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened to  my  pupil;  the  ablest,  the  subtlest, 
the  wisest  of  my  pupils.  But,  however  it  was 
broken  off,  I  repeat  that  I  am  glad  it  happened. 
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One  is  never  sure  of  a  man's  wisdom,  till  he 
has  been  really  and  vainly  in  love.  You 
know  what  that  moralizing  lump  of  absurdity, 
Lord  Edouard,  has  said  in  the  Julie — '  the 
path  of  the  passions  conducts  us  to  philoso- 
phy !  '  It  is  true,  very  true:  and  now  that  the 
path  has  been  fairly  trod,  the  goal  is  at  hand. 
Naiv,  I  can  confide  in  your  steadiness;  now, 
I  can  feel  that  you  will  run  no  chance, 
in  future,  of  over-appreciating  that  bauble. 
Woman.  You  will  beg,  borrow,  steal,  and 
exchange,  or  lose  the  jewel,  with  the  same 
delicious  excitement,  coupled  with  the  same 
steady  indifference,  with  which  we  play  at  a 
more  scientific  game,  and  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive reward.  I  say  more  comprehensive 
reward:  for  how  many  women  may  we  be  able 
to  buy  by  a  judicious  bet  on  the  odd  trick  !  " 

"Your  turn  is  sudden,"  said  Godolphin, 
smiling;  "  and  there  is  some  justice  in  your 
reasoning.  The  fit  is  over;  and  if  ever  I  can 
be  wise,  I  have  entered  on  wisdom  now.  But 
talk  of  this  no  more." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Saville,  whose  unerring 
tact  had  reached  just  the  point  where  to  stop, 
and  who  had  led  Godolphin  through  just  that 
vein  of  conversation,  half  sentimentalizing, 
half  sensible,  all  profligate,  which  seldom  fails 
to  win  the  ear  of  a  man  both  of  imagination 
and  of  the  world.  I  will  not;  and,  to  vary 
the  topic,  I  will  turn  egoist,  and  tell  you  my 
adventures." 

With  this,  Saville  began  a  light  and  amus- 
ing recital  of  his  various  and  singular  life  for 
the  last  three  years.  Anecdote,  jest,  maxim, 
remark,  interspersed,  gave  a  zest  and  piquancy 
to  the  narration.  An  accomplished  rou^  al- 
ways affects  to  moralize;  it  is  a  part  of  his 
character.  There  is  a  vague  and  shrewd  sen- 
timent that  pervades  his  morale  2lX\6.  his  system. 
Frequent  excitement,  and  its  attendant  relaxa- 
tion; the  conviction  of  the  folly  of  all  pursuits; 
the  insipidity  of  all  life;  the  hollowness  of 
all  love;  the  faithlessness  in  all  ties;  the  dis- 
belief in  all  worth;  these  consequences  of  a 
dissipated  existence  on  a  thoughtful  mind, 
produce  some  remarkable,  while  they  make 
so  many  wretched,  characters.  They  colored 
some  of  the  most  attractive  prose  among  the 
French,  and  the  most  fascinating  verse  in  the 
pages  of  Byron.  It  might  be  asked,  by  a  pro- 
fane inquirer  (and  I  have  touched  on  this  be- 
fore), what  effect  a  life  nearly  similar — a  life 


of  luxury,  indolence,  lassitude,  profuse,  but 
heartless  love,  imparted  to  the  deep  and  touch- 
ing wisdom  in  his  page,  whom  we  consider  the 
wisest  of  men,  and  who  has  left  us  the  most 
melancholy  of  doctrines  ? 

It  was  this  turn  of  mind  that  made  Saville's 
conversation  peculiarly  agreeable  to  Godolphin 
in  his  present  humor;  and  the  latter  invested 
it,  from  his  own  mood,  with  a  charm  which  in 
reality  it  wanted.  Eor,  as  I  shall  show,  in 
Godolphin,  what  deterioration  the  habits  of 
frivolous  and  worldly  life  produce  on  the  mind 
of  a  man  of  genius,  I  show  only  in  Saville  the 
effect  they  produce  on  a  man  of  sense. 

"  Well,  Godolphin,"  said  Saville,  as  he  saw 
the  former  rise  to  depart;  you  will  at  least 
dine  with  me  to-day — a  punctual  eight.  I 
think  I  can  promise  you  an  agreeable  evening. 
The  Linettini,  and  that  dear  little  Fanny 
Millinger,  (your  old  flame),  are  coming;  and  I 
have  asked  old  Stracey,  the  poet,  to  say  bans 
7nots  for  them.  Poor  old  Stracey  !  He  goes 
about  to  all  his  former  friends  and  fellow- 
liberals,  boasting  of  his  favor  with  the  Great, 
and  does  not  see  that  we  only  use  him  as  we 
would  a  puppet-show  or  a  dancing-dog." 

"  What  folly,"  said  Godolphin,  "  it  is  in  any 
man  of  genius  (not  also  of  birth)  to  think  the 
Great  of  this  country  can  possibly  esteem 
him  !  Nothing  can  equal  the  secret  enmity 
with  which  dull  men  regard  an  intellect  above 
their  comprehension.  Party  politics,  and  the 
tact,  the  shifting,  the  commonplace  that  Party 
politics  alone  require;  these  they  can  appre- 
ciate; and  they  feel  respect  for  an  orator,  even 
though  he  be  not  a  county  member;  for  he 
can  assist  them  in  their  paltry  ambition  for 
place  and  pension:  but  an  author,  or  a  man 
of  science,  the  rogues  positively  jeer  at  him  !  " 

"And  yet,"  said  Saville,  "how  few  men  of 
letters  perceive  a  truth  so  evident  to  us,  so 
hackneyed  even  in  the  conversations  of  society  ! 
For  a  little  reputation  at  a  dinner-table,  for  a 
coaxing  note  from  some  titled  demirep  affect- 
ing the  De  Stael,  they  forget  not  only  to  be 
glorious  but  even  to  be  respectable.  And 
this,  too,  not  only  for  so  petty  a  gratification, 
but  for  one  that  rarely  lasts  above  a  London 
season.  We  allow  the  low-born  author  to  be 
the  lion  this  year;  but  we  dub  him  a  bore  the 
next.  We  shut  our  doors  upon  his  twice-told 
jests,  and  send  for  the  Prague  minstrels  to  sin-{ 
to  us  after  dinner  instead." 
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"  However,"  said  Godolphin,  "  it  is  only 
poets  you  find  so  foolish  as  to  be  deceived  by 
you.  There  is  not  a  single  prose  writer  of  real 
genius  so  absurd." 

And  why  is  that  ?  " 

"  Because,"  replied  Godolphin,  philosophiz- 
ing, "  poets  address  themselves  more  to  women 
than  men;  and  insensibly  they  acquire  the 
weaknesses  which  they  are  accustomed  to  ad- 
dress. A  poet  whose  verses  delight  the  women 
will  be  found,  if  we  closely  analyze  his  char- 
acter, to  be  very  like  a  woman  himself." 

''You  don't  love  poets  ?"  said  Saville. 

*'  The  glory  of  old  has  departed  from  them. 
I  mean  less  from  their  pages  than  their  minds. 
We  have  plenty  of  beautiful  poets,  but  how 
little  poetry  breathing  of  a  great  soul  !  " 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  a  Mr.  Glosson 
was  announced.  There  entered  a  little,  smirk- 
ing, neat-dressed  man,  prim  as  a  lawyer  or  a 
house-agent. 

"  Ah,  Glosson,  is  that  you?"  said  Saville, 
with  something  like  animation:  sit  down,  my 
good  sir, — sit  down.  Well,  well  !  (rubbing  his 
hands;)  what  news?  what  news?" 

Why,  Mr.  Saville,  I  think  we  may  get  the 

land  from  old  .    He  has  the  right  of  the 

job.  I  have  been  with  him  all  this  morning. 
He  asks  six  thousand  pounds  for  it." 

"  The  unconscionable  dog  !  He  got  it  from 
the  crown  for  two." 

"  Ah,  very  true, — very  true: — but  you  don't 
see,  sir, — you  don't  see,  that  it  is  well  worth 
nine.  Sad  times — sad  times:  jobs  from  the 
crown  are  growing  scarcer  every  day,  Mr.  Sa- 
ville." 

"  Humph  !  that's  all  a  chance,  a  speculation. 
Times  are  bad,  indeed,  as  you  say:  no  money 
in  the  market:  go,  Glosson;  offer  him  five; 
your  percentage  shall  be  one  per  cent,  higher 
than  if  I  pay  six  thousand,  and  shall  be  counted 
up  to  the  latter  sum." 

"  He  !  he  !  he  !  sir  !  "  grinned  Giosson:  "  you 
are  fond  of  your  joke,  Mr.  Saville." 

"Well,  now;  what  else  in  the  market?  never 
mind  my  friend:  Mr.  Godolphin— Mr.  Glos- 
son; now  all  gene  is  over;  proceed,— proceed." 

Glosson  hummed,  and  bowed,  and  hummed 
again,  and  then  glided  on  to  speak  of  houses, 
and  crown  lands,  and  properties  in  Wales,  and 
places  at  court,  (for  some  of  the  subordinate 
posts  at  the  palace  were  then — perhaps  are 
now— regular  marter  of  barter;)  and  Saville, 


bending  over  the  table,  with  his  thin  delicate 
hands  clasped  intently,  and  his  brow  denoting 
his  interest,  and  his  sharp  shrewd  eye  fixed  on 
the  agent,  furnished  to  the  contemplative  Go- 
dolphin a  picture  which  he  did  not  fail  to  note, 
to  moralize  on,  to  despise  ! 

What  a  spectacle  is  that  of  the  prodigal  rake, 
hardening  and  sharpening  into  the  grasping 
speculator  ! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Fanny  Millinger  once  more. — Love. — Woman. —  Books. 
— A  hundred  topics  touched  on  the  surface. — Godol- 
phin's  state  of  mind  more  minutely  examined. — The 
dinner  at  Saville's. 

Godolphin  went  to  see  and  converse  with 
Fanny  Millinger.  She  was  still  unmarried, 
and  still  the  fashion.  There  was  a  sort  of  al- 
legory of  real  life,  in  the  manner  in  which,  at 
certain  epochs,  our  Idealist  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  fair  actress  of  ideal  creations 
There  was,  in  short,  something  of  a  moral  in 
the  way  these  two  streams  of  existence — the 
one  belonging  to  the  Actual,  the  other  to  the 
Imaginary — flowed  on,  crossing  each  other  at 
stated  times.  Which  was  the  more  really  im- 
aginative— the  life  of  the  stage,  or  that  of  the 
world's  stage  ? 

The  gay  Fanny  was  rejoiced  to  welcome 
back  again  her  early  lover.  She  ran  on,  talk- 
ing of  a  thousand  topics,  without  remarking  the 
absent  mind  and  musing  eye  of  Godolphin,  till 
he  himself  stopped  her  somewhat  abruptly: — 

"Well,  Fanny,  well,  and  what  do  you  know 
of  Saville  ?  You  have  grown  intimate  with 
him,  eh  ?  We  shall  meet  at  his  house  this 
evening." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  is  a  charming  person  in  his 
little  way;  and  the  only  man  who  allows  me  to 
be  a  friend  without  dreaming  of  becoming  a 
lover.  Now  that's  what  I  like.  We  poor  actres- 
ses have  so  much  would-be  love  in  the  course 
of  our  lives,  that  a  little  friendship  now  and  then 
is  a  novelty  which  other  and  soberer  people  can 
never  appreciate.  On  reading  '  Gil  Bias  '  the 
other  day — I  am  no  great  reader,  as  you  may 
remember — I  was  struck  by  that  part  in  which 
the  dear  Santillane  assures  us  that  there  was 
never  any  love  between  him  and  Laura  the 
actress.  I  thought  it  so  true  to  nature,  so 
probable,  that  they  should  have  formed  so 
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strong  an  intimacy  for  each  other,  lived  in  the 
same  house,  had  every  opportunity  for  love,  yet 
never  loved.  And  it  was  exactly  because  she 
was  an  actress,  and  a  light  good-for-nothing 
creature,  that  it  so  happened;  the  very  multi- 
plicity of  lovers  prevented  her  falling  in  love: 
the  very  carelessness  of  her  life,  poor  girl,  ren- 
dered a  friend  so  charming  to  her.  It  would 
have  spoiled  the  friend  to  have  made  him  an 
adorer;  it  would  have  turned  the  rarity  into  the 
everyday  character.  Now,  so  it  is  with  me  and 
Saville;  I  like  his  wit,  he  likes  my  good  tem- 
per. We  see  each  other  as  often  as  we  if  were 
in  love;  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  it  even  possi- 
ble that  he  should  ever  kiss  my  hand.  After 
all,"  continued  Fanny,  laughing,  "  love  is  not 
so  necessary  to  us  women  as  people  think. 
Fine  writers  say,  '  Oh,  men  have  a  thousand 
objects,  women  but  one  ! '  That's  nonsense, 
dear  Percy;  women  have  their  thousand  ob- 
jects too.  They  have  not  the  bar,  but  they  have 
the  milliner's  shop;  they  can't  fight,  but  they 
can  sit  by  the  window  and  embroider  a  work- 
bag;  they  don't  rush  into  politics,  but  they 
plunge  their  souls  into  love  for  a  parrot  or  a 
lap-dog.  Don't  let  men  flatter  themselves; 
Providence  has  been  just  as  kind  in  that  respect 
to  one  sex  as  to  the  other;  our  objects  are 
small,  yours  great;  but  a  small  object  may  oc- 
cupy the  mind  just  as  much  as  the  loftiest." 

''Ours  great!  pshaw!"  said  Godolphin, 
who  was  rather  struck  with  Fanny's  remarks; 
''there  is  nothing  great  in  those  professions 
which  man  is  pleased  to  extol.  Is  selfishness 
great?  Are  the  low  trickery,  the  organized 
lies  of  the  bar,  a  great  calling?  Is  the  me- 
chanical slavery  of  the  soldier — fighting  be- 
cause he  is  in  the  way  of  fighting,  without 
knowing  the  cause,  without  an  object,  save  a 
dim,  foolish  vanity  which  he  calls  glory,  and 
cannot  analyze — is  that  a  great  aim  and  vo- 
cation ?  Well:  the  senate  !  look  at  the  outcry 
which  wise  men  make  agamst  the  loathsome 
corruption  of  that  arena;  then  look  at  the  dull 
hours,  the  tedious  talk,  the  empty  boasts,  the 
poor  and  flat  rewards,  and  tell  m.e  where  is  the 
greatness  ?  No,  Fanny  !  the  embroidered 
work-bag,  and  the  petted  parrot,  afford  just  as 
great — morally  great — occupations  as  those 
of  the  bar,  the  army,  the  senate.  It  is  only 
the  frivolous  who  talk  of  frivolities:  there  is 
nothing  frivolous:  all  earthly  occupations  are 
on  a  par — alike  important  if  they  alike  oc- 


cupy; for  to  the  wise  all  are  poor  and  value- 
less." 

"  I  fancy  you  are  very  wrong,"  said  the  ac- 
tress, pressing  her  pretty  fingers  to  her  fore- 
head, as  if  to  understand  him;  "but  I  cannot 
tell  you  why,  and  I  never  argue.  I  ramble  on 
in  my  odd  way,  casting  out  my  shrewd  things 
without  defending  them,  if  any  one  chooses 
to  quarrel  with  them.  What  I  do  I  let  others 
do.  My  maxim  in  talk  is  my  maxim  in  life. 
I  claim  liberty  for  myself,  and  give  indulgence 
to  others." 

"I  see,"  said  Godolphin,  "that  you  have 
plenty  of  books  about  you,  though  you  plead 
7iot  guilty  to  reading.  Do  you  learn  your 
philosophy  from  them  ?  for  I  think  you  have 
contracted  a  vein  of  reflection  since  we  parted, 
which  I  scarcely  recognize  as  an  old  charac- 
teristic." 

"Why,"  answered  Fanny,  "though  I  don't 
read,  1  skim.  Sometimes  I  canter  through  a 
dozen  novels  in  a  morning.  I  am  disappointed, 
I  confess,  in  all  these  works.  I  want  to  see 
more  real  knowledge  of  the  world  than  they 
ever  display.  They  tell  us  how  Lord  Arthur 
looked,  and  Lady  Lucy  dressed,  and  what  was 
the  color  of  those  curtains,  and  these  eyes, 
and  so  forth:  and  then  the  better  sort,  perhaps, 
do  also  tell  us  what  the  heroine  felt  as  well  as 
wore,  and  try  with  might  and  main  to  pull 
some  string  of  the  internal  machine;  but  still 
I  am  not  enlightened,  not  touched.  I  don't 
recognize  men  and  women;  they  are  puppets 
with  holiday  phrases:  and  I  tell  you  what, 
Percy,  these  novelists  make  the  last  mistake 
you  would  suppose  them  guilty  of;  they  have 
not  romance  enough  in  them  to  paint  the 
truths  of  society.  Old  gentlemen  say  novels 
are  bad  teachers  of  life,  because  they  make  it 
too  ideal;  quite  the  reverse:  novels  are  too 
trite  !  too  superficial  !  their  very  talk  about 
love,  and  the  fuss  they  make  about  it,  show 
how  shallow  real  romance  is  with  them;  for 
they  say  nothing  new  on  it,  and  real  romance 
is  for  ever  striking  out  new  thoughts.  Am  I 
not  right,  Percy  ? — No  !  life,  be  it  worldly  as 
it  may,  has  a  vast  deal  of  romance  in  it. 
Every  one  of  us  (even  poor  I)  have  a  mine  of 
thoughts,  and  fancies,  and  wishes,  that  books 
are  too  dull  and  commonplace  to  reach:  the 
heart  is  a  romance  in  itself." 

"A  philosophical  romance,  my  Fanny;  full 
of  mysteries  and  conceits,  and  refinements, 
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mixed  up  with  its  deeper  passages.  But  how 
came  you  so  wise  ?  " 

Thank  you  I "  answered  Fanny,  with  a 
profound  curtsey.  "  The  fact  is — though  you, 
as  in  duty  bound,  don't  perceive  it — that  I  am 
older  than  I  was  when  we  last  met.  I  reflect 
where  I  then  felt.  Besides,  the  stage  fills  our 
heads  with  a  half  sort  of  wisdom,  and  gives  us 
that  strange  melange  of  shrewd  experience  and 
romantic  notions  which  is,  in  fact,  the  real 
representation  of  nine  human  hearts  out  of 
ten.  Talking  of  books,  I  want  some  one  to 
write  a  novel,  which  shall  be  a  metaphysical 
Gil  Bias;  which  shall  deal  more  with  the  mind 
than  Le  Sage's  book,  and  less  with  the  actions; 
which  shall  make  its  hero  the  creature  of  the 
world,  but  a  different  creation,  though  equally 
true;  which  shall  give  a  faithful  picture  in  the 
character  of  one  man  of  the  aspect  and  the 
effects  of  our  social  system;  making  that  man 
of  a  better  sort  of  clay  than  the  amusing 
lacquey  was,  and  the  product  of  a  more  arti- 
ficial grade  of  society,  The  book  I  mean 
would  be  a  sadder  one  than  Le  Sage's,  but 
equally  faithful  to  life." 

"  And  it  would  have  more  of  romance,  if  I 
rightly  understand  what  you  mean  ? " 

"Precisely:  romance  of  idea  as  well  as  in- 
cident— natural  romance.  By  the  way,  how 
few  know  what  natural  romance  is:  so  that 
you  feel  the  ideas  in  a  book  or  play  are  true 
and  faithful  to  the  characters  they  are  ascribed 
to,  why  mind  whether  the  incidents  are  prob- 
able ?  Yet  common  readers  only  go  by  the 
incidents;  as  if  the  incidents  in  three-fourths  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  even  ordinarily  possi- 
ble !  But  people  have  so  little  nature  in  them, 
that  they  don't  know  what  is  natural  ! " 

Thus  Fanny  ran  on,  in  no  very  connected 
manner;  stringing  together  those  remarks 
which,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  show  how  much 
better  an  uneducated,  clever  girl,  whose  very 
nature  is  a  quick  perception  of  art,  can  play 
the  critic,  than  the  pedants  who  assume  the 
office. 

But  it  was  only  for  the  moment  that  the 
heavy  heart  of  Godolphin  could  forget  its  load. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  to  be  amused 
while  yet  smarting  under  the  freshness  of  re- 
gret. A  great  shock  had  been  given  to  his  nat- 
ure; he  had  loved  against  his  will;  and  as  we 
have  seen  on  his  return  to  the  Priory,  he  had 
even  resolved  on  curing  himself  of  a  passion 


so  unprofitable  and  unwise.  But  the  jealousy 
of  a  night  had  shivered  into  dust  a  prudence 
which  never  of  right  belonged  to  a  very  ar- 
dent and  generous  nature:  that  jealousy  was 
soothed,  allayed;  but  how  fierce,  how  stunning 
was  the  blow  that  succeeded  it  !  Constance 
had  confessed  love,  and  yet  had  refused  him 
— for  ever  !  Clear  and  noble  as  to  herself 
her  motives  might  seem  in  that  refusal,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  should  appear  in  the 
same  light  to  Godolphin.  Unable  to  pene- 
trate into  the  effect  which  her  father's  death- 
bed and  her  own  oath  had  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Constance;  how  indissolubly  that  re- 
membrance had  united  itself  with  all  her 
schemes  and  prospects  for  the  future;  how 
marvellously,  yet  how  naturally,  it  had  con- 
verted worldly  ambition  into  a  sacred  duty; — 
unable,  I  say,  to  comprehend  all  these  various,, 
and  powerful,  and  governing  motives,  Godol- 
phin beheld  in  her  refusal  only  the  aversion  to 
share  his  slender  income,  and  the  desire  for 
loftier  station.  He  considered,  therefore,  that 
sorrow  was  a  tribute  to  her  unworthy  of  him- 
self; he  deemed  it  a  part  of  his  dignity  to 
strive  to  forget.  That  hallowed  sentiment 
which,  in  some  losses  of  the  heart,  makes  it  a 
duty  to  remember,  and  preaches  a  soothing 
and  soft  lesson  from  the  very  text  of  regret,, 
was  not  for  the  WTung  and  stricken  soul  of 
Godolphin.  He  only  strove  to  dissipate  his. 
grief,  and  shut  out  from  his  mental  sight  the 
charmed  vision  of  the  first,  the  only  woman  he 
had  deeply  loved. 

Godolphin  felt,  too,  that  the  sole  impulse 
which  could  have  united  the  fast-expiring  en- 
ergy and  enterprise  of  his  youth  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  life  was  for  ever  gone.  With  Con- 
stance— with  the  proud  thoughts  that  be- 
longed to  her — the  aspirings  after  earthly  hon- 
ors were  linked,  and  with  her  were  broken. 
He  felt  his  old  philosophy — the  love  of  ease, 
the  profound  contempt  for  fame, — close,  like 
the  deep  waters  over  those  glittering  hosts 
for  whose  passage  they  had  been  severed 
for  a  moment — whelming  the  crested  and 
gorgeous  visions  for  ever  beneath  the  wave  ! 
Conscious  of  his  talents — nay,  swayed  to  and 
fro  by  the  unquiet  stirrings  of  no  common 
genius — Godolphin  yet  foresaw  that  he  was 
not  henceforth  destined  to  play  a  shining  part 
in  the  crowded  drama  of  life.  His  career  was 
already  closed:  he  might  be  contented,  pros- 
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perous,  happy;  but  never  great.  He  had  seen 
enough  of  authors,  and  of  the  thorns  that  be- 
set the  paths  of  literature,  to  experience  none 
of  those  delusions  which  cheat  the  blinded  as- 
pirer  into  the  wilderness  of  publication — that 
mode  of  obtaining  fame  and  hatred  to  which 
those  who  feel  unfitted  for  more  bustling  con- 
cerns are  implied. 

Write  he  might:  and  he  was  fond  (as  disap- 
pointment increased  his  propensities  to  dream- 
ing) of  brightening  his  solitude  with  the  golden 
palaces  and  winged  shapes  that  lie  glassed 
within  the  fancy — the  soul's  fairy-land.  But 
the  vision  with  him  was  only  evoked  one  hour 
to  be  destroyed  the  next.  Happy  had  it  been 
for  Godolphin,  and  not  unfortunate  perhaps 
for  the  world,  had  he  learned  at  that  exact 
moment  the  true  motive  for  human  action 
which  he  afterwards,  and  too  late,  discovered. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  him  to  have  learned 
that  there  is  an  ambition  to  do  good — an  ambi- 
tion to  raise  the  wretched  as  well  as  to  rise. 

Alas  I — either  in  letters  or  in  politics,  how 
utterly  poor,  barren,  and  untempting,  is  every 
path  that  points  upward  to  the  mockery  of 
public  eminence,  when  looked  upon  by  a  soul 
that  has  any  real  elements  of  wise  or  noble; 
unless  we  have  an  impulse  within,  which  mor- 
tification chills  not — a  reward  without,  which 
selfish  defeat  does  not  destroy. 

But,  unblest  by  one.friend  really  wise  or  good, 
spoilt  by  the  world,  soured  by  disappointment, 
Godolphin's  very  faculties  made  him  inert, 
and  his  very  wisdom  taught  him  to  be  useless. 
Again  and  again, — as  the  spider  in  some  cell 
where  no  winged  insect  ever  wanders,  builds 
and  rebuilds  his  mesh, — the  scheming  heart 
of  the  Idealist  was  doomed  to  weave  net  after 
net  for  those  visions  of  the  Lovely  and  the 
Perfect  which  never  can  descend  to  the  gloomy 
regions  wherein  mortality  is  cast.  The  most 
common  disease  to  genius  is  nympholepsy — the 
saddening  for  a  spirit  that  the  world  knows 
not.  Ah  !  how  those  outward  disappointments 
which  should  cure,  only  feed  the  desease  ! 

The  dinner  at  Saville's  was  gay  and  lively, 
as  such  entertainments  with  such  participators 
usually  are.  If  nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
heavy  than  your  formal  banquet, — nothing,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  more  agreeable  than  those 
well-chosen  laissez  aller  feasts  at  which  the 
guests  are  as  happily  selected  as  the  wines; 
where  there  is  no  form,  no  reserve,  no  effort; 


and  people,  having  met  to  sit  still  for  a  few 
hours,  are  willing  to  be  as  pleasant  to  each 
other  as  if  they  were  never  to  meet  again. 
Yet  the  conversation  in  all  companies  not  lit- 
erary turns  upon  persons  rather  than  things; 
and  your  wits  learn  their  art  only  in  the  School 
for  Scandal. 

"  Only  think,  Fanny,"  said  Saville,  "  of 
Clavers  turning  beau  in  his  old  age  !  He 
commenced  with  being  a  jockey;  then  he  be- 
came an  electioneerer;  then  a  methodist  par- 
son; then  a  builder  of  houses;  and  now  he 
has  dashed  suddenly  up  to  London,  rushed  in- 
to the  clubs,  mounted  a  wig,  studied  an  ogle, 
and  walks  about  the  Opera  House  swinging  a 
cane,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  punching 
young  minors  in  the  side,  and  saying  tremu- 
lously, '  We  young  fellows  !  '  " 

He  hires  pages  to  come  to  him  in  the 
Park  with  three  cornered  notes,"  said  Fanny: 
"  he  opens  each  with  affected  nofichalance; 
looks  full  at  the  bearer;  and  cries  aloud — 
'  Tell  your  mistress  I  cannot  refuse  her: ' — 
then  canters  off,  with  the  of  a  man  persecuted 
to  death  !  " 

*'  But  did  you  see  what  an  immense  pair  of 
whiskers  Chester  has  mounted  ?" 

" Yes,"  answered  a  Mr.  De  Lacy;  "A  

says  he  has  cultivated  them  in  order  to  '  plant 
out '  his  ugliness." 

But  vy  you  no  talk.  Monsieur  de  Dau- 
phin ?  "  said  the  Linettini  gently:  turning  to 
Percy;  "  you  ver  silent." 

"  Unhappily,  I  have  been  so  long  out  of 
town,  that  these  anecdotes  of  the  day  are 
caviare  to  me." 

''But  so,"  cried  Saville,  "would  a  volume 
of  French  Memoirs  be  to  any  one  that  took  it 
up  for  the  first  time;  yet  the  French  Memoirs 
amuse  one  exactly  as  much  as  if  one  had  lived 
with  the  persons  written  of.  Now  that  ought 
to  be  the  case  with  conversations  upon  per- 
sons. I  flatter  myself,  Fanny,  that  you  and  I 
hit  off  characters  so  well  by  a  word  or  two, 
that  no  one  who  hears  us  wants  to  know  any- 
thing more  about  them." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Godolphin;  "and  that 
is  the  reason  you  never  talk  of  yourselves." 

"  Bah  !  Apropos  of  egoism,  did  you  meet 
Jack  Barabel  in  Rome  ?  " 

"Yes,  writing  his  travels.  'Pray,'  said  he 
to  me  (seizing  me  by  the  button)  in  the  Colis- 
seum,  '  What  do  you  think  is  the  highest  order 
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of  literary  composition  ? '  '  Why,  an  epic,  I 
fancy,'  said  I;  'or  perhaps  a  tragedy,  or  a 
great  history,  or  a  novel  like  Don  Quixote' 
'  Pooh  I  '  quoth  Barabel,  looking  important, 
'there's  nothing  so  high  in  literature  as  a  good 
book  of  travels;'  then  sinking  his  voice  into  a 
whisper,  and  laying  his  finger  wisely  on  his 
nose,  he  hissed  out,  '/  have  a  quarto,  sir,  in 
the  press  ! '  " 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  "  laughed  Stracey,  the  old  wit, 
picking  his  teeth,  and  speaking  for  the  first 
time;  "  if  you  tell  Barabel  you  have  seen  a 
handsome  woman,  he  says,  mysteriously  frown- 
ing, '  Handsome,  sir  !  has  she  travelled'^ — an- 
swer me  that  !  '  " 

But  have  you  seen  Paulton's  new  equipage  ? 
Brown  carriage,  brown  liveries,  brown  harness, 
brown  horses,  while  Paulton  and  his  wife  sit 
within  dressed  in  brown,  cap-a-pie.  The  best 
of  it  is  that  Paulton  went  to  his  coachmaker,  to 
order  his  carriage,  saying,  *  Mr.  Holditch,  I 
am  growing  old — too  old  to  be  eccentric  any 
longer;  I  must  have  something  remarkably 
plain;'  and  to  this  hour  Paulton  goes  bro^vn- 
ing  about  the  town,  crying  out  to  every  one, 
'  Nothing  like  simplicity,  believe  me.'  " 

"  He  discharged  his  coachman  for  wearing 
white  gloves  instead  of  brown,"  said  Stracey. 
"'What  do  you  mean,  sir,'  cried  he,  'with 
your  d — d  showy  vulgarities  ? — don't  you  see 
me  toiling  my  soul  out  to  be  plain  and  quiet, 
and  you  must  spoil  all,  by  not  been  broiun 
enough  ! '  " 

"  Ah,  Gopolphin,  you  seem  pensive,"  whisp- 
ered Fanny;  "yet  we  are  tolerably  amusing, 
too." 

"  My  dear  Fanny,'"  answered  Godolphin, 
rousing  himself,  "the  dialogue  is  gay,  the 
actors  know  their  parts,  the  lights  are  brilliant; 
but — the  scene — the  scene  cannot  shift  for 
me  !  Call  it  what  you  will,  I  am  not  deceived. 
I  see  the  paint  and  the  canvas,  but — and  yet, 
away  these  thoughts  !  Shall  I  fill  your  glass, 
Fanny  ? " 


CHAPTER  XXL 

An  event  of  great  importance  to  the  principal  actors 
in  this  history. — Godolphin  a  second  time  leaves 
England. 

Godolphin  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  London  world.    His  graces,  his  man- 


ners, his  genius,  his  bon  ton,  and  his  bonnes 
fortunes,  were  the  theme  of  every  society. 
Verses  imputed  to  him, — some  erroneously, 
some  truly, — were  mysteriously  circulated  from 
h^md  to  hand;  and  every  one  envied  the  fair 
inspirers  to  whom  they  were  supposed  to  be 
addressed. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  reiterate  the  weari- 
some echo  of  novelists,  who  descant  on  fashion 
and  term  it  life.  No  description  of  rose-col- 
ored curtains  and  buhl  cabinets — no  miniature 
paintings  of  boudoirs  and  salons — no  recital  of 
conventional  insipidities,  interlarded  with  af- 
fected criticisms,  and  honored  by  the  name  of 
dramatic  dialogue,  shall  lend  their  fascination 
to  these  pages.  Far  other  and  far  deeper  aims 
are  mine  in  stooping  to  delineate  the  customs 
and  springs  of  polite  life.  The  reader  mast 
give  himself  wholly  up  to  me;  he  must  prepare 
to  go  with  me  through  the  grave  as  through 
the  gay,  and  unresistingly  to  thread  the  dark 
and  subtle  interest  which  alone  I  can  impart 
to  these  memoirs,  or — let  him  close  the  book 
at  once.  I  promise  him  novelty;  but  it  is  not, 
when  duly  scanned,  a  novelty  of  a  light  aud 
frivolous  cast. 

But  throughout  that  routine  of  dissipation 
in  which  he  chased  the  phantom  Forgetfulness, 
Godolphin  sighed  for  the  time  he  had  fixed 
on  for  leaving  the  scenes  in  which  it  was  pur- 
sued. Of  Constance's  existence  he  heard 
nothing;  of  her  former  triumphs  and  conquests 
he  heard  everywhere.  And  when  did  he  ever 
meet  one  face,  however  fair,  which  could 
awaken  a  single  thought  of  admiration,  while 
hers  was  yet  all  faithfully  glassed  in  his  re- 
membrance ?  I  know  nothing  that  so  utterly 
converts  society  into  "  the  gallery  of  pictures," 
as  the  recollection  of  one  loved  and  lost.  That 
recollection  has  but  two  cures — Time  and  the 
Hermitage.  Foreigners  impute  to  us  the  turn 
for  sentiment;  alas  !  there  are  no  people 
who  have  it  less.  We  seek  for  ever  after 
amusement;  and  there  is  not  one  popular 
prose-book  in  our  language  in  which  the  more 
tender  and  yearning  secrets  of  the  heart  form 
the  subject  matter.  The  "  Corinne  "  and  the 
"  Julie  "  weary  us,  or  we  turn  them  into  sorry 
jests  ! 

One  evening,  a  little  before  his  departure 
from  England, — that  a  lingering  and  vague 
hope,  of  which  Constance  was  the  object,  had 
considerably  protracted  beyond  the  allotted 
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time — Godolphin  was  at  a  house  in  which  the 
hostess  was  a  relation  to  Lord  Erpingham. 

"  Have  you  heard,"  asked  Lady  G  , 

that  my  cousin  Erpingham  is  to  be  mar- 
ried ?  " 

"  No,  indeed;  to  whom  ?  "  said  Godolphin, 
eagerly. 

*'  To  Miss  Vernon." 

Sudden  as  was  the  shock,  Godolphin  heard, 
and  changed  neither  hue  nor  muscle. 

"  Are  you  certain  of  this  ?  "  asked  a  lady 
present. 

"Quite:  Lady  Erpingham  is  my  authority; 
I  received  the  news  from  herself  this  very 
day." 

*'  And  does  she  seem  pleased  wtth  the 
match  ?  " 

Why  I  can  scarcely  say,  for  the  letter 
contradicts  itself  in  every  passage.  Now,  she 
congratulates  herself  on  having  so  charming  a 
daughter-in-law;  now,  she  suddenly  stops  short 
to  observe  what  a  pity  it  is  that  young  men 
should  be  so  precipitate  !  Now,  she  says  what 
a  great  match  it  will  be  for  her  dear  ward  ! 
and  now,  what  a  happy  one  it  will  be  for 
Erpingham  !  In  short,  she  does  not  know 
whether  to  be  pleased  or  vexed;  and  that, 
J^our  dire  vrai,  is  my  case  also." 

"Why,  indeed,"  observed  the  former  speaker. 

Miss  Vernon  has  played  her  cards  well. 
Lord  Erpingham  would  have  been  a  great 
match  in  himself,  with  his  person  and  repu- 
tation. Ah  !  she  was  always  an  ambitious  girl." 

"  And  a  proud  one,"  said  Lady  G  "  Well, 

I  suppose  Erpingham  House  will  be  the  ren- 
dezvous to  all  the  blues,  and  wits,  and  savans. 
Miss  Vernon  is  another  Aspasia^  I  hear." 

"I  hate  girls  who  are  so  designing,"  said  the 
lady  who  spoke  before,  and  had  only  one 
daughter,  very  ugly,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  was  about  to  accept  her  first  offer,  and 
marry  a  younger  son  in  the  Guards.  "I  think 
she's  rather  vulgar;  for  my  part,  I  doubt  if — I 
shall  patronize  her." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Godol- 
j)hin  ? — you  have  seen  Miss  Vernon  ?" 

Godolphin  was  gone. 

It  was  about  ten  days  after  this  conversa- 
tion that  Godolphin,  waiting  at  a  hotel  in 
Dover,  the  hour  at  which  the  packet  set  sail  for 
Calais,  took  up  the  "  Morning  Post;"  and  the 
first  passage  that  met  his  eye,  was  the  one  which 
T  transcribe: —  I 


'■'Marriage  in  High  Life. — On  Thursday 
last,  at  Wendover  Castle,  the  Earl  of  Erping- 
ham, to  Constance,  only  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Vernon.    The  bride  was  dressed, 

etc.  "    And  then  followed  the  trite,  yet 

pompous  pageantry  of  words — the  sounding 
nothings — with  which  ladies  who  become 
countesses  are  knelled  into  marriage. 

"The  dream  is  over!"  said  Godolphin 
mournfully,  as  the  paper  fell  to  the  ground; 
and,  burying  his  face  within  his  hands,  he  re- 
mained motionless  till  they  came  to  announce 
the  moment  of  departure. 

And  thus  Percy  Godolphin  left  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  his  native  shores.  When  we  return 
to  him,  what  changes  will  the  feelings,  now 
awakened  within  him,  have  worked  in  his  char- 
acter !  The  drops  that  trickle  within  the  cav- 
ern harden,  yet  brighten  into  spars  as  they 
indurate.  Nothing  is  more  polished,  nothing 
more  cold,  than  that  wisdom  which  is  the 
work  of  former  tears,  of  former  passions, 
and  is  formed  within  a  musing  and  solitary 
mind  ! 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

The  bride  alone. — A  dialogue  political  and  matri- 
monial.—  Constance's  genius  for  diplomacy. —  The 
character  of  her  assemblies. — Her  conquest  over 
Lady  Delville. 

"Bring  me  that  book;  place  that  table 
nearer;  and  leave  me." 

The  Abigail  obeyed  the  orders,  and  the 
young  Countess  of  Erpingham  was  alone. — 
Alone  !  what  a  word  for  a  young  and  beautiful 
bride  in  the  first  months  of  her  marriage  1 
Alone,  and  in  the  heart  of  that  mighty  city  in 
which  rank  and  wealth — and  they  were  hers — 
are  the  idols  adored  by  millions. 

It  was  a  room  fancifully  and  splendidly  dec- 
orated. Flowers  and  perfumes  were,  however, 
its  chief  luxury;  and  from  the  open  window 
you  might  see  the  trees  in  the  old  Mall  deep- 
ening into  the  rich  verdure  of  June.  That 
haunt,  too — a  classical  haunt  for  London — 
was  at  the  hour  I  speak  of  full  of  gay  and 
idle  life;  and  there  was  something  fresh  and 
joyous  in  the  air,  the  sun,  and  the  crowd  of 
foot  and  horse  that  swept  below. 

Was  the  glory  gone  from  your  brow,  Con- 
stance ?— or  the  proud  gladness  from  your 
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eye  ?  Alas !  are  not  the  blessings  of  the 
world  like  the  enchanted  bullets  ? — that  which 
pierces  our  heart  is  united  with  the  gift  which 
our  heart  desired  ! 

Lord  Erpingham  entered  the  room.  *'\Vell, 
Constance,"  said  he,  shall  you  ride  on  horse- 
l)ack  to-day  ? " 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  call  on  Lady  Del- 
ville.  You  see,  Delville  is  of  my  party:  we 
sit  together.  You  should  be  very  civil  to  her, 
and  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  the  other 
night." 

"  You  wish  Lady  Delville  to  support  your 
political  interest;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  you 
think  her  at  present  lukewarm  ?  " 
Precisely." 

"Then,  my  dear  lord,  will  you  place  confi- 
dence in  my  discretion  ?  I  promise  you,  if 
yuu  will  leave  me  undisturbed  in  my  own 
I)lans,  that  Lady  Delville  shall  be  the  most 
devoted  of  your  party  before  the  season  is 
half  over:  but  then,  the  means  will  not  be 
those  you  advise." 

Why,  I  advised  none." 

"Yes — civility;  a  very  poor  policy." 

"  D  n  it,  Constance  !   why  you  would 

not  fro7£jn  a  great  person  like  Lady  Delville 
into  affection  for  us?" 
Leave  it  to  me." 

"  Nonsense  !  " 

"  My  dear  lord,  only  try.  Three  months  is 
all  I  ask.  You  will  leave  the  management  of 
politics  to  me  ever  afterwards  !  I  was  born  a 
.schemer.  Am  I  not  John  Vernon's  daugh- 
ter ?  " 

"Well,  well,  do  as  you  will!"  said  Lord 
Erpingham: — "  But  I  see  how  it  will  end. 
However,  you  will  call  on  Lady  Delville  to- 
day ? " 

"If  you  wish  it,  certainly." 
"I  do." 

Lady  Delville  was  a  proud,  great  lady;  not 
very  much  liked,  and  not  so  often  invited  by 
her  equals  as  if  she  had  been  agreeable  and 
a  flirt. 

Constance  knew  with  whom  she  had  to  treat. 
She  called  on  Lady  Delville  that  day.  Lady 
Delville  was  at  home:  a  pretty  and  popular 
Mrs.  Trevor  was  with  her. 

Lady  Delville  received  her  coolly — Con- 
stance was  haughtiness  itself. 

"You  go  to  the  Duchess  of  Daubigny's  to- 
5.— 20 


night  ?  "  said  Lady  Delville,  in  the  course  of 
their  broken  conversation. 

"  Indeed  I  do  not.  I  like  agreeable  society. 
It  shall  be  my  object  to  form  a  circle  that  not 
one  displeasing  person  shall  obtain  access  to 
Will  you  assist  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Trevor?  " — 
and  Constance  turned,  with  her  softest  smile, 
to  the  lady  she  addressed. 

Mrs.  Trevor  was  flattered:  Lady  Delville 
drew  herself  up. 

"  It  is  a  small  party  at  the  duchess's,"  said 
the  latter;  "merely  to  meet  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  C  ." 

"  Ah  !  few  people  are  capable  of  giving  a 
suitable  entertainment  to  the  royal  family." 

"  But  surely  none  more  so  than  the  Duchess 
of  Daubigny: — her  house  so  large,  her  rank  so 
great !  " 

"These  are  but  poor  ingredients  towards 
the  forming  of  an  agreeable  party,"  said  Con- 
stance, coldly.  "  The  mistake  made  by  com- 
mon minds  is,  to  suppose  titles  the  only  rank. 
Royal  dukes  love,  above  all  other  persons,  to 
be  amused;  and  amusement  is  the  last  thing 
generally  provided  for  them." 

The  conversation  fell  into  other  channels. 
Constance  rose  to  depart.  She  warmly  pressed 
the  hand  of  Mrs.  Trevor,  whom  she  had  only 
seen  once  before. 

"  A  few  persons  come  to  me  to-morrow 
evening,"  said  she;  "^i^?  waive  ceremony,  and 
join  us.  I  can  promise  you  that  not  one  dis- 
agreeable person  shall  be  present;  and  that 
the  Duchess  of  Daubigny  shall  write  for  an 
invitation,  and  be  refused." 

Mrs.  Trevor  accepted  the  invitation. 

Lady  Delville  was  enraged  beyond  meas- 
ure. Never  was  female  tongue  more  bitter 
than  hers  at  the  expense  of  that  insolent  Lady 
Erpingham  !  Yet  Lady  Delville  was  secretly 
in  grief;  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  was 
hurt  at  not  having  been  asked  to  a  party:  and 
being  hurt  because  she  was  not  going,  she 
longed  most  eagerly  to  go. 

The  next  evening  came.  Erpingham  House 
was  not  large,  but  it  was  well  adapted  to  the 
description  of  assembly  its  beautiful  owner 
had  invited.  Statues,  busts,  pictures,  books, 
scattered  or  arranged  about  the  apartments, 
furnished  matter  for  intellectual  conversation, 
or  gave  at  least  an  intellectual  air  to  the 
meeting. 

About  a   hundred  persons  were  present. 
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They  were  selected  from  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  time.  Musicians, 
painters,  authors,  orators,  fine  gentlemen, 
dukes,  princes,  and  beauties.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  imperatively  necessary  in  order  to 
admit  them — the  profession  of  liberal  opinions. 
No  Tory,  however  wise,  eloquent,  or  beauti- 
ful, could,  that  evening,  have  obtained  the 
sesame  to  those  apartments. 

Constance  never  seemed  more  lovely,  and 
never  before  was  she  so  winning.  The  cold- 
ness and  the  arrogance  of  her  manner  were 
wholly  vanished.  To  every  one  she  spoke; 
and  to  every  one  her  voice,  her  manner,  were 
kind,  cordial,  familiar;  but  familiar  with  a  soft 
dignity  that  heightened  the  charm.  Am- 
bitious not  only  to  please  but  to  dazzle,  she 
breathed  into  her  conversation  all  the  grace 
and  culture  of  her  mind.  They  who  admired 
her  the  most,  were  the  most  accomplished 
themselves.  Now  exchanging  with  foreign 
nobles  that  brilliant  trifling  of  the  world  in 
which  there  is  often  so  much  penetration,  wis- 
dom, and  research  into  character;  now  with  a 
kindling  eye  and  animated  cheek  commenting, 
with  poets  and  critics,  on  literature  and  the 
arts;  now,  in  a  more  remote  and  quiet  corner, 
seriously  discussing,  wnth  hoary  politicians, 
those  affairs  in  which  even  they  allowed  her 
shrewdness  and  her  grasp  of  intellect;  and 
combining  with  every  grace  and  every  accom- 
plishment a  rare  and  dazzling  order  of  beauty 
— we  may  readily  imagine  the  sensation  she 
created,  and  the  sudden  and  novel  zest  which 
so  splendid  an  Armida  must  have  given  to  the 
tameness  of  society. 

The  whole  of  the  next  week,  the  party  at 
Erpingham  House  was  the  theme  of  every 
conversation.  Each  person  who  had  been 
there  had  met  the  lion  he  had  been  most  anx- 
ious to  see.  The  beauty  had  conversed  with 
the  poet,  who  had  charmed  her:  the  young 
debutant  in  science  had  paid  homage  to  the 
great  professor  of  its  loftiest  mysteries;  the 
statesman  had  thanked  the  author  who  had 
defended  his  measures;  the  author  had  been 
delighted  with  the  compliment  of  the  states- 
num.  Every  one  then  agreed  that,  while  the 
highest  rank  in  the  kingdom  had  been  there, 
rank  had  been  the  least  attraction;  and  those 
who  l)efore  had  found  Constance  repellent, 
were  the  very  persons  who  now  expatiated 
with  the  greatest  rapture  on  the  sweetness  of 
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her  manners.  Then,  too,  every  one  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  coterie  dwelt  on  the 
rarity  of  the  admission;  and  thus,  all  the 
world  were  dying  for  an  introduction  to  Erp- 
ingham House — partly,  because  it  was  agree- 
able— principally,  because  it  was  difficult. 

It  soon  became  a  compliment  to  the  under- 
standing to  say  of  a  person,  He  goes  to  Lady 
Erpingham's  !  "  They  who  valued  themselves 
on  their  understandings  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  become  popular  with  the  beautiful 
countess.  Lady  Delville  was  not  asked;  Lady 
Delvillewas  furious;  she  affected  disdain,  but 
no  one  gave  her  credit  for  it.  Lord  Erping- 
ham teased  Constance  on  this  point. 

You  see  I  was  right;  for  you  have  affronted 
Lady  Delville.  She  has  made  Delville  look 
coolly  on  me;  in  a  few  weeks  he  will  be  a  Tory; 
think  of  that,  Lady  Erpingham  !  " 

One  month  more,"  answered  Constance, 
with  a  smile,  "and  you  shall  see/' 

One  night,  Lady  Delville  and  Lady  Erping- 
ham met  at  a  large  party.  The  latter  seated 
herself  by  her  haughty  enemy:  not  seeming  to 
heed  Lady  Delville's  coolness,  Constance  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  her.  She  dwelt 
upon  books,  pictures,  music:  her  manner  was 
animated,  and  her  wit  playful.  Pleased,  in 
spite  of  herself,  Lady  Delville  warmed  from 
her  reserve. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Delville,"  said  Constance, 
suddenly  turning  her  bright  countenance  on 
the  countess  wnth  an  expression  of  delighted 
surprise;  "will  you  forgive  me? — I  never 
dreamed  before  that  you  were  so  charming  a 
person  !  I  never  conceal  my  sentiments:  and 
I  own  with  regret  and  shame  that,  till  this  mo- 
ment, I  had  never  seen  in  your  mind — whatever 
I  might  in  your  [person — those  claims  to  ad- 
miration which  were  constantly  dinned  into 
my  ear." 

Lady  Delville  actually  colored. 

"  Pray,"  continued  Constance,  "  condescend 
to  permit  me  to  a  nearer  acquaintance.  Will 
you  dine  with  us  on  Thursday  ! — we  shall 
have  only  nine  persons  besides  yourself:  but 
they  are  the  nine  persons  whom  I  most  esteem 
and  admire." 

Lady  Delville  accepted  the  invitation. 
From  that  hour.  Lady  Delville— who  had  at 
first  resented,  from  the  deepest  recess  of  her 
heart,  Constance  Vernon's  accession  to  rank  and 
wealth, — who,  had  Constance  deferred  to  her 
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early  acquaintance,  would  have  always  found 
something  in  her  she  could  have  affected  to 
despise;  from  that  hour,  Lady  Delville  was 
the  warmest  advocate,  and,  a  little  time  after, 
the  sincerest  follower,  of  the  youthful 
countess. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

An  insight  into  the  real  grand  monde; — being  a  search 
behind  the  rose-colored  curtains. 

The  time  we  nov/  speak  was  the  most  bril-  | 
liant  the  English  world,  during  the  last  half 
century,  has  known.  Lord  Byron  was  in  his 
brief  and  dazzling  zenith;  De  Stael  was  in 
London;  the  Peace  had  turned  the  attention  of 
rich  idlers  to  social  enjoyment  and  to  letters. 
There  was  an  excitement,  and  a  brillancy,  and 
a  spi7'ituality^  about  our  circles,  which  we  do 
not  recognize  now.  Never  had  a  young  and 
ambitious  woman — a  beauty  and  a  genius — 
a  finer  moment  for  the  commencement  of  her 
power.  It  was  Constance's  early  and  bold  res- 
olution to  push  to  the  utmost — even  to  exag- 
geration— a  power  existing  in  all  polished 
states,  but  now  mostly  in  this, — the  power  of 
Fashion  !  This  mysterious  and  subtle  engine 
she  was  eminently  skilled  to  move  according 
to  her  will.  Her  intuitive  penetration  into 
character,  her  tact,  and  her  grace,  were  exactly 
the  talents  Fashion  most  demands;  and  they 
were  at  present  devoted  only  to  that  sphere. 
The  rudeness  that  she  mingled,  at  times,  with 
the  betwitching  softness  and  ease  of  manner 
she  could  command  at  others,  increased  the 
effect  of  her  power.  It  is  much  to  intimidate 
as  well  as  to  win.  And  her  rudeness  in  a  very 
little  while  grew  popular;  for  it  was  never  ex- 
ercised but  on  those  whom  the  world  loves  to 
see  humbled.  Modest  merit  in  any  rank;  and 
even  insolence,  if  accompanied  with  merit, 
were  always  safe  from  her  satire.  It  was  the 
hauteur  of  foolish  duchesses  or  purse-proud 
roturiers  that  she  loved,  and  scrupled  not,  to 
abase. 

And  the  independence  of  her  character  was 
mixed  with  extraordinary  sweetness  of  temper. 
Constance  could  not  be  in  a  passion:  it  was 
out  of  her  nature.  If  she  was  stung,  she 
could  utter  a  sarcasm;  but  she  could  not 
frown  or  raise  her  voice.  There  was  that 
magic  in  her,  that  she  was  always  feminine. 


She  did  not  stare  young  men  out  of  counte- 
nance; she  never  addressed  them  by  their 
Christian  names;  she  never  flirted — never  co- 
quetted: the  bloom  and  flush  of  modesty  was 
yet  all  virgin  upon  her  youth.  She,  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  avoided  what  her 
successors  and  contemporaries  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  incur.  She  was  the  leader  of 
fashion;  but — it  is  a  miraculous  union — she 
was  respectable  ! 

At  this  period,  some  new  dances  were  brought 
into  England.  These  dances  found  much 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  several  great  ladies  young 
enough  to  dance  them.  They  met  at  each 
other's  houses  in  the  morning,  to  practise  the 
steps.  Among  these  was  Lady  Erpingham; 
her  house  became  the  favorite  rendezvous. 

The  young  Marquis  of  Dartington  was  one 
of  the  little  knot.  Celebrated  for  his  great 
fortune,  his  personal  beauty,  and  his  general 
success,  he  resolved  to  fall  in  love  with  Lady 
Erpingham.  He  devoted  himself  exclusively 
t6  her;  he  joined  her  in  the  morning  in  her 
rides — in  the  evening  in  her  gaieties.  He  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  ? — yes  ! — did  he  love 
her  ? — not  the  least.  But  he  was  excessively 
idle  ! — what  else  could  he  do  ? 

Constance  early  saw  the  attentions  and  de- 
signs of  Lord  Dartington.  There  is  one  diffi- 
culty in  repressing  advances  in  great  society 
— one  so  easily  becomes  ridiculous  by  being  a 
prude.  But  Constance  dismissed  Lord  Dart- 
mgton  with  great  dexterity.  This  was  the 
occasion: — 

One  of  the  apartments  in  Erpingham  House 
communicated  with  a  conservatory.  In  this 
conservatory  Constance  was  alone  one  morn- 
ing, when  Lord  Dartington,  v/ho  had  entered 
the  house  with  Lord  Erpingham,  joined  her. 
He  was  not  a  man  who  could  ever  become 
sentimental;  he  was  rather  the  gay  lover — 
rather  the  Don  Gaolor  than  the  Ainadis;  but 
he  was  a  little  abashed  before  Constance. 
He  trusted,  however,  to  his  fine  eyes  and  his 
good  complexion — plucked  up  courage;  and, 
picking  a  flower  from  the  same  plant  Con- 
stance was  tending,  said, — 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  custom  in  some  part  of 
the  world  to  express  love  by  flowers.  May  I, 
dear  Lady  Erpingham,  trust  to  this  flower  to 
express  what  I  dare  not  utter  ?  " 

Constance  did  not  blush,  nor  look  confused, 
as  Lord  Dartington  had  hoped  and  expected. 
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One  who  had  been  loved  by  Godolphin  was 
not  likely  to  feel  much  agitation  at  the  gal- 
lantry of  Lord  Dartington;  but  she  looked 
gravely  in  his  face,  paused  a  little  before  she 
answered,  and  then  said,  with  a  smile  that 
abashed  the  suitor  more  than  severity  could 
possibly  have  done: — 

"  My  dear  Lord  Dartington,  do  not  let  us 
mistake  each  other,  I  live  in  the  world  like 
other  women,  but  I  am  not  altogether  like 
them.  Not  another  word  of  gallantry  to  me 
alone,  as  you  value  my  friendship.  In  a 
crowded  room,  pay  me  as  many  compliments 
as  you  like.  It  will  flatter  my  vanity  to  have 
you  in  my  train.  And  now,  just  do  me  the 
favor  to  take  these  scissors,  and  cut  the  dead 
leaves  oft"  that  plant." 

Lord  Dartington,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
"hummed  and  hawed."  He  looked,  too,  a 
little  angry.  An  artful  and  shrewd  politician, 
it  was  not  Constance's  wish  to  cool  the  devo- 
tion, though  she  might  the  attachment,  of  a 
single  member  of  her  husband's  party.  With 
a  kind  look — but  a  look  so  superior,  so  queen- 
like, so  free  from  the  petty  and  coquettish 
condescension  of  the  sex,  that  the  gay  lord 
wondered  from  that  hour  how  he  could  ever 
have  dreamed  of  Constance  as  of  certain  other 
ladies — she  stretched  her  hand  to  him. 

"  We  are  friends,  Lord  Dartington  ? — and 
now  we  know  each  other,  we  shall  be  so 
always." 

Lord  Dartington  bowed  confusedly  over  the 
beautiful  hand  he  touched;  and  Constance, 
walking  into  the  drawing-room,  sent  for  Lord 
Erpingham  on  business — Dartington  took  his 
leave. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
'I  he  married  state  of  Constance. 

CoNST.ANCE,  Countess  of  Erpingham,  was, 
young,  rich,  lovely  as  a  dream,  worshipped  as ' 
a  goddess.    Was  she  happy  ?  and  was  her 
whole  heart  occupied  with  the  trifles  that  sur- 
rounded her  ? 

Deep  within  her  memory  was  buried  one 
fatal  image,  that  she  could  not  exorcise.  The 
reproaching  and  mournful  countenance  of  Go- 
dolphin  rose  before  her  at  all  times  and  seasons. 
The  charm  of  his  presence  no  other  human  be- 


ing could  renew.  His  eloquent  and  noble  fea- 
tures, living  and  glorious  with  genius  and  with 
passion,  his  sweet  deep  voice,  his  conversation, 
so  rich  with  mind  and  knowledge,  and  the  sub- 
tle delicacy  with  which  he  applied  its  graces  to 
some  sentiment  dedicated  to  her,  (delicious 
flattery,  of  all  flatteries  the  most  attractive  to 
a  sensitive  and  intellectual  woman  !) — these 
occurred  to  her  again  and  again,  and  rendered 
all  she  saw  around  her  flat,  wearisome,  insipid. 
Nor  was  this  deep-seated  and  tender  weakness 
the  only  serpent — if  I  may  use  so  confused  a 
metaphor — in  the  roses  of  her  lot. 

And  here  I  invoke  the  reader's  graver  at- 
tention. The  fate  of  women  in  all  the  more 
polished  circles  of  society  is  eminently  unnat- 
ural and  unhappy.  The  peasant  and  his  dame 
are  on  terms  of  equality — equality  even  of 
ambition:  no  career  is  open  to  one  and  shut 
to  the  other;  equality  even  of  hardship,  and 
hardship  is  employment:  no  labor  occupies 
the  whole  energies  of  the  man,  but  leaves 
those  of  the  woman  unemployed.  Is  this  the 
case  with  the  wives  in  a  higher  station  ? — the 
wives  of  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  senator^ 
the  noble  ?  There,  the  men  have  their  occu- 
pations; and  the  women  (unless,  like  poor 
Fanny,  work-bags  and  parrots  can  employ 
them)  none.  They  are  idle.  They  employ 
the  imagination  and  the  heart.  They  fall  in 
love  and  are  wretched;  or  they  remain  vir- 
tuous, and  are  either  wearied  by  an  eternal 
monotony  or  they  fritter  away  intellect,  mind, 
character,  in  the  minutest  frivolities — frivoli- 
ties being  their  only  refuge  from  stagnation. 
Yes  !  there  is  one  very  curious  curse  for  the 
sex  which  men  don't  consider  !  Once  mar- 
ried, the  more  aspiring  of  them  have  no  real 
scope  for  ambition:  the  ambition  gnaws  away 
their  content,  and  never  finds  elsewhere  where- 
withal to  feed  on. 

This  was  Constance's  especial  misfortune. 
Her  lofty,  and  restless,  and  soaring  spirit  pined 
for  a  sphere  of  action,  and  ball-rooms  and 
boudoirs  met  it  on  every  side.  One  hope  she 
did  indeed  cherish;  that  hope  was  the  source 
of  her  intriguings  and  schemes,  of  her  care  for 
seeming  trifles,  the  waste  of  her  energies  on 
seeming  frivolities.  This  hope,  this  object, 
was  to  diminish — to  crush,  not  only  the  party 
which  had  forsaken  her  father,  but  the  power 
of  that  order  to  which  she  belonged  herself; 
which  she  had  entered  only  to  humble.  But 
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this  hope  was  a  distant  and  chill  vision.  She 
was  too  rational  to  anticipate  an  early  and  ef- 
fectual change  in  our  social  state,  and  too  rich 
in  the  treasures  of  mind  to  be  the  creature  of 
one  idea.  Satiety — the  common  curse  of  the 
great — crept  over  her  day  by  day.  The  powers 
within  her  lay  stagnant — the  keen  intellect 
rusted  in  its  sheath. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  she  to  the  beautiful  Coun- 
tess of  ,  ''that  you  seem  always  so  gay  and 

so  animated;  that  with  all  your  vivacity  and 
tenderness,  you  are  never  at  a  loss  for  occu- 
pation ?  You  never  seem  weary — enmtyee — 
why  is  this  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  pretty  countess, 
archly;  "  I  change  my  lovers  every  month." 
Constance  blushed,  and  asked  no  more. 

Many  women  in  her  state,  influenced  by 
contagious  example,  wearied  by  a  life  in  which 
the  heart  had  no  share;  without  children,  with- 
out a  guide;  assailed  and  wooed  on  all  sides, 
in  all  shapes; — many  women  might  have  ven- 
tured, if  not  into  love,  at  least  into  coquetry. 
But  Constance  remained  as  bright  and  cold  as 
ever — "the  unsunned  snow!"  It  might  be 
indeed,  that  the  memory  of  Godolphin  pre- 
served her  safe  from  all  lesser  dangers.  The 
asbestos  once  conquered  by  fire  can  never  be 
consumed  by  it;  but  there  was  also  another 
cause  in  Constance's  very  nature — it  was 
pride  ! 

Oh  !  if  men  could  but  dream  of  what  a  proud 
woman  endures  in  those  caresses  which  humble 
her,  they  would  not  wonder  why  proud  women 
are  so  difficult  to  subdue.  This  is  a  matter  on 
which  we  all  ponder  much,  but  we  dare  not 
write  honestly  upon  it.  But  imagine  a  young, 
haughty,  guileless  beauty,  married  to  a  man 
whom  she  neither  fears  nor  honors;  and  so  far 
from  that  want  of  love  rendering  her  likely  to 
fall  hereafter,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  will 
make  her  recoil  from  the  very  name  of  love. 

About  this  time  the  Dowager  Lady  Erping- 
ham  died;  an  event  sincerely  mourned  by 
Constance,  and  which  broke  the  strongest  tie 
that  united  the  young  countess  to  her  lord. 
Lord  Erpingham  and  Constance,  indeed,  now 
saw  but  little  of  each  other.  Like  most  men 
six  feet  high,  with  large  black  whiskers,  the 
earl  was  vain  of  his  person;  and,  like  most 
rich  noblemen,  he  found  plenty  of  ladies 
who  assured  him  he  was  irresistible.  He 
had  soon  grown  angry  at  the  unadmiring  and 


calm  urbanity  of  Constance;  and,  living  a 
great  deal  with  single  men,  he  formed  liaisons 
of  the  same  order  they  do.  He  was,  however, 
sensible  that  he  had  been  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  a  wife.  His  political  importance 
the  wisdom  of  Constance  had  quadrupled,  at 
the  least;  his  house  she  had  rendered  the  most 
brilliant  in  London,  and  his  name  the  most 
courted  in  the  lists  of  the  peerage.  Though 
munificent,  she  was  not  extravagant;  though  a 
beauty,  she  did  not  intrigue;  neither,  though 
his  inconstancy  was  open,  did  she  appear  jeal- 
ous; nor,  whatever  the  errors  of  his  conduct, 
did  she  ever  disregard  his  interest,  disobey  his 
wishes,  or  waver  from  the  smooth  and  con- 
tinuous sweetness  of  her  temper.  Of  such 
a  wife.  Lord  Erpingham  could  not  complain: 
he  esteemed  her,  praised  her,  asked  her  ad- 
vice, and  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  her. 

Ah,  Constance  !  had  you  been  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  or  a  peasant — had  you  been  the 
daughter  of  any  man  but  John  Vernon — what 
a  treasure  beyond  price,  without  parallel, 
would  that  heart,  that  beauty,  that  genius 
have  been  ! 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  pleasure  of  retaliating  humiliation. — Constance's 
defence  of  fashion. — Remarks  on  fashion. — Godoi- 
phin's  whereabout. — Fanny  Millinger's  character  of 
herself. — Want  of  courage  in  moralists. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Constance,  when 
the  Duchess  of  Winston n  and  Lady  Margaret 
Midgecombe  wrote  to  her,  worried  her,  beset 
her,  for  a  smile,  a  courtesy,  an  invitation,  or  a 
ticket  to  Almack's. 

They  had  at  first  thought  to  cry  her  down; 
to  declare  that  she  was  plebeian,  mad,  bizaj-re, 
and  a  blue.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Constance 
rose  every  hour.  They  struggled  against  the 
conviction,  but  it  would  not  do.  The  first 
person  who  confounded  them  with  a  sense  of 
their  error  was  the  late  King,  then  Regent;  he 
devoted  himself  to  Lady  Erpingham  for  a  whole 
evening,  at  a  ball  given  by  himself.  From 
that  hour  they  were  assured  they  had  been 
wrong:  they  accordingly  called  on  her  the  next 
day.  Constance  received  them  with  the  same 
coldness  she  had  always  evinced;  but  they 
went  away  declaring  they  never  saw  any  one 
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whose  manners  were  so  improved.  They  then 
sent  her  an  invitation  I  she  refused  it;  a 
second  !  she  refused;  a  third,  begging  her  to 
fix  the  day  !  !  !  she  fixed  the  day,  and  disap- 
pointed them.  Lord  bless  us  ! — how  sorry 
they  were,  how  alarmed,  how  terrified  I — their 
dear  Lady  Erpingham  must  be  ill  ! — they  sent 
every  day  for  the  next  week  to  know  how  she 
was  ! 

Why,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor  to  Lady  Erping- 
ham,— "  why  do  you  continue  so  cruel  to  these 
poor  people  ?  I  know  they  were  very  imper- 
tinent, and  so  forth,  once;  but  it  is  surely 
wiser  and  more  dignified  now  to  forgive;  to  ap- 
l)ear  unconscious  of  the  past:  people  of  the 
world  ought  not  to  quarrel  with  each  other." 

"  You  are  right,  and  yet  you  are  mistaken," 
said  Constance:  ''I  do  forgive,  and  1  don't 
quarrel;  but  my  opinion,  my  contempt,  re- 
main the  same,  or  are  rather  more  disdainful 
than  ever.  These  people  are  not  worth  los- 
ing the  luxury  we  all  experience  in  expressing 
contempt.  I  continue,  therefore,  but  quietly 
and  without  affectation,  to  indulge  that  luxury. 
Besides,  I  own  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs,  Trevor, 
I  do  think  that  the  mere  insolence  of  titles 
must  fairly  and  thoroughly  be  put  down,  if  we 
sincerely  wish  to  render  society  agreeable; 
and  where  can  we  find  a  better  example  for 
punishment  than  the  Duchess  of  Winstoun  ?  " 

'*  But,  my  dear  lady  Erpingham,  you  are 

thought    insolent:    your    friend,  lady  ,  is 

called  insolent,  too: — are  you  sure  the  charge 
is  not  merited  ?  " 

"I  allow  the  justice  of  the  charge;  but  you 
will  observe,  ours  is  not  the  insolence  of  rank: 
we  have  made  it  a  point  to  protect,  to  the  ut- 
most, the  poor  and  unfriended  of  all  circles, 
Are  we  ever  rude  to  governesses  or  companions, 
or  poor  writers  or  musicians  ?  When  a  man 
marries  below  him,  do  we  turn  our  backs  on 
the  poor  wife  ?  Do  we  not,  on  the  contrary, 
lavish  our  attention  on  her,  and  throw  round 
her  equivocal  and  joyless  state  the  protection 
of  Fashion  I  No,  no  !  our  insolence  is  jus- 
tice !  it  is  the  chalice  returned  to  the  lips 
which  prepared  it;  it  is  insolence  to  the  inso- 
lent: reflect,  and  you  will  allow  it." 

The  fashion  that  Constance  set  and  fostered 
was  of  a  generous  order;  but  it  was  not  suited 
to  the  majority;  it  was  corrupted  by  her  fol- 
lowers into  a  thousand  basenesses.  In  vain  do 
we  make  a  law,  if  the  general  spirit  is  averse 


to  the  law.  Constance  could  humble  the  great; 
could  loosen  the  links  of  extrinsic  rank;  could 
undermine  the  power  of  titles;  but  that  was 
all  !  She  could  abase  the  proud,  but  not  ele- 
vate the  general  tone:  for  one  slavery  she  only 
substituted  another, — people  hugged  the  chains 
of  Fashion,  as  before  they  hugged  those  of 
Titular  Arrogance. 

Amidst  the  gossip  of  the  day,  Constance 
heard  much  of  Godolphin,  and  all  spoke  of 
him  with  interest — even  those  who  could  not 
comprehend  his  very  intricate  and  peculiar 
character.  Separated  from  her  by  lands  and 
seas,  there  seemed  no  danger  in  allowing  her- 
self the  sweet  pleasure  of  hearing  his  actions 
and  his  mind  discussed.  She  fancied  she  did 
not  permit  herself  to  love  him:  she  was  too 
pure  not  to  start  at  such  an  idea;  but  her  mind 
was  not  so  regulated,  so  trained  and  educated 
in  sacred  principle,  that  she  forbade  herself 
the  luxury  to  remember.  Of  his  present  mode 
of  life  she  heard  little.  He  was  traced  from 
city  to  city;  from  shore  to  shore;  from  the 
haughty  noblesse  of  Vienna  to  the  gloomy 
shrines  of  Memphis,  by  occasional  report,  and 
seemed  to  tarry  long  in  no  place.  This  rov- 
ing and  unsettled  life,  which  secretly  assured 
her  of  her  power,  suffused  his  image  in  all 
tender  and  remorseful  dyes.  Ah  !  where  is 
that  one  person  to  be  envied,  could  we  read 
the  heart  ? 

The  actress  had  heard  incidentally  from 
Saville  of  Godolphin's  attachment  to  the  beau- 
tiful countess.  She  longed  to  see  her;  and 
when,  one  night  at  the  theatre,  she  was  in- 
formed that  Lady  Erpingham  was  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  box  close  before  her,  she  could 
scarcely  command  her  self-possession  suffi- 
ciently to  perform  with  her  wonted  brilliancy 
of  effect. 

She  was  greatly  struck  by  the  singular 
nobleness  of  Lady  Erpingham's  face  and  per- 
son; and  Godolphin  rose  in  her  estimation, 
from  the  justice  of  the  homage  he  had  rend- 
ered to  so  fair  a  shrine.  What  a  curious  trait, 
by  the  by,  that  is  in  women; — their  exagerated 
anxiety  to  see  one  who  has  been  loved  by  the 
man  in  whom  they  themselves  take  interest; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  said  man  rises  or 
falls  in  their  estimation,  according  as  they 
admire,  or  are  disappointed  in,  the  object  of 
his  love. 

"  And  so,"  said  Saville,  supping  one  night 
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with  the  actress,  "  you  think  the  world  does 
not  overlaud  Lady  Erpingham  ?  " 

"No:  she  is  what  Medea  would  have  been, 
if  innocent — full  of  majesty,  and  yet  of  sweet- 
ness. It  is  the  face  of  a  queen  of  some  three 
thousand  years  back.  I  could  have  worshipped 
her." 

"  My  little  Fanny,  you  are  a  strange  crea- 
ture. Methinks,  you  have  a  dash  of  poetry  in 
you." 

"  Nobody  who  has  not  written  poetry  could 
ever  read  my  character,"  answered  Fanny  with 
na'ivete\  yet  with  truth. 

Yet  you  have  not  much  of  the  ideal  about 
you,  pretty  one." 

''No;  because  I  was  so  early  thrown  on 
myself,  that  I  was  forced  to  make  independ- 
ence my  chief  good.  I  soon  saw  that  if  I 
followed  my  heart  to  and  fro,  wherever  it  led 
me,  I  should  be  the  creature  of  every  breath 
— the  victim  of  every  accident;  I  should  have 
been  the  very  fool  of  romance;  lived  on  a 
smile;  and  died,  perhaps,  in  a  ditch  at  last. 
Accordingly,  I  set  to  work  with  my  feelings, 
and  pared  and  cut  them  down  to  a  convenient 
compass.  Happy  for  me  that  I  did  so  !  What 
would  have  become  of  me  if,  years  ago,  when 
I  loved  Godolphin,  I  had  thrown  the  whole 
world  of  my  heart  upon  him  ?  " 

"Why,  he  has  generosity:  he  would  not 
have  deserted  you." 

"  But  I  should  have  wearied  him,"  answered 
Fanny;  "and  that  w^ould  have  been  quite 
enough  for  me.  But  I  did  love  him  well,  and 
purely — (ah  !  you  may  smile  !) — and  disinter- 
estedly. I  was  only  fortified  in  my  resolution 
not  to  love  any  one  too  much,  by  perceiving 
that  he  had  affection  but  no  sympathy  for  me. 
His  nature  was  different  from  mine.  I  am 
ivomafi  in  everything;  and  Godolphin  is  always 
sighing  for  a  goddess  !  " 

"  I  should  like  to  sketch  your  character, 
Fanny.  It  is  original,  though  not  strongly 
marked.  I  never  met  with  it  in  any  book;  yet 
it  is  true  to  your  sex,  and  to  the  world." 

"  Few  people  could  paint  me  exactly,"  an- 
swered Fanny.  "  The  danger  is,  that  they 
would  make  too  much  or  too  little  of  me.  But 
such  as  I  am,  the  world  ought  to  know  what  is 
so  common,  and,  as  you  think,  so  unde- 
scribed." 

And  now^  beautiful  Constance,  farewell  for 
the  present  !     I  leave  you    surrounded  by 


power,  and  pomp,  and  adulation.  Enjoy  as 
you  may,  that  for  which  you  sacrificed  affec- 
tion ! 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  visionary  and  his  daughter. — An  Englishman,  such 
as  foreigners  imagine  the  English. 

We  must  now  present  the  reader  to  charac- 
ters very  different  from  those  which  have 
hitherto  passed  before  his  eye. 

Without  the  immortal  city,  along  the  Appia 
Via,  there  dwelt  a  singular  and  romantic  vis- 
ionary, of  the  name  of  Volktman.  He  was,  by 
birth,  a  Dane;  and  nature  had  bestowed  on 
him  that  frame  of  mind  which  might  have 
won  him  a  distmguished  career,  had  she 
placed  the  period  of  his  birth  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Volktman  was  essentially  a  man 
belonging  to  the  past  time:  the  character  of 
his  enthusiasm  was  weird  and  Gothic;  with 
beings  of  the  present  day  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy; their  loves,  their  hatreds,  their  politics, 
their  literature,  awoke  no  echo  in  his  breast. 
He  did  not  affect  to  herd  with  them;  his  life 
was  solitude,  and  its  occupation  study — and 
study  of  that  nature,  which  every  day  unfitted 
him  more  and  more  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
istence. In  a  word,  he  was  a  reader  of  the 
stars;  a  believer  in  the  occult  and  dreamy 
science  of  astrology.  Bred  up  to  the  art  of 
sculpture,  he  had  early  in  life  sought  Rome, 
as  the  nurse  of  inspiration;  but  even  then  he 
had  brought  with  him  the  dark  and  brooding 
temper  of  his  northern  tribe.  The  images  of 
the  classic  world;  the  bright,  and  cold,  and 
beautiful  divinities,  whose  natures  as  well  as 
shapes  the  marble  simulation  of  life  is  so  es- 
pecially adapted  to  represent;  spoke  but  little 
to  Volktman's  preoccupied  and  gloomy  im- 
agination. 

Faithful  to  the  superstitions  and  the  war- 
riors of  the  North,  the  loveliness  and  majesty 
of  the  southeron  creations  but  called  forth  in 
him  the  desire  to  apply  the  principles  by 
which  they  were  formed  to  the  embodying 
those  stern  visions  which  his  haggard  and 
dim  fancies  only  could  invoke.  This  train  of 
inspiration  preserved  him,  at  least,  from  the 
deadliest  vice  in  a  worshipper  of  the  arts — 
commonplace.    He  was  no  servile  and  trite 
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imitator;  his  very  faults  were  solemn  and 
commanding.  But  before  he  had  gained 
that  long  experience  which  can  alone  perfect 
genius,  his  natural  energies  were  directed  to 
new  channels.  In  an  illness,  which  prevented 
hi3  applying  to  his  art,  he  had  accidently 
sought  entertainment  in  a  certain  work  upon 
astrology.  The  wild  and  imposing  theories  of 
the  science — if  science  it  may  be  called — 
especially  charmed  and  invited  him.  The 
clear  bright  nights  of  his  fatherland  were 
brought  back  to  his  remembrance;  he  recalled 
the  mystic  and  unanalyzed  impressions  wnth 
which  he  had  gazed  upon  the  lights  of  heaven; 
and  he  imagined  that  the  very  vagueness  of 
his  feelings  was  a  proof  the  certainty  of  the 
science. 

The  sons  of  the  North  are  pre-eminently  lia- 
ble to  be  affected  by  that  romance  of  emotion 
which  the  hushed  and  starry  aspect  of  night  is 
calculated  to  excite.  The  long-unbroken,  lux- 
urious silence  that,  in  their  frozen  climate, 
reigns  from  the  going  down  of  the  sun  to  its 
rise;  the  wandering  and  sudden  meteors  that 
disport,  as  with  an  impish  life,  along  the  noise- 
less and  solemn  heaven:  the  peculiar  radiance 
of  the  stars;  and  even  the  sterile  and  severe 
features  of  the  earth,  which  those  stars  light 
up  with  their  chill  and  ghostly  serenity,  serve 
to  deepen  the  effect  of  the  wizard  tales  which 
are  instilled  into  the  ear  of  childhood,  and  to 
connect  the  less  known  and  more  visionary 
impulses  of  life  with  the  influences,  or  at  least 
with  the  associations,  of  Night  and  Heaven. 

'I'o  Volktman,  more  alive,  than  even  his 
countryman  are  wont  to  be,  to  superstitious 
impressions,  the  science  on  which  he  had 
chanced  came  with  an  all-absorbing  interest 
and  fascination.  He  surrendered  himself 
wholly  to  his  new  pursuit.  By  degrees,  the 
block  and  the  chisel  were  neglected,  and, 
though  he  still  worked  from  time  to  time,  he 
ceased  to  consider  the  sculptor s's  art  as  the 
vocation  of  his  life  and  the  end  of  his  ambition. 
Fortunately,  though  not  rich,  Volktman  was 
not  without  the  means  of  existence,  nor  even 
without  the  decent  and  proper  comforts:  so 
that  he  was  enabled,  as  few  men  are,  to  in- 
dulge his  ardour  for  unprofitable  speculations, 
albeit,  to  the  exclusion  of  lucrative  pursuits. 
It  may  be  noted,  that  when  a  man  is  addicted 
to  an  occupation  that  withdraws  him  from  the 
world,  any  great  affliction  tends  to  confirm,  I 
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without  hope  of  cure,  his  inclinations  to  soli, 
tude.  The  world,  distasteful,  in  that  it  gave 
no  pleasure,  becomes  irremediably  hateful 
when  it  is  coupled  with  ihe  remembrance  of 
pain.  Volktman  had  married  an  Italian,  a 
woman  who  loved  him  entirely,  and  whom  he 
loved  with  that  strong  though  uncaressing  af- 
fection common  to  men  of  his  peculiar  temper. 
Of  the  gay  and  social  habits  and  constitution 
of  her  country,  the  Italian  was  not  disposed  to 
suffer  the  astrologer  to  dwell  only  among  the 
stars. 

She  sought,  playfully  and  kindly,  to  attract 
him  towards  human  society;  and  Volktman 
coold  not  always  resist — as  what  man  earth- 
born  can  do  ? — the  influence  of  the  fair  pre- 
sider  over  his  house  and  hearth.  It  happened, 
that  on  one  day  in  which  she  peculiarly  wished 
his  attendance  at  some  one  of  those  parties  in 
which  Englishmen  think  the  notion  of  fes- 
tivity strange — for  it  includes  conversation — 
Volktman  had  foretold  the  menace  of  some 
great  misfortune.  Uncertain,  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  prediction,  whether  to  wish  his 
wife  to  remain  at  home  or  to  go  abroad,  he 
yielded  to  her  wish,  and  accompanied  her  to 
her  friend's  house.  A  young  Englishman 
lately  arrived  at  Rome,  and  already  celebrated 
in  the  circles  of  that  city  for  his  eccentricity 
of  life  and  his  passion  for  beauty,  was  of  the 
party.  He  appeared  struck  with  the  sculptor's 
wife;  and  in  his  attentions,  Volktman,  for  the 
first  and  the  last  time,  experienced  the  pangs 
of  jealousy:  he  hurried  his  wife  away. 

On  their  return  home,  whether  or  not  a 
jewel  worn  by  the  signora  had  attracted  the 
cupidity  of  some  of  the  lawless  race  who  live 
through  gaining,  and  profiting  by,  such  infor- 
mation, they  were  attacked  by  two  robbers  in 
the  obscure  and  ill-lighted  suburb.  Though 
Volktman  offered  no  resistance,  the  manner  of 
their  assailants  was  rude  and  violent.  The 
signora  was  fearfully  alarmed;  her  shrieks 
brought  a  stranger  to  their  assistance;  it  was 
the  English  youth  who  had  so  alarmed  the 
jealousy  of  Volktman.  Accustomed  to  dan- 
ger in  his  profession  of  a  gallant,  the  English- 
man seldom,  in  those  foreign  lands,  went  from 
home  at  night  without  the  protection  of  pis- 
tols. At  the  sight  of  fire-arms,  the  ruffians 
felt  their  courage  evaporate;  they  fled  from 
their  prey;  and  the  Englishman  assisted  Volkt- 
man in  conveying  the  Italian  to  her  home. 
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But  the  terror  of  the  encounter  operated 
fatally  on  a  delicate  frame;  and  within  three 
weeks  from  that  night,  Volktnian  was  a 
widower. 

His  marriage  had  been  blessed  with  but  one 
daughter,  who  at  the  time  of  this  catastrophe 
was  about  eight  years  of  age.  His  love  for  his 
child  in  some  measure  reconciled  Volktman  to 
life;  and  as  the  shock  of  the  event  subsided,  he 
returned,  with  a  pertinacity  which  was  now  sub- 
jected to  no  interruption,  to  his  beloved  occu- 
pations and  mysterious  researches.  One  visi- 
tor alone  found  it  possible  to  win  frequent  in- 
gress to  his  seclusion;  it  was  the  young  English- 
man. A  sentiment  of  remorse  at  the  jealous 
feelings  he  had  experienced,  and  for  which  his 
wife,  though  an  Italian,  had  never  given  him 
the  shadow  of  a  cause,  had  softened — into  a 
feeling  rendered  kind  by  the  associations  of 
the  deceased,  and  a  vague  desire  to  atone  to 
her  for  an  unacknowledged  error, — the  dislike 
he  had  at  first  conceived  against  the  young 
man.  This  was  rapidly  confirmed  by  the  gen- 
tle and  winning  manners  of  the  stranger,  by 
his  attentions  to  the  deceased,  to  whom  he 
had  sent  an  English  physician  of  great  skill, 
and,  as  their  acquaintance  expanded,  by  the 
anim.ated  interest  which  he  testified  in  the 
darling  theories  of  the  astrologer. 

It  happened  also  that  Volktman's  mother 
had  been  the  daughter  of  Scotch  parents.  She 
had  taught  him  the  English  tongue;  and  it 
was  the  only  language,  save  his  own,  which  he 
spoke  as  a  native,  This  circumstance  tended 
greatly  to  facilitate  his  intercourse  with  the 
traveller,  and  he  found  in  the  society  of  a 
man  ardent,  sensitive,  melancholy,  and  ad- 
dicted to  all  abstract  contemplation,  a  pleasure 
which,  among  the  keen,  but  uncultivated  in- 
tellects of  Italy,  he  had  never  enjoyed. 

Frequently,  then,  came  the  young  English- 
man to  the  lone  house  on  the  Appia  Via;  and 
the  mysterious  and  unearthly  conversation  of 
the  starry  visionary  afforded  to  him,  who  had 
early  learned  to  scrutinize  the  varieties  of  his 
kind,  a  strange  delight,  heightened  by  the  con- 
trast it  presented  to  the  worldly  natures  with 
which  he  usually  associated,  and  the  com- 
mon-place occupations  of  a  life  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure. 

And  there  was  one  who,  child  as  she  was, 
watched  the  coming  of  that  young  and  beau- 
tiful stranger  with  emotion  beyond  her  years. 


Brought  up  alone;  mixing,  since  her  mother's 
death,  with  no  companions  of  her  age;  catch- 
ing dim  and  solemn  glimpses  of  her  father's 
wild  but  lofty  speculations;  his  books,  filled 
with  strange  characters  and  imposing  "  words 
of  mighty  sound,"  open  for  ever  to  her  young 
and  curious  gaze;  it  can  scarce  be  matter  of 
wonder  that  something  strange  and  unworldly 
mingled  with  the  elements  of  character  which 
Lucilla  Volktman  early  developed — a  charac- 
j  ter  that  was  nature  itself,  yet  of  a  nature  erratic 
\2.x\<\  bizarre.  Her  impulses  she  obeyed  spon- 
I  taneously,  but  none  fathomed  their  origin.  She 
I  was  not  of  a  quiet  and  meek  order  of  mind; 
but  passionate,  changeful,  and  restless.  She 
would  laugh  and  weep  without  apparent  cause; 
the  color  on  her  cheek  never  seemed  for  two 
minutes  the  same;  and  the  most  fitful  changes 
of  an  April  heaven  were  immutability  itself 
compared  with  the  play  and  lustre  of  ex- 
pression that  undulated  in  her  features,  and 
her  wild,  deep,  eloquent  eyes. 

Her  person  resembled  her  mind;  it  was 
beautiful;  but  the  beauty  struck  you  less  than 
the  singularity  of  its  character.  Her  eyes 
were  of  a  darkness  that  at  night  seemed  black; 
but  her  hair  was  of  the  brightest  and  pur- 
est auburn;  her  complexion,  sometimes  pale, 
sometimes  radiant  even  to  the  flush  of  a  fever, 
was  delicate  and  clear;  her  teeth  and  mouth 
were  lovely  beyond  all  words;  her  hands  and 
feet  were  small  to  a  fault;  and  as  she  grew  up 
(for  we  have  forestalled  her  age  in  this  de- 
scription) her  shape,  though  wanting  in  height, 
was  in  such  harmony  and  proportion,  that  the 
mind  of  the  sculptor  would  sometimes  escape 
from  the  absorption  of  the  astrologer,  and 
Volktman  would  gaze  upon  her  with  the  same 
admiration  that  he  would  have  bestowed,  in 
spite  of  the  subject,  on  the  goddess-forms  of 
Phidias  or  Canova.  But  then,  this  beauty  was 
accompanied  with  such  endless  variety  of  gest- 
ure, often  so  wild,  though  always  necessarily 
graceful,  that  the  eye  ached  for  that  repose 
requisite  for  prolonged  admiration. 

When  she  was  spoken  to,  she  did  not  often 
answer  to  the  purpose,  but  rather  appeared  to 
reply  as  to  some  interrogatory  of  her  own;  in 
the  midst  of  one  occupation,  she  would  start 
up  to  another;  leave  that,  in  turn,  undone,  and 
sit  down  in  a  silence  lasting  for  hours.  Her 
voice,  in  singing,  was  exquisitely  melodious; 
she  had  too,  an  intuitive  talent  for  painting; 
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and  she  read  all  the  books  that  came  in  her 
way  with  an  avidity  that  bespoke  at  once  the 
restlessness  and  the  genius  of  her  mind. 

This  description  of  Lucilla  must,  I  need 
scarcely  repeat,  be  considered  as  applicable  to 
her  at  some  years  distant  from  the  time  in 
which  the  young  Englishman  first  attracted 
her  childish  but  ardent  imagination.  To  her, 
that  face,  with  its  regular  and  harmonious 
features,  its  golden  hair,  and  soft,  shy,  melan- 
choly aspect,  seemed  as  belonging  to  a  higher 
and  brighter  order  of  beings  than  those  who, 
with  exaggerated  lineaments  and  swarthy  hues, 
surrounded  and  displeased  her.  She  took  a 
strange  and  thrilling  pleasure  in  creeping  to 
his  side,  and  looking  up,  when  unobserved,  at 
the  countenance  which,  in  his  absence,  she 
loved  to  imitate  with  her  pencil  by  day,  and  to 
recall  in  her  dreams  at  night.  But  she  seldom 
spoke  to  him,  and  she  shrank,  covered  with 
painful  blushes,  from  his  arms,  whenever  he 
attempted  to  bestow  on  her  those  caresses 
which  children  are  wont  to  claim  as  an  atten- 
tion. Once,  however,  she  summoned  courage 
to  ask  him  to  teach  her  English,  and  he  com- 
plied. She  learned  that  language  with,  sur- 
prising facility;  and  as  Volktman  loved  its 
sound  she  grew  familiar  with  its  difficulties,  by 
always  addressing  her  father  in  a  tongue  which 
became  inexpressibly  dear  to  her. 

And  the  young  stranger  delighted  to  hear 
that  soft  and  melodious  voice,  with  its  trem- 
bling, Italian  accent,  make  music  from  the 
nervous  and  masculine  language  of  his  native 
land.  Scarce  accountably  to  himself,  a  certain 
tender  and  peculiar  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
this  singular  and  bewitching  child  grew  up 
within  him — peculiar  and  not  easily  accounted 
for,  in  that  it  was  not  wholly  the  interest  we 
feel  in  an  engaging  child,  and  yet  was  of  no 
more  interested  nor  sinister  order.  Were  there 
truth  in  the  science  of  the  stars,  I  should  say 
that  they  had  told  him  her  fate  was  to  have 
afifinity  with  his;  and  with  that  persuasion,  some- 
thing mysterious,  and  more  than  ordinarily 
tender,  entered  into  the  affection  he  felt  for 
the  daughter  of  his  friend. 

The  Englishman  was  himself  of  a  romantic 
character.  He  had  been  self-taught;  and  his 
studies,  irregular  though  often  deep,  had  given 
directions  to  his  intellect  frequently  enthusias- 
tic and  unsound.  His  imagination  preponder- 
ated over  his  judgment;  and  any  pursuit  that  at- 


tracted his  imagination  won  his  entire  devotion,, 
until  his  natural  sagacity  proved  it  deceitfuL 
If  at  times,  living  as  he  did  in  that  daily 
w^orld  which  so  sharpens  our  common  sense^ 
he  smiled  at  the  persevering  fervor  of  the  as- 
trologer, he  more  often  shared  it;  and  he  be- 
came his  pupil  in  "the  poetry  of  heaven," 
with  a  secret  but  deep  belief  in  the  mysteries 
cultivated  by  his  master.  Carrying  the  de- 
lusion to  its  height,  I  fear  that  the  enthusiasts 
entered  upon  ground  still  more  shadowy  and 
benighted; — the  old  secrets  of  fhe  alchymist^ 
and,  perhaps,  even  of  those  arcana  yet  more 
gloomy  and  less  rational,  were  subjected  to 
their  serious  contemplation;  and  night  after 
night,  they  delivered  themselves  wholly  up  to 
that  fearful  and  charmed  fascination  which 
the  desire  and  effort  to  overleap  our  mortal 
boundaries  produce  even  in  the  hardest  and 
best  regulated  minds.  The  train  of  thought 
so  long  nurst  by  the  abstruse  and  solitary 
Dane,  was,  perhaps,  a  better  apology  for  the 
weakness  of  credulity,  than  the  youth  and 
w^andering  fancy  of  the  Englishman.  But  the 
scene  around — not  alluring  to  the  one — fed  to 
overflowing  the  romantic  aspirations  of  the 
other. 

On  his  way  home,  as  the  stars  (which  night 
had  been  spent  in  reading)  began  to  wink  and 
fade,  the  Englishman  crossed  the  haunted 
Almo,  renowned  of  yore  for  its  healing  virtues, 
and  in  whose  stream  the  far-famed  simul- 
acnnn  (the  image  of  Cybele),  which  fell  from 
Heaven,  was  wont  to  be  laved  with  every  com- 
ing spring;  and  around  his  steps,  till  he  gained 
his  home,  were  the  relics  and  monuments  of 
that  superstition  which  sheds  so  much  beauty 
over  all  that,  in  harsh  reasoning,  it  may  be 
said  to  degrade;  so  that  his  mind,  always 
peculiarly  alive  to  external  impressions,  was 
girt,  as  it  were,  with  an  atmosphere  favorable 
both  to  the  lofty  speculation  and  the  graceful 
credulities  of  romance. 

The  Englishman  remained  at  Rome,  with 
slight  intervals  of  absence,  for  nearly  three 
years.  On  the  night  before  the  day  in  which 
he  received  intelligence  of  an  event  that  re- 
called him  to  his  native  country,  he  repaired 
at  an  hour  accidentally  latter  than  usual  to  the 
astrologer's  abode. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A  conversation  little  appertaining  to  the  nineteenth 
century. — Researches  into  human  fate.— The  predic- 
tion. 

On  entering  the  apartment,  he  found  Lu- 
cilla  seated  on  a  low  stool  beside  the  astrolo- 
ger. She  looked  up  when  she  heard  his  foot- 
step; but  her  countenance  seemed  so  dejected, 
that  he  turned  involuntarily  to  that  of  Volkt- 
man  for  explanation.  Volktman  met  his  gaze 
with  a  steadfast  and  mournful  aspect. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  asked  the  English- 
man; *'you  seem  sad, — you  do  not  greet  me 
as  usual." 

*<Ihave  been  with  the  stars,"  replied  the 
visionary. 

"  They  seem  but  poor  company,"  rejoined 
the  Englishman;  "and  do  not  appear  to  have 
much  heightened  your  spirits. 

"Jest  not,  my  friend,"  said  Volktman;  "it 
was  for  the  loss  of  thee  that  I  looked  sorrow- 
ful. I  perceive  that  thou  wilt  take  a  journey 
soon,  and  that  it  will  be  of  no  pleasant  nature." 

"  Indeed  !  "  answered  the  Englishman, 
smilingly.  "I  ask  leave  to  question  the  fact: 
you  know  better  than  any  man,  how  often, 
through  an  error  in  our  calculations,  through 
haste,  even  through  an  over-attention,  astro- 
logical predictions  are  exposed  to  falsification; 
and  at  present  I  forsee  so  little  chance  of  my 
quitting  Rome,  that  I  prefer  the  earthly  proba- 
bilities to  the  celestial." 

"  My  schemes  are  just,  and  the  Heavens 
wrote  their  decrees  in  their  clearest  language," 
answered  the  astrologer.  "  Thou  art  on  the 
eve  of  quitting  Rome." 

"  On  what  occasion  ?  " 

The  astrologer  hesitated — the  young  visitor 
pressed  the  question. 

"The  lord  of  the  fourth  house,"  said  Volkt- 
man, reluctantly,  "  is  located  in  the  eleventh 
house.  Thou  knowest  to  whom  the  position 
portends  disaster." 

"  My  Father  I  "  said  the  Englishman  anx- 
iously, and  turning  pale;  "I  think  that  posi- 
tion would  relate  to  him." 

"  It  doth,"  said  the  astrologer,  slowly. 

"  Impossible  !  I  heard  from  him  to-day;  he 
is  well — let  me  see  the  figures." 

The  young  man  looked  over  the  mystic 
hieroglyphics  of  the  art,  inscribed  on  a  paper 
that  was  placed  before  the  visionary,  with  deep 


and  scrutinizing  attention.  Without  bewilder- 
ing the  reader  with  those  words  and  figures  of 
weird  sound  and  import  which  perplex  the  un- 
initiated, and  entangle  the  disciple  of  As- 
trology, I  shall  merely  observe  that  there  was 
one  point  in  which  the  judgment  appeared  to 
admit  doubt  as  to  the  signification.  The  Eng- 
lishman insisted  on  the  doubt;  and  a  very 
learned  and  edifying  debate  was  carried  on 
between  pupil  and  master,  in  the  heat  of  which 
all  recollection  of  the  point  in  dispute  (as  is 
usual  in  such  cases)  evaporated. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  the  Englishman, 
"  that  I  should  give  any  credence  to  a  faith, 
which  (craving  your  forgiveness)  most  men 
out  of  Bedlam  concur,  at  this  day,  in  condemn- 
ing as  wholly  idle  and  absurd.  For  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  men  only  incline  to  some  un- 
popular theory  in  proportion  as  it  flatters  or 
favors  them;  and  as  for  this  theory  of  yours — 
of  ours,  if  you  will — it  has  foretold  me  nothing 
but  misfortune." 

"  Thy  horoscope,"  replied  the  astrologer, 
"is  indeed  singular  and  ominous:  but,  like  my 
daughter,  the  exact  minute  (within  almost  a 
whole  hour)  of  thy  birth  seems  unknown;  and 
however  ingeniously  we,  following  the  ancients, 
have  contrived  means  for  correcting  nativities, 
our  predictions  (so  long  as  the  exact  period  of 
birth  is  not  ascertained)  remain,  in  my  mind, 
always  liable  to  some  uncertainty.  Indeed, 
the  surest  method  of  reducing  the  supposed 
time  to  the  true — that  of  '  Accidents,'  is  put 
partially  given,  as  in  thy  case;  for,  with  a  neg- 
ligence that  cannot  be  too  severely  blamed  or 
too  deeply  lamented,  thou  hast  omitted  to  mark 
down,  or  remember,  the  days  on  which  acci- 
dents— fevers,  broken  limbs,  etc. — occurred 
to  thee;  and  this  omission  leaves  a  cloud  over 
the  bright  chapters  of  fate  " 

"  Which,"  interrupted  the  young  man,  "  is 
so  much  the  happier  for  me,  in  that  it  allows 
me  some  loophole  for  hope." 

"  Yet,"  renewed  the  astrologer,  as  if  re- 
solved to  deny  his  friend  any  consolation, 
"  thy  character,  and  the  bias  of  thy  habits  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  of  thy  person — nay, 
even  the  moles  upon  thy  skin — accord  with 
thy  proposed  horoscope." 

"Be  it  so!"  said  the  Englishman,  gaily. 
"  You  grant  me,  at  least,  the  fairest  of  earthly 
gifts — the  happiness  of  pleasing  that  sex  which 
alone  sweetens  our  human  misfortunes.  That 
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gift  I  would  sooner  have,  even  accompanied  as 
it  is,  than  all  the  benign  influences,  without  it." 

"  Yet,"  said  the  astrologer,  "  shalt  thou  even 
there  be  met  with  affliction;  for  Saturn  had 
the  power  to  thwart  the  star  Venus,  that  was 
disposed  to  favor  thee,  and  evil  may  be  the 
result  of  the  love  thou  inspirest.  There  is  one 
thing  remarkable  in  our  science,  which  is  es- 
pecially worthy  of  notice  in  thy  lot.  The  an- 
cients, unacquainted  with  the  star  of  Herschel, 
seem  also  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter which  the  influence  of  that  wayward 
and  melancholy  orb  creates.  Thus,  the  as- 
pect of  Herschel  neutralizes,  in  great  meas- 
ure, boldness,  and  ambition,  and  pride  of  heart, 
thou  wouldst  otherwise  have  drawn  from  the 
felicitous  configuration  of  the  stars  around  the 
Moon  and  Mercury  at  thy  birth.  That  yearn- 
ing for  something  beyond  the  narrow  bounds 
of  the  world,  that  love  for  revery,  that  passion- 
ate romance,  yea,  thy  very  leaning,  despite  thy 
worldly  sense,  to  these  occult  and  starry  mys- 
teries; all  are  bestowed  on  thee  by  this  new 
and  potential  planet." 

And  hence,  I  suppose,"  said  the  English- 
man, interested  (as  the  astrologer  had  de- 
clared) in  spite  of  himself,  "  hence  that  oppo- 
sition, in  my  nature,  of  the  worldly  and 
romantic;  hence,  with  you,  I  am  the  dreaming 
enthusiast;  but  the  instant  I  regain  the  living 
and  motley  crowd,  I  shake  off  the  influence 
with  ease,  and  become  the  gay  pursuer  of 
social  pleasures." 

"  Never  <7/ /z^rt;r/o-^j',"  muttered  the  astrol- 
02:er;  "  Saturn  and  Herschel  make  not  sincere 
mirth-makers."  The  Englishman  did  not  hear, 
or  seem  to  hear,  him. 

"  No,"  resumed  the  young  man,  musingly, 
"  no  !  it  is  true  that  there  is  some  counterac- 
tion of  what,  at  times,  I  should  have  called  my 
natural  bent.  Thus,  I  am  bold  enough,  and 
covetous  of  knowledge,  and  not  deaf  to  vanity, 
and  yet  I  have  no  aml)ition.  The  desire  to 
rise  seems  to  me  wholly  unalluring:  I  scorn 
and  contemn  it  as  a  weakness.  But  what 
matters  it  ?  so  much  the  happier  for  me  if,  as 
you  predict,  my  life  be  short.  But  how,  if  so 
unambitious  and  so  quiet  of  habit,  how  can  I 
imagine  that  my  death  will  be  violent  as  well 
as  premature  ?  " 

It  was  as  he  spoke  that  the  young  Lucilla, 
who,  with  fixed  eyes  and  lips  apart,  had  been 
drinking  in  their  conversation,  suddenly  rose 


and  left  the  room.  They  were  used  to  her 
comings  in  and  her  goings  out  without  cause 
or  speech,  and  continued  their  conversation. 

*'Alas!"  said  the  visionary;  ''can  tran- 
quillity of  life,  or  care,  or  prudence,  preserve 
us  from  our  destiny  ?  No  sign  is  more  deadly, 
whether  by  accident  or  murder,  than  that  which 
couples  Hyleg  with  Orion  and  Saturn.  Yet, 
thou  mayest  pass  the  year  in  which  that  dan- 
ger is  foretold  thee;  and,  beyond  that  time, 
peace,  honor,  and  good  fortune,  await  thee. 
Better  to  have  the  menace  of  ill  in  early  life 
than  in  its  decline.  Youth  bears  up  against 
misfortune;  but  it  withers  the  heart,  and 
crushes  the  soul  of  age  !  " 

"After  all,"  said  the  young  guest,  haughtily, 
"we  must  do  our  best  to  contradict  the  starry 
evils  by  our  own  internal  philosophy.  We 
can  make  ourselves  independent  of  fate:  that 
independence  is  better  than  prosperity  !  " 
Then,  changing  his  tone,  he  added, — "  But 
you  imagine  that,  by  the  power  of  other  arts, 
we  may  control  and  counteract  the  prophecies 

of  the  stars  " 

How  meanest  thou  ?  "  said  the  astrologer, 
hastily.  "  Thou  dost  not  suppose  that  alchy- 
my,  which  is  the  servant  of  the  heavenly  host, 
is  their  opponent  ?  " 

"Nay,"  answered  the  disciple;  "but  you 
allow  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  ward  off  evils, 
and  to  cure  diseases,  otherwise  fatal  to  us, 
by  the  gift  of  Uriel  and  the  charm  of  the 
Cabala  ? " 

"Surely,"  replied  the  visionary;  "but  then, 
I  opine  that  the  discovery  of  these  precious 
secrets  was  foretold  to  us  by  the  Omniscient 
Book  at  our  nativity;  and,  therefore,  though 
the  menace  of  evils  be  held  out  to  us,  so  also 
is  the  probability  of  their  correction  or  our 
escape.  And  I  must  own  (pursued  the  enthu- 
siast) that,  to  me,  the  very  culture  of  those 
divine  arts  hath  given  a  consolation  amidst  the 
evils  to  which  I  have  been  fated;  so  true 
seems  it,  that  it  is  not  in  the  outer  nature,  in 
the  great  elements,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  but  also  within  ourselves,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  preparations  whereby  we  are  to 
achieve  the  wisdom  of  Zoroaster  and  Hermes. 
We  must  abstract  ourselves  from  passion  and 
earthly  desires.  Lapped  in  a  celestial  revery, 
we  must  work  out,  by  comtemplation,  the  es- 
sence from  the  matter  of  things:  nor  can  we 
dart  into  the  soul  of  the  Mystic  World  until  we 
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ourselves  have  forgotten  the  body;  and,  by 
fast,  by  purity,  and  by  thought,  have  become, 
in  the  flesh  itself,  a  living  soul." 

Much  more,  and  with  an  equal  wildness  of 
metaphysical  eloquence,  did  the  astrologer 
declare  in  praise  of  those  arts  condemned  by 
the  old  church;  and  it  doth  indeed  appear, 
from  reference  to  the  numerous  works  of  the 
alchy mists  and  magians  yet  extant,  some- 
what hastily  and  unjustly.  For  those  books 
all  unite  in  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  virtue, 
subdued  passions,  and  a  clear  mind,  in  order 
to  become  a  fortunate  and  accomplished  cab- 
al ist — a  precept,  by  the  way,  not  without  its 
policy;  for,  if  the  disciple  failed,  the  failure 
might  be  attributed  to  his  own  fleshy  imper- 
fections, not  to  any  deficiency  in  the  truth  of 
the  science. 

The  young  man  listened  to  the  visionary 
with  an  earnest  and  fascinated  attention.  In- 
dependent of  the  dark  interest  always  attached 
to  discourses  of  supernatural  things,  more  es- 
pecially, we  must  allow,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
fervent  and  rapt  believer,  there  was  that  in 
the  language  and  very  person  of  the  astrologer 
which  inexpressibly  enhanced  the  effect  of  the 
theme.  Like  most  men  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  a  country,  but  not  accustomed  to 
daily  conversation  with  its  natives,  the  English 
words  and  fashion  of  periods  that  occurred  to 
Volktman  were  rather  those  used  in  books 
than  in  colloquy;  and  a  certain  solemnity  and 
slowness  of  tone,  accompanied  with  the  fre- 
quent, almost  constant  use  of  the  pronoun 
singular — the  thou  and  thee,  gave  a  strangeness 
and  unfamiliar  majesty  to  his  dialect  that 
suited  well  with  the  subjects  on  which  he  so 
loved  to  dwell. 

He  himself  was  lean,  gaunt,  and  wan;  his 
cheeks  were  drawn  and  hollow;  and  thin  locks, 
prematurely  bleached  to  grey,  fell  in  disorder 
round  high,  bare  temples,  in  which  the  thought 
that  is  not  of  this  world  had  paled  the  hue 
and  furrowed  the  surface  !  But,  as  may  be 
noted  in  many  imaginative  men,  the  life  that 
seemed  faint  and  chill  in  the  rest  of  the  frame, 
collected  itself,  as  in  a  citadel,  within  the  eye. 
Bright,  wild,  and  deep,  the  expression  of  those 
blue  large  orbs  told  the  intense  enthusiasm  of 
the  mind  within;  and,  even  somewhat  thrill- 
ingly,  communicated  a  part  of  that  emotion  to 
those  on  whom  they  dwelt.  No  painter  could 
have  devised,  nor  even  Voltkman  himself,  in 


the  fulness  of  his  northern  phantasy,  have 
sculptured  forth  a  better  image  of  those  pale 
and  unearthly  students  who,  in  the  darker 
ages,  applied  life  and  learning  to  one  unhal- 
lowed vigil,  the  Hermes  or  the  Gebir  of  the 
alchymist's  empty  science — dreamers,  and  the 
martyrs  of  their  dreams. 

In  the  discussion  of  mysteries  which  to  de- 
tail would  only  weary,  while  it  perplexed  the 
reader,  the  enthusiasts  passed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  night;  and  when  at  length  the  Eng- 
lishman rose  to  depart,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  solemn  and  boding  emotion  agitated  his 
breast. 

We  have  talked,"  said  he,  attempting  a 
smile,  "  of  things  above  this  nether  life;  and 
here  we  are  lost,  uncertain.  On  one  thing, 
however,  we  can  decide;  life  itself  is  encom- 
passed with  gloom;  sorrow  and  anxiety  await 
even  those  upon  whom  the  stars  shed  their 
most  golden  influence.  We  know  not  one  day 
what  the  next  shall  bring  ! — no;  I  repeat  it; 
no — in  spite  of  your  scheme,  and  your  ephe- 
meris,  and  your  election  of  happy  moments. 
But,  come  what  will,  Volktman,  come  all  that 
you  foretell  to  me;  crosses  in  my  love,  disap- 
pointment in  my  life,  melancholy  in  my  blood, 
and  a  violent  death  in  the  very  flush  of  my 
manhood, — me  at  least,  me  !  my  soul,  my  heart, 
my  better  part,  you  shall  never  cast  down,  nor 
darken,  nor  deject.  I  move  in  a  certain  and 
serene  circle;  ambition  cannot  tempt  me  above 
it,  nor  misfortune  cast  me  below  !  " 

Volktman  looked  at  the  speaker  with  sur- 
prise and  admiration;  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
brave  mind  is  the  only  fire  broader  and 
brighter  than  that  of  a  fanatical  one. 

"Alas  I  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  as  he 
clasped  the  hand  of  his  guest;  "  I  would  to 
Heaven  that  my  predictions  may  be  wrong: 
often  and  often  they  have  been  erroneous," 
added  he,  bowing  his  head  humbly;  "they 
may  be  so  in  their  reference  to  thee.  So 
young,  so  brilliant,  so  beautiful  too;  so  brave, 
yet  so  romantic  of  heart,  I  feel  for  all  that 
may  happen  to  thee — ay,  far,  far  more  deeply 
than  aught  which  may  be  fated  to  myself; 
for  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  long  inured  to 
disappointment;  all  the  greenness  of  my  life 
is  gone:  even  could  I  attain  to  the  Grand  Se- 
cret, the  knowledge  methinks  would  be  too 
late.  And,  at  my  birth,  my  lot  was  portioned 
out  unto  me  in  characters  so  clear,  that,  while 
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I  have  had  time  to  acquiesce  in  it,  I  have  had  ! 
no  hope  to  correct  and  change  it.  For  Jupi- 
ter in  Cancer,  removed  from  the  Ascendant, 
and  not  impedited  of  any  other  star,  beto- 
kened me  indeed  some  expertness  in  science, 
but  a  life  of  seclusion,  and  one  that  should 
bring  not  forth  the  fruits  that  its  labor  de- 
served. But  there  is  so  much  in  thy  fate  that 
ought  to  be  bright  and  glorious,  that  it  will  be 
no  common  destiny  marred,  should  the  evil 
influences  and  the  ominous  seasons  prevail 
against  thee.  But  thou  speakest  boldly — 
boldly,  and  as  one  of  a  high  soul,  though  it 
be  sometimes  clouded  and  led  astray.  And  1, 
therefore,  again  and  again  impress  upon  thee, 
it  is  from  thifie  own  self,  thine  own  character, 
thine  own  habits,  that  all  evil,  save  that  of 
death,  will  come.  Wear,  then,  I  implore  thee, 
wear  in  thy  memory,  as  a  jewel,  the  first  great 
maxim  of  alchymist  and  magian: — 'Search 

THYSELF — CORRECT  THYSELF — SUBDUE  THY- 
SELF; '  it  is  only  through  the  lamp  of  crystal 
that  the  light  will  shine  duly  out." 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  stars  should 
err,"  returned  the  Englishman,  ''  than  that  the 
human  heart  should  correct  itself  of  error: 
adieu  !  " 

He  left  the  room,  and  proceeded  along  a 
passage  that  led  to  the  outer  door.  Ere  he 
reached  it,  another  door  opened  suddenly,  and 
the  face  of  Lucilla  broke  forth  upon  him.  She 
held  a  light  in  her  hand;  and  as  she  gazed  on 
the  Englishman,  he  saw  that  her  face  was  very 
pale,  and  that  she  had  been  weeping.  She 
looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly,  and  the  look 
affected  him  strangely;  he  broke  silence,  which 
at  first  it  appeared  to  him  difficult  to  do. 

"Good  night,  my  pretty  friend,"  said  he: 
shall  I  bring  you  some  flowers  to-morrow  ?  " 

Lucilla  burst  into  a  wild  eltritch  laugh;  and 
abruptly  closing  the  door,  left  him  in  darkness. 

The  cool  air  of  the  breaking  dawn  came 
freshly  to  the  cheek  of  our  countryman;  yet, 
still,  an  unpleasant  and  heavy  sensation  sat  at 
his  heart.  His  nerves,  previously  weakened 
by  his  long  commune  with  the  visionary,  and 
the  effect  it  had  produced,  yet  tingled  and 
thrilled  with  the  abrupt  laugh  and  meaning 
countenance  of  that  strange  girl,  who  differed 
so  widely  from  all  others  of  her  years.  The 
stars  were  growing  pale  and  ghostly,  and  there 
was  a  mournful  and  dim  haze  around  the 
moon. 


I  "  Ye  look  ominously  upon  me,"  said  he,  half 
aloud,  as  his  eyes  fixed  their  gaze  above; 
and  the  excitement  of  his  spirit  spread  to  his 
language:  "Ye  on  whom,  if  our  lore  be  faith- 
ful, the  Most  High  hath  written  the  letters  of 
our  mortal  doom.  And  if  ye  rule  the  tides  of 
the  great  deep,  and  the  changes  of  the  rolling 
year,  what  is  there  out  of  reason  or  nature  in 
our  belief  that  ye  hold,  the  same  sympathetic 
and  unseen  influence  over  the  blood  and  heart, 
which  are  the  character  (and  the  character 
makes  the  conduct)  of  man  ?  "  Pursuing  his 
soliloquy  of  thought,  and  finding  reasons  for  a 
credulity  that  afforded  to  him  but  litttle  cause 
for  pleasure  or  hope,  the  Englishman  took  his 
way  to  St.  Sebastian's  gate. 

There  was,  in  truth,  much  in  the  traveller's 
character  that  corresponded  with  that  which 
was  attributed  and  destined  to  one  to  whom  the 
heavens  had  given  a  horoscope  answering  to 
his  own;  and  it  was  this  conviction,  rather  than 
any  accidental  coincidence  in  events,  which  had 
first  led  him  to  pore  with  a  deep  attention  over 
the  vain  but  imposing  prophecies  of  judi- 
cial astrology.  Possessed  of  all  the  powers 
that  enable  men  to  rise;  ardent,  yet  ordi- 
narily shrewd;  eloquent,  witty,  brave;  and 
though  not  what  may  be  termed  versatile,  pos- 
sessing that  rare  art  of  concentrating  the  facul- 
ties which  enables  the  possessor  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  to  master  whatsoever  once  arrests 
the  attention,  he  yet  despised  all  that  would 
have  brought  these  endowments  into  full  and 
legitimate  display.  He  lived  only  for  enjoy- 
ment. A  passionate  lover  of  women,  music, 
letters,  and  the  arts,  it  was  society,  not  the 
world,  which  made  the  sphere  and  end  of.  his 
existence.  Yet  was  he  no  vulgar  and  common- 
place epicurean:  he  lived  for  enjoyment;  but 
that  enjoyment  was  mainly  formed  from  ele- 
ments wearisome  to  more  ordinary  natures. 
Revery,  contemplation,  loneliness,  were  at 
times  dearer  to  him  than  the  softer  and  more 
Aristippean  delights.  His  energies  were  called 
forth  in  society,  but  he  was  scarcely  social. 
Trained  from  his  early  boyhood  to  solitude,  he 
was  seldom  weary  of  being  alone.  He  sought 
the  crowd,  not  to  amuse  himself,  but  to  ob- 
serve others.  The  world  to  him  was  less  as  a 
theatre  on  which  he  was  to  play  a  part,  than  as 
a  book  in  which  he  loved  to  decipher  the  enig- 
mas of  wisdom.  He  observed  all  that  passed 
around  him.  No  sprightly  cavalier  at  any  time; 
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the  charm  that  he  exercised  at  will  over  his  j 
companions  was  that  of  softness,  not  vivacity. 

But  amidst  that  silken  blandness  of  de- 
meanor, the  lynx  eye  of  Remark  never  slept. 
He  penetrated  character  at  a  glance,  but  he 
seldom  made  use  of  his  knowledge.  He 
found  a  pleasure  in  reading  men,  but  a  fatigue 
"n  governing  them.  And  thus,  consummately 
skilled  as  he  was  in  the  science  die  moncle^  he 
often  allowed  himself  to  appear  ignorant  of  its 
practice.  Forming  in  his  mind  a  beau  id^al  of 
friendship  and  of  love,  he  never  found  enough 
in  the  realities  long  to  engage  his  affec- 
tion. Thus,  with  women  he  was  considered 
fickle,  and  with  men  he  had  no  intimate  com- 
panionship. The  trait  of  character  is  common 
with  persons  of  genius;  and,  owing  to  too 
large  an  overflow  of  heart,  they  are  frequently 
considered  heartless.  There  is  always,  how- 
ever, danger  that  a  character  of  this  kind 
should  become  with  years  what  it  seems; 
what  it  soon  learns  to  despise.  Nothing  steels 
the  affections  like  contempt. 

The  next  morning  an  express  from  England 
reached  the  young  traveller.  His  father  was 
dangerously  ill;  nor  was  it  expected  that  the 
utmost  diligence  would  enable  the  young  man 
to  receive  his  last  blessing.  The  Englishman, 
appalled  and  terror-stricken,  recalled  his  inter- 
view with  the  astrologer.  Nothing  so  effect- 
ually dismays  us,  as  to  feel  a  confirmation  of 
some  idea  of  supernatural  dread  that  has 
already  found  entrance  within  our  reason;  and 
of  all  supernatural  belief,  that  of  being  com- 
pelled by  a  predecree,  and  thus  being  the  mere 
tools  and  puppets  of  a  dark  and  relentless 
fate,  seems  the  most  fraught  at  once  with 
abasement  and  with  horror. 

The  Englishmen  left  Rome  that  morning, 
and  sent  only  a  verbal  and  hasty  message  to  the 
astrologer,  announcing  the  cause  of  his  de- 
j)arture.  Volktman  was  a  man  of  excellent 
heart:  but  one  would  scarcely  like  to  inquire, 
whether  exultation  at  the  triumph  of  his  predic- 
tion was  not  with  a  far  more  powerful  senti- 
ment than  grief  at  the  misfortune  to  his  friend  ! 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

The  youth  of  Lucilla  Volktman. — A  mysterioas  con- 
versation.— The  return  of  one  unlooked  for. 

Time  went  slowly  on,  and  Lucilla  grew  up 


j  in  beauty.  The  stranger  traits  of  her  charac- 
ter increased  in  strength,  but  perhaps  in  the 
natural  bashfulness  of  maidenhood  they  be- 
came more  latent.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  her 
elastic  shape  had  grown  round  and  fuil,  and 
the  wild  girl  had  already  ripened  to  the  woman. 
An  expression  of  thought,  when  the  play  of 
her  features  was  in  repose,  that  dwelt  upon 
her  lip  and  forehead,  gave  her  the  appearance 
of  being  two  or  three  years  older  than  she 
was;  but  again,  when  her  natural  vivacity  re- 
turned,— when  the  clear  and  buoyant  music  of 
her  gay  laugh  rang  out,  or  when  the  cool  air 
and  bright  sky  of  morning  sent  the  blood  to 
her  cheek  and  the  zephyr  to  her  step,  her  face 
became  as  the  face  of  childhood,  and  con- 
trasted with  a  singular  and  dangerous  loveli- 
ness the  rich  development  of  her  form. 

And  still  was  Lucilla  Volktman  a  stranger 
to  all  that  savored  of  the  world;  the  company 
of  others  of  her  sex  and  age  never  drew  forth 
her  emotions  from  their  resting-place: — 

"  And  Nature  said,  a  lovelier  flower 

On  earth  was  never  sown: 

*  #  *  *  # 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse;  and  with  me 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 
To  kindle  or  restrain. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place; 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty,  born  of  murmuring  sound. 
Shall  pass  into  her  face." 

— Wordsworth. 

These  lines  have  occurred  to  me  again  and 
again,  as  I  look  on  the  face  of  her  to  whom  I 
have  applied  them.  And  remembering  as  I  do 
its  radiance  and  glory  in  her  happier  moments, 
I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  notice  the 
faults  and  heats  of  temper  which  at  times 
dashed  away  all  its  lustre  and  gladness.  Un- 
restrained and  fervid,  she  gave  way  to  the 
irritation  or  grief  of  the  moment  with  a  vio- 
lence that  would  have  terrified  any  one  who 
beheld  her  at  such  times.  But  it  rarely  hap- 
pened that  the  scene  had  its  witness  even  in 
her  father,  for  she  fled  to  the  loneliest  spot  she 
could  find  to  indulge  these  emotions;  and  per- 
haps even  the  agony  they  occasioned — an 
agony  convulsing  the  heart  and  whole  of  her 
impassioned  frame — took  a  sort  of  luxury  from 
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the  solitary  and  unchecked  nature  of  its  indul- 
gence. 

Volktman  continued  his  pursuits  with  an 
ardor  that  increased — as  do  all  species  of 
monomania — with  increasing  years;  and  in  the 
accidental  truth  of  some  of  his  predictions,  he 
forgot  the  erroneous  result  of  the  rest.  He 
corresponded  at  times  with  the  Englishman, 
who,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  England,  had  re- 
turned to  the  Continent,  and  was  now  making 
ci  prolonged  tour  through  its  nothern  capitals. 

Very  different,  indeed,  from  the  astrologer's 
occupations  were  those  of  the  wanderer;  and 
time,  dissipation,  and  a  maturer  intellect,  had 
cured  the  latter  of  his  boyish  tendency  to 
studies  so  idle  and  so  vain.  Yet  he  always 
looked  back  with  an  undefined  and  uncon- 
quered  interest  to  the  period  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  astrologer;  to  the  long  and 
thrilling  watches  in  the  night  season;  to  the 
contagious  fervor  of  faith  breathing  from  the 
visionary;  his  dark  and  restless  excursions  in- 
to that  remote  science  associated  with  the 
legends  of  eldest  time,  and  of 

"  The  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 
Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train. 
With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries,  abused 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests." 

One  night,  four  years  after  the  last  scene  we 
have  described  in  the  astrologer's  house, 
Volktman  was  sitting  alone  in  his  favorite 
room.  Before  him  was  a  calculation  on  which 
the  ink  was  scarcely  dry.  His  face  leant  on 
his  breast,  and  he  seemed  buried  in  thought. 
His  health  had  been  of  late  gradually  declin- 
ing; and  it  might  be  seen  upon  his  worn  brow 
and  attenuated  frame,  that  death  was  already 
preparing  to  withdraw  the  visionary  from  a 
world  whose  substantial  enjoyments  he  had  so 
sparingly  tasted. 

Lucilla  had  been  banished  from  his  chamber 
during  the  day.  She  now  knew  that  his  occu- 
l)ation  was  over,  and  entered  the  room  with 
his  evening  repast;  the  frugal  meal,  common 
with  the  Italians — Xht  polenta  (made  of  Indian 
corn),  the  bread  and  the  fruits,  which,  after 
the  fashion  of  students,  he  devoured  uncon- 
sciously, and  would  not  have  remembered  one 
hour  after  whether  or  not  it  had  been  tasted  !  " 

"  Sit  thee  down,  child,"  said  he  to  Lucilla, 
kindly; — '*  sit  thee  down." 

Lucilla  obeyed,  and  took  her  seat  upon  the 
verv  stool  on  which  she  had  been  seated  the 


last  night  on  which  the  Englishman  had  seen 
her. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Volktman,  as 
he  placed  his  hand  on  his  daughter's  head, 
"  that  I  shall  soon  leave  thee;  and  I  should 
like  to  see  thee  protected  by  another  before 
my  own  departure." 

"  Ah,  father,"  said  Lucilla,  as  the  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes,  "  do  not  talk  thus  !  indeed, 
indeed,  you  must  not  indulge  in  this  perpetual 
gloom  and  seclusion  of  life.  You  promised  to 
take  me  with  you,  some  day  this  week,  to  the 
Vatican.  Do  let  it  be  to-morrow;  the  weather 
has  been  so  fine  lately;  and  who  knows  how 
long  if  may  last  ?  " 

"True,"  said  Volktman;  "and  to-morrow 
will  not,  I  think,  be  unfavorable  to  our  stirring 
abroad,  for  the  moon  will  be  of  the  same  age 
as  at  my  birth — an  accident  that  thou  wilt 
note,  my  child,  to  be  especially  auspicious 
towards  any  enterprise." 

The  poor  astrologer  so  rarely  stirred  from 
his  home,  that  he  did  well  to  consider  a  walk 
of  a  mile  or  two  in  the  light  of  an  enterprise. 
— "I  have  wished,"  continued  he,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  I  might  see  our  English  friend  once 
more — that  is,  ere  long.  For,  to  tell  thee 
the  truth,  Lucilla,  certain  events  happening 
unto  him  do,  strangely  enough,  occur  about 
the  same  time,  as  that  in  which  events,  equally 
boding,  will  befall  thee.  This  coincidence  it 
was  which  contributed  to  make  me  assume  so 
warm  an  interest  in  the  lot  of  a  stranger.  I 
would  I  might  see  him  soon." 

Lucilla's  beautiful  breast  heaved,  and  her 
face  was  covered  with  blushes:  these  were 
symptoms  of  a  disorder  that  never  occurred  to 
the  recluse. 

"  Thou  rememberest  the  foreigner  ?  "  asked 
Volktman,  after  a  pause. 

"Yes,"  said  Lucilla,  half  inaudibly. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  him  of  late:  I  will 
make  question  concerning  him  ere  the  cock 
crow." 

"  Nay,  my  father  !  "  said  Lucilla,  quickly: 
"  not  to-night:  you  want  rest,  your  eyes  are 
heavy.  ' 

"  Girl,"  said  the  mystic,  "  the  soul  sleepeth 
not,  nor  wanteth  sleep:  even  as  the  stars,  to 
which  (as  the  Arabian  saith)  there  is  also  a 
soul,  wherewith  an  intent  passion  of  our  own 
doth  make  an  union — so  that  we,  by  an  un- 
slumbering  diligence,  do  constitute  ourselves 
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a  part  of  the  heaven  itself  ! — even,  I  say,  as 
the  stars  may  vanish  from  the  human  eye,  nor 
be  seen  in  the  common  day — though  ail  the 
while  their  course  is  stopped  not,  nor  their 
voices  dumb — even  so  doth  the  soul  of  man 
retire,  as  it  were,  into  a  seeming  sleep  and 
torpor,  yet  it  worketh  all  the  same — and  per- 
haps with  a  less  impeded  power,  in  that  it  is 
more  free  from  common  obstruction  and  trivial 
hinderance.  And  if  I  purpose  to  confer  this 
night  with  the  '  Intelligence '  that  ruleth  earth 
and  earth's  beings,  concerning  this  stranger,  it 
will  not  be  by  the  vigil  and  the  scheme,  but 
by  the  very  sleep  which  thou  imaginest,  in  thy 
mental  darkness,  would  deprive  me  of  the  re- 
sources of  my  art." 

Can  you  really,  then,  my  father,"  said 
Lucilla,  in  a  tone  half  anxious,  half  timid, — 
**can  you  really,  at  will,  conjure  up  in  your 
dreams  the  persons  you  wish  to  see;  or  draw, 
from  sleep,  any  oracle  concerning  their  present 
state  ?  " 

Of  a  surety,"  answered  the  astrologer;  "  it 
is  one  of  the  great — though  not  perchance  the 
most  gifted — of  our  endowments." 

"  Can  you  teach  me  the  method  ?  "  asked 
Lucilla,  gravely. 

"  All  that  relates  to  the  art  I  can,"  rejoined 
the  mystic:  "  but  the  chief  and  main  power 
rests  with  thyself.  For  know",  my  daughter, 
that  one  who  seeks  the  wisdom  that  is  above 
the  earth,  must  cultivate  and  excite,  with 
long  labor  and  deep  thought,  his  least  earthly 
faculty." 

Here  the  visionary,  observing  that  the  coun- 
tenance of  Lucilla  was  stamped  with  a  fixed 
attention,  which  she  did  not  often  bestow 
upon  his  metaphysical  exordiums,  paused  for 
a  moment;  and  then  pursued  the  theme  with 
the  tone  of  one  desirous  of  making  himself  at 
once  as  clear  and  impressive  as  the  nature  of 
an  abstruse  science  would  allow. 

"  There  are  two  things  in  the  outer  creation, 
which,  according  to  the  great  Hermes,  suffice 
for  the  operation  of  all  that  is  wonderful  and 
glorious — Fire  and  earth.  Even  so,  my  child, 
there  are  in  the  human  mind  two  powers  that 
affect  all  of  which  our  nature  is  capable — rea- 
son and  IMAGINATION.  Now  mankind — less 
wise  in  themselves  than  in  the  outer  world — 
have  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  but  one 
of  these  faculties;  and  that,  the  inferior 
and  more  passive,  reason.  They  have  tilled 
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the  earf/i  of  the  human  heart,  but  suffered  its 
^/e  to  remain  dormant,  or  waste  itself  in 
chance  and  frivolous  directions.  Hence  the 
insufficiency  of  human  knowledge.  Inven- 
tions founded  only  on  reason  move  within  a 
circle  from  which  their  escape  is  momentary 
and  trivial.  When  some  few,  endowed  with  a 
juster  instinct,  have  had  recourse  to  the  di- 
viner element,  imagination,  thou  wilt  ob- 
serve, that  they  have  used  it  only  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  lighter  arts,  and  those  chiefly  dis- 
connected from  REASON.  Such  is  poetry,  and 
music,  and  other  delicious  fabrications  of  gen- 
ius, that  amuse  men,  soften  men,  but  advance 
them  not.  They  have — with  but  rare  ex- 
ceptions— left  this  glorious  and  winged  faculty 
utterly  passive  in  the  service  of  Philosophy. 
There,  reason  alone  has  been  admitted,  and 
imagination  hath  been  carefully  banished,  as 
an  erratic  and  deceitful  meteor.  Now  mark 
me,  child:  I,  noting  this  our  error  in  early 
youth,  did  resolve  to  see  what  might  be 
effected  by  the  culture  of  this  renounced  and 
maltreated  element;  and  finding,  as  I  pro- 
ceeded in  the  studies  that  grew  from  this  de- 
sire, by  the  occult  yet  guiding  writings  of  the 
great  philosophers  of  old — that  they  had  fore- 
stalled me  in  this  discovery,  I  resolved  to 
learn,  from  their  experience,  by  what  means 
the  imagination  is  best  fostered,  and,  as  it 
were,  sublimed. 

"  Anxiously  following  their  precepts — the 
truth  of  which  soon  appeared — I  found  that 
solitude,  fast,  intense  revery  upon  the  one 
theme  on  w^hich  we  desired  knowledge,  were 
the  true  elements  and  purifiers  of  this  glorious 
faculty.  It  was  by  these  means,  and  by  this 
power,  that  men  so  far  behind  us  in  lesser 
lore,  achieved,  on  the  mooned  plains  of  Chal- 
dea  and  by  the  dark  waters  of  Egypt,  their 
penetration  into  the  womb  of  Event; — by  these 
means,  and  this  power,  the  solitaries  of  the 
Gothic  time  not  only  attained  to  the  most  in- 
tricate arcana  of  the  stars,  but  to  the  empire 
of  the  spirits  about,  above,  and  beneath  the 
earth:  a  power,  indeed,  disputed  by  the  pre- 
sumptuous sophists  of  the  present  time,  but  of 
which  their  writings  yet  contain  ample  proof. 
Nay,  by  the  constant  feeding,  and  impressing, 
and  moulding,  and  refining,  and  heightening, 
the  imaginative  pjwer,  I  do  conceive  that  even 
the  false  prophets  and  the  evil  practitioners  of 
the  blacker  cabala  clomb  unto  the  power  seem- 
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ingly  inconceivable — the  power  of  accomplish- 
ing miracles  and  prodigies,  that  to  appearance 
belie,  but  in  truth  verify,  the  course  of  nature. 
By  this  spirit  within  the  flesh,  we  gxow  from  the 
flesh,  and  may  see,  and  at  length  invoke  the 
souls,  of  the  dead,  and  recefve  warnings,  and 
hear  omens,  and  girdle  our  sleep  with  dreams. 

Not  unto  me,"  continued  the  cabalist,  in  a 
lowlier  tone,  "  have  been  vouchsafed  all  these 
gifts;  for  I  began  the  art  when  the  first  fire  of 
youth  was  dim  within  me;  and  it  was  therefore 
with  duller  and  already  earth-clogged  pinions 
that  I  sought  to  rise.  Something,  however, 
I  have  won  as  a  recompense  for  austere  ab- 
stinence and  much  labor;  and  this  power  over 
the  land  of  dreams  is  at  least  within  my  com- 
mand." 

"  Then,"  said  Lucilla,  in  a  disappointed  tone, 
"  it  is  only  by  a  long  course  of  indulgence  to 
the  fervor  of  the  imagination,  and  not  by  spell 
or  charm,  that  one  can  gain  a  similiar  power  ?" 

"  Not  wholly  so,  my  daughter,"  replied  the 
mystic;  ''they  who  do  so  excite,  and  have  so 
raised  the  diviner  faculty,  can  alone  possess 
the  certain  and  invariable  power  over  dreams, 
even  without  charms  and  talismans:  but  the 
most  dull  or  idle  may  hope  to  do  so  with  just 
confidence  (though  not  certainty)  by  help  of 
skill,  and  by  directing  the  full  force  of  their 
half- roused  fancy  towards  the  person  or  object 
they  wish  to  see  reflected  in  the  glass  of  Sleep." 

"And  what  means  should  the  uninitiated 
employ  ? "  asked  Lucilla,  in  a  tone  betoken- 
ing her  interest. 

"  I  will  tell  thee,"  answered  the  astrologer. 
"  Thou  must  inscribe  on  a  white  parchment 
an  image  of  the  sun." 

"As  how?" — interrupted  Lucilla. 

"  Thus  !  "  said  the  astrologer,  drawing  from 
among  his  papers  one  inscribed  with  the  figure 
of  a  man  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  an  angel. 
"This  was  made  at  the  potential  and  appointed 
time,  when  the  sun  was  in  the  Ninth  of  the 
Celestial  Houses,  and  the  Lion  shook  his 
bright  mane  as  he  ascendefl  the  blue  mount. 
Observe,  that  on  the  figure  must  be  written 
thy  desire — the  name  of  the  person  thou 
wishest  to  see,  or  the  thing  thou  wouldst  have 
foreshown:  then,  having  prepared  and  brought 
the  mind  to  a  faith  in  the  effect — for,  without 
faith,  the  imagination  lies  inert  and  lifeless — 
rhis  image  will  be  placed  under  the  head  of 
the  invoker,  and  when  the  moon  goeth  through 


the  sign  which  was  in  the  Ninth  House  of  his 
nativity,  the  Dream  will  glide  into  him,  and 
his  soul  walk  with  the  spirit  of  the  vision." 

"  Give  me  the  image,"  said  Lucilla,  eagerly. 

The  mystic  hesitated. — "  No,  Lucilla,"  said 
he,  at  length;  "no,  it  is  a  dark  and  comfort- 
less path,  that  of  prescience  and  unearthly 
knowledge,  save  to  the  few  that  walk  it  with  a 
gifted  light  and  a  fearless  soul.  It  is  not  for 
women  or  children — nay,  for  few  amongst  men : 
it  withers  up  the  sap  of  life,  and  makes  the 
hair  grey  before  its  time.  No,  no;  take  the 
broad  sunshine,  and  the  brief  but  sweet 
flowers  of  earth;  they  are  better  for  thee,  my 
child,  and  for  thy  years,  than  the  fever  and 
hope  of  the  night-dream,  and  the  planetary 
influence." 

So  saying,  the  astrologer  replaced  the  image 
within  the  leaves  of  one  of  his  books;  and 
with  a  prudence  not  common  to  him,  thrust  the 
volume  into  a  drawer,  which  he  locked.  The 
fair  face  of  Lucilla  became  clouded,  but  the 
ill  health  of  her  father  imposed  a  restraint 
on  her  wild  temper. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door  slowly  opened, 
and  the  Englishman  stood  before  the  daughter 
and  sire.  They  did  not  note  him  at  first.  The 
solitary  servant  of  the  sage  had  admitted  him; 
he  had  proceeded,  without  ceremony,  to  the 
well-remembered  apartment. 

As  he  now  stood  gazing  on  the  pair,  he  ob- 
served,  with  an  inward  smile,  how  exactly 
their  present  attitudes  (as  well  as  the  old  as- 
pect of  the  scene)  resembled  those  in  which 
he  had  broken  upon  them  on  the  last  evening- 
he  had  visited  that  chamber;  the  father  bend- 
ing over  the  old,  worn,  quaint  table;  and  the 
daughter  seated  beside  him  on  the  same  low 
stool.  The  character  of  their  countenances 
struck  him,  too,  as  wearing  the  same  ominous 
expression  as  when  those  countenances  had 
chilled  him  on  that  evening.  For  Volktman's 
features  were  impressed  with  the  sadness  that 
breathed  from,  and  caused,  his  prohibition 
to  his  daughter;  and  that  prohibition  had 
given  to  her  features  an  abstraction  and 
shadow,  similar  to  the  dejection  they  had  worn 
on  the  night  we  recur  to. 

This  remembered  coincidence  did  not  cheer 
the  spirits  of  the  young  traveller;  he  mut- 
tered to  himself;  and  then,  as  if  anxious  to 
break  the  silence,  moved  forward  with  a  heavy 
step. 
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Volktraan  started  at  the  sound;  and  looking 
up,  seemed  literally  electrified  by  this  sudden 
apparition  of  one  whom  he  had  so  lately  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  see.  His  lips  muttered 
the  intruder's  name,  one  well  known  to  the 
reader  (it  was  the  name  of  Godolphin)  and 
then  closed;  but  Lucilla  sprang  from  her  seat, 
and,  clasping  her  hands  joyously  together, 
darted  forward  till  she  came  within  a  foot  of 
the  unexpected  visitor.  There,  she  abruptly 
arrested  herself,  blushed  deeply;  and  stood 
before  him,  humbled,  agitated,  but  all  vivid 
with  delight. 

"  What,  is  this  Lucilla  ?  "  said  Godolphin, 
admiringly:  how  beautiful  she  is  grown  !  " 
and  advancing,  he  saluted,  with  a  light  and 
fraternal  kiss,  her  girlish  and  damask  cheek: 
then,  without  heeding  her  confusion,  he  turned 
to  the  astrologer,  who  by  this  time  had  a  little 
recovered  from  his  amaze. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  effect  of  years  and  experience. — The  Italian 
character. 

GoDOLPHix  now  came  almost  daily  to  the 
astrologer's  abode.  He  was  shocked  to  per- 
ceive the  physical  alteration  four  years  had 
wrought  in  his  singular  friend;  and,  with  the 
warmth  of  a  heart  naturally  kind,  he  sought  to 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  a 
life  that  was  evidently  drawing  to  a  close. 

Godolphin's  company  seemed  to  give  Volkt- 
man  a  pleasure  which  nothing  could  afford 
hiin.  He  loved  to  converse  on  the  various  in- 
cidents that  had  occurred  to  each  since  they 
met;  and  in  whatsoever  Godolphin  communi- 
cated to  him,  the  mystic  sought  to  impress 
upon  his  friend's  attention  the  fulfilment  of  an 
astrological  prediction, 

Godolphin,  though  no  longer  impressed  with 
a  belief  in  the  visionary's  science,  did  not 
affect  to  combat  his  assertions.  He  had  not, 
in  his  progress  through  life,  found  much  to 
shake  his  habitual  indolence  in  ordinary  affairs; 
and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  provoke  one  of 
his  quiet  temper  and  self-indulging  wisdom 
into  conversational  dispute.  Besides,  who 
argues  with  fanaticism  ? 

Since  the  young  idealist  had  left  England, 
the  elements  of  his  character  had  been  slowly 


performing  the  ordination  of  time,  and  work- 
ing their  due  change  in  its  general  aspect.  The 
warm  fountains  of  youth  flowed  not  so  freely 
as  before:  the  selfishness  that  always  comes, 
sooner  or  later,  to  solitary  men  of  the  world, 
had  gradually  mingled  itself  with  all  the  chan- 
nels of  his  heart.  The  brooding  and  thought- 
ful disposition  of  his  faculties  having  turned, 
from  romance  to  what  he  deemed  philosophy, 
that  which  once  was  enthusiasm  had  hardened 
into  wisdom.  He  neither  hated  men,  nor  loved 
them  with  a  sanguine  philanthropy;  he  viewed 
them  with  cool  and  discerning  eyes.  He  did 
not  think  it  within  the  power  of  governments 
to  make  the  mass,  in  any  country,  much  hap- 
pier or  more  elevated  than  they  are.  Repub- 
lics, he  was  wont  to  say,  favored  aristocratic 
virtues,  and  depotisms  extinguished  them:  but, 
whether  in  a  monarchy  or  republic,  the  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,  the  mul- 
titude, still  remained  intrinsically  the  same. 

This  theory  heightened  his  indifference  to 
ambition.  The  watchwords  of  party  appeared 
to  him  ridiculous;  and  politics  in  general — 
what  a  great  moralist  termed  one  question  in 
particular — a  shuttlecock  kept  up  by  the  con- 
tention of  noisy  children.  His  mind  thus 
rested  as  to  all  public  matters  in  a  state  of 
quietude,  and  covered  over  with  the  mantle  of 
a  most  false,  a  most  perilous  philosophy.  His 
appetites  to  pleasure  had  grown  somewhat 
dulled  by  experience,  but  he  was  as  yet  neither 
sated  nor  discontented.  One  feeling  at  his 
breast  still  remained  scarcely  diminished  of 
its  effect,  when  the  string  was  touched — his 
tender  remembrance  of  Constance;  and  this 
had  prevented  any  subsequent  but  momentary 
attachment  deepening  into  love.  Thus,  at  the 
age  of  seven-and-twenty,  Percy  Godolphin  re- 
appears on  our  stage. 

There  was  a  great  deal  in  the  Italian  charac- 
ter that  our  traveller  liked:  its  love  of  ease, 
reduced  into  a  system;  its  courtesy;  its  content 
with  the  world  as  it  is:  its  moral  apathy  as 
regards  all  that  agitates  life,  save  one  passion 
— and  the  universal  tenderness,  ardor,  and  deli- 
cacy which,  in  that  passion,  it  ennobles  itself 
in  displaying.  The  commonest  peasant  of 
Rome  or  Naples,  though  not  perhaps  in  the 
freer  land  of  Tuscany,  can  comprehend  all  the 
romance  and  mystery  of  the  most  subtle  species 
of  love;  all  that  it  requires,  in  England,  the 
idle  habits  of  aristocracy,  or  the  sensitive  fibre 
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of  genius,  even  to  conceive.  And  what  is  yet 
stranger,  the  worn-out  debauchee,  sage  with  an 
experience  and  variety  of  licentiousness,  which 
come  not  within  the  compass  of  a  nothern 
profligacy,  remains  alive  to  the  earliest  and 
most  innocent  sentiments  of  the  passion.  And 
if  Platonism  in  its  coldest  purity  exists  on  earth, 
it  is  among  the  Aretins  of  southern  Italy. 

This  unworldly  refinement,  amidst  so  much 
worldly  callousness,  was  a  peculiarity  that  af- 
forded perpetual  amusement  to  the  nice  eye 
and  subtle  judgment  of  Godolphin.  He  loved 
not  to  note  the  common  elements  of  character: 
whatever  was  most  abstract  and  difficult  to 
analyze,  pleased  him  most.  He  mixed  then 
much  with  the  Romans,  and  was  a  favorite 
amongst  them;  but,  during  his  present  visit 
to  the  Immortal  City,  he  did  not,  how  dis- 
tantly soever,  associate  with  the  English.  His 
carelessness  of  show,  and  the  independence  of 
a  single  man  from  burdensome  connections, 
rendered  his  income  fully  competent  to  his 
wants;  but,  like  many  proud  men,  he  was  not 
willing  to  make  it  seem,  even  to  himself,  as  a 
comparative  poverty,  beside  the  lavish  ex- 
penses of  his  ostentatious  countrymen.  Travel, 
moreover,  had  augmented  those  stores  of  re- 
flection which  rob  solitude  of  ennui. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Magnetism.— Sympathy. — The  return  of  elements  to 
elements. 

Daily  did  the  health  of  Voltkman  decline; 
Lucilla  was  the  only  one  ignorant  of  his  dan- 
ger. She  had  never  seen  the  gradual  ap- 
proaches of  death:  her  mother's  abrupt  and 
rapid  illness  made  the  whole  of  her  experience 
of  disease.  Physicians  and  dark  rooms  were 
necessarily  coupled  in  her  mind  with  all  graver 
maladies;  and  as  the  astrologer,  wrapt  in  his 
calculations,  altered  not  any  of  his  habits,  and 
was  insensible  to  pain,  she  fondly  attributed 
his  occasional  complaints  to  the  melancholy 
induced  by  seclusion.  With  sedentary  men, 
diseases  being  often  those  connected  with  the 
organization  of  the  heart,  do  not  unusually 
terminate  suddenly:  it  was  so  with  Volktman. 

One  day  he  was  alone  with  Godolphin,  and 
their  conversation  turned  upon  one  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  old  Magnetism,  a  doctrine  which, 


depending  as  it  does  so  much  upon  a  seeming 
reference  to  experience,  survived  the  rest  of 
its  associates,  and  is  still  not  wholly  out  of 
repute  among  the  wild  imaginations  of  Ger- 
many. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  obstruse 
points  in  what  students  call  metaphysics,"'  said 
Volktman,  is  sympathy j  the  principle,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  all  human  virtue.  It  is 
this,  say  they,  which  makes  men  just,  humane, 
charitable.  When  one  who  has  never  heard  of 
the  duty  of  assisting  his  neighbor,  sees  another 
drowning,  he  plunges  into  the  water  and  saves- 
him.  Why,?  because  involuntarily,  and  at 
once,  his  imagination  places  himself  in  the  sit- 
uation of  the  stranger:  the  pain  he  would  ex- 
perience in  the  watery  death  glances  across, 
him:  from  this  pain  he  hastens,  without  an- 
alyzing its  cause,  to  deliver  himself. 

"  Humanity  is  thus  taught  him  by  sympathy: 
\vhere  is  this  sympathy  placed  ? — in  the  nerves: 
the  nerves  are  the  communicants  with  outward 
nature;  the  more  delicate  the  nerves,  the  finer 
the  sympathies;  hence,  women  and  children 
are  more  alive  to  sympathy  than  men.  Well, 
mark  me,  do  not  these  nerves  have  attraction 
and  sympathy— not  only  with  human  suffering, 
but  with  the  powers  of  what  is  falsely  termed 
inanimate  nature  ?  Do  not  the  winds,  the  in- 
fluences of  the  weather  and  the  seasons,  act 
confessedly  upon  them  ?  and  if  one  part  of 
nature,  why  not  another,  inseparably  con- 
nected too  with  that  part  ?  If  the  weather 
and  seasons  have  sympathy  with  the  nerves,, 
why  not  the  moon  and  the  stars,  by  which  the 
weather  and  the  seasons  are  influenced  and 
changed  ?  Ye  of  the  schools  may  allow  that 
sympathy  originates  some  of  our  actions;  I 
say  it  governs  the  whole  world — the  whole 
creation  !  Before  the  child  is  born,  it  is  this 
secret  affinity  which  can  mark  and  stamp  him 
with  the  witness  of  his  mother's  terror  or  his 
mother's  desire." 

Yet,"  said  Godolphin,  you  would  scarcely 
in  your  zeal  for  sympathy,  advocate  the  same 
cause  as  Edricius  Mohynnus,  who  cured 
wounds  by  a  powder,  not  applied  to  the  wound, 
but  to  the  towel  that  had  been  dipped  in  its 
blood  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Volktman:  "it  is  these 
quacks  and  pretenders  that  have  wronged  all 
sciences,  by  clamoring  for  false  deductions. 
But  I  do  believe  of  sympathy,  that  it  has  a 
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power  to  transport  ourselves  out  of  the  body 
and  reunite  us  with  the  absent.  Hence,  trances 
and  raptures,  in  which  the  patient,  being 
sincere,  will  tell  thee,  in  grave  earnestness,  and 
with  minute  detail,  of  all  that  he  saw,  and 
heard,  and  encountered,  afar  off,  in  other  parts 
of  the  earth,  or  even  above  the  earth.  As 
thou  knowest  the  accredited  story  of  the  youth, 
who,  being  transported  with  a  vehement  and 
long-nursed  desire  to  see  his  mother,  did, 
through  that  same  desire,  become  as  it  were 
rapt,  and  beheld  her,  being  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles,  and  giving  and  exchanging  signs 
•of  their  real  and  bodily  conference." 

Godolphin  turned  aside  to  conceal  an  invol- 
untary smile  at  this  grave  affirmation;  but  the 
mystic,  perhaps  perceiving  it,  continued  yet 
more  eagerly: — 

''Nay,  I  myself,  at  times,  have  experienced 
such  trance,  if  trance  it  be;  and  have  con- 
versed with  them  who  have  passed  from  the 
outward  earth — with  my  father  and  my  wife. 
And,"  continued  he,  after  a  moment's  pause, 

I  do  believe  that  we  may,  by  means  of  this 
power  of  attraction — this  elementary  and  all- 
penetrative  sympathy,  pass  away,  in  our  last 
moments,  at  once  into  the  bosom  of  those  we 
love.  For,  by  the  intent  and  rapt  longing  to 
behold  the  Blest  and  to  be  amongst  them,  we 
may  be  drawn  insensibly  into  their  presence, 
and  the  hour  being  come,  when  the  affinity 
between  the  spirit  and  the  body  shall  be  dis- 
solved, the  mind  and  desire,  being  so  drawn 
upward,  can  return  to  earth  no  more.  And 
this  sympathy,  refined  and  extended,  will 
make,  I  imagine,  our  powers,  our  very  being, 
in  a  future  state.  Our  sympathy  being  only, 
then,  with  what  is  immortal,  we  shall  partake 
necessarily  of  that  nature  which  attracts  us; 
and  the  body  no  longer  clogging  the  intense- 
ness  of  our  desires,  we  shall  be  able  by  a  wish 
to  transport  ourselves  wheresoever  we  please, 
— from  star  to  star,  from  glory  to  glory,  chari- 
oted and  winged  by  our  wishes." 

Godolphin  did  not  reply,  for  he  was  struck 
with  the  growing  paleness  of  the  mystic,  and 
with  a  dreaming  and  intent  fixedness  that 
seemed  creeping  over  his  eyes,  which  were 
usually  bright  and  restless.  The  day  was 
now  fast  declining.  Lucilla  entered  the  room, 
and  came  caressingly  to  her  father's  side. 

Is  the  evening  warm,  my  child  ? "  said  the 
astrologer. 


Very  mild  and  warm,"  answered  Lucilla. 
Give  me  your  arm,  then,"  said  he.    "  I 
will  sit  a  little  while  without  the  threshold." 

The  Romans  live  in  flats,  as  at  Edinburgh, 
and  with  a  common  stair.  Volktman's  abode 
was  in  the  sccondo  piano.  He  descended  the 
stairs  with  a  step  lighter  than  it  had  been 
of  late;  and  sinking  into  a  seat  without  the 
house,  seemed  silently  and  gratefully  to  inhale 
the  soft  and  purple  air  of  an  Italian  sunset. 

By  and  by  the  sun  had  entirely  vanished: 
and  that  most  brief  but  most  delicious  twilight, 
common  to  the  clime,  had  succeeded.  Veil- 
like and  soft,  the  mist  that  floats  at  that  hour 
between  earth  and  heaven,  lent  its  transparent 
shadow  to  the  scene  around  them:  it  seemed 
to  tremble  as  for  a  moment,  and  then  was 
gone.  The  moon  arose,  and  cast  its  light 
over  Volktman's  earnest  countenance, — over 
the  rich  bloom  and  watchful  eye  of  Lucilla, — 
over  the  contemplative  brow  and  motionless 
figure  of  Godolphin.  It  was  a  group  of  inde- 
finable interest:  the  Earth  was  so  still,  that 
the  visionary  might  well  have  fancied  it  had 
hushed  itself,  to  drink  within  its  quiet  heart 
the  voices  of  that  Heaven  in  whose  oracles  he 
believed.  Not  one  of  the  group  spoke, — the 
astrologer's  mind  and  gaze  were  riveted  above; 
and  neither  of  his  companions  wished  to 
break  the  meditations  of  the  old  and  dreaming 
man. 

Godolphm,  with  folded  arms  and  downcast 
eyes,  was  pursuing  his  own  thoughts;  and 
Lucilla,  to  whom  Godolphin's  presence  was  a 
subtle  and  subduing  intoxication,  looked  in- 
deed upward  to  the  soft  and  tender  heavens, 
but  with  the  soul  of  the  loving  daughter  of 
earth. 

Slowly,  nor  marked  by  his  companions,  the 
gaze  of  the  mystic  deepened  and  deepened  in 
its  fixedness. 

The  minutes  went  on;  and  the  evening 
waned,  till  a  chill  breeze,  floating  down  from 
the  Latian  Hills,  recalled  Lucilla's  attention  to 
her  lather.  She  covered  him  tenderly  with 
her  own  mantle,  and  whispered  gently  in  his 
ear  her  admonition  to  shun  the  coldness  of  the 
coming  night.  He  did  not  answer;  and  on 
raising  her  voice  a  little  higher,  with  the  same 
result,  she  looked  appealingly  to  Godolphin. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  Volktman's  shoulder;  and, 
bending  forward  to  address  him,  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  glazed  and  fixed  expression  of 
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the  mystic's  eyes.  The  certainty  flashed 
across  him;  he  hastily  felt  Volktman's  pulse — 
it  was  still.  There  was  no  doubt  left  on  his 
mind;  and  yet  the  daughter,  looking  at  him  all 
the  while,  did  not  even  dream  of  this  sudden 
and  awful  stroke.  In  silence,  and  uncon- 
sciously, the  strange  and  solitary  spirit  of  the 
mystic  had  passed  from  its  home — in  what 
exact  instant  of  time,  or  by  what  last  contest 
of  nature,  was  not  known. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  Scene.— Lucilla's  strange  conduct. — Godolphin  passes 
through  a  severe  ordeal. — Egeria's  Grotto,  and  what 
there  happens. 

Let  us  pass  over  Godolphin's  most  pain- 
ful task.  What  Lucilla's  feelings  were,  the 
reader  may  imagine;  and  yet,  her  wayward 
and  unanalyzed  temper  mocked  at  once  imag- 
ination and  expression  to  depict  its  sufferings 
or  its  joys. 

The  brother  of  Volktman's  wife  was  sent 
for  :  he  and  his  wife  took  possession  of  the 
abode  of  death.  This,  if  possible,  heightened 
Lucilla's  anguish.  The  apathetic  and  vain 
character  of  the  middle  classes  in  Rome, 
which  her  relations  shared,  stung  her  heart  by 
contrasting  its  own  desolate  abandonment  to 
grief.  Above  all,  she  was  revolted  by  the  un- 
natural ceremonies  of  a  Roman  funeral.  The 
corpse  exposed — the  cheeks  painted — the  pa- 
rading procession,  all  shocked  the  delicacy  of 
her  real  and  reckless  affliction.  But  when  this 
was  over — when  the  rite  of  death  was  done, 
and  when,  in  the  house  wherein  her  sire  had 
presided,  and  she  herself  had  been  left  to  a 
liberty  wholly  unrestricted,  she  saw  strangers 
(for  such  comparatively  her  relatives  were  to 
her)  settling  themselves  down,  with  vacant 
countenances  and  light  words,  to  the  common 
occuj)ations  of  life, — when  she  saw  them  move, 
alter,  (nay  talk  calmly,  and  sometimes  with  jests, 
of  selling),  those  little  household  articles  of  fur- 
niture which,  homely  and  worn  as  they  were, 
were  hallowed  to  her  by  a  thousand  dear, 
and  infantine,  and  filial  recollections; — when, 
too,  she  found  herself  treated  as  a  child,  and, 
in  some  measure,  as  a  dependant, —  when  she, 
the  wild,  the  free,  saw  herself  subjected  to  re- 


straint— nay,  heard  the  commonest  actions  of 
her  life  chidden  and  reproved, — when  she  saw 
the  trite  and  mean  natures  which  thus  presumed 
to  lord  it  over  her,  and  assume  empire  in  the 
house  of  one,  of  whose  wild  and  lofty,  though 
erring  speculations — of  whose  generous  though 
abstract  elements  of  character,  she  could  com- 
prehend enough  to  respect,  while  what  she  did 
not  comprehend  heightened  the  respect  into 
awe; — then,  the  more  vehement  and  indignant 
passions  of  her  mind  broke  forth  !  her  flashing 
eye,  her  scornful  gesture,  her  mysterious  threat, 
and  her  open  defiance  astonished  always, 
sometimes  amused  but  more  often  terrified, 
the  apathetic  and  superstitious  Italians. 

Godolphin,  moved  by  interest  and  pity  for  the 
daughter  of  his  friend,  called  once  or  twice 
after  the  funeral  at  the  house;  and  commended 
with  promises  and  gifts,  the  desolate  girl  to  the 
tenderness  and  commiseration  of  her  rela- 
tions. There  is  nothing  an  Italian  will  not 
promise,  nothing  he  will  not  sell;  and  Godol- 
phin thus  purchased,  in  reality,  a  forbearance 
to  Lucilla's  strange  temper,  (as  it  was  consid- 
ered), which  otherwise,  assuredly,  would  not 
have  been  displayed. 

More  than  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the 
astrologer's  decease;  and,  the  season  of  the 
malaria  verging  to  its  commencement,  Godol- 
phin meditated  a  removal  to  Naples.  He 
strolled,  two  days  prior  to  his  departure,  to  the 
house  on  the  Appia  Via,  in  order  to  take  leave 
of  Lucilla,  and  bequeath  to  her  relations  his 
parting  injunctions. 

It  was  a  strange  and  harsh  face  that  peered 
forth  on  him  through  the  iron  grating  of  the 
door  before  he  obtained  admittance;  and  when 
he  entered,  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in 
loud  altercation.  Among  the  rest,  the  natur- 
ally dulcet  and  silver  tones  of  Lucilla  were 
strained  beyond  their  wonted  key,  and  breathed 
the  accents  of  passion  and  disdain. 

He  entered  the  room  whence  the  sounds  of 
dispute  proceeded;  and  the  first  face  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  was  that  of  Lucilla.  It 
was  flushed  with  anger;  the  veins  in  the  smooth 
forehead  were  swelled;  the  short  lip  breathed 
beautiful  contempt.  She  stood  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  the 
room,  who  were  seated;  and  her  posture  was 
erect  and  even  stately,  though  in  wrath:  her 
arms  were  folded  upon  her  bosom,  and  the 
composed  excitement  of  her  figure  contrasted 
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with  the  play,  and  fire,  and  energy  of  her  fea- 
tures. 

At  Godolphin's  appearance,  a  sudden  silence 
fell  upon  the  conclave;  the  uncle  and  the  aunt 
(the  latter  of  whom  had  seemed  the  noisiest) 
subsided  into  apologetic  respect  to  the  rich  (he 
was  rich  to  them)  young  Englishman;  and 
Lucilla  sank  into  a  seat,  covered  her  face  with 
her  small  and  beautiful  hands,  and — humbled 
from  her  anger  and  her  vehemence — burst  into 
tears. 

''And  what  is  this?"  said  Godolphin  pity- 
ingly. 

The  Italians  hastened  to  inform  him.  Lu- 
cilla had  chosen  to  absent  herself  from  home 
every  evening;  she  had  been  seen,  the  last 
night,  on  the  Corso, — crowded  as  that  street 
was  with  the  young,  the  profligate,  and  the 
idle.  They  could  not  but  reprove  "the  dear 
girl  "  for  this  indiscretion,  (Italians,  indifferent 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  married,  are  generally 
attentive  to  that  of  their  single,  women;)  and 
she  announced  her  resolution  to  persevere 
in  it. 

"  Is  this  true,  my  pupil  ?  "  said  Godolphin, 
turning  to  Lucilla:  the  poor  girl  sobbed  on, 
but  returned  no  answer. 

"  Leave  me  to  reprimand  and  admonish 
her,"  said  he  to  the  aunt  and  uncle;  and  they, 
without  appearing  to  notice  the  incongruity  of  j 
reprimand  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  seven- 
and-twenty  to  a  girl  of  fifteen,  chattered  forth 
a  Babel  of  conciliation,  and  left  the  apartment, 

Godolphin,  young  as  he  might  be,  was  not 
unfitted  for  his  task.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  quiet  dignity  mingled  with  the  kindness  of 
his  manner;  and  his  affection  for  Lucilla  had 
hitherto  been  so  pure,  that  he  felt  no  embar- 
rassment in  addressing  her  as  a  brother.  He 
approached  the  corner  of  the  room  in  which  1 
she  sat;  he  drew  a  chair  near  to  her;  and  took 
her  reluctant  and  trembling  hand  with  a  gen- 
tleness that  made  her  weep  with  a  yet  wilder 
vehemence. 

My  dear  Lucilla,"  said  he,  "  you  know 
your  father  honored  me  with  his  regard:  let 
me  presume  on  that  regard,  and  on  my  long 
acquaintance  with  yourself,  to  address  you  as 
your  friend — as  your  brother  !  "  Lucilla  drew 
away  her  hand;  but  again,  as  if  ashamed  of 
the  impulse,  extended  it  towards  him. 

"  You  cannot  know  the  world  as  I  do,  dear 
Lucilla,"  continued  Godolphin;  "for  experi- j 


ence  in  its  affairs  is  bought  at  some  little  ex- 
pense, which  I  pray  that  it  may  never  cost  you. 
In  all  countries,  Lucilla,  an  unmarried  female 
is  exposed  to  dangers  which,  without  any  ac- 
tual fault  of  her  own,  may  embitter  her  future 
life.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  dangers 
lies  in  deviating  from  custom.  With  the  woman 
who  does  this,  every  man  thinks  himself  en- 
titled to  give  his  thoughts — his  words — nay, 
even  his  actions,  a  license  which  you  cannot 
but  dread  to  incur.  Your  uncle  and  aunt, 
therefore,  do  right  to  advise  your  not  going 
alone,  to  the  public  streets  of  Rome  more  es- 
pecially, except  in  the  broad  daylight;  and 
though  their  advise  be  irksomely  intruded,  and 
ungracefully  couched,  it  is  good  in  its  princi- 
ple, and — yes,  dearest  Lucilla,  even  necessary 
for  you  to  follow." 

"  But,"  said  Lucilla,  through  her  tears,  "  you 
cannot  guess  what  insults,  what  unkindness,  I 
have  been  forced  to  submit  to  from  them.  I, 
who  never  knew,  till  now,  what  insult  and  un- 
kindness were  !  I,  who  "  here  sobs  checked 

her  utterance. 

"  But  how,  my  young  and  fair  friend,  how 
can  you  mend  their  manners  by  destroying 
their  esteem  for  you  ?  Respect  yourself,  Lu- 
cilla, if  you  wish  others  to  respect  you.  But, 
perhaps," — and  such  a  thought  for  the  first 
j  time  flashed  across  Godolphin — "  perhaps  you 
did  not  seek  the  Corso  for  the  croiud,  but  for 
one:  perhaps  you  went  there  to  meet — dare  I 
guess  the  fact  ? — an  admirer,  a  lover." 

"  Now  you  insult  me  !  "  cried  Lucilla,  an- 
grily. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  anger;  I  accept  it  as 
a  contradiction,''  said  Godolphin.  "  But  listen 
yet  awhile,  and  forgive  frankness.  If  there  be 
any  one,  among  the  throng  of  Italian  youths, 
I  whom  you  have  seen,  and  could  be  happy  with; 
one  who  loves  you,  and  whom  you  do  not  hate; 
— remember  that  1  am  your  father's  friend; 

that  I  am  rich;  that  1  can  " 

"Cruel,  crueK: "  interrupted  Lucilla;  and 
withdrawing  herself  from  Godolphin,  she 
walked  to  and  fro  with  great  and  struggling 
agitation. 

"  Is  it  not  so,  then  ?  "  said  Godolphin,  doubt- 
ingly. 

"  No,  sir:  no,  " 

"  Lucilla  Volktman,"  said  Godolphin,  with 
a  colder  gravity  than  he  had  yet  called  forth, 
I  "  I  claim  some  attention  from  you;  some  con- 
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fidence  nay,  some  esteem; — for  the  sake  of 
your  father, — for  the  sake  of  your  early  years, 
when  I  assisted  to  teach  you  my  native  tongue, 
and  loved  you  as  a  brother.  Promise  me  that 
you  will  not  commit  this  indiscretion  any  more 
— at  least  till  we  meet  again;  nay,  that  you 
will  not  stir  abroad,  save  with  one  of  your 
relations." 

"Impossible!  impossible!"  cried  Lucilla, 
vehemently;  "  it  were  to  take  away  the  only 
solace  I  have;  it  were  to  make  life  a  privation 
— a  curse." 

''Not  so,  Lucilla;  it  is  to  make  life  respect- 
able and  safe.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  will  en- 
gage that  all  within  these  walls  shall  behave 
to  you  with  indulgence  and  kindness." 

"  I  care  not  for  their  kindness  ! — for  the 
kindness  of  any  one;  save  " 

''  Whom  ? "  asked  Godolphin,  perceiving 
she  would  not  proceed:  but  as  she  was  still  si- 
lent, he  did  not  press  the  question.  ''Come  !  " 
said  he,  persuasively:  "come,  promise,  and  be 
friends  with  me;  do  not  let  us  part  angrily:  I 
am  about  to  take  my  leave  of  you  for  many 
months." 

"  Part  ! — you  ! — months  ! — O  God,  do  not 
say  so  !  " 

With  these  words,  she  was  by  his  side;  and 
gazing  on  him  with  her  large  and  pleading 
eyes,  wherein  was  stamped  a  wildness,  a  ter- 
ror, the  cause  of  which  he  did  not  as  yet  de- 
cipher. 

"  No,  no,"  said  she,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  no  ! 
you  meant  to  frighten  me,  to  extort  my  prom- 
ise.    You  are  not  going  to  desert  me  !  " 

"  But,  Lucilla,  I  will  not  leave  you  to  un- 
kindness;  they  shall  not — they  dare  not  wound 
you  again." 

"Say  to  me  that  you  are  not  going  from 
Rome: — speak;  quick!" 

"  I  go  in  two  days." 

'Then  let  me  die  I  "  said  Lucilla,  in  a  tone 
of  such  deep  despair,  that  it  chilled  and  ap- 
palled Godolphin;  who  did  not,  however,  at- 
tribute her  grief  (the  grief  of  this  mere  child  ! 
— a  child  so  wayward  and  eccentric)  to  any 
other  cause  than  that  feeling  of  abandonment 
which  the  young  so  bitterly  experience  at  be- 
ing left  utterly  alone  with  persons  unfamiliar 
to  their  habits,  and  opposed  to  their  liking. 

Me  sought  to  soothe  her,  but  she  repelled 
hiin.  Her  features  worked  convulsively:  she 
walkf'd  twice  across  the  room;  then  stopped 


opposite  to  him,  and  a  certain  strained  compos- 
ure on  her  brow  seemed  to  denote  that  she 
had  arrived  at  some  sudden  resolution. 

"Wouldstthou  ask  me,"  she  said,  "what 
cause  took  me  into  the  streets  as  the  shadows 
darkened,  and  enabled  me  lightly  to  bear 
threats  at  home  and  risk  abroad  ? " 

"Ay,  Lucilla:  will  you  tell  me?" 

"  Thou  wast  the  cause  !  "  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  trembling  with  emotion,  and  the  next 
moment  sunk  on  her  knees  before  him. 

With  a  confusion  that  ill  became  so  prac- 
tised and  favored  a  gallant,  Godolphin  sought 
to  raise  her.  "  No  !  no  !  "  she  said;  "  you  will 
despise  me  now:  let  me  he  here,  and  die 
thinking  of  thee.  Yes  !"  she  continued,  with 
an  inward  but  rapid  voice,  as  he  lifted  her 
reluctant  frame  from  the  earth,  and  hung 
over  her  with  a  cold  and  uncaressing  atten- 
tion: "  yes  !  you  I  loved — I  adored — from  my 
very  childhood.  When  you  were  by,  life 
seemed  so  changed  to  me;  when  absent,  I 
longed  for  night,  that  I  might  dream  of  you. 
The  spot  you  had  touched  I  marked  out  in 
silence,  that  I  might  kiss  it  and  address 
it  when  you  were  gone.  You  left  us;  four 
years  passed  away  :  and  the  recollection 
of  you  made  and  shaped  my  very  nature. 
I  loved  solitude;  for  in  solitude  I  saw  you — 
in  imagination  I  spoke  to  you — and  me- 
thought  you  answered  and  did  not  chide. 
You  returned — and — and — but  no  matter:  to 
see  you,  as  at  the  hour  you  usually  leave  home; 
to  see you^  I  wandered  forth  with  the  evening. 
I  tracked  you,  myself  unseen;  I  followed  you 
at  a  distance:  I  marked  you  disappear  within 
some  of  the  proud  palaces  that  never  know 
what  love  is.  I  returned  home  weeping,  but 
happy.  And  do  you  think — do  you  dare  to 
think — that  I  should  have  told  you  this,  had 
you  not  driven  me  mad  ! — had  you  not  left 
me  reckless  of  what  henceforth  was  thought 
of  me — became  of  me  !  What  will  life  be  to 
me  when  you  are  gone  ?  And  now  I  have 
said  all  !  Go  !  You  do  not  love  me:  I  know 
it:  but  do  not  say  so.  Go— leave  me;  why 
do  you  not  leave  me  ?  " 

Does  there  live  one  man  who  can  hear  a 
woman,  young  and  beautiful,  confess  attach 
ment  to  him,  and  not  catch  the  contagion  ? 
Affected,  flattered,  and  almost  melted  into 
love  himself,  Godolphin  felt  all  the  danger  of 
the  moment:  but  this  young,  inexperienced 
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girl — the  daughter  of  his  friend — no  !  her  he 
could  not — loving,  willing  as  she  was,  betray. 

Yet  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could 
■command  himself  sufficiently  to  answer  her: — 
"  Listen  to  me  calmly,"  at  length  he  said;  "we 
are  at  least  to  each  other  dear  friends:  nay, 
listen,  I  beseech  you.  I,  Lucilla,  am  a  man 
whose  heart  is  forestalled — exhausted  before 
its  time;  I  have  loved,  deeply,  and  passionately: 
that  love  is  over,  but  it  has  unfitted  me  for  any 
•species  of  love  resembling  itself — any  which 
I  could  offer  to  you.  Dearest  Lucilla,  I  will 
not  disguise  the  truth  from  you.  Were  I  to 
love  you,  it  would  be — not  in  the  eyes  of  your 
countrymen,  (with  whom  such  connections  are 
common),  but  in  the  eyes  of  mine — it  would 
be  dishonor.  Shall  I  confer  even  this  partial 
dishonor  on  you  ?  No  !  Lucilla,  this  feeling 
of  yours  towards  me  is  (pardon  me)  but  a 
young  and  childish  phantasy:  you  will  smile 
at  it  some  years  hence.  I  am  not  worthy  of 
so  pure  and  fresh  a  heart:  but  at  least" — 
(here  he  spoke  in  a  lower  voice,  and  as  to  him- 
self)— "at  least  I  am  not  so  unworthy  as  to 
wrong  it." 

"Go  !  "  said  Lucilla;  "go,  I  implore  you." 
She  spoke,  and  stood  hueless  and  motionless, 
as  if  the  life  (life's  life  was  indeed  gone  !)  had 
departed  from  her.  Her  features  were  set 
and  rigid;  the  tears  that  stole  in  large  drops 
down  her  cheeks  was  unfelt;  a  slight  quiver- 
ing of  her  lips,  only,  bespoke  what  passed 
within  her. 

"Ah  !  "  cried  Godolphin,  stungfrom  his  usual 
calm — stung  from  the  quiet  kindness  he  had 
sought,  from  principle,  to  assume — "  can  I 
withstand  this  trial  ? — I,  whose  dream  of  life 
has  been  the  love  that  I  might  now  find  !  I, 
who  have  never  before  known  an  obstacle  to  a 
wish  which  I  have  not  contended  against,  if 
not  conquered;  and,  weakened  as  I  am  with 
the  habitual  indulgence  to  temptation,  which 
has  never  been  so  strong  as  now; — but  no  !  I 
will— I  will  deserve  this  attachment  by  self- 
restraint  self-sacrifice." 

He  moved  away;  and  then  returning,  dropped 
on  his  knee  before  Lucilla. 

"  Spare  me  !  "  said  he,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
which  brought  back  all  the  blood  to  that  young 
and  transparent  cheek,  which  was  now  half 
averted  from  him — "spare  me — spare  your- 
self I  Look  around,  when  I  am  gone,  for 
.some  one  to  replace  my  image;  thousands 


younger,  fairer,  warmer  of  heart,  will  aspire  to 
your  love;  that  love  for  them  will  be  exposed  to 
no  peril — no  shame:  forget  me;  select  another; 
be  happy  and  respected.  Permit  me  alone  to 
fill  the  place  of  your  friend — your  brother.  I 
will  provide  for  your  comforts,  your  liberty: 
you  shall  be  restrained,  offended  no  more.  God 
bless  you,  dear,  dear  Lucilla;  and  believe," 
(he  said  almost  in  a  whisper),  "that,  in  thus 
flying  you,  I  have  acted  generously,  and  with 
an  effort  worthy  of  your  loveliness  and  your 
love." 

He  said,  and  hurried  from  the  apartment. 
Lucilla  turned  slowly  round  as  the  door  closed, 
and  then  fell  motionless  on  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  Godolphin,  mastering  his  emo- 
tion, sought  the  host  and  hostess;  and  beg- 
ging them  to  visit  his  lodging  that  evening,  to 
receive  certain  directions  and  rewards,  hastily 
left  the  house. 

But  instead  of  returning  home,  the  desire 
for  a  brief  solitude  and  self-commune,  which 
usually  follows  strong  excitement,  (and  which, 
in  all  less  ordinary  events,  suggested  his  sole 
counsellors  or  monitors  to  the  musing  Godol- 
phin), led  his  steps  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Scarcely  conscious  whither  he  was  wandering, 
he  did  not  pause  till  he  found  himself  in  that 
green  and  still  valley  in  which  the  pilgrim  be- 
holds the  grotto  of  Egeria. 

It  was  noon,  and  the  day  warm,  but  not 
overpowering.  The  leaf  slept  on  the  old  trees 
that  are  scattered  about  that  little  valley;  and 
amidst  the  soft  and  rich  turf  the  wanderer's 
step  disturbed  the  lizard,  basking  its  brilliant 
hues  in  the  noontide,  and  glancing  rapidly 
through  the  herbage  as  it  retreated.  And 
from  the  trees,  and  through  the  air,  the  occa- 
sional song  of  the  l)irds  (for  in  Italy  their 
voices  are  rare)  floated  with  a  peculiar  clear- 
ness, and  even  noisiness  of  music,  along  the 
deserted  haunts  of  the  Nymph. 

The  scene,  rife  with  its  beautiful  as.socia- 
tions,  recalled  Godolphin  from  his  revery. 
"  And  here,"  thought  he.  "  Fable  has  thrown 
its  most  lovely  and  enduring  enchantment, 
here,  every  one  who  has  tasted  the  loves  of 
earth,  and  sickened  for  the  love  that  is  ideal, 
finds  a  spell  more  attractive  to  his  steps — 
more  fraught  with  contemplation  to  his  spirit, 
than  aught  raised  by  the  palace  of  the  Caesars 
or  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios." 

Thus  meditating,  and  softened  by  the  late 
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scene  with  Lucilla,  (to  which  his  thoughts 
again  recurred,)  he  sauntered  onward  to  the 
steep  side  of  the  bank,  in  which  faith  and  tra- 
dition have  hollowed  out  the  grotto  of  the 
goddess.  He  entered  the  silent  cavern,  and 
bathed  his  temples  in  the  delicious  waters  of 
the  fountain. 

It  was  perhaps  well  that  it  was  not  at  that 
moment  Lucilla  made  to  him  her  strange  and 
unlooked-for  confession:  again  and  again  he 
said  to  himself,  (as  if  seeking  for  a  justification 
of  his  self-sacrifice),  "  Her  father  was  not 
Italian,  and  possessed  feeling  and  honor:  let 
me  not  forget  that  he  loved  me  !  "  In  truth, 
the  avowal  of  this  wild  girl;  an  avowal  made 
indeed  with  the  ardor — but  also  breathing  of 
the  innocence,  the  inexperience — of  her  char- 
acter— had  opened  to  his  fancy  new  and  not 
undelicious  prospects.  He  had  never  loved 
her,  save  with  a  lukewarm  kindness,  before 
that  last  hour;  but  now,  in  recalling  her  beauty, 
her  tears,  her  passionate  abandonment,  can  we 
wonder  that  he  felt  a  strange  beating  at  his 
heart,  and  that  he  indulged  that  dissolved  and 
luxurious  vein  of  tender  meditation  which  is 
the  prelude  to  all  love  ?  We  must  recall,  too, 
the  recollection  of  his  own  temper,  so  con- 
stantly yearning  for  the  unhackneyed,  the  un- 
tasted;  and  his  deep  and  soft  order  of  imagi- 
nation, by  which  he  involuntarily  conjured  up 
the  delight  of  living  with  one,  watching  one,  so 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  whose 
thoughts  and  passions  (wild  as  they  might  be) 
were  all  devoted  to  him  ! 

And  in  what  spot  were  these  imaginings 
fed  and  colored  ?  In  a  spot  which,  in  the 
nature  of  its  divine  fascination,  could  be  found 
only  beneath  one  sky,  that  sky  the  most  balmy 
and  loving  upon  earth  !  Who  could  think  of 
love  within  the  haunt  and  temple  of 

"  That  Nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair," 

and  not  feel  that  love  enhanced,  deepened, 
modulated,  into  at  once  a  dream  and  a  desire  ? 

It  was  long  that  Godolphin  indulged  himself 
in  recalling  the  image  of  Lucilla;  but  nerved 
at  length,  and  gradually,  by  harder,  and  we 
may  hope  better,  sentiments  than  those  of  a 
love  which  he  could  scarcely  indulge,  without 
criminality  on  the  one  hand,  or,  what  must 
have  appeared  to  the  man  of  the  world,  derog- 
atory folly  on  the  other;  he  turned  his  thoughts 
into  a  less  voluptuous  channel,  and  prepared, 


though  without  a  reluctant  step,  to  depart 
homewards.  But  what  was  his  amaze,  his  con- 
fusion,  when,  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  he  saw  within  a  few  steps  of  him  Lucilla 
herself  ! 

She  was  walking  alone  and  slowly,  her  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground,  and  did  not  perceive 
him.  According  to  a  common  custom  with  the 
middle  classess  of  Rome,  her  rich  hair,  save 
by  a  single  band,  was  uncovered;  and  as  her 
slight  and  exquisite  form  moved  along  the  vel- 
vet sod,  so  beautiful  a  shape,  and  a  face  so 
rare  in  its  character,  and  delicate  in  its  ex- 
pression, were  in  harmony  with  the  sweet  su- 
perstition of  the  spot,  and  seemed  almost  to 
restore  to  the  deserted  cave  and  the  mourning 
stream  their  living  Egeria. 

Godolphin  stood  transfixed  to  the  earth;  and 
Lucilla,  who  was  walking  in  the  direction  of 
the  grotto,  did  not  perceive,  till  she  was  almost 
immediately  before  him.  She  gave  a  faint 
scream  as  she  lifted  her  eyes;  and  the  first 
and  most  natural  sentiment  of  the  woman 
breaking  forth  involuntarily, — she  attempted 
to  falter  out  her  disavowal  of  all  expectation 
of  meeting  him  there: — 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  did  not  know — that  is— 
I — I — "  she  could  achieve  no  more. 

"  Is  this  a  favorite  spot  with  you  ?  "  said  he, 
with  the  vague  embarrassment  of  one  at  a  loss 
for  words. 

''Yes,"  said  Lucilla,  faintly. 

And  so,  in  truth,  it  was:  for  its  vicinity  to 
her  home,  the  beauty  of  the  little  valley,  and 
the  interest  attached  to  it — an  interest  not  the 
less  to  her  in  that  she  was  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  legend  of  the  Nymph 
and  her  royal  lover — had  made  it,  even  from 
her  childhood,  a  chosen  and  beloved  retreat, 
especially  in  that  dangerous  summer  time^ 
which  drives  the  visitor  from  the  spot,  and 
leaves  the  scene,  in  great  measure,  to  the  soli- 
tude which  befits  it.  Associated  as  the  place 
was  with  the  recollections  of  her  earlier  griefs,, 
it  was  thither  that  her  first  instinct  made  her 
fly  from  the  rude  contact  and  displeasing  com- 
panionship of  her  relations,  to  give  vent  to  the 
various  and  conflicting  passions  which  the  late 
scene  with  Godolphin  had  called  forth. 

They  now  stood  for  a  few  moments  silent 
and  embarrassed,  till  Godolphin,  resolved  to 
end  a  scene  which  he  began  to  feel  was  dan- 
gerous, said  in  a  hurried  tone: — 
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"  Farewell,  my  sweet  pupil  ! — farewell  ! — 
May  God  bless  you  !  " 

He  extended  his  hand.  Lucilla  seized  it, 
as  if  by  impulse;  and  conveying  it  suddenly 
to  her  lips,  bathed  it  with  tears. 

feel,"  said  this  wild  and  unregulated 
girl,  "  I  feel,  from  your  manner,  that  I  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  you;  yet  I  scarcely  know 
why:  you  confess  you  cannot  love  me,  that  my 
affection  distresses  you — you  fly — you  desert 
me.  Ah,  if  you  felt  one  particle  even  of  friend- 
ship for  me,  could  you  do  so  ?  " 

Lucilla,  what  can  I  say  ? — I  cannot  marry 
you." 

"  Do  I  wish  it  ? — I  ask  thee  but  to  let  me  | 
go  with  thee  wherever  thou  goest." 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Godolphin,  gazing  on 
her;  "art  thou  not  aware  that  thou  askest 
thine  own  dishonor  ?  " 

Lucilla  seemed  surprised: — ''Is  it  dishonor 
to  love  ?  They  do  not  think  so  in  Italy.  It 
is  wrong  for  a  maiden  to  confess  it;  but  that 
thou  hast  forgiven  me.  And  if  to  follow  thee 
— to  sit  with  thee — to  be  near  thee — bring 
aught  of  evil  to  myself,  not  thee, — let  me  in- 
cur the  evil:  it  can  be  nothing  compared  to 
the  agony  of  thy  absence  !  " 

She  looked  up  timidly  as  she  spoke,  and 
saw,  with  a  sort  of  terror,  that  his  face  worked 
with  emotions  which  seemed  to  choke  his  an- 
swer. 

"  If,"  she  cried  passionately,  "  if  I  have 
said  what  pains  thee — if  I  have  asked  what 
would  give  dishonor,  as  thou  callest  it,  or 
harm,  to  thyself,  forgive  me — I  knew  it  not — 
and  leave  me.  But  if  it  were  not  of  thyself 
that  thou  didst  speak,  believe  that  thou  hast 
done  me  but  a  cruel  mercy.  Let  me  go  with  ^ 
thee,  I  implore  !  I  have  no  friend  here:  no 
one  loves  me.  I  hate  the  faces  I  gaze  upon; 
I  loathe  the  voices  I  hear.  And,  were  it  for 
nothing  else,  thou  remindest  me  of  him  who 
is  gone: — thou  art  familiar  to  me — every  look 
of  thee  breathes  of  my  home,  of  my  household 
recollections.  Take  me  with  thee,  beloved 
stranger  !  or  leave  me  to  die — I  will  not  sur- 
vive thy  loss  I  " 

"  You  speak  of  your  father:  know  you  that, 
were  I  to  grant  what  you,  in  your  childish  in- 
nocence, so  unthinkingly  request,  he  might 
curse  me  from  his  grave  ? "  j 

"  O  God,  not  so  ! — mine  is  the  prayer — be  i 
mine  the  guilt,  if  guilt  there  be.    But  is  it  not 


unkinder  in  thee  to  desert  his  daughter,  than 
to  protect  her  ?  " 

There  was  a  great,  a  terrible  struggle  in 
Godolphin's  breast.  "  What,"  said  he,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  said, — what  will  the  world 
think  of  you  if  you  fly  with  a  stranger  ?  " 
"  There  is  no  world  to  me  but  thee  !  " 
''What  will  your  uncle  —  your  relations 
say  ?  " 

"I  care  not;  for  I  shall  not  hear  them." 
"No,  no;  this  must  not  be  !  "  said  Godol- 
phin, proudly,  and  once  more  conquering  him- 
self. "  Lucilla,  I  would  give  up  every  other 
dream  or  hope  in  life  to  feel  that  I  might  re- 
1  quite  this  devotion  by  passing  my  life  with 
thee:  to  feel  that  I  might  grant  what  thou 
askest  without  wronging  thy  innocence;  but — 
but  " 

"You  love  me,  then!  You  love  me!" 
cried  Lucilla,  joyously,  and  alive  to  no  other 
interpretation  of  his  words. 

Godolphin  was  transported  beyond  himself; 
and  clasping  Lucilla  in  his  arms,  he  covered 
her  cheeks,  her  lips,  with  with  impassioned 
and  burning  kisses;  then  suddenly,  as  if  stung 
by  some  irresistible  impulse,  he  tore  himself 
away,  and  fled  from  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  weakness  of  all  virtue  springing  only  from  Che 
I  feelings. 

It  was  the  evening  before  Godolphin  left 
Rome.  As  he  was  entering  his  palazzo  he 
I  descried,  in  the  darkness,  at  a  little  distance,  a 
figure  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  that  reminded  him 
of  Lucilla; — ere  he  could  certify  himself  it 
was  gone. 

On  entering  his  rooms,  he  looked  eagerly  over 
the  papers  and  notes  on  his  table:  he  seemed 
disappointed  with  the  result,  and  sat  himself 
down  in  moody  and  discontented  thought. 
He  had  written  to  Lucilla  the  day  before,  a 
long,  a  kind,  nay,  a  noble  outpouring  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.     As  far  as  he  was 
able,  to  one  so  simple  in  her  experience,  yet 
so  wild  in  her  fancy,  he  explained  to  her  the 
j  nature  of  his  struggles  and  his  self-sacrifice. 
!  He  did  not  disguise  from  her  that,  till  the  mo- 
'  ment  of  her  confession,  he  had  never  examined 
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the  state  of  his  neart  towards  her;  nor  that, 
with  that  confession,  a  new  and  ardent  train 
of  sentiment  had  been  kindled  within  him. 
He  knew  enough  of  women  to  be  aware,  that 
the  last  avowal  would  be  the  sweetest  consola- 
tion both  to  her  vanity  and  her  heart.  He 
assured  her  of  the  promises  he  had  received 
from  her  relations  to  grant  her  the  liberty  and 
the  indulgence  that  her  early  and  unrestrained 
habits  required;  and,  in  the  most  delicate  and 
respectful  terms,  he  enclosed  an  order  for  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  at  any  time  to  command 
the  regard  of  those  with  whom  she  lived,  or 
to  enable  her  to  choose,  should  she  so  desire, 
(though  he  advised  her  not  to  adopt  such  a 
measure,  save  for  the  most  urgent  reasons), 
another  residence.  "  Send  me  in  return,"  he 
said,  as  he  concluded,  "  a  lock  of  your  hair. 
I  want  nothing  to  remind  me  of  your  beauty; 
but  I  want  some  token  of  the  heart  of  whose 
affection  I  am  so  mournfully  proud.  I  will 
wear  it  as  a  charm  against  the  contamination 
of  that  world  of  which  you  are  so  happily  ig- 
norant— as  a  memento  of  one  nature  beyond 
the  thought  of  self — as  a  surety  that,  in  find- 
ing within  this  base  and  selfish  quarter  of 
earth,  one  soul  so  warm,  so  pure  as  yours,  I 
did  not  deceive  myself,  and  dream.  If  we 
ever  meet  again,  may  you  have  then  found 
some  one  happier  than  I  am,  and  in  his  tender- 
ness have  forgotten  all  of  me  save  one  kind 
remembrance. — Beautiful  and  dear  Lucilla, 
adi^u  !  If  I  have  not  given  way  to  the  luxury 
of  being  beloved  by  you,  it  is  because  your 
generous  self-abandonment  has  awakened, 
within  a  heart  too  selfish  to  others,  a  real  love 
for  yourself." 

To  this  letter  Godolphin  had,  hour  after 
hour,  expected  a  reply.  He  received  none — 
not  even  the  lock  of  hair  for  which  he  had 
pressed.  He  was  disappointed — angry  with 
Lucilla — dissatisfied  with  himself.  How  bit- 
terly," thought  he,  "the  wise  Saville  would 
smile  at  my  folly  !  I  have  renounced  the 
bliss  of  possessing  this  singular  and  l^eautiful 
being;  for  what  ? — a  scruple  which  she  cannot 
even  comprehend,  and  at  which,  in  her  friend- 
less and  forlorn  state,  the  most  starch  of  her 
dissolute  country-women  would  smile  as  a 
ridiculous  punctilio.  And,  in  truth,  had  I  fled 
hence  with  her,  should  I  not  have  made  her 
throughout  life  happier — far  happier  than  she 
will  be  now  ?    Nor  would  she,  in  that  happi- 


ness, have  felt,  like  an  English  girl,  any  pang 
of  shame. 

Here,  the  tie  would  have  never  been  re- 
garded as  a  degradation;  nor  does  she,  re- 
curring to  the  simple  laws  of  nature,  imagine 
that  any  one  could  so  regard  it.  Besides  ex- 
perienced as  she  is — the  creature  of  impulse 
will  she  not  fall  a  victim  to  some  more  artful 
and  less  generous  lover  ? — to  some  one  who  in 
her  innocence  will  see  only  forwardness;  and 
who,  far  from  protecting  her  as  I  should  have 
done,  will  regard  her  but  as  the  plaything  of 
an  hour,  and  cast  her  forth  the  moment  his 
passion  is  sated  ? — Sated  !  O  bitter  thought, 
that  the  head  of  another  should  rest  upon  that 
bosom  now  so  wholly  mine  !  After  all,  I 
have,  in  vainly  adopting  a  seeming  and  sound- 
ing virtue,  merely  renounced  my  own  happiness 
to  leave  her  to  the  chances  of  being  perma- 
nently rendered  unhappy,  and  abandoned  to 
want,  shame,  destitution,  by  another  !  " 

These  disagreeable  and  regretful  thoughts 
were,  in  turn,  but  weakly  combated  by  the 
occasional  self-congratulation  that  belongs  to 
a  just  or  generous  act,  and  were  varied  by  a 
thousand  conjectures — now  of  anxiety,  now  of 
anger — as  to  the  silence  of  Lucilla.  Some- 
times he  thought — but  the  thought  only  glanced 
partially  across  him,  and  was  not  distinctly 
acknowledged — that  she  might  seek  an  inter- 
view with  him  ere  he  departed;  and  in  this 
hope  he  did  not  retire  to  rest  till  the  dawn 
broke  over  the  ruins  of  the  mighty  and  breath- 
less city.  He  then  flung  himself  on  a  sofa 
without  undressing,  but  could  not  sleep,  save 
in  short  and  broken  intervals. 

The  next  day,  he  put  off  his  departure  till 
noon,  still  in  the  hope  of  hearing  from  Lucilla, 
but  in  vain.  He  could  not  flatter  himself  with 
the  hope  that  Lucilla  did  not  know  the  exact 
time  for  his  journey — he  had  expressly  stated 
it.  Sometimes  he  conceived  the  notion  of 
seeking  her  again;  but  he  knew  too  well  the 
weakness  of  his  generous  resolution;  and, 
though  infirm  of  thought,  was  yet  virtuous 
enough  in  act  not  to  hazard  it  to  certain  de- 
feat. At  length,  in  a  momentary  desperation, 
and  muttering  reproaches  on  Lucilla  for  her 
fickleness  and  inability  to  appreciate  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  conduct,  he  threw  himself  into 
his  carriage,  and  bade  adieu  to  Rome. 

As  every  grove  that  the  traveller  passes  on 
that  road  was  guarded  once  by  a  nymph,  so 
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now  it  is  hallowed  by  a  memory.  In  vain  the 
air,  heavy  with  death,  creeps  over  the  wood,  the 
rivulet,  and  the  shattered  tower; — the  mind 
will  not  recur  to  the  risk  of  its  ignoble  tene- 
ment; it  flies  back;  it  is  with  the  Past  !  A 
subtle  and  speechless  rapture  fills  and  exalts  the 
spirit.  There — far  to  the  West — spreads  that 
purple  sea,  haunted  by  a  million  reminiscences 
of  glory;  there  the  mountains,  with  their 
sharp  and  snowy  crests,  rise  into  the  bosom  of 
the  heavens;  on  that  plain,  the  pilgrim  yet 
hails  the  traditional  tomi)  of  the  Curiatii  and 
those  immortal  Twins  who  left  to  their  brother 
the  glory  of  conquest,  and  the  shame  by  which 
it  was  succeeded:  around  the  Lake  of  Nemi  yet 
bloom  the  sacred  groves  by  which  Diana  raised 
Hippolytus  again  into  life.  Poetry,  Fable, 
History,  watch  over  the  land:  it  is  a  sepulchre; 
Death  is  within  and  around  it;  Decay  writes 
defeature  upon  every  stone; — but  the  Past  sits 
by  the  tomb  as  a  mourning  angel;  a  soul 
breathes  through  the  desolation;  a  voice  calls 
amidst  the  silence.  Every  age  that  hath  passed 
away  hath  left  a  ghost  behind  it;  and  the  beau- 
tiful land  seems  like  that  imagined  clime  be- 
neath the  earth  in  which  man,  glorious  though 
it  be,  may  not  breathe  and  live — but  which  is 
populous  with  holy  phantoms  and  illustrious 
shades. 

On,  on  sped  Godolphin.  Night  broke  over 
him  as  he  traversed  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
There,  the  malaria  broods  over  its  rankest 
venom:  solitude  hath  lost  the  soul  that  be- 
longed to  it:  all  life,  save  the  deadly  fertility 
of  corruption,  seems  to  have  rotted  away:  the 
spirit  falls  stricken  into  gloom;  a  nightmare 
weigh  upon  the  breast  of  Nature;  and  over 
the  wrecks  of  Time,  Silence  sits  motionless  in 
the  arms  of  Death. 

He  arrived  at  Terracina,  and  retired  to  rest. 
His  sleep  was  filled  with  fearful  dreams:  he 
woke,  late  at  noon,  languid  and  dejected.  As 
his  servant,  who  had  lived  with  him  some 
years,  attended  him  in  rising,  Godolphin  ob- 
served on  his  countenance  that  expression 
common  to  persons  of  his  class  when  they 
have  something  which  they  wish  to  com- 
municate, and  are  watching  their  opportu- 
nity. 

''Well,  Maiden  I  "  said  he,  "  you  look  im- 
portant this  morning:  what  has  happened?" 

E — hem  !  Did  not  you  observe,  sir,  a 
carriage  behind  us  as  we  crossed  the  marshes? 


Sometimes  you  might  just  see  it  at  a  distance, 
in  the  moonlight." 

"  How  the  deuce  should  I,  being  within  the 
carriage,  see  behind  me?  No;  I  know  noth- 
ing of  the  carriage:  what  of  it?  " 

"  A  person  arrived  in  it,  sir,  a  little  after 
you — would  not  retire  to  bed — and  waits  you 
in  your  sitting-room." 

"  A  person  !  what  person  ?  " 

''A  lady,  sir, — 2i  yoiuig  lady;"  said  the  ser- 
vant, suppressing  a  smile. 

''Good  heavens!"  ejaculated  Godolphin: 
"  leave  me."    The  valet  obeyed. 

Godolphin,  not  for  a  moment  doubting  that 
it  was  Lucilla  who  had  thus  followed  him,  was 
struck  to  the  heart  by  this  proof  of  her  reso- 
lute and  reckless  attachment.  In  any  other 
woman,  so  bold  a  measure  would,  it  is  true^ 
have  revolted  his  fastidious  and  somewhat 
English  taste.  But  in  Lucilla,  all  that  might 
have  seemed  immodest  arose,  in  reality,  from 
that  pure  and  spotless  ignorance  which,  of  all 
species  of  modesty,  is  the  most  enchanting, 
the  most  dangerous  to  its  possessor.  The 
daughter  of  loneliness  and  seclusion — es- 
tranged wholly  from  all  familiar  or  female  in- 
tercourse— rather  bewildered  than  in  any  way 
enlightened  by  the  few  books  of  poetry,  or  the 
lighter  letters,  she  had  by  accident  read — the 
sense  of  impropriety  was  in  her  so  vague  a 
sentiment,  that  every  impulse  of  her  v.  ild  and 
impassioned  character  effaced  and  swept  it 
away.  Ignorant  of  what  is  due  to  the  reserve 
of  the  sex,  and  even  of  the  opinions  of  the 
world — lax  as  the  Italian  world  is  on  matters 
of  love — she  only  saw  occasion  to  glory  in  her 
tenderness,  her  devotion,  to  one  so  elevated  in 
her  fancy  as  the  English  stranger.  Nor  did 
there — however  unconsciously  to  herself — 
mingle  a  single  more  derogatory  or  less  pure 
emotion  with  her  fanatical  worship. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  few  men  un- 
derstand the  real  nature  of  a  girl's  love.  Aris- 
ing so  vividly  as  it  does  from  the  imagina- 
tion, nothing  that  the  mind  of  the  libertine 
would  impute  to  it  ever  (or  at  least  in  most 
rare  instances)  sullies  its  weakness  or  debases 
its  folly.  I  do  not  say  the  love  is  better  for 
being  thus  solely  the  creature  of  imagination; 
I  say  only,  so  it  is  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred instances  of  girlish  infatuation.  In  later 
life,  it  is  different:  in  the  experienced  woman^ 
forwardness  is  always  depravity. 
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With  trembling  steps  and  palpitating  heart, 
Godolphin  sought  the  apartment  in  which  he 
expected  to  find  Lucilla.  There,  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  her  face  covered  with  her  mantle, 
he  beheld  her:  he  hastened  to  that  spot;  he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her;  with  a 
timid  hand  he  removed  the  covering  from  her 
face;  and  through  tears,  and  paleness,  and 
agitation,  his  heart  was  touched  to  the  quick 
by  its  soft  and  loving  expression. 

"  Wilt  thou  forgive  me  ?  "  she  faltered, — 
*•  It  was  thine  own  letter  that  brought  me 
hither.    Now  leave  me,  if  thou  canst  !  " 

'*  Never,  never  !  "  cried  Godolphin,  clasping 
her  to  his  heart.  It  is  fated,  and  I  resist  no 
more.  Love,  tend,  cherish  thee,  I  will  to  my 
last  hour.  I  will  be  all  to  thee  that  human 
ties  can  afford — father,  brother,  lover — all  but 
 "  He  paused;  "all  but  husband,"  whis- 
pered his  conscience,  but  he  silenced  his 
voice. 

I  may  go  with  thee  !  "  said  Lucilla,  in 
wild  ecstacy:  that  was  Jier  only  thought. 

As,  when  the  notion  of  escape  occurs  to  the 
insane,  their  insanity  appears  to  cease;  cour- 
age, prudence,  caution,  invention,  (faculties 
which  they  knew  not  in  sounder  health),  flash 
upon  and  support  them  as  by  an  inspiration;  so, 
a  new  genius  had  seemed  breathed  into  Lucilla 
by  the  idea  of  rejoining  Godolphin.  She  im- 
agined— not  without  justice — that,  could  she 
throw  in  the  way  of  her  return  home  an  ob- 
stacle of  that  worldly  nature  which  he  seemed 
to  dread  she  should  encounter,  his  chief  reason 
for  resisting  her  attachment  would  be  removed. 
Encouraged  by  this  thought,  and  more  than 
ever  transported  by  her  love  since  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  congenial  sentiment;  excited  into 
emulation  by  the  generous  tone  of  his  letter, 
and  softened  into  yet  deeper  weakness  by  its 
tenderness; — she  had  resolved  upon  the  bold 
step  she  adopted.  A  vetti(ri7io  lived  near  the 
gate  of  St.  Sebastian:  she  had  sought  him; 
and  at  sight  of  the  money  which  Godolphin 
had  sent  her,  the  veiturlno  willingly  agreed  to 
transport  her  to  whatever  point  on  the  road  to 
Naples  she  might  desire — nay,  even  to  keep 
pace  with  the  more  rapid  method  of  travelling 
which  Godolphin  pursued.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  departure,  she  had  sought  her  station 
within  sight  of  Godolphin's  palazzo;  and  ten 
minutes  after  his  departure  the  vetturino  bore 
her,  delighted  but  trembling,on  the  same  road. 
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The  Italians  are  ordinarily  good-natured, 
especially  when  they  are  paid  for  it;  and 
courteous  to  females,  especially  if  they  have 
any  suspicion  of  the  influence  of  the  belle  pas- 
sion. The  vetturino  s  foresight  had  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  her  inexperience:  he  had 
reminded  her  of  the  necessity  of  procuring  her 
passport;  and  he  undertook  that  all  other  dif- 
ficulties should  solely  devolve  on  him.  And 
thus  Lucilla  was  now  under  the  same  roof  with 
one  for  whom,  indeed,  she  was  unaware  of  the 
sacrifice  she  made;  but  whom,  despite  of  all 
that  clouded  and  separated  their  after-lot,  she 
loved  to  the  last,  with  a  love  as  reckless  and 
strong  as  then — a  love  passing  the  love  of 
woman,  and  defying  the  common  ordinances 
of  time. 

*  4t  *  *  * 

***** 
***** 

On  the  blue  waters  that  break  with  a  deep 
and  far  voice  along  the  rocks  of  that  delicious 
shore,  above  which  the  mountain  that  rises  be- 
hind Terracina  scatters  to  the  air  the  odors  of 
the  citron  and  the  orange — on  that  sounding 
and  immemorial  sea  the  stars,  like  the  hopes 
of  a  brighter  world  upon  the  darkness  and  un- 
rest of  life,  shone  down  with  a  solemn  but 
tender  light.  On  that  shore  stood  Lucilla  and 
he — the  wandering  stranger — in  whom  she  had 
hoarded  the  peace  and  the  hopes  of  earth. 
Hers  was  the  first  and  purple  flush  of  the  love 
which  has  attained  its  object;  that  sweet  and 
quiet  fulness  of  content — that  heavenly,  all- 
subduing  and  subdued  delight,  with  which  the 
heart  slumbers  in  the  excess  of  its  own  rapture. 
Care — the  forethought  of  change — even  the 
shadowy  and  vague  mournfulness  of  passion 
— are  felt  not  in  those  voluptuous  but  tranquil 
moments.  Like  the  waters  that  rolled,  deep 
and  eloquent,  before  her,  every  feeling  within 
was  but  the  mirror  of  an  all-gentle  and  cloud- 
less heaven.  Her  head  half  declined  upon 
the  breast  of  her  young  lover,  she  caught  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  and  in  it  heard  all  the 
sounds  of  what  was  now  become  to  her  the 
world. 

And  still  and  solitary  deepened  around  them 
the  mystic  and  lovely  night.  How  divine  was 
that  sense  and  consciousness  of  solitude!  how, 
as  it  thrilled  within  them,  they  clung  closer  to 
each  other  !  Theirs  as  yet  was  that  blissful 
and  unsated  time  when  the  touch  of  their 
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hands,  clasped  together,  was  in  itself  a  hap- 
piness of  emotion  too  deep  for  words.  And 
ever,  as  his  eyes  sought  hers,  the  tears  which 
the  sensitiveness  of  her  frame,  the  very  luxury 
of  her  overflowing  heart,  called  forth,  glittered 
in  the  tranquil  stars  a  moment  and  were  kissed 
away.  Do  not  look  up  to  heaven,  my  love," 
whispered  Godolphin,  "  lest  thou  shouldst  think 
of  any  world  but  this  !  " 

Poor-  Lucilla  !  will  any  one  who  idly  glances 
over  this  page  sympathize  one  moment  with 
the  springs  of  thy  brief  joys  and  thy  bitter 
sorrow  !  The  page  on  which,  in  stamping  a 
record  of  thee,  I  would  fain  retain  thy  memory 
from  oblivion;  that  page  is  an  emblem  of  thy- 
self;— a  short  existence, — counfounded  with 
the  herd  to  which  it  has  no  resemblance,  and 
then,  amidst  the  rush  and  tumult  of  the  world, 
forgotten  and  cast  away  for  ever  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Return  to  Lady  Erpingham. — Lady  Erpingham  falls 
ill. — Lord  Erpingham  resolves  to  go  abroad. — Plu- 
tarch upon  musical  instruments. — Party  at  Erping- 
ham House. — Saville  on  society  and  the  taste  for  the 
little. — David  Mandeville. — Women,  their  influence 
and  education. — The  necessity  of  an  object. — Relig- 
ion. 

As,  after  a  long  dream,  we  rise  to  the  occu- 
pations of  life,  even  so,  with  an  awakening 
and  more  active  feeling,  I  return  from  charac- 
ters removed  from  the  ordinary  world — like 
Volktman  *  and  his  daughter — to  the  brilliant 
heroine  of  my  narrative. 

There  is  a  certain  tone  about  London  society 
which  enfeebles  the  mind  without  excitin'?  it; 
and  this  state  of  temperament,  more  than  all 
others,  engenders  satiety.  In  classes  that 
border  upon  the  highest  this  effect  is  less  evi- 
dent; for  in  them — there  is  some  object  to 
contend  for.    Fashion  gives  them  an  induce- 

*  After  all,  an  astrologer — nay,  a  cabalist— is  not  so 
monstrous  a  prodigy  in  the  nineteenth  century !  In  the 
year  1801,  Lackington  published  a  quarto,  entitled 
"Magus:  a  Complete  System  of  Occult  Philosophy; 
treating  of  Alchemy,  the  Cabalistic  Art,  Natural  and 
Celestial  Magic,"  etc. — and  a  very  impudent  publica- 
tion it  is  too.  That  Raphael  should  put  forth  astrolo- 
gical manuals  is  not  a  proof  of  his  belief  in  the  science 
he  professes;  but  that  it  should  answer  to  Raphael  to 
put  them  forth,  shows  a  tendency  to  belief  in  his  pur- 
chasers. 


ment.  They  struggle  to  emulate  the  ton  of  their 
superiors.  It  is  an  ambition  of  trifles,  it  is 
true;  but  is  still  ambition.  It  frets,  it  irritates, 
but  it  keeps  them  alive.  The  great  are  the  true 
victims  of  ennui.  The  more  firmly  seated 
their  rank,  the  more  established  their  position, 
the  more  their  life  stagnates  into  insipidity. 
Constance  was  at  the  height  of  her  wishes.  No 
one  was  so  courted,  so  adored.  One  after  one, 
she  had  humbled  and  subdued  all  those  who, 
before  her  marriage,  had  trampled  on  her 
pride— or,  who  after  it,  had  resisted  her  pre- 
tensions: a  look  from  her  had  become  a 
triumph,  and  a  smile  conferred  a  rank  on  its 
receiver.  But  this  empire  palled  upon  her:  of 
too  large  a  mind  to  be  satisfied  with  petty 
pleasures  and  unreal  distinctions,  she  still  felt 
the  SOMETHING  of  life  was  wanting.  She  was 
not  blessed  or  cursed  (as  it  may  be)  with  chil- 
dren, and  she  had  no  companion  in  her  hus- 
band. There  might  be  times  in  which  she 
regretted  her  choice,  dazzling  as  it  had 
proved; — but  she  complained  not  of  sorrow-, 
but  monotony. 

Political  intrigue  could  not  fill  up  the 
vacuum  of  which  Constance  daily  complained; 
and  of  private  intrigue,  the  then  purity  of  her 
nature  was  incapable.  When  people  have 
really  nothing  to  do,  they  generally  fall  ill 
upon  it;  and  at  length,  the  rich  color  grew  faint 
upon  Lady  Erpingham's  cheek;  her  form 
wasted;  the  physicians  hinted  at  consumption, 
and  recommended  a  warmer  clime.  Lord  Erp- 
ingham seized  at  the  proposition;  he  was  fond 
of  Italy;  he  was  bored  wath  England. 

Very  stupid  people  often  become  very  mus- 
ical: it  is  a  sort  of  pretension  to  intellect  that 
suits  their  capacities.  Plutarch  says  some- 
where, that  the  best  musical  instruments  are 
made  from  the  jaw-bones  of  asses.  Plutarch 
never  made  a  more  sensible  observation. 
Lord  Erpingham  had  of  late  taken  greatly  to 
operas:  he  talked  of  waiting  one  himself;  and 
not  being  a  performer,  he  consoled  himself  by 
becoming  a  patron.  Italy,  therefore,  pre- 
sented to  him  manifold  captivations  —  he 
thought  of  fiddling,  but  he  talked  only  of  his 
wife's  health.  Amidst  the  regrets  of  the  Lon- 
don world,  they  made  their  arrangements,  and 
prepared  to  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  season 
for  the  land  of  Paganini  and  Julius  Caesar. 

Two  nights  before  their  departure,  Lady 
Erpingham  gave  a  farewell  party  to  her  more  in- 
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timate  acquaintance.  Saville,  who  always  con- 
trived to  be  well  with  every  one  who  was  worth 
the  trouble  it  cost  him,  was  of  course  among 
the  guests.  Years  had  somewhat  scathed  him 
since  he  last  appeared  on  our  stage.  Women 
had  ceased  to  possess  much  attraction  for 
his  jaded  eyes:  gaming  and  speculation  had 
gradually  spread  over  the  tastes  once  di- 
rected to  other  pursuits.  His  vivacity  had 
deserted  him  in  great  measure,  as  years  and 
infirmity  began  to  stagnate  and  knot  up  the 
current  of  his  veins;  but  conversation  still 
possessed  for  and  derived  from  him  its  wonted 
attraction.  The  sparkling  jeu  lV esprit  had 
only  sobered  down  into  the  quiet  sarcasm; 
and  if  his  wit  rippled  less  freshly  to  the  breeze 
of  the  present  moment,  it  was  colored  more 
richly  by  the  glittering  sands  which  rolled 
down  from  the  experience  that  overshadowed 
the  current.  For  the  wisdom  of  the  worldly 
is  like  the  mountains  that,  sterile  without, 
conceal  within  them  unprofitable  ore:  only  the 
filings  and  particles  escape  to  the  daylight 
and  sparkle  in  the  wave;  the  rest  wastes  idly 
within.  The  Pactolus  takes  but  the  sand- 
drifts  from  the  hoards  lost  to  use  in  the 
Tmolus. 

And  how,"  said  Saville,"  seating  himself 
by  Lady  Erpingham, — "  how  shall  we  bear 
London  when  you  are  gone  ?  When  society 
— the  everlasting  draught — had  begun  to  pall 
upon  us,  you  threw  your  pearl  into  the  cup; 
and  now  we  are  grown  so  luxurious,  that  we 
shall  never  bear  the  wine  without  the  pearl." 

"  But  the  pearl  gave  no  taste  to  the 
wine:  it  only  dissolved  itself — idly,  and  in 
vain." 

Ah,  my  dear  Lady  Erpingham,  the  dullest 
of  us,  having  once  seen  the  pearl,  could  at 
least  imagine  that  we  were  able  to  appreciate 
the  subtleties  of  its  influence.  Where,  in  this 
little  world  of  tedious  realities,  can  we  find 
anything  even  to  imagine  al)out,  when  you 
abandon  us  ? " 

"  Nay  !  do  you  conceive  that  I  am  so 
ignorant  of  the  frame-work  of  society  as  to 
suppose  that  I  shall  not  be  easily  replaced  ? 
Kmg  succeeds  king,  without  reference  to  the 
merits  of  either:  so,  in  London,  idol  follows 
idol,  though  one  be  of  jewels  and  the  other  of 
brass.  Perhaps,  when  I  return,  I  shall  find 
you  kneeling  to  the  dull  Lady  A  ,  or  wor- 
shipping the  hideous  Lady  Z  ." 
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'  Le  temps  assez  souvent  a  rendu  legitime 
Ce  qui  sembloit  d'abord  ne  se  pouvoir  sans  crime;  " 

answered  Saville,  with  a  mock-heroic  air. 
"  The  fact  is,  that  we  are  an  indolent  people; 
the  person  who  succeeds  the  most  with  us  has 
but  to  push  the  most.    You  know  how  Mrs. 

 ,  in  spite  of  her  red  arms,  her  red  gown, 

her  city  pronunciation,  and  her  city  connec- 
tions, managed — by  dint  of  perseverance  alone 
— to  become  a  dispenser  of  consequence  to 
the  very  countesses  whom  she  at  first  could 
scarcely  coax  into  a  courtesy.  The  person 
who  can  stand  ridicule  and  rudeness  has  only 
to  desire  to  become  the  fashion — she  or  he 
must  be  so  sooner  or  later." 

"  Of  the  immutability  of  one  thing  among 
all  the  changes  I  may  witness  on  my  return, 
at  least  I  am  certain:  no  one  still  will  dare  ta 
think  for  himself.  The  great  want  of  each 
individual  is,  the  want  of  an  opinion  !  For  in- 
stance,— who  judges  of  a  picture  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  painting  ?    Who  does  not  wait 

to  hear  what  Mr.  ,  or  Lord  -,  (one  of 

the  six  or  seven  privileged  connoisseurs),  says 
of  it  ?  Nay,  not  only  the  fate  of  a  single  pic- 
ture, but  of  a  whole  school  of  painting,  de- 
pends upon  the  caprice  of  some  one  of  the  self- 
elected  dictators.    The  King,  or  the  Duke  of 

 ,  has  but  to  love  the  Dutch  School  and 

ridicule  the  Italian,  and  behold  a  Raphael 
will  not  sell,  and  a  Teniers  rises  into  infinite 
value  !  Dutch  representations  of  candlesticks, 
and  boors  are  sought  after  with  the  most  rap- 
turous delight;  the  most  disagreeable  objects 
of  nature  become  the  most  worshipped  treas- 
ures of  art;  and  we  emulate  each  other  in 
testifying  our  exaltation  of  taste  by  contending 
for  the  pictured  vulgarities  by  which  taste  it- 
self is  the  most  essentially  degraded.  Li  fact, 
too,  the  meaner  the  object,  the  more  certain 
it  is  with  us  of  becoming  the  rage.  In  the 
theatre,  we  run  after  the  farce;  in  painting,  we 

worship  the  Dutch  school;  in  " 

Literature  ? "  said  Saville, 
"No  ! — our  literature  still  breathes  of  some- 
thing noble;  but  why  ?  Because  books  do  not 
always  depend  upon  a  clique.  A  book,  in 
order  to  succeed,  does  not  require  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Saville  or  Lady  Erpingham  so  much  as 
a  picture  or  a  ballet." 

"I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  answered  Saville, 
as  he  withdrew  presently  afterwards  to  a  card- 
table,  to  share  in  the  premeditated  plunder  of 
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a  young  banker,  who  was  proud  of  the  honor  | 
of  being  ruined  by  persons  of  rank. 

In  another  part  of  the  rooms,  Constance 
found  a  certain  old  philosopher,  whom  I  will 
call  David  Mandeville.  There  was  something 
about  this  man  that  always  charmed  those 
who  had  sense  enough  to  be  discontented  with 
the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  Microcosm, — 
Society.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  different  from  that  of  others:  there  was  a 
breathing  goodness  in  his  face — an  expansion 
of  mind  on  his  forehead.  You  perceived  at 
once  that  he  did  not  live  among  triflers,  nor 
agitate  himself  with  trifles.  Serenity  beamed 
from  his  look — but  it  was  the  serenity  of 
thought.    Constance  sat  down  by  him. 

''Are  you  not  sorry,"  said  i^Tandeville,  "to 
leave  England  ?  You,  who  have  made  your- 
self the  centre  of  a  circle  which,  for  the  vari- 
eties of  its  fascination,  has  never  perhaps 
been  equalled  in  this  country  ?  Wealth — rank 
— even  wit — others  might  assemble  round 
them:  but  none  ever  before  convened  into 
one  splendid  galaxy  all  who  were  eminent  in 
art,  famous  in  letters,  wise  in  politics,  and 
even  (for  who  but  you  were  ever  above  rival- 
ship  ?)  attractive  in  beauty.  I  should  have 
thought  it  easier  for  us  to  fly  from  the  Armida, 
than  for  the  Armida  to  renounce  the  scene  of 
enchantment — the  scene  in  which  De  Stael 
bowed  to  the  charms  of  her  conversation,  and 
Bryon  celebrated  those  of  her  person," 

We  may  conceive  the  spell  Constance  had 
cast  arround  her,  when  even  philosophy  (and 
Mandeville  of  all  philosophers)  had  learned 
to  flatter:  but  his  flattery  was  sincerity. 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Constance,  sighing,  even  if 
your  compliment  were  altogether  true,  you 
have  mentioned  nothing  that  should  cost  me 
regret.  Vanity  is  one  source  of  happiness 
but  it  does  not  suffice  to  recompense  us  for 
the  absence  of  all  others.  In  leaving  England, 
I  leave  the  scene  of  everlasting  weariness:  I 
am  the  victim  of  a  feeling  of  sameness,  and  I 
look  with  hope  to  the  prospect  of  change." 

"Poor  thing  I  "  said  the  old  philosopher, 
gazing  mournfully  on  a  creature  who,  so 
resplendent  with  advantages,  yet  felt  the 
crumpled  rose-leaf  more  than  the  luxury  of 
the  couch.  "  Wherever  you  go,  the  same  pol- 
ished society  will  present  to  you  the  same 
monotony.  All  courts  are  alike:  men  have 
change  in  action;  but  to  women  of  your  rank, 
5.-22 


all  scenes  are  alike.  You  must  not  look  with- 
out for  an  object — you  must  create  one  with- 
in. To  be  happy  we  must  render  ourselves 
independent  of  others." 

"  Like  all  philosophers,  you  advise  the  Im 
possible,"  said  Constance. 

"  How  so  ?  Have  not  the  generality  of 
your  sex  their  peculiar  o])ject  ?  One  has  the 
welfare  of  her  children;  another  the  interest 
of  her  husband;  a  third  makes  a  passion  of 
economy;  a  fourth  of  extravagance;  a  fifth  of 
fashion;  a  sixth  of  solitude.  Your  friend  yon- 
der is  always  employed  in  nursing  her  own 
health:  hypochondria  supplies  her  with  an  ob- 
ject; she  is  really  happy,  because  she  fancies 
herself  ill.  Every  one  you  name  has  an  ob- 
ject in  life  that  drives  away  ennui,  save  your- 
self." 

"I  have  one  too,"  said  Constance,  smiling, 
"  but  it  does  not  fill  up  all  the  spaces  of  time. 
The  intervals  between  the  acts  are  longer  than 
the  acts  themselves." 

"  Is  your  object  religion  ?  "  asked  Mande- 
ville simply. 

Constance  was  startled:  the  question  was 
novel.  "  I  fear  not,"  said  she,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  with  a  downcast  face. 

"  As  I  thought,"  returned  Mandeville.  "Now 
listen.  The  reason  why  you  feel  weariness 
more  than  those  around  you,  is  solely  be- 
cause your  mind  is  more  expansive.  Small 
minds  easily  find  objects:  trifles  amuse 
them;  but  a  high  soul  covets  things  beyond 
its  daily  reach;  trifles  occupy  its  aim  mechan- 
ically; the  thought  still  wanders  restless.  This 
is  the  case  with  you.  Your  intellect  preys 
upon  itself.  You  would  have  been  happier  if 
your  rank  had  been  less;  "  Constance  winced 
— (she  thought  of  Godolphin;)  "for  then  you 
would  have  been  ambitious,  and  aspired  to  the 
very  rank  that  now  palls  upon  you."  Alande- 
ville  continued — 

"You  women  are  at  once  debarred  from 
public  life,  and  yet  influence  it.  You  are  the 
prisoners,  and  yet  the  despots  of  society.  Have 
you  talents  ?  it  is  criminal  to  indulge  them  in 
public:  and  thus,  as  talent  cannot  be  stifled, 
it  is  misdirected  in  private:  you  seek  ascen- 
dancy over  your  own  limited  circle;  and  what 
should  have  been  genius,  degenerates  into  cun- 
ning. Brought  up  from  your  cradles  to  dis- 
sembling, your  most  beautiful  emotions — your 
finest  principles,  are  always  tinctured  with  arti- 
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fice.  As  your  talents,  being  stripped  of  their 
wings,  are  driven  to  creep  along  the  earth,  and 
imbibe  its  mire  and  clay;  so  are  your  affec- 
tions perpetually  checked  and  tortured  into 
conventional  paths,  and  a  spontaneous  feeling- 
is  punished  as  a  deliberate  crime.  You  are  un- 
taught the  broad  and  sound  principles  of  life: 
all  that  you  know  of  morals  are  its  decencies 
and  forms.  Thus  you  are  incapable  of  estimat- 
ing the  public  virtues  and  the  public  deficiencies 
of  a  brother  or  a  son ;  and  one  reason  why  we 
have  no  Brutus,  is  because_>'^«  have  no  Portia. 
Turkey  has  its  seraglio  for  the  person;  but 
Custom,  in  Europe,  has  also  a  seragilo  for  the 
mind." 

Constance  smiled  at  the  philosopher's  pas- 
sion; but  she  was  a  woman,  and  she  was 
moved  by  it. 

Perhaps,"  said  she,  "  in  the  progress  of 
events,  the  state  of  the  women  may  be  im- 
proved as  well  as  that  of  the  men." 

Doubtless,  at  some  future  stage  of  the 
world.  And  believe  me,  Lady  Erpingham, 
politician  and  schemer  as  you  are,  that  no 
legislative  reform  alone  will  improve  mankind: 
it  is  the  social  state  which  requires  reforma- 
tion." 

But  you  asked  me  some  minutes  since," 
said  Constance,  after  a  pause,  "  if  the  object 
of  my  pursuit  was  religion.  I  disappointed 
but  not  surprised  you  by  my  answer." 

"Yes:  you  grieved  me,  because,  in  your 
case,  religion  would  alone  fill  the  dreary 
vacuum  of  your  time.  For,  with  your  enlarged 
and  cultivated  mind,  you  would  not  view  the 
grandest  of  earthly  questions  in  a  narrow  and 
sectarian  light.  You  would  not  think  religion 
consisted  in  a  sanctified  demeanor,  in  an  os- 
tentatious alms-giving,  in  a  harsh  judgment  of 
all  without  the  pale  of  your  opinions.  You 
would  behold  in  it  a  benign  and  harmonious 
system  of  morality,  which  takes  from  ceremony 
enough  not  to  render  it  tedious  but  impressive. 
The  school  of  the  Bayles  and  Voltaires  is 
annihilated.  Men  begin  now  to  feel  that  to 
philosophize  is  not  to  sneer.  In  Doubt,  we  are 
stopped  short  at  every  outlet  beyond  the  Seiv 
sual.  In  Belief,  lies  the  secret  of  all  our 
valuable  exertion.  Two  sentiments  are  enough 
to  preserve  even  the  idlest  temper  from  stag- 
nation— a  desire  and  a  Jiope.  What  then  can 
we  say  of  the  desire  to  be  useful,  and  the  hope 
to  be  immortal  ?  " 


This  was  language  Constance  had  not  often 
heard  before,  nor  was  it  frequent  in  the  lips  of 
him  who  now  uttered  it.  But  an  interest  in  the 
fate  and  happiness  of  one  in  whom  he  saw  so 
much  to  admire,  had  made  Mandeville  anxious 
that  she  should  entertain  some  principle  which 
he  could  also  esteem.  And  there  was  a  fer- 
vor, a  sincerity,  in  his  voice  and  manner,  that 
thrilled  to  the  very  heart  of  Lady  Erping- 
ham. She  pressed  his  hand  in  silence.  She 
thought  afterwards  of  his  words;  but  worldly 
life  is  not  easily  accessible  to  any  lasting  im- 
pressions save  those  of  vanity  and  love.  Re- 
ligion has  two  sources;  the  habit  of  early 
years,  or  the  process  of  after  thought.  But 
to  Constance  had  not  been  fated  the  advan- 
tage of  the  first;  and  how  can  deep  thought 
of  another  world  be  a  favorite  employment 
with  the  scheming  woman  of  this  ? 

This  is  the  only  time  that  Mandeville  ap- 
pears in  this  work:  a  type  of  the  rarity  of  the 
intervention  of  religious  wisdom  on  the  scenes 
of  real  life  ! 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Saville,  as,  in  departing, 
he  encountered  Constance  by  the  door,  and 
made  his  final  adieus;  "by  the  way,  you  will 
perhaps  meet,  somewhere  in  Italy,  my  old 
young  friend,  Percy  Godolphin.  He  has  not 
been  pleased  to  prate  of  his  whereabout  to  me; 
but  I  hear  that  he  has  been  seen  lately  at 
Naples. 

Constance  colored,  and  her  heart  beat  vio- 
lently; but  she  answered  indifferently,  and 
turned  away. 

The  next  morning  they  set  off  for  Italy.  But 
within  one  week  from  that  day,  what  a  change 
awaited  Constance  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Ambition  vindicated. — The  home  of  Godolphin  and 
Lucilla. — Luciila's  mind. — The  effect  of  happy  love 
on  female  talent. — The  eve  of  farewell. — Lucilla  alone. 
— Test  of  a  woman's  affection. 

O  MUCH-ABUSED  and  highly  slandered  pas- 
sion ! — Passion  rather  of  the  soul  than  the 
heart:  hateful  to  the  pseudo-moralist,  but 
viewed  with  favoring,  though  not  undiscrimi- 
nating  eyes  by  the  true  philosopher:  bright- 
winged  and  august  ambition  !  It  is  well  for 
fools  to  revile  thee,  because  thou  art  liable,  like 
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other  utilities,  to  abuse  !  The  wind  uproots, 
the  oak — but  for  every  oak  it  uproots,  it 
scatters  a  thousand  acorns.  Ixion  embraced 
the  cloud,  but  from  the  embrace  sprang  a  hero. 
'I'hou,  too,  hast  thy  fits  of  violence  and  storm; 
but  without  thee,  life  would  stagnate: — thou, 
too,  embracest  thy  clouds;  but  even  thy  clouds 
have  the  demigods  for  their  offspring  ! 

It  was  the  great  and  prevailing  misfortune 
of  Godolphin's  life,  that  he  had  early  taught 
himself  to  be  superior  to  exertion.  His  talents, 
therefore,  only  preyed  on  himself;  and  instead 
of  the  vigorous  and  daring  actor  of  the  world, 
he  was  alternately  the  indolent  sensualist  or 
the  solitary  dreamer.  He  did  not  view  the 
stir  of  the  great  Babel  as  a  man  with  a  whole- 
some mind  should  do;  and  thus  from  his  in- 
firmities we  draw  a  moral.  The  moral  is  not 
the  worse,  in  that  it  opposes  the  trite  moralities 
of  those  who  would  take  from  action  its  mo- 
tive: the  men  of  genius,  who  are  not  also  men 
of  ambition,  are  either  humorists,  or  vision- 
aries, or  hypochondriacs. 

By  the  side  of  one  of  the  Italian  lakes, 
Godolphin  and  Lucilla  fixed  their  abode;  and 
here  the  young  idealist  for  some  time  imagined 
himself  happy.  Never  until  now  so  fond  of 
nature  as  of  cities,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
enchantment  of  the  Eden  around  him.  He 
spent  the  long  sunny  hours  of  noon  on  the 
smooth  lake,  or  among  the  sheltering  trees  by 
which  it  was  encircled.  The  scenes  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  world  became  to  him  the  food 
of  quiet  meditation,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  thought  did  not  weary  him  with  its 
sameness. 

When  his  steps  turned  homeward,  the  anx- 
ious form  of  Lucilla  waited  for  him:  her  eye 
brightened  at  his  approach,  her  spirit  escaped 
restraint  and  bounded  into  joy:  and  Godol- 
phin, touched  by  her  delight,  became  eager  to 
witness  it;  he  felt  the  magnet  of  a  Home. 
Yet  as  the  first  enthusiasm  of  passion  died 
away,  he  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  Lu- 
cilla was  scarcely  a  companion.  Her  fancy 
Avas  indeed  lively,  and  her  capacity  acute;  but 
experience  had  set  a  confined  limit  to  her 
ideas.  She  had  nothing  save  love,  and  a  fitful 
temperament,  upon  w^hich  she  could  draw  for 
conversation.  Those  whose  education  debars 
them  from  deriving  instruction  from  things, 
have  in  general  the  power  to  extract  amuse- 
ment from  persons: — they  can  talk  of  the  ri- 


diculous Mrs.  So-and-so,  or  the  absurd  Mr. 
Blank.  But  our  lovers  saw  no  society;  and 
thus  their  commune  was  thrown  entirely  on 
their  internal  resources. 

There  was  always  that  in  the  peculiar  mind 
of  Godolphin  which  was  inclined  towards  ideas 
too  refined  and  subtile  even  for  persons  of  cul- 
tivated intellect.  If  Constance  could  scarcely 
comprehend  the  tone  of  his  character,  we  may 
believe  that  to  Lucilla  he  was  wholly  a  mys- 
tery. This,  perhaps,  enhanced  her  love,  but 
the  consciousness  of  it  disappointed  his.  He 
felt  that  what  he  considered  the  noblest  facul- 
ties he  possessed  were  unappreciated.  He  was 
sometimes  angry  with  Lucilla  that  she  loved 
only  those  qualities  in  this  character  which  he 
shared  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  His  specu- 
lative and  Hamlet-like  temper — (let  us  here 
take  Goethe's  view  of  Hamlet,  and  combine  a 
certain  weakness  with  the  finer  traits  of  the 
royal  dreamer) — perpetually  deserted  the  solid 
world,  and  flew  to  aerial  creations.  He  could 
not  appreciate  the  present.  Had  Godolphin 
loved  Lucilla  as  he  once  thought  that  he  should 
love  her,  the  beauties  of  her  character  would 
have  blinded  him  to  its  defects;  but  his  pas- 
sion had  been  too  sudden  to  be  thoroughly 
grounded.  In  had  arisen  from  the  knowledge 
of  her  affection — not  grown  step  by  step  from 
the  natural  bias  of  his  own. 

Between  the  interval  of  liking  and  posses- 
sion, love  (to  be  durable)  should  pass  through 
many  stages.  The  doubt,  the  fear,  the  first 
pressure  of  the  hand,  the  first  kiss,  each  should 
be  an  epoch  for  remembrance  to  cling  to.  In 
moments  of  after  coolness  or  anger,  the  mind 
should  fly  from  the  sated  present  to  the  million 
tender  and  freshening  associations  of  the  past. 
With  these  asssciations  the  affection  renews 
its  youth.  How  vast  a  store  of  melting  re- 
flections, how  countless  an  accumulation  of 
the  spells  that  preserve  constancy,  does  that 
love  forfeit,  in  which  the  memory  only  com- 
mences with  possession. 

And  the  more  delicate  and  thoughtful  our 
nature,  the  more  powerful  are  these  associa- 
tions. Do  they  not  constitute  the  immense 
difference  between  the  love  and  the  intrigue  ? 
All  things  that  savor  of  youth  make  our  most 
exquisite  sensations,  whether  to  experience,  or 
recall: — thus,  in  the  seasons  of  the  year,  we 
prize  the  spring;  and  in  the  effusions  of  the 
heart,  the  courtship. 
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Bautiful,  too,  and  tender — wild  and  fresh  in 
her  tenderness — as  Lucilla  was,  there  was  that 
in  her  character,  in  addition  to  her  want  of  ed- 
ucation, which  did  not  wholly  accord  with 
Godolphin's  preconception  of  the  being  his 
fancy  had  conjured  up.  His  calm  and  pro- 
found nature  desired  one  in  whom  he  could  not 
only  confide,  but,  as  it  were,  repose.  Thus  one 
great  charm  that  had  attracted  him  to  Constance 
was  the  evenness  and  smoothness  of  her  temper. 
But  the  self-formed  mind  of  Lucilla  was  ever 
in  a  bright,  and  to  him  a  wearying  agitation; — 
tears  and  smiles  perpetually  chased  each  other. 
Not  comprehending  his  character,  but  thinking 
only  and  wholly  of  him,  she  distracted  herself 
with  conjectures  and  suspicions,  which  she  was 
too  ingenuous  and  too  impassioned  to  con- 
ceal. After  watching  him  for  hours,  she  would 
weep  that  he  did  not  turn  from  his  books  or 
his  revery  to  search  also  for  her,  with  eyes 
equally  yearning  and  tender  as  her  own.  The 
fear  in  absence,  the  absorbed  devotion  when 
present,  that  absolutely  made  her  existence — 
she  was  wretched  because  he  did  not  recipro- 
cate with  the  same  intensity  of  soul.  She 
could  conceive  nothing  of  love  but  that  which 
she  felt  herself;  and  she  saw,  daily  and  hourly, 
that  in  that  love  he  did  not  sympathize;  and 
therefore  she  embittered  her  life  by  thinking 
that  he  did  not  return  her  affection. 

"  You  wrong  us  both,"  said  he  in  ansvv^er  to 
her  tearful  accusations;  "  but  our  sex  love  dif- 
ferently from  yours." 

"Ah,"  she  replied,  "  I  feel  that  love  has  no 
varieties:  there  is  but  one  love,  but  there  may 
be  many  counterfeits." 

Godolphin  smiled  to  think  how  the  untu- 
tored daughter  of  nature  had  unconsciously 
uttered  the  sparkling  aphorism  of  the  most  arti- 
ficial of  maxim-makers.*  Lucilla  saw  the 
smile,  and  her  tears  flowed  instantly. 

"Thou  mockest  me." 

"Thou  art  a  little  fool,"  said  Godolphin, 
kindly,  and  he  kissed  away  the  storm. 

And  this  was  ever  an  easy  matter.  There 
was  nothing  unfeminine  or  sullen  in  Lucilla's 
irregulated  moods;  a  kind  word— a  kind  caress  I 
— allayed  them  in  an  instant,  and  turned  the 
transient  sorrow  into  sparkling  delight.  But 
they  who  know  how  irksome  is  the  perpetual 
trouble  of  conciliation  to  a  man  meditative  and 
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indolent  like  Godolphin,  will  appreciate  the 
pain  that  even  her  tenderness  occasioned  him. 

There  is  one  thing  very  noticeable  in  women 
when  they  have  once  obtained  the  object  of 
their  life — the  sudden  check  that  is  given  to 
the  impulses  of  their  genius  ! — Content  to 
have  found  the  realization  of  their  chief  hope, 
they  do  not  look  beyond  to  other  but  lesser 
objects,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do  before. 
Hence  we  see  so  many  who,  before  marriage, 
strike  us  with  admiration,  from  the  vividness 
of  their  talents,  and  after  marriage  settle 
down  into  the  mere  machine.  We  wonder 
that  we  ever  feared,  while  we  praised,  the 
brilliancy  of  an  intellect,  that  seems  now 
never  to  wander  from  the  limits  of  house  and 
hearth.  So  with  poor  Lucilla;  her  restless 
mind  and  ardent  genius  had  once  seized  on 
every  object  within  their  reach: — she  had 
taught  herself  music;  she  had  learned  the 
colorings  and  lines  of  art;  not  a  book  came 
in  her  way,  but  she  would  have  sought  to  ex- 
tract from  it  a  new  idea.  But  she  was  now 
with  Godolphin,  and  all  other  occupations  for 
thought  were  gone;  she  had  nothing  beyond 
his  love  to  wish  for,  nothing  beyond  his  char 
acter  to  learn.  He  was  the  circle  of  hope, 
and  her  heart  its  centre;  all  lines  were  equal 
to  that  heart,  so  that  they  touched  him.  It  is 
clear  that  this  devotion  prevented  her,  how- 
ever, from  fitting  herself  to  be  his  companion; 
she  did  not  seek  to  accomplish  herself,  but  to 
study  him:  thus,  in  her  extreme  love  was  an- 
other reason  why  that  love  was  not  adequately 
returned. 

But  Godolphin  felt  all  the  responsibility 
that  he  had  taken  on  himself.  He  felt  how 
utterly  the  happiness  of  this  poor  and  solitary 
child — for  a  child  she  was  in  character,  and 
almost  in  years — depended  upon  him.  He 
roused  himself,  therefore,  from  his  ordinary 
selfishness,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  way  to  the 
irritation  which  she  unknowingly  but  con- 
stantly kept  alive.  The  balmy  and  delicious 
climate,  the  liquid  serenity  of  the  air,  the 
majestic  repose  with  which  Nature  invested 
the  loveliness  that  surrounded  their  home, 
contributed  to  soften  and  calm  his  mind. 
And  he  had  persuaded  Lucilla  to  look  without 
despair  upon  his  occasional  although  short  ab- 
sences. Sometimes  he  passed  two  or  three 
weeks  at  Rome,  sometimes  at  Naples  or  Flor- 
ence.   He  knew  so  well  how  necessary  such 
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intervals  of  absence  arc  to  the  preservation  of 
love,  to  the  defeat  of  that  satiety  which  creeps 
over  us  with  custom,  that  he  had  resolutely- 
enforced  it  as  a  necessity,  although  always 
under  the  excuse  of  business — a  plea  that  Lu- 
cilla  could  understand  and  not  resist;  for  the 
word  business  seemed  to  her  like  destiny — a 
call  that,  however  odious,  we  cannot  disobey. 
At  first,  indeed,  she  was  disconsolate  at  the 
absence  only  of  two  days;  but  when  she  saw 
how  eagerly  her  lover  returned  to  her,  with 
what  a  fresh  charm  he  listened  to  her  voice  or 
her  song,  she  began  to  confess  that  even  in 
the  evil  might  be  good. 

By  degrees  he  accustomed  her  to  longer  in- 
tervals; and  Lucilla  relieved  the  dreariness  of 
the  time  by  the  thousand  little  plans  and  sur- 
prises with  which  women  delight  iu  receiving 
the  beloved  wanderer  after  absence.  His 
departure  was  a  signal  for  a  change  in  the 
house,  the  gardens,  the  arbor;  and  when  she 
was  tired  with  these  occupations,  she  was  not 
forbidden  at  least  to  write  to  him  and  receive 
his  letters.  Daily  intoxication  !  and  men's 
words  are  so  much  kinder  when  written,  than 
they  are  when  uttered  !  Fortunately  for  Lu- 
cilla, her  early  habits,  and  her  strange  qualities 
of  mind,  rendered  her  independent  of  com- 
panionship and  fond  of  solitude. 

Often  Godolphin,  who  could  not  conceive 
how  persons  without  education  could  entertain 
themselves,  taking  pity  on  her  loneliness  and 
seclusion,  would  say. 

"  But  how,  Lucilla,  have  you  passed  this 
long  day,  that  I  have  spent  away  from  you  ? — 
among  the  woods  or  on  the  lake  ?  " 

And  Lucilla,  delighted  to  recount  to  him 
the  history  of  her  hours,  would  go  over  each 
mcident,  and  body  forth  every  thought  that 
had  occurred  to  her,  with  a  grave  and  serious 
minuteness  that  evinced  her  capabilities  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  world. 

In  this  manner  they  passed  somewhat  more 
than  two  years;  and,  in  spite  of  the  human 
alloy,  it  was  perhaps  the  happiest  period  of 
Godolphin's  life,  and  the  one  that  the  least 
disappointed  his  too-exacting  imagination. 
Lucilla  had  had  one  daughter,  but  she  died  a 
few  weeks  after  birth.  She  wept  over  the  per- 
ished flower,  but  was  not  inconsolable;  for,  be- 
fore its  loss,  she  had  taught  herself  to  think 
no  affliction  could  be  irremediable  that  did 
not  happen  to  Godolphin.    Perhaps  Godolphin 


was  the  more  grieved  of  the  two;  men  of  his 
character  are  fond  of  the  occupation  of  watch- 
ing the  growth  of  minds:  they  put  in  practice 
their  chimeras  of  education.  Happy  child,  to 
have  escaped  an  experiment  ! 

It  was  the  eve  before  one  of  Godolphin's 
periodical  excursions,  and  it  was  Rome  that 
he  proposed  to  visit;  Godolphin  had  lingered 
about  the  lake  until  the  sun  had  set;  and 
Lucilla,  grown  impatient,  went  forth  to  seek 
him.  The  day  had  been  sultry,  and  now  a 
sombre  and  breathless  calm  hung  over  the 
deepening  eve.  The  pines,  those  gloomy 
children  of  the  forest,  which  shed  something 
of  melancholy  and  somewhat  of  sternness  over 
the  brighter  features  of  an  Italian  landscape, 
drooped  heavily  in  the  breezeless  air.  As  she 
came  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  its  waves  lay 
dark  and  voiceless;  only,  at  intervals,  the  surf, 
fretting  along  the  pebbles,  made  a  low  and 
dreary  sound,  or  from  the  trees  some  lingering 
songster  sent  forth  a  shrill  and  momentary 
note,  and  then  again  all  became 

"  An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 
A  silent  sleeping  there." 

There  was  a  spot  where  the  trees,  receding 
in  a  ring,  left  some  bare  and  huge  fragments  of 
stone  uncovered  by  verdure.  It  was  the  only 
spot  around  that  rich  and  luxuriant  scene  that 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  soft  spirit  of  the 
place:  might  I  indulge  a  fanciful  comparison, 
I  should  say  that  it  was  like  one  desolate  and 
gray  remembrance  in  the  midst  of  a  career 
of  pleasure.  On  this  spot  Godolphin  now 
stood  alone,  looking  along  the  still  and  purple 
waters  that  lay  before  him.  Lucilla,  with  a 
light  step,  climbed  the  rugged  stones,  and, 
touching  his  shoulder,  reproached  him  with 
a  tender  playfulness  for  his  truancy. 

"Lucilla,"  said  he,  when  peace  was  restored, 
"  what  impressions  does  this  dreary  and  pro- 
phetic pause  of  nature,  before  the  upgathering 
of  the  storm,  create  in  you  ?  Does  it  inspire 
you  with  melancholy,  or  thought,  or  fear?  " 

"  I  see  my  star,"  answered  Lucilla,  pointing 
to  a  far  and  solitary  orb,  which  hung  islanded 
in  a  sea  of  cloud,  that  swept  slowly  and  blackly 
onward: 

"  I  sea  my  star,  and  I  think  more  of  that 
little  light  than  of  the  darkness  around  it." 

"  But  it  will  presently  be  buried  among  the 
clouds,"  said  Godolphin,  smiling  at  that  su- 
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perstition  which  Lucilla  had  borrowed  from 
her  father. 

"  But  the  clouds  pass  away,  and  the  star  en- 
dures." 

"  You  are  of  a  sanguine  nature,  my  Lucilla." 
Lucilla  sighed. 

"  Why  that  sigh,  dearest  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  thinking  how  little  even  those 
who  love  us  most,  know  of  us  !  I  never  tell 
my  disquiet  and  sorrow.  There  are  times  when 
thou  wouldst  not  think  me  too  warmly  ad- 
dicted to  hope  !  " 

"  And  what,  poor  idler,  have  you  to  fear  ?  " 

"  Hast  thou  never  felt  it  possible  that  thou 
couldst  love  me  less  ?" 
Never  !  " 

Lucilla  raised  her  large  searching  eyes,  and 
gazed  eagerly  on  his  face,  but  in  its  calm  fea- 
tures and  placid' brow  she  saw  no  ground  for 
augury,  whether  propitious  or  evil.  She 
turned  away. 

I  cannot  think,  Lucilla,"  said  Godolphin, 
*'  that  you  ever  direct  those  thoughts  of  yours, 
wandering  although  they  be,  to  the  future. 
Do  they  ever  extend  to  the  space  of  some  ten 
or  twenty  years  ?  " 

"  No.  But  one  year  may  contain  the  whole 
history  of  my  future." 

As  she  spoke  the  clouds  gathered  together 
round  the  solitary  star  to  which  Lucilla  had 
pointed.  The  storm  was  at  hand;  they  felt  its 
approach,  and  turned  homeward. 

There  is  something  more  than  ordinarily 
fearful  in  the  tempests  that  visit  those  soft 
and  garden  climes.  The  unfrequency  of  such 
violent  changes  in  the  mood  of  nature  serves 
to  appal  us  as  with  an  omen;  it  is  like  a  sud- 
den affliction  in  the  midst  of  happiness — or  a 
wound  from  the  hand  of  one  we  love.  For 
the  stroke  for  which  we  are  not  prepared  we 
have  rather  despondency  than  resistance. 

As  they  reached  their  home,  the  heavy  rain- 
drops began  to  fall.  They  stood  for  some 
minutes  at  the  casement,  watching  the  corus- 
cations of  the  lightning  as  it  played  over  the 
black  and  heavy  waters  of  the  lake.  Lucilla, 
whom  the  influences  of  nature  always  strangely 
and  mysteriously  affected,  clung  pale  and 
almost  trembling  to  Godolphin;  but  even  in 
her  fear  there  was  delight  in  being  so  near  to 
him,  in  whose  love  alone  she  thought  there 
was  protection.  Oh  !  what  luxury  so  dear  to 
a  woman  as  is  the  sense  of  dependence!  Poor 
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Lucilla  !  it  was  the  last  evening  she  ever  spent 
with  one  whom  she  worshipped  so  entirely. 

Godolphin  remained  up  longer  than  Lucilla; 
when  he  joined  her  in  her  room,  the  storm  had 
ceased;  and  he  found  her  standing  by  the 
open  window,  and  gazing  on  the  skies  that 
were  now  bright  and  serene.  Far  in  the  deep 
stillness  of  midnight  crept  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  hushed  once  more  into  silence,  and  re- 
flecting the  solemn  and  unfathomable  stars. 
That  chain  of  hills,  which  but  to  name, 
awakens  countless  memories  of  romance, 
stretched  behind — their  blue  and  dim  summits 
melting  into  the  skies,  and  over  one,  higher 
than  the  rest,  paused  the  new-risen  moon,  sil- 
vering the  firs  beneath,  and  farther  down, 
breaking  with  one  long  and  yet  mellower  track 
of  light,  over  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

As  Godolphin  approached,  he  did  so,  uncon- 
sciously, with  a  hushed  and  noiseless  step. 
There  is  something  in  the  quiet  of  nature  like 
worship;  it  is  as  if,  from  the  breathless  heart 
of  Things,  went  up  a  prayer  or  a  homage  to 
the  Arch-Creator.  One  feels  subdued  by  a 
stillness  so  utter  and  so  august;  it  extends  it- 
self to  our  own  sensations,  and  deepens  into 
an  awe. 

Both,  then,  looked  on  in  silence,  indulging 
it  may  be  different  thoughts.  At  length,  Lu- 
cilla said  softly: — Tell  me,  hast  thou  really 
no  faith  in  my  father's  creed  ?  Are  the  stars 
quite  dumb  ?  Is  there  no  truth  in  their 
movements,  no  prophecy  in  their  lustre  ?  " 

"My  Lucilla,  reason  and  experience  tell  us 
that  the  astrologers  nurse  a  dream  that  has  no 
reality." 

Reason  I  well  ! — Experience  ! — why,  did 
not  thy  father's  mortal  illness  hurry  thee  from 
home  at  the  very  time  in  which  mine  foretold 
thy  departure  and  its  cause  ?  I  was  then  but 
a  child;  yet  I  shall  never  forget  the  paleness 
of  thy  cheek  when  my  father  uttered  his  pre- 
diction." 

"  I,  too,  was  almost  a  child  then,  Lucilla." 

"  But  that  prediction  was  verified  ?  " 

"  It  was  so;  but  how  many  did  Volktman 
utter  that  were  never  verified  ?  In  true  science 
there  are  no  chances — no  uncertainties." 

"  And  my  father,"  said  Lucilla,  unheeding 
the  answer,  always  foretold  that  thy  lot  and 
mine  were  to  be  entwined." 

"And  the  prophecy,  perhaps,  disposed  you 
to  the  fact.    You  might  never  have  loved  me, 
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Lucilla,  if  your  thoughts  had  not  been  driven 
to  dwell  upon  me  by  the  prediction." 

"Nay;  I  thought  of  thee  before  I  heard 
the  prophecy." 

"But  your  father  foretold  ine^  dearest — 
cross  and  disappointment  in  my  love — was  he 
not  wrong  ?  am  I  not  blest  with  you  ! 

Lucilla  threw  herself  into  her  lover's  arms, 
and,  as  she  kissed  him,  murmured,  "  Ah  if  I 
could  make  thee  happy  !  " 

The  next  day,  Godolphin  departed  for  Rome. 
Lucilla  was  more  dejected  at  his  departure 
than  she  had  been  even  in  his  earliest  absence. 
The  winter  was  now  slowly  approaching,  and 
the  weather  was  cold  and  dreary.  That  year 
it  was  unusually  rainy  and  tempestuous,  and 
as  the  wild  gusts  howled  around  her  solitary 
home — how  solitary  now  ! — or  she  heard  the 
big  drops  hurrying  down  on  the  agitated  lake, 
she  shuddered  at  her  own  despondent  thoughts, 
and  dreaded  the  gloom  and  lonliness  of  the 
lengthened  night.  For  the  first  time  since  she 
had  lived  with  Godolphin  she  turned,  but  dis- 
consolately, to  the  company  of  books. 

Works  of  all  sorts  filled  their  home,  but  the 
spell  that  once  spoke  to  her  from  the  page 
was  broken.  If  the  book  was  not  of  love,  it 
possessed  no  interest; — if  of  love,  she  thought 
the  description  both  tame  and  false.  No  one 
ever  painted  love  so  as  fully  to  satisfy  another: 
— to  some  it  is  too  florid — to  some  too  common- 
place; the  god,  like  other  gods,  has  no  like- 
ness on  earth;  and  every  wave  on  which  the 
star  of  passion  beams,  breaks  the  lustre  into 
different  refractions  of  light. 

As  one  day  she  was  turning  listlessly  over 
some  books  that  had  been  put  aside  by  Godol- 
phin in  a  closet,  and  hoping  to  find  one  that 
contained,  as  sometimes  happened,  his  com- 
ments or  at  least  his  marks — she  was  somewhat 
startled  to  find  among  them  several  volumes 
which  she  remembered  to  have  belonged  to  her 
father.  Godolphin  had  bought  them  after 
Volktman's  death,  and  put  them  by  as  relics 
of  his  singular  friend,  and  as  samples  of  the 
laborious  and  self-willed  aberration  of  the 
human  intellect. 

Few  among  these  works  could  Lucilla  com- 
prehend, for  they  were  chiefly  in  other  tongues 
than  the  only  two  with  she  was  acquainted. 
But  some,  among  which  were  manuscripts  by 
her  father,  beautifully  written,  and  curiously 
ornamented,  (some  of  the  chief  works  on  the 


vainer  sciences  are  only  to  be  found  in  manu- 
script), she  could  contrive  to  decipher  by  a 
little  assistance  from  her  memory,  in  recalling 
the  signs  and  hieroglyphics  which  her  father 
had  often  explained  to  her,  and,  indeed, 
caused  her  to  copy  out  for  him  in  his  cal- 
culations. Always  possessing  an  untaxed 
and  unquestioned  belief  in  the  astral  powers, 
she  now  took  some  interest  in  reading  of 
their  mysteries.  Her  father,  secretly,  per- 
haps, hoping  to  bequeath  his  name  to  the  grati- 
tude of  some  future  Hermes,  had  in  his  man- 
uscripts reduced  into  a  system  many  scat- 
tered theories  of  others,  and  many  dogmas  of 
his  own.  Over  these,  for  they  were  simpler 
and  easier  than  the  crabbed  and  mystical  spec- 
ulations in  the  printed  book,  she  more  es- 
pecially pored;  and  she  was  not  sorry  at  find- 
ing fresh  reasons  for  her  untutored  adoration 
of  the  stars  and  apparitions  of  the  heavens. 

Still,  however,  these  bewildering  researches 
made  but  a  small  part,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  the  occupation  of  her  thoughts.  To 
write  to,  and  hear  from,  Godolphin  had  become 
to  her  more  necessary  than  ever,  and  her 
letters  were  fuller  and  more  minute  in  their 
details  of  love  than  even  in  the  period  of  their 
first  passion.  Wouldst  thou  know,  if  the 
woman  thou  lovest  still  loves  thee,  trust  not 
her  spoken  words,  her  present  smiles;  examine 
her  letters  in  absence,  see  if  she  dwells,  as  she 
once  did,  upon  trifles  —hwt  trifles  relating  to 
thee.  The  things  which  the  indifferent  forget 
are  among  the  most  treasured  meditations  of 
love. 

But  Lucilla  was  not  satisfied  with  the  letters 
— frequent  as  they  were — that  she  received  in 
answer;  they  were  kind,  affectionate,  but  the 
something  was  wanting.  "  The  best  part  of 
beauty  is  that  which  no  picture  can  express." 
That  which  the  heart  most  asks,  is  that  which 
no  words  can  convey.  Honesty — patriotism 
— religion— these  have  had  tbeir  hypocrites 
for  life; — but  passion  permits  only  momentary 
dissemblers. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Godolphin  at  Rome.— The  cure  tor  a  morbid  idealism. 
—His  embarrassment  in  regard  to  Lucilla.— The 
rencontre  with  an  old  friend. — The  Colosseum.— A 
surprise^ 

I    Godolphin  arrived  at  Rome:  it  was  thronged 
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with  English.  Among  them  were  some  whom 
he  remembered  with  esteem  in  England.  He 
had  grown  a  little  weary  of  his  long  solitude, 
and  he  entered  with  eagerness  into  the  society 
of  those  who  courted  him.  He  was  still  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest  to  the  idle;  and  as  men 
grow  older,  they  become  less  able  to  dispense 
with  attention.  He  was  pleased  to  find  his 
own  importance,  and  he  tasted  the  sweets  of 
companionsnip  with  more  gust  than  he  had 
yet  done.  His  talents,  buried  in  obscurity,  and 
uncalled  forth  by  the  society  of  Lucilla,  were 
now  perpetually  tempted  into  action,  and  stim- 
ulated by  reward.  It  had  never  before  ap- 
peared to  him  so  charming  a  thing  to  shine; 
for,  before,  he  had  been  sated  with  even  that 
pleasure.  Now,  from  long  relaxation,  it  had 
become  new;  vanity  had  recovered  its  nice 
perception.  He  was  no  longer  so  absorbed  as 
he  had  been  by  visionary  images.  He  had 
given  his  fancy  food  in  his  long  solitude,  and 
with  its  wild  co-mate;  and  being  somewhat 
disappointed  in  the  result,  the  living  world  be- 
came to  him  a  fairer  prospect  than  it  had 
seemed  while  the  world  of  imagination  was  un- 
tried. ^  Nothing  more  confirms  the  health  of 
the  mind,  than  induging  its  favorite  infirmity 
to  its  own  cure.  So  Goethe,  in  his  memoirs, 
speaking  of  Werther,  remarks,  that  "  the  com- 
position of  that  extravagant  work  cured  his 
character  of  extravagance." 

Godolphin  thought  often  of  Lucilla;  but  per- 
haps, if  the  truth  of  his  heart  were  known  even 
to  himself,  a  certain  sentiment  of  pain  and 
humiliation  was  associated  with  the  tenderness 
of  his  remembrance,  With  her  he  had  led  a 
life,  romantic,  it  is  true,  but  somewhat  effemi- 
nate; and  he  thought  now,  surrounded  by  the 
gay  and  freshening  tide  of  the  world,  some- 
what mawkish  in  its  romance.  He  did  not 
experience  a  desire  to  return  to  the  still  lake 
and  the  gloomy  pines; — he  felt  that  Lucilla 
did  not  suffice  to  make  his  world.  He  would 
have  wished  to  Ijring  her  to  Rome;  to  live 
with  her  more  in  public  than  he  had  hitherto 
done;  to  conjoin,  in  short,  her  society,  with  the 
more  recreative  dissipation  of  the  world;  but 
there  were  many  o])staclcs  to  this  plan  in  his 
fastidious  imagination.  So  new  to  the  world, 
its  ways,  its  fashions,  so  strange  and  infantine 
in  all  things,  as  Lucilla  was,  he  trembled  to 
expose  her  inexperience  to  the  dangers  that 
would  beset  it.    He  kne\v  that  his    friends  " 


would  pay  very  little  respect  to  her  reserve, 
and  that  for  one  so  lovely  and  unhackneyed, 
the  snares  of  the  wildest  and  most  subtle 
adepts  of  intrigue  would  be  set.  Godolphin 
did  not  undervalue  Lucilla' s  pure  and  devoted 
heart;  but  he  knew  that  the  only  sure  antidote 
against  the  dangers  of  the  world  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world. 

There  was  nothing  in  Lucilla  that  ever 
promised  to  attain  that  knowledge;  her  very 
nature  seemed  to  depend  on  her  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  others.  Joined  to  this  fear  and 
a  confused  sentiment  of  delicacy  towards  her, 
a  certain  remorseful  feeling  in  himself  made 
him  dislike  bringing  their  connection  immedi- 
ately before  the  curious  and  malignant  world: 
so  much  had  circumstance,  and  Lucilla's  own 
self-willed  temper  and  uncalculating  love, 
contributed  to  drive  the  poor  girl  into  his 
arms, — and  so  truly  had  he  chosen  the  gen- 
erous not  the  selfish  part,  until  passion  and 
nature  were  exposed  to  a  temptation  that 
could  have  been  withstood  by  none  but  the 
adherent  to  sterner  principles  than  he  (the 
creature  of  indolence  and  feeling)  had  ever 
clung  to — that  Godolphin,  viewing  his  habits 
— his  education — his  whole  bias  and  frame  of 
mind — the  estimates  and  customs  of  the  world 
— may  not,  perhaps,  be  very  rigidly  judged  for 
the  nature  of  his  tie  to  Lucilla. 

But  I  do  not  seek  to  excuse  it,  nor  did  he 
wholly  excuse  it  to  himself.  The  image  of 
Volktman  often  occurred  to  him,  and  always 
in  reproach.  Living  with  Lucilla  in  a  spot 
only  trod  by  Italians,  so  indulgent  to  love,  and 
where  the  whisper  of  shame  could  never  reach 
her  ear,  or  awaken  his  remorse,  her  state  did 
not,  however,  seem  to  her  or  himself  degraded, 
and  the  purity  of  her  girlish  mind  almost  for- 
I  bade  the  intrusion  of  the  idea.  But  to  bring 
I  her  into  public — among  his  own  countrymen — 
and  to  feel  that  the  generous  and  devoted  girl, 
now  so  unconscious  of  sm,  would  be  rated  by 
English  eyes  with  the  basest  and  most  aban- 
doned of  the  sex, — with  the  glorifiers  in  vice  or 
the  hypocrites  for  money, — this  was  a  thought 
which  he  could  not  contemplate,  and  which  he 
felt  he  would  rather  pass  his  life  in  solitude 
than  endure.  But  this  very  feeling  gave  an 
embarrassment  to  his  situation  with  Lucilla, 
and  yet  more  fixedly  combined  her  image  with 
that  of  a  wearisome  seclusion  and  an  eternal 
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From  the  thought  of  Lucilla,  coupled  with  its 
many  embarrassments,  Godolphin  turned  with 
avidity  to  the  easy  enjoyments  of  life — enjoy- 
ments that  ask  no  care  and  dispense  with  the 
trouble  of  reflection. 

But  among  the  visitors  to  Rome,  the  one 
whose  sight  gave  to  Godolphin  the  greatest 
pleasure  was  his  old  friend  Augustus  Saville. 
A  decaying  constitution,  and  a  pulmonary  at- 
tack in  especial,  had  driven  the  accomplished 
voluptuary  to  a  warmer  climate.  The  meeting 
of  the  two  friends  was  quite  characteristic: 
it  was  at  a  soiree  at  an  English  house.  Saville 
had  managed  to  get  up  a  whist-table. 

"  Look,  Saville,  there  is  Godolphin,  your 
old  friend  I  "  cried  the  host,  who  was  looking 
on  the  game,  and  waiting  to  cut  in. 

"Hist!"  said  Saville;  "don't  direct  his 
attention  to  me  until  after  the  odd  trick  !  " 

Notwithstanding  this  coolness  when  a  point 
was  is  in  question,  Saville  was  extremely  glad 
to  meet  his  former  pupil.  They  retired  into  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  talked  over  the  world. 
Godolphin  hastened  to  turn  the  conversation 
on  Lady  Erpingham. 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Saville,  "  I  see  from  your 
questions,  and  yet  more  your  tone  of  voice, 
that  although  it  is  now  several  years  since 
you  met,  you  still  preserve  the  sentiment — the 
weakness — Ah  I — bah  !  " 

"Pshaw!"  said  Godolphin;  "I  owe  her 
revenge,  not  love.  But  Erpingham  ?  Does 
she  love  him  ?    He  is  handsome." 

"  Erpingham  ?  What  —  you  have  not 
heard  " 

"  Heard  what  ?  ' 

"Oh,  nothing:  but,  pardon  me,  they  wait 
for  me  at  the  card-table.  I  should  like  to  stay 
with  you,  but  you  know  one  must  not  be  selfish; 
the  table  would  be  broken  up  without  me. 
No  virtue  without  self-sacrifice — eh  ?  " 

"  But  one  moment.  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  Erpinghams  ?  have  they  quarrelled  ?  " 

"Quarrelled?  —  bah?  Quarrelled  —  no;  I 
dare  say  she  likes  him  better  now  than  ever 
she  did  before."  And  vSaville  limped  away  to 
the  table. 

Godolphin  remained  for  some  time  ab- 
stracted and  thoughtful.  At  length,  just  as 
he  was  going  away,  Saville,  who,  having  an 
unpayable  hand  and  a  bad  partner,  had  some- 
what lost  his  interest  in  the  game,  looked 
up  and  beckoned  to  him. 


"  Godolphin,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  to  escort 
a  lady  to  see  the  lions  to-morrow;'  a  widow — a 
rich  widow;  handsome,  too.  Do,  for  charity's 
sake,  accompany  us,  or  meet  us  at  the  Colos- 
seum. How  well  that  sounds — eh?  About 
two." 

Godolphin  fefused  at  first,  but  being  pressed, 
assented. 

Not  surrounded  by  the  lesser  glories  of 
modern  Rome,  but  girt  with  the  mighty  deso- 
lation of  the  old  City  of  Romulus,  stands  the 
most  wonderful  monument,  perhaps,  in  the 
world,  of  imperial  magnificence — the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  to  which,  it  has  been  believed, 
the  colossal  statue  of  the  worst  of  emperors 
gave  that  name  (the  Colosseum),  allied  with 
the  least  ennobling  remembrances,  yet  giving 
food  to  the  loftiest  thoughts.  The  least  en- 
nobling remembrances;  for  what  can  be  more 
degrading  than  the  amusements  of  a  degraded 
people,  who  reserved  meekness  for  their  ty- 
rants, and  lavished  ferocity  on  their  shows  ? 
From  that  of  the  wild  beast  to  that  of  the 
Christian  martyr,  blood  has  been  the  only 
sanctification  of  this  temple  to  the  Arts. 

The  history  of  the  Past  broods  like  an  air 
over  those  mighty  arches;  but  Memory  can 
find  no  reminiscence  worthy  of  the  spot.  The 
amphitheatre  was  not  built  until  history  had 
become  a  record  of  the  vice  and  debasement 
of  the  human  race.  The  Faun  and  the  Dryad 
had  deserted  the  earth;  no  sweet  superstition, 
the  faith  of  the  grotto  and  the  green  hill,  could 
stamp  with  a  delicate  and  undying  spell  the 
labors  of  man.  Nor  could  the  ruder  but 
august  virtues  of  the  heroic  age  give  to  the 
tradition  of  the  arch  and  column  some  stirring 
remembrance  or  exalting  thought.  Not  only 
the  warmth  of  fancy,  but  the  greatness  of  soul 
was  gone:  the  only  triumph  left  to  genius  was 
to  fix  on  its  page  the  gloomy  vices  which  made 
the  annals  of  the  world.  Tacitus  is  the 
Historian  of  the  Colosseum.  But  the  very 
darkness  of  the  past  gives  to  the  thoughts 
excited  within  that  immense  pile  a  lofty  but 
mournful  character.  A  sense  of  vastness,  for 
which,  as  we  gaze,  we  cannot  find  words,  but 
which  bequeaths  thoughts  that  our  higher 
faculties  would  not  willingly  forego,  creeps 
within  us  as  we  gaze  on  this  Titan  relic  of 
gigantic  crimes  for  ever  passed  away  from  the 
world. 

And  not  only  within  the  scene,  but  around 
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the  scene,  what  voices  of  old  float  upon  the 
air  !  Yonder  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constan- 
tine,  its  Corinthian  arcades,  and  the  history  of 
Trajan  sculptured  upon  its  marble;  the  dark 
and  gloomy  verdure  of  the  Palatine;  the  ruins 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars;  the  Mount  of 
Fable,  of  Fame,  of  Luxury,  (the  a?hree  Epochs 
of  Nations);  the  habitation  of  Saturn;  the 
home  of  Tully;  the  site  of  the  Golden  House 
of  Nero  !  Look  at  your  feet, — look  around; 
the  waving  weed,  the  broken  column — Time's 
witness,  and  the  Earthquake's.  In  that  con- 
trast between  grandeur  and  decay, — in  the  un- 
utterable and  awful  solemnity  that,  while  rife 
with  the  records  of  past  ages,  is  sad  also  with 
their  ravage,  you  have  felt  the  nature  of  etern- 
ity  : 

Through  this  vast  amphitheatre,  and  giving 
way  to  such  meditations,  Godolphin  passed  on 
alone,  the  day  after  his  meeting  with  Saville; 
and  at  the  hour  he  had  promised  the  latter  to 
seek  him,  he  mounted  the  wooden  staircase 
which  conducts  the  stranger  to  the  wonders 
above  the  arena,  and  by  one  of  the  arches  that 
looked  over  the  still  pines  that  slept  afar  off 
in  the  sun  of  noon,  he  saw  a  female  in  deep 
mourning,  whom  Saville  appeared  to  be  ad- 
dressing. He  joined  them;  the  female  turned 
round,  and  he  beheld,  pale  and  saddened,  but 
how  glorious  still,  the  face  of  Constance  ! 

To  him  the  interview  was  unexpected,  by 
her  foreseen.  The  color  flushed  over  her 
cheek,  the  voice  sank  inaudible  within.  But 
Godolophin's  emotion  was  more  powerful  and 
uncontrolled:  violent  tremblings  literally  shook 
him  as  he  stood:  he  gasped  for  breath:  the 
sight  of  the  dead  returned  to  earth  would  have 
affected  him  less. 

In  this  immense  ruin — in  the  spot  where, 
most  of  earth,  man  feels  the  insignificance  of 
an  individual  life,  or  of  the  rapid  years  over 
which  it  extends,  he  had  encountered,  suddenly, 
the  being  who  had  colored  all  his  existence. 
He  was  reminded  at  once  of  the  grand  epoch 
of  his  life,  and  of  its  utter  unimportance.  But 
these  are  the  thoughts  that  would  occur 
rather  to  u.  than  him.  Thought  at  that 
moment  was  an  intolerable  flash  that  burst  on 
him  for  an  instant,  and  then  left  all  m  dark- 
ness. He  clung  t^j  the  shattered  corridor  for 
support.  Constance  seemed  touched  and  sur- 
prised by  so  overwhelming  an  emotion,  and  the 
habitual  hypocrisy  in  which  women  are  reared. 


and  by  which  they  learn  to  conceal  the  senti- 
ments they  experience,  and  affect  those  they 
do  not,  came  to  her  assistance  and  his  own. 

"  It  is  many  years,  Mr,  Godolphin,"  said 
she  in  a  collected  but  soft  voice,  since  we 
met." 

"  Years  !  "  repeated  Godolphin,  vaguely;  and 
approaching  her  with  a  slow  and  faltering  step. 
"Years  !  you  have  not  numbered  them  ! " 

Saville  had  retired  a  few  steps  on  Godol- 
phin's  arrival,  and  had  watched  with  a  sardonic 
yet  indifferent  smile  the  proof  of  his  friend's 
weakness.  He  now  joined  Godolphin,  and 
said, — 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  my  dear  Godolphin, 
for  not  apprising  you  before  of  Lady  Erping- 
ham's  arrival  at  Rome.  But  a  delight  is  per- 
haps the  greater  for  being  sudden." 

The  word  Erpingham  thrilled  displeasingly 
through  Godolphin's  veins;  in  some  measure 
it  restored  him  to  himself.  He  bowed  coldly, 
and  muttered  a  few  ceremonious  words;  and 
while  he  was  yet  speaking,  some  stragglers 
that  had  belonged  to  Lady  Erpingham's  party 
came  up.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  self- 
possession  of  both,  they,  the  once  lovers,  were 
separated  from  each  other.  But  whenever 
Constance  turned  her  glance  to  Godolphin,  she 
saw  those  large,  searching,  melancholy  eyes, 
whose  power  she  well  recalled,  fixed  unmov- 
ingly  on  her,  as  seeking  to  read  in  her  cheek 
the  history  of  the  years  which  had  ripened  its 
beauties — for  another  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Dialogue  between  Godolphin  and  Saville. — Certain 
events  explained. — Saville's  apology  for  a  bad  heart. 
— Godolphin's  confused  sentiments  for  Lady  Erping- 
ham. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Constance  Vernon  once 
more  free  !  " 

And  did  you  not  really  know  it  ?  Your 
retreat  by  the  lake  must  have  been  indeed  se- 
clusion. It  is  seven  months  since  Lord  Erp- 
ingham died." 

"Do  I  dream?"  murmured  Godolphin,  as 
he  strode  hurriedly  to  and  fro  the  apartment 
of  his  friend. 

Saville,  stretched  on  the  sofa,  diverted  him- 
self with  mixing  snuffs  on  a  little  table  beside 
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him.  Nothing  is  so  mournfully  amusing  in 
life  as  to  see  what  trifles  the  most  striking  oc- 
currences to  us  appear  to  our  friends. 

But,  said  Saville,  not  looking  up,  "  you 
seem  very  incurious  to  know  how  he  died  and 
where  ?  You  must  learn  that  Erpingham  had 
two  ruling  passions — one  for  horses,  the  other 
for  fiddlers.  In  setting  off  for  Italy  he  ex- 
pected, naturally  enough,  to  find  the  latter, 
but  he  thought  he  might  as  well  export  the 
former.  He  accordingly  filled  the  vessel  with 
quadrupeds,  and  the  second  day  after  landing 
he  diverted  the  tedium  of  a  foreign  clime  with 
a  gentle  ride.  He  met  with  a  fall  and  was 
brought  home  speechless.  The  loss  of  speech 
was  not  of  great  importance  to  his  acquaint- 
ance; but  he  died  that  night,  and  the  loss  of 
his  life  was  ! — for  he  gave  very  fair  dinners — 
ah, — bah  !  "  And  Saville  inhaled  the  frag- 
rance of  a  new  mixture. 

Saville  had  a  very  pleasant  way  of  telling  a 
story,  particularly  if  it  related  to  a  friend's 
death,  or  some  such  agreeable  incident. 
"  Poor  Lady  Erpingham  was  exceedingly 
shocked;  and  well  she  might  be,  for  I  don't 
think  weeds  become  her.  She  came  here  by 
slow  stages,  in  order  that  the  illustrious  Dead 
might  chase  away  the  remembrance  of  the  de- 
ceased." 

"Your  heart  has  not  improved,  Saville." 

"  Heart  !  What's  that  ?  O,  a  thing  ser- 
vant-maids have,  and  break  for  John  the  foot- 
man. Heart  !  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  turned 
canter,  and  make  use  of  words  without  mean- 
ing." 

Godolphin  was  not  prepared  for  a  conversa- 
tion of  this  order;  and  Saville,  in  somewhat  a 
more  serious  air,  continued: — "  Every  person, 
Godolphin,  talks  about  the  world  !  The  world  ! 
it  conveys  different  meanings  to  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  that  circle  which  makes  his 
world.  But  we  all  agree  m  one  thing, — the 
worldliness  of  the  world.  Now  no  man's  world 
is  so  void  of  affection  as  ours — the  polished, 
the  courtly,  the  great  world:  the  higher  the  air, 
the  more  pernicious  to  vegetation.  Our  very 
charm,  our  very  fascination,  depends  upon  a 
certain  mockery:  a  subtile  and  fine  ridicule  on 
all  persons  and  all  things  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  our  conversation.  Judge  if  that 
tone  be  friendly  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
affections.  Some  poor  dog  among  us  marries, 
and  household  plebeianisms  corrupt  the  most 


refined.  Custom  attaches  the  creature  to  his 
ugly  wife  and  his  squalling  children;  he  grows 
affectionate,  and  becomes  out  of  fashion.. 
But  we  single  men,  dear  Godolphin,  have  no 
one  to  care  for  but  ourselves:  the  deaths  that 
happen,  unlike  the  ties  that  fall  from  the  mar- 
ried man,  do  not  interfere  with  our  domestic 
comforts.  We  miss  no  one  to  make  our  tea, 
or  give  us  our  appetite-pills  before  dinner. 
Our  losses  are  not  intimate  and  household. 
We  shrug  our  shoulders,  and  are  not  a  whit 
the  worse  for  them.  Thus,  for  want  of  griev- 
ing, and  caring,  and  fretting,  we  are  happy 
enough  to  grow — come,  I  will  use  an  epithet 
to  please  you — hard-hearted  !  We  congeal 
into  philosophy;  and  are  we  not  then  wise  in 
adopting  this  life  of  isolation  and  indiffer- 
ence ?  " 

Godolphin,  wrapt  in  reflection,  scarcely 
heeded  the  voluptuary,  but  Saville  continued: 
he  had  grown  to  that  height  in  loneliness  that 
he  even  loved  talking  to  himself. 

"  Yes,  wise  !  For  this  world  is  so  filled  with 
the  selfish,  that  he  who  is  not  so  labors  under 
a  disadvantage.  Nor  are  we  the  worst  for  our 
apathy.  If  we  jest  at  a  man's  misfortune,  we 
do  not  do  it  to  his  face.  Why  not  out  of  the 
ill,  which  is  misfortune,  extract  good,  which  is 
amusement  ?  Three  men  in  this  room  are 
made  cheerful  by  a  jest  at  a  broken  leg  in  the 
next:  Is  the  broken  leg  the  worse  for  it  ?  No; 
but  the  three  men  are  made  merry  by  the  jest; 
Is  the  jest  wicked,  then  ?  Nay,  it  is  a  benevo- 
lence. But  some  cry,  ^  Ay,  but  this  habit  of 
disregarding  misfortunes  blunts  your  wills 
when  you  have  the  power  to  relieve  them.' 
Relieve  !  was  ever  such  delusion  ?  What  can 
we  relieve  in  the  vast  mass  of  human  misfor- 
tunes ?  As  well  might  we  take  a  drop  from 
the  ocean,  and  cry,  '  Ha,  ha  !  we  have  lessened 
the  sea  !  '  What  are  even  your  public  char- 
ities ?  what  your  best  institutions  ?  How  few 
of  the  multitude  are  relieved  at  all;  how  few 
of  that  few  relieved  permanently  !  Men  die^ 
suffer,  starve  just  as  soon,  and  just  as  numer- 
ously; these  public  institutions  are  only  trees 
for  the  public  conscience  to  go  to  roost  upon. 
No,  my  dear  fellow,  everything  I  see  in  the 
world  says.  Take  eare  of  thyself.  This  is  the 
true  moral  of  life;  every  one  who  minds  it  gets 
on,  thrives,  and  fattens;  they  who  don't  come 
to  us  to  borrow  money,  if  gentlemen;  or  fall 
upon  the  parish,  if  plebeians.    /  mind  it,  my 
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dear  Godolphin;  I  have  minded  it  all  my  life; 
I  am  very  contented — content  is  the  sign  of 
virtue, — ah, — bah  !  " 

Yes;  Constance  was  a  widow.  The  hand  of 
her  whom  Percy  Godolphin  had  loved  so  pas- 
sionately, and  whose  voice  even  now  thrilled 
to  his  inmost  heart,  and  awakened  the  echoes 
that  had  slept  for  years,  it  was  once  more 
within  her  power  to  bestow,  and  within  his  to 
demand.  What  a  host  of  emotions  this  thought 
gave  birth  to  !  Like  the  coming  of  the  Hin- 
doo god,  she  had  appeared,  and  lo,  there  was 
a  new  world  !  "  And  her  look,"  he  thought, 
"  was  kind,  her  voice  full  of  a  gentle  promise, 
her  agitation  was  visible.  She  loves  me  still. 
Shall  I  fly  to  her  feet  ?    Shall  I  press  for  hope  ? 

And,  oh  I  what,  what  happiness  !  but  Lu- 

cilla  !  " 

This  recollection  was  indeed  a  barrier  that 
never  failed  to  present  itself  to  every  prospect 
of  hope  and  joy  which  the  image  of  Constance 
colored  and  called  forth.  Even  for  the  ob- 
ject of  his  first  love,  could  he  desert  one  who 
had  forsaken  all  for  him,  whose  life  was  wrapt 
up  in  his  affection  ?  The  very  coolness  with 
which  he  was  sensible  he  had  returned  the  at- 
tachment of  this  poor  girl,  made  him  more 
alive  to  the  duties  he  owed  her.  If  not  bound 
to  her  my  marriage,  he  considered  with  a  gen- 
erosity— barely,  in  truth,  but  justice,  yet  how 
rare  in  the  world — that  the  tie  between  them 
was  sacred,  that  only  death  could  dissolve  it. 
And  now  that  tie  was,  perhaps,  all  that  held 
him  from  attaining  the  dream  of  his  past  life. 

Absorbed  in  these  ideas,  Godolphin  con- 
trived to  let  Saville's  unsympathizing  discourse 
glide  unheeded  along,  without  reflecting  its 
images  on  the  sense,  until  the  name  of  Lady 
Erpingham  again  awakened  his  attention. 

"  You  are  going  to  her  this  evening,"  said 
Saville;  "and  you  may  thank  me  for  that; 
for  I  asked  you  if  you  were  thither  bound  in 
her  hearing,  in  order  to  force  her  into  granting 
you  an  invitation.  She  only  sees  her  most 
intimate  friends — you,  me,  and  Lady  Charlotte 
Deerham.  Widows  are  shy  of  acquaintance 
during  their  first  affliction.  I  always  manage, 
however,  to  be  among  the  admitted — caustic 
is  good  for  some  wounds." 

"Nay,"  said  Godolphin,  smiling,  "it  is  your 
friendly  disposition  that  makes  them  sure  of 
sympathy." 

"  You  have  hit  it.    But,"  continued  Saville 


"  do  you  think  Madame  likely  to  marry  again, 
or  shall  you  yourself  adventure  ?  Erpingham 
has  left  her  nearly  his  whole  fortune." 
I     Irritated  and  impatient  at  Saville's  tone,  Go- 
I  dolphin  rose.    "  Between  you  and  me,"  said 
j  Saville,  in  wishing  him  good-by,  "I  don't 
i  think  she  will  ever  marry  again.    Lady  Er- 
'  pingham  is  fond  of  power  and  liberty;  even 
I  the  young  Godolphin — and  you  are  not  so 
handsome  as  you  were — will  find  it  a  hopeless 
suit." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  muttered  Godolphin,  as  he  de- 
parted. But  the  last  words  of  Saville  had 
created  a  new  feeling  in  his  breast.  It  was 
then  possible,  nay,  highly  probable,  that  he 
might  have  spared  himself  the  contest  he  had 
undergone,  and  that  the  choice  between  Lu- 
cilla  and  Constance  might  never  be  permitted 
him.  "  At  all  events,"  said  he,  almost  aloud, 
"I  will  see  if  this  conjecture  be  true:  if  Con- 
stance, yet  remembering  our  early  love,  yet 
feeling  for  the  years  of  secret  pining  which 
her  ambition  bequeathed  me,  should  appear 
willing  to  grant  me  the  atonement  fate  has 
placed  within  her  power,  then,  then  it  will  be 
time  for  this  self-sacrifice." 

The  social  relations  of  the  sex  often  make 
men  villanous — they  more  often  make  them 
weak. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 
An  evening  with  Constance. 

Constance's  heart  was  in  her  eyes  when 
she  saw  Godolphin  that  evening.    She  had,  it 
is  true,  as  Saville  observed,  been  compelled  by 
common  courtesy  to  invite  him;  and  although 
there  was  an  embarrassment  in  their  meeting, 
who  shall  imagine  that  it  did  not  bring  to 
Constance  more  of  pleasure  than  pain  ?  She 
had  been  deeply  shocked  by  Lord  Erpingham's 
sudden  death:  they  had  not  been  congenial 
I  minds,  but  the  great  have  an  advantage  denied 
j  to  the  less  wealthy  orders.    Among  the  former, 
I  a  husband  and  wife  need  not  weary  each 
:  other  with  constant  companionships;  different 
I  establishments,  different  hours,  different  pur- 
,  suits,  allow  them  to  pass  life  in  great  measure 
i  apart,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  hatred, 
I  and  indifference  is  the  coldest  feeling  which 
custom  induces. 
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Still  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  at  the  zenith 
of  her  beauty,  Constance  was  now  independent. 
She  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  and 
rank  her  early  habits  of  thought  had  deemed 
indispensible,  and  she  now  for  the  first  time 
possessed  the  power  of  sharing  them  with 
whom  she  pleased.  At  this  thought  how  nat- 
urally her  heart  flew  back  to  Godolphin  ! 
And  while  she  now  gazed,  although  by  stealth, 
at  his  countenance,  as  he  sat  at  a  little  distance 
from  her,  and  in  his  turn  watched  for  the 
tokens  of  past  remembrance,  she  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  change  (light  as  it  seemed  to 
others)  which  years  had  brought  to  him;  and 
in  recalling  the  emotion  he  had  testified  at 
meeting  her,  she  suffered  her  heart  to  soften, 
while  it  reproached  her  in  whispering,  "  Thou 
art  the  cause  !  " — All  the  fire — the  ardor  of  a 
character  not  then  confirmed,  which,  when  she 
last  saw  him,  spoke  in  his  eye  and  mien,  were 
gone  forever.  The  irregular  brilliancy  of  his 
conversation — the  earnestness  of  his  air  and 
gesture,  were  replaced  by  a  calm,  an  even,  and 
melancholy  composure.  His  forehead  was 
stamped  with  the  lines  of  thought;  and  the 
hair,  grown  thinner  towards  the  temples,  no 
longer  concealed  by  its  luxuriance  the  pale  ex- 
panse of  his  brow.  The  air  of  delicate  health 
which  had  at  first  interested  her  in  his  appear- 
ance, still  lingered,  and  gave  its  wonted  and 
ineffable  charm  to  his  low  voice,  and  the  gentle 
expression  of  his  eyes.  By  degrees  the  con- 
versation, at  first  partial  and  scattered,  became 
more  general.  Constance  and  Godolphin 
were  drawm  into  it. 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  Godolphin,  "to 
compare  life  in  a  southern  climate  with  that 
which  we  lead  in  colder  countries.  There  is 
an  indolence,  a  laissez  aller,  a  philosophical 
insouciance,  produced  by  living  under  these 
warm  suns,  and  apart  from  the  ambition  of  the 
objects  of  our  own  nation,  which  produce  at 
last  a  state  of  mind  that  divides  us  for  ever 
from  our  countrymen.  It  is  like  living  amidst 
perpetual  music — a  different  kind  of  life — a 
soft,  lazy,  voluptuous  romance  of  feeling,  that 
indisposes  us  to  action — almost  to  motion. 
So  far  from  a  sojourn  in  Italy  being  friendly 
to  the  growth  of  ambition,  it  nips  and  almost 
destroys  the  germ." 

"In  fact,  it  leaves  us  fit  for  nothing  but 
love,"  said  Saville;  "an  occupation  that  levels 
us  with  the  silliest  part  of  our  species." 


"  Fools  cannot  love,"  said  Lady  Charlotte. 

"Pardon  me,  love  and  folly  are  synonymous 
in  more  languages  than  the  French,"  answered 
Saville, 

"In  truth,"  said  Godolphin,  "the  love  which 
you  both  allude  to  is  not  worth  disputing 
about." 

"What  love  is  ?  "  asked  Saville. 

"  First  love,"  cried  Lady  Charlotte;  "is  it 
not,  Mr.  Godolphin  ?  " 

Godolphin  changed  color,  and  his  eyes  met 
those  of  Constance.  She  too  sighed  and 
looked  down: — Godolphin  remained  silent. 

"Nay,  Mr.  Godolphin,  answer  me,"  said 
Lady  Charlotte;  "  I  appeal  to  you  !  " 

"  First  love,  then,"  said  Godolphin,  endeav- 
oring to  speak  composedly,  "  has  this  advan- 
tage over  others — it  is  usually  disappointed 
and  regret  forever  keeps  it  alive." 

The  tone  of  his  voice  struck  Constance  to 
the  heart.  Nor  did  she  speak  again — save 
with  visible  effort — during  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

Constance's  undiminished  love  for  Godolphin. — Her 
remorse  and  her  hope. — The  Capitol.— The  different 
thoughts  of  Godolphin  and  Constance  at  the  view. — 
The  tender  expressions  of  Constance. 

All  that  Constance  heard  from  others  of 
Godolphin's  life  since  they  parted,  increased 
her  long-nursed  interest  in  his  fate.  His  des- 
ultory habits,  his  long  absences  from  cities, 
which  were  understood  to  be  passed  in  utter 
and  obscure  solitude,  (for  the  partner  of  the 
solitude  and  its  exact  spot  were  not  known), 
she  coupled  with  the  quiet  melancholy  in  his 
aspect,  with  his  half  reproachful  glances  to- 
wards herself,  and  with  the  emotions  which  he 
had  given  vent  to  in  their  conversation.  And 
of  this  objectless  and  unsatisfactory  life  she 
was  led  to  consider  herself  the  cause.  With  a 
bitter  pang  she  recalled  his  early  words,  when 
he  said,  "My  future  is  in  your  hands;"  and 
she  contrasted  his  vivid  energies — his  culti- 
vated mind — his  high  talents — with  the  life 
which  had  rendered  them  all  so  idle  to  other? 
and  unprofitable  to  himself. 

Few,  very  few,  know  how  powerfully  the 
sentiment  that  another's  happiness  is  at  her 
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control  speaks  to  a  woman's  heart.  Accus- 
tomed to  dependence  herself,  the  feeling  that 
another  depends  on  her  is  the  most  soothing 
ailment  to  her  pride.  This  makes  a  main  cause 
of  her  love  to  her  children;  they  would  be  in- 
comparably less  dear  to  her  if  they  were  made 
independent  of  her  cares.  And  years,  which 
had  brought  the  young  countess  acquainted 
with  the  nothingness  of  the  world,  had  softened 
and  deepened  the  sources  of  her  affections,  in 
proportion  as  they  had  checked  those  of  her 
ambition.  She  could  not,  she  did  not,  seek  to 
disguise  from  herself  that  Godolphin  yet  loved 
her;  she  anticipated  the  hour  when  he  would 
avow  that  love,  and  when  she  might  be  permitted 
to  atone  for  all  of  disappointment  that  her 
former  rejection  might  have  brought  to  him. 
She  felt,  too,  that  it  would  be  a  noble  as 
well  as  delightful  task,  to  awaken  an  intellect 
so  brilliant  to  the  natural  objects  of  its  display; 
to  call  forth  into  active  life  his  teeming 
thought,  and  the  rich  eloquence  with  which  he 
could  convey  it.  Nor  in  this  hope  were  her 
more  selfish  designs,  her  political  schemings, 
and  her  desire  of  sway  over  those  whom  she 
loved  to  humble,  forgotten;  but  they  made 
however,  to  be  just, — a  small  part  of  her 
meditations.  Her  hopes  were  chiefly  of  a 
more  generous  order — "I  refused  thee,"  she 
thought,  when  I  was  poor  and  dependent — 
now  that  I  have  wealth  and  rank,  how  gladly 
will  I  yield  them  to  thy  bidding  !  " 

But  Godolphin,  as  if  unconscious  of  this  fa- 
vorable bias  of  her  inclinations,  did  not  warm 
from  his  reserve.  On  the  contrary,  his  first  ab- 
straction, and  his  first  agitation,  had  both  sub- 
sided into  a  distant  and  cool  self-possession 
They  met  often, but  he  avoided  all  nearer  or  less 
general  communication.  She  saw,  however, 
that  his  eyes  were  constantly  in  search  of  her, 
and  that  a  slight  trembling  is  his  voice  when 
he  addressed  her,  belied  the  calmness  of  his 
manner.  Sometimes,  too,  a  word,  or  a  touch 
from  her,  would  awaken  the  ill-concealed 
emotions — his  lips  seemed  about  to  own  the 
triumph  of  her  and  of  the  past;  but,  as  if  by 
a  violent  effort,  they  were  again  sealed;  and 
not  unoften,  evidently  unwilling  to  trust  his 
self-command,  he  would  abruptly  depart.  In 
short,  Constance  perceived  that  a  strange  em- 
barrassment, the  causes  of  which  she  could 
not  divine,  hung  about  him,  and  that  his  con- 
fluct  was  regulated  by  some  secret  motive, 


which  did  not  spring  from  the  circumstances 
that  had  occurred  between  them. 

For  it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  withheld 
by  any  resentment  towards  her  from  her 
former  rejection:  even  his  looks,  his  words, 
had  betrayed  that  he  had  done  more  than  for- 
give. Lady  Charlotte  Deerham  had  heard 
from  Saville  of  their  former  attachment:  she 
was  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  thought  it  but 
common  delicacy  to  give  them  all  occasion  to 
renew  it.  She  always,  therefore,  took  occasion 
to  retire  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Con- 
stance whenever  Godolphin  approached,  and, 
as  if  by  accident,  to  leave  them  the  opportunity 
to  be  sufficiently  alone.  This  was  a  danger 
that  Godolphin  had,  however,  hitherto  avoided. 
One  day  fate  counteracted  prudence,  and  a 
conference  ensued,  which  perplexed  Con- 
stance and  tried  severely  the  resolution  of 
Godolphin. 

They  went  together  to  the  Capitol,  from 
whose  height  is  beheld,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
posing landscape  in  the  world.  It  was  a  sight 
pre-eminentl)^  calculated  to  arouse  and  inspire 
the  ambitious  and  working  mind  of  the  young 
countess. 

Do  you  think,"  said  she  to  Godolphin,  who 
stood  beside  her,  "that  there  lives  any  one 
who  could  behold  these  countless  monuments 
of  eternal  glory,  and  not  sigh  to  recall  the 
triteness,  or  rather  burn  to  rise  from  the  level, 
of  our  ordinary  life  ?" 

"Nay,"  said  Godolphin;  "to  you  the  view 
may  be  an  inspiration,  to  others  a  warning. 
The  arch  and  the  ruin  you  survey,  speak  of 
change  yet  more  eloquently  than  glory.  Look 
on  the  spot  where  once  was  the  temple  of  Rom- 
ulus:— there  stands  the  little  church  of  an  ob- 
scure saint.  Just  below  you  is  the  Tarpeian 
Rock:  we  cannot  see  it;  it  is  hidden  from  us  by 
a  crowd  of  miserable  houses.  Along  the  an- 
cient plain  of  the  Campus  Martins  behold  the 
numberless  spires  of  a  new  religion,  and  the 
palaces  of  a  modern  race  I  Amidst  them  you 
see  the  triumphal  columns  of  Trajan  and  Mar- 
cus Antoninus;  but  whose  are  the  figures  that 
crown  their  summits  ?  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Paul's  !  And  this  awful  wilderness  of  men's 
labors — this  scene  and  token  of  human  revolu- 
tions— inspire  you  with  a  love  of  glory;  to  me  it 
proves  its  nothingness.  An  irresistible — a 
crushing  ?,tnst  of  the  littleness  and  brief  life 
of  our  most  ardent  and  sagacious  achieve- 
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ments,  seems  to  me  to  float  like  a  voice  over 
the  place  !  " 

"  And  are  you  still,  then,"  said  Constance, 
with  a  half  sigh,  dead  to  all  but  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present  moment  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Godolphin,  in  a  low  and 
trembling  voice:  "  I  am  not  dead  to  the  regret 
of  the  past  ! " 

Constance  blushed  deeply:  but  Godolphin, 
as  if  feeling  he  had  committed  himself  too  far, 
continued  in  a  hurried  tone: — Let  us  turn 
our  eyes,"  said  he,  yonder  among  the  olive 
groves.    There — 

'  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife/ 

were  the  summer  retreats  of  Rome's  brightest 
and  most  enduirng  spirits.  There,  was  the 
retirement  of  Horace  and  Maecenas:  there, 
Brutus  forgot  his  harsher  genius;  and  there, 
the  inscrutable  and  profound  Augustus  in- 
dulged in  those  graceful  relaxations — those 
sacrifices  to  wit,  and  poetry,  and  wisdom, 
which  have  made  us  do  so  unwilling  and  re- 
served a  justice  to  the  crimes  of  his  earlier 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  his  later  years.  Here, 
again,  is  a  reproach  to  your  ambition,"  added 
Godolphin,  smiling;  ''his  ambition  made  Au- 
gustus odious:  his  occasional  forgetfulness  of 
ambition  alone  redeems  him." 

"And  what,  then,"  said  Constance,  would 
you  consider  inactivity  the  happiest  life  for 
one  sensible  of  talents  higher  than  the  com- 
mon standard  ?  " 

"  Nay,  let  those  talents  be  devoted  to  the 
discovery  of  pleasures,  not  the  search  after 
labors;  the  higher  our  talents,  the  keener  our 
perceptions;  the  keener  our  perceptions,  the 
more  intense  our  capacities  for  pleasure;* — 
let  pleasure,  then,  be  our  object.  Let  us  find 
out  what  is  best  fitted  to  give  our  peculiar 
tastes  gratification,  and,  having  found  out, 
steadily  pursue  it." 

"Out  on  you!  it  is  a  selfish,  an  ignoble 
system,"  said  Constance.  "You  smile — well, 
I  may  be  unphilosophical,  I  do  not  deny  it. 
But,  give  me  one  hour  of  glory,  rather  than  a 
life  of  luxurious  indolence.  Oh,  would," 
added  Constance,  kindling  as  she  spoke,  "that 
you — you,  Mr.  Godolphin, — with  an  intellect 
so  formed  for  high  accomplishment — with  all 
the  weapons  and  energies  of  life  at  your  com- 

*  I  suppose  Godolphin  by  the  word  pleasure  rather 
signifies  happiness. 


mand, — would  that  you  could  awaken  to  a 
more  worthy  estimate — pardon  me — of  the 
uses  of  exertion  !  Surely,  surely,  you  must 
be  sensible  of  the  calls  that  your  country,  that 
mankind,  have  at  this  epoch  of  the  world, 
upon  all — all,  especially,  possessing  your 
advantages  and  povv'ers.  Can  we  pierce  one 
inch  beyond  the  surface  of  society,  and  not 
see  that  great  events  are  hastening  to  their 
birth  ?  Will  you  let  those  inferior  to  yourself 
hurry  on  before  you,  and  sit  inactive  while 
they  win  the  reward  ?  Will  you  have  no 
share  in  the  bright  drama  that  is  already  pre- 
pared behind  the  dark  curtain  of  fate,  and 
which  will  have  a  world  for  its  spectators  ? 
Ah,  how  rejoiced,  how  elated  with  myself  I 
should  feel,  if  I  could  win  over  one  like  you 
to  the  great  cause  of  honorable  exertion  !  " 

For  one  instant  Godolphin's  eye  sparkled, 
and  his  pale  cheek  burned — but  the  transient 
emotion  faded  away  as  he  answered — 

"  Eight  years  ago,  when  she  who  spoke  to 
me  was  Constance  Vernon,  her  wish  might 
have  moulded  me  according  to  her  will.  Now," 
and  he  struggled  with  emotion,  and  turned 
away  his  face, — "  no7v  it  is  too  late  !  " 

Constance  was  smitten  to  the  heart.  She 
laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm,  and  said,  in  a 
sweet  and  soothing  tone,  "  No,  Percy,  not  too 
late  !  " 

At  that  instant,  and  before  Godolphin  could 
reply,  they  were  joined  by  Saville  and  Lady 
Charlotte  Deerham. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Lucilla's  Letter. — The  effect  it  produce  on  Godolphin. 

The  short  conversation  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  could  not  but  show  to  Godolphin  the 
dangerous  ground  on  which  his  fidelity  to  Lu- 
cilla  rested.  Never  before, — no,  not  in  the  young 
time  of  their  first  passion,  had  Constance 
seemed  to  him  so  lovely  or  so  worthy  of  love. 
Her  manners  now  were  so  much  more  soft 
and  unreserv^ed  than  they  had  necessarily  been 
at  a  period  when  Constance  had  resolved  not 
to  listen  to  his  addresses  or  her  own  heart, 
that  the  only  part  of  her  character  that  had 
ever  repulsed  his  pride,  or  offended  his  tastes, 
seemed  vanished  for  ever.  A  more  subdued 
and  gentle  spirit  had  descended  on  her  sur 
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passing  beauty,  and  the  change  was  of  an 
order  that  Percy  Godolphhi  could  especially 
appreciate.  And  the  world,  for  which  he 
owned  reluctantly  that  she  yet  lived  too  much, 
had,  nevertheless,  seemed  rather  to  enlarge 
and  animate  the  natural  nobleness  of  her  mind, 
than  to  fritter  it  down  to  the  standard  of  its 
common  votaries."  When  she  spoke  he  de- 
lighted in,  even  while  he  dissented  from,  the 
high  and  bold  views  which  she  conceived. 
He  loved  her  indignation  of  all  that  was  mean 
and  low— her  passion  for  all  that  was  daring 
and  exalted. 

Never  was  he  cast  down  from  the  height  of 
the  imaginative  part  of  his  love,  by  hearing 
from  her  lips  one  pretty  passion,  or  one  sordid 
desire;  much  about  her  was  erroneous,  but  all 
was  lofty  and  generous — even  in  error.  And 
the  years  that  had  divided  them  had  only 
taught  him  to  feel  more  deeply  how  rare  was 
the  order  of  her  character,  and  how  impossible 
it  was  ever  to  behold  her  like.  All  the  senti- 
ments, faculties,  emotions,  which,  in  his  affec- 
tion for  Lucilla,  had  remained  dormant,  were 
excited  into  full  play  the  moment  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  Constance.  She  engrossed  no 
petty  portion — she  demanded  and  obtained 
the  whole  empire — of  his  soul  And  against 
this  empire  he  had  now  to  contend  !  Torn  as 
he  was  by  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions,  a 
letter  from  Lucilla  was  suddenly  put  into  his 
hands;  its  contents  were  as  follows: — 

LrciLLA's  Lkiter. 

"  Thy  last  letter,  my  love,  was  so  short  and  hurried, 
that  it  has  not  cost  me  my  usual  pains  to  learn  it  by 
heart;  nor  (shall  I  tell  the  truth)?  have  I  been  so  eager 
as  I  once  was  to  commit  all  thy  words  to  my  memory. 
Why,  I  know  not,  and  will  guess  not, — but  there  is 
something  in  thy  letters  since  we  parted  that  chills  me; 
— they  throw  back  my  heart  upon  itself.  I  tear  open 
the  seal  with  so  much  eagerness — thou  wouldst  smile 
if  thou  couldst  see  me;  and  when  I  discover  how  few 
are  the  words  upon  which  I  am  to  live  for  many  days, 
I  feel  sick  and  disappointed,  and  lay  down  the  letter. 
Then  1  chide  myself,  and  say,  '  At  least  these  few  words 
will  be  kind  I' — and  I  spell  them  one  by  one,  not  to 
hurry  over  my  only  solace.  Alas!  before  I  arrive  at 
the  end,  I  am  blinded  by  my  tears;  my  love  for  thee, 
so  bounding  and  full  of  life,  seems  frozen  and  arrested 
at  every  line.  And  then  I  lie  down  for  very  weariness, 
and  wish  to  die.  O  God,  if  the  time  has  come  which  I 
have  always  dreaded — if  thou  shouldst  no  longer  love 
me  I — And  how  reasonable  this  fear  is!  For  what  am  I 
to  thee  ?  How  often  dost  thou  complain  that  I  can 
understand  thee  not— how  often  dost  thou  imply  that 
there  is  much  of  thy  nature  which  I  am  incapable — un- 
worthy— to  learn  I    If  this  be  so,  how  natural  is  it  to 


dread  that  thou  wilt  find  others  whom  thou  wilt  fancy 
more  congenial  to  thee,  and  that  absence  will  only  re» 
mind  thee  more  of  my  imperfections! 

"  And  yet  I  think  that  I  have  read  thee  to  the  letter; 
I  think  that  my  love  which  is  always  following  thee, 
always  watching  thee,  always  conjecturing  thy  wishes, 
must  have  penetrated  into  every  secret  of  thy  heart: 
only  I  want  words  to  express  what  I  feel,  and  thou 
layest  the  blame  upon  the  want  of  feeling!  I  know 
how  untutored,  how  ignorant,  I  must  seem  to  thee; 
and  sometimes — and  lately  very  often — I  reproach  my- 
self that  1  have  not  more  diligently  sought  to  make 
myself  a  worthier  companion  to  thee.  I  think  if  1  had 
the  same  means  as  others,  I  should  acquire  the  same 
facility  of  expressing  my  thoughts;  and  my  thoughts 
thou  couldst  never  blame,  for  I  know  that  they  are  full 
of  a  love  to  thee  which — no — not  the  wisest — the  most 
brilliant — whom  thou  mayest  see  could  equal  even  in 
imagination.  But  I  have  sought  to  mend  this  defi- 
ciency since  we  parted;  and  I  have  looked  into  all  the 
books  thou  hast  loved  to  read,  and  I  fancy  that  I  have 
imbibed  notv  the  same  ideas  which  pleased  thee,  and 
in  which  once  thou  imaginedst  I  could  not  sympathize. 
Yet  how  mistaken  thou  hast  been !  I  see,  by  the  marks 
thou  hast  placed  on  the  page,  the  sentiments  that  more 
especially  charm  thee;  and  I  know  that  I  have  felt 
them  much,  oh!  Jioiv  much  more  deeply  and  vividly 
than  they  are  there  expressed — only  they  seem  to  me 
to  have  no  language: — methinks  that  I  have  learned 
the  language  now.  And  I  have  taught  myself  songs 
thou  wilt  love  to  hear  when  thou  returnest  home  to 
me;  and  I  have  practised  music,  and  1  think — nay,  I 
am  sure,  that  time  will  not  pass  so  heavily  with  thee  as 
when  thou  wast  last  here. 

"  And  when  shall  I  see  thee  again  ? — forgive  me  if  I 
press  thee  to  return.  Thou  hast  stayed  away  longer 
than  thou  hast  been  wont,  but  that  I  would  not  heed; 
it  is  not  the  number  of  days,  but  the  sensations  with 
which  I  have  counted  them,  that  make  me  pine  for  thy 
beloved  voice,  and  long  once  more  to  behold  thee. 
Never  before  did  I  so  feel  thy  absence,  never  before 
was  I  so  utterly  wretched.  A  secret  voice  whispers  me 
that  we  are  parted  for  ever.  I  cannot  withstand  the 
omens  of  my  own  heart.  When  my  poor  father  lived, 
I  did  not,  child  as  I  was,  partake  of  those  sentiments 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  say  the  stars  inspired  us. 
I  could  not  see  in  them  the  boders  of  fear  and  the 
preachers  of  sad  tidings;  they  seemed  to  me  only  full 
of  serenity  and  tenderness,  and  the  promise  of  endur- 
ing love!  And  ever  when  I  looked  on  them,  1  thought 
of  thee;  and  thy  image  to  me  then,  as  thou  knowest  it 
was  from  childhood,  was  bright  with  unimaginable  but 
never  melancholy  spells.  But  now,  although  I  love 
thee  so  far  more  powerfully,  I  cannot  divest  the 
thoughts  of  thee  from  a  certain  sadness;  and  so  the 
stars,  which  are  like  thee,  which  are  full  of  thee,  have 
a  sadness  also!  And  this,  the  bed,  where  every  morn- 
ing I  stretch  my  arms  for  thee,  and  find  thee  not,  and 
have  yet  to  live  through  the  day,  and  on  which  I  now 
write  this  letter  to  thee— for  I,  who  used  to  rise  with 
the  sun,  am  now  too  dispirited  not  to  endeavor  to 
cheat  the  weary  day — I  have  made  them  place  nearer 
to  the  window;  and  I  look  out  upon  the  still  skies 
every  night,  and  have  made  a  friend  of  every  star  I  'see 
I  question  it  of  thyself,  and  wonder,  when  thou  lookest 
at  it,  if  thou  hast  any  thought  of  me!  I  love  to  look 
upon  the  heavens  much  more  than  upon  the  earth;  for 
the  trees,  and  the  waters,  and  the  hills  around,  thou 
canst  not  behold;  but  the  same  heaven  which  I  survey 
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is  above  thee  also;  and  this,  our  common  companion, 
seems  in  some  measure  to  unite  us.  And  I  have 
thought  over  my  father's  lore,  and  have  tried  to  learn 
it;  nay,  thou  mayest  smile,  but  it  is  thy  absence  that 
has  taught  me  superstition. 

"  But  tell  me,  dearest,  kindest,  tell  me  when— oh, 
when  wilt  thou  return  ?  Return  only  this  once — if  but 
for  a  day,  and  I  will  never  persecute  thee  again. 
Truant  as  thou  art,  thou  shalt  have  full  liberty  for  life. 
But  I  cannot  tell  thee  how  sad  and  heavy  I  am  grown, 
and  every  hour  knocks  at  my  heart  like  a  knell !  Come 
back  to  thy  poor  Lucilla — if  only  to  see  what  joy  is! 
Come — I  know  thou  wilt!  But  should  anything  I  do 
not  foresee  detain  thee,  fix  at  least  the  day — nay,  if 
possible,  the  hour — when  we  shall  meet,  and  let  the 
letter  which  conveys  such  happy  tidings  be  long,  and 
kind,  and  full  of  thee,  as  thy  letters  once  were.  I  know 
I  weary  thee,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  1  am  weak,  and  de- 
jected, and  cast  down,  and  have  only  heart  enough  to 
pray  for  thy  return." 

You  have  conquered — you  have  conquered, 
Lucilla  !  "  said  Godolphin,  as  he  kissed  this 
wild  and  reproachful  letter,  and  thrust  it  into 
his  bosom;  "  and  I — I — will  be  wretched 
rather  than  you  shall  be  so  ! 

His  heart  rebuked  him  even  for  that  last 
sentence.  This  pure  and  devoted  attachment, 
was  it  indeed  an  unhappiness  to  obtain,  and  a 
sacrifice  to  return  !  Stung  by  his  thoughts, 
and  impatient  of  rest,  he  hurried  into  the  air; 
— he  traversed  the  city;  he  passed  St.  Sebas- 
tian's gate,  gained  the  Appia  Via,  and  saw, 
lone  and  sombre,  as  of  old — the  house  ot  the 
departed  Volktman.  He  had  half  uncon- 
sciously sought  that  direction,  in  ^order  to 
strengthen  his  purpose,  and  sustain  his  con- 
science in  its  right  path.  He  now  hurried  on- 
wards, and  stopped  not  till  he  stood  in  that 
lovely  and  haunted  spot — the  valley  of  Egeria 
— in  which  he  had  met  Lucilla  on  the  day  that 
he  first  learned  her  love.  'J'here  was  a  gloom 
over  the  scene  now,  for  the  day  was  dark  and 
clouded,  the  birds  were  silent;  a  heavy  oppres- 
sion seemed  to  brood  upon  the  air.  He  en- 
tered that  grotto  which  is  the  witness  of  the 
most  beautiful  love-story  chronicled  even  in 
the  soft  south.  He  recalled  the  passionate  and 
burning  emotions,  which,  the  last  time  he  had 
been  within  that  cell,  he  had  felt  for  Lucilla, 
and  bad  construed  erroneously  into  real  love- 
As  he  looked  around,  how  different  an  aspect 
the  spot  wore  !  Then,  those  walls,  that  spring, 
even  that  mutilated  statue,  had  seemed  to  him 
the  eneouragers  of  the  soft  sensations  he  had 
indulged.  Now,  they  appeared  to  reprove  the 
very  weakness  which  hallowed  themselves — 
the  associations  spoke  to  him  in  another  tone. 
5.-23 


The  broken  statue  of  the  river  god — the  desert 
silence  in  which  the  water  of  the  sweet  foun- 
tain keeps  its  melancholy  course— the  profound 
and  chilling  solitude  of  the  spot— all  seemed 
eloquent,  not  of  love,  but  the  broken  hope  and 
the  dreary  loneliness  that  succeed  it  !  The 
gentle  plant  (the  capillaire)  that  overhangs 
the  sides  of  the  grotto,  and  nourishes  itself  on 
the  dews  of  the  fountain,  seemed  an  emblem 
of  love  itself  after  disappointment — the  love 
that  might  henceforth  be  Lucilla's— drooping 
in  silence  on  the  spot  once  consecrated  to 
rapture,  and  feeding  itself  with  tears.  There 
was  something  mocking  to  human  passion  in 
the  very  antiquity  of  the  spot;  four-and  twenty 
centuries  had  passed  away  since  the  origin  of 
the  tale  that  made  it  holy— and  that  tale,  too, 
was  fable  !  What,  in  this  vast  accumulation 
of  the  sands  of  time,  was  a  solitary  atom  I 
What,  among  the  millions,  the  myriads,  that 
around  that  desolate  spot  had  loved,  and  for- 
gotten love,  was  the  brief  passion  of  one  mor- 
tal, withering  as  it  sprung  !  Thus  differently 
moralizes  the  heart,  according  to  the  passion 
which  bestows  on  it  the  text. 

Before  he  regained  his  home,  Godolphin's 
resolve  was  taken.  The  next  day  he  had 
promised  Constance  to  attend  her  to  Tivoli; 
he  resolved  then  to  take  leave  of  her,  and  on 
the  following  day  to  return  to  Lucilla.  He 
remembered  with  bitter  reproach,  that  he  had 
not  written  to  her  for  a  length  of  time,  treble 
the  accustomed  interval  between  his  letters;  and 
felt  that,  while  at  the  moment  she  had  written 
the  lines  he  had  now  pressed  to  his  bosom, 
she  was  expecting  with  unutterable  fondness 
and  anxiety,  to  receive  his  lukewarm  assur- 
ances of  continued  love,  the  letter  he  was 
about  to  write  in  answer  to  hers  was  the  first 
one  that  would  greet  her  eyes.  But  he  re- 
solved, that  in  that  letter,  at  least,  she  should 
not  be  disappointed.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
with  all  the  out-pourings  of  a  tenderness  re- 
awakened by  remorse.  H'e  informed  her  of  his 
immediate  return,  and  even  forced  himself  to 
dwell  upon  it  with  kindly  hypocrisy  of  trans- 
port. For  the  first  time  for  several  weeks,  he 
felt  satisfied  with  himself  as  he  sealed  his  let- 
ter. It  is  doubtful  whether  that  letter  Lucilla 
ever  received. 
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CHATPER  XL. 
Tivoli. — The  Siren's  Cave. — The  confession. 

Along  the  deathly  canipagna^  a  weary  and 
desolate  length  of  way, — through  a  mean  and 
squalid  row  of  houses — you  thread  your 
course:  and  behold — Tivoli  bursts  upon  you  ! 

"  Look — look  !  "  cried  Constance,  with  en- 
thusiam,  as  she  pointed  to  the  rushing  torrent 
that,  through  matted  trees  and  cragged  preci- 
pices, thundered  on. 

Astonished  at  the  silence  of  Godolphin, 
whom  scenery  was  usually  so  wont  to  kindle 
and  inspire,  she  turned  hastily  round,  and  her 
whole  tide  of  feeling  was  revulsed  by  the  ab- 
sorbed but  intense  dejection  written  on  his 
countenance. 

Why,"  said  she,  after  a  short  pause,  and 
affecting  a  playful  smile,  "  why  how  provoking 
is  this  !  Li  general,  not  a  common  patch  of 
green  with  an  old  tree  in  the  centre,  not  a 
common  rivulet  with  a  willow  hanging  over  it, 
escapes  you.  You  insist  upon  our  sharing 
your  raptures — you  dilate  on  the  picturesque 
— you  rise  into  eloquence;  nay,  you  persuade 
us  into  your  enthusiasm,  or  you  quarrel  with 
us  for  our  coldness;  and  now,  with  this  divinest 
of  earthly  scenes  around  us, — when  even  Lady 
Charlotte  is  excited,  and  Mr.  Saville  forgets 
himself,  you  are  stricken  into  silence  and 
apathy  !  The  reason — if  it  be  not  too  ab- 
struse ? " 

"  It  is  here  !  "  said  Godolphin,  mournfully, 
and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart. 

Constance  turned  aside;  she  indulged  her- 
self with  the  hope  that  he  alluded  to  former 
scenes,  and  despaired  of  the  future  from  their 
remembrance.  She  connected  his  melancholy 
with  herself  and  knew  that,  when  referred  to 
her,  she  could  dispel  it.  Lispired  by  this  idea, 
and  exhilarated  by  the  beauty  of  the  morning 
and  the  wonderful  magnificence  of  nature,  she 
indulged  her  spirits  to  overflowing.  And  as 
her  brilliant  mind  lighted  up  every  subject  it 
touched,  now  glowing  over  description,  now 
flashing  into  remark,  Godolphin  at  one  time 
forgot,  and  at  another  more  keenly  felt,  the 
magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to 
make.  But  every  one  knows  that  feeling 
which,  when  we  are  unhappy,  illumines  (if  I 
may  so  speak)  our  outward  seeming  from  the 
fierceness  of  our  inward  despair, — that  reck- 


lessness which  is  the  intoxication  of  our  grief. 
By  degrees  Godolphin  broke  from  his  reserve. 
He  seemed  to  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  Con- 
stance; he  echoed  back — he  led  into  new  and 
more  dazzling  directions  —  the  delighted 
remarks  of  his  beautiful  companion.  His 
mind,  if  not  profoundly  learned,  at  least  irreg- 
ularly rich,  in  the  treasures  of  old  times,  called 
up  a  spirit  from  every  object.  The  waterfall, 
the  ruin,  the  hollow  cave — the  steep  bank 
crested  with  the  olive — the  airy  temple,  the 
dark  pomp  of  the  cypress  grove,  and  the  roar 
of  the  head-long  Anio, — all  he  touched  with 
the  magic  of  the  past — clad  with  the  glories  of 
history  and  of  legend — and  decked  ever  and 
anon  with  the  flowers  of  the  eternal  Poesy  that 
yet  walks,  mourning  for  her  children,  amongst 
the  vines  and  waterfalls  of  the  ancient  Tibur. 
And  Constance,  as  she  listened  to  him,  en- 
tranced, until  she  herself  unconsciously  grew 
silent,  indulged  without  reserve  in  that,  the 
proudest  luxury  of  love — pride  in  the  beloved 
object.  Never  had  the  rare  and  various  genius 
of  Godolphin  appeared  so  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. When  his  voice  ceased,  it  seemed  to 
Constance  like  a  sudden  blank  in  the  creation. 

Godolphin  and  the  young  countess  were 
several  paces  before  the  little  party,  and  they 
now  took  their  way  towards  the  Siren's  Cave. 
The  path  that  leads  to  that  singular  spot  is 
humid  with  an  eternal  spray;  and  it  is  so  ab- 
rupt and  slippery,  that  in  order  to  preserve 
your  footing,  you  must  cling  to  the  bushes 
that  vegetate  around  the  sides  of  the  preci- 
pice. 

"Let  us  dispense  with  our  guide,"  said 
Godolphin.  "  I  know  every  part  of  the  way, 
and  I  am  sure  3''0u  share  with  me  in  dislike,  to 
these  hackneyed  indicators  and  sign-posts  for 
admiration.  Let  us  leave  him  to  Lady  Char- 
lotte and  Saville,  and  suffer  me  to  be  your 
guide  to  the  cavern."  Constance  readily  ^ 
enough  assented,  and  they  proceeded.  Sa- 
ville, by  no  means  liking  the  difficult  and 
perilous  path  which  was  to  lead  only  to  a  very 
cold  place,  soon  halted,  and  suggested  to 
Lady  Charlotte  the  propriety  of  doing  the 
same.  Lady  Charlotte  much  preferred  the 
wit  of  her  companion's  coversation  to  the  pic- 
turesque;— Besides,"  as  she  said,  "she  had 
seen  the  cave  before."  Accordingly,  they 
both  waited  for  the  return  of  the  more  adven- 
turous countess  and  her  guide. 


GODOLPHIN, 
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Unconscious  of  the  defalcation  of  her 
friends,  and  not — from  the  attention  that  every 
step  required — once  looking  behind,  Con- 
stance continued.  And  now,  how  delightful 
to  her  seemed  that  rugged  way,  as,  with  every 
moment,  Codolphin's  care — Godolphin's  hand 
became  necessary;  and  he,  inspired,  inflamed 
by  her  company,  by  her  touch,  by  the  softness 
of  her  manner,  and  the  devotion  of  her  atten- 
tion— no,  no  !  x\o\. yet,  was  Lucilla  forgotten  ! 

And  now  they  stood  within  the  Siren's 
Cave.  From  this  spot  alone  you  can  view 
that  terrible  descent  of  waters  which  rushes  to 
earth  like  the  coming  of  a  god  !  The  rocks 
dripped  around  them — the  torrent  dashed  at 
their  very  feet.  Down — down,  in  thunder,  for 
ever  and  for  ever,  dashed  the  might  of  the 
maddening  element;  above,  all  wrath;  below, 
all  blackness; — there,  the  cataract;  here,  the 
abyss.  Not  a  moment's  pause  to  the  fury, 
not  a  moment's  silence  to  the  roar; — forward 
to  the  last  glimpse  of  the  sun — the  curse  of 
labor,  and  the  soul  of  unutterable  strength, 
shall  be  upon  those  waters  !  The  demon, 
tormented  to  an  eternity,  filling  his  dread 
dwelling-place  with  the  unresting  and  un- 
earthly voice  of  his  rage  and  despair,  is  the 
only  type  meet  for  the  spirit  of  the  cataract. 

And  there — amidst  this  awful  and  tremen- 
d  jus  eternity  of  strife  and  power — stood  two 
beings  whose  momentary  existence  was  filled 
with  the  master-passion  of  humanity.  And 
that  passion  was  yet  audible  there:  the  nature 
without  could  not  subdue  that  within.  Even 
amidst  the  icy  showers  of  spray  that  fell 
around,  and  would  have  frozen  the  veins  of 
others,  Godolphin  felt  the  burning  at  his  haart. 
Constance  was  indeed  utterly  lost  in  a  whirl 
and  chaos  of  awe  and  admiration,  which  de- 
prived her  of  all  words.  But  it  was  the  nature 
of  her  wayward  lover  to  be  aroused  only  to 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  his  powers  and 
passions  among  the  more  unfrequent  and 
fierce  excitements  of  life.  A  wild  emotion 
now  urged  him  on; — something  of  that  turbu- 
lent exaggeration  of  mind  which  gave  rise  to 
a  memorable  and  disputed  saying; — If  thou 
stoodest  on  a  precipice  with  thy  mistress,  hast 
thou  ever  felt  the  desire  to  plunge  with  her 
into  the  abyss  ? — If  so— thou  hast  loved  !  " 
No  doubt  the  sentiment  is  exaggerated,  but 
there  are  times  when  love  is  exaggerated  too. 
And  now  Constance,  without  knowing  it,  had 


clung  closer  and  closer  to  Godolphin.  His 
hand  at  first — now  his  arm — supported  her; 
and  at  length,  by  an  irresistible  and  madden- 
ing impulse,  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  and 
whispered  in  a  voice  which  was  heard  by  her 
even  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  giant  waters. 
"Here,  here,  my  early — my  only  love,  I  feel, 
in  spite  of  myself,  that  I  never  utterly,  fully, 
adored  you  until  now  !  " 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Lucilla. — The  solitude. — The  spell. — The  dream  and 
the  resolve. 

While  the  above  events,  so  fatal  to  Lucilla, 
were  in  progress  at  Rome,  she  was  holding  an 
unquiet  commune  with  her  own  passionate  and 
restless  heart,  by  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
whose  silver  quiet  mocked  the  mind  it  had,  in 
happier  moments,  reflected.  She  had  now 
dragged  on  the  weary  load  of  time  throughout 
the  winter;  and  the  early  and  soft  spring  was 
already  abroad — smoothing  the  face  of  the 
waters,  and  calling  life  into  the  boughs. 
Hitherto  this  time  of  the  year  had  possessed 
a  mysterious  and  earnest  attraction  for  Luciila 
— now  all  its  voices  were  mute.  The  letters 
that  Godolphin  had  written  to  her  were  so 
few,  and  so  restrained,  in  comparison  with 
those  which  she  had  received  in  the  former 
periods  of  absence,  that — ever  alive  as  she  was 
to  impulse,  and  unregulated  by  settled  prin- 
ciples of  hope — her  only  relief  to  a  tearful  and 
spiritless  dejection  was  in  paroxysms  of  doubt, 
jealousy,  and  despair. 

It  is  the  most  common  thing  in  the  world, 
that,  when  we  have  once  wronged  a  person,  we 
go  on  in  the  wrong,  from  a  certain  soreness 
with  which  conscience  links  the  associations 
of  the  injured  party.  And  thus,  Godolphin, 
struggling  with  the  return  to  his  early  and 
never-forgotten  love,  felt  an  unwillingness  that 
he  could  seldom  successfully  combat,  in  play- 
ing the  hypocrite  to  Lucilla.  His  very  re- 
morse made  him  unkind;  the  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  write  often,  made  him-  write  seldom: 
and  conscious  that  he  ought  to  return  her 
expressions  of  eager  devotion,  be  returned 
them  with  involuntary  awkwardness  and  re- 
serve. All  this  is  very  natural,  and  very  evi- 
dent to  us;  but  a  thousand  mysteries  were 
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more  acceptable  to,  more  sought  for  and  clung  j 
to,  by  Lucilla,  than  a  conjecture  at  the  truth,  j 

Meanwhile  she  fed  more  and  more  eagerly 
on  those  vain  researches  which  yet  beguiled 
her  time,  and  flattered  her  imagination.  In 
a  science,  so  false,  and  so  unprofitable,  it 
mattered,  happily,  little,  whether  or  not  the 
poor  disciple  labored  with  success;  but  I 
need  scarcely  tell  to  any  who  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  look  over  the  entangled  schemes 
and  quaint  figures  of  the  art,  how  slender  was 
the  advancement  or  the  daughter  in  the  learn- 
ing of  the  sire.  Still  it  was  a  comfort  and  a 
soothing,  even  to  look  upon  the  placid  heaven, 
and  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  language  of 
its  stars.  And,  above  all,  while  she  questioned 
the  future,  she  thought  only  of  her  lover. 
But  day  after  day  passed — no  letter,  or  worse 
than  none;  and  at  length  Lucilla  became 
utterly  impatient  of  all  rest:  a  nervous  fever 
j)ossessed  her;  the  extreme  solitude  of  the 
place  filled  her  with  that  ineffable  sensation  of 
irritability  which  sometimes  preludes  the  mad- 
ness that  has  been  produced  in  criminals  by 
solitary  confinement. 

On  the  day  that  she  wrote  that  letter  to 
C.odolphin,  which  I  have  transcribed,  this  pain- 
ful tension  of  the  nerves  was  more  than  hith- 
erto acute.  She  longed  to  fly  somewhere; 
nay,  once  or  twice,  she  remembered  that  Rome 
was  easily  gained,  that  she  might  be  there  as 
eK-peditiously  as  her  letter.  Although  in  that 
letter  only  we  have  signified  that  Lucilla  had  i 
expressed  her  wish  for  (iodolphin's  return;  yet,  | 
in  all  her  later  letters,  she  had  (perhaps,  more  ; 
timidly)  urged  that  desire.  But  they  had  not  I 
taken  the  same  hold  on  Godolphin;  nor,  while 
he  was  playing  with  his  danger,  had  they  pro- 
duced the  same  energetic  resolution.  Lucilla 
could  not,  however,  hope  with  much  reason 
that  the  success  of  her  present  letter  would  be 
greater  than  that  of  her  former  ones:  and,  at 
all  events,  she  did  not  anticipate  an  immediate 
compliance  with  her  prayers.  She  looked  for- 
ward to  some  excuses,  and  to  some  delay. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  she  felt  a 
i^rowing  desire  to  follow  her  own  epistle  to 
Rome;  and  although  she  had  been  prevented 
before,  and  still  drew  back  from  absolutely 
favoring  and  enforcing  the  idea,  by  the  fear 
of  Oodolphin's  displeasure;  yet  she  trusted 
enough  to  his  gentleness  of  character  to  feel 
sure  that  the  disi)leasure  could  scarcely  be  last- 


ing. Still  the  step  was  bold,  and  Lucilla  loved 
devotedly  enough  to  be  timid;  and  besides, 
her  inexperience  miade  her  look  upon  the  jour- 
ney as  a  far  more  formidable  expedition  than 
it  really  was. 

Debating  the  notion  in  her  mind, she  sought 
her  usual  retreat,  and  turned  listlessly  over 
the  books  which  she  had  so  lately  loved  to 
study.  At  length,  in  moving  one  she  had  not 
looked  into  before,  a  paper  fell  to  the  ground; 
she  picked  it  up;  it  was  the  paper  containing 
that  figure,  which  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
astrologer  had  shown  to  his  daughter,  as  a 
charm  to  produce  dreams  prophetic  of  any  cir- 
cumstance or  person  concerning  whom  the  be- 
liever might  be  anxious  to  learn  aught.  As 
she  saw  the  image,  which,  the  reader  will  recol- 
lect, was  of  a  remarkable  design,  the  whole  of 
her  conversation  with  Volktman  on  the  sub- 
ject rushed  into  her  mind,  and  she  resolved 
that  very  night  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the 
charm  on  which  he  had  so  confidently  insisted. 
Fraught  with  the  chimerical  delusion,  she  now 
longed  for  the  hours  to  pass,  and  the  night  to 
come.  She  looked  again  and  again  at  the  singu- 
lar image  and  the  portentous  figures  wrought 
upon  the  charm;  the  very  strangeness  of  the 
characters  inspired  her,  as  was  natural,  with  a 
belief  in  their  efficacy;  and  she  felt  a  thrill,  an 
awe,  creep  over  her  blood,  as  the  shadows  of 
eve,  deepening  over  the  far  mountains,  brought 
on  the  time  of  trial.  At  length  it  was  night, 
and  Lucilla  sought  her  chamber. 

The  hour  was  exceedingly  serene,  and  the 
stars  shown  through  the  casement  with  a  lustre 
that  to  her  seemed  ominous.  With  bare  feet, 
and  only  in  her  night-robe,  she  stole  tremb- 
lingly across  the  threshold.  She  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  window,  and  looked  out  on  the 
deep  and  quiet  night;  and  as  she  so  stood,  it 
was  a  picture  that,  had  I  been  a  painter,  I 
would  have  devoted  a  youth  to  accomplish. 
Half  in  light — half  in  shadow — her  undress 
gave  the  outline,  and  somewhat  more,  of  a 
throat  and  breast,  whose  roundness,  shape, 
and  hue,  never  were  surpassed.  Her  arms 
were  lightly  crossed  above  her  bosom;  and 
her  long  rich  hair  seeming  darker  by  that 
light,  fell  profusely,  yet  not  dishevelled,  around 
her  neck;  parting  from  her  brow.  Her  atti- 
tude at  that  moment  was  quite  still,  as  if  in 
worship,  and  perhaps  it  was;  her  face  was  in- 
clined slightly  upward,  looking  to  the  heavens 
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and  towards  Rome.  But  that  face — there  was 
the  picture  !  It  was  so  young,  so  infantine, 
so  modest;  and  yet,  the  youth  and  the  timid- 
ity were  elevated  and  refined  by  the  earnest 
doubt,  the  preternatural  terror,  the  unearthly 
hope,  which  dwelt  upon  her  forehead — her 
parted  lip,  and  her  wistful  and  kindled  eye. 
There  was  a  sublimity  in  her  loneliness  and 
her  years,  and  in  the  fond  and  vain  supersti- 
tion, which  was  but  a  spirit  called  from  the 
deeps  of  an  unfathomable  and  mighty  love. 
And  afar  was  heard  the  breaking  of  the  lake 
upon  the  shore — no  other  sound  !  And  now, 
among  the  un waving  pines,  there  was  a  silver 
shimmer  as  the  moon  rose  into  her  empire, 
and  deepened  at  once,  along  the  universal 
scene,  the  loveliness  and  the  awe. 

Lucilla  turned  from  the  window,  and  kneel- 
ing down,  wrote  with  a  trembling  hand  upon 
the  figure  one  word — the  name  of  Godolphin. 
She  then  placed  it  under  her  pillow,  and  the 
spell  was  concluded.  The  astrologer  had  told 
her  of  the  necessary  co-operation  which  the 
mind  must  afford  to  the  charm;  but  it  will 
easily  be  believed  that  Lucilla  required  no 
injunction  to  let  her  imagination  dwell  upon 
the  vision  she  expected  to  invoke.  And  it 
would  have  been  almost  strange,  if,  so  intently 
and  earnestly  brooding,  as  she  had  done  over 
the  image  of  Godolphin,  that  image  had  not, 
without  recurring  to  any  cabal istical  spells 
been  present  to  her  dreams. 

She  thought  that  it  was  broad  noonday,  and 
that  she  was  sitting  alone  in  the  house  she 
then  inhabited,  and  weeping  bitterly.  Of  a 
sudden  the  voice  of  Godolphin  called  to  her; 
she  ran  eagerly  forth,  but  no  sooner  had  she 
passed  the  threshold,  than  the  scene  so  familiar 
to  her  vanished,  and  she  was  alone  in  an  im- 
mense and  pathless  wilderness;  there  was  no 
tree  and  no  water  in  this  desert;  all  was  arid, 
solitary,  and  inanimate.  But  what  seemed 
most  strange  to  her  was,  that  in  the  heavens, 
although  they  were  clear  and  bright,  there  was 
neither  sun  nor  stars;  the  light  seemed  settled 
and  stagnant — there  was  in  it  no  life. 

And  she  thought  that  she  continued  to  move 
involuntarily  along  the  waste;  and  that,  ever 
and  anon,  she  yearned  and  strove  to  rest,  but 
her  limbs  did  not  obey  her  will,  and  a  power 
she  could  not  control  urged  her  onward. 

And  now  there  was  no  longer  an  utter  dumb- 
ness and  death  over  the  scene.    Forth  from 


'  the  sands,  as  from  the  bowels  of  the  reluctant 
earth,  there  crept,  one  by  one,  loathly  and 
reptile  shapes;  obscene  sounds  rang  in  her 
ears — now  in  a  hideous  mockery,  now  in  a  yet 
more  sickening  solicitation.  Shapes  of  terror 
thickened  and  crowded  round  her.  She  was 
roused  by  dread  into  action;  she  hurried  faster 
and  faster;  she  strove  to  escape;  and  ever  as 
she  fled,  the  sounds  grew  louder,  and  the  per- 
secuting shapes  more  ghastly, — abominations 
which  her  pure  mind  shuddered  to  behold,  pre- 
sented themselves  at  every  turn:  there  was  no 
spot  for  refuge,  no  cave  for  concealment. 
Wearied  and  despairing,  she  stopped  short; 
but  then  the  shapes  and  sounds  seemed  grad- 
ually to  lose  their  terror;  her  eye  and  ear  be- 
came familiar  to  them;  and  what  at  first 
seemed  foes,  grew  into  companions. 

And  now,  again,  the  v.'ilderness  was  gone; 
she  stood  in  a  strange  spot,  and  opposite  and 
gazing  upon  her  with  intent  and  mournful 
eyes,  stood  Godolphin.  But  he  seemed  much 
older  than  he  was,  and  the  traces  of  care  were 
ploughed  deeply  on  his  countenance;  and 
above  them  both  hung  a  motionless  and  livid 
cloud;  and  from  the  cloud  a  gigantic  hand 
was  stretched  forth,  pointing  with  a  shadowy 
and  unmoving  figure  towards  a  quarter  of  the 
earth  which  was.  enveloped  in  a  thick  gloom. 
While  she  sought  with  straining  eyes,  to  pene- 
trate the  darkness  of  the  spot  thus  fearfully 
marked  out,  she  thought  Godolphin  vanished, 
and  all  was  sudden  and  utter  night— night 
but  not  stillness — for  there  was  a  roar  as  of 
many  winds,  and  a  dashing  of  angry  waters, 
that  seemed  close  beneath;  and  she  heard  the 
trees  groan  and  bend,  and  felt  the  icy  and 
rushing  air:  the  tempests  were  abroad.  But 
amidst  the  mingling  of  the  mighty  sounds,  she 
heard  distinctly  the  ringing  of  a  horse's 
hoofs;  and  presently  a  wild  cry,  in  which  she 
recognized  the  voice  of  Godolphin,  rang  forth, 
adding  to  the  wrath  of  nature  the  yet  more 
appalling  witness  of  a  human  despair.  The 
cry  w^as  followed  by  the  louder  dashing  of  the 
waves,  and  the  fiercer  turmoil  of  the  winds; 
and  then,  her  anguish  and  horror  freeing  her 
from  the  Prison  of  Sleep,  she  woke. 

It  was  nearly  day,  but  the  serenity  of  the 
1  late  night  had  gone;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
'  and  the  house  shook  beneath  the  fury  of  a 
violent  storm.    This  change  in  the  mood  of 
nature  had  probably  influenced  the  latter  part 
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of  her  dream.  But  Lucilla  thought  of  no  nat- 
ural solution  to  the  dreadful  vision  she  had 
undergone.  Her  superstition  was  confirmed  and 
ratified  by  the  intense  impression  wrought  up- 
on her  by  the  dream.  A  thousand  unutterable 
fears,  fears  for  Godolphin,  rather  than  herself 
— or  if  for  herself,  only  in  connection  with 
him — bore  irresistible  despotism  over  her 
thoughts.  She  could  not  endure  to  wait,  to 
linger  any  longer  in  the  dark  and  agitated  sus- 
pense she  herself  had  created;  the  idea  she 
before  had  nursed,  now  became  resolve;  she 
determined  forthwith  to  set  out  for  Rome — to 
see  Godolphin.  She  rose,  woke  her  attendant, 
and  that  very  day  she  put  her  resolution  into 
effect. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
Joy  and  despair. 

It  was  approaching  towards  the  evening  as 
Lucilla  paused  for  a  few  seconds  at  the  door 
which  led  to  Godolphin's  apartments.  At 
length  she  summoned  courage.  The  servant 
who  admitted  her  was  Godolphin's  favorite 
domestic;  and  he  was  amazed,  but  overjoyed,- 
to  see  her;  for  Lucilla  was  the  idol  of  all  who 
knew  her, — save  of  him  whose  love  only  she 
cared  and  lived  for. 

His  master,  he  said,  was  gone  out  for  a 
short  time,  but  the  next  day  they  were  to  have 
returned  home.  Lucilla  colored  with  vivid 
delight  to  hear  that  her  letter  had  produced 
an  effect  she  had  not  hoped  so  expeditiously 
to  accomplish.  She  passed  on  into  Godol- 
phin's apatrtment.  The  room  bore  evident 
signs  of  approaching  departure;  the  trunks 
lay  half-packed  on  the  floor;  there  was  all 
that  importance  of  confusion  around  which 
makes  to  the  amateur  traveller  a  luxury  out  of 
discomfort.  Lucilla  sat  down,  and  waited, 
anxious  and  trembling,  for  her  lover.  Her 
woman,  who  had  accompanied  her,  thinking  of 
more  terrestrial  concerns  than  love,  left  her, 
at  her  desire.  She  could  not  rest  long;  she 
walked,  agitated  and  expecting,  to  and  fro  the 
the  long  and  half-furnished  chamber  which 
characterizes  the  Italian  palace.  At  length, 
her  eye  fell  on  an  open  letter  on  a  writing- 
table  at  one  corner  of  the  room.  She  glanced 
over  it  mechanically,— certain  words  suddenly 


arrested  her  attention.    Were  those  words- 
words  of  passion — addressed  to  her  >    If  not,  O 
heaven !   to  whom  ?  She  obeyed,  as  she  ever 
did,  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  read  what 
follows: — 

"  Constance!— As  I  write  thai  word  how  many  re- 
membrances rush  upon  me! — for  how  many  years  has 
that  name  been  a  talisman  to  my  heart,  waking  its 
emotions  at  will!  You  are  the  first  woman  I  ever 
really  loved:  you  rejected  me,  yet  I  could  not  disdain 
you.  You  became  another's — but  my  love  could  not 
desert  you.  Your  hand  wrote  the  history  of  my  life 
after  the  period  when  we  met,  —  my  habits — my 
thoughts — you  influenced  and  colored  them  all!  And 
now,  Constance,  you  are  free;  and  I  love  you  more 
fervently  than  ever!  h.n^  you — yes,  you  would  not  re- 
ject me  now;  you  have  grown  wiser,  and  learned  the 
value  of  a  heart.  And  yet  the  same  Fate  that  divided 
us  hitherto  will  divide  us  now;  all  obstacles  but  one 
are  passed  away — of  that  one  you  shall  hear  and  judge. 

"  When  we  parted,  Constance,  years  ago,  1  did  not 
submit  tamely  to  the  burning  remembrance  you  be- 
queathed me;  I  sought  to  dissipate  your  image,  and  by 
wooing  others  to  forget  yourself.  Need  I  say,  that  to 
know  another  was  only  to  remember  you  the  more  ? 
But  among  the  other  and  far  less  worthy  objects  of 
my  pursuit  was  one  whom,  had  I  not  seen  you  first,  I 
might  have  loved  as  ardently  as  1  do  you;  and  in  the 
first  flush  of  emotion,  and  the  heat  of  sudden  events,  I 
imagined  that  I  did  so  love  her.  She  was  an  orphan,  a 
child  in  years  and  in  the  world;  and  I  was  all  to  her — 
I  a7n  all  to  her.  She  is  not  mine  by  the  ties  of  the 
church,  but  I  have  pledged  a  faith  to  her  equally  sacred 
and  as  strong.  Shall  I  break  that  faith  ?  shall  I  betray 
that  trust  ?  shall  I  crush  a  heart  that  has  always"  been 
mine — mine  more  tenderly  than  yours,  rich  in  a  thou- 
sand gifts  and  resources,  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  ? 
Shall  I— sworn  to  protect  her— I,  who  have  already 
robbed  her  of  fame  and  friends,  rob  her  now  of  father, 
brother,  lover,  husband,  the  world  itself, — for  I  am  all 
to  her?  Never — never!  1  shall  be  wretched  through- 
out life:  1  shall  know  that  you  are  free — that  you — oh! 
Constance!  might  be  mine! — but  she  shall  never 
dream  what  she  has  cost  me!  1  have  been  too  cold, 
too  ungrateful  to  her,  already — I  will  make  her  amends. 
My  heart  may  break  in  the  effort,  but  it  shall  reward 
her.  You  Constance,  in  the  pride  of  your  lofty  station, 
your  strengthened  mind,  your  regulated  virtue,  (fenced 
in  by  the  hundred  barriers  of  custom),  you  cannot,  per- 
haps, conceive  how  pure  and  devoted  the  soul  of  this 
poor  girl  is!  She  is  not  one  whom  I  could  heap  riches 
upon  and  leave: — my  love  is  all  the  riches  she  knows. 
Earth  has  not  a  consolation  or  a  recompence  for  the 
oss  of  my  affection:  and  even  heaven  itself  she  has 
never  learned  to  think  of,  except  as  a  place  in  which 
we  shall  be  united  for  ever.  As  I  write  this  I  know 
that  she  is  sitting  afar  off  and  alone,  and  thinking  only 
of  one  whose  whole  soul,  fated  and  accursed  as  he  is,  is 
maddened  by  the  love  of  another.  My  letters,  her  only 
comfort,  have  been  cold  and  few  of  late:  I  know  how 
they  have  wrung  her  heart:  I  picture  to  myself  her 
solitude — her  sadness — her  unfriended  youth — her  ar- 
dent mind,  which,  not  enriched  by  culture,  clings,  feeds, 
lives  only  on  one  idea.  Before  you  receive  this,  I  shall 
be  on  the  road  to  her.  Never  again  will  I  risk  the 
temptation  I  have  undergone.    I  am  not  a  vain  man; 
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I  do  not  deceive  myself;  I  do  not  imagine,  I  do  not  in- 
sult you  by  believing,  that  you  will  long  or  bitterly 
feel  my  loss.  1  have  loved  you  far  better  than  you 
have  loved  me,  and  you  have  uncounted  channels  for 
your  bright  hopes  and  your  various  ambition.  You 
love  the  world,  and  the  world  is  at  your  feet!  And  in 
remembering  me  now,  you  may  think  you  have  cause 
for  indignation.  Why,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  tie 
that  forbade  me  to  hope  for  you,  why  did  I  linger 
round  you?  why  did  I  give  vent  to  any  word,  or  licence 
to  any  look,  that  told  you  I  loved  you  still  ?  Why, 
above  all,  on  that  fated  yesterday,  when  we  stood  alone 
surrounded  by  the  waters,— why  did  I  dare  forget  my- 
self—why clasp  you  to  my  breast— why  utter  the  as- 
surance of  that  love  which  was  a  mockery,  if  1  were 
not  about  solemnly  to  record  it? 

"  This  you  will  ask;  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  answer,  your  pride  will  clothe  my  memory  with 
resentment.  Be  it  so — yet  hear  me  !  Constance,  when, 
in  my  first  youth,  at  the  time  when  the  wax  was  yet 
soft,  and  the  tree  might  yet  be  bent— when  I  laid  my 
heart  and  my  future  lot  at  your  feet— when  you,  at  the 
dictates  of  a  worldly  and  cold  ambition  (disguise  the 
name  as  you  will,  the  reality  is  the  same;,  threw  me 
back  on  the  solitary  desert  of  life;  when  you  rejected 
— forsook  me; — do  you  think  that,  although  I  loved 
you  still,  there  was  no  anger  mingled  with  the  love  ! 
We  met  again:  but  what  years  of  wasted  existence — of 
dimmed  hope — of  deadened  emotion — had  passed  over 
me  since  then!  And  who  had  thus  marked  them  ? — 
You  !  Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  something  of  human 
pride  asked  for  human  vengeance  ?  Yes  !  I  pined  for 
some  triumph  in  my  turn:  I  longed  to  try  whether  I 
was  yet  forgotten — whether  the  heart  which  stung  me 
had  been  stung  also  in  the  wound  that  it  inflicted. 
Was  not  this  natural?  Ask  yourself,  and  blame  me  if 
you  can.  But  by  degrees— as  I  gazed  upon  a  beauty, 
and  listened  to  a  voice,  softer  in  their  character  than  of 
old, — as  I  felt  that  yoM.  would  not  deny  me  retribution, 
this  selfish  desire  for  revenge  died  av/ay,  and,  by  de- 
grees, all  emotions  were  merged  in  one — unconquered, 
unconquerable  love.  And  can  you  blame  me,  if  then 
— traitor  to  myself  as  to  you — I  lingered  on  the  spot  ? 
—  if  I  had  many  struggles  to  endure  before  I  could  re- 
solve on  the  sacrifice  I  now  make  ?  Alas!  it  has  cost 
me  much  to  be  just.  Can  you  blame  me  if  at  all  times 
1  could  not  control  my  words  and  looks  ? — Nay,  even 
in  our  last  meeting,  when  1  was  maddened  by  the 
thought  that  we  were  about  to  part  for  ever — when  we 
stood  alone — when  no  eye  was  near — when  you  clung 
to  me  in  a  delicious  timidity — when  your  breath  was 
on  my  cheek — when  the  heaving  of  your  heart  was 
heard  by  mine — when  my  hand  touched  that  which 
could  give  me  all  the  world  in  itself — when  my  arm 
encircled  that  glorious  and  divine  shape — O  Heaven! 
can  you  blame  me — can  you  wonder  if  I  was  transported 
beyond  myself; — if  conscience,  reason,  all  were  forgot- 
ten, and  I  thought— felt — lived — but  for  the  moment 
and  for  you  ?  No,  you  will  feel  for  the  weakness  of 
nature;  you  will  not  judge  me  harshly. 

"  And  why  should  you  rob  me  of  the  remembrance 
of  that  brief  moment— that  wild  embrace  ?  How  often 
shall  I  recall  it!— How  often  when  the  light  step  of  her 
to  whom  I  return  glides  around  me,  shall  I  cheat  my- 
self, and  think  it  yours:  when  I  feel  her  breath  at 
night,  shall  I  not  start  and  dream  it  comes  from  your 
lips?  and  in  returning  her  unconscious  caress,  let  me — 
let  me  fancy  it  is  you  who  whisper  me  the  assurances  of 
unutterable  love!— Forgive  me,  Constance,  my  yet 


adored  Constance,  whom  1  shall  nev-er  see  more,  for 
these  wild  words — this  momentary  weakness.  Fare- 
well! Whatever  becomes  of  me,  may  God  give  you 
all  his  blessmgs! 

"  One  word  more — no,  I  will  not  close  this  letter  yet! 
You  remember  that  you  once  gave  me  a  flower — years 
ago.  I  have  preserved  its  leaves  to  this  day;  but  I  will 
give  no  indulgence  to  a  folly  that  will  now  wrong  you, 
and  be  unworthy  of  myself.  I  will  send  you  back 
those  leaves:  let  them  plead  for  me,  as  the  memories 
of  former  days.  I  must  break  off  now,  for  I  can  liter- 
ally write  no  more.  I  must  go  forth  and  recover  my 
self-command.  And  oh!  may  she  whom  I  seek  to- 
morrov/ — whose  unsuspecting  heart,  admonished  by 
temptation,  I  will  watch  over,  guide,  and  shield,  far, 
far  more  zealously  than  I  have  yet  done — never  know 
what  it  has  cost  me,  not  to  abandon  and  betray  her," 

And  Liicilla  read  over  every  word  of  this 
letter  !  How  wholly  impossible  it  is  for  lan- 
guage to  express  the  agony,  the  hopeless,  ir- 
remediable despair  that  deepened  within  her 
as  she  proceeded  to  the  end  !  Everything 
that  life  had,  or  could  ever  have  had  for  her, 
of  common  peace  or  joy,  was  blasted  for 
ever !  As  she  came  to  the  last  word,  she 
bowed  her  head  in  silence  over  the  writing, 
and  felt  as  if  some  mighty  rock  had  fallen 
upon  her  heart,  and  crushed  it  to  dust.  Had 
the  letter  breathed  but  one  unkind — one 
slighting  expression  of  her,  it  would  have 
been  some  comfort — some  tallying  point, 
however  forlorn  and  wretched;  but  this  cruel 
tenderness — this  bitter  generosity  ! 

And  before  she  had  read  that  letter,  how 
joyously,  how  breathlessly  she  had  anticipated 
rushing  to  her  lover's  breast  !  It  seems  in- 
credible that  the  space  of  a  few  minutes 
should  suffice  to  blight  a  whole  existence — 
blacken,  without  a  ray  of  hope,  an  entire  fu- 
ture ! 

She  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  steps, 
though  in  another  apartment;  she  would  not 
now  have  met  Godolphin  for  worlds;  the 
thought  of  his  return  alone  gave  her  the  power 
of  motion.  She  thrust  the  fatal  letter  into  her 
bosom;  and  then,  in  characters  surprisingly 
distinct  and  clear,  she  wrote  her  name,  and 
placed  that  writing  in  the  stead  of  the  epistle 
she  took  away.  She  judged  rightly,  that  that 
single  name  would  suffice  to  say  all  she  could 
not  then  say.  Having  done  this,  she  rose, 
left  the  room,  and  stole  softly  and  unperceived  " 
into  the  open  street. 

Unconscious  and  careless  whither  she  went, 
she  hurried  on,  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground, 
and  concealing  her  form  and  face  with  her 
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long  mantle.  The  streets  at  Rome  are  not 
thronged  as  with  iis;  nor  does  there  exist,  in  a 
city  consecrated  hy  so  many  sublime  objects, 
that  restless  aud  vulgar  curiosity  which  tor- 
ments the  English  public.  Each  lives  in  him- 
self, not  in  his  neighbor.  The  moral  air  of 
Rome  is  Indifference. 

Lucilla,  therefore,  hurried  along  unmolested 
and  unobserved,  until  at  length  her  feet 
failed  her,  and  she  sank  exhausted,  but  still 
unconscious  of  her  movements  and  of  all 
around,  upon  one  of  the  scattered  fragments 
of  ancient  pride  that  at  every  turn  are  visible  in 
the  streets  of  Rome.  The  place  was  quiet  and 
solitary,  and  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  a 
palace  that  reared  itself  close  beside.  She 
sat  down;  and  shrouding  her  face  as  it  drooped 
over  her  breast,  endeavored  to  collect  her 
thoughts.  Presently  the  sound  of  a  guitar  was 
heard;  and  along  the  street  came  a  little 
group  of  the  itinerant  musicians  who  invest 
modern  Italy  with  its  yet  living  air  or  poetry: 
the  reality  is  gone,  but  the  spirit  lingers. 
They  stopped  opposite  a  small  house;  and 
Lucilla,  looking  up,  saw  the  figure  of  a  young- 
girl  placing  a  light  at  the  window  as  a  signal 
well  known,  and  then  she  glided  away.  Mean- 
while, the  lover  (who  had  accompanied  the 
musicians,  and  seemed  in  no  very  elevated 
rank  of  life)  stood  bareheaded  beneath;  and 
in  his  upward  look  there  was  a  devotion,  a 
fondness,  a  respect,  that  brought  back  to 
Lucilla  all  the  unsparing  bitterness  of  contrast 
and  recollection.  And  now  the  serenade  be- 
gan. The  air  was  inexpressibly  soft  and 
touching,  and  the  words  were  steeped  in  that 
vague  melancholy  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  tenderness,  if  not  from  the  passion,  of  love. 
Lucilla  listened  involuntarily,  and  the  charm 
slowly  wrought  its  effect.  The  hardness  and 
confusion  of  her  mind  melted  gradually  away, 
and  a.;  tho  song  ended  she  turned  aside  and 
burst  into  tears: — Happy,  happy  girl,"  she 
inurmured,  "she  is  loved  !  " 

Here  let  us  drop  the  curtain  upon  Lucilla. 
Often,  O  Reader  !  shalt  thou  recall  this  pic- 
lure;  often  shalt  thou  see  her  before  thee — 
alone  and  broken-hearted — weeping  in  the 
twilight  streets  of  Rome  ! 
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CHAPTER  XLHL 
Love  strong  as  death,  and  not  less  bitter. 

When  Godolphin  returned  home  the  dooi 
was  open,  as  Lucilla  had  left  it,  and  he  went  at 
once  into  his  apartment.  He  hastened  to  the 
table  on  which  he  had  left,  with  the  negligence 
arising  from  the  emotions  of  the  moment,  the 
letter  to  Constance, — the  paper  on  which  Lu- 
cilla had  written  her  name  alone  met  his  eye. 
While  yet  stunned  and  amazed,  his  servant 
and  Lucilla's  entered:  in  a  few  moments  he 
learned  all  they  had  to  tell  him;  the  rest  Lucilla's 
handwriting  did  indeed  sufficiently  explain.  He 
comprehended  all;  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
alarm  and  remorse,  he  dispersed  his  servants, 
and  hurried,  himself,  in  search  of  her.  He 
w^ent  to  the  house  of  her  relations;  they  had 
not  seen  or  heard  of  her.  It  was  now  night, 
and  every  obstacle  in  the  w^ay  of  his  search 
presented  itself.  Not  a  clue  could  be  traced; 
or,  sometimes  following  a  description  that 
seemed  to  him  characteristic,  he  chased,  and 
found  some  wanderer — how  unlike  Lucilla  ! 
Towards  daybreak  he  returned  home,  after  a 
vain  and  weary  search;  and  his  only  comfort 
v/as  in  learning  from  her  attendant  that  she 
had  about  her  a  sum  of  money  which  he  knew 
would  in  Italy  always  purchase  safety  and  at- 
tention. 

Yet,  alone,  at  night,  in  the  streets, — so  utter 
a  stranger  as  she  was  to  the  world, — so  young 
and  so  lovely — he  shuddered,  he  gasped  for 
breath  at  the  idea.  Might  she  destroy  her- 
self? That  hideous  question  forced  itself 
upon  him;  he  could  not  exclude  it:  he  trem- 
bled when  he  recalled  her  impassioned  and 
keen  temper;  and  when,  in  remembering  the 
tone  and  words  of  his  letter  to  Constance,  he 
felt  how  desperate  a  pang  every  sentence  must 
have  inflicted  upon  her.  And,  indeed,  even 
his  imagination  could  not  equal  the  truth,  when 
it  attempted  to  sound  the  depths  of  her  wounded 
feelings.  He  only  returned  home  to  sally  out 
again.  He  now  employed  the  police,  and  those 
most  active  and  vigilant  agents  that  at  Rome 
are  willing  to  undertake  all  enterprises; — he 
could  not  but  feel  assured  of  discovering  her. 

Still,  however,  noon — evening  came  on,  and 
no  tidings.'  As  he  once  more  returned  home, 
in  the  faint  hope  that  some  intelligence  might 
await  him  there,  his  servant  hurried  eagerly 
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out  to  him  with  a  letter — it  was  from  Lucilla, 
and  it  was  worthy  of  her:  I  give  it  to  the 
reader. 

Lucilla's  Letter. 

"  I  have  read  your  letter  to  another  I  Are  not  these 
words  sufficient  to  tell  you  all  !  All  ?  no!  you  never, 
never,  never  can  tell  how  crushed  and  broken  my  heart 
is.  Why? — because  you  area  man,  and  because  you 
have  never  loved  as  I  loved.  Yes,  Godolphin,  I  knew 
that  I  was  not  one  whom  you  cotdd  love.  I  am  a  poor, 
ignorant,  untutored  girl,  with  nothing  at  my  heart  but 
a  great  world  of  love  which  I  could  never  tell.  Thou 
saidst  I  could  not  comprehend  thee:  alas!  how  much 
was  there — is  there — in  my  nature — in  feelings, 
which  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  unfathomable  to 
thy  sight! 

"  But  all  this  matters  not;  the  tie  between  us  is 
eternally  broken.  Go,  dear,  dear  Godolphin!  link  thy- 
self to  that  happier  other  one — seemingly  so  much 
more  thine  equal  than  the  lowly  and  uncultivated 
Lucilla.  Grieve  not  for  me;  you  have  been  kind,  most 
kind,  to  me.  You  have  taken  away  hope,  but  you  have 
given  me  pride  in  its  stead; — the  blow  which  has 
crushed  my  heart,  has  given  strength  to  my  mind. 
Were  you  and  I  left  alone  on  the  earth,  we  must  still 
be  apart;  I  could  never,  never  live  with  you  again;  my 
world  is  not  your  world:  when  our  hearts  have  ceased 
to  be  in  common,  what  of  union  is  there  left  to  us  1 

"  Yet  it  would  be  something  if,  since  the  future  is 
shut  out  from  me,  you  had  not  also  deprived  me  of 
the  past:  I  have  not  even  the  privilege  of  looking 
back  !  What  !  all  the  while  my  heart  was  lavishing  it- 
self upon  thee— all  the  while  I  had  no  other  thought, 
no  other  dream  but  thee— all  the  while  I  sat  by  thy 
side,  and  watched  thee,  hanging  on  thy  wish,  striving 
to  foresee  thy  thoughts— all  the  while  I  was  the  part- 
ner of  thy  days,  and  at  night  my  bosom  was  thy  pillow, 
and  I  could  not  sleep  from  the  bliss  of  thinking  thee 
so  near  me:  thy  heart  was  then  indeed  away  from  me; 
t/iy  thoughts  estranged;  I  was  to  thee  only  an  encum- 
brance—a burthen,  from  which  thy  sigh  was  to  be  free ! 
Can  I  ever  look  back,  then,  to  those  hours  we  spent 
together  ?  All  that  vast  history  of  the  past  is  but  one 
record  of  bitterness  and  shame.  And  yet  I  cannot 
blame  thee;  it  were  something  if  I  could:  in  propor- 
tion as  you  loved  me  not.  you  were  kind  and  generous; 
and  God  will  bless  you  for  that  kindness  to  the  poor 
orphan.  A  harsh  word,  a  threatening  glance,  I  never 
had  the  affliction  to  feel  from  thee.  Tracing  the 
blighted  past,  I  am  only  left  to  sadden  at  that  gentle- 
ness which  never  came  from  love  ! 

"  Go,  Godolphin— I  repeat  the  prayer  in  all  humble- 
ness and  sincerity- go  to  her  whom  thou  lovest,  per- 
haps as  I  loved  thee;  go,  and  in  your  happiness  I  shall 
feel  at  last  something  of  happiness  myself.  We  part 
for  ever,  but  there  is  no  unkindness  between  us;  there 
is  no  reproach  that  one  can  make  against  the  other. 
If  I  have  sinned,  it  has  been  against  Heaven  and  not 
thee;  and  thou— why,  even  against  Heaven  mine  was 
at/  the  fault— the  rashness— the  madness!  You  will  re- 
turn to  your  native  land;  to  that  proud  England,  of 
which  I  have  so  often  questioned  you,  and  which,  even 
in  your  answers,  seems  to  me  so  cold  and  desolate  a 
spot,— a  land  so  hostile  to  love.  There,  in  your  new 
ties  you  will  learn  new  objects,  and  you  will  be  too 
busy,  and  too  happy,  for  your  thoughts  to  turn  to  me 
again.    Too  happy  ?— No,  I  wish  I  could  think  you 


would  be;  but  I,  whom  you  deny  to  possess  sympathies 
with  you — I  have  at  least  penetrated  so  far  into  your 
heart  as  to  fear  that,  come  what  may,  you  will  never 
find  the  happiness  you  ask.  You  exact  too  much,  you 
dream  too  fondly,  not  to  be  discontented  with  the 
truth.  What  has  happened  to  me  must  happen  to  my 
rival — will  happen  to  you  throughout  life.  Your  being 
is  in  one  world,  your  soul  is  in  another.  Alas!  how 
foolishly  I  run  on,  as  if  seekmg  in  your  nature,  and  not 
circumstances,  the  blow  that  separates  us. 

"  I  shall  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  I  have  gaineil 
a  refuge  in  this  convent;  seek  me  not,  follow 
me  not,  1  implore,  I  adjure  thee;  it  can  serve  no 
purpose.  I  would  not  see  thee;  the  veil  is  already 
drawn  between  thy  world  and  me,  and  it  only  remains, 
in  kindness  and  in  charity,  to  bid  each  other  farewell. 
Farewell,  then  !  1  think  1  am  now  with  thee;  I  think 
my  lips  have  breathed  aside  thy  long  hair,  and  cling 
to  thy  fair  temples  v/ith  a  sister's — that  word,  at  least, 
is  left  me — a  sister's  kiss.  As  we  stood  together,  at 
the  grey  dawn,  when  we  last  parted — as  then,  in  sorrow 
and  in  tears,  I  hid  my  face  in  thy  bosom — as  then, 
unconscious  of  what  was  to  come,  I  poured  forth  my 
assurances  of  faithful,  unswerving  thought— as  thrice 
thou  didst  tear  thyself  from  me  and  didst  thrice  re- 
turn,— and  as  through  the  comfortless  mists  of  morn, 
I  gazed  after  thee,  and  fancied  for  hours  that  thy  last 
words  yet  rang  in  my  ear;  so  now,  but  with  different 
feelings,  I  once  more  bid  thee  farewell — farewell  for 
ever ! " 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Godolphin. 

"  No,  signor,  she  will  not  see  you  !  " 
"  You  have  given    my    note — given  that 
ring?" 

"  I  have,  and  she  still  refuses." 

"Refuses  ? — and  is  that  all  the  answer?  no 
line  to — to  soften  the  reply  ?  " 

"  Signor,  I  have  spoken  all  my  message." 

"  Cruel,  hard-hearted  !  May  I  call  again, 
think  you,  with  abetter  success  ?  " 

"The  convent,  at  stated  times,  is  open  to 
strangers,  signor;  but  so  far  as  the  young  sig- 
nora  is  concerned,  I  feel  assured,  from  her 
manner,  that  your  visits  will  be  in  vain." 

"Ay — ay,  I  understand  you,  madam;  you 
wish  to  entice  her  from  the  wicked  world, — to 
suffer  not  human  friendships  to  disturb  her 
thoughts.  Good  heavens  !  and  can  she  so 
young,  so  ardent,  dream  of  taking  the  veil  ?  " 

"  She  does  not  dream  of  it,"  said  the  nun, 
coolly;  "she  has  no  intention  of  remaining 
here  long." 

"  Befriend  me,  I  beseech  you  !  "  cried  Go- 
dolphin, eagerly:  "restore  her  to  me;  let  me 
only  come  once  to  her  within  these  walls,  and 
I  will  enrich  your  — " 
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"  Signer,  good  day." 

Dejected,  melancholy,  and  yet  enraged 
amidst  all  his  sorrow,  Godolphin  returned  to 
Rome.  Luciila's  letter  rankled  in  his  heart 
like  the  barb  of  a  broken  arrow;  but  the  stern 
resolve  with  which  she  had  refused  to  see  him 
appeared  to  the  pride  that  belongs  to  man- 
hood a  harsh  and  unfeeling  insult.  He  knew 
not  that  poor  Luciila's  eyes  had  watched  him 
from  the  walls  of  the  convent,  and  that  while, 
for  his  sake  more  than  her  own,  she  had  re- 
fused the  meeting  he  prayed  for,  she  had  not 
the  resolution  to  deny  herself  the  luxury  of 
gazing  on  him  once  more. 

He  reached  Rome:  he  found  a  note  on  his 
table  from  Lady  Charlotte  Deerham,  saying 
she  had  heard  it  was  his  intention  to  lea\e 
Rome,  and  begging  him  to  receive  from  her 
that  evening  her  adieux.  "  Lady  Erpingham 
will  be  with  me,"  concluded  the  note. 

This  brought  a  new  train  of  ideas.  Since 
Luciila's  flight,  all  thought  but  of  Lucilla  had 
been  expelled  from  Godolphin's  mind.  We 
have  seen  how  his  letter  to  Lady  Erpingham 
miscarried:  he  had  written  no  other.  How 
strange  to  Constance  must  seem  his  conduct, 
after  the  scene  of  the  avowal  in  the  Siren's 
Cave:  no  excuse  on  the  one  hand,  no  explana- 
tion on  the  other;  and  now  what  explanation 
should  he  give  ?  There  was  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity, for  it  was  no  longer  honesty  and  justice 
to  fly  from  the  bliss  that  might  await  him — 
the  love  of  his  early  worshipped  Constance. 
But  could  he  with  a  heart  yet  bleeding  from 
the  violent  rupture  of  one  tie,  form  a  new  one  ? 
Agitated,  restless,  self-reproachful,  bewildered, 
and  uncertain,  he  could  not  bear  thoughts  that 
demanded  answers  to  a  thousand  questions; 
he  flung  from  his  cheerless  room,  and  hastened, 
with  a  feverish  pulse  and  burning  temples,  to 
Lady  Charlotte  Deerham's. 

Good  Heavens  !  how  ill  you  look,  Mr. 
Godolphin  !"  cried  the  hostess,  involuntarily. 

•'111! — ha!  ha!  I  never  was  better;  but  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  long  journey:  I  have 
not  touched  food  nor  felt  sleep  for  three  days 
and  nights.  I  !  ha,  ha  !  no,  I'm  not  ill;  "  and 
with  an  eye  bright  with  gathering  delirium, 
Godolphin  glared  around  him. 

Lady  Charlotte  drew  back  and  shuddered; 
Godolphin  felt  a  cool,  soft  hand  laid  on  his; 
he  turned,  and  the  face  of  Constance,  full  of 
anxious  and  wondering  pity,  was  bent  upon 


him.  He  stood  arrested  for  one  moment,  and 
then,  seizing  that  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips 
— his,  heart,  and.  burst  suddenly  into  tears. 
That  paroxysm  saved  his  life;  for  days  after- 
wards he  was  insensible. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

The  declaration. — The  approaching  nuptials. — Is  the 
idealist  contented  ? 

As  Godolphin  returned  to  health,  and,  day 
after  day,  the  presence  of  Constance,  her  soft 
tones,  her  deep  eyes,  grew  on  him,  renewing 
their  ancient  spells,  the  reader  must  perceive 
that  bourne  to  which  events  necessarily  tended. 
For  some  weeks  not  a  word  that  alluded  to 
the  Siren's  Cave  was  uttered  by  either;  but 
when  that  allusion  came  at  last  from  Godol- 
phin's lips,  the  next  moment  he  was  kneeling 
beside  Constance,  her  hand  surrendered  to 
his,  and  her  proud  cheek,  all  bathed  in  the 
blushes  of  sixteen. 

''And  so,"  said  Saville,  "you,  Percy  Godol- 
phin, are  at  last  the  accepted  lover  of  Con- 
stance, Countess  of  Erpingham,  When  is  the 
wedding  to  be  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Godolphin,  musingly. 

''  Well,  I  almost  envy  you;  you  will  be  very 
happy  for  six  weeks,  and  that's  something  in 
this  disagreeable  world.  Yet,  now  I  look  on 
you,  I  grow  reconciled  to  myself  again;  you 
do  not  seem  so  happy  as  that  I,  Augustus 
Saville,  should  envy  you  while  my  digestion 
lasts.    What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 

"Nothing/'  replied  Godolphin,  vacantly; 
the  words  of  Lucilla  were  weighing  at  his 
heart,  like  a  prophecy  working  towards  its  ful- 
filment; "  Come  what  jnay,  you  will  never  find 
the  happiness  you  ask;  you  exact  too  much'' 

At  that  moment  Lady  Erpingham's  page 
entered  with  a  note  from  Constance,  and  a 
present  of  flowers.  No  one  ever  wrote  half  so 
beautifully,  so  spiritually,  as  Constance;  and 
to  Percy  the  wit  was  so  intermingled  with  the 
tenderness  ! 

"  No,"  said  he,  burying  his  lips  among  the 
flowers;  "  no  !  I  discard  the  foreboding;  with 
you  I  must  be  happy  !  "  But  conscience,  still 
unsilenced,  whispered — Lucilla  ! 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  Rome. 
The  day  was  fixed;  and,  owing  to  Constance's 
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rank,  beauty,  and  celebrity,  the  news  of  the 
event  created  thoughoiit  "  the  English  in  Italy  " 
no  small  sensation.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
gossip,  of  course,  on  the  occasion;  and  some 
of  this  gossip  found  its  way  to  the  haughty 
ears  of  Constance.  It  was  said  that  she  had 
made  a  strange  match — that  it  was  a  curious 
weakness,  in  one  so  proud  and  brilliant,  to  look 
no  loftier  thah  a  private  and  not  very  wealthy 
gentleman;  handsome,  indeed,  and  reputed 
clever,  but  one  who  had  never  disti?igiiished 
Jiiiiisclf'wx  anything — who  never  would  ! 

Constance  was  alarmed  and  stung,  not  at  the 
vulgar  accusation,  the  paltry  sneer,  but  at  the 
prophecy  relating  to  Godolphin:  "  he  had  never 
distinguished  himself  in  anything — he  never 
would."  Rank,  wealth,  power,  Constance  felt 
these  she  wanted  not,  these  she  could  com- 
mand of  herself;  but  she  .felt  also  that  a  no- 
bler vanity  of  her  nature  required  that  the 
man  of  her  mature  and  second  choice  should 
not  be  one,  in  repute,  of  that  mere  herd, 
above  whom,  in  reality,  his  genius  so  emi- 
nently exalted  him.  She  deemed  it  essential 
to  her  future  happiness  that  Godolphin's  am- 
bition should  be  aroused,  that  he  should  share 
her  ardor  for  those  great  objects  that  she  felt 
would  for  ever  be  dear  to  her. 

I  love  Rome  !  "  said  she,  passionately,  one 
day,  as,  accompanied  by  Godolphin,  she  left 
the  Vatican;  "I  feel  my  soul  grow  larger 
amidst  its  ruins.  Elsewhere,  through  Italy, 
we  live  in  the  present,  but  here  in  the  past," 

"Say  not  that  that  is  the  better  life,  dear 
Constance;  the  present — can  we  surpass  it?" 

Constance  blushed,  and  thanked  her  lover 
with  a  look  that  told  him  he  was  understood. 

"Yet,"  said  she,  returning  to  the  subject, 
"who  can  breathe  the  air  that  is  rife  with 
glory,  and  not  be  intoxicated  with  emulation  ? 
Ah,  Percy  I  " 

"  Ah,  Constance  !  and  what  wouldst  thou 
have  of  me  ?  Is  it  not  glory  enough  to  be  thy 
lover  ? " 

"  Let  the  world  be  as  proud  of  my  choice  as 
I  am." 

Godolphin  frowned;  he  penetrated  in  those 
words  to  Constance's  secret  meaning.  Accus- 
tomed to  be  an  idol  from  his  boyhood,  he 
resented  the  notion  that  he  had  need  of  exer- 
tion to  render  him  worth  even  of  Constance; 
and  sensible  that  it  might  be  thought  he  had 
rsade  an  alliance  beyond  his  just  pretensions. 


he  was  doubly  tenacious  as  to  his  own  claims. 
Godolphin  frowned  then,  and  turned  away  in 
silence.  Constance  sighed;  she  felt  that  she 
might  not  renew  the  subject.  But,  after  a 
pause,  Godolphin  himself  continued  it. 

"  Constance,"  said  he,  in  a  low  firm  voice, 
"  let  us  understand  each  other.  You  are  all  to 
me  in  the  world;  fame,  and  honor,  and  station, 
and  happiness.  Am  I,  also,  that  all  to  you  ? 
If  there  be  any  thought  at  your  heart  which 
whispers  you,  '  you  might  have  served  your 
ambition  better;  you  have  done  wrong  in  yield- 
ing to  love  and  love  only,' — then,  Constance, 
pause;  it  is  not  too  late." 

"  Do  I  deserve  this,  Percy  ?  " 

"  You  drop  words  sometimes,"  answered 
Godolphin,  "  that  seem  to  indicate  that  you 
think  the  world  may  cavil  at  your  choice,  and 
that  some  exertion  on  my  part  is  necessary  to 
maintain  j^??/;/-  dignity.  Constance,  need  I  say, 
again  and  again,  that  I  adore  the  very  dust 
you  tread  on?  But  I  have  a  pride,  a  self- 
respect,  beneath  which  I  cannot  stoop;  if  you 
really  think  or  feel  this,  I  will  not  condescend 
to  receive  even  happiness  from  you:  let  us 
part." 

Constance  saw  his  lips  white  and  quivering 
as  he  spoke;  her  heart  smote  her,  her  pride 
vanished;  she  sank  on  his  shoulder,  and  forgot 
even  ambition;  nay,  while  she  inly  murmured 
at  his  sentiment,  she  felt  it  breathed  a  sort  of 
nobility  that  she  could  not  but  esteem.  She 
strove  then  to  lull  to  rest  all  her  more  worldly 
anxieties  for  the  future;  to  hope  that,  cast  on 
the  exciting  stage  of  English  ambition,  Godol- 
phin must  necessarily  be  stirred  despite  his 
creed;  and  if  she  sometimes  doubted,  some- 
times despaired  of  this,  she  felt  at  least  that 
his  presence  had  become  dearer  to  her  than 
all  things.  Nay,  she  checked  her  own  enthu- 
siasm, her  own  workship  of  fame,  since  they 
clashed  with  his  opinions;  so  marvellously  and 
insensibly  had  Love  bowed  down  the  proud 
energies  and  the  lofty  soul  of  the  daughter  of 
John  Vernon. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

The  bridals.— The  accident.— The  first  lawful  possession 
of  love. 

It  was  the  morning  on  which  Constance  and 
Godolphin  were  to  be  married;  it  had  been 
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settled  that  they  were  to  proceed  the  same  day 
towards  Florence;  and  Constance  was  at  her 
toilette  when  her  woman  laid  beside  her  a 
large  boquet  of  flowers. 

''From  Percy  —  from  Mr.  Godolphin,  I 
mean?  '''  she  asked,  taking  them  up. 

"No,  my  lady;  a  young  woman  outside  the 
palace  gave  them  me,  and  bade  me  in  such 
pretty  English  be  sure  to  give  them  to  your 
ladyship;  and  when  I  offered  her  money,  she 
would  not  take  anything,  my  lady." 

"  The  Italians  are  a  courteous  people,"  re- 
plied Constance;  and  she  placed  the  flowers  in 
her  bosom. 

As,  after  the  ceremony,  Godolphin  assisted 
his  bride  into  the  carriage,  a  girl,  wrapped  in  a 
large  cloak,  pressed  forward  for  a  moment. 
Godolphin  had  in  that  moment  turned  his  head 
to  give  some  order  to  his  servant,  and  with  the 
next  the  girl  had  sunk  back  into  the  throng 
that  was  drawn  around  the  carriage — yet  not 
before  Constance  had  heard  her  murmur  in  a 
deep,  admiring,  yet  sorrowful  tone:  "  Beauti- 
ful !  hoiv  beautiful  ! — Ah  me  !  " 

Did  you  ol)serve  what  beautiful  eyes  that 
young  girl  had  !  "  asked  Constance,  as  the  car- 
riage whirled  off. 

What  girl  ?    I  saw  nothing  but  you  !  " 

"  Hark  !  there  is  a  noise  behmd." 

"Godolphin  looked  out;  the  crowd  seemed 
collected  round  one  person. 

"  Only  a  young  woman  fainted,  sir  !  "  said 
his  servant  seated  behind.  She  fell  down 
in  a  fit  just  before  the  horses;  but  they  started 
aside,  and  did  not  hurt  her." 

"  That  is  fortunate  !"  said  Godolphin,  reseat- 
ing himself  by  his  new  bride;  "  drive  on  faster." 

At  Florence,  Godolphin  revealed  to  Con- 
stance the  outline  of  Lucilla's  history,  and 
Constance  shared  somewhat  of  the  feelings 
with  which  he  told  it. 

"  I  left,"  said  he,  *'  in  the  hands  of  the  ab- 
bess a  sum  to  be  entirely  at  Lucilla's  control 
whether  she  stay  in  the  convent  or  not,  and 
which  will  always  secure  to  her  an  indepen- 
dence. But  I  confess  I  should  like  now,  once 
more  to  visit  the  convent,  and  learn  on  what 
fate  she  has  decided." 

"You  would  do  well,  dear  Percy,"  replied 
Constance,  who  from  her  high  and  starred 
sphere  could  stoop  to  no  vulgar  jealousy;  "  in- 
deed, I  think,  you  could  do  no  less." 

And  Godolphin  covered  those  generous  lips 


with  the  sweet  kisses  in  which  esteem  begins 
to  mingle  with  passion.  What  has  the  Earth 
like  that  first  fresh  union  of  two  hearts  long 
separated,  and  now  blended  for  ever  !  How- 
ever close  the  sympathy  between  woman  and 
her  lover — however  each  thinks  to  have  learned 
the  other — what  a  world  is  there  left  z/t?z-learned, 
until  marriage  brings  all  those  charming  con- 
fidences, that  holy  and  sweet  intercourse,  which 
leave  no  separate  interest,no  undivded  thought! 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  distinguishes  the 
conversation  of  young  married  people  from  that 
of  lovers  on  a  less  sacred  footing — they  talk  of 
the  future  I  Other  lovers  talk  rather  of  the 
past;  an  uncertainty  pervades  their  hereafter; 
they  feel,  they  recoil  from,  it;  they  are  sen- 
sible that  their  plans  are  not  one  and  indi- 
visible. But  married  people  are  always  lay  ing 
out  the  "to  come;  "  always  talking  over  their 
plans:  this  often  takes  somethings  away  from 
the  tenderness  of  affection,  but  how  much  it 
adds  to  its  enjoyment  ! 

Seated  by  each  other,  and  looking  on  the 
silver  Arno,  Godolphin  and  Constance,  hand 
clasped  in  hand,  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  contemplation  of  their  future  happiness. 
"  And  what  would  be  your  favorite  mode 
of  life,  dear  Percy?  " 

"  Why,  I  have  now  no  schemings  left  me, 
Constance.  With  you  obtained,  I  have  grown 
a  dullard  and  left  off  dreaming,  But  let  me 
see;  a  house  in  England — you  like  England — 
some  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  the  great  Babel: 
books,  pictures,  statues,  and  old  trees  that 
shall  put  us  in  mind  of  our  Norman  fathers  who 
planted  them;  above  all,  a  noisy,  clear,  sunny 
stream  gliding  amidst  them — deer  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  half  hidden  amongst  the  fern; 
and  rooks  over  head:  a  privilege  for  eccen- 
tricity that  would  allow  one  to  be  social  or 
solitary,  as  one  ])leased,  and  a  house  so  full  of 
guests,  that  to  shuu  them  all  now  and  then 
would  be  no  affront  to  one." 

"  Well,  said  Constance,  smiling,  "go  on." 

"  I  have  finished." 

"  Finished  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  fair  Insatiable?  What  more 
would  you  have  ?  " 

"  Why,  this  is  but  a  country-life  you  have 
been  talking  of;  very  well  in  its  way  for  three 
months  in  the  year." 

"  Italy,  then,  for  the  other  nine,"  returned 
Godolphin. 
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"Ah,  Percy  !— is  pleasure,  mere  pleasure, 
vuigar  pleasure, — to  be  really  the  sole  end  and 
aim  of  life  ?  " 

"  Assuredly  !  " 

"  And  action,  enterprise — are  these  as  noth- 
ing ?  " 

Godolphin  was  silent,  but  began  absently  to 
throw  pebbles  into  the  water.  The  action  re- 
mmded  Constance  of  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  seen  him  among  his  ancestral  groves; 
and  she  sighed  as  she  now  gazed  on  a  brow 
from  which  the  effeminacy  and  dreaming  of 
his  life  had  banished  much  of  its  early  chi- 
valric  and  earnest  expression. 


CHAPTER  XLVH. 

News  of  Lucilla. 

GoLDOLPHiN  was  about  one  morning  to  de- 
part one  morning  for  the  convent  to  which 
Lucilla  had  flown,  when  a  letter  was  brought 
to  him  from  the  abbess  of  the  convent  herself; 
it  had  followed  him  from  Rome.  Lucilla  had 
left  her  retreat — left  it  three  days  before 
(lodolphin's  marriage;  the  abbess  knew  not 
whither,  but  believed  she  intended  to  reside 
in  Rome.  She  enclosed  him  a  note  from  Lu- 
cilla, left  for  him  before  her  departure.  Short 
but  characteristic;  it  ran  thus: — 

Lucilla  to  Godolphin. 

"  I  can  stay  here  no  longer;  my  mind  will  not  sub- 
mit to  quiet;  this  inactivity  wears  me  to  madness.  Be- 
sides, I  want  to  see  thy  wife.  I  shall  go  to  Rome;  I 
shall  witness  thy  wedding;  and  then — ah!  what  then? 
Give  me  back,  Godolphin,  oh,  give  me  back  the  young 
pure  heart  I  had  ere  I  loved  you!  Then,  I  could  take 
joy  in  all  thmgs: — novj  !  But  I  will  not  repine;  it  is 
beneath  me.  I,  the  daughter  of  the  stars,  am  no  love- 
sick and  nerveless  minion  of  a  vain  regret;  my  pride  is 
roused  at  last,  and  I  feel  at  least  the  independence  of 
being  alone.  Wild  and  roving  shall  be  my  future  life; 
that  lot  which  denies  me  hope,  has  raised  me  above  all 
fear.  Love  makes  us  all  the  woman;  love  has  left  me, 
and  something  hard  and  venturous,  something  that 
belongs  to  thy  sex,  has  come  in  its  stead. 

"  You  have  left  me  money— I  thank  you— I  thank  you 
—I  thank  you;  my  heart  almost  chokes  me  as  I  write 
this.  Could  you  think  of  me  so  basely  ?— For  shame, 
man!  if  my  child — child  were  living,  (and  oh,  Percy, 
she  had  thine  eyes)!  I  would  see  her  starve  inch  by 
inch  rather  than  touch  one  doit  of  thy  bounty  !  But 
she  is  dead— thank  God!  Fear  not  for  me,  I  shall  not 
starve;  these  hands  can  support  life.  God  bless  thee— 
loved  as  thou  still  art!  If,  years  hence.  I  should  feel 
my  end  draw  near,  I  will  drag  myself  to  thy  country, 
and  look  once  more  on  thy  face  before  I  die." 


Godolphin  sunk  down,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.    Constance  took  up  the  letter. 

Ay — read  it  !  "  said  he  in  a  hollow  voice. 
She  did  so,  and  when  she  had  finished,  the 
proud  Constance,  struck  by  a  spirit  like  her 
own,  bathed  the  letter  in  her  tears.  This 
pleased — this  touched — this  consoled  Godol- 
phin more  than  the  most  elaborate  comfort- 
ings. 

"  Poor  girl  !  "  said  Constance,  through  her 
tears,  "  this  must  not  be;  she  must  not  be  left 
on  the  wide  world  to  her  own  despairing  heart. 
Let  us  both  go  to  Rome,  and  seek  her  out. 
/  will  persuade  her  to  accept  what  she  refuses 
from  you." 

Godolphin  pressed  his  wife's  hand,  but  spoke 
not.  They  went  that  day  to  Rome.  Lucilla 
had  departed  for  Leghorn,  and  thence  taken 
her  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  to  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe.  Perhaps  she  had  sought 
her  father's  land  ?  With  that  hope,  in  the 
absence  of  all  others,  they  attempted  to  con- 
sole themselves. 


CHAPTER  XLVHL 

In  which  two  persons,  permanently  united,  discover 
that  no  tie  can  produce  union  of  minds. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and,  apparently,  Godol- 
phin had  reconciled  himself  to  the  disappear- 
ance and  precarious  destiny  of  Lucilla.  It 
was  not  in  his  calm  and  brooding  nature  to 
show  much  of  emotion;  but  there  was  often, 
even  in  the  presence  of  Constance,  a  cloud  on 
his  brow,  and  the  fits  of  abstraction  to  which 
he  had  always  been  accustomed  grew  upon 
him  more  frequently  than  ever.  Constance 
had  been  inured  for  years  to  the  most  assidu- 
ous, the  most  devoted  attentions;  and  now, 
living  much  alone  with  Godolphin,  she  began 
som.ewhat  to  miss  them;  for  Godolphin  could 
be  a  passionate,  a  romantic,  but  he  could  not 
be  a  very  watchful  lover.  He  had  no  petit 
\soins.  Few  husbands  have,  it  is  true;  nor  is 
it  necessary  for  husbands  in  general.  But 
Constance  was  not  an  ordinary  woman;  she 
loved  deeply,  but  she  loved  according  to  her 
nature — as  a  woman  proud  and  exacting  must 
love.  For  Godolphin,  her  haughty  step  waxed 
timorous  and  vigilant;  she  always  sprang  for- 
ward the  first  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from 
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his  solitary  ramblings,  and  he  smiled  upon  her 
with  his  wonted  gentleness — but  not  so  grate- 
fully, thought  Constance,  as  he  ought. 

In  truth,  he  had  been  too  much  accustomed 
to  the  eager  love  of  Lucilla,  to  feel  greatly 
surprised  at  any  proof  of  tenderness  from 
Constance.  Thus,  too  proud  to  speak — to 
hint  a  complaint,  Constance  was  nevertheless 
perpetually  wounded,  and  by  degrees  (although 
not  loving  her  husband  less)  she  taught  that 
love  to  be  more  concealed.  Oh,  that  accursed 
secretiveness  in  women,  which  makes  them 
always  belie  themselves  ! 

Godolphin,  too,  was  not  without  his  dissap- 
pointments.  There  was  something  so  bright, 
so  purely  intellectual  about  Constance's  char- 
acter, that  at  times,  when  brought  into  con- 
stant intercourse  with  her,  you  longed  for 
some  human  weakness  —  some  wild,  warm 
error  on  which  to  repose.  Dazzling  and  fair 
as  snow,  like  snow,  your  eye  ached  to  gaze 
upon  her.  She  had,  during  the  years  of  her 
ungenial  marriage,  cultivated  her  mind  to  the 
utmost;  few  women  were  so  accomplished — it 
might  be  learned,  her  conversation  flowed 
for  ever  in  the  same  bright,  flowery,  adorned 
stream.  There  were  times  when  Godolphin 
recollected  how  hard  it  is  to  read  a  volume  of 
that  Gibbon  who  in  a  page  is  so  delightful. 
Her  affection  for  him  was  intense,  high,  de- 
voted; but  it  was  wholly  of  the  same  intellect- 
ual, spiritualized  order;  it  seemed  to  Godol- 
phin to  want  human  warmth  and  fondnes.  In 
fact,  there  never  was  a  woman  who,  both  by 
original  nature  and  after  habits,  was  so  purely 
and  abstractedly  "  mind  "  as  was  Constance; 
there  was  not  a  single  trait  or  taste  in  her 
character,  that  a  sensualist  could  have  sneered 
at.  Her  heart  was  wholly  Godolphin's;  her 
mind  was  generous,  sympathizing,  lofty;  her 
person  unrivalled  in  the  majesty  of  it  loveli- 
ness; all  these,  too,  were  Godolphin's,  and 
yet  the  eternal  something  was  wanting  siil], 

'*  I  have  brought  you  your  hat,  Percy,'"  said 
Constance;  "you  forget  the  dews  are  falling 
fast,  and  your  head  is  uncovered." 

'♦Thank  you,"  said  Percy,  gently;  yet  Con^ 
stance  thought  the  tone  might  have  been 
warmer.  "  How  beautiful  is  this  hour  !  Look 
yonder,  the  sun's  ray  still  upon  those  immortal 
hills — that  lone  grey  tower  amongst  the  far 
plains— the  pines  around — hearken  to  their 


sighinj 


These  are  indeed  the  scenes  of  the 


Dryad  and  the  Faun.  These  are  scenes  where 
we  could  melt  our  whole  nature  down  to  love: 
Nature  never  meant  us  for  the  stern  and  arid 
destines  we  fulfil.  Look  round,  Constance,  in 
every  leaf  of  her  gorgeous  book,  how  glow- 
ingly is  written  the  one  sentence,  ♦  Love,  and 
BE  Happy  ! '  You  answer  not;  to  these 
thoughts  you  are  cold." 

"  They  breathe  too  much  of  the  Epicurean 
and  his  rose-leaves  for  me,'  answered  Con- 
stance smilingly.  "  I  love  better  that  stern 
old  tower,  telling  of  glorious  strife  and  great 
deeds,  than  all  the  softer  landscape,  on  which 
the  present  debasement  of  the  south  seems 
written." 

"  You  and  your  English,"  said  Godolphin, 
somewhat  bitterly,  prate  of  the  debasement 
of  my  poor  Italians  in  a  jargon  that  I  confess 
almost  enrages  me.  (Constance  colored  and 
bit  her  lip).  Debasement  !  why  debase- 
ment ?  They  enjoy  themselves;  they  take 
from  life  its  just  moral;  they  do  not  affect 
the  more  violent  crimes;  they  feel  their 
mortality,  follow  its  common  ends,  are  friv- 
olous, contented,  and  die  !  Well;  this  is  de- 
basement.—  Be  it  so.  But  for  what  would  you 
exchange  it?  The  hard,  cold,  ferocious  guilt 
of  ancient  Rome;  the  detestable  hypocrisy, 
the  secret  villany,  fraud,  murder,  that  stamped 
republican  Venice  ?  The  days  of  glory  that 
you  lament  are  the  days  of  the  darkest  guilt; 
and  man  shudders  when  he  reads  what  the 
fair  moralizers  over  the  soft  and  idle  Italy 
sigh  to  recall  ! " 

"  You  are  severe,"  said  Constance,  with  a 
pained  voice. 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest,  but  you  are  often  se- 
vere on  my  feelings." 

Constance  was  silent;  the  magic  of  the  sun- 
set was  gone;  they  walked  back  to  the  house, 
thoughtful,  and  somewhat  cooled  towards 
each  other. 

Another  day,  on  which  the  rain  forbade 
them  to  stir  from  home,  Godolphin,  after  he 
had  remained  long  silent  and  meditating,  said 
to  Constance,  who  was  busy  writing  letters  to 
her  political  friends,  in  which,  avoiding  Italy 
and  love,  the  scheming  countess  dwelt  only  on 
busy  England  and  its  eternal  politics. 

"Will  you  read  to  me,  dear  Constance  ?  my 
spirits  are  sad  to-day  !  the  weather  affects 
them  !  " 

Constance  laid  aside  her  letters,  and  took 
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up  one  of  the  many  books  that  strewed  the 
table:  it  was  a  volume  of  one  of  our  most 
popular  poets. 

"  I  hate  poetry,"  said  Godolphin,  languidly. 

"  Here  is  Machiavel's  history  of  the  Prince 
of  Lucca,"  said  Constance,  quickly. 

"Ah,  read  that,  and  see  how  odious  is  ambi- 
tion," returned  Godolphin. 

And  Constance  read,  but  she  warmed  at 
what  Godolphin's  lip  curled  with  disdain. 
The  sentiments,  however,  drew  him  from  his 
apathy;  and  presently,  with  the  eloquence  he 
could  command  when  once  excited,  he  poured 
forth  the  doctrines  of  his  peculiar  philosophy. 
Constance  listened,  delighted  and  absorbed; 
she  did  not  sympathize  with  the  thought,  but 
she  was  struck  with  the  genius  which  clothed 
it. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  she,  with  enthusiasm,  "  why 
should  those  brilliant  words  be  thus  spoken 
and  lost  for  ever  ?  Why  not  stamp  them  on 
the  living  page,  or  why  not  invest  them  in  the 
oratory  that  would  render  you  illustrious  and 
them  immortal." 

"  Excellent  !  "  said  Godolphin,  laughing: 
"the  House  of  Commons  would  sympathize 
with  philosophy  warmly  !  " 

Yet  Constance,  was  right  on  the  whole.  But 
the  curse  of  a  life  of  pleasure  is  its  aversion  to 
useful  activity.  Talk  of  the  genius  that  lies 
crushed  and  obscure  in  poverty  I  Wealth  and 
station  have  also  their  mute  Miltons  and  in- 
glorious Hampdens.  Alas  !  how  much  of 
deep  and  true  wisdom  do  we  meet  among  the 
triflers  of  the  world  !  How  much  that  in  the 
stern  middle  walks  of  life  would  have  obtained 
renown,  in  the  whithering  and  relaxed  air  of 
loftier  rank  dies  away  unheeded  !  The  two 
extremes  meet  in  this, — the  destruction  of 
mental  gifts. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  return  to  London.— The  eternal  nature  of  disap- 
pointment.—Fanny  Millinger.— Her  house  and  sup- 
per. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  spring,  and  at  the 
approach  of  night,  that  our  travellers  entered 
London.  After  an  absence  of  some  duration, 
there  is  a  singular  emotion  on  returning  to  the 
roar  and  tumult  of  that  vast  city.    Its  bustle. 


its  life,  its  wealth — the  tokens  of  the  ambition 
and  commerce  of  the  Great  Island  Race — have 
something  of  inconceivable  excitement  and 
power,  after  the  comparative  desertion  and 
majestic  stillness  of  Continental  cities.  Con- 
stance leaned  restlessly  forth  from  the  window 
of  the  carriage  as  it  whirled  on. 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  a  man  I  "  said  she  fer- 
vently. 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  Godolphin,  smilingly. 

"  Why  !  Look  out  on  this  broad  theatre  of 
universal  ambition,  and  read  the  why.  What 
a  proud  and  various  career  lies  open  in  this 
free  city  to  every  citizen  !  Look,  look  yonder 
— the  old  hereditary  senate,  still  eloquent 
with  high  memories." 

"And  close  by  it,"  said  Godolphin,  sneer- 
ing, "  behold  the  tomb  !  " 

"Yes,  but  the  tomb  of  great  men!"  said 
Constance,  eagerly. 

"  The  victims  of  their  greatness." 

There  was  a  pause;  Constance  would  not 
reply,  she  would  scarcely  listen. 

"  And  do  you  feel  no  excitement,  Percy,  in 
the  hum  and  bustle — the  lights,  the  pomp  of 
your  native  city  ?  " 

"Yes;  lam  in  the  mart  where  all  enjoy- 
ment may  be  purchased." 

"  Ah,  fie  I  " 

Godolphin  drew  his  cloak  round  him,  and 
put  up  the  window.  "  These  cursed  East 
winds  !  " 

Very  true — they  are  the  curse  of  the  coun- 
try ! 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  stately  portico 
of  Erpingham  House.  Godolphin  felt  a  little 
humiliated  at  being  indebted  to  another — to  a 
woman,  for  so  splendid  a  tenement;  but  Con- 
stance, not  penetrating  into  this  sentiment, 
hastened  up  the  broad  stairs,  and  said,  point- 
ing to  a  door  that  led  to  a  boudoir. 

"  In  that  room  cabinets  have  been  formed 
and  shaken." 

Godolphin  laughed;  he  was  alive  only  to 
the  vanity  of  the  boast,  because  he  shared  not 
the  enthusiasm;  this  was  Constance's  weak 
point:  her  dark  eye  flashed  fire. 

There's  nothing  bores  a  man  more  than  the 
sort  of  uneasy  quiet  that  follows  a  day's  jour- 
ney. Godolphin  took  his  hat,  and  yawningly 
stretching  himself,  nodded  to  Constance,  and 
moved  to  the  door;  they  were  in  her  dressing- 
room  at  the  time. 
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*•  Why,  what,  Percy,  you  cannot  be  going 
out  now  !  " 

"  Indeed  I  am,  my  love." 
Where,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  " 
To  White's,  to  learn  the  news  of  the  Opera, 
and  the  strength  of  the  Ballet." 


of  the  women.  There  happened  to  be  a  knot 
assembled  at  White's  when  Godolphin  en- 
tered; they  welcomed  him  affectionately. 

"Wish   you   joy,  old    fellow,"   said  one. 
"  Bless  me,  Godolphin  !  well,  I  am  delighted 
I  to  see  you,"  cried  another.    "So  you  have 
I  had  jnst  rung  for  lights,  to  show  you  the  '  monopolized  Lady  Erpingham  ! — lucky  dog  !  " 
house  !  "    said  Constance,  disappointed   and  !  whispered  a  third. 

half-reproachfully.  j     Godolphin,  his  vanity  soothed  by  the  recep- 

"  Mercy,  Constance  !  damp  rooms  and  east  j  tion  he  met  with,  spent  his  evening  at  the 
winds  together  are  too  much.  House,  indeed  !  |  Club.  The  habit  begun,  becam.e  easy — Go- 
what  can  there  be  worth  seeing  in  your  English  !  dolphin  spent  many  evenings  at  his  club.  Con- 
ilrawing-rooms  after  the  marble  palaces  of  |  stance,  running  the  round  of  her  acquaintance, 
Italy  !    Any  commands  ?  "  I  was  too  proud  to  complain.    Perhaps  complaint 

"None!"  said  Constance,  sinking  back  into  |  would  not  have  mended  the  matter:  but  one 
her  chair,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  Godol- !  word  of  delicate  tenderness,  or  one  look  that 
phin  did  not  perceive  them;  he  was  only  dis- !  asked  for  his  society,  and  White's  would  have 
pleased  by  the  cold  tone  of  her  answer,  and  he  |  been  forsaken  !  Godolphin  secretly  resented 
shut  the  door,  muttering  to  himself — "  Was  ;  the  very  evenness  of  temper  he  had  once  al- 
there  ever  such  indelicate  ostentation  !  "  |  most  overprized. 

"And  thus,"  said  Constanci,  bitterly,  "  I 
return  to  England;  friendless,  unloved,  soli- 


tary in  my  schemes  and  my  heart  as  I  was  be- 
fore. Awake,  my  soul  !  thou  art  my  sole 
strength,  my  sole  suppott.    Weak,  weak  that  I 

was,  to  love  this  man  in  spite  of  Well, 

well,  I  am  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  regret." 

So  saying,  she  wiped  away  a  few  tears,  and 
turning  with  a  strong  effort  from  softer 
thoughts,  leaned  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and 
gazing  on  the  fire,  surrendered  herself  to  the 
sterner  and  more  plotting  meditations  which 
her  return  to  the  circle  of  her  old  ambition  '  of  that  good-natured,  easy,  uncaptious  tem- 
had  at  first  called  forth.  !  per,  which  a  clever,  susceptible,  indolent  man, 

Meanwhile  Godolphin  sauntered  into  the  i  often  likes  better  than  comrades  more  intel- 
then  arch-club  of  St.  James's,  that  reservoir  j  lectual,  because  he  has  not  to  put  himself  out 
of  idle  exquisites  and  kid-gloved  politicians.  |  of  his  way  in  the  comradeship.    Lord  Falconer 


j  "  Oh,  Godolphin,"  one  evening  whispered  a 
young  lord,  "  we  sup  at  the  little  actress's, — the 
Millinger;  you  remember  the  Millinger?  You 
must  come;  you  are  an  old  favorite  you  know: 
she'll  be  so  glad  to  see  you, — all  innocent,  by 
the  way:  Lady  Erpingham  need  not  be  jealous 
— (jealous  !  Constance  jealous  of  Fanny  Mil- 
linger  I)  all  innocent.  Come,  I'll  drive  you 
there;  my  cab  is  at  the  door.' 

"Anything  better  than  a  lecture  on  ambi- 
tion," thought  Godolphin;  and  he  consented. 
Godolphin's  friend  wasalively  youngnobleir.an, 


There  are  two  classes  of  popular  men  in  Lon- 
don; the  sprightly,  joyous,  good-humored  set: 
the  quiet,  gentle,  sarcastic  herd.  The  one 
are  fellows  called  devilish  good — the  other, 
fellows  called  devilish  gentleman-like.  To 
the  latter  class  belonged  Godolphin.  As  he 
had  never  written  a  book,  nor  set  up  for  a 
genius,  his  cleverness  was  tacitly  allowed  to 
be  no  impediment  to  his  good  qualities. 
Nothing  atones  for  the  sin,  in  the  eyes  of 


rattled  on,  as  they  drove  along  the  brilliant 
streets,  through  a  thousand  topics,  of  which 
Godolphin  heard  as  much  as  he  pleased;  and 
Falconer  was  of  that  age  and  those  spirits 
when  a  listener  may  be  easily  dispensed  with. 

They  arrived  at  a  little  villa  at  Brompton: 
there  was  a  little  garden  round  it,  and  a  little 
bower  in  one  corner,  all  kept  excessively  neat; 
and  the  outside  of  the  house  had  just  been 
painted  white  from  top  to  bottom;  and  there 


those  young  gentlemen  who  create  for  their  j  was  a  verandah  to  the  house;  and  the  windows 


contemporaries  reputation,  of  having  in  any 
way  distinguished  oneself.  "  He's  such  a 
d 


were  plate-glass,  with  mahogany  sashes — only, 
here  and  there,  a  Gothic  casement  was  stuck 
d  bore,  that  man  with  his  books  and  |  in  by  way  of  looking  "tasty;"  and  through 
poetry,"  said  an  arch-dandy  of  Byron,  just  I  one  window  on  the  ground-floor,  the  lights, 
after  "  Childe  Harold  "  had  turned  the  heads  '  shining  within,  showed  crimson  silk  and  gilded 
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chairs,  and  all  sorts  of  finery — Louis  Quatorze 
in  a  nutshell  !  The  reader  knows  the  sort  of 
house  as  well  as  if  he  had  lived  in  it.  Ladies 
of  Fanny  Millinger's  turn  of  mind  always 
choose  the  same  kind  of  habitation.  It  is 
astonishing  what  an  unanimity  of  taste  they 
have;  and  young  men  about  town  call  it 
taste  "  too,  and  imitate  the  fashion  in  their 
own  little  tusculuins  in  Chapel  Street. 

After  having  threaded  a  Gothic  hall  four 
feet  by  eight,  and  an  oval  conservatory  with 
a  river-god  in  the  middle,  the  tw^o  visitors 
found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Fanny 
Millinger. 

(lOdolphin  had  certainly  felt  no  small  curi- 
osity to  see  again  the  frank,  fair,  laughing 
face  which  had  shone  on  his  boyhood,  and  his 
mind  ran  busily  back  to  that  summer  evening 
when,  with  a  pulse  how  different  fram  its 
present  lanquid  tenor,  and  a  heart  burning 
with  ardor  and  the  pride  of  novel  indepen- 
dence, the  young  adventurer  first  sallied  on 
the  world.  He  drew  back  involuntarily  as  he 
now  gazed  on  the  actress:  she  had  kept  the 
promise  of  her  youth,  and  grown  round  and 
full  in  her  proportions.  She  was  extravagantly 
dressed,  but  not  with  an  ungraceful,  although 
a  theatrical  choice:  her  fair  hands  and  arms 
were  covered  with  jewels,  and  that  indescrib- 
able air  which  betrays  the  stage  was  far  more 
visibly  marked  in  her  deportment  than  when 
Godolphin  first  knew  her;  yet  still  there  was 
the  same  freedom  as  of  old,  the  same  joyous- 
ness,  and  good-humored  carelessness  in  her 
manner,  and  in  the  silver  ring  of  her  voice,  as 
she  greeted  Falconer,  and  turned  to  question 
him  as  to  his  friend.  Godolphin  dropped  his 
cloak,  and  the  next  moment,  with  a  pretty 
scream,  quite  stage-effect,  and  yet  quite 
natural,  the  actress  had  thrown  herself  into 
his  arms. 

"  Oh  I  but  I  forgot,"  said  she  presently,  with 
a  mock  salutation  of  respect,  "you  are  married 
now;  there  will  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale.  Ah  ! 
what  long  years  since  we  met;  yet  I  have 
never  quite  forgotten  you,  although  the  stage 
requires  all  one's  memory  for  one's  new  parts. 
Alas  !  your  hair — it  was  so  beautiful — it  has 
lost  half  its  curl,  and  grown  thin.  Very  rude 
in  me  to  say  so,  but  I  always  speak  the  truth, 
and  my  heart  warms  to  see  you,  so  all  its 
thoughts  thaw  out." 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Falconer,  who  had  been 
5.-24 


playing  with  a  little  muffy  sort  of  dog,  you'll 
recollect  vie  presently." 

"  You  !  Oh  !  one  never  thinks  of  you,  ex- 
cept w^hen  you  speak,  and  then  one  recollects 
you — to  look  at  the  clock," 

"  Very  good,  Fanny— very  good.  Fan:  and 
when  do  you  expect  Windsor  — He  ought  to 
be  here  soon.  Tell  me,  do  you  like  him 
really  ?  " 

"  Like  him  ? — yes,  excessively;  just  the  word 
for  him — for  you  all.  If  love  were  thrown  into 
the  stream  of  life,  my  little  sail  would  be  up- 
set in  an  instant.  But  in  truth,  what  with 
dressing,  and  playing,  and  all  the  grave  busi- 
ness of  life,  I  am  not  idle  enough  to  love. 
And  oh,  Godolphin,  I'm  so  improved  !  Ask 
Lord  Falconer  if  I  don't  sing  like  an  angel, 
although  my  voice  is  hardly  strong  enough  to 
go  round  a  loo-table;  but  on  the  stage,  one 
learns  to  dispense  with  all  qualities.  It  is  a 
curious  thing,  that  fictitious  existence,  side  by 
side  with  the  real  one  I  We  live  in  enchantment, 
Percy,  and  enjoy  what  the  poets  pretend  to." 

The  dreaming  Godolphin  was  struck  by  the 
remark.  He  was  suprised,  also,  to  see  how 
much  Fanny  remained  the  same.  A  life  of 
gaiety  had  not  debased  her. 

Tom  Windsor  came  next,  an  Irishman  of 
five-and-forty,  not  like  his  countrymen  in 
aught  save  wit.  Thin,  small,  shrivelled,  but  up 
to  his  ears  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  with 
a  jest  for  ever  on  his  tongue;  rich  and  gay, — 
he  was  always  popular,  and  he  made  the  most 
of  this  little  life  without  being  an  absolute 
rascal.  Next  dropped  in  the  handsome 
Frenchman  De  Damville;  next,  the  young 
gambler,  St.  John;  next,  two  ladies,  both  ac- 
tresses; and  the  party  w^as  complete. 

The  supper  was  in  keeping  with  the  house; 
the  best  wines,  excellent  viands — the  actress 
had  grown  rich.  Wit,  noise,  good-humor,  anec- 
dote flashed  around  with  the  champagne  and 
Godolphin,  exhilarated  into  a  second  youth, 
fancied  himself  once  more  the  votary  of 
pleasure. 

CHAPTER  L. 

Godolphin's  soliloquy. — He  becomes  a  man  of  pleasure 
and  a  patron  of  the  arts. — A  new  character  shadowed 
forth;  for  as  we  advance,  whether  in  life  or  its  repre- 
sentation, characters  are  more  faint  and  dimly  drawn 
than  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  career. 

Yes,"  said  Godolphin  the  next  morning, 
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as  he  soliioquized  over  his  lonely  breakfast- 
table— -lonely,  for  the  hours  of  the  restless 
Constance  were  not  those  of  the  luxurious  and 
indolent  Godolphin,  and  she  was  already  in 
her  carriage — nay,  already  closeted  with  an  in- 
triguing ambassadress: — "Yes;  I  have  passed 
two  eras  of  life — the  first  of  romance,  the  sec- 
ond of  contemplation;  once  my  favorite  study 
was  poetry — next,  philosophy,  Now,  returned 
to  my  native  country,  rich,  settled,  yet  young, 
new  objects  arise  to  me;  not  that  vulgar  and 
troublous  ambition  (which  is  to  make  a  toil  of 
life)  that  Constance  suggests,  but  a  more 
warm  and  vivid  existence  than  that  I  have 
lately  dreamed  away.  Let  luxury  and  pleas- 
ure now  be  to  me  what  solitude  and  thought 
were.  I  have  been  too  long  the  solitary,  I 
will  learn  to  be  social." 

Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  Godolphin  re- 
turned with  avidity  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
world;  he  found  himself  courted,  he  courted 
society  in  return.  Erpingham  House  had 
been  for  years  the  scene  of  fascination:  who 
does  not  recollect  the  yet  greater  refinement 
which  its  new  lord  threw  over  its  circles  ?  A 
delicate  and  just  conception  of  the  fine  arts 
had  always  characterized  Godolphin.  He  now 
formed  that  ardor  for  collecting,  common  to 
the  more  elegant  order  of  minds.  From  his 
beloved  Italy  he  imported  the  most  beautiful 
statues — his  cabinets  were  filled  with  gems — his 
walls  glowed  with  the  triumphs  of  the  canvass — 
the  showy  but  heterogeneous  furniture  of  Erp- 
ingham House  gave  way  to  a  more  classic  and 
perfect  taste. — The  same  fastidiousness  which, 
in  the  affairs  of  the  heart,  had  characterized 
Godolphin's  habits  and  sentiments,  character- 
ized his  new  pursuits;  the  same  thirst  for  the 
Ideal,  the  same  worship  of  the  Beautiful,  and 
aspirations  after  the  Perfect. 

It  was  not  in  Constance's  nature  to  admit 
this  smaller  ambition;  her  taste  was  pure  but 
not  minute,  she  did  n(;t  descend  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  detail.  But  she  was  glad  still  to  see 
that  Godoli)hin  could  be  aroused  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  active  object;  and,  although  she 
sighed  to  perceive  his  fine  genius  frittered 
away  on  the  trifles  of  the  virtuoso — although 
she  secretly  regretted  the  waste  of  her  great 
wealth  (which  afforded  to  political  ambition 
so  high  an  advantage)  on  the  mute  marble, 
and  what  she  deemed,  nor  unjustly,  frivolous 
curiosities  —  she  still  never  interfered  with 


Godolphin's  caprices,  conscious  that,  to  his 
delicacy,  a  single  objection  to  his  wishes  on  the 
score  of  expense  would  have  reminded  him  of 
what  she  wished  him  most  to  forget — viz.,  that 
the  means  of  this  lavish  expenditure  were 
derived  from  her.  She  hoped  that  his  mind, 
once  fairly  awakened,  would  soon  grow  sated 
with  the  acquisition  of  baubles,  and  at  length 
sigh  for  loftier  objects;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
she  plunged  into  her  old  party  plots  and  ambi- 
tious intrigues. 

Erpingham  House,  celebrated  as  ever  for 
the  beauty  of  its  queen  and  for  the  political 
nature  of  its  entertainments,  received  a  new 
celebrity  from  its  treasures  of  art  and  the 
spiritual  wit  and  grace  with  which  Godolphin 
invested  its  attractions.  Among  the  crowd  of 
its  guests  there  was  one  whom  its  owners 
more  particularly  esteemed — Stainforth  Rad- 
clyffe  was  still  considerably  under  thirty,  but 
already  a  distinguished  man.  At  school  he 
had  been  distinguished:  at  college  distin- 
guished, and  now  in  the  world  of  science  dis- 
tinguished also.  Beneath  a  quiet,  soft,  and 
cold  exterior,  he  concealed  the  most  resolute 
and  persevering  ambition;  and  this  ambition 
was  the  governing  faculty  of  his  soul.  His 
energies  were  undistracted  by  small  objects; 
for  he  went  little  into  general  society,  and  he 
especially  sought  in  his  studies  those  pursuits 
which  nerve  and  brace  the  mind.  He  was  a 
profound  thinker,  a  deep  political  economist, 
an  accurate  financier,  a  judge  of  the  intricacies 
of  morals  and  legislation — for  to  his  mere 
book-studies  he  added  an  instinctive  penetra- 
tion into  men;  and  when  from  time  to  time 
he  rejoined  the  world,  he  sought  out  those 
most  distinguished  in  the  sciences  he  had 
cultivated,  and  by  their  lights  corrected  his 
own. 

In  him  there  was  nothing  desultory  or  un- 
determined; his  conduct  was  perpetual  calcu- 
lation. He  did  nothing  but  with  an  eye  to  a 
final  object;  and  when,  to  the  superficial,  he 
seemed  most  to  wander  from  the  road  their 
prudence  would  have  suggested,  he  was  only 
seeking  the  surest  and  shortest  paths.  Yet  his 
ambition  was  not  the  mere  vulgar  thirst  for 
getting  on  in  the  world;  he  cared  little  for  the 
paltry  place,  the  petty  power  which  may  reward 
what  are  called  aspiring  young  men.  His 
clear  sight  penetrated  to  objects  that  seemed 
wrapped  in  shade  to  all  others;  and  to  those 
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only, — distant,  but  vast  and  towering,  —  he 
deigned  to  attach  his  desires.  He  cared  not 
for  small  and  momentary  rewards;  and  while 
always  (for  he  knew  its  necessity)  uppermost 
on  the  tide  of  the  hour,  he  had  neither  joy  nor 
thought  for  the  petty  honors  for  which  he  was 
envied,  and  by  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
elated.  Always  occupied  and  always  thought- 
ful, he  went,  as  I  have  just  said,  very  little 
into  the  gay  world,  and  was  not  very  well 
formed  to  shine  in  it  when  there;  for  trifles 
require  the  whole  man  as  much  as  matters  of 
importance.  He  did  not  want  either  wit  or 
polish,  but  he  tasked  his  powers  too  severely 
on  great  subjects  not  to  be  sometimes  dull 
upon  small  ones;  yet,  when  he  was  either  ex- 
cised or  at  home,  he  was  not  without — what 
man  of  genius  is? — his  peculiar  powers  of 
conversation.  There  was  in  this  young,  dark 
brooding,  stern  man,  that  which  had  charmed 
Constance  at  first  sight;  she  thought  to  recog- 
nize a  nature  like  her  own,  and  Radclyffe's 
venturous  spirit  exulted  in  a  commune  with 
hers. 

Their  politics  w^ere  the  same;  their  ultimate 
ends  not  very  unlike;  and  their  common  am- 
bition furnished  them  with  an  eternity  of  top- 
ics and  schemes.  Radclyffe  was  Constance's 
guest;— but  Godolphin  soon  grew  attached  to 
the  young  politician,  though  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  his  opinions.  In  youth,  Godol- 
phin had  been  a  Tory — now,  if  anything  he 
was  a  Tory  still.  Such  a  political  creed  was 
perhaps  the  natural  result  of  his  philosophical 
belief.  Constance,  Whig  by  profession,  ultra- 
Liberal  in  reality,  still  however  gave  the  char- 
acter to  the  politics  of  the  House;  and  the 
easy  Godolphin  thought  politics  the  veriest 
of  all  the  trfles  which  a  man  could  leave  to 
the  discretion  of  the  lady  of  his  household. 
We  may  judge,  therefore,  of  the  quiet,  com- 
placent amusement  he  felt  in  the  didactics  of 
Radclyffe  or  the  declamations  of  Constance. 

''That  is  a  dangerous,  scheming  woman,  be- 
lieve me,"  said   the  Duchess  of  to  her 

great  husband,  one  morning,  when  Constance 
left  her  Grace. 

"  Nonsense  I  women  are  never  dangferous." 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Godolphin's  course  of  life.— Influence  of  opinion  and 
of  ridicule  on  the  minds  of  privileged  orders. — Lady 
Erpingham's  friendship  with  George  the  Fourth.— 
His  manner  of  living. 

The  course  of  life  which  Godolphin  now  led, 
wasexactly  that  which  it  is  natural  for  a  very  rich 
intellectual  man  to  indulge — voluptuous,  but 
refined.  He  was  arriving  at  that  age  when  the 
poetry  of  the  heart  necessarily  decays.  Wealth 
almost  unlimited  was  at  his  command;  he  had 
no  motive  for  exertion;  and  he  now  sought  in 
pleasure  that  which  he  had  formerly  asked 
from  romance.  As  his  faculties  and  talents 
had  no  other  circle  for  display  than  that  which 
"  society  "  affords;  so  by  slow  degrees,  society 
— its  applause  and  its  regard — became  to  him 
of  greater  importance  than  his  ''  philosophy 
dreamt  of."  Whatever  the  circle  we  live 
amongst,  the  public  opinion  of  that  circle  will, 
sooner  or  later,  obtain  a  control  over  us.  This 
is  the  reason  why  a  life  of  pleasure  makes  even 
the  strongest  mind  frivolous  at  last.  The 
lawyer,  the  senator,  the  man  of  letters,  all  are 
insensibly  guided — moulded — formed — by  the 
judgment  of  the  tribe  they  belong  to,  and  the 
circle  in  which  they  move.  Still  more  is  it  the 
case  w^ith  the  idlers  of  the  great  world,  amongst 
whom  the  only  main  staple  of  talk  is  "  them- 
selves." 

And  in  the  last-named  set.  Ridicule  being 
more  strong  and  fearful  a  deity  than  she  is 
amongst  the  cultivators  of  the  graver  occupa- 
tions of  life,  reduces  the  inmates,  by  a  con- 
stant dread  of  incurring  her  displeasure,  to  a 
more  monotonous  and  regular  subjection  to 
the  judgment  of  others.  Ridicule  is  the  stifler 
of  all  energy  amongst  those  she  controls. 
After  a  man's  position  in  society  is  once  estab- 
lished— after  he  has  arrived  at  a  certain  age — 
he  does  not  like  to  hazard  any  intellectual  enter- 
prise which  may  endanger  the  quantum  of  re- 
spect or  popularity  at  present  alloted  to  him. 
He  does  not  like  to  risk  a  failure  in  parliment 
— a  caustic  criticism  in  literature:  he  does  not 
like  to  excite  new  jealousies,  and  provoke 
angry  rivals  where  he  now  finds  complaisant 
inferiors.  The  most  admired  authors,  the 
most  respected  members  of  either  house,  now 
looked  up  to  Godolphin  as  a  man  of  wit  and 
genius;  a  man  whose  house,  whose  wealth, 
whose  wife,  gave  him  an  influence  few  individ- 
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iials  enjoy.  Why  risk  all  this  respect  by  pro- 
voking comparison  ?  Among  the  first  in  one 
line,  why  sink  into  the  probability  of  being 
second  rate  in  another  ? 

This  motive,  which  secretly  governs  half  the 
aristocracy — the  cleverer  half,  viz.,  the  more 
dillident  and  the  more  esteemed;  which  leaves 
to  the  obtuse  and  the  vain,  a  despised  and  un- 
enviable notoriety ;  added  new  force  to  Godol- 
phin's  philosophical  indifference  to  ambition. 
Perhaps,  had  his  situation  been  less  brilliant, 
or  had  he  persevered  in  that  early  affection  for 
solitude  which  youth  loves  as  the  best  nurse 
to  its  dreams,  he  might  now,  in  attaining  an 
age  when  ambition,  often  dumb  before,  usually 
begins  to  make  itself  heard,  have  awakened  to 
a  more  resolute  and  aspiring  temperament  of 
mind.  But,  as  it  was,  courted  and  surrounded 
by  all  the  enjoyments  which  are  generally  the 
reward  to  which  exertion  looks,  even  an  ambi- 
tious man  might  have  forgotten  his  nature. 
No  wound  to  his  vanity,  7io  feeling  tliat  he  was 
underrated,  (that  great  spur  to  proud  minds), 
excited  him  to  those  exertions  we  undertake 
in  order  to  belie  calumny.  He  was  "  the  glass 
of  fashion,"  at  once  popular  and  admired;  and 
his  good  fortune  in  marrying  the  celebrated, 
the  wealthy,  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Erping- 
ham  was,  as  success  always  is,  considered 
the  proof  of  his  genius,  and  the  token  of  his 
merits. 

It  was  certainly  true,  that  a  secret  and  mu- 
tual disappointment  rankled  beneath  the  lot  of 
the  husband  and  wife.  Godolphin  exacted 
from  Constance  more  softness,  more  devotion, 
more  compliance  than  belonged  to  her  nature; 
and  Constance,  on  the  other  hand,  ceased  not 
t(^  repine  that  she  found  in  Godolphin  no  sym- 
l)athy  with  her  objects,  and  no  feeling  for  her 
enthusiasm.  As  there  was  little  congenial  in 
their  pursuits,  the  one  living  for  pleasure,  the 
other  for  ambition,  so  there  could  be  no  con- 
geniality in  their  intercourse.  They  loved 
each  other  still;  they  loved  each  other  warmly; 
they  never  quarrelled;  for  the  temper  of  Con- 
stance was  mild,  and  that  of  Godolphin  gen- 
erous: but  neither  believed  there  was  much 
love  on  the  other  side;  and  both  sought 
abroad  that  fellowship  and  those  objects  they 
had  not  in  common  at  home. 

Constance  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
reigning  king;  she  was  constantly  invited  to 
the  narrow  circle  of  festivities  at  Windsor. 


Godolphin,  who  avoided  the  being  bored  as  the 
greatest  of  earthly  evils,  could  not  bow  down 
his  tastes  and  habits  to  any  exact  and  precise 
order  of  life,  however  distinguished  the  circle 
in  which  it  became  the  rule.  Thirsting  to  be 
amused,  he  could  not  conjugate  the  active  verb 
"to  amuse."  No  man  was  more  fitted  to  adorn 
a  court,  yet  no  man  could  less  play  the  courtier. 
He  admired  the  manners  of  the  sovereign, — 
he  did  homage  to  the  natural  acuteness  of  his 
understanding;  but,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
lay  down  the  law  in  society,  he  was  too  proud 
to  receive  it  from  another, — a  common  case 
among  those  who  live  with  the  great  by  right, 
and  not  through  sufferance.  His  pride  made 
him  fear  to  seem  a  parasite;  and,  too  chival- 
rous to  be  disloyal,  he  was  too  haughty  to  be 
subservient.  In  fact,  he  was  thoroughly 
formed  to  be  the  Great  Aristocrat, — a  career 
utterly  distinct  from  that  of  the  Hanger-on 
upon  a  still  greater  man;  and  against  his  suc- 
cess at  court,  he  had  an  obstacle  no  less  in 
the  inherent  fierte'  of  his  nature,  than  in  the 
acquired  philosophy  of  his  cynicism. 

The  king,  at  first,  was  civil  enough  to  Lady 
Erpingham's  husband;  but  he  had  penetration 
enough  to  see  that  he  was  not  adequately  ad- 
mired: and  on  the  first  demonstration  of  royal 
coolness,  Godolphin's,  glad  of  an  excuse,  fore- 
swore Castle  and  Pavilion  for  ever,  and  left 
Constance  to  enjoy  alone  the  honors  of  the 
regal  hospitality.  That  world  would  have  in- 
sinuated scandal;  but  there  was  that  about 
Constance's  beauty  which  there  is  said  by  one 
of  the  poets  to  belong  to  an  Angel's — it  struck 
the  heart,  but  awed  the  senses. 


CHAPTER  LH. 

Radclyffe  and  Godolphin  converse. — The  varieties  of 
ambition. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Godolphin  to  Rad- 
clyffe, as  they  were  one  day  riding  together 
among  the  green  lanes  that  border  the  me- 
tropolis—" I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself 
this  evening.  Lady  Erpingham  is  gone  to 
Wmdsor;  I  have  no  dinner  engagement,  and  1 
am  wearied  of  balls.  Shall  we  dine  together, 
and  go  to  the  play  (piictly,  as  we  might  have 
done  some  ten  years  ago  ?  " 
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"Nothing  I  should  like  better; — and  the 
theatre — are  you  fond  of  it  now  ?  I  think  I 
have  heard  you  say  that  it  once  made  your 
favorite  amusement." 

"  I  still  like  it  passably,"  answered  Godol- 
phin;  *' but  the  gloss  is  gone  from  the  delusion. 
I  am  grown  mournfully  fastidious.  I  must 
have  excellent  acting — an  excellent  play.  A 
slight  fault — a  slio^ht  deviation  from  nature — 
robs  me  of  my  content  at  the  whole." 

The  same  fault  in  your  character  pervading 
all  things,"  said  Radclyffe,  half  smiling. 

True,"  said  Godolphin,  yawning;  —  "but 
have  you  seen  my  new  Canova  ?  " 

"  No:  I  care  nothing  for  statues,  and  I  know 
nothing  of  the  Fine  Arts." 

''What  a  confession  !  " 
Yes,  it  is  a  rare  confession:  but  I  suspect 
that  the  Arts,  like  truffles  and  olives,  are  an  ac- 
quired taste.  People  talk  themselves  into  ad- 
miration, where  at  first  they  felt  indifference. 
But  how  can  you,  Godolphin,  with  your  talents, 
fritter  away  life  on  these  baubles  ?  " 

You  are  civil,"  said  Godolphin,  impatiently. 
"  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  it  is  your  objects  / 
consider  baubles.  Your  dull,  plodding,  weari- 
some honors:  a  name  in  the  newspapers — a 
place,  perhaps,  in  the  Ministry — purchased  by 
a  sacrificed  youth  and  a  degraded  manhood — 
a  youth  in  labor,  a  manhood  in  schemes.  No, 
Radclyffe  !  give  me  the  bright,  the  glad  sparkle 
of  existence;  and,  ere  the  sad  years  of  age  and 
sickness,  let  me  at  least  enjoy.  That  is  wisdom  ! 

Your  creed  is  But  I  will  not  imitate  your 

rudeness  !  "  and  Godolphin  laughed. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Radclyffe,  "you  do 
your  best  to  enjoy  yourself.  You  live  well, 
and  fare  sumptuously:  your  house  is  superb, 
your  villa  enchanting.  Lady  Erpingham  is 
the  handsomest  woman  of  her  time:  and,  as  if 
that  were  not  enough,  half  the  fine  women  in 
London  admit  you  at  their  feet.  Yet  you  are 
not  happy.'' 

"  Ay:  but  who  is  ?  "  cried  Godolphin,  ener- 
getically. 

"  I  am,"  said  Radclyffe,  dryly. 

"  You  ! — humph  !  " 

"  You  disbelieve  me." 

"I  have  no  right  to  do  so:  but  are  you  not 
ambitious  ?  And  is  not  ambition  full  of  anx- 
iety, care, — mortification  at  defeat,  disappoint- 
ment in  success  ?  Does  not  the  very  word 
ambition— that  is,  a  desire  to  be  something 


you  are  not — prove  you  discontented  with  what 
you  are  ?  " 

"  You  speak  of  a  vulgar  ambition,"  said 
Radclyffe. 

"  Most  august  sage  I — and  what  species  of 
ambition  is  yours  ?  " 

"  Not  that  which  you  describe.  You  speak 
of  the  ambition  for  self;  my  ambition  is  singu- 
lar—it is  the  ambition  for  others.  Some 
years  ago,  I  chanced  to  form  an  object  in 
what  I  considered  the  welfare  of  my  race. 
You  smile.  Nay,  I  boast  no  virtue  in  my 
dream;  but  philanthropy  was  my  hobby  as 
statues  may  be  yours.  To  effect  this  object, 
I  see  great  changes  are  necessary:  I  desire,  1 
work  for  these  great  changes.  I  am  not  blind, 
in  the  meanwhile,  to  glory.  I  desire,  on  the 
contrary,  to  obtain  it;  but  it  would  only  please 
me  if  it  came  from  certain  sources.  I  want 
to  feel  that  I  may  realize  what  I  attempt;  and 
wish  for  that  glory  that  comes  from  the  per- 
manent gratitude  of  my  species,  not  that 
which  springs  from  their  momentary  applause. 
Now,  I  am  vain,  very  vain:  vanity  was,  some 
years  ago,  the  strongest  characteristic  of  my 
nature.  I  do  not  pretend  to  conquer  the  weak- 
ness, but  to  turn  it  towards  my  purposes.  I 
am  vain  enough  to  wish  to  shine,  but  the  light 
must  come  from  deeds  I  think  really  worthy." 

"  Well,  well  !  "  said  Godolphin,  a  little  in- 
terested in  spite  of  himself;  "but  ambition  of 
one  sort  resembles  ambition  of  another,  inas- 
much as  it  involves  perpetual  harassments  and 
humiliations." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Radclyffe; — "because 
when  a  man  is  striving  fpr  what  he  fancies  a 
laudable  object,  the  goodness  of  his  intentions 
comforts  him  for  a  failure  in  success,  whereas 
your  selfishly  ambitious  man  has  no  consola- 
tion in  his  defeats:  he  is  humbled  by  the 
external  world,  and  has  no  inner  world  to 
apply  to  for  consolation." 

"Oh,  man!"  said  Godolphin,  almost  bit- 
terly, "how  dost  thou  eternally  deceive  thyself ! 
Here  is  the  thirst  for  power,  and  it  calls  itself 
the  love  of  mankind." 

"  Believe  me,"  said  Radclyffe,  so  earnestly, 
and  with  so  deep  a  meaning  in  his  grave, 
bright  eye,  that  Godolphin  was  staggered  from 
his  scepticism;—"  believe  me,  they  may  be 
distinct  passions,  and  yet  can  be  united. 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 

Fanny  behind  the  scenes.— Reminiscences  of  youth.— 
The  universality  of  trick.— The  supper  at  Fanny  Mil- 
linger's.- Talk  on  a  thousand  matters,  equally  light 
and  true.— Fanny's  song. 

The  play  was  Pizarro,"  and  Fanny  Millin- 
ger  acted  Cora.  Godolphin  and  Radclyffe 
went  behind  the  scenes. 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Fanny,  as  she  stood  in  her 
white  Peruvian  dress,  waiting  her  turn  to  re- 
enter the  stage, — "  Ah,  Godolphin  !  this  re- 
minds me  of  old  times.  How  many  years 
have  passed  since  you  used  to  take  such 
pleasure  in  this  mimic  life  !  Well  do  I  re- 
member your  musing  eye  and  thoughful  brow 
bent  kindly  on  me  from  the  stage-box  yonder: 
and  do  you  recollect  how  prettily  you  used  to 
moralize  on  the  deserted  scenes  when  the  play 
was  over  ?  And  you  sometimes  waited  on 
these  very  boards  to  escort  me  home.  Those 
times  have  changed.    Heigho  !  " 

Ay,  Fanny,  we  have  passed  through  new 
worlds  of  feeling  since  then  Could  life  be  to 
us  now  what  it  was  at  that  time,  we  might  love 
each  other  anew:  but  tell  me,  Fanny,  has  not 
the  experience  of  life  made  you  a  wiser 
woman  ?  Do  you  not  seek  more  to  enjoy  the 
present — to  pluck  Time's  fruit  on  the  bough, 
ere  yet  the  ripeness  is  gone  ?  I  do.  I  dreamed 
away  my  youth — I  strive  to  enjoy  my  man- 
hood." 

"  Then,"  said  Fanny,  with  that  quickness 
with  which,  in  matters  of  the  heart,  women 
beat  all  our  philosophy — ''then  I  can  prophesy 
that,  since  we  parted,  you  have  loved  or  lost 
some  one.  Regret,  which  converts  the  active 
mind  into  the  dreaming  temper,  makes  the 
(Ireamerhurry  into  activity,  whether  of  business 
or  of  pleasure." 

"  Right,"  said  Radclyffe,  as  a  shade  dark- 
ened his  stern  brow. 

Right,"  said  Godolphin  thoughtfully,  and 
Lucilla's  image  smote  his  heart  like  an  aveng- 
ing conscience.  Right,"  repeated  he,  turn- 
ing aside  and  soliloquizing;  "and  those  words 
from  an  idle  tongue  have  taught  me  some  of 
the  motives  of  my  present  conduct.  But  away 
reflection  !  I  have  resolved  to  forswear  it. 
My  pretty  Cora  !  "  said  he  aloud,  as  he  turned 
back  to  the  actress,  "  you  are  a  very  De  Stael 
in  your  wisdom:  but  let  us  not  be  wise;  'tis 
the  worst  of  our  follies.  Do  you  not  give  us 
one  of  your  charming  suppers  to-night  ?  " 


To  be  sure:  your  friend  will  join  us.  He 
was  once  the  gayest  of  the  gay;  but  years  and 
fame  have  altered  him  a  little." 

"  Radclyffe  gay  !  Bah  !  "  said  Godolphin. 
surprised. 

"  Ay,  you  may  well  look  astonished,"  said 
Fanny,  archly;  "but  note  that  smile — it  tells 
of  old  days." 

And  Godolphin  turning  to  his  friend,  saw 
indeed  on  the  thin  lip  of  that  earnest  face  a 
smile  so  buoyant,  so  joyous,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  character  of  the  man  were  gone: 
but  while  he  gazed,  the  smile  vanished,  and 
Radclyffe  gravely  declined  the  invitation. 

Cora  was  now  on  the  stage:  a  transport  of 
applause  shook  the  house. 

"  How  well  she  acts  ! "  said  Radclyffe, 
warmly. 

"Yes,"  answered  Godolphin,  as  with  folded 
arms  he  looked  quietly  on;  "but  what  a  les- 
son in  the  human  heart  does  sfood  acting 
teach  us.  Mark  that  glancing  eye — that 
heaving  breast — that  burst  of  passion — that 
agonized  voice:  the  spectators  are  in  tears  ! 
The  woman's  whole  soul  is  in  her  child  !  Not 
a  bit  of  it  !  She  feels  no  more  than  the  boards 
we  tread  on:  she  is  probably  thinking  of  the 
lively  supper  w^e  shall  have;  and  when  she 
comes  off  the  stage,  she  will  cry,  "  Did  I  not 
act  it  well  ? " 

"  Nay,"  said  Radclyffe,  "  she  probably  feels 
while  she  depicts  the  feeling." 

"Not  she:  years  ago  she  told  me  the  whole 
science  of  acting  was  trick;  and  trick— trick 
— trick  it  is,  on  the  stage  or  off.  The  noble  art 
of  oratory — (noble  forsooth  !) — is  just  the 
same:  philosophy,  poetry — all,  all  hypocrisy. 

'  Damn  the  moon  ! '  said  B  to  me,  as  we 

once  stood  gazing  on  it  at  Venice;  '  it  always 
gives  me  the  ague:  but  I  have  described  it 
well  in  my  poetry,  Godolphin — eh?" 

"  But  ,"  began  Radclyffe. 

"  But  me  no  buts,"  interrupted  Godolphin, 
with  the  playful  pertinacity  which  he  made  so 
graceful:  "you  are  younger  than  I  am;  when 
you  have  lived  as  long,  you  shall  have  a  right 
to  contradict  my  system — not  before." 

Godolphin  joined  the  supper  party.  Like 
Godolphin's,  Fanny's  life  was  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure:  she  lavished  on  it,  in  proportion  to 
her  means,  the  same  cost  and  expense,  though 
she  wanted  the  same  taste  and  refinement. 
Generous  and  profuse,  like  all  her  tribe — like 
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all  persons  who  win  money  easily — she  was 
charitable  to  all  and  luxurious  in  herself.  The 
supper  was  attended  by  four  male  guests — 
Godolphin,  Saville,  Lord  Falconer,  and  Mr. 
Windsor. 

It  was  early  summer;  the  curtains  were  un- 
drawn, the  windows  half  opened,  and  the 
moonlight  slept  on  the  little  grasplot  that  sur- 
rounded the  house.  The  guests  were  in  high 
spirits.  "  Fill  me  this  goblet,"  cried  Godol- 
phin; '-champagne  is  the  boy's  liquor;  I  will 
return  to  it  con  amore.  Fanny,  let  us  pledge 
each  other:  stay:  a  toast  ! — What  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"Hope,  till  old  age,  and  Memory  after- 
wards," said  Fanny,  smiling. 

"  Pshaw  !  theatricals  still.  Fan  ?  "  growled 
Saville,  who  had  placed  a  large  screen  between 
himself  and  the  window;  "  no  sentiment  be- 
tween friends," 

"Out  on  you,  Saville,"  said  Godolphin;  "  as 
well  might  you  say  no  music  out  of  the  opera; 
these  verbal  prettinesses  color  conversation. 

But  you  roues  are  so  d  d  prosaic;  you 

want  us  to  walk  to  Vice  without  a  flower  by 
the  way." 

"  Vice,  indeed  !  "  cried  Saville.  "  I  adjure 
your  villanous  appellatives.  It  was  in  your 
companionship  that  I  lost  my  character,  and 
now  you  turn  king's  evidence  against  the 
poor  devil  you  seduced." 

"  Humph  !  "  cried  Godolphin,  gaily;  "you 
remind  me  of  the  advice  of  the  Spanish  hidalgo 
to  a  servant:  always  choose  a  master  with  a 
good  memory:  for,  '  if  he  does  not  pay,  he 
will  at  least  remember  that  he  owes  you.'  In 
future,  I  shall  take  care  to  herd  only  with 
those  who  recollect,  after  they  are  finally 
debauched,  all  the  good  advice  I  gave  them 
beforehand." 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  the  pretty  Fanny,  with 
her  arch  mouth  half-full  of  chicken,  "I  shall 
recollect  that  Mr.  Saville  drmks  his  wine  with- 
out toasts — as  being  an  useless  delay." 

"Wine,"  said  Mr.  Windsor,  sententiously, 
"wine  is  just  the  reverse  of  love.    Your  old 
topers  are  all  for  coming  at  once  to  the  bot 
tie,  and  your  old  lovers  for  ever  mumbling 
the  toast." 

"See  what  you  have  brought  on  yourself, 
Saville,  by  affecting  a  joke  upon  me,"  said 
Godolphin:  "Come,  let  us  make  it  up:  we  fell 
out  with  the  toast — let  us  be  reconciled  by  the 
glass,— Champagne  ? " 


"Ay,  any  thing  lor  a  quiet  life, — even 
champagne,"  said  Saville,  with  a  mock  air  of 
patience,  and  dropping  his  sharp  features  into 
a  state  of  the  most  placid  repose.  "  You  wits 
are  so  very  severe.  Yes,  champagne  if  you 
please.  Fanny,  my  love,"  and  Seiville  made  a 
wry  face  as  he  put  down  the  scarce-tasted 
glass,  "go  on — another  joke,  if  you  please;  I 
now  find  I  can  be'ir  your  satire  better,  at 
least,  than  your  wine." 

Fanny  was  all  bustle:  it  is  in  these  things 
that  the  actress  differs  from  the  lady — there  is 
no  quiet  in  her.  "  Another  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne:— what  can  have  happened  to  this?" 
Poor  Fanny  was  absolutely  pained.  Saville 
enjoyed  it,  for  he  always  revenged  a  jest  by 
an  impertinence. 

"Nay,"  said  Godolphin,  "our  friend  does 
but  joke.  Your  champagne  is  excellent,  Fanny. 
Well,  Saville,  and  where  is  young  Greenhough  ? 
He  is  vanished.  Report  says  he  was  marked 
down  in  your  company,  and  has  not  risen 
since." 

"  Report  is  the  civilest  jade  in  the  world. 
According  to  her,  all  the  pigeons  disappear  in 
my  fields.  But,  seriously  speaking.  Green- 
hough  is  off — gone  to  America — overhead  and 
ears  in  debt — debts  of  honor.  Now,"  said 
Saville,  very  slowly,  "  there's  the  difference 
between  the  gentleman  and  the  parvemij  the 
gentleman,  when  all  is  lost,  cuts  his  throat: 
the  parvenu  only  cuts  his  creditors.  I  am 
really  very  angry  with  Greenhough  that  he 
did  not  destroy  himself.  A  young  man  under 
my  protection  and  all:  so  d — d  ungrateful  in 
him." 

"  He  was  not  much  in  your  debt — eh  ? " 
said  Lord  Falconer,  speaking  for  the  first  time 
as  the  wine  began  to  get  into  his  head. 

Saville  looked  hard  at  the  speaker, 

"  Lord  Falconer,  a  pinch  of  snuff:  there  is 
something  singularly  happy  in  your  question; 
so  much  to  the  point:  you  have  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  world — great.  He  was\&xy  much 
in  my  debt.  I  introduced  the  vulgar  dog  into 
the  world,  and  he  owes  me  all  the  thousands 
he  had  the  honor  to  lose  in  good  society  !  " 

"Do  you  know,  Percy,"  continued  Saville, 
do  you  know,  by  the  way,  that  my  poor  dear 
friend  Jasmin  is  dead  }  died  after  a  hearty 
game  of  whist.  He  had  just  time  to  cry, 
'  four  by  honors,'  when  death  truinped  him. 
It  was  a  great  shock  to  me:  he  was  the  secor.d 
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best  player  at  Graham's.  Those  sudden  deaths 
are  very  awful — especially  with  the  game  in 
one's  hands." 

■'  Very  mortifying,  indeed,"  seriously  said 
Lord  Falconer,  who  had  just  been  initiated 
into  whist. 

" 'Tis  droll,"  said  Saville,  'Ho  see  how  often 
the  last  words  of  a  man  tally  w^ith  his  life;  'tis 
like  the  moral  to  the  fable.  The  best  instance 
I  know  is  in  Lord  Chesterfield,  whose  fine  soul 
went  out  in  that  sublime  and  inimitable  sen- 
tence— 'Give  Mr.  Darrell  a  chair.'  " 

"  Capital  I  "  cried  Lord  Falconer.  "  Saville, 
a  game  at  e'carte.'" 

As  the  lion  in  the  Tower  looked  at  the  lap- 
dog,  so  in  all  the  compassion  of  contempt 
looked  Saville  on  Lord  Falconer. 

Infelix  puer  muttered  Godolphin,  Tn- 
felixpuer  atque  impar  congress  us  Ac  hi  Hi 

*'  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Saville  at  last. 
"  Yet,  no — we've  been  talking  of  death — such 
topics  waken  a  man's  conscience.  Falconer, 
I  never  play  for  less  than  " 

"Ponies  ! — I  know  it  !  "  cried  Falconer,  tri- 
umphantly. 

"  Ponies — less  than  chargers  ?  " 

"  Chargers — what  are  chargers  ?  " 

"  The  whole  receipts  of  an  L  ish  peer,  Lord 
Falconer;  and  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  lose 
the  first  game." 

"Such  men  are  dangerous,"  said  Mr.  Wind- 
sor, with  his  eyes  shut 

"  O,  Night  !  "  cried  Godolphin,  springing  up 
theatrically,  "thou  wert  made  for  song,  and 
moonlight,  and  laughter — but  woman's  laugh- 
ter. Fanny,  a  song — the  pretty  quaint  song 
you  sang  me,  years  ago,  in  praise  of  a  Town 
love  and  an  easy  life." 

Fanny,  who  had  been  in  the  pouts  ever  since 
Saville  had  blamed  the  champagne — for  she 
was  very  anxious  to  be  of  bon  ton  in  her  own 
little  way — now  began  to  smile  once  more;  and, 
as  the  moon  played  on  her  arch  face,  she  seated 
herself  at  the  piano,  and,  glancing  at  Godolphin, 
sang  the  following  song: — 


LOVE  COURTS  THE  PLEASURES. 
I. 

Believe  me,  Love  was  never  made 
,    In  deserts  to  abide; 
Leave  Age  to  take  the  sober  shade, 
And  Youth  the  sunny  side. 


II. 

Love  dozes  by  the  purling  brook, 

No  friend  to  lonely  places; 
Or,  if  he  toy  with  Strephon's  crook, 

His  Chloes  are  the  Graces. 

III. 

Forsake  '  The  Flaunting  Town! '  Alasl 
Be  cells  for  saints,  my  own  love! 

The  wine  of  life's  a  social  glass. 
Nor  may  be  quaffed  alone,  love. 

IV. 

Behold  the  dead  and  solemn  sea, 

To  which  our  beings  flow; 
Let  waves  that  soon  so  dark  must  be 

Catch  every  glory  now. 

V. 

1  would  not  chain  that  heart  to  this, 

To  sicken  at  the  rest; 
The  cage  we  close  a  prison  is, 

The  open  cage  a  nest. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

The  career  of  Constance. — Real  state  of  her  feelings 
towards  Godolphin. — Rapid  succession  of  political 
events. — Canning's  administration. — Catholic  Ques- 
tion.— Lord  Grey's  speech. — Canning's  death. 

While  in  scenes  like  these,  alternated  with 
more  refined  and  polished  dissipation,  Godol- 
phin lavished  away  his  life,  Constance  became 
more  and  more  powerful  as  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  a  great  political  party.  Few  women 
in  England  ever  mixed  more  actively  in  poli- 
tics than  Lady  Erpingham,  or  with  more  re- 
markable ability.  Her  friends  were  out  of 
office,  it  is  true:  but  she  saw  the  time  ap- 
proaching rapidly  when  their  opinions  must 
come  into  power.  She  had  begun  to  love,  for 
itself,  the  scheming  of  political  ambition,  and 
in  any  country  but  England  she  would  have 
been  a  conspirator,  and  in  old  times  might 
have  risen  to  be  a  queen;  but  as  it  was,  she 
was  only  a  proud,  discontented  woman.  She 
knew,  too,  that  it  was  all  she  could  be — all 
that  her  sex  allowed  her  to  be — yet  did  she 
not  the  less  struggle  and  toil  on.  The  fate  of 
her  father  still  haunted  her;  her  promise  and 
his  death-bed  still  rose  oft  and  solemnly  be- 
fore her;  the  humiliations  she  had  known  in 
her  early  condition — the  homage  that  had  at- 
tended her  later  career — still  cherished  in  her 
haughty  soul  indignation  at  the  faction  he  had 
execrated,  and  little  less  of  the  mighty  class 
which  that  faction  represented. 
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That  system  of  "  fashion "  she  had  so 
mainly  contributed  to  strengthen,  and  which 
was  originally  by  her  intended  to  build  up  a 
standard  of  opinion,  independent  of  mere  rank, 
and  in  defiance  of  mere  wealth,  she  saw  pol- 
luted and  debased,  by  the  nature  of  its  fol- 
lowers, into  a  vulgar  effrontery,  which  was 
worse  than  the  more  quiet  dulness  it  had  at- 
tempted to  supplant.  Yet  still  she  was  com- 
forted by  the  thouglit  that  through  this  system 
lay  the  way  to  more  wholesome  changes.  The 
idols  of  rank  and  wealth  once  broken,  she  be- 
lieved that  a  pure  and  sane  worship  must  ulti- 
mately be  established.  Doubtless  in  the  old 
French  re'giijie  there  were  many  women  who 
thought  like  her,  but  there  were  none  who  acted 
like  her — deliberately,  and  with  an  end.  What 
an  excellent,  what  a  warning  picture  is  con- 
tained in  the  entertaining  Memoirs  of  Count 
Segur  !  how  admirably  that  agreeable  gossip 
developesthe  state  of  mind  among  the  nobility 
of  France! — "merry  censurers  of  the  old 
customs  " — enchanted  by  the  philosophy  of 
Voltaire  " — "  ridiculing  the  old  system  " — 
"embracing  liberality  as  a  fashion,"  and 
"gaily  treading  a  soil  bedecked  with  flowers, 
which  concealed  a  precipice  from  their  view  !  " 
In  England,  there  are  fewer  flowers,  and  the 
precipice  will  be  less  fearful. 

A  certain  disappointment  which  had  at- 
tended her  marriage  with  Godolphin,  and  the 
disdainful  resentment  she  felt  at  the  pleasures 
that  allured  him  from  her,  tended  yet  more  to 
deepen  at  once  her  distaste  for  the  habits  of 
a  frivolous  society,  and  to  nerve  and  concen- 
trate her  powers  of  political  intrigue.  Her 
mind  grew  more  and  more  mascuhne;  her 
dark  eye  burnt  with  a  sterner  fire;  the  sweet 
mouth  was  less  prodigal  of  its  smiles;  and 
that  air  of  digiiity  which  she  had  always  pos- 
sessed, grew  harder  in  its  character,  and  be- 
came command. 

This  change  did  not  tend  to  draw  Godolphin 
nearer  to  her.  He,  so  susceptible  to  coldness, 
so  refining,  so  exacting,  believed  fully  that 
she  loved  him  no  more — that  she  repented  the 
marriage  she  had  contracted.  His  pride  was 
armed  against  her;  and  he  sought  more  eagerly 
those  scenes  where  all,  for  the  admired,  the 
gallant,  the  sparkling  Godolphin,  wore  smiles 
and  sunshine. 

There  was  another  matter  that  rankled  in 
his  breast  with  peculiar  bitterness.    He  had 


wished  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money,  (in  the 
purchase  of  some  celebrated  works  of  art), 
which  could  only  be  raised  with  Lady  Erping- 
ham's  consent.  When  he  had  touched  upon 
the  point  to  her,  she  had  not  refused,  but  she 
had  hesitated.  She  seemed  embarrassed,  and, 
he  thought,  discontented.  His  delicacy  took 
alarm,  and  he  never  recurred  to  the  question 
again;  but  he  was  secretly  much  displeased 
with  her  reluctant  manner  on  that  occasion. 
Nothing  the  proud  so  little  forget  as  a  cool- 
ness conceived  upon  money  matters.  In  this 
instance,  Godolphin  afterwards  discovered  that 
he  had  wronged  Constance,  and  misinterpreted 
the  cause  of  her  reluctance. 

Yet,  as  time  flew  on  for  both,  both  felt  a 
yearning  of  the  heart  towards  each  other;  and 
had  they  been  thrown  upon  a  desert  island — had 
there  been  full  leisure,  full  opportunity,  for  a 
frank,  unfettered  interchange  and  confession 
of  thought — they  would  have  been  mutually 
astonished  to  find  themselves  still  so  belov^ed, 
and  each  would  have  been  dearer  to  the  other 
than  in  their  warmest  hour  of  earlier  attach- 
ment. But  when  once,  in  a  very  gay  and  oc- 
cupied life,  a  husband  and  wife  have  admitted  a 
j  seeming  indifference  to  creep  in  between  them, 
the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  against  its 
after  removal.  How  much  more  so  with  a 
wife  so  proud  as  Constance,  and  a  husband  so 
refining  as  Godolphin  !  Fortunately,  however, 
as  I  said  before,  the  temper  of  each  was  excel- 
lent; they  never  quarrelled;  and  the  indiffer- 
ence, therefore,  lay  on  the  surface,  not  at  the 
depth.  They  seemed  the  world  an  affectionate 
couple,  as  couples  go;  and  their  union  would 
have  been  classed  by  Rochefoucauld  among 
those  marriages  that  are  very  happy—//  ny  a 
point  de  deliceux. 

Meanwhile,  as  Constance  had  predicted,  the 
political  history  of  the  country  was  marked 
by  a  perpetual,  progress  towards  liberal  opin- 
ions. Mr.  Canning  was  now  in  office:  the 
Catholic  Question  was  in  every  one's  mouth. 

There  was  a  brilliant  meeting  at  Erpingham 
House;  those  who  composed  it  were  of  the 
heads  of  the  party:  but  there  were  divisions 
amongst  themselves;  some  were  secretly  for 
joining  Mr.  Canning's  administration;  some 
had  openly  done  so;  others  remained  in  stub- 
born and  jealous  opposition.  With  these  last 
was  the  heart  of  Constance. 

"  Well,  well.  Lady  Erpingham,"  said  Lord 
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Paul  Plympton,  a  young  nobleman,  who  had 
written  a  dull  history,  and  was  therefore  con- 
sidered .  likely  to  succeed  in  parliamentary 
life — "Well,  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  are 
too  severe  upon  Canning:  he  is  certainly  very 
liberal  in  his  views." 

Is  there  one  law  he  ever  caused  to  pass  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  classes.  No,  Lord 
Paul,  his  Whiggism  is  for  peers,  and  his  Tory- 
ism for  peasants.  With  the  same  zeal  he 
advocates  the  Catholic  Question  and  the  Man- 
chester Massacre." 

*'Yet,  surely,"  cried  Lord  Paul,  "you  make 
a  difference  between  the  just  liberality  that 
provides  for  property  and  intelligence,  and  the 
dangerous  liberality  that  would  slacken  the 
reins  of  an  ignorant  multitude." 

''But,"  said  Mr.  Benson,  a  very  powerful 
member  of  the  Lower  House,  "  true  politicians 
must  conform  to  circumstances.  Canning  may 
not  be  all  we  wish,  but  still  he  ought  to  be 
supported.  I  confess  that  I  shall  be  generous: 
1  care  not  for  office,  I  care  not  for  power;  but 
Canning  is  surrounded  with  enemies,  who  are 
enemies  also  to  the  people:  for  that  reason.  I 
shall  support  him." 

"  Bravo,  Benson  !  "  cried  Lord  Paul. 

"  Bravo,  Benson  I "  echoed  two  or  three 
notables,  who  had  waited  an  opportunity  to 
declare  themselves;  "that's  what  I  call  hand- 
some." 

"  Manly  I  " 

"Fair  !  " 

"  Disinterested,  by  Jove  .  " 

Here  the  Duke  of  Aspindale  suddenly  en- 
tered the  room.  "  Ah,  Lady  Erpingham,  you 
should  have  been  in  the  Lords'  to-night:  such 
a  speech  !    Canning  is  crushed  for  ever." 

"Speech!  from  whom?" 

"Lord  Grey — terrific:  it  was  the  vengeance 
of  a  life  concentrated  into  one  hour;  it  has 
shaken  the  Ministry  fearfully." 

"Humph  I"  said  Benson,  rising;  "I  shall 
go  to  Brooks's  and  hear  more." 

"  And  I,  too,"  said  Lord  Paul. 

A  day  or  two  after,  Benson,  in  presenting  a 
petition,  alluded  in  terms  of  high  eulogy  to  the 
masterly  speech  made  "  in  another  place;  "  and 
Lord  Paul  Plymton  said,  "  It  was  indeed  un- 
equalled." 

That's  what  I  call  handsome. 

Manly  I 

Fair  ! 


Disinterested,  by  Jove  ! 

And  Canning  died;  his  gallant  soul  left  the 
field  of  politics  broken  into  a  thousand  petty 
parties.  From  the  tirae  of  his  death  the  two 
great  hosts  into  which  the  strugglers  for  power 
were  divided  have  never  recovered  their  for- 
mer strength.  The  demarcation  that  his  policy 
had  tended  to  efface  was  afterwards  more 
weakened  by  his  successor  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  question 
of  Reform  that  again  drew  the  stragglers  on 
either  side  around  one  determined  banner,  it  is 
likely  that  Whig  and  Tory  would,  among  the 
many  minute  sections  and  shades  of  difference 
have  lost  for  ever  the  two  broad  distinguishing 
colors  of  their  separate  factions. 

Mr.  Canning  died;  and  now,  with  redoubled 
energy,  w^ent  on  the  wheels  of  political  in- 
trigue. The  rapid  succession  of  short-lived 
administrations,  the  leisure  of  a  prolonged 
peace,  the  pressure  of  debt,  the  writings  of 
philosophers,  all,  insensibly,  yet  quickly,  ex- 
cited that  popular  temperament  which  found 
its  crisis  in  the  Reform  Bill. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

The  death  of  George  IV.~The  political  situation  of 
parties,  and  of  Lady  Erpingham. 

The  death  of  George  the  Fourth  was  the 
birth  of  a  new  era.  During  the  later  years  of 
that  monarch  a  silent  spirit  had  been  gathering 
over  the  land,  which  had  crept  even  to  the  very 
walls  of  his  seclusion.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  various  expenses  of  his  reign, — no 
longer  consecrated  by  the  youthful  graces  of 
the  prince,  no  longer  disguised  beneath  the 
military  triumphs  of  the  people, — had  contrib- 
uted far  more  than  theoretical  speculations  to 
the  desiie  of  political  change.  The  shortest 
road  to  liberty  lies  through  attenuated  pockets  ! 

Constance  was  much  at  Windsor  during  the 
king's  last  illness,  one  of  the  saddest  periods 
that  ever  passed  within  the  walls  of  a  palace. 
The  memoralists  of  the  reign  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Louis  XIV.  will  best  convey  to  the 
reader  a  notion  of  the  last  days  of  George 
the  Fourth.  For,  like  that  great  king,  he 
was  the  representation  in  himself  of  a  par- 
ticular period,  and  he  preserved  much  of  the 
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habits  of  (and  much  too  of  the  personal  inter- 
est attached  to)  his  youth,  through  the  dreary 
decline  of  age.  It  was  melancholy  to  see  one 
who  had  played,  not  only  so  exalted,  but  so  | 
gallant  a  part,  breathing  his  life  away;  nor  was 
the  gloom  diminished  by  the  many  glimpses  of 
a  fine  original  nature,  which  broke  forth  amidst 
infirmity  and  disease. 

George  the  Fourth  died;  his  brother  suc- 
ceeded; and  the  English  world  began  to  breathe 
more  freely,  to  look  around,  and  to  feel  the 
change,  long  coming,  was  come  at  last.  The 
French  revolution,  the  new  parliament,  Henry 
Brougham's  return  for  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Hume's 
return  for  Middlesex,  the  burst  of  astonished 
indignation  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  mem- 
orable words  against  reform,  all  betrayed  while 
they  ripened,  the  signs  of  the  new  age.  The 
Whig  ministry  was  appointed,  appointed  amidst 
discontents  in  the  city,  suspicions  amongst  the 
friends  of  the  people,  amidst  fires  and  insur- 
rections in  the  provinces;— convulsions  abroad, 
and  turbulence  at  home. 

The  situation  of  Constance,  in  these  changes, 
was  rather  curious;  her  intimacy  with  the  late 
king  was  no  recommendation  with  the  Whig 
government  of  his  successor.  Her  power, 
as  the  power  of  fashion  always  must  in  stormy 
times,  had  received  a  shock;  and  as  she  had 
of  late  been  a  little  divided  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Whigs,  she  did  not  share  at  once  in 
their  success,  or  claim  to  be  one  of  their  al- 
lies. She  remained  silent  and  aloof;  her  par- 
ties were  numerous  and  splendid  as  ever,  but  the 
small  plotting  7'eunions  of  political  intriguers 
were  suspended.  She  hinted  mysteriously  at 
the  necessity  of  pausing,  to  see  what  reform 
the  new  ministers  would  recommend,  and  what 
economy  they  would  effect.  The  Tories, 
especially  the  more  moderate  tribe,  began  to 
court  her;  the  Whigs,  flushed  with  their  tri- 
umph, and  too  busy  to  think  of  women,  began 
to  neglect.  This  last  circumstance  the  h'gh 
Constance  felt  keenly — but  with  the  keenness 
rather  of  scorn  than  indignation;  years  had 
deepened  her  secret  disgust  at  all  aristocratic 
ordinances,  and  looking  rather  tX  what  the 
Whigs  had  been  than  what,  pressed  by  the 
times,  they  have  become,  she  regarded  them 
as  only  playing  with  democratic  counters  for 
aristocratic  rewards.  She  repaid  their  neglect 
with  contempt,  and  the  silent  neutralist  soon 
became  regarded  by  them  as  the  secret  foe. 


But  Constance  was  sufficiently  the  woman  to 
feel  mortified  and  wounded  by  that  which  she 
affected  to  despise.  No  post  at  court  had  been 
offered  to  her  by  her  former  friends;  the  con- 
fidant of  George  the  Fourth  had  ceased  to  be  the 
confidant  of  Lord  Grey.  Arrived  at  that  doubt- 
ful time  of  life  when  the  beauty,  although  pos- 
sessing, is  no  longer  assured  of,  her  charms, 
she  felt  ths  decay  of  her  personal  influence  as 
a  personal  affront;  and  thus  vexed,  wounded, 
alarmed,  in  her  mid-career,  Constance  was 
more  than  e'/er  sensible  of  the  peculiar  dis- 
quietudes that  await  female  ambition,  and 
turned  with  sighs  more  frequent  than  hereto- 
fore to  the  recollections  of  that  domestic  love 
which  seemed  lost  to  her  for  ever. 

Mingled  with  the  more  outward  and  visible 
stream  of  politics  there  was,  as  there  ever 
is,  a  latent  tide  of  more  theoretic  and  specu- 
lative opinions.  While  the  practical  politicians 
were  playing  their  momentary  parts,  schemers, 
and  levellers,  were  propagating  in  all  quarters 
doctrines  which  they  fondly  imagined  were 
addressed  to  immortal  ends.  And  Constance 
began  to  turn  with  some  curiosity  to  these  char- 
latans or  sages.  The  bright  countess  listened 
to  their  harangues,  pondered  over  their  demon- 
strations and  mused  over  their  hopes.  But 
she  had  lived  too  much  on  the  service  of  the 
actual  world,  her  habits  of  thought  were  too 
essentially  worldly,  to  be  converted,  while  she 
was  attracted,  by  doctrines  so  startling  in  their 
ultimate  conclusions.  She  turned  once  more 
to  herself,  and  waited,  in  a  sad  and  thoughtful 
stillness,  the  progress  of  things — convinced 
only  of  the  vanity  of  them  all. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

The  roue  has  become  a  valetudinarian. — News. — A 
Fortune-teller. 

Meanwhile  the  graced  Godolphin  floated 
down  the  sunny  tide  of  his  prosperity.  He 
lived  chiefly  with  a  knot  of  epicurean  dalliers 
with  the  time,  whom  he  had  selected  from  the 
wittiest  and  the  easiest  of  the  London  world. 
Dictator  of  theatres — patron  of  operas — oracle 
in  music — mirror  of  entertainments  and  equip- 
age— to  these  conditions  had  his  natural  genius 
and  his  once  dreaming  dispositions  been  bowed 
at  last  !     A  round  of  dissipation,  however, 
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left  him  no  time  for  refiection;  and  he  believed, 
(perhaps  he  was  not  altogether  wrong),  that 
the  best  way  to  preserve  the  happy  equilibrium 
of  the  heart  is  to  blunt  its  susceptibilities. 
As  the  most  uneven  shapes,  when  whirled  into 
rapitl  and  ceaseless  motion,  will  appear  a  per- 
fect circle,  so,  once  impelled  in  a  career  that 
admits  no  pause,  our  life  loses  its  uneven 
anofles,  and  Qflides  on  in  smooth  and  rounded 
celerity,  with  false  aspects  more  symmetrical 
than  the  truth. 

One  day  Godolphin  visited  Saville;  who 
now,  old,  worn,  and  fast  waning  to  the  grave, 
cropped  the  few  flowers  on  the  margin,  and 
jested,  but  with  sourness,  on  his  own  decay. 
He  found  the  actress  (who  had  also  come  to 
visit  the  Man  of  Pleasure)  sitting  by  the  win- 
dow, and  rattling  away  with  her  usual  vivacity, 
while  she  divided  her  attention  with  the  labors 
of  knitting  a  purse. 

"  Heaven  only  knows,"  said  Saville,  'Mvhat 
all  these  times  will  produce.  I  lose  my  head 
in  the  dizzy  quickness  of  events.  Fanny, 
hand  me  my  snuff-box.  Well,  I  fancy  my 
last  hour  is  not  far  distant;  but  I  hope,  at 
least,  I  shall  die  a  gentleman.  I  have  a  great 
dislike  to  the  thought  of  being  revolution- 
ized into  a  roturier.  That's  the  only  kind  of 
revolution  I  have  any  notion  about.  What  do 
you  say  to  all  this,  Godolphin  ?  Every  one 
else  is  turning  politician;  young  Sunderland 
whirls  his  cab  down  to  the  House  at  four 
o'clock  every  day — dines  at  Bellamy's  on  cold 
beef;  and  talks  of  nothing  but  that  d — d  good 
speech  of  Sir  Robert's  !  Revolution  !  faith, 
the  revolution  is  come  already.  Revolutions 
only  change  the  aspect  of  society,  is  it  not 
chan;^ed  enouijh  within  the  last  six  months  ? 
Bah  I  I  suppose  you  are  bit  by  the  mania  ?  " 

*'  Not  I  !  while  I  live  I  will  abjure  the  vul- 
gar toil  of  ambition.  Let  others  rule  or  ruin 
the  state; — like  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  while  the 
the  guillotine  is  preparing,  I  will  think  only  of 
my  oysters  and  my  champagne." 

'*  A  noble  creed!"  said  Fanny,  smiling: 
*'  let  the  world  go  to  wreck,  and  bring  me  my 
biscuit  !    That's  Godolphin's  mottO." 

"  It  is  life's  motto." 

"Yes — a  gentleman's  life." 

**  Pish  I  Fanny;  no  satire  from  you:  you, 
who  are  not  (properly  speaking)  even  a  tragic 
actress  !  But  there  is  something  about  your 
profession  sublimely  picturesque  in  the  midst 


of  these  noisy  brawls.  The  storms  of  nations 
shake  not  the  stage;  you  are  wrapt  in  another 
life;  the  atmosphere  of  poetry  girds  you. 
You  are  like  the  fairies  who  lived  among 
men,  visible  only  at  night,  and  playing  their 
fantastic  tricks  amidst  the  surrounding  pas- 
sions— the  sorrow,  the  crime,  the  avarice,  the 
love,  the  wrath,  the  luxury,  the  famine,  that 
belong  to  the  grosser  dwellers  of  the  earth. 
You  are  to  be  envied,  Fanny." 

''Not  so;  I  am  growing  old." 

"  Old  !  "  cried  Saville:  "  Ah,  talk  not  of  it  ! 
Ugh  ! — Ugh  !  Curse  this  cough  !  But  hang 
politics;  it  always  brings  disagreeable  reflec- 
tions. Glad,  my  old  pupil, — glad  am  I  to  see 
that  you  still  retain  your  august  contempt  for 
these  foolish  strugglers — insects  splashing 
and  panting  in  the  vast  stream  of  events, 
which  they  scarcely  stir,  and  in  which  they 
scarcely  drop  before  they  are  drowned  " 

"  Or  the  fishes,  their  passions,  devour  them," 
said  Godolphin. 

"News!"  cried  Saville;  "let  us  have  real 
news;  cut  all  the  politics  out  of  the  'Times,' 
Fanny,  with  your  scissors,  and  then  read  me 
the  rest." 

Fanny  obeyed. 

"  '  Fire  in  Marylebone  !  '  " 

"  That's  not  news  ! — skip  that." 

"  '  Letter  from  Radical.'  " 

"  Stuff  !    What  else?" 

"'Emigration: — No  fevver  than  sixty-eight 


"  Hold  !  for  Mercy's  sake  !  W^hat  do  I, 
just  going  out  of  the  world,  care  for  people 
only  going  out  of  the  country  ?  Here,  child, 
give  the  paper  to  Godolphin;  he  knows  ex- 
actly what  interests  a  man  of  sense." 

"  '  Sale  of  Lord  Lysart's  wines  '  " 

"Capital!"  cried  Saville;  thafs  news — 
thafs  interesting  !  " 

Fanny's  pretty  hands  returned  to  their  knit- 
ting. When  the  wines  had  been  discussed,  the 
following  paragraph  was  chanced  upon:— 

"  There  is  a  foolish  story  going  the  rounds 
of  the  papers  about  Lord  Grey  and  his  vision; 
— the  vision  is  only  in  the  silly  heads  of  the 
inventors  of  the  story,  and  the  ghost  is,  we 
suppose,  the  apparition  of  Old  Sarum,  By  the 
way,  there  is  a  celebrated  fortune-teller,  or 
prophetess,  now  in  London,  making  much 
noise.  We  conclude  the  discomfited  Tories 
will  next  publish  her  oracular  discourses.  She 
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IS  just  arrived  in  time  to  predict  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  without  any  fear  of  being- 
proved  an  impostor." 

"  Ah,  by  the  by,"  said  Saville,  "  I  hear  won- 
ders of  this  sorceress.  She  dreams  and  divines 
with  the  most  singular  accuracy;  and  all  the 
old  women  of  both  sexes  flock  to  her  in  hack- 
ney-coaches, making  fools  of  themselves  to- 
day in  order  to  be  wise  to-morrow.  Have 
you  seen  her,  Fanny  ?" 

'-Yes,"  replied  the  actress,  very  gravely; 
"and,  in  sober  earnest,  she  has  startled  me. 
Her  countenance  is  so  striking,  her  eyes  so 
wild,  and  in  her  conversation  there  is  so  much 
enthusiasm,  that  she  carries  you  away  in  spite 
of  yourself.  Do  you  believe  in  astrology, 
Percy  ?  " 

"  I  almost  did  once,"  said  Godolphin,  with 
a  half  sigh;  "but  does  this  female  seer  pro- 
fess to  choose  astrology  in  preference  to 
cards  ?  The  last  is  the  more  convenient  way 
of  tricking  the  public." 

"  Oh,  but  this  is  no  vulgar  fortune-teller,  I 
assure  you,"  cried  Fanny,  quite  eagerly: 
"she  dwells  much  on  magnetism;  insists  on 
the  effect  of  your  own  imagination;  discards 
all  outward  quackeries;  and,  in  short,  has 
either  discovered  a  new  way  of  learning  the 
future,  or  revived  some  forgotten  trick  of 
deluding  the  public.  Come  and  see  her, 
some  day,  Godolphin." 

"No,  I  don't  like  that  kind  of  imposture," 
said  Godolphin  quickly,  and  turning  away,  he 
sank  into  a  silent  and  gloomy  revery. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

Superstition.— Its  wonderful  effects. 

It  was  perfectly  true  that  there  had  appeared 
in  London  a  person  of  the  female  sex  who, 
during  the  last  few  years,  had  been  much 
noted  on  the  Continent  for  the  singular  bold- 
ness with  which  she  had  promulgated  the 
wildest  doctrines,  and  the  supposed  felicity 
which  had  attended  her  vaticinations.  She 
professed  belief  in  all  the  dogmas  that  pre- 
ceded the  dawn  of  modern  philosophy;  and  a 
strange,  vivid,  yet  gloomy  eloquence  that  per- 
vaded her  language  gave  effect  to  theories 
which,  while  incomprehensible  to  the  many, 


were  alluring  to  the  few.  None  knew  her 
native  country,  although  she  was  believed  to 
come  from  the  North  of  Europe.  Her  way  of 
life  was  lonely,  her  habits  eccentric;  she 
sought  no  companionship;  she  was  beautiful, 
but  not  of  this  earth's  beauty;  men  admired, 
but  courted  not;  she,  at  least,  lived  apart  from 
the  reach  of  human  passions.  In  fact,  the 
strange  Liehbur,  for  such  was  the  name  the 
prophetess  was  known  by,  (and  she  assumed 
before  it  the  French  title  of  Madame),  was  not 
an  impostor,  but  a  fanatic:  the  chords  of  the 
brain  were  touched,  and  the  sound  they  gave 
back  was  erring  and  imperfect.  She  was  mad, 
but  with  a  certain  method  in  her  madness;  a 
cold,  and  preternatural,  and  fearful  spirit  abode 
within  her,  and  spoke  from  her  lips;  its  voice 
froze  herself,  and  she  was  more  awed  by  her 
own  oracles,  than  her  listeners  themselves. 

In  Vienna  and  in  Paris  her  renown  was 
great,  and  even  terrible:  the  greatest  men  in 
those  capitals  had  consulted  her,  and  spoke  of 
her  decrees  with  a  certain  reverence;  her  in- 
sanity thrilled  them,  and  they  mistook  the 
cause.  Besides,  on  the  main,  she  was  right  in 
the  principle  she  addressed:  she  worked  on 
the  imagination,  and  the  imagination  after- 
wards fulfilled  what  she  predicted.  Every 
one  knows  what  dark  things  may  be  done  by 
our  own  fantastic  persuasions;  belief  ensures 
the  miracles  it  credits.  Men  dream  they  shall 
die  within  a  certain  hour;  the  hour  comes,  and 
the  dream  is  realized.  The  most  potent  wiz- 
ardries are  less  potent  than  fancy  itself.  Mac- 
beth was  a  murderer,  not  because  the  witches 
predicted,  l)ut  because  their  prediclion  aroused 
the  thought  of  murder.  And  this  principle  of 
action  the  prophetess  knew  well:  she  appealed 
to  that  attribute  common  to  us  all,  the  foolish 
and  the  wise,  and  on  that  fruitful  ground  she 
sowed  her  sooth-sayings. 

In  London  there  are  always  persons  to  run 
after  anything  new,  and  Madame  Liehbur  be- 
came at  once  the  rage.  I  myself  have  seen  a 
minister  hurrying  from  her  door  with  his  cloak 
about  his  face;  and  one  of  the  coldest  of  liv- 
ing sages  confesses  that  she  told  him  what  he 
believes,  by  mere  human  means,  she  could  not 
have  discovered.  Delusion  all  I  But  what 
age  is  free  from  it?  The  race  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  boast  their  light,  but  run  as 
madly  after  any  folly  as  their  fathers  in  the 
eignt.    What  are  the  prophecies  of  St.  Simon 
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but  a  species  of  sorcery  ?    Why  believe  the 

external  more  than  the  inner  miracle  ? 

*  *  *  * 

There  were  but  a  few  persons  present  at 
Lady  Erpingham's,  and  when  Radclyffe  en- 
tered, Madame  Liehbur  was  the  theme  of  the 
general  conversation.  So  many  anecdotes  were 
told,  so  much  that  was  false  was  mingled  with 
so  much  that  seemed  true,  that  Lady  Erping- 
ham's curiosity  was  excited,  and  she  resolved 
to  seek  the  modern  Cassandra  with  the  first  op- 
portunity. Godolphin  sat  apart  from  the  talk- 
ers, playing  a  quiet  game  at  e'carte.  Constance's 
eyes  stole  ever  and  anon  to  his  countenance; 
and  when  she  turned  at  length  away  with  a  sigh, 
she  saw  J;hat  Radclyffe's  deep  and  inscrutable 
gaze  was  bent  upon  her,  and  the  proud  count- 
ess blushed,  although  she  scarce  knew  why. 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 

The  empire  of  time  and  of  love. — The  proud  Constance 
grown  weak  and  humble. — An  ordeal. 

About  this  time  the  fine  constitution  of  Lady 
Erpingham  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  that  life 
which,  at  once  idle  and  busy,  is  the  mOst  ex- 
hausting of  all.  She  suffered  under  no  absolute 
illness;  she  was  free  from  actual  pain;  but  a 
fever  crept  over  her  at  night,  and  a  languid 
debility  succeeded  it  the  next  day.  She  was 
melancholy  and  dejected;  tears  came  into  her 
eyes  without  a  cause;  a  sudden  noise  made 
her  tremble;  her  nerves  were  shaken, — terrible 
disease,  which  marks  a  new  epoch  in  life,  which 
is  the  first  token  that  our  youth  is  about  to 
leave  us ! 

It  is  in  sickness  that  we  feel  our  true  reliance 
on  others,  especially  if  it  is  of  that  vague  and 
not  dangerous  character  when  those  around  us 
are  not  ashamed  or  roused  into  attendance; 
when  the  care,  and  the  soothing,  and  the  vigil- 
ance, are  the  result  of  that  sympathy  which 
true  and  deep  love  only  feels.  This  thought 
broke  upon  Constance  as  she  sat  alone  one 
morning  in  that  mood  when  books  cannot 
amuse,  nor  music  lull,  nor  luxury  soothe — the 
mood  of  an  aching  memory  and  a  spiritless 
frame.  Above  her,  and  over  the  mantelpiece 
of  her  favorite  room,  hung  that  picture  of  her 
father  which  I  have  before  described;  it  had 


been  long  since  removed  from  Wendover  Castle 
to  London,  for  Constance  wished  it  to  be  fre- 
quently in  her  sight.  Alas  !  "  thought  she, 
gazing  upon  the  proud  and  animated  brow 
that  bent  down  upon  her;  "  Alas  !  though  in 
a  different  sphere,  thy  lot,  my  father,  has  been 
mine; — toil  unrepaid,  affection  slighted,  sac- 
rifices forgotten; — a  harder  lot  in  part;  for 
thou  hadst,  at  least,  in  thy  stirring  and  mag- 
nificent career,  continued  excitement  and  per- 
petual triumph.  But  I,  a  woman  shut  out  by 
my  sex  from  contest,  from  victory,  am  left 
only  the  thankless  task  to  devise  the  rewards 
which  others  are  to  enjoy;  the  petty  plot,  the 
poor  intrigue,  the  toil  without  the  honor,  the 
humiliation  without  the  revenge; — yet  have  I 
worked  in  thy  cause,  my  father,  and  thou — 
thou,  couldst  thou  see  my  heart,  wouldst  pity 
and  approve  me." 

As  Constance  turned  away  her  eyes,  they 
fell  on  the  opposite  mirror,  which  reflected  her 
still  lofty  but  dimmed  and  faded  beauty;  the 
worn  cheek,  the  dejected  eye,  those  lines  and 
hollows  which  tell  the  progress  of  years  ! 
There  are  certain  moments  when  the  time  we 
have  been  forgetting  makes  its  march  suddenly, 
apparent  to  our  own  eyes;  when  the  change 
we  have  hitherto  marked  not  stares  upon  us 
rude  aud  abrupt;  we  almost  fancy  those  lines, 
those  wrinkles,  planted  in  a  single  hour,  so  un- 
perceived  have  they  been  before.  And  such  a 
moment  was  this  to  the  beautiful  Constance: 
she  started  at  her  own  likeness,  and  turned 
involuntarily  from  the  unflattering  mirror. 
Beside  it,  on  her  table,  lay  a  locket,  given  her 
by  Godolphin  just  before  they  married,  and 
containing  his  hair;  it  was  a  simple  trifle,  and 
the  simplicity  seemed  yet  more  striking  amidst 
the  costly  and  modern  jewels  that  were  scat- 
tered around  it.  As  she  looked  on  it,  her 
heart,  all  woman  still,  flew  back  to  the  day  on 
which,  whispering  eternal  love,  he  hung  it 
round  her  neck.  Ah,  happy  days  !  would 
that  they  could  return  !  "  sighed  the  desolate 
schemer;  and  she  took  the  locket,  kissed  it, 
and  softened  by  all  the  numberless  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  wept  silently  over  it.  And 
yet,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  and  wiping  away 
her  tears,  and  yet  this  weakness  is  unworthy 
of  me.  Lone,  sad,  ill,  broken  in  frame  and 
spirit  as  I  am,  he  comes  not  near  me;  I  am 
nothing  to  him,  nothing  to  any  one  in  the 
wide  world.    My  heart,  my  heart,  reconcile 
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thyself  to  thy  fate  ! — what  thou  hast  been  from 
my  cradle,  that  shalt  thou  be  to  my  grave.  I 
have  not  even  the  tenderness  of  a  child  to  look 
to — the  future  is  all  blank  !  " 

Constance  was  yet  half  yielding  to  half 
struggling-  with,  these  thoughts  when  Stainforth 
Radclyffe  (to  whom  she  was  never  denied) 
was  suddenly  announced.  Time,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  repays  perseverance,  although  in  a 
deceitful  coin,  had  brought  to  Radclyffe  a 
solid  earnest  of  future  honors.  His  name 
had  risen  high  in  the  science  of  his  country; 
it  was  equally  honored  by  the  many  and  the 
few;  he  had  become  a  marked  man,  one  of 
whom  all  predicted  a  bright  hereafter.  He 
had  not  yet,  it  is  true,  entered  Parliament — 
usually  the  great  arena  in  which  English  repu- 
tations are  won — but  it  was  simply  because 
he  had  refused  to  enter  it  under  the  auspices 
of  any  patron;  and  his  politicial  knowledge, 
his  depth  of  thought,  and  his  stern,  hard,  am- 
bitious mind  were  not  the  less  appreciated  and 
acknowledged.  Between  him  and  Constance 
friendship  had  continued  to  strengthen,  and 
the  more  so  as  their  politicial  sentiments  were 
in  a  great  measure  the  same,  although  origna- 
tmg  in  different  causes — hers  from  passion,  his 
Tom  reflection. 

Hastily  Constance  turned  aside  her  face, 
and  brushed  away  her  tears,  as  Radclyffe 
approached;  and  then  seeming  to  busy  herself 
amongst  some  papers  that  lay  scattered  on  her 
escritoire,  and  gave  her  an  excuse  for  conceal- 
ing in  part  her  countenance,  she  said,  with  a 
constrained  cheerfulness,  "I  am  happy  you 
are  come  to  relieve  my  ennni;  I  have  been 
looking  over  letters,  written  so  many  years 
ago,  that  I  have  been  forced  to  remember  how 
soon  I  shall  cease  to  be  young;  no  pleasant 
reflection  for  any  one,  much  less  a  woman." 

I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  compliment  in  return, 
as  you  may  suppose,"  answered  Radclyffe; 
"  but  Lady  Erpingham  deserves  a  penance  for 
even  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  being  ever 
less  charming  than  she  is;  so  I  shall  hold  my 
tongue." 

"Alas!"  said  Constance,  gravely,  "how 
little,  save  the  mere  triumphs  of  youth  and 
beauty,  is  left  to  our  sex  1  How  much,  nay, 
how  entirely,  in  all  other  and  loftier  objects,  is 
our  ambition  walled  in  and  fettered  I  The  hu- 
man mind  must  have  its  aim,  its  aspiring;  how 
can  your  sex  blame  us,  then,  for  being  frivo- 


lous, when  no  aim,  no  aspiring,  save  those  of 
frivolity,  are  granted  us  by  society  ?  " 

"And  is  love  frivolous?"  said  Radclyffe; 
"  is  the  Empire  of  the  Heart  nothing  ?  " 

"Yes  !  "  exclaimed  Constance,  with  energy; 
"  for  the  empire  never  lasts.  We  are  slaves  to 
the  empire  we  would  found;  we  wish  to  be 
loved,  but  we  only  succeed  in  loving  too  well 
ourselves.  We  lay  up  our  all — our  thoughts, 
hopes,  emotions — all  the  treasure  of  our  hearts 
— in  one  spot;  and  when  we  would  retire  from 
the  deceits  and  cares  of  life,  we  find  the  sanct- 
uary walled  against  us — we  love,  and  are  loved 
no  longer  ! 

Constance  had  turned  round  with  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  feeling  she  expressed;  and  her 
eyes,  still  wet  with  tears,  her  flushed  cheek, 
her  quivering  lip,  struck  to  Radclyffe's  heart 
more  than  her  words.  He  rose  involuntarily; 
his  own  agitation  was  marked;  he  moved  sev- 
eral steps  towards  Constance,  and  then  checked 
the  impulse,  and  muttered  indistinctly  to  him- 
self. 

"No,"  said  Constance,  mournfully,  and 
scarcely  heeding  him — "  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to 
be  ambitious.  We  only  deceive  ourselves;  we 
are  not  stern  and  harsh  enough  for  the  passion. 
Touch  our  affections,  and  we  are  recalled  at  once 
to  the  sense  of  our  weakness;  and  I — I — would 
to  God  that  I  were  a  humble  peasant  girl,  and 
not — not  what  I  am  !  " 

So  saying,  the  lofty  Constance  sank  down, 
overpowered  with  the  bitterness  of  her  feel- 
ings, and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
Was  Radclyffe  a  man  that  he  could  see  this 
unmoved  ? — that  he  could  hear  those  beauti- 
ful lips  breathe  complaints  for  the  want  of 
love,  and  not  acknowledge  the  love  that  burned 
at  his  own  heart  ?  Long,  secretly,  resolutely, 
had  he  struggled  against  the  passion  for  Con- 
stance, which  his  frequent  intercourse  with 
her  had  fed,  and  which  his  consciousness,  that 
in  her  was  the  only  parallel  to  himself  that  he 
had  ever  met  with  in  her  sex,  had  first  led  him 
to  form;  and  now  lone,  neglected,  sad,  this 
haughty  woman  wept  over  her  unloved  lot  in 
his  presence,  and  still  he  was  not  at  her  feet ! 
He  spoke  not,  moved  not,  but  his  breath 
heaved  thick,  and  his  face  was  pale  as  death. 
He  conquered  himself.  All  within  Radclyffe 
obeyed  the  idol  he  had  worshipped,  even  be- 
fore Constance;  all  within  him,  if  ardent  and 
fiery,  was  also  high  and  generous.    The  acute- 
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iiess  of  his  reason  permitted  him  no  self- 
sophistries;  and  he  would  have  laid  his  head 
on  the  block  rather  than  breathe  a  word  of 
that  love,  which  he  knew,  from  the  moment  it 
was  confessed,  would  become  unworthy  of 
Constance  and  himself. 

There  was  a  pause.  Lady  Erpingham, 
ashamed,  confounded  at  her  own  weakness, 
recovered  herself  slowly  and  in  silence.  Rad- 
clyffe  at  length  spoke:  and  his  voice,  at  first 
trembling  and  indistinct,  grew,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, clear  and  earnest. 

"  Never,"  said  he,  "  shall  I  forget  the  confi- 
dence your  emotions  have  testified  in  my — my 
friendship;  I  am  about  to  deserve  it.  Do  not, 
my  dear  friend  (let  me  so  call  you),  do  not 
forget,  that  life  is  too  short  for  misunder- 
standings in  which  happiness  is  concerned. 
You  believe  that — that  Godolphin  does  not 
repay  the  affection  you  have  borne  him:  do 
not  be  angry,  dear  Lady  Erpingham;  I  feel  it 
indelicate  in  me  to  approach  that  subject,  but 
my  regard  for  you  emboldens  me.  I  know 
Oodolphin's  heart;  he  may  seem  light,  neg- 
lectful, but  he  loves  you  as  deeply  as  ever;  he 
loves  you  entirely." 

Constance,  humbled  as  she  was,  listened  in 
breathless  silence;  her  cheek  burned  with 
lilushes,  and  those  blushes  were  at  once  to 
Radclyffe  a  torture  and  a  reward. 

At  this  moment,"  continued  he,  with  con- 
strained calmness, at  this  moment  he  fancies 
ill  you  that  very  coldness  you  lament  in  him. 
Pardon  me,  Lady  Erpingham;  but  Godol- 
phin's  nature  is  wayward,  mysterious,  and  ex- 
acting. Have  you  consulted,  have  you  studied 
it  sufficiently  ?  Note  it  well,  soothe  it;  and  if 
his  love  can  repay  you,  you  will  be  repaid, 
(iod  bless  you,  dearest  Lady  Erpingham." 

In  a  moment  more,  Radclyffe  had  left  the 
apartment. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Constance  makes  a  discovery  that  touches  and  enlight- 
ens her  as  to  Godolphin's  nature.— An  event,  although 
in  private  life,  not  without  its  interest. 

If  Constance  most  bitterly  reproached  her- 
self, or  rather  her  slackened  nerves,  her  break- 
ing health,  that  she  had  before  another — that 
other,  too,  not  of  her  own  sex — betrayed  her 


dependence  upon  even  her  husband's  heart 
for  happiness;  if  her  conscience  instantly  took 
alarm  at  the  error  (and  it  was  indeed  a  grave 
one)  which  had  revealed  to  any  man  her 
domestic  griefs;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
could  not  control  the  wild  thrill  of  delight 
with  which  she  recalled  those  words  that  had 
so  solemnly  assured  her  she  was  still  beloved 
by  Godolphin.  She  had  a  firm  respect  in 
Radclyffe's  penetration  and  his  sincerity,  and 
knew  that  he  was  one,  neither  to  deceive  her. 
nor  be  deceived  himself.  His  advice,  too, 
came  home  to  her.  Had  she,  indeed,  with 
sufficient  address,  sufficient  softness,  insinu- 
ated herself  into  Godolphin's  nature?  Neg- 
lected herself,  had  she  not  neglected  in  re- 
turn ?  She  asked  herself  this  question,  and 
was  never  weary  of  examining  her  past  con- 
duct. That  Radclyffe,  the  austere  and  chilling 
Radclyffe,  entertained  for  her  any  feeling 
warmer  than  friendship,  she  never  for  an  in- 
stant suspected;  that  suspicion  alone  would 
have  driven  him  from  her  presence  for  ever. 
And  although  there  had  been  a  time,  in  his 
bright  and  exulting  youth,  when  Radclyffe 
had  not  been  without  those  arts  which  win,  in 
the  opposite  sex,  affection  from  aversion  it- 
self, those  arts  doubled,  ay,  a  hundred-fold,  in 
their  fascination,  would  not  have  availed  him 
with  the  pure  but  disappointed  Constance, 
even  had  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  very  dit- 
ferent  from  the  standard  lie  z/*??*!/ acknowledged 
permitted  him  to  exert  them.  So  that  his  was 
rather  the  sacrifice  of  impulse,  than  of  any 
triumph  that  impulse  could  afterwards  have 
gained  him. 

Many,  and  soft  and  sweet  were  now  the 
recollections  of  Constance.  Her  heart  flew 
back  to  her  early  love  among  the  shades  of 
Wendover;  to  the  first  confession  of  the  fair 
enthusiastic  boy,  when  he  offered  at  her  shrine 
a  mind,  a  genius,  a  heart  capable  of  fruits 
which  the  indolence  of  after-life,  and  the 
lethargy  of  disappointed  hope,  had  blighted 
before  their  time. 

If  he  was  now  so  deaf  to  what  she  considered 
the  nobler,  because  more  stirring,  excitements 
of  life,  was  she  not  in  some  measure  answer- 
able for  the  supineness  !  Had  there  not  been 
a  day  in  which  he  had  vowed  to  toil,  to  labor, 
to  sacrifice  the  very  character  of  his  mind,  for 
an  union  with  her?  Was  she,  after  all,  was 
she  right  to  adhere  so  rigidly  to  her  father's 
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dying  words,  and  to  that  vow  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  her  own  pride  and  bitterness  of  soul  ? 
She  looked  to  her  father's  portrait  for  an 
answer;  and  that  daring  and  eloquent  face 
seemed,  for  the  first  time,  cold  and  unanswer- 
ing  to  her  appeal. 

In  such  meditations  the  hours  passed,  and 
midnight  came  on  without  Constance  having 
quitted  her  apartment.    She  now  summoned 
her  woman,  and  inquired  if  Godolphin  was  at 
home.    He  had  come  in  about  an  hjur  since, 
and,  complaining  of  fatigue,   had   retired  to 
rest.    Constance  again  dismissed   her  maid,  ! 
and  stole  to  his  apartment.    He  was  already 
asleep:  his  cheek  rested  on  his  arm,  and  his 
hair  fell  wildly  over  a  brow  that  now  worked 
under  the  influence  of  his  dreams.  Constance 
put  the  light  softly  down,  and  seating  herself  j 
beside  him,  watched  over  a  sleep  which,  if  it  i 
had  come  suddenly  on  him,  was  not  the  less  ! 
unquiet  and  disturbed.  At  length  he  muttered,  | 
Yes,  Lucilla,  yes;  I  tell  you,  you  are  avenged. 
I  have  not  forgotten  you  !    I  have  not  forgot- 
ten that  I  betrayed,  deserted  you  !  but  was 

it  my  fault  ?    No,  no  !    Yet  I  have  not  the  ' 

I 

less  sought  to  forget  it.     I'hese  poor  exces-  | 
ses, — these  chilling  gaities, — were   they    not  I 
incurred  for  you  ? — and  now  you  come — you  j 
— ah,  no  ! — spare  me  !  "  | 
Shocked  and  startled,  Constance  drew  back.  \ 
Here  was  a  new  key  to  Godolphin's  present  | 
life,  his  dissipation,  his  thirst  for  pleasure.  | 
Had  he  indeed  sought  to  lull  the  stings  of  con- 1 
science  ?    And  she,  instead  of  soothing,  of  1 
reconciling  him  to  the  past,  had  she  left  him 
alone  to  struggle  with  bitter  and  unresting 
thoughts,  and  to  contrast  the  devotion  of  the 
one   gained  ?     She  crept  back  to  her  own 
chamber,  to  commune  with  her  heart  and  be 
still. 

My  dear  Percy,"  said  she,  the  next  day, 
when  he  carelessly  sauntered  into  her  boudoir 
before  he  rode  out,  "  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of 
you.'  I 
"  Who  ever  denied  a  favor  to  Lady  Erping-  | 
ham  ? " 

Not  you,  certainly;  but  my  favor  is  a  great 
one." 

"  It  is  granted." 


We  have  never  been  there  since  our  mar- 
riage," said  Constance,  evasively. 
Humph  ! — as  you  will." 
"  It  was  the  place,"  said  Constance,  where 
you,  Percy,  first  told  me  you  loved  !  " 

The  tone  of  his  wife's  voice  struck  on  the 
right  chord  in  Godolphin's  breast;  he  looked 
up,  and  saw  her  eyes  full  of  tear.s,  and  fixed 
upon  him. 

Why,  Constance,"  said  he,  much  affected, 
"who  would  have  thought  that  you  still  cher- 
ished that  remembrance  !  " 

"Ah!  when  shall  I  forget  it  ?"  said  Con- 
stance; ''then  you  loved  me  !  " 

"  And  was  rejected." 

"  Hush  !  but  I  believe  now  that  I  was 
wrong." 

"No,  Constance;  you  were  wrong,  for  your 
own  happiness,  that  the  rejection  was  not  re- 
newed." 

"  Percy  \  " 

"  Constance  I  "  and  in  the  accent  of  that  last 
word  there  was  somethinQ^  that  encourag^ed 
Constance,  and  she  threw  herself  into  Godol- 
phin's arms,  and  murmured:  — 

"If  I  have  offended,  forgive  me;  let  us  be 
to  each  other  what  we  once  were." 

Words  like  these  from  the  lips  of  one  in 
whom  such  tender  supplication,  such  feminine 
yearnings,  were  not  common,  subdued  Godol- 
phin at  once.  He  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kissing  her  passionately,  whispered,  "Be  al- 
ways thus,  Constance,  and  you  will  be  more  to 
me  than  ever." 


"  Let  us  pass  the  summe 
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*  *  * 


shire." 


Godolphin's  brow  grew  clouded. 
"  At  Wendover  Castle  ?  "  said  he,  after  a 
pause. 

5.-25 


CHAPTER  LX. 

The  Reform  Bill.— A  very  short  chapter. 

This  reconciliation  was  not  so  short-lived 
as  matters  of  the  kind  frequently  are.  There 
is  a  Chinese  proverb  which  says;  "  How  near 
are  two  hearts  when  there  is  no  deceit  between 
them  !  "  And  the  misunderstanding  of  their 
mutual  sentiments  being  removed,  their  af- 
fection became  at  once  visible  to  each  other. 
And  Constance  reproaching  herself  for  her 
former  pride,  mingled  in  her  manner  to  her 
husband,  a  gentle,  even  an  humble  sweetness, 
which,  being  exactly  that  which  he  had  most 
desired  in  her,  was  what  most  attracted  him. 
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At  this  time,  Lord  John  Russell  brought 
forward  the  Bill  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Lady  Erpingham  was  in  the  lantern  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  that  memorable  night; 
like  every  one  else,  her  feelings  at  first  were 
all  absorbed  in  surprise.  She  went  home;  she 
hastened  to  Godolphin's  library.  Leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand,  that  strange  person,  in  the 
midst  of  events  that  stirred  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  was  absorbed  in  the  old  subtleties  of 
Spinosa.  In  the  frank  confidence  of  revived 
love,  she  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
told  him  rapidly  that  news  which  was  then  on 
its  way  to  terrify  or  delight  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land. 

"Will  this  charm  you,  dear  Constance?" 
said  he,  kindly;  is  it  a  blow  to  the  party  you 
hate,  and  I  sympathize  w^th — or  " 

"  My  Father  !  "  interrupted  Constance, 
passionately,  "  would  to  Heaven  he  had  seen 
this  day  !  It  was  this  system,  that  crushed, 
and  debased,  and  killed  him.  And  now,  I 
shall  see  that  system  destroyed  !  " 

"  So,  then,  my  Constance  will  go  over  to  the 
Whigs  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  Yes,  because  I  shall  meet  there  truth  and 
the  people  !  " 

Godolphin  laughed  gently  at  the  French 
exaggeration  of  the  saying,  and  Constance  for- 
gave him. 

The  fine  ladies  of  London  v/ere  a- little 
divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  ''Bill;  "  Con- 
stance was  the  first  that  declared  in  its  favor. 
She  was  an  important  ally— as  important,  at 
least,  as  a  woman  can  be.  A  bright  spirit 
reigned  in  her  eye;  her  step  grew  more  elastic 
her  voice  was  glad.  This  was  the  happiest 
time  of  her  life — she  was  happy  in  the  renewal 
of  her  love,  happy  in  the  approaching  triumph 
of  her  hate. 


CHAP'iER  LXL 

TTie  soliloquy  of  the  soolhsayer. — An  episodical  mys- 
tery, introduced  as  a  type  of  the  many  things  in  life 
that  are  never  accounted  for. — Gratuitous  deviations 
from  our  common  career. 

In  Leicester  Square  there  is  a  dim  old 
house,  which  I  have  but  this  instant  visited, 
in  order  to  bring  back*  more  vividly  to  my 
recollection  the  wild  and  unhappy  being  who, 


for  some  short  time,  inhabited  its  old-fashioned 
and  gloomy  chambers. 

In  that  house,  at  the  time  I  now  speak  of, 
lodged  the  mysterious  Liehbur.  It  was  late 
at  noon,  and  she  sat  alone  in  her  apartment, 
which  was  darkened  so  as  to  exclude  the  broad 
and  peering  sun.  There  was  no  trick,  nor 
sign  of  the  fallacious  art  she  professed,  visible 
in  the  large  and  melancholy  room.  One  or 
two  books  in  the  German  language  lay  on  the 
table  beside  which  she  sat:  but  they  were  of 
the  recent  poetry,  and  not  of  the  departed 
dogmas,  of  the  genius  of  that  tongue.  The 
enthusiast  was  alone;  and,  with  her  hand  sup- 
porting her  chin,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy, 
she  seemed  feeding  in  silence  the  thoughts 
that  flitted  to  and  fro  athwart  a  brain  which 
had  for  years  lost  its  certain  guide;  a  deserted 
mansion,  whence  the  lord  had  departed,  and 
where  spirits  not  of  this  common  life  had 
taken  up  their  haunted  and  desolate  abode. 
And  never  was  there  a  countenance  better 
suited  to  the  character  which  this  singular 
woman  had  assumed. 

Rich,  thick  auburn  hair  was  parted  loosely 
over  a  brow  in  which  the  large  and  full  temples 
would  have  betrayed  to  a  phrenologist  the 
great  preponderance  which  the  dreaming  and 
the  imaginative  bore  over  the  sterner  faculties. 
Her  eyes  were  deep,  intense,  but  of  the  bright 
and  wandering  glitter  which  is  so  powerful  in 
its  effect  on  the  beholder,  because  it  betokens 
that  thought  which  is  not  of  this  daily  world, 
and  inspires  that  fear,  that  sadness,  that  awe, 
which  few  have  looked  on  the  face  of  the  in- 
sane and  not  experienced.  Her  features  were 
still  noble,  and  of  the  fair  Greek  symmetry  of 
the  painter's  Sibyl;  but  the  cheeks  were  worn 
and  hollow,  and  one  bright  spot  alone  broke 
their  marble  paleness;  her  lips  were,  however, 
full,  and  yet  red,  and,  by  their  uncertain  antl 
varying  play,  gave  frequent  glimpses  of  teeth 
lustrously  white:  which,  while  completing  the 
beauty  of  her  face,  aided — with  somewhat  of 
a  fearful  effect — the  burning  light  of  her 
strange  eyes,  and  the  vague,  mystic  expression 
of  her  abrupt  and  unjoyous  smile.  You  might 
see,  when  her  features  were,  as  now,  in  a  mo- 
mentary repose,  that  her  health  was  broken, 
and  that  she  was  not  long  sentenced  to  wander 
over  that  world  where  the  soul  had  already 
ceased  to  find  its  home;  but  the  instant  she 
spoke,  her  color  deepened,  and  the  brilliant 
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and  rapid  alternations  of  her  countenance  de-  | 
ceived  the  eye,  and  concealed  the  ravages  of ! 
the  worm  that  preyed  within. 

*'Yes,"  said  she,  at  last  breaking  silence, 
and  soliloquizing  in  the  English  tongue,  but 
somewhat  of  a  foreign  accent;  yes,  I  am  in 
his  city;  within  a  few  paces  of  his  home;  I 
have  seen  him,  I  have  heard  him.  Night 
after  night — in  rain,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the 
biting  winds,  I  have  wandered  round  his  home. 
Ay  !  and  I  could  have  raised  my  voice,  and 
shrieked  a  warning  and  a  prophecy,  that 
should  have  startled  him  from  his  sleep  as 
the  trumpet  of  the  last  angel  !  but  I  hushed 
the  sound  within  my  soul,  and  covered  the 
vision  with  a  thick  silence.  Oh,  God  !  what 
have  I  seen,  and  felt,  and  known,  since  he  last 
saw  me  !  But  we  shall  meet  again;  and  ere 
the  year  has  rolled  round,  I  shall  feel  the 
touch  of  his  lips  and  die  !  Die  !  what  calm- 
ness, what  luxury  in  the  word  !  The  fiery 
burthen  of  this  dread  knowledge  I  have  heaped 
upon  me,  shuffled  off;  memory  no  more,  the 
past,  the  present,  the  future  exorcised;  and  a 
long  sleep,  with  bright  dreams  of  a  lulling  | 
sky,  and  a  silver  voice,  and  his  presence  !  " 

The  door  opened,  and  a  black  girl  of  about 
ten  years  old,  in  the  costume  of  her  Moorish 
tribe,  announced  the  arrival  of  a  new  visitor. 
The  countenance  of  Madame  Liehbur  changed 
at  once  into  an  expression  of  cold  and  settled 
calmness;  she  ordered  the  visitor  to  be  ad- 
mitted; and  presently,  Stainforth  Radclyffe 
entered  the  room. 

***** 
***** 
***** 

Thou  mistakest  me  and  my  lore,"  said  the 
diviner;  "I  meddle  not  with  the  tricks  and 
schemes  of  the  worldly;  I  show  the  truth,  not 
garble  it." 

Pshaw  !  "  said  Radclyffe,  impatiently;  "  this 
jargon  cannot  deceive  me.  You  exhibit  your 
skill  for  money;  I  ask  one  exertion  of  it,  and 
desire  you  to  name  your  reward.  Let  us  talk 
after  the  fashion  of  this  world,  and  leave  that 
of  the  other  to  our  dupes." 

*'  Yet,  thou  hast  known  grief  too,"  said  the 
diviner,  musingly,  "  and  those  who  have  sor- 
rowed ought  to  judge  more  gently  of  each 
other.  Wilt  thou  try  my  art  on  thyself,  ere 
thou  askest  it  for  others  ?  " 


Ay,  if  you  could  restore  the  dead  to  my 
dreams." 

"  I  can  !  "  replied  the  soothsayer,  sternly. 
Radclyffe  laughed  bitterly.     "  Away  with 
this  talk  to  me;  or,  if  you  would  convince  me, 
raise  at  once  the  spectre  I  desire  to  see  !  " 

"And  dost  thou  think,  vain  man,"  replied 
Liehbur,  haughtily,  "  that  I  pretend  to  the 
power  thou  speakest  of?  Yes;  but  not  as 
the  impostors  of  old  (dull  and  gross,  appeal- 
ing to  outward  spells,  and  spells  wrought  by 
themselves  alone)  affected  to  do  ?  I  can  bring 
the  dead  before  thee,  but  thou  thyself  must 
act  upon  thyself." 

"  Mummery  !    What  would  you  drive  at?" 
"  Wilt  thou  fast  three  days,  and  for  three 
nights  abstain  from  sleep,  and  then  visit  me 
once  again  ?  " 

"  No,  fair  deluder;  such  a  preliminary  is 
too  much  to  ask  of  a  Neophyte,  l^hree  days 
without  food,  and  three  nights  without  sleep  I 
Why  you  would  hav^e  to  raise  myself  from  the 
dead  !  " 

"And  canst  thou,"  said  the  diviner,  with  great 
I  dignity,  "  can't  thou  hope  that  thou  wouldst  be 
worthy  of  a  revelation  from  a  higher  world 
— that  for  thee  the  keys  of  the  Grave  should 
unlock  their  awful  treasure,  and  the  Dead 
return  to  life,  when  thou  scruplest  to  mor- 
tify thy  flesh  and  loosen  the  earthly  bonds 
that  cumber  and  chain  the  spirit  ?  I  tell  thee, 
that  only  as  the  soul  detaches  itself  from  the 
frame,  can  its  inner  and  purer  sense  awaken, 
and  the  full  consciousness  of  the  invisible  and 
divine  things  that  surround  it  descend  upon 
its  powers." 

"  And  what,"  said  Radclyffe,  startled  more 
by  the  countenance  and  voice  than  the  words 
themselves  of  the  soothsayer;  "what  would 
you  then  do,  supposing  that  I  perform  this 
penance  ? " 

"  Awaken  to  their  utmost  sense,  even  to  pain 
and  torture,  the  naked  nerves  of  that  Great 
Power  thou  callest  the  imagination;  that 
Power  which  presides  over  dreams  and  visions, 
which  kindles  song,  and  lives  in  the  Heart  of 
Melodies;  which  inspired  the  Magian  of  the 
East  and  the  Pythian  voices — and,  in  the 
storms  and  thunder  of  savage  lands  originated 
the  notion  of  a  God  and  the  seeds  of  human 
worship;  that  vast  presiding  Power  which,  to 
the  things  of  mind,  is  what  the  Deity  is  to  the 
Universe  itself — the  Creator  of  all.    I  would 
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awaken,  I  say,  that  Power  from  its  customary 
sleep  where,  buried  in  the  heart  it  folds  its 
wings,  and  lives  but  by  fits  and  starts,  unquiet, 
but  unaroused;  and  by  that  Power  thou  wouldst 
see,  and  feel,  and  know,  and  through  it  only 
thou  wouldst  exist.  So  that  it  would  be  v/ith 
thee,  as  if  the  body  were  not:  as  if  thou  wert 
already  all- spiritual,  all-living.  So  thou 
wouldst  learn  in  life  that  which  may  be  open 
to  thee  after  death;  and  so,  soul  might  now,  as 
hereafter,  converse  with  soul,  and  revoke  the 
Past,  and  sail  prescient  down  the  dark  tides  of 
the  Future.  A  brief  and  fleeting  privilege,  but 
dearly  purchased:  be  wise,  and  disbelieve  in 
it;  be  happy,  and  reject  it  !  " 

Radclyffe  was  impressed,  despite  himself, 
by  the  solemn  novelty  of  this  language,  and 
the  deep  mournfulness  with  which  the  sooth- 
sayer's last  sentence  died  away. 

'•And  how,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "how, 
and  by  what  arts,  would  you  so  awaken  the 
imagnative  faculty  ?  " 

Ask  not  until  the  time  comes  for  the  trial," 
answered  Liehbur. 

But  can  you  awaken  it  in  all  ? — the  dull, 
the  unideal,  as  in  the  musing  and  exalted  ?  " 

"  No  !  but  the  dull  and  unideal  will  not  go 
through  the  necessary  ordeal.  Few  besides 
those  for  whom  Fate  casts  her  great  parts  in 
life's  drama,  ever  come  to  that  point  when  I 
can  teach  them  the  future." 

Do  you  mean  that  your  chief  votaries  are 
among  the  great  ?  Pardon  me,  I  should  have 
thought  the  most  superstitious  are  to  be  found 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  lowly. 

"Yes;  but  they  consult  only  what  imposes 
on  their  credulity.,  without  demanding  stern 
and  severe  sacrifice  of  time  and  enjoyment,  as 
I  do.  The  daring,  the  resolute,  the  scheming, 
with  their  souls  intent  upon  great  objects  and 
high  dreams — those  are  the  men  who  despise 
the  charms  of  the  moment,  who  are  covetous 
of  piercing  the  far  future,  who  know  how  much 
of  their  hitherward  career  has  been  brightened, 
not  by  genius  or  nature,  but  some  strange 
confluence  of  events,  some  mysterious  agency 
of  fate.  The  great  are  always  fortunate,  and 
therefore  mostly  seekers  into  the  decrees  of 
fortune." 

So  great  is  the  influence  which  enthusiasm, 
right  or  wrong,  always  exercises  over  us,  that 
even  the  hard  and  acute  Radclyffe — who  had 
entered  the  room  with  the  most  profound  con- 


I  tempt  for  the  pretensions  of  the  soothsayer, 
I  and  partly  from  a  wish  to  find  materials  for 
I  ridiculing  a  folly  of  the  day,  partly,  it  maybe, 
j  from  the  desire  to  examine  which  belonged  to 
I  his  nature — began  to  consider  in  his  own  mind 
I  whether  he  should  yield  to  his  curiosity,  now 
I  strongly  excited,  and  pledge  himself  to  the 
I  preliminary  penance  the  diviner  had  ordained. 
!  The  soothsayer  continued: — 
I  "  The  stars,  and  the  clime,  and  the  changing 
I  moon,  have  power  over  us — why  not  ?  Do 
i  they  not  have  influence  over  the  rest  of  nature  ? 
i  But  we  can  only  unravel  their  more  august 
I  and  hidden  secrets,  by  giving  full  wing  to  the 
I  creative  spirit  which  first  taught  us  their  ele- 
!  mentary  nature,  and  which  when  released  from 
!  earth,  will  have  full  range  to  wander  over  their 
brilliant  fields.  Know,  in  one  word,  the  im- 
agination and  the  Soul  are  one,  one  indivisible 
and  the  same;  on  that  truth  rests  all  my  lore." 

"And  if  I  followed  your  precepts,  what 
other  preliminaries^would  you  enjoin  ?" 

"  Not  until  thou  engagest  to  perform  them, 
will  I  tell  thee  more." 
"  I  eno-age  !  " 
"And  swear  ?  " 
"  I  swear  !  " 

The  soothsayer  rose— and  

it  *  -5% 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

In  which  the  common  life  glides  into  the  strange.— 
Equally  true,  but  the  truth  not  equally  acknowl- 
edged. 

Pr  was  on  the  night  of  this  interview  that 
Constance,  coming  into  Godolphin's  room, 
!  found  him  leaning  against  the  wall,  pale,  and 
I  agitated,  and  almost  insensible.  "Percy — 
:  Percy,  you  are  ill  !  "  she  exclaimed,  and  wound 
her  arms  round  his  neck.  He  looked  at  her 
,  long  and  wistfully,  breathing  hard  all  the 
1  time  until  at  length  he  seemed  slowly  to  re- 
I  cover  his  self-possession,  and  seating  himself, 
!  motioned  Constance  to  do  the  same.  After  a 
1  pause,  he  said,  clasping  her  hand, 
!     "  Listen  to  me,  Constance.    My  health,  I 
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fear,  is  breaking;  I  am  tormented  by  fearful 
visions;  I  am  possessed  by  some  magic  influ- 
ence. For  several  nights  successively,  before 
falling  asleep,  a  cold  tremor  has  gradually  per- 
vaded my  frame;  the  roots  of  my  hair  stand  on 
end;  my  teeth  chatter;  a  vague  horror  seizes 
me;  my  blood  seems  turned  to  a  solid  sub- 
stance, so  curdled  and  stagnant  is  it.  I  strive 
to  speak,  to  cry  out,  but  my  voice  clings  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth;  I  feel  that  I  have  no  longer 
power  over  myself.  Suddenly,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  agony,  I  fall  into  a  heavy  sleep; 
then  come  strange  bewildering  dreams,  with 
Volktman's  daughter  for  ever  presiding  over 
them;  but  with  a  changed  countenance,  calm, 
unutterably  calm,  and  gazing  on  me  with  eyes 
that  burn  into  my  soul.  The  dream  fades,  I 
wake  with  the  morning,  but  exhausted  and  en- 
feebled. I  have  consulted  physicians;  I  have 
taken  drugs:  but  I  cannot  break  the  spell — the 
previous  horror  and  the  after-dreams.  And 
just  now,  Constance,  just  now — you  see  the 
window  is  open  to  the  park,  the  gate  of  the 
garden  is  unclosed;  I  happened  to  lift  my 
eyes,  and  lo  !  gazing  upon  me  in  the  sickly 
moonlight,  was  the  countenance  of  my  dreams 
— Lucillia's,  but  how  altered  !  Merciful' 
Heaven  !  is  it  a  mockery,  or  can  the  living 
Lucilla  really  be  in  England  ?  and  have  these 
visions,  these  terrors  been  part  of  that  mys- 
terious sympathy  which  united  us  ever,  and 
which  her  father  predicted  should  cease  but 
with  our  lives  ? 

The  emotions  of  Godolphin  were  so  rarely 
visible,  and  in  the  present  instance  they  were 
so  unaffected,  and  so  roused,  that  Constance 
could  not  summon  courage  to  soothe,  to  cheer 
him;  she  herself  was  alarmed  and  shocked, 
and  glanced  fearfully  towards  the  window,  lest 
the  apparition  he  had  spoken  of  should  reap- 
pear. All  without  was  still,  not  a  leaf  stirred 
on  the  trees  in  the  Mall;  no  human  figure  was 
to  be  seen.  She  turned  again  to  Godolphin, 
and  kissed  the  drops  from  his  brow,  and 
pressed  his  cheek  to  her  bosom. 

"I  have  a  presentiment,"  said  he,  ''that 
something  dreadful  will  happen  shortly.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  near  some  great  crisis  of  my  life; 
and  as  if  I  were  to  step  from  the  bright 
and  palpable  world  into  regions  of  cloud  and 
darkness.  Constance,  strange  misgivings  as 
to  my  choice  in  my  past  life  haunt  and  perplex 
me.    I  have  sought  only  the  present;  I  have 


abjured  all  toil,  all  ambition,  and  laughed  at 
the  future;  my  hand  has  plucked  the  rose- 
leaves,  and  now  they  lie  withered  in  the  grasp. 
My  youth  flies  me — age  scowls  on  me  from 
the  distance;  an  age  of  frivolities  that  I  once 
scorned;  yet — yet,  had  I  formed  a  different 
creed,  how  much  I  might  have  done  !  But — 
but,  out  on  this  cant  !  My  nerves  are  shat- 
tered, and  I  prate  nonsense.  Lend  me  your 
arm,  Constance;  let  us  go  into  the  saloon, 
and  send  for  music  I  " 

And  all  that  night  Constance  watched  by 
the  side  of  Godolphin,  and  marked  in  mute 
terror  the  convulsions  that  wrung  his  sleep, 
the  foam  that  gathered  to  his  lip,  the  cries 
that  broke  from  his  tongue.  But  she  was 
rewarded  when,  with  the  grey  dawn,  he  awoke, 
and,  catching  her  tender  and  tearful  gaze, 
flung  himself  upon  her  bosom,  and  bade  God 
bless  her  for  her  love  ! 


CHAPTER  LXHI. 
A  meeting  between  Constance  and  the  prophetess. 

A  STRANGE  suspicion  had  entered  Con- 
stances's  mind,  and  for  Godolphin's  sake  she 
resolved  to  put  it  to  the  proof.  She  drew  her 
mantle  round  her  stately  figure,  put  on  a  large 
disguising  bonnet,  and  repaired  to  Madam.e 
Liehbur's  house. 

The  Moorish  girl  opened  the  door  to  the 
countess;  and  her  strange  dress,  her  African 
hue  and  features,  relieved  by  the  long,  glitter- 
ing pendants  in  her  ears,  while  they  seemed 
suited  to  the  eccentric  reputation  of  her  mis- 
tress, brought  a  slight  smile  to  the  proud  lip 
of  Lady  Erpingham,  as  she  conceived  them  a 
part  of  the  charlatanism  practised  by  the 
soothsayer.  The  girl  only  replied  to  Lady 
Erpingham's  question  by  an  intelligent  sign; 
and  running  lightly  up  the  stairs,  conducted  the 
guest  into  an  ante-room,  where  she  waited  but 
for  a  few  moments  before  she  was  admitted 
into  Madame  Liehbur's  apartment. 

The  effect  that  the  personal  beauty  of  the 
diviner  always  produced  on  those  who  beheld 
her  was  not  less  powerful  than  usual  on  the 
surprised  and  admiring  gaze  of  Lady  Erping- 
ham. She  bowed  her  haughty  brow  with  in- 
voluntary respect,  and  took  the  seat  to  which 
the  enthusiast  beckoned. 
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"  And  what,  lady,"  said  the  soothsayer,  in 
the  foreign  music  of  her  low  voice,  "what 
brings  thee  hither?  Wouldst  thou  gain,  or 
hast  thou  lost,  that  gift  our  poor  sex  prizes  so 
dearly  beyond  its  value?  Is  it  of  love  that 
thou  wouldst  speak  to  the  interpreter  of 
dreams  and  the  priestess  of  the  things  to 
tome  ? " 

While  the  bright-eyed  Liehbur  thus  spoke, 
the  countess  examined  through  her  veil  the 
fair  face  before  her,  comparing  it  with  that 
description  which  Godolphin  had  given  her  of 
the  sculptor's  daughter,  and  her  suspicion  ac- 
quired new  strength. 

"I  seek  not  that  which  you  allude  to,"  said 
Constance;  "but  of  the  future,  although  with- 
out any  definite  object,  I  would  indeed  like  to 
question  you.  All  of  us  love  to  pry  into  dark 
recesses  hid  from  our  view,  and  over  which 
you  profess  the  empire." 

"Your  voice  is  sweet,  but  commanding," 
said  the  oracle;  "and  your  air  is  stately,  as  of 
one  born  in  courts.  Lift  your  veil,  that  I  may 
gaze  upon  your  face,  and  tell  by  its  lines  the 
fate  your  character  has  shaped  for  you." 

"Alas!"  answered  Constance,  "life  be- 
trays few  of  its  past  signs  by  outward  token. 
If  you  have  no  wiser  art  than  that  drawn  from 
the  lines  and  features  of  our  countenances,  I 
shall  still  remain  what  I  am  now — an  unbe- 
liever in  your  powers." 

"  The  brow,  and  the  lip,  and  the  eye,  and  the 
expression  of  each  and  all,"  answered  Lieh- 
l)ur,  "are  not  the  lying  index  you  suppose 
them." 

"Then,"  rejoined  Constance,  "by  those 
signs  will  I  read  your  own  destiny,  as  you 
would  read  mine." 

The  sibyl  started,  and  waved  her  hand  im- 
patiently; but  Constance  proceeded. 

"  Your  birth,  despite  your  fair  locks,  was 
under  a  southern  sky;  you  were  nursed  in  the 
delusions  you  now  teach;  you  were  loved,  and 
left  alone;  you  are  in  the  country  of  your 
lover.  Is  it  not  so? — am  I  not  an  oracle  in 
my  turn  ? " 

The  my.sterious  Liehbur  fell  back  in  her 
chair;  her  lips  apart  and  blanched— her  hands 
clasped — her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  visitant. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  cried  at  last,  in  a 
shrill  tone;  "who,  of  my  own  sex,  knows  my 
wretched  history?  Speak,  sj)eak  !  in  mercy 
speak  !  tell  me  more  I  convince  me  that  you 


have  but  vainly  guessed  my  secret,  or  that 
you  have  a  right  to  know  it  !  " 

"  Did  not  your  father  forsake,  for  the  blue 
skies  of  Rome,  his  own  colder  shores?"  con- 
tinued Constance,  adopting  the  heightened  and 
romantic  tone  of  the  one  she  addressed;  "  and, 
Percy  Godolphin — is  that  name  still  familiar 
to  the  ear  of  Lucilla  Volktman  ?" 

A  loud,  long  shriek  burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  soothsayer,  and  she  sank  at  once  lifeless 
on  the  ground.  Greatly  alarmed,  and  repent- 
ing her  own  abruptness,  Constance  hastened 
to  her  assistance.  She  lifted  the  poor  being, 
whom  s]ie  unconsciously  had  once  contributed 
so  deeply  to  injure,  from  the  ground;  she 
loosened  her  dress,  and  perceived  that  around 
her  neck  hung  a  broad  ivory  necklace  wrought 
with  curious  characters,  and  many  uncouth 
forms  and  symbols.  This  evidence  that,  if 
deluding  others,  the  soothsayer  deluded  herself 
also,  touched  and  affected  the  countess;  and 
while  she  was  still  busy  in  chafing  the  temples 
of  Lucilla,  the  Moor,  brought  to  the  spot  by 
that  sudden  shriek,  entered  the  apartment. 
She  seemed  surprised  and  terrified  at  her  mis- 
tress's condition,  and  poured  forth,  in  some 
'tongue  unknown  to  Constance,  what  seemed 
to  her  a  volley  of  mingled  reproach  and  lamen- 
tation. She  seized  Lady  Erpingham's  hand, 
dashed  it  indignantly  away,  and,  supporting 
herself  the  ashen  cheek  of  Lucilla,  motioned 
to  Lady  Erpingham  to  depart;  but  Constance, 
not  easily  accustomed  to  obey,  retained  her 
position  beside  the  still  insensible  Lucilla; 
and  now,  by  slow  degrees,  and  with  quick  and 
heavy  sighs,  the  unfortunate  daughter  of 
Volktman  returned  to  life  and  consciousness. 

In  assisting  Lucilla,  the  countess  had  thrown 
aside  her  veil,  and  the  eyes  of  the  soothsayer 
opened  upon  that  superb  beauty,  which  once 
to  see  was  never  to  forget.  Involuntarily  she 
again  closed  her  eyes,  and  groaned  audibly; 
and  then,  summoning  all  her  courage,  she 
withdrew  her  hand  from  Constance's  clasp, 
and  bade  her  Moorish  handmaid  leave  them 
once  more  alone. 

'  "  So,  then,"  said  Lucilla,  after  a  pause,  "  it 
'  is  Percy  Godolphin's  wife,  his  English  wife, 
I  who  has  come  to  gaze  on  the  fallen  the  de- 
I  graded  Lucilla;  and  yet,"  sinking  her  voice 
I  into  a  tone  of  ineffable  and  plaintive  sweetness 
j  — "  yet  I  have  slept  on  his  bosom,  and  been 
[dear  and  sacred  to  him  as  thou  !    Go,  proud 
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lady  go  ! — leave  me  to  my  mad,  and  sunken, 
and  solitary  state.    Go  I  " 

Dear  Lucilla  ! "  said  Constance,  kindly, 
and  striving  once  more  to  take  her  hand,  "  do 
not  cast  me  away  from  you.  I  have  long  sym- 
pathized with  your  generous  although  erring 
heart — your  hard  and  bitter  misfortunes.  Look 
on  me  only  as  your  friend — nay,  your  sister,  if 
you  will.  Let  me  persuade  you  to  leave  this 
strange  and  desultory  life;  choose  your  own 
home;  I  am  rich  to  overflowing;  all  you  de- 
sire shall  be  at  your  command.  He  shall  not 
know  more  of  you,  unless  (to  assuage  the  re- 
morse that  the  memory  of  you  does,  I  know, 
still  occasion  him)  you  will  suffer  him  to  learn, 
from  your  own  hand,  that  you  are  well  and  at 
ease,  and  that  you  do  not  revoke  your  former 
pardon.  Come,  dear  Lucilla  !  "  and  the  arm 
of  the  generous  and  bright-souled  Constance 
gently  wound  round  the  feeble  frame  of  Lu- 
cilla, who  now,  reclining  back,  wept  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

"  Come,  give  me  the  deep,  the  grateful  joy  of 
thinking  I  can  minister  to  your  future  comforts, 
I  was  the  cause  of  all  your  wretchedness;  but 
for  me,  Godolphln  would  have  been  yours 
for  ever — would  probably,  by  marriage,  have 
redressed  your  wrongs;  but  for  me  you  would 
not  have  wandered  an  outcast  over  the  inhos- 
pitable world.  Let  me  in  something  repair 
what  I  have  cost  you.    Speak  to  me,  Lucilla  !  " 

Yes,  I  will  speak  to  you,"  said  poor  Lu- 
cilla, throwing  herself  on  the  ground,  and 
clasping  with  grateful  warmth  the  knees  of 
her  gentle  soother;  for  long,  long  years — I 
dare  not  think  how  many — I  have  not  heard 
the  voice  of  kindness  fall  upon  my  ear. 
Among  strange  faces  and  harsh  tongues  hath 
my  lot  been  cast;  and  if  I  have  wrought  out 
from  the  dreams  of  my  young  hours  the 
course  of  this  life,  (which  you  contemn,  but 
not  justly),  it  has  been  that  I  may  stand  alone 
and  not  dependent;  feared  and  not  despised. 
And  now  you,  you  whom  I  admire  and  envy, 
and  would  reverence  more  than  living  woman, 
(for  he  loves  you  and  deems  you  worthy  of 
him),  you,  lady,  speak  to  me  as  a  sister  would 

speak,  and — and  "    Here  sobs  interrupted 

Lucilla's  speech:  and  Constance  herself,  al- 
most equally  affected,  and  finding  it  vain  to 
attempt  to  raise  her,  knelt  by  het  side,  and 
tenderly  caressing  her,  sought  to  comfort  her, 
even  while  she  wept  in  doing  so. 


And  this  was  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  life 
of  the  lofty  Constance.  Never  did  she  seem 
more  noble  than  when,  thus  lowly  and  hum- 
bling herself,  she  knelt  beside  the  poor  victim 
of  her  husband's  love,  and  whispered  to  the 
diseased  and  withering  heart  tidings  of  com- 
fort, charity,  home,  and  a  futurity  of  honor 
and  of  peace.  But  this  was  not  a  dream  that 
could  long  lull  the  perturbed  and  erring  brain 
of  Lucilla  Volktman.  And  when  she  recov- 
ered, in  some  measure,  her  self-possession, 
she  rose,  and  throwing  back  the  wild  hair  from 
her  throbbing  temples,  she  said,  in  a  calm  and 
mournful  voice: 

Your  kindness  comes  too  late.  I  am  dy- 
ing, fast — fast.  All  that  is  left  me  in  the 
world  are  these  very  visions,  this  very  power — 
call  it  delusion  if  you  will — from  which  you 
would  tear  me.  Nay,  look  not  so  reproach- 
fully, and  in  such  wonder.  Do  you  not  know 
that  men  have  in  poverty,  sickness,  and  all  outer 
despair,  clung  to  a  creative  spirit  within — a  world 
peopled  with  delusions — and  called  it  Poetry  ? 
and  that  gift  has  been  more  precious  to 
them  than  all  that  wealth  and  pomp  could 
bestow?  So,"  continued  Lucilla,  with  fer- 
vid and  insane  enthusiasm,  "  so  is  this,  my 
creative  spirit,  my  imaginary  world,  my  in- 
spiration, what  poetry  may  be  to  others.  I 
may  be  mistaken  in  the  truth  of  my  belief. 
There  are  times  when  my  brain  is  cool,  and 
my  frame  at  rest,  and  I  sit  alone  and  think 
over  the  real  past — when  I  feel  my  trust 
shaken,  and  my  ardor  damped:  but  that 
thought  does  not  console  but  torture  me,  and 
I  hasten  to  plunge  once  more  among  the 
charms,  and  spells,  and  mighty  dreams,  that 
wrap  me  from  my  living  self.  Oh,  lady  ! 
bright,  and  beautiful,  and  lofty,  as  you  are, 
there  may  come  a  time  when  you  can  con- 
ceive that  even  madness  may  be  a  relief. 
For,"  (and  here  the  wandering  light  burned 
brighter  in  the  enthusiast's  glowing  eyes), 
"for,  when  the  night  is  round  us,  and  there 
is  peace  on  earth,  and  the  world's  children 
sleep,  it  is  a  wild  joy  to  sit  alone  and  vigilant, 
and  forget  that  we  live  and  are  wretched.  The 
stars  speak  to  us  then  with  a  wondrous  and 
stirring  voice;  they  tell  us  of  the  doom  of 
men  and  the  wreck  of  empires,  and  prophesy 
of  the  far  events  which  they  taught  to  the  old 
Chaldeans.  And  then  the  Winds,  walking  to 
and  fro  as  they  list,  bid  us  go  forth  with  them 
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and  hear  the  songs  of  the  midnight  spirits;  for  with  her  hands.      Ah  !  "  said  she,  softly,  "  that 


you  know,"  she  whispered  with  a  smile,  putting 
her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  appalled  and 
shrinking  Constance,  who  now  saw  how  hope- 
less was  the  ministry  she  had  undertaken, 
"  that  this  world  is  given  up  to  two  tribes  of 
things  that  live  and  have  a  soul:  the  one  bodily 
and  palpable  as  we  are;  the  other  more  glori- 
ous, but  invisible  to  our  dull  sight— though  I 
have  seen  them — Dread  Solemn  Shadows,  even 
in  their  mirth;  the  night  is  their  season  as  the 
day  is  ours;  they  march  in  the  moonbeams, 
and  are  born  upon  the  wings  of  the  winds. 
And  with  them,  and  by  their  thoughts,  I  raise 
myself  from  what  I  am  and  have  been.  Ah^ 
ladv,  wouldst  thou  take  this  comfort  from 


me 


But,"  said  Constance,  gathering  courage 


word  brings  me  back  to  my  young  days,  when 
I  asked  no  power  but  what  love  gave  me  over 
one  heart:  it  brings  me  back  to  the  blue  Italian 
lake,  and  the  waving  pines,  and  our  solitary 
home,  and  my  babe's  distant  grave.  Tell  me," 
she  cried,  again  starting  up,  "  has  he  not  spoken 
of  me  lately — has  he  not  seen  me  in  his  dreams  ? 
have  I  not  been  present  to  his  soul  when  the 
frame,  torpid  and  locked,  severed  us  no  more, 
and,  in  the  still  hours,  I  charmed  myself  to 
his  gaze  ?  Tell  me,  has  he  not  owned  that 
Lucilla  haunted  his  pillow?  Tell  me;  and  if 
I  err,  my  spells  are  nothing,  my  power  is  vanity, 
and  I  am  the  helpless  creature  thou  wouldst 
believe  me  !  " 

Despite  her  reason  and  her  firm  sense,  Con- 
stance   half  shuddered  at  these  mysterious 


from  the  gentleness  which  Lucilla's  insanity  i  words,  as  she  recalled  what  Percy  had  told 


now  wore,  and  trying  to  soothe,  not  contradict 
her  in  her  present  vein,  "  but  in  the  country, 
Lucilla,  in  some  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  you 
i^iight  indulge  these  visions  without  the  cares 
and  uncertainty  that  must  now  perplex  you; 
without  leading  this  dangerous  and  roving 
life,  which  must  at  times  expose  you  to  insult, 
to  annoyance,  and  discontent  you  with  your- 
self." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  lady,"  said  the  astrol- 
oger, proudly;  "none  know  me  who  do  not 
fear.  I  am  powerful,  and  I  hug  my  power — it 
comforts  me:  without  it,  what  should  I  be  ? — 
an  abject,  forsaken,  miserable  woman.  No  ! 
that  power  I  possess— to  shake  men's  secret 
souls — even  if  it  be  a  deceit — even  if  I  should 
laugh  at  them,  not  pity — reconciles  me  to  my- 
self and  to  the  past.  And  I  am  not  poor, 
madam,"  as,  with  the  common  caprice  of  her 
infirmity,  an  angry  suspicion  seemed  to  cross 
her;  "  I  want  no  one's  charity,  I  have  learned 
lo  maintain  myself.  Nay,  I  could  be  even 
wealthy  if  I  would  !  " 

"And,"  said  Constance,  seeing  that  for  the 


her  of  his  dreams  the  preceding  evening, 
and  the  emotions  she  herself  had  wit- 
nessed in  his  slumbers  when  she  watched  be- 
side his  bed.  She  remained  silent,  and 
Lucilla  regarded  her  countenance  with  a  sort 
of  triumph. 

"  My  art,  then,  is  not  so  idle  as  thou 
wouldst  hold  it.  But — hush  ! — last  night  I 
beheld  him,  not  in  spirit,  but  visibly,  face  to 
face:  for  I  wander  at  times  before  his  home 
(/lis  home  was  once  mine  !)  and  he  saw  me  and 
was  smitten  with  fear;  in  these  worn  features 
he  could  recognize  not  the  living  Lucilla  he  had 
known.  But  go  to  him  ! — thou,  his  wife,  his 
own — go  to  him;  tell  him — no,  tell  him  no/ 
of  me.  He  must  not  seek  me;  7i>e  must  not 
hold  parley  together:  for  oh,  lady,"  (and 
Lucilla's  face  became  settled  into  an  expres- 
sion so  sad,  so  unearthly  sad,  that  no  word 
can  paint,  no  heart  conceive,  its  utter  and  sol- 
emn sorrow,)  "when  we  two  meet  again  to 
commune, — to  converse, — when  once  more  I 
touch  that  hand,  when  once  more  I  feel  that 
beloved,  that  balmy  breath;  my  last  hour  is 


present  she   must  postpone   her  benevolent ,  at  hand — and  danger — imminent,  dark,  and 
intentions,  "and  he — (iodolphin — you  forgive!  deadly  danger  clings  fast  to  /ii?n  /" 
him  still. >"  I     As  she  spoke,  Lucilla  closed  her  eyes,  as  if 

At  that  name,  it  was  as  if  a  sudden  charm  '  to  shut  some  horrid  vision  from  her  gaze;  and 
had  been  whispered  to  the  fevered  heart  of  the  |  Constance  looked  fearfully  round,  almost  ex- 
poor  fanatic;  her  head  sank  from  its  proud  pecting  some  apparition  at  hand.  Presently 


bearing;  a  deep,  a  soft  blush  colored  the  wan 
ckeek;  her  arms  dropped  beside  her;  she  trem- 
bled violently;  and,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
sank  again  on  her  seat  and  covered  her  face 


Lucilla,  moving  silently  across  the  room,  beck- 
oned to  the  countess  to  follow:  she  did  so: 
they  entered  another  apartment:  before  a  re- 
cess there  hung  a  black  curtain:  Lucilla  drew 
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it  slowly  aside,  and  Constance  turned  her  eyes 
from  a  dazzling  light  that  broke  upon  them; 
when  she  again  looked,  she  beheld  a  sort  of 
glass  dial  marked  with  various  quaint  hiero- 
glyphics and  the  figures  of  angels,  beautifully 
wrought;  but  around  the  dial,  which  was  cir- 
cular, were  ranged  many  stars,  and  the  planets, 
set  in  due  order.  These  were  lighted  from 
within  by  some  chemical  process,  and  burnt 
with  a  clear  and  lustrous,  but  silver  light.  And 
Constance  observed  that  the  dial  turned  round, 
and  that  the  stars  turned  with  it,  each  in  a 
separate  motion:  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dial 
were  the  hands  as  of  a  clock — that  moved,  but 
so  slowly,  that  the  most  patient  gaze  alone 
could  observe  the  motion. 

While  the  wondering  Constance  regarded 
this  singular  device,  Lucilla  pointed  to  one 
star  that  burned  brighter  than  the  rest;  and 
below  it,  half-way  down  the  dial,  was  another, 
a  faint  and  sickly  orb,  that,  when  watched, 
seemed  to  perform  a  much  more  rapid  and  ir- 
regular course  than  its  fellows. 

"  The  bright  star  is  his,"  said  she;  "  and  yon 
dim  and  dying  one  is  the  type  of  mine.  Note: 
in  the  course  they  both  pursue,  they  must 
meet  at  last;  and  when\}i\t^  meet,  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  whole  halts — the  work  of  the  dial  is 
for  ever  done.  These  hands  indicate  hourly 
the  progress  made  to  that  end;  for  it  is  the 
mimicry  and  symbol  of  mine.  Thus  do  I 
number  the  days  of  my  fate;  thus  do  I  know, 
even  almost  to  a  second,  the  period  in  which  I 
shall  join  my  Father  that  is  in  Heaven  ! 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  maniac,  (though 
maniac  is  too  harsh  and  decided  a  word  for 
the  dreaming  wildness  of  Lucilla's  insanity), 
as,  dropping  the  curtain,  she  took  her  guest's 
hand  and  conducted  her  back  into  the  outer 
room — and  now,  farewell  !  You  sought  me, 
and,  I  feel,  only  from  kind  and  generous  mo- 
tives. We  never  shall  meet  more.  Tell  not 
your  husband  that  you  have  seen  me.  He 
will  know  soon,  too  soon  of  my  existence: 
fain  would  I  spare  him  that  pang  and,"  grow- 
ing pale  as  she  spoke,  ''that  peril;  but  Fate 
forbids  it.  What  is  writ,  is  writ:  and  who 
shall  blot  God's  sentence  from  the  stars,  which 
are  his  book  ?  Farewell  !  high  thoughts  are 
graved  upon  your  brow:  may  they  bless  you; 
or,  where  they  fail  to  bless,  may  they  console 
and  support.  Farewell  !  I  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten to  be  grateful,  and  I  still  dare  to  pray." 


1  Thus  saying,  Lucilla  kissed  the  hand  she 
had  held,  and  turning  hastily  away,  regained 
the  room  she  had  just  left;  and  locking 
the  door,  left  the  stunned  and  bewildered 
countess  to  depart  from  the  melancholy  abode. 
With  faltering  steps  she  quitted  the  chamber, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  little  Moor 
awaited  her.  To  her  excited  fancy  there  was 
something  eltrich  and  preternatural  in  the 
gaze  of  the  young  African,  and  the  grin  of 
her  pearly  teeth,  as  she  opened  the  door  to 
the  visitant.  Hastening  to  her  carriage,  which 
she  had  left  at  a  corner  of  the  square,  the 
countess  rejoiced  when  she  gained  it;  and 
throwing  herself  back  on  the  luxurious  cush- 
ions, felt  as  exhausted  by  this  starry  and  weird 
incident  in  the  epic  of  life's  common  career, 

j  as  if  she  had  partaken  of  that  overpowering 
inspiration  which  she  now  almost  incredulously 
asked  herself,  as  she  looked  forth  on  the 
broad  day  and  the  busy  streets,  if  she  had 
really  witnessed 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Lucilla's  flight.— The  perplexity  of  Lady  Erpingham. 
— A  change  comes  over  Godolphin's  mind. — His  con- 
versation with  Radclyffe. — General  Election. — Godol- 
hin  becomes  a  Senator. 

No  human  heart  ever  beat  with  more  pure 
and  generous  emotions,  when  freed  from  the 
political  fever  that  burned  within  her,  (wither- 
ing, for  the  moment,  the  chastened  and  whole- 
some impulses  of  her  nature),  than  those  which 
animated  the  heart  of  the  queenly  Constance. 
She  sent  that  evening  for  the  most  celebrated 
physician  in  London — that  polished  and  courtly 
man  who  seems  born  for  the  maladies  of  the 
drawing-room,  but  w^ho,  beneath  so  urbane  a 
demeanor,  conceals  so  accurate  and  profound 
a  knowledge  of  the  disorders  of  his  unfor- 
tunate race.  I  say  accurate  and  profound 
comparatively,  for  positive  knowledge  of  pa- 
thology is  what  no  physician  in  modern  times 
and  civilized  countries  really  possesses.  No 
man  cures  us — the  highest  art  is  not  to  kill  ! 
Constance,  then,  sent  for  this  physician,  and, 
as  delicately  as  possible,  related  the  unfortu- 
nate state  of  Lucilla,  and  the  deep  anxiety  she 
felt  for  her  mental  and  bodily  relief.  The 
physician  promised  to  call  the  next  day;  he 
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did  so,  late  in  the  afternoon — Lucilla  was  gone. 
Strange,  self-willed,  mysterious,  she  came  like 
a  dream,  to  warn,  to  terrify,  and  to  depart. 
'I'hey  knew  not  whither  she  had  fled,  and  her 
^[oorish  handmaid  alone  attended  her. 

Constance  was  deeply  chargrined  at  this  in- 
telligence; for  she  had  already  degun  to  build 
castles  in  the  air,  which  poor  Lucilla,  with  a 
frame  restored,  and  a  heart  at  ease,  and  noth- 
ing left  of  the  past  but  a  soft  and  holy  pen- 
itence, should  inhabit.  The  countess,  how- 
ever, consoled  herself  with  the  hope,  that  Lu- 
cilla would  at  least  write  to  her,  and  mention 
her  new  place  of  residence;  but  days  passed 
and  no  letter  came. 

Constance  felt  that  her  benevolent  intentions 
were  doomed  to  be  unfulfilled.  She  was  now 
greatly  perplexed  whether  or  not  to  relate  to 
(iodolphin  the  interview  that  had  taken  place 
between  her  and  Lucilla.  She  knew  the  deep, 
morbid,  and  painful  interest  which  the  mem- 
ory of  this  wild  and  visionary  creature  created 
in  Godolphin;  and  she  trembled  at  the  feelings 
she  might  re-awaken  by  even  a  faint  picture  of 
the  condition  and  mental  infirmities  of  her 
whose  life  he  had  so  darkly  shadowed.  She 
resolved,  therefore,  at  all  events  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  until  every  hope  of  discovering  Lucilla 
once  more  had  expired,  to  conceal  the  meet- 
ing that  had  occurred.  And  in  this  resohe, 
she  was  strengthened  by  perceiving  that  Go- 
dolphin's  mind  had  become  gradually  calmed 
from  its  late  excitement,  and  that  he  had  be- 
gun to  consider,  or  at  least  appeared  to  con- 
sider, the  apparition  of  Lucilla  at  his  window, 
as  the  mere  delusion  of  a  heated  imagination. 
His  nights  grew  once  more  tranquil,  and  freed 
from  the  dark  dreams  that  had  tormented  his 
l)rain;  and  even  the  cool  and  unimaginative 
Constance  could  scarcely  divest  itself  of  the 
wild  fancy  that,  when  Lucilla  was  near,  a  secret 
and  preternatural  sympathy  between  Godol- 
phin and  the  reader  of  the  stars  had  produced 
that  influence  over  his  nightly  dreams  which 
j)aled,  and  receded,  and  vanished,  as  Lucilla  de- 
parted from  the  actual  circle  in  which  he  lived. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  a  change  was 
perceptible  in  Godolphin's  habits,  and  crept 
gradually  ©ver  the  character  of  his  thoughts. 
Dissipation  ceased  to  allure  him,  the  light  wit 
of  his  parasites  palled  upon  his  ear;  magnifi- 
cetice  had  lost  its  gloss,  and  the  same  fastidi- 
ous exacting  thirst  for  the  ideal  which  had 


disappointed  him  in  the  better  objects  of  life, 
began  now  to  discontent  him  with  its  glittering 
pleasures. 

The  change  was  natural,  and  the  causes  not 
difficult  to  fathom.  The  fact  was,  that  Go- 
dolphin  had  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  ex- 
istence when  a  man's  character  is  almost  in- 
variably subject  to  great  change;  the  crisis  in 
life's  fever,  when  there  is  a  new  turn  in  our 
fate,  and  our  moral  death  or  regeneration  is 
sealed  by  the  silent  wavering,  or  the  solemn 
decision  of  the  hour  !  Arrived  at  the  confines 
of  middle  age,  there  is  an  outward  innovation 
in  the  whole  system;  unlooked-for  smyptoms 
break  forth  in  the  bodily,  unlooked-for  symp- 
toms in  the  mental,  frame.  It  happened  to  Go- 
dolphin  that,  at  this  critical  period,  a  chance, 
a  circumstance,  a  straw,  had  reunited  his  long- 
interrupted,  but  never  stifled  affections  to  the 
image  of  his  beautiful  Constance.  The  reign 
of  passion,  the  magic  of  those  sweet  illusions, 
that  ineffable  yearning  which  possession  mocks, 
although  it  quells  at  last,  were  indeed  for  ever 
over;  but  a  friendship  more  soft  and  genial 
than  exists  in  any  relation,  save  that  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  had  sprung  up,  almost  as  by  a 
miracle  (so  sudden  was  it),  between  breasts  for 
years  divided.  And  the  experience  of  those 
years  had  taught  Godolphin  how  frail  and  un- 
substantial had  been  all  the  other  ties  he  had 
formed.  He  wondered,  as  sitting  alone  with 
Constance,  her  tenderness  recalled  the  past,  her 
with  enlivened  the  present,  and  his  imagination 
still  shed  a  glory  and  a  loveliness  over  the  fu- 
ture, that  he  had  been  so  long  insensible  to  the 
blessing  of  that  communion  which  he  now  ex- 
perienced. He  did  not  perceive  what  in  fact 
was  the  case — that  the  tastes  and  sympathies  of 
each,  blunted  by  that  disappointment  which  is 
the  child  of  experience,  were  more  willing  to 
concede  somewhat  to  the  tastes  and  sympathies 
of  the  other;  that  Constance  gave  a  more  in- 
dulgent listening  to  his  beautiful  refinements 
of  an  ideal  and  false  epicurism;  that  he,  smil- 
ing still,  smiled  with  kindness,  not  with  scorn, 
at  the  sanguine  politics,  the  worldly  schemes, 
and  the  rankling  memories  of  the  intriguing 
Constance.  Fortunately,  too,  for  her,  the 
times  were  such,  that  men  who  never  before 
dreamed  of  political  interference  were  roused 
and  urged  into  the  mighty  conflux  of  battling 
interests,  which  left  few  moderate  and  none 
neuter.    Every  coterie  resounded  with  political 
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war-cries;  every  dinner  rang,  from  soup  to 
coffee,  with  the  merits  of  the  bill;  wherever 
Godolphin  turned  for  refuge,  Reform  still  as- 
sailed him;  and  by  degrees  the  universal  feel- 
ing, that  was  at  first  ridiculed,  was  at  last,  al- 
though reluctantly,  admitted  by  his  mind. 

"Why,"  said  he,  one  day,  musingly,  to  Rad- 
clyffe,  whom  he  met  in  the  old  Green  Park, 
— (for  since  the  conversation  recorded  between 
Radclyffe  and  Constance,  the  former  came 
little  to  Erpingham  House)  "why  should  I 
not  try  a  yet  zz/ztried  experiment  ?  Why 
should  I  not  live  like  others  in  their  graver 
as  in  their  lighter  pursuits  ?  I  confess,  when 
I  look  back  to  the  years  I  have  spent  in  Eng- 
land 1  feel  that  I  calculated  erroneously.  I 
chalked  out  a  plan — I  have  followed  it  rigidly. 
I  have  lived  for  self,  for  pleasure,  for  luxury; 
I  have  summoned  wit,  beauty,  even  wisdom 
around  me.  I  have  been  the  creator  of  a 
magic  circle,  but  to  the  magician  himself  the 
magic  was  tame  and  ignoble.  In  short,  I  have 
dreamed,  and  am  awake.  Yet,  what  course 
of  life  should  supply  this,  which  I  think  of 
deserting?  Shall  I  go  once  more  abroad,  and 
penetrate  some  untravelled  corner  of  the 
earth  ?  Shall  I  retire  into  the  country,  and 
write,  draining  my  mind  of  the  excitement 
that  presses  on  it;  or  lastly,  shall  I  plunge 
with  m}^  contemporaries  into  the  great  gulf  of 
actual  events,  and  strive,  and  fret,  and  strug- 
gle ? — or — in  short,  Radclyffe,  you  are  a  wise 
man;  advise  me  !  " 

"  Alas  !  "  answered  Radclyffe,  "  it  is  of  no 
use  advising  one  to  be  happy  who  has  no  ob- 
ject beyond  himself.  Either  enthusiasm,  or 
utter  mechanical  coldness,  is  necessary  to  rec- 
oncile men  to  the  cares  and  mortifications  of 
life.  You  must  feel  nothing,  or  you  must  feel 
for  others.  Unite  yourself  to  a  great  object; 
see  its  goal  distinctly;  cling  to  its  course 
courageously;  hope  for  its  triumph  sanguinely; 
and  on  its  majestic  progress  you  sail,  as  in  a 
ship,  agitated  indeed  by  the  storms,  but  un- 
heeding the  breeze  and  the  surge  that  would 
appal  the  individual  effort.  The  larger  public 
objects  make  us  glide  smoothly  and  unfelt 
over  our  minor  private  griefs.  To  be  happy, 
my  dear  Godolphin,  you  must  forget  yourself. 
Your  refining  and  poetical  temperament  preys 
upon  your  content.  Learn  benevolence — it  is 
the  only  cure  to  a  morbid  nature. 

Godolphin  was  greatly  struck  by  thiF.  answer 


of  Radclyffe;  the  more  so,  as  he  had  a  deep 
faith  in  the  unaffected  sincerity  and  the  calcu- 
lating wisdom  of  his  adviser.  He  looked  hard 
in  Radclyffe's  face,  and,  after  a  pause  of  some 
moments,  replied,  slowly,  I  believe  you  are 
right  after  all;  and  I  have  learned,  in  a  few 
short  sentences,  the  secret  of  a  discontented 
life." 

Godolphin  would  have  sougb.t  other  Oj)por- 
tunities  of  conversing  with  Radclyffe,  but 
events  soon  parted  them.  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved !  What  an  historical  event  is  recorded 
in  those  words  !  The  moment  the  king  con- 
sented to  that  measure,  the  whole  series  of 
subsequent  events  became,  to  an  ordinary 
prescience,  clear  as  in  a  mirror.  Parliament 
dissolved  in  the  heat  of  the  popular  enthus- 
iasm, a  majority,  a  great  majority  of  Reformers 
was  sure  to  be  returned. 

Constance  perceived  at  a  glance  the  whole 
train  of  consequences  issuing  from  that  one 
event;  perceived  and  exulted.  A  glory  had 
gone  for  ever  from  the  party  she  abhorred. 
Her  father  was  already  avenged.  She  heard 
his  scornful  laugh  ring  forth  from  the  depths 
of  his  forgotten  grave  ! 

London  emptied  itself  at  once.  England 
w^as  one  election.  Godolphin  remained  almost 
alone.  For  the  first  time  a  sense  of  littleness 
crept  over  hmi;  a  feeling  of  insignificance, 
which  wounded  and  galled  his  vain  nature. 
In  these  great  struggles  he  was  nothing.  The 
admired — the  cultivated — spirituel — the  splen- 
did Godolphin,  sank  below  the  commonest 
adventurer,  the  coarsest  brawler  —  yea,  the 
humblest  freeman,  who  felt  his  stake  in  the 
state,  joined  the  canvass,  swelled  the  cry,  and 
helped  in  the  mighty  battle  between  old  things 
and  new,  which  was  so  resolutely  begun.  This 
feeling  gave  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the 
new  aspirations  he  had  already  suffered  his 
mind  to  generate;  and  Constance  marked, 
with  vivid  delight,  that  he  now  listened  to  her 
plans  with  interest,  and  examined  the  political 
field  with  a  curious  and  searching  gaze. 

But  she  was  soon  condemned  to  a  disap- 
pointment proportioned  to  her  delight.  Though 
Godolphin  had  hitherto  taken  no  interest  in 
party  politics,  his  prejudices,  his  feelings,  his 
habits  of  mind,  were  all  the  reverse  of  demo- 
cratic. When  he  once  began  to  examine  the 
bearings  of  the  momentous  question  that  agi- 
tated England,  he  was  not  slow  in  coming  to 
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conclusions  which  threatened  to  produce  a| — struggles  between  the  two  chambers  foi 


armament  disagreement  between  Constance  j  things  of  straw.  You  who  desire  progress  and 


and  himself. 

You  wish  me  to  enter  Parliament,  my  dear 
Constance,"  said  he,  with  his  quiet  smile; 
would  be  an  experiment  dangerous  to  the  union 
re-established  between  us.     I    should  vote 
against  your  Bill." 

"  You  I  "  exclaimed  Constance,  with  warmth: 
"Is  it  possible  that  you  can  sympathize  with 
the  fears  of  a  selfish  oligarchy — with  the  cause 


movement  will  find  the  real  affairs  of  this  great 
Artificial  Empire,  in  its  trade — commerce — 
it  colonies — internal  legislation— standing  still 
while  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  pelt  each  other 
with  the  quibbles  of  faction.  No — I  should 
vote  against  your  Bill  !  I  am  not  iox  popular 
governments,  though  I  like  free  states.  All 
the  advantages  of  democracy  seem  to  me  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 


of  the  merchants  and  traffickers  of  the  plainest  j  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  comfort  and  the 
right  of  a  free  people — the  right  to  select  their  j  grace,  the  dignity  and  the  charities  of  life  that 


representatives  ? " 


democracies  usually  entail.    If  the  object  of 


My  dear  Constance,"  returned  Godolphin,  |  men  is  to  live  happily — not  to  strive  and  to 


"  my  whole  theory  of  Government  is  aristo- 
cratic. The  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
representatives  I — you  may  as  well  say  the 
right  of  the  people  to  choose  kings,  or  magis- 
trates, and  judges — or  clergymen  and  arch- 
bishiops  !  The  people  have,  it  is  true,  the  ab- 
stract and  original  right  to  choose  all  these, 
and  every  year  to  chop  and  change  them  as 
they  please,  but  the  people,  very  properly,  in 
all  states,  mortgage  their  elementary  rights  for 
one  catholic  and  practical  right — the  right  to 
be  well  governed.  It  may  be  no  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  state  that  the  People  (that  is, 
the  majority,  the  populace)  should  elect  un- 
controlled all  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons — than  that  they  should  elect  all 
the  pastors  of  their  religion.  The  sole  thing 
we  have  to  consider  is,  will  they  be  better  gov- 
erned ? 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  Constance. 

*'  Unquestionably  ! — Well,  /  question  it.  I 
foresee  a  more  even  balance  of  parties — noth- 
ing else.  When  parties  are  evenly  balanced — 
states  tremble.  In  good  government  there 
should  be  somewhere  sufficient  power  to  carry 
on,  not  unexamined,  but  at  least  with  vigor, 
the  different  operations  of  government  itself. 
In  free  countries,  therefore,  one  party  ought 
to  preponderate  sufficiently  over  the  other. 
If  it  do  not — all  the  state  measures  are  crip- 
pled, delayed,  distorted,  and  the  state  lan- 
guishes while  the  doctors  dispute  as  to  the 
medicines  to  be  applied  to  it.  You  will  find 
by  your  Bill,  not  that  the  Tories  are  de- 
stroyed, but  that  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals 
are  strengthened — the  Lords  are  not  crushed, 
but  the  Commons  are  in  a  state  to  contest  with 
them 


fret — not  to  make  money  in  the  market-place, 
and  call  each  other  rogues  on  the  hustings, 
who  would  not  rather  be  a  German  than  an 
Am.erican  ?    I  own  I  regret  to  differ  with  you. 

For — but  no  matter  " 

For  ! — what  were  you  about  to  say  ?  " 
For,  then,  since  you  must  know  it,  I  am 
beginning  to  feel  interest  in  these  questions — 
excitement  is  contagious.  And,  after  all,  if  a 
man  really  deem  his  mother-country  in  some 
danger,  inaction  is  not  philosophy,  but  a 
species  of  parricide.  But  to  think  of  the 
daily  and  hourly  pain  I  should  occasion  to 
you,  my  beloved  and  ardent  Constance — by 
shocking  all  your  opinions,  counteracting  all 
your  schemes,  working  against  objects  which 
your  father's  fate  and  your  early  associations 
have  so  singularly  made  duties  in  your  eyes — 
to  do  all  this  is  a  patriotism  be3^ond  me.  Let 
us  glide  out  of  this  whirlpool,  and  hoist  sail 
for  some  nook  in  the  country  where  we  can 
hear  gentler  sounds  than  the  roar  of  the 
democracy." 

Constance  sighed,  and  suffered  Godolphin 
to  quit  her  in  silence.  But  her  generous  heart 
was  touched  by  his  own  generosity.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  curses  of  a  woman  who 
aspires  to  the  man's  part  of  political  contro- 
versy. If  the  man  choose  to  act,  the  woman, 
with  all  her  wiles,  her  intrigues,  her  arts,  is 
powerless.  If  Godolphin  were  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment a  Tory,  the  great  Whig  rendezvous  of 
Erpingham  House  was  lost,  and  Constance 
herself  a  cipher — and  her  father's  wrongs  for- 
gotten, and  the  stern  purpose  of  her  masculine 
career  baffled  at  the  very  moment  of  success. 


She  now  repented  that  she  had  ever  desired  to 
Hence  party  battles  upon  catchwords  1  draw  Godolphin's  attention  to  political  mat- 
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ters.  She  wondered  at  her  own  want  of  fore- 
sight. How,  with  his  love  for  antiquity — his 
j)redilections  for  the  elegant  and  the  serene — 
his  philosophy  of  the  "  Rose-garden  " — could 
she  ever  have  supposed  that  he  would  side 
with  the  bold  objects  and  turbulent  will  of  a 
popular  party  in  a  stormy  crisis  ! 

The  subject  was  not  renewed.  But  she  had 
the  pain  of  observing  that  Godolphin's  manner 
was  altered: — he  took  pleasure  in  none  of  his 
old  hobbies  —  he  was  evidently  dissatisfied 
with  himself.  In  fact,  it  is  true  that  he,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  felt  that  there  is  a 
remorse  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  soul, 
and  that  a  man  of  genius  cannot  be  perpetually 
idle  without,  as  he  touches  on  the  middle  of 
his  career,  looking  to  the  past  with  some  shame, 
and  to  the  future  with  some  ambition.  One 
evening,  when  he  had  sat  by  the  open  window 
in  a  thoughtful  and  melancholy,  almost  morose, 
silence  for  a  considerable  time,  Constance, 
after  a  violent  struggle  with  herself,  rose  sud- 
denly, and  fell  on  his  neck — 

"  Forgive  me,  Percy,"  she  said,  unable  to 
suppress  her  tears, — "  forgive  me — it  is  past — 
I  have  no  right  that  5'ou,  so  superior  to  my- 
self, should  be  sacrificed  to  my — my  prejudices 
you  would  call  them — so  be  it.  Is  it  for  your 
wife  to  condemn  you  to  be  inglorious  ?  No — 
no — dear  Godolphin — fulfil  your  destiny — you 
are  l)orn  for  high  objects.  Be  active — be  dis- 
tinguished— and  I  will  ask  no  more  I  " 

John  Vernon,  in  that  hour  you  were  forgot- 
ten. Who  among  the  dead  can  ever  hope  for 
fidelity  when  love  to  the  living  invites  a  Woman 
to  betray  ! — 

"  My  sweet  Constance,"  said  Godolphin, 
drawing  her  to  his  heart,  and  affected  in  pro- 
portion as  he  appreciated  all  that  in  that  speech 
his  wife  gave  up  for  his  sake — the  all,  far  more 
than  the  lovely  person,  the  splendid  wealth,  the 
lofty  rank  that  she  had  brought  to  his  home, 
— My  sweet  Constance,  do  not  think  I  will 
take  advantage  of  words  so  generously,  but 
hastily  spoken.  Time  enough  hereafter  to 
think  of  differences  between  us.  ^At  present 
let  us  indulge  only  the  luxury  of  the  new  love 
— the  holiness  of  the  new  nuptials— that  have 
made  us  as  one  Being.  Perhaps  this  restless- 
ness, so  unusual  to  me,  will  pass  away — let  us 
wait  awhile.  At  present  '  Sparta  has  many  a 
worthier  son.'  One  other  year,  one  sweet 
summer,  of  the  private  life  we  have  too  much 


suffered  to  glide  away,  enjoyed,  and  then  we 
will  see  whether  the  harsh  realities  of  Ambi- 
tion be  worth  either  a  concession  or  a  dispute. 
Let  us  go  into  the  country — to-morrow  if  you 
will." 

And  as  Constance  was  about  to  answer,  he 
sealed  her  lips  with  his  kiss. 

But  Lady  Rrpingham  was  not  one  of  those 
who  waver  in  what  they  deem  a  duty.  She 
passed  the  night  in  stern  and  sleepless  com- 
mune with  herself;  she  was  aware  of  all  that 
she  hazarded — -all  that  she  renounced:  she  was 
even  tortured  by  scruples  as  to  the  strange  oath 
that  had  almost  unsexed  her.  Still,  in  spite  of 
all,  she  felt  that  nothing  would  excuse  her  in 
suffering  that  gifted  and  happy  intellect,  now 
awakened  from  the  sleep  of  the  Sybarite,  to 
fall  back  into  its  lazy  and  effeminate  repose. 
She  had  no  right  to  doom  a  human  soul  to  rot 
away  in  its  clay.  Perhaps,  too,  she  hoped,  as 
all  polemical  enthusiasts  do,  that  Godolphin, 
once  aroused,  would  soon  become  her  convert. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  she  delayed,  on  various 
pretences,  their  departure  from  London.  She 
went  secretly  the  next  day  to  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  close  Boroughs,  the  existence 
of  which  was  about  to  be  annihilated,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  Godolphin  received  a  let- 
ter informing  him  that  he  had  been  duly 
elected  member  for*  *  *  *.  I  ^yin  not  say 
what  were  his  feelings  at  these  tidings.  Per- 
haps, such  is  man's  proud  and  wayward  heart, 
he  felt  shame  to  be  so  outdone  by  Constance. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

New  views  of  a  privileged  order.— The  death-bed  of 
Augustus  Saville, 

This  event  might  indeed  have  been  an  era 
in  the  life  of  Percy  Godolphin,  had  that  life 
been  spared  to  a  more  extended  limit  than  it 
was;  and  yet,  so  long  had  his  ambition  been 
smoothed  and  polished  away  by  his  peculiari- 
ties of  thought,  and  so  little  was  his  calm  and 
indifferent  tone  of  mind  suited  to  the  hot  con- 
tests and  nightly  warfare  of  parliamentary 
politics,  that  it  is  not  probable  he  would  ever 
have  won  a  continuous  and  solid  distinction  in 
a  career  which  requires  either  obtuseness  of 
mind  or  enthusiasm  of  purpose  to  encounter 
the  repeated  mortifications  and  failures  which 
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the  most  brilliant  debutant  ordinarily  endures. 
As  it  was,  however,  it  produced  a  grave  and 
solemn  train  of  thought  in  Godolphin's  breast. 
He  mused  much  over  his  past  life,  and  the 
musing  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  felt  like  one 
of  those  recorded  in  Physiological  history  who 
have  been  in  a  trance  for  years;  and  now 
slowly  awakening,  he  acknowledged  the  stir 
and  rush  of  revived  but  confused  emotions. 
Nature,  perhaps,  had  intended  Godolphin  for 
a  poet;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  love  of 
glory,  the  poetical  characteristics  were  rife 
v.-ithin  him;  and  over  his  whole  past  existence 
the  dimness  of  unexpressed  poetical  sensation 
had  clung  and  hovered. 

It  was  this  which  had  deadened  his  soul  to 
the  active  world,  and  wrapped  him  in  the  land 
of  dreams;  it  was  this  which  had  induced  that 
vague  and  restless  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Actual  which  had  brought  the  thirst  for  the 
Ideal;  it  was  this  which  had  made  him  fastidi- 
ous in  love,  repining  in  pleasure,  magnificent 
in  luxury,  seeking  and  despising  all  things  in 
the  same  breath.  There  are  many,  perhaps, 
of  this  sort,  who,  having  the  poet's  nature, 
have  never  found  the  poet's  vent  to  his  emo- 
tions; have  wandered  over  the  visionary  world 
without  chancing  to  discover  the  magic  wand 
that  was  stored  within  the  dark  chamber  of 
their  mind,  and  would  have  reduced  the  vis- 
ions into  shape  and  substance.  Alas  !  what 
existence  can  be  more  unfulfilled  than  that  of 
one  who  has  the  soul  of  the  poet  and  not  the 
skill  ?  who  has  the  susceptibility  and  the  crav- 
ing, not  the  consolation  or  the  reward  ? 

But  if  this  cloud  of  dreamlike  emotion  had 
so  long  hung  over  Godolphin,  it  began  now  to 
melt  away  from  his  heart;  a  clearer  and  dis- 
tincter  view  of  the  large  objects  of  life  lay 
before  him;  and  he  felt  that  he  was  standing, 
half  stunned  and  passive,  in  the  great  crisis  of 
his  fate. 

The  day  was  now  fixed  for  their  departure 
to  Wendover,  when  Saville  was  taken  alarm- 
ingly ill;  Godolphin  was  sent  for  late  one 
evening.    He  found  the  Epicurean  at 

the  point  of  death,  but  in  perfect  possession  of 
his  senses.  The  scene  around  him  was  emblem- 
atic of  his  life:  save  Godolphin,  not  a  friend 
was  by.  Saville  had  some  dozen  or  two  of 
natural  children — where  were  they  ?  He  had 
abandoned  them  to  their  fate:  he  knew  not  of  | 
their  existence,  nor  they  of  his  death.    Lonely  | 


in  his  selfishness  was  he  left  to  breathe  out  the 
small  soul  of  a  man  of  bon-ton!  But  I  must 
do  Saville  the  justice  to  say,  that  if  he  was 
without  the  mourners  and  the  attendants  that 
belong  to  natural  ties,  he  did  not  require  them. 
His  was  no  w^himpering  exit  from  life: 
the  champagne  was  drained  to  the  last 
drop;  and  Death,  like  the  true  boon  com- 
panion, was  about  to  shatter  the  empty  glass. 

Well,  my  friend,"  said  Saville,  feebly,  but 
pressing  with  weak  fingers  Godolphin's  hand, 
— '^well,  the  game  is  up,  the  lights  are  going 
out,  and  presently  the  last  guest  will  depart, 
and  all  be  darkness  !  "  Here  the  doctor  came 
to  the  bedside  with  a  cordial.  The  dying  man, 
before  he  took  it,  fixed  upon  the  leech  an  eye 
which,  although  fast  glazing,  still  retained 
something  of  its  keen,  searching  shrewdness. 

"  Now,  tell  me,  my  good  sir,  how  many 
hours  more  can  you  keep  in  this — this  breath  ?  " 

The  doctor  looked  at  Godolphin. 

"I  understand  you,"  said  Saville;  "you  are 
shy  on  these  points.  Never  be  shy,  my  good 
fellow;  it  is  inexcusable  after  twenty;  besides, 
it  is  a  bad  compliment  to  my  nerv^es— a  gentle- 
man is  prepared  for  every  event.  Sir,  it  is  only 
a  roturier  whom  death,  or  anything  else,  takes 
by  surprise.  How  many  hours,  then,  can  I 
live?  " 

"Not  many,  I  fear,  sir:  perhaps  until  day- 
break." 

''My  day  breaks  about  twelve  o'clock,  p.m." 
said  Saville,  as  dryly  as  his  gasps  would  let 
him.  "Very  well; — give  me  the  cordial; — 
don't  let  me  go  to  sleep — I  don't  want  to 
be  cheated  out  of  a  minute.  So,  so  !  I  am 
better.  You  may  withdraw,  doctor.  Let  my 
spaniel  come  up.  Bustle,  Bustle  I — poor  fel- 
low !  poor  fellow  !  Lie  down,  sir  !  be  quiet  ! 
And  now,  Godolphin,  a  few  words  in  farewell. 
I  always  liked  you  greatly;  you  know  you 
were  my  prote'g^^  and  you  have  turned  out  well. 
You  have  not  been  led  away  by  the  vulgar  pas- 
sions of  politics,  and  place,  and  power.  You 
have  had  power  over  power  itself;  you  have 
not  office,  but  you  have  fashion.  You  have 
made  the  greatest  match  in  England;  very  pru- 
dently not  marrying  Constance  Vernon,  very 
prudently  marrying  Lady  Erpingham.  You  are 
at  the  head  and  front  of  society;  you  have  ex- 
cellent taste,  and  spend  your  wealth  properly. 
All  this  must  make  your  conscience  clear — a 
wonderful  consolation  !    Always  keep  a  sound 
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conscience;  it  is  a  great  blessing  on  one's 
death-bed — it  is  a  great  blessing  to  me  in  this 
hour,  for  I  have  played  my  part  decently — eh  ? 
I  have  enjoyed  life,  as  much  as  so  dull  a  pos- 
session can  be  enjoyed;  I  have  loved,  gamed, 
drunk,  but  I  have  never  lost  my  character  as 
a  gentleman:  thank  Heaven,  I  have  no  remorse 
of  that  sort  1  FoUow  my  example  to  the  last 
and  you  will  die  as  easily.  I  have  left  you 
my  correspondence  and  my  journal:  you  may 
publish  them  if  you  like;  if  not,  burn  them. 
They  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes;  but  I 
don't  care  for  fame,  as  you  well  know — es- 
pecially posthumous  fame.  Do  as  you  please, 
then,  with  my  literary  remains.  Take  care  of 
my  dog — 'tis  a  good  creature;  and  let  me  be 
quietly  buried.  No  bad  taste — no  ostentation 
— no  epitaph.  I  am  very  glad  I  die  before  the 
d — d  Revolution  that  must  come;  I  don't  want 
to  take  wine  with  the  Member  for  Holborn 
Bars.  I  am  a  type  of  a  system;  I  expire  be- 
fore the  system:  my  death  is  the  herald  of  its 
fall." 

With  these  expressions — not  continuously 
uttered,  but  at  short  intervals — Saville  turned 
away  his  face:  his  breathing  became  thick:  he 
fell  into  the  slumber  he  had  deprecated;  and, 
after  about  an  hour's  silence,  died  away  as 
insensibly  as  an  infant.  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi  ! 

The  first  living  countenance  beside  the 
death-bed  on  which  Godolphin's  eye  fell  was 
that  of  Fanny  Millinger;  she  (who  had  been 
much  with  Saville  during  his  latter  days,  for 
her  talk  amused  him,  and  her  good -nature 
made  her  willing  to  amuse  any  one)  had  been 
at  his  request,  summoned  also  with  Godolphin 
at  the  sudden  turn  of  his  disease.  She  was  at 
the  theatre  at  the  time,  and  had  only  just  ar- 
rived when  the  deceased  had  fallen  into  his  last 
sleep.  There,  silent  and  shocked,  she  stood  by 
the  bed,  opposite  Godolphin.  She  had  not 
stayed  to  change  her  stage-dress;  and  the  tin- 
sel and  mock  jewels  glittered  on  the  revolted 
eye  of  her  quondam  lover.  What  a  type  of 
the  life  just  extinguished  !  What  a  satire  on 
its  mountebank  artificialities  ! 

Some  little  time  after,  she  joined  Godolphin 
in  the  desolate  apartment  below.  She  put  her 
hand  in  his,  and  her  tears— for  she  wept  easily 
— flowed  fast  down  her  cheeks,  washing  away 
the  lavish  rogue  which  imperfectly  masked  the 
wrinkles  that  Time  had  lately  begun  to  sow  on 


a  surface  Godolphin  had  remembered  so  fair 
and  smooth. 

''Poor  Saville  I  "  said  she,  falteringly;  "he 
.died  without  a  pang.  Ah  !  he  had  the  best 
temper  possible." 

Godolphin  sat  by  the  writing-table  of  the 
deceased,  shading  his  brow  with  the  hand  which 
the  actress  left  disengaged. 

"Fanny,"  said  he,  bitterly,  after  a  pause, 
"  the  world  is  indeed  a  stage.  It  has  lost  a 
consummate  actor,  though  in  a  small  part." 

The  saying  was  wrung  from  Godolphin — and 
was  not  said  unkindly,  though  it  seemed  so — 
for  he  too  had  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  "the  play-house  had  indeed 
taught  us,  in  our  youth,  many  things  which  the 
real  world  could  not  teach  us  better." 

"Life  differs  from  the  play  only  in  this," 
said  Godolphin,  some  time  afterwards;  "it  has 
no  plot — all  is  vague,  desultory,  unconnected 
— till  the  curtain  drops  with  the  mystery  un- 
solved." 

Those  were  the  last  words  that  Godolphin 
ever  addressed  to  the  actress. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

The  journey  and  the  surprise. — A  walk  in  the  summer 
night. — The  stars  and  the  association  that  memory 
makes  with  nature. 

This  event  detained  Godolphin  some  days 
longer  in  town.  He  saw  the  last  rites  per- 
formed to  Saville,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  will. 

As  in  life  Saville  had  never  lent  a  helping 
hand  to  the  distressed,  as  he  had  mixed  with 
the  wealthy  only,  so  now  to  the  wealthy  only 
was  his  wealth  devoted.  The  rich  Godolphin 
was  his  principal  heir;  not  a  word  was  even 
said  about  his  illegitimate  children,  not  an  in- 
quiry ordained  towards  his  poor  relations.  In 
this,  as  in  all  the  formula  of  his  will,  Saville 
followed  the  prescribed  customs  of  the  world. 

Fast  went  the  panting  steeds  that  bore  Con- 
stance and  Godolphin  from  the  desolate  city. 
Bright  was  the  summer  sky,  and  green  looked 
the  smiling  fields  that  lay  on  either  side  their 
road.  Nature  was  awake  and  active.  What  a 
delicious  contrast  to  the  scenes  of  Art  which 
they  left  behind  !  Constance  exerted  herself 
to  the  utmost  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  her  com- 
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[)aiuon,  and  succeeded.  In  the  small  compass 
which  contiiied  them  together,  their  con- 
versation flowetl  in  contldence  and  intimate 
attection.  Not  since  the  hrst  month  of  their 
union  had  they  talked  with  less  reserve  and 
more  entire  love — only  there  was  this  differ- 
ence in  their  topics;  they  then  lalketl  of  the 
future  only,  they  now  talked  more  of  the  past. 
'I'hey  uttered  many  a  fond  regret  over  their 
several  faults  to  each  other;  and,  with  clasped 
hands,  congratulated  themselves  on  their  pres- 
ent reunion  of  heart. 

Tiiey  allowed  how  much  all  things  indepen- 
dent of  affection  had  deceive:!  them,  and  no 
longer  exacting  so  much  from  love,  they  felt 
its  real  importance.  Ah,  why  do  all  of  us 
lose  so  many  years  in  searching  after  happi- 
ness, but  never  inquiring  into  its  nature  ! 
We  are  like  one  who  collects  the  books  of  a 
thousand  tongues,  and  knowing  not  their  lan- 
guage, wonders  why  they  do  not  delight  him  ! 
Hut  still  athwart  the  mind  of  Constance  one 
dark  image  would  ever  and  anon  obtrude  it- 
self; the  solitary  and  mystic  Lucilla,  with  her 
erring  brain  and  forlorn  fortunes,  w^as  not  even 
in  happiness  to  be  forgotten.  There  were 
times,  too,  in  that  short  journey,  when  she 
felt  the  tale  of  her  interview  with  that  unhappy 
Iteing  rise  to  her  lips;  but  ever  when  she 
looked  on  the  countenance  of  Godolphin, 
l)eaming  with  more  heartfelt  and  homeborn 
gladness  than  she  had  seen  for  years,  she  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  seeing  it  darkened  by 
the  pain  her  story  would  inflict;  and  she  shrank 
from  embittering  moments  so  precious  to  her 
heart. 

All  her  endeavors  to  discover  Lucilla  had 
been  in  vain;  but  an  unquiet  presentiment  that 
at  any  moment  that  discovery  might  be  made, 
l^erhaps  in  the  presence  of  Godolphin,  con- 
stantly haunted  her,  and  she  even  now  looked 
painfully  forth  at  each  inn  where  they  changed 
horses,  lest  the  sad,  stern  features  of  the  sooth- 
.sayer  should  appear,  and  break  that  spell  of 
happy  quiet  which  now  lay  over  the  spirit  of 
Godolphin. 

It  was  towards  the  evening  that  their  carriage 
slowly  wound  up  a  steep  and  long  ascent. 
I'he  sun  yet  wanted  an  hour  to  its  setting; 
and  at  their  right,  its  slant  and  mellowed  beams 
fell  over  rich  fields,  green  with  the  prodigal 
luxuriance  of  June,  and  intersected  by  hedges 
from  which,  proud  and  frequent,  the  oak  and 


elm  threw  forth  their  lengthened  shadows. 
On  their  left,  the  grass  less  fertile,  and  the 
spaces  less  enclosed,  werewhiteneci  v/ith  flocks 
of  sheep;  and  far  and  soft  came  the  bleating 
of  the  lambs  upon  their  ear.  They  saw  not 
the  shepherd  nor  any  living  form;  but  from  be- 
tween the  thicker  groups  of  trees,  the  chim- 
neys of  peaceful  cottages  'peered  forth,  and 
gave  to  the  pastoral  serenity  of  the  scene  that 
still  and  tranquil  aspect  of  life  which  alone 
suited  it.  The  busy  wheel  in  the  heart  of 
Constance  was  at  rest,  and  Godolphin's  soul, 
steeped  in  the  luxury  of  the  present  hour,  felt 
that  delicious  happiness  which  would  be  heaven 
could  it  outlive  the  hour. 

"  My  Constance,"  whispered  he,  "  why,  since 
we  return  at  last  to  these  scenes,  why  should 
we  ever  leave  them?  Amidst  them  let  us 
recall  our  youth!"  Constance  sighed,  but 
with  pleasure,  and  pressed  Godolphin's  hand 
to  her  lips. 

And  now  they  had  gained  the  hill,  a  sudden 
color  flushed  over  Godolphin's  cheek. 

Surely,"  said  he,  "  I  remember  this  view. 
Yonder  valley  !  This  is  not  the  road  to  Wen- 
dover  Castle;  this, — my  father's  home  ! — the 
same,  and  not  the  same  !  " 

Yes  !  Below,  basking  in  the  western  light, 
lay  the  cottage  in  which  Godolphin's  child- 
hood had  been  passed.  There  w^as  the  stream 
rippling  merrily;  there  the  broken  and  fern- 
clad  turf  with  "  its  old  hereditary  trees;  "  but 
the  ruins  ! — the  shattered  arch,  the  mouldering 
tower,  were  left  indeed — but  new  arches,  new 
turrets  had  arisen,  and  so  dexterously  blended 
with  the  whole  that  Godolphin  might  have  fan- 
cied the  hall  of  his  forefathers  restored — not 
indeed  in  the  same  vast  proportions  and  cum- 
brous grandeur  as  of  old,  but  still  alike  in  shape 
and  outline,  and  such  even  in  size  as  would 
have  contented  the  proud  heart  of  its  last 
owner.  Godolphin's  eyes  turned  inquiringly 
to  Constance. 

"  It  should  have  been  more  consistent  with 
its  ancient  dimensions,"  said  she;  but  then 
it  W'Ould  have  taken  half  our  lives  to  have 
built  it." 

"But  this  must  have  been  the  work  of 
years." 
"  It  was." 

And  you7'  work,  Constance  ?  " 
"  For  you." 

"And  it  was  for  this  that  you  hesitated 
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when  I  asked  you  to  consent  to  raising  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  Lord  's  col- 
lection ?  " 

Yes; — am  I  forgiven  ?  " 
"  Dearest  Constance,"  said  Godolphin,  fling- 
ing his  arms  around  her,  "  how  have  I  wronged 
you  !  During  those  very  years,  then,  of  our 
estrangement — during  those  very  years  in 
which  I  thought  you  indifferent,  you  were 
silently  preparing  this  noble  revenge  on  the 
injury  I  did  you.  Why,  why  did  I  not  know 
this  before  ?  Why  did  you  not  save  us  both 
from  so  long  a  misunderstanding  of  each 
other?  " 

"Dearest  Percy,  I  was  to  blame;  but  I  al- 
ways looked  to  this  hour  as  to  a  pleasure  of 
which  1  could  not  bear  to  rob  myself.  I  al- 
ways fancied  that  when  this  task  was  finished, 
and  you  could  witness  it,  you  would  feel  how 
uppermost  you  always  were  in  my  thoughts, 
and  forgive  me  man)''  faults  from  that  consider- 
ation. I  knew  that  I  was  executing  your 
father's  great  wish;  I  knew  that  you  always, 
although  unconsciously  perhaps,  sympathized 
in  that  wish.  I  only  grieve  that,  as  yet,  it  has 
been  executed  so  imperfectly." 

"  But  how,"  continued  Godolphin,  gazing  on 
the  new  pile  as  they  now  neared  the  entrance, 
"  how  was  it  this  never  reached  my  ears  throu-gh 
other  quarters  ? " 

"  But  it  did,  Percy;  don't  you  remember  our 
country  neighbor,  Dartmour,  complimenting 
you  on  your  intended  improvements,  and  you 
fancied  it  was  irony,  and  turned  your  back  on 
the  discomfited  squire  ?  " 

They  now  drove  under  the  gates  surmounted 
with  Godolphin's  arms;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  they  were  within  the  renovated  halls  of 
the  Priory. 

Perhaps  it  was  impossible  for  Constance  to 
have  more  sensibly  touched  and  flattered 
Godolphin  than  by  this  surprise;  it  affected 
him  far  more  than  the  political  concession 
which  to  her  had  been  so  profound  a  sacrifice; 
for  his  early  poverty  had  produced  in  him 
somewhat  of  that  ancestral  pride  which  the 
poor  only  can  gracefully  wear;  and  although 
the  tie  between  his  father  and  himself  had 
not  possessed  much  endearment,  yet  he  had 
often,  with  the  generosity  that  belonged  to 
him,  regretted  that  his  parent  had  not  sur- 
vived to  share  in  his  present  wealth,  and  to 
devote  some  portion  of  it  to  the  realization  of 
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those  wishes  which  he  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  consummate.  Godolphin,  too,  was 
precisely  of  a  nature  to  appreciate  the  deli- 
cacy of  Constance's  conduct,  and  to  be  deeply 
penetrated  by  the  thought  that,  while  he  was 
following  a  career  so  separate  from  hers,  she, 
in  the  midst  of  all  her  ambitious  projects, 
could  pause  to  labor,  unthanked  and  in  con- 
cealment, for  the  delight  of  this  hour's  gratifi- 
cation to  him:  the  delicacy  and  the  forethought 
affected  him  the  more,  because  they  made  not 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  character  of  the  high 
and  absorbed  ambition  of  Constance.  He  did 
not  thank  her  much  by  words,  but  his  looks 
betrayed  all  he  felt,  and  Constance  was  over- 
paid. 

Although  the  new  portion  of  the  building 
was  necessarily  not  extensive,  yet  each  cham- 
ber was  of  those  grand  proportions  which 
suited  the  magnificent  taste  of  Godolphin,  and 
harmonized  with  the  ancient  ruins.  Constance 
had  shown  her  tact  by  leaving  the  ruins  them- 
selves (which  it  was  profane  to  touch)  unre- 
stored;  but  so  artfully  were  those  connected 
with  the  modern  addition,  and  thence  with  the 
apartments  in  the  cottage,  which  she  had  not 
scrupled  to  re-model,  that  an  effect  was  pro- 
duced from  the  whole  far  more  splendid  than 
many  Gothic  buildings  of  greater  extent  and 
higher  pretensions  can  afford.  Godolphin 
wandered  delightedly  over  the  whole,  charmed 
with  the  taste  and  judgment  which  presided 
over  even  the  nicest  arrangement. 

"Why,  where,"  said  he,  struck  with  the  ac- 
curate antiquity  of  some  of  the  details,  "where 
learned  you  all  these  minutiae  ?  You  are  as 
wise  as  Hope  himself  upon  cornices  and 
tables." 

"  I  was  forced  to  leave  these  things  to 
others,"  answered  Constance;  "but  I  took  care 
that  thc}^  possessed  the  necessary  science." 

The  night  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
they  walked  forth  under  the  summer-moon 
among  those  grounds  in  which  Constance  had 
first  seen  Godolphin.  They  stood  by  the 
very  rivulet — they  paused  at  the  very  spot  ! 
On  the  murmuring  bosom  of  the  wave  floated 
many  a  water-flower;  and  now  and  then  a  sud- 
den splash,  a  sudden  circle  in  the  shallow 
stream,  denoted  the  leap  of  the  river  tyrant  on 
his  prey.  There  was  an  universal  odor  in  the 
soft  air;  that  delicate,  that  ineffable  fragran'ce 
belonging  to  those  midsummer  nights  which 
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the  rich  English  poetry  might  well  people  with 
Oberon  and  his  fairies;  the  bat  wheeled  in 
many  a  ring  along  the  air;  but  the  gentle 
light  bathed  all  things,  and  robbed  his  wan- 
derincrs  of  the  o'loomier  associations  that  be- 
long  to  them;  and  ever,  and  ever,  the  busy 
moth  darted  to  and  fro  among  the  flowers, 
or  misled  upward  by  the  stars  whose  beam  al- 
lured it,  wandered,  like  Desire  after  Happiness, 
in  search  of  that  light  it  might  never  reach. 
And  those  stars  still,  with  their  soft,  unspeak- 
able eyes  of  love,  looked  down  upon  Godol- 
phin  as  of  old,  when,  by  the  Italian  lake,  he 
roved  with  her  for  whom  he  had  become  the 
world  itself.  No,  not  now,  nor  ever,  could  he 
gaze  upon  those  wan,  mysterious  orbs,  and  not 
feel  the  pang  that  reminded  him  of  Lucilla  ! 
Between  them  and  her  was  an  affinity  which  his 
imagination  could  not  sever.  All  whom  we 
have  loved  have  something  in  nature  especially 
devoted  to  their  memory;  a  peculiar  flower, 
a  breath  of  air,  a  leaf,  a  tone.  What  love  is 
without  some  such  association, 

"  Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we're  bound  ?  " 

But  the  dim,  and  shadowy,  and  solemn  stars 
were  indeed  meet  remembrancers  of  Volkt- 
man's  wild  daughter;  and  so  intimately  was 
their  light  connected  in  Godolphin's  breast, 
with  that  one  image,  that  their  very  softness 
had,  to  his  eyes,  something  fearful  and  menac- 
ing— although  as  in  sadness,  not  in  anger. 


CHAPTER  LXVH. 

TTie  full  renewal  of  love. — Happiness  produces  fear, 
"  and  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow." 

Oh,  First  Love  !  well  sang  the  gay  minstrel 
of  France,  that  we  return  again  and  again  to 
thee.  As  the  earth  returns  to  its  spring, 
and  is  green  once  more,  we  go  back  to  the 
life  of  life,  and  forget  the  seasons  that  have 
rolled  between  !  Whether  it  was — perhaps  so 
— that  in  the  minds  of  both  was  a  feeling,  that 
their  present  state  was  not  fated  to  endure; 
whether  they  felt,  in  the  deep  calm  they  en- 
joyed, that  the  storm  was  already  at  hand; 
whether  this  was  the  truth  I  know  not;  but 
c^ertain  it  is,  that  during  the  short  time  they 
remained  at  Godolphin  Priory,  previous  to 
their  earthly  separation,  Constance  and  Godol- 


phin were  rather  like  lovers  for  the  first  time 
united,  than  like  those  who -have  dragged  on 
the  chain  for  years.  Their  perfect  solitude, 
the  absence  of  all  intrusion,  so  unlike  the  life 
they  had  long  passed,  renewed  all  that  charm, 
that  rapture  in  each  other's  society,  which 
belong  to  the  first  youth  of  love.  True,  that 
this  could  not  have  endured  long;  but  Fate 
suffered  it  to  endure  to  the  last  of  that  tether 
which  remained  to  their  union.  Constance 
was  not  again  doomed  to  the  severe  and  grat- 
ing shock  which  the  sense  of  estrangement 
brings  to  a  woman's  heart;  she  was  sensible 
that  Godolphin  was  never  so  entirely,  so  pas- 
sionately her  own,  as  towards  the  close  of  their 
mortal  connection.  Everythmg  around  them 
breathed  of  their  first  love.  This  was  that 
home  of  Godolphin's  to  which,  from  the 
splendid  halls  of  Wendover,  the  young  soul  of 
the  proud  orphan  had  so  often  and  so  mourn- 
fully flown  with  a  yearning  and  wistful  interest: 
this  was  that  spot  in  which  he,  awaking  from 
the  fever  of  the  world,  had  fed  his  first  dreams 
of  her.  The  scene,  the  solitude,  was  as  a 
bath  to  their  love:  it  braced,  it  freshened,  it 
revived  its  tone.  They  wandered,  they  read, 
they  thought  together:  the  air  of  the  spot  was 
an  intoxication.  The  world  around  and  with- 
out was  agitated;  they  felt  it  not:  the  breakers 
of  the  great  deep  died  in  murmurs  on  their 
ear.  Ambition  lulled  its  voice  to  Constance; 
Godolphin  had  realized  his  visions  of  the 
ideal.  Time  had  dimmed  their  young  beauty, 
but  their  eyes  saw  it  not;  they  were  young, 
they  were  all  beautiful,  to  each  other. 

And  Constance,  hung  on  the  steps  of  her 
lover — still  let  that  name  be  his  !  She  could 
not  bear  to  lose  him  for  a  moment:  a  vague 
indistinctness  of  fear  seized  her  if  she  saw  him 
not.  Again  and  again,  in  the  slumbers  of  the 
night,  she  stretched  forth  her  arms  to  feel  that 
he  was  near;  all  her  pride,  her  coldness  seemed 
gone,  as  by  a  spell;  she  loved  as  the  softest, 
the  fondest,  love.  Are  we,  O  Ruler  of  the 
future  !  imbued  with  the  half-felt  spirit  of 
prophesy  as  the  hour  of  evil  approaches — the 
great,  the  fierce,  the  irremediable  evil  of  a  life  ? 
In  this  depth  and  intensity  of  their  renewed 
passion,  was  there  not  something  preternatural  ? 
Did  they  not  tremble  as  they  loved  ?  They 
were  on  a  spot  to  which  the  dark  waters  were 
slowly  gathering;  they  clung  to  the  Hour,  for 
Eternity  was  lowering  round. 
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It  was  one  evening  that  a  foreboding  emo- 
tion of  this  kind  weighed  heavily  on  Constance. 
She  pressed  Godolphin's  hand  in  hers,  and 
when  he  returned  the  pressure,  she  threw  her- 
self on  his  neck,  and  burst  into  tears.  Godol- 
phin  was  alarmed;  he  covered  her  cheek  with 
kisses,  he  sought  the  causes  of  her  emotion. 

"  There  is  no  cause,"  answered  Constance, 
recovering  herself,  but  speaking  in  a  faltering 
voice,  "only  I  feel  the  impossibility  that  this 
happiness  can  last;  its  excess  makes  me  shud- 
der." 

As  she  spoke,  the  wind  rose  and  swept 
mourningly  over  the  large  leaves  of  the  chest- 
nut-tree beneath  which  they  stood:  the  se- 
rene stillness  of  the  evening  seemed  gone;  an 
unquiet  and  melancholy  spirit  was  loosened 
abroad,  and  the  chill  of  the  sudden  change 
which  is  so  frequent  to  our  climate,  came 
piercingly  upon  them.  Godolphin  was  silent 
for  some  moments,  for  the  thought  found  a 
sympathy  in  his  own. 

"And  is  it  truly  so?"  he  said  at  last;  "is 
there  really  to  be  no  permanent  happiness  for 
us  below  ?  Is  pain  always  to  tread  the  heels 
of  pleasure  ?  Are  we  never  to  say  the  harbor 
is  reached,  and  we  are  safe  !  No,  my  Con- 
stance," he  added,  warming  into  the  sanguine 
vein  that  traversed  even  his  most  desponding 
moods,  "no  !  let  us  not  cherish  this  dark  be- 
lief; there  is  no  experience  for  the  future;  one 
hour  lies  to  the  next:  if  what  has  been  seem 
thus  chequered,  it  is  no  type  of  what  may  be, 
We  have  discovered  in  each  other  that  world 
that  was  long  lost  to  our  eyes;  we  cannot  lose 
it  again;  death  only  can  separate  us  !  " 

"  Ah,  death ! "  said  Constance,  shudder- 
ing. 

"  Do  not  recoil  at  that  word,  my  Constance, 
for  we  are  yet  in  the  noon  of  life;  why  bring, 
like  the  Egyptian,  the  spectre  to  the  feast  ? 
And,  after  all,  if  death  come  while  we  thus 
love,  it  is  better  than  change  and  time — better 
than  custom  which  palls — better  than  age 
which  chills.  "Oh!"  continued  Godolphin, 
passionately,  "oh  !  if  this  narrow  shoal  and 
sand  of  time  be  but  a  breathing-spot  in  the 
great  heritage  of  immortality,  why  cheat  our- 
selves with  words  so  vague  as  life  and  death  ! 
What  is  the  difference  ?  At  most,  the  en- 
trance in  and  the  departure  from  one  scene  in 
our  wide  career.  How  many  scenes  are  left 
to  us  I    We  do  but  hasten  our  journey,  not 


close  it.  Let  us  believe  this,  Constance,  and 
cast  from  us  all  fear  of  our  disunion." 

As  he  spoke,  Constance's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  his  face,  and  the  deep  calm  that  reigned 
there  sank  into  her  soul,  and  silenced  its  mur- 
murs. The  thought  of  futurity  is  that  which 
Godolphin  (because  it  is  so  with  all  idealists) 
must  have  revolved  w^ith  the  most  frequent 
fervor;  but  it  was  a  thought  which  he  so  rarely 
touched  upon,  that  it  was  the  first  and  only 
time  Constance  ever  heard  it  breathed  from 
his  lips. 

They  turned  into  the  house;  and  the  mark 
is  still  in  that  page  of  the  volume  which  they 
read,  where  the  melodious  accents  of  Godol- 
phin died  upon  the  heart  of  Constance.  Can 
she  ever  turn  to  it  again  ? 


CHAPTER  LXVHL 

The  last  conversation  between  Godolphin  and  Con- 
stance.— His  thoughts  and  solitary  walk  amidst  the 
scenes  of  his  youth.— The  letter.— The  departure. 

They  had  denied  themselves  to  all  the 
visitors  who  had  attacked  the  Priory;  but  on 
their  first  arrival,  they  had  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  conciliate  their  neighbors  by  concen- 
trating into  one  formal  act  of  hospitality  all 
those  social  courtesies  which  they  could  not 
persuade  themselves  to  relinquish  their  solitude 
in  order  singly  to  perform.  Accordingly,  a 
day  had  been  fixed  for  one  grand  fete  at  the 
Priory;  it  was  to  follow  close  on  the  election, 
and  be  considered  as  in  honor  of  "that  event. 
The  evening  for  this  gala  succeeded  that  which 
I  have  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  It  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  they  prepared  them- 
selves to  greet  this  sole  interruption  of  their 
seclusion;  and  they  laughed,  although  they 
did  not  laugh  cordially,  at  the  serious  annoy- 
ance which  the  giving  a  ball  was  for  the  first 
time  to  occasion  to  persons  who  had  been  giv- 
ing balls  for  a  succession  of  years. 

The  day  was  remarkably  still  and  close; 
the  sun  had  not  once  pierced  through  the  dull 
atmosphere,  which  was  charged  with  the  yet 
silent  but  gathering  thunder;  and  as  the  eve- 
ning came  on,  the  sullen  tokens  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm  became  more  and  more  low- 
eringly  pronounced. 

"We   shall    not,  I  fear,  have  propitious 
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weather  for  our  festival  to-night,"  said  Godol- 
phin;  "but  after  a  general  election,  people's 
nerves  are  tolerably  hardened:  what  are  the 
petty  fret  and  tumult  of  nature,  lasting  but  an 
hour,  to  the  angry  and  everlasting  passions  of 
men  ? " 

A  profound  deduction  from  a  wet  night, 
dear  Percy,"  said  Constance,  smiling. 

"Like  our  friend  C  ,"  rejoined  Godol- 

phin,  in  the  same  vein:  "I  can  philosophize 
on  the  putting  on  one's  gloves,  you  know:  " 
and  therewith  their  conversation  flowed  into  a 
vein  singularly  contrasted  with  the  character 
of  the  coming  events.  Time  fled  on  as  they 
were  thus  engaged  until  Constance  started  up, 
surprised  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  attend 
the  duties  of  the  toilette. 

"Wear  this,  dearest,"  said  Godolphin,  tak- 
ing a  rose  from  a  flower-stand  by  the  window, 
"  in  memory  of  that  ball  at  Wendover  Castle, 
which,  although  itself  passed  bitterly  enough 
for  me,  has  yet  left  so  many  happy  recollec- 
tions." Constance  put  the  rose  into  her  bosom; 
its  leaves  were  then  all  fresh  and  brilliant — so 
were  her  prospects  for  the  future.  He  kissed 
her  forehead  as  they  parted; — they  parted  for 
the  last  time. 

Godolphin,  left  alone,  turned  to  the  window, 
which,  opening  to  the  ground,  invited  him 
forth  among  the  flowers  that  studded  the  grass- 
]>lots  which  sloped  away  to  the  dark  and  un- 
waving  trees  that  girded  the  lawn.  That 
l^ause  of  nature  which  precedes  a  storm  ever 
had  a  peculiar  attraction  to  his  mind;  and  in- 
stinctively he  sauntered  from  the  house, 
wrapped  in  the  dreaming,  half-developed 
thought  which  belonged  to  his  temperament. 
Mechanically  he  strayed  on  until  he  found 
himself  beside  the  still  lake  which  the  hollows 
of  the  dismantled  park  embedded.  There  he 
paused,  gazing  unconsciously  on  the  gloomy 
shadows  which  fell  from  the  arches  of  the 
Priory  and  the  tall  trees  around.  Not  a  ripple 
stirred  the  broad  expanse  of  waters;  the  birds 
had  gone  to  rest;  no  sound,  save  the  voice  of 
the  distant  brook  that  fed  the  lake  beside 
which,  on  the  first  night  of  his  return,  to  his 
ancestral  home,  he  had  wandered  with  Con- 
statice,  broke  the  universal  silence. 

'i"hat  voice  was  never  mute.  All  else  might 
be  dumb;  but  that  living  stream,  rushmg 
through  its  rocky  bed,  stilled  not  its  repining 
music.    Like  the  soul  of  the  landscape  is  the 


gush  of  a  fresh  stream;  it  knows  no  sleep,  no 
pause;  it  works  for  ever — the  life,  the  cause 
of  life,  to  all  around.  The  great  frame  of 
nature  may  repose,  but  the  spirit  of  the  waters 
rests  not  for  a  moment.  As  the  soul  of  the 
landscape  is  the  soul  of  man,  in  our  deepest 
slumbers  its  course  glides  on,  and  works  un- 
silent,  unslumbering,  through  its  destined 
channel. 

With  slow  step  and  folded  arms  Godolphin 
moved  along.  The  weil-rememb'ered  scenes 
of  his  childhood  were  all  before  him;  the  wild 
verdure  of  the  fern,  the  broken  ground,  with 
its  thousand  mimic  mounts  and  valleys,  the 
deep  dell  overgrown  with  matted  shrubs  and 
dark  as  a  wizard's  cave;  the  remains  of  many 
a  stately  vista,  where  the  tender  green  of  the 
lime  showed  soft,  even  in  that  dusky  light,  be- 
neath the  richer  leaves  of  the  chestnut;  all 
was  familiar  and  home-breathing  to  his  mind. 
Fragments  of  boyish  verse,  forgotten  for  years, 
rose  hauntingly  to  his  remembrance,  telling  of 
wild  thoughts,  unsatisfied  dreams,  disappointed 
hopes. 

"But  I  am  happy  at  last,"  said  he  aloud; 
"yes,  happy.  1  have  passed  that  bridge  of 
life  which  divides  us  from  the  follies  of  youth; 
and  better  prospects,  and  nobler  desires,  extend 
before  me.  What  a  world  of  wisdom  in  that 
one  saying  of  Radclyffe's,  'Benevolence  is  the 
sole  cure  to  idealism;'  to  live  for  others  draws 
us  from  demanding  miracles  for  ourselves. 
What  duty  as  yet  have  I  fulfilled?  I  re- 
nounced ambition  as  unwise,  and  with  it  I  re- 
nounced wisdom  itself.  I  lived  for  pleasure — 
I  lived  the  life  of  disappointment.  Without 
one  vicious  disposition,  I  have  fallen  into  a 
hundred  vices;  I  have  never  been  actively 
selfish,  yet  always  selfish.  I  nursed  high 
thoughts — for  what  end  ?  A  poet  in  heart, 
a  voluptuary  in  life.  If  mine  own  interest 
came  into  clear  collision  with  that  of  another, 
mine  I  would  have  sacrificed,  but  I  never 
asked  if  the  whole  course  of  my  existence 
was  not  that  of  a  war  with  the  universal 
interest.  Too  thoughtful  to  be  without  a 
leading  principle  in  life,  the  one  principle 
I  adopted  has  been  one  error.  I  have  tasted 
all  that  imagination  can  give  to  earthly  pos- 
session; youth,  health,  liberty,  knowledge, 
love,  luxury,  pomp.  Woman  was  my  first  pas- 
sion,— what  woman  have  I  wooed  in  vain  ?  I 
imagined  that  my  career  hung  upon  Constance's 
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breath — Constance  loved  and  refused  me.  I 
attributed  my  errors  to  that  refusal ;  Constance 
became  mine — how  have  I  retrieved  them  ? 
A  vague,  a  dim,  an  unconfessed  remorse  has 
pursued  me  in  the  memory  of  Lucilla;  yet, 
why  not  have  redeemed  that  fault  to  her  by 
good  to  others  ?  What  is  penitence  not  put 
mto  action,  but  the  great  fallacy  in  morals  ?  A  | 
sin  to  one,  if  irremediable,  can  only  be  com- 
pensated by  a  virtue  to  some  one  else.  Yet  was 
I  to  blame  in  my  conduct  to  Lucilla?  Why 
should  conscience  so  haunt  me  at  that  name  ? 
Did  I  not  fly  her  ?  Was  it  not  herself  who  com- 
pelled our  union  ?  Did  I  not  cherish,  respect, 
honor,  forbear  with  her,  more  than  I  have  since 
with  my  wedded  Constance  ?  Did  I  not  resolve 
to  renounce  Constance  herself,  when  most 
loved,  for  Lucilla's  sake  alone  ?  Who  prevented 
that  sacrifice— who  deserted  me — who  carved 
out  her  own  separate  life  ? — Lucilla  herself.  No, 
so  far,  my  sin  is  light.  But  ought  I  not  to 
have  left  all  things  to  follow  her,  to  discover 
her,  to  force  upon  her  an  independence  from 
want,  or  possibly  from  crime  ?  Ah,  there  was 
my  sin,  and  the  sin  of  my  nature;  the  sin,  too, 
of  the  children  of  the  world — passive  sin.  I 
could  sacrifice  my  happiness,  but  not  my  in- 
dolence; I  was  not  ungenerous,  I  was  inert. 
But  is  it  too  late  ?  Can  I  not  yet  search,  dis- 
cover her,  and  remove  from  my  mind  the 
anxious  burthen  which  her  remenibrance  im- 
poses on  it?  For,  oh,  one  thought  of  remorse 
linked  with  the  being  who  has  loved  us,  is 
more  intolerable  to  the  conscience  than  the 
gravest  crime  !  " 

Muttering  such  thoughts,  Godolphin  strayed 
on  until  the  deepening  night  suddenly  recalled 
his  attention  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  He 
turned  to  the  house,  and  entered  his  own  apart- 
ment. Several  of  the  guests  had  already  come. 
Godolphin  was  yet  dressing,  when  a  servant 
knocked  at  the  door  and  presented  him  a  note. 

"  Lay  it  on  the  table,"  said  he  to  the  valet; 
"  it  is  probably  some  excuse  about  the  ball." 

'•Sir,"  said  the  servant,  "a'  lad  has  just 
brought  it  from  S  *  *  *  "  naming  a  village 
about  four  miles  distant;  "and  says  he  is  to 
wait  for  an  answer.  He  was  ordered  to  ride 
as  fast  as  possible." 

With  some  impatience  Godolphin  took  up 
the  note;  but  the  moment  his  eye  rested  on 
the  writing,  it  fell  from  his  hands;  his  cheek, 
his  lips,  grew  as  white  as  death;  his  heart 


seemed  to  refuse  its  functions;  it  was  literally 
as  if  life  stood  still  for  a  moment,  as  by  the 
force  of  a  sudden  poison.  With  a  strong  eftort 
he  recovered  himself,  tore  open  the  note,  and 
read  as  follows: 

"  Percy  Godolphin,  the  hour  has  arrived— once  more 
we  shall  meet.  I  summon  you,  fair  love,  to  that  meet- 
ing—the  bed  of  death.  Come! 

"  Lucilla  Volktman." 

Don't  alarm  the  countess,"  said  Godolphin 
to  his  servant,  in  a  very  low,  calm  voice; 
''  bring  my  horse  to  the  postern,  and  send  the 
bearer  of  this  note  to  me." 

The  messenger  appeared — a  rough  country 
lad,  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty. 

"  You  brought  this  note  ?  " 

"  I  did,  your  honor." 

"  From  whom  ?  " 

"  Why,  a  sort  of  a  strange  lady,  as  is  lying 
at  the  '  Chequers,'  and  not  expected  to  live. 
She  be  mortal  bad,  sir,  and  do  run  on  awe- 
some." 

Godolphin  pressed  his  hands  convulsively 
together. 

"  And  how  long  has  she  been  there  ?  " 

"She  only  came  about  two  hours  since,  sir; 
she  came  in  a  chaise,  sir,  and  was  taken  so  ill, 
that  we  sent  for  the  doctor  directly.  He  says 
she  can't  get  over  the  night." 

Godolphin  walked  to  and  fro,  without  trusting 
himself  to  speak,  for  some  minutes.  The  boy 
stood  by  the  door,  pulling  about  his  hat,  and 
wondering,  and  staring,  and  thoroughly  stupid. 

"  Did  she  come  alone  ?" 

"  Eh,  your  honor  ?  " 

"  Was  no  one  with  her  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  a  little  nigger  girl:  she  it  was 
sent  me  with  the  letter." 

"The  horse  is  ready,  sir."  said  the  servant; 
"but  had  you  not  better  have  the  carriage 
brought  out  ?  It  looks  very  black;  it  must 
rain  shortly,  sir;  and  the  ford  between  this  and 
S  *  *  *  is  dangerous  to  cross  in  so  dark  a 
night." 

"  Peace  !  "  cried  Godolphin,  with  flashing 
eyes,  and  a  low,  convulsive  laugh.  "Shall  I 
ride  to  that  death-bed  at  my  ease  and  leisure  ?  " 

He  strode  rapidly  down  the  stairs,  and 
reached  the  small  postern  door:  it  was  a  part 
of  the  old  building;  one  of  the  grooms  held 
his  impatient  horse — the  swiftest  in  his  splen- 
did stud;  and  the  dim  but  flaring  light,  held 
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by  another  of  the  servitors,  streamed  against 
the  dull  heavens  and  the  imperfectly  seen  and 
frowning  ruins  of  the  ancient  pile. 

Godolphin,  unconscious  of  all  around,  and 
muttering  to  himself,  leaped  on  his  steed:  the 
fire  glinted  from  the  courser's  hoofs;  and  thus 
the  last  lord  of  that  knightly  race  bade  fare- 
uell  to  his  father's  halls.  Those  words  which 
he  had  muttered,  and  which  his  favorite  ser- 
vant caught  and  superstitiously  remembered, 
were  the  words  in  Lucilla's  note — "  The  hour 
has  arrived !  " 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 
A  dread  meeting. — The  storm. — The  catastrophe. 

On  the  humble  pallet  of  the  village  inn  lay 
the  broken  form  of  the  astrologer's  expiring 
daughter.  The  surgeon  of  the  place  sat  by 
the  bedside,  dismayed  and  terrified,  despite 
his  hardened  vocation,  by  the  wild  words  and 
ghastly  shrieks  that  ever  and  anon  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  dying  woman.  The  words  were, 
indeed,  uttered  in  a  foreign  tongue  unfamiliar 
to  the  leech;  a  language  not  ordinarily  suited 
to  inspire  terror;  the  languge  of  love  and 
poetry,  and  music,  the  language  of  the  sweet 
South.  But,  uttered  in  that  voice  where  the 
passions  of  the  soul  still  wrestled  against  the 
gathering  weakness  of  the  frame,  the  soft 
syllable  sounded  harsh  and  fearful;  and  the 
dishevelled  locks  of  the  sufferer— the  wander- 
ing fire  of  the  sunken  eyes — the  distorted  ges- 
tures of  the  thin,  transparent  arms,  gave  fierce 
effect  to  the  unknown  words,  and  betrayed  the 
dark  strength  of  the  delirium  which  raged 
upon  her. 

One  wretched  light  on  the  rude  table  op- 
posite the  bed  broke  the  gloom  of  the  mean 
chamber;  and  across  the  window  flashed  the 
first  lightnings  of  the  storm  about  to  break. 
By  the  other  side  of  the  bed  sat,  mute,  watch- 
ful, tearless,  the  Moorish  girl,  who  was  Lu- 
cilla's sole  attendant — her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
sufferer  with  faithful,  unwearying  love;  her 
ears  listening,  with  all  the  quick  sense  of  her 
race,  to  catch,  amidst  the  growing  noises  of 
the  storm,  and  the  tread  of  hurrying  steps  be- 
low, the  expected  sound  of  the  hoofs  that 
should  herald  Godolphin's  approach. 


Suddenly,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  paroxysnv 
of  her  disease,  Lucilla's  voice  sank  into  silence; 
and  she  lay  so  still,  so  motionless,  that,  but 
for  the  faint  and  wavering  pulse  of  the  hand 
which  the  surgeon  was  now  suftered  to  hold, 
they  might  have  believed  the  tortured  spirit 
was  already  released.  This  torpor  lasted  for 
some  minutes,  when,  raising  herself  up,  as  a 
bright  gleam  of  intelligence  stole  over  the 
hollow  cheeks,  Lucilla  put  her  finger  to  her 
lips,  smiled,  and  said,  in  a  low,  clear  voice, 
"  Hark  !  he  comes  !  " 

The  Moor  crept  across  the  chamber,  and 
opening  the  door,  stood  there  in  a  listening 
attitude.  She^  as  yet,  heard  not  the  tread  of 
the  speeding  charger; — a  moment,  and  it  smote 
her  ear;  a  moment  more  it  halted  by  the  inn- 
door:  the  snort  of  the  panting  horse — the 
rush  of  steps — Percy  Godolphin  was  in  the 
room — was  by  the  bedside — the  poor  sufferer 
was  in  his  arms;  and  softened,  thrilled,  over- 
powered, Lucilla  resigned  herself  to  that  dear 
caress:  she  drank  in  the  sobs  of  his  choked 
voice;  she  felt  still,  as  in  happier  days,  burn- 
ing into  her  heart  the  magic  of  his  kisses. 
One  instant  of  youth,  of  love,  of  hope,  broke 
into  that  desolate  and  fearful  hour,  and  silent 
and  scarcely  conscious  tears  gushed  from  her 
aching  eyes,  and  laved,  as  it  were,  the  burthen 
and  the  agony  from  her  heart. 

The  Moor  traversed  the  room,  and  laying 
one  hand  on  the  surgeon's  shoulder,  pointed 
to  the  door.  Lucilla  and  Godolphin  were 
alone« 

"  Oh  !  "  said  he,  at  last  finding  voice,  "  is 
it  thus — thus  we  meet  ?  But  say  not  that  you 
are  dying,  Lucilla  !  have  mercy,  mercy  upon 
your  betrayer,  your  " 

Here  he  could  utter  no  more;  he  sank  be- 
side her,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
sobbing  bitterly. 

The  momentary  lucid  interval  for  Lucilla 
had  passed  away;  the  maniac  rapture  returned, 
although  in  a  mild  and  solemn  shape. 

"  Blame  not  yourself,"  said  she,  earnestly; 
"the  remorseless  stars  are  the  sole  betrayers; 
yet,  bright  and  lovely  as  they  once  seemed 
when  they  assured  me  of  a  bond  between  thee 
and  me,  I  could  not  dream  that  their  still  and 
shining  lore  could  forebode  such  gloomy  truths. 
Oh,  Percy  !  since  we  parted,  the  earth  has  not 
been  as  the  earth  to  me:  the  Natural  has  left 
my  life;  a  weird  and  roving  spirit  has  entered 
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my  breast,  and  filled  my  brain,  and  possessed 
my  thoughts,  and  moved  every  spring  of  my 
existence:  the  sun  and  the  air,  the  green  herb, 
the  freshness  and  glory  of  the  world,  have 
been  covered  with  a  mist  in  which  only  dim 
shapes  of  dread  were  shadowed  forth.  But 
thou,  my  love,  on  whose  breast  I  have  dreamed 
such  blessed  dreams,  wert  not  to  blame.  No  ! 
the  power  that  crushes  we  cannot  accuse:  the 
heavens  are  above  the  reach  of  our  reproach; 
they  smile  upon  our  agony;  they  bid  the  sea- 
sons roll  on,  unmoved  and  unsympathizing, 
above  our  broken  hearts. 

And  what  has  been  my  course  since  your 
last  kiss  on  these  dying  lips  ?  Godolphin," — 
and  here  Lucilla  drew  herself  apart  from  him, 
and  writhed,  as  with  some  bitter  memory, — 
these  lips  have  felt  other  kisses,  and  these 
ears  have  drunk  unhallowed  sounds,  and  wild 
revelry  and  wilder  passion  have  made  me 
laugh  over  the  sepulchre  of  my  soul.  But  I 
am  a  poor  creature;  poor,  poor- — mad,  Percy 
— mad — they  tell  me  so  !  "  Then,  in  the  sud- 
den changes  incident  to  her  disease,  Lucilla 
continued — I  saw  your  bride.  Percy,  when 
you  bore  her  from  Rome,  and  the  wheels  of 
your  bridal  carriage  swept  over  me,  for  I  flung 
myself  in  their  way;  but  they  scathed  me  not: 
the  bright  demons  above  ordained  otherwise, 
and  I  wandered  over  the  world*  but  you  shall 
know  not,"  added  Lucilla,  with  a  laugh  of 
dreadful  levity,  ''whither  or  with  whom,  for 
we  must  have  concealments,  my  love,  as  you 
will  confess;  and  I  strove  to  forget  you,  and 
my  brain  sank  in  the  effort.  I  felt  my  frame 
withering,  and  they  told  me  my  doom  was 
fixed,  and  I  resolved  to  come  to  England,  and 
look  on  my  first  love  once  more;  so  I  came, 
and  I  saw  you,  Godolphin;  and  I  knew,  by 
the  wrinkles  in  your  brow,  and  the  musing- 
thought  in  your  eye,  that  your  proud  lot  had 
not  brought  you  content. 

And  then  there  came  to  me  a  stately  shape, 
and  I  knew  it  for  her  for  whom  you  had  de- 
serted me:  she  told  me,  as  you  tell  me,  to 
live,  to  forget  the  past.  Mockery,  mockery  ! 
But  my  heart  is  proud  as  hers,  Percy,  and  I 
would  not  stoop  to  the  kindness  of  a  trium- 
phant rival;  and  I  fled,  what  matters  it 
whither?  But  listen,  Percy,  listen;  my  woes 
bad  made  me  wise  in  that  science  which  is 
not  of  earth,  and  I  knew  that  you  and  I  must 
meet  once  more,  and  that  that  meeting  would 


be  in  this  hour;  and  I  counted,  minute  by 
minute,  with  a  savage  gladness,  the  days  that 
were  to  bring  on  this  interview  and  my  death  !  " 
Then  raising  her  voice  into  a  wild  shriek — 
"  Beware,  beware,  Percy  ! — the  rush  of  waters 
is  on  my  ear — the  splash,  the  gurgle  ! — Be- 
ware ! — your  last  hour,  also,  is  at  hand  !  " 

From  the  moment  in  which  she  uttered, 
these  words,  Lucilla  relapsed  into  her  former 
frantic  paroxysms.  Shriek  followed  shriek; 
she  appeared  to  know  none  around  her,  not 
even  Godolphin.  With  throes  and  agony  the 
soul  seemed  to  wrench  itself  from  the  frame. 
The  hours  swept  on — midnight  came — clear 
and  distinct  the  voice  of  the  clock  below 
reached  that  chamber. 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  Lucilla,  starting.  ''  Hush  !  " 
and  just  at  that  moment,  through  the  window 
opposite,  the  huge  clouds,  breaking  in  one  spot, 
discovered  high  and  afar  above  them  a  solitary 
star. 

"Thine,  thine,  Godolphin!"  she  shrieked 
forth,  pointing  to  the  lonely  orb;  "  it  summons 

thee; — farewell,  but  not  for  long  !  " 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

The  Moor  rushed  forward  with  a  loud  cry; 
she  placed  her  hand  on  Lucilla's  bosom;  the 
heart  was  still,  the  breath  was  gone,  the  fire 
had  vanished  from  the  ashes:  that  strange  un- 
earthly spirit  was  perhaps  with  the  stars  for 
whose  mysteries  it  had  so  vainly  yearned. 

Down  fell  the  black  rain  in  torrents;  and 
far  from  the  mountains  you  might  hear  the 
rushing  of  the  swollen  streams,  as  they  poured 
into  the  bosom  of  the  valleys.  The  sullen, 
continued  mass  of  cloud  was  broken,  and  the 
vapors  hurried  fast  and  louring  over  the  heav- 
ens, leaving  now  and  then  a  star  to  glitter 
forth  ere  again  ''  the  jaws  of  darkness  did 
devour  it  up."  At  the  lower  verge  of  the  hor- 
izon, the  lightning  flashed  fierce,  but  at  linger- 
ing intervals;  the  trees  rocked  and  groaned 
beneath  the  rains  and  storm;  and,  immediately 
above  the  bowed  head  of  a  solitary  horseman, 
broke  the  thunder  that,  amidst  the  whirl  of  his 
own  emotions,  he  scarcely  heard. 

Beside  a  stream,  which  the  rains  had  already 
swelled,  was  a  gipsy  encampment;  and  as 
some  of  the  dusky  itinerants,  waiting  perhaps 
the  return  of  a  part  of  their  band  from  a  pre- 
datory excursion,  cowered  over  the  flickering 
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fires  in  their  tent,  they  perceived  the  horseman 
rapidly  approaching  the  stream. 

"  See  to  yon  gentry  cove,"  cried  one  of  the 
band;  "  'tis  the  same  we  saw  in  the  forenight 
crossing  the  ford  above.  He  has  taken  a 
short  cut,  the  buzzard  !  and  will  have  to  go 
round  again  to  the  ford;  a  precious  time  to  be 
gallivanting  about  ! " 

"Pish,"  said  an  old  hag;  "I  love  to  seethe 
proud  ones  tasting  the  bitter  wind  and  rain  as 
we  bears  away;  'tis  but  a  mile  longer  round  to 
the  ford.-    I  wish  it  was  twenty." 

'*  Hallo  !  "  cried  the  first  speaker;  "  the 
fool  takes  to  the  water.  He'll  be  drowned; 
the  banks  are  too  high  and  rough  to  land  man 
or  horse  yonder.  Hallo  ! "  and  with  that 
painful  sympathy  which  the  hardest  feel  at 
the  imminent  peril  of  another  when  immedi- 
ately subjected  to  their  eyes,  the  gipsy  ran 
forth  into  the  pelting  storm,  shouting  to  the 
traveller  to  halt.  For  one  moment  Godol- 
jDhin's  steed  still  shrunk  back  from  the  rushing 
tide:  deep  darkness  was  over  the  water;  and 
the  horseman  saw  not  the  height  of  the  oppo- 
site banks.  The  shout  of  the  gipsy  sounded 
to  his  ear  like  the  cry  of  the  dead  whom  he 
had  left:  he  dashed  his  heels  into  the  sides  of 
the  reluctant  horse,  and  was  in  the  stream. 

"  Light — light  the  torches  !  "  cried  the  gip- 
sy; and  in  a  few  moments  the  banks  were  il- 
lumined with  many  a  brand  from  the  fire, 
which  the  rain  however  almost  instantly  ex- 
tinguished; yet,  by  that  momentary  light,  they 
saw  the  noble  animal  breasting  the  waters,  and 
perceived  that  Godolphin,  discovering  by  the 
depth  his  mistake,  had  already  turned  the 
horse's  head  in  the  direction  of  the  ford;  they 
could  see  no  more,  but  they  shouted  to  Godol- 
phin to  turn  back  to  the  place  from  which  he 
had  plunged;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
they  heard,  several  yards  above,  the  horse 
clambering  up  the  rugged  banks,  which  there 
were  steep  and  high,  and  crushing  the  boughs 
that  clothed  the  ascent.  They  thought,  at 
the  same,  time,  that  they  distinguished  also 
the  splash  of  a  heavy  substance  in  the  waves: 
but  they  fancied  it  some  detached  fragment  of 
earth  or  stone,  and  turned  to  their  tent,  in  the 
belief  that  the  daring  rider  had  escaped  the 
peril  he  had  so  madly  incurred.  That  night 
the  riderless  steed  of  Godolphin  arrived  at  the 
porch  of  the  priory,  where  Constance,  alarmed, 
pale,  breathless,  stood  exposed  to  the  storm. 


awaiting  the  return  of  Godolphin,  or  the  mes. 
senger  she  had  despatched  in  search  of  him. 

At  daybreak  his  corpse  was  found  by  the 
shallows  of  the  ford;  and  the  mark  of  violence 
across  the  temples,  as  of  some  blow,  led  them 
to  guess  that  in  scaling  the  banks  his  head  had 
struck  against  one  of  the  tossing  boughs  that 
overhung  them,  and  the  blow  had  precipitated 
him  into  the  waters. 

Letter  from  Constance,  Countess  of  Erpingham, 
TO  *  *  * 

"  Atigust,  1832, 

"  I  HAVE  read  the  work  you  have  so  kindly  compiled 
from  the  papers  transmitted  to  your  care,  and  from 
your  own  intimate  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  they 
relate; — you  have  in  much  fulfilled  my  wishes  with 
singular  success.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have  been  anx- 
ious that  a  History  should  be  given  to  the  world,  from 
which  lessons  so  deep  and,  I  firmly  believe,  salutary, 
may  be  generally  derived;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
been  anxious  that  it  should  be  clothed  in  such  disguises, 
that  the  names  of  the  real  actors  in  the  drama  should 
be  for  ever  a  secret.  Both  these  objects  you  have  at- 
tained. It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  any  one  to  read 
the  book  about  to  be  published,  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  the  moral  it  is  intended  to 
convey,  and  without  seeing,  by  a  thousand  infallible 
signs,  that  its  spring  and  its  general  course  have  flowed 
from  reality  and  not  fiction.  Yet  have  you,  by  a  few 
slight  alterations  and  additions,  managed  to  effect  that 
concealment  of  names  and  persons,  which  is  due  no 
less  to  the  living  than  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

"  So  far  1  thank  you  from  my  heart:  but  in  one  point 
you  have  utterly  failed.  You  have  done  no  justice  to 
the  noble  character  you  meant  to  delineate  under  the 
name  of  Godolphin;  you  have  drawn  his  likeness  with 
a  harsh  and  cruel  pencil;  you  have  enlarged  on  the  few- 
weaknesses  he  might  have  possessed,  until  you  have 
made  them  the  fore-ground  of  the  portrait;  and  his 
vivid  generosity,  his  high  honor,  his  brilliant  intellect, 
the  extraordinary  stores  of  his  mind,  you  have  left  in 
shadow.  Oh,  God!  that  for  such  a  being  such  a  des- 
tiny was  reserved!  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  just  when 
his  mind  had  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  own  powers 
and  their  legitimate  objects!  What  a  fatal  system  of 
things,  that  could  for  thirty-seven  years,  have  led  away, 
by  the  pursuits  and  dissipations  of  a  life  suited  but  to 
the  beings  he  despised,  a  genius  of  such  an  order,  a 
heart  of  such  tender  emotions!*  But  on  this  subject  I 
cannot,  cannot  write.  I  must  lay  down  the  pen:  to- 
morrow I  will  try  and  force  myself  to  resume  it. 

"  Well,  then,  I  say,  you  have  not  done  justice  to  Iiifn. 
I  beseech  you  to  remodel  that  character,  and  atone  to 
the  memory  of  one,  whom  none  ever  saw  but  to  admire, 
or  knew  but  to  love. 

"  Of  me,— of  me,  the  vain,  the  scheming,  the  proud, 
the  unfeminine  cherisher  of  bitter  thoughts,  of  stern 
designs,— of  me,  on  the  other  hand,  how  flattering  is 


*  The  reader  will  acquit  me  of  the  charge  of  injustice 
to  Godolphin's  character  when  he  arrives  at  this  sen- 
tence: it  conveys  exactly  the  impression  that  my  de- 
lineation, faithful  to  truth,  is  intended  to  convey— the 
influences  of  our  actual  world  on  the  ideal  and  imagina- 
tive order  of  mind,  when  that  mind  is  without  the  stim- 
ulus of  pursuits  at  once  practical  and  ennobling. 
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the  picture  you  have  drawn!  In  that  flattery  is  my 
sure  disguise;  therefore,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  shade  it 
:nto  the  poor  and  unlovely  truth.  But  while,  with 
agony  and  shame,  1  feel  that  you  have  rightly  de- 
scribed that  seeming  neglectfulness  of  one  #10  more, 
w^hich  sprang  from  the  pride  that  believed  itself  neg- 
lected, you  have  not  said  enough — no,  not  one  mil- 
lionth part  enough — of  the  real  love  that  I  constantly 
bore  to  him;  the  only  soft  and  redeeming  portion  of 
my  nature.  But  who  can  know,  who  can  describe  what 
another  feels  ?  Even  I  knew  not  what  I  felt,  until  death 
'aught  it  me. 

"  Since  I  have  read  the  whole  book,  one  thought 
constantly  haunts  me — the  strangeness  that  I  should 
survive  his  loss;  that  the  stubborn  strings  of  my  heart 
have  not  been  broken  long  since;  that  I  live,  and  live, 
too,  amidst  the  world!  Ay,  but  not  one  of  the  world; 
with  that  consciousness  1  sustain  myself  in  the  petty 
and  sterile  career  of  life.  Shut  out  henceforth  and  for 
ever,  from  all  the  tenderer  feelings  that  belong  to  my 


sex;  without  mother,  husband,  child,  or  friend;  un- 
loved and  unloving,  I  support  myself  by  the  belief 
that  I  have  done  the  little  suffered  to  my  sex  in  ex- 
pediting the  great  change  which  is  advancing  on  the 
world;  and  I  cheer  myself  by  the  firm  assurance  that, 
sooner  or  later,  a  time  must  come,  when  those  vast 
disparities  in  life  which  have  been  fatal,  not  to  myself 
alone,  but  to  all  I  have  admired  and  loved;  which  ren- 
der the  great  heartless,  and  the  lowly  servile;  which 
make  genius  either  an  enemy  to  mankind  or  the  victim 
to  itself;  which  debase  the  energetic  purpose;  which 
fritter  away  the  ennobling  sentiment;  which  cool  the 
heart  and  fetter  the  capacities,  and  are  favorable  only 
to  the  general  development  of  the  Mediocre  and  the 
Lukewarm,  shall,  if  never  utterly  removed,  at  least  be 
smoothed  away  into  more  genial  and  unobstructed 
elements  of  society.  Alas!  it  is  with  an  aching  eye 
that  we  look  abroad  for  the  only  solace,  the  only  occu- 
pation of  life, — Solitude  at  home,  and  Memory  at  our 
hearth." 


END    OF  ''GODOLPHIN." 
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EUGENE  ARAM. 


TO 

5-IR  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 
&c.  &c. 

Sir, 

It  has  long  been  my  ambition  to  add  some 
humble  tribute  to  the  offerings  laid  upon  the 
shrine  of  your  genius.  At  each  succeeding 
book  that  I  have  given  to  the  world,  I  have 
paused  to  consider  if  it  were  worthy  to  be  in- 
scribed with  your  great  name,  and  at  each  I 
have  played  the  procrastinator,  and  hoped  for 
that  morrow  of  better  desert  which  never  came. 
But  dcfluat  amnis,  the  time  runs  on — and  I  am 
tired  of  waiting  for  the  ford  which  the  tides 
refuse.  I  seize,  then,  the  present  opportunity, 
not  as  the  best,  but  as  the  only  one  I  can  be 
sure  of  commanding,  to  express  that  affection- 
ate admiration  with  which  you  have  inspired 
me  in  common  with  all  your  contemporaries, 
and  which  a  French  writer  has  not  ungracefully 
termed  "the  happiest  prerogative  of  genius." 
As  a  Poet,  and  as  a  Novelist,  your  fame  has 
attained  to  that  height  in  which  praise  has  be- 
come superfluous;  but  in  the  character  of  the 
v/riter  there  seems  to  me  a  yet  higher  claim  to 
veneration  than  in  that  of  the  writings.  The 
example  your  genius  sets  us,  who  can  emulate  ? 
— the  example  your  moderation  bequeaths  to 
us,  who  shall  forget?  That  nature  must  in- 
deed be  gentle  which  has  conciliated  the  envy 
that  pursues  intellectual  greatness,  and  left 
without  an  enemy  a  man  who  has  no  living 
equal  in  renown. 

You  have  gone  for  a  while  from  the  scenes 
you  have  immortalized,  to  regain,  we  trust,  the 
health  which  has  been  impaired  by  your  noble 
labors,  or  by  the  manly  struggles  with  adverse 
fortunes,  which  have  not  found  the  frame  as 
indomitable  as  the  mind.  Take  with  you  the 
prayers  of  all  whom  your  genius,  with  playful 
art,  has  soothed  in  sickness — or  has  strength- 


ened, with  generous  precepts,  against  the  ca- 
lamities of  life.* 

'*  Navis  quae  tibi  creditum 

Debes  Virgilium  

Reddas  incolumem! "  + 

You,  I  feel  assured,  will  not  deem  it  pre- 
sumptuous in  one,  who,  to  that  bright  and  un- 
dying flame  which  now  streams  from  the  gray 
hills  of  Scotland, — the  last  halo  with  which  you 
have  crowned  her  literary  glories, — has  turned 
from  his  first  childhood  with  a  deep  and  unre- 
laxing  devotion;  you,  I  feel  assured,  will  not 
deem  it  presumptuous  in  him  to  inscribe  an 
idle  work  with  your  illustrious  name: — a  work 
which,  however  worthless  in  itself,  assumes 
something  of  value  in  his  eyes  when  thus  ren- 
dered a  tribute  of  respect  to  you. 

The  Author  of  "  Eugene  Aram." 
London,  Dece?nber  22,  1831. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF 
1831. 

Since,  dear  Reader,  I  last  addressed  thee, 
in  Paul  Clifford,  nearly  two  years  have 
elapsed,  and  somewhat  more  than  four  years 
since,  in  Pelham,  our  familiarity  first  began. 
The  Tale  which  I  now  submit  to  thee  differs 
equally  from  the  last  as  from  the  first  of  those 
works;  for,  of  the  two  evils,  perhaps  it  is  even 
better  to  disappoint  thee  in  a  new  style,  than 
to  weary  thee  with  an  old.  With  the  facts  on 
which  the  tale  of  Eugene  Aram  is  founded,  I 
have  exercised  the  common  and  fair  license  of 
writers  of  fiction:  it  is  chiefly  the  more  homely 

*  Written  at  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  visit  to  Italy 
—after  the  great  blow  to  his  health  and  fortunes. 

t  O  ship,  thou  owest  to  us  Virgil— restore  in  safety 
him  whom  we  entrusted  to  thee. 
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parts  of  the  real  story  that  have  been  altered; 
and  for  what  I  have  added,  and  what  omitted, 
1  have  the  sanction  of  all  established  author- 
ities, who  have  taken  greater  liberties  with 
characters  yet  more  recent,  and  far  more  pro- 
tected by  historical  recollections.  The  book 
was,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  when  the  interest  which  the  task 
created  in  the  Author  was  undivided  by  other 
subjects  of  excitement,  and  he  had  leisure 
enough  not  only  to  be  nescio  quid  vieditans 
Hugarum,  but  also  to  be  fofiis  in  illis  ! 

I  originally  intended  to  adapt  the  story  of 
Eugene  Aram  to  the  Stage.  That  design  was 
abandoned  when  more  than  half  completed: 
but  I  wished  to  impart  to  this  Romance  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  Tragedy, — something 
of  the  more  transferable  of  its  qualities. 
Enough  of  this:  it  is  not  the  Author's  wishes, 
but  the  Author's  books  that  the  world  will 
judge  him  by.  Perhaps,  then  (with  this  I  con- 
clude), in  the  dull  monotony  of  public  affairs, 
and  in  these  long  winter  evenings,  when  we 
gather  round  the  fire,  prepared  for  the  gossip's 
tale,  willing  to  indulge  the  fear,  and  to  believe 
the  legend,  perhaps,  dear  Reader,  thou  mayest 
turn,  not  reluctantly,  even  to  these  pages,  for 
at  least  a  newer  excitement  than  the  Cholera^ 
or  for  a  momentary  relief  from  the  everlasting 
discussions  on     the  Bill.''  \ 

London,  December  22,  1831. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF 
1840. 

The  Strange  history  of  Eugene  Aram  had  ex- 
cited my  interest  and  wonder  long  before  the 
present  work  was  composed  or  conceived.  It 
so  happened,  that  during  Aram's  residence  at 
Lynn,  his  reputation  for  learning  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  my  grandfather — a  country  gentle- 
man living  in  the  same  county,  and  of  more  in- 
telligence and  accomplishments  than,  at  that 
day,  usually  characterized  his  class.  Aram  fre- 
quently visited  at  Heydon  (my  grandfather's 
house),  and  gave  lessons,  probably  in  no  very 
elevated  branches  of  erudition,  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.   This  I  chanced  to  hear 


*  Not  only  to  be  meditatin^^  1  know  not  what  of 
trifles  but  also  to  be  wholly  engaged  on  them, 
t  The  year  of  the  Reform  Bill. 


when  I  was  on  a  visit  in  Norfolk,  some  two 
years  before  this  novel  was  published,  and  it 
tended  to  increase  the  interest  with  which  I 
had  previously  speculated  on  the  phenomena 
of  a  trial  which,  take  it  altogether,  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  register  of  English 
crime.  I  endeavored  to  collect  snch  anec- 
dotes of  Aram's  life  and  manners  as  tradition 
and  hearsay  still  kept  afloat.  These  anecdotes 
were  so  far  uniform  that  they  all  concurred  in 
representing  him  as  a  person  who,  till  the  de- 
tection of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced, had  appeared  of  the  mildest  character 
and  the  most  unexceptionable  morals.  An 
invariable  gentleness  and  patience  in  his  mode 
of  tuition — qualities  then  very  uncommon  at 
schools — had  made  him  so  beloved  by  his 
pupils  at  Lynn,  that,  in  after  life,  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  them  who  did  not  persist  in 
the  belief  of  his  innocence.  His  personal  and 
moral  peculiarities,  as  described  in  these  pages, 
are  such  as  were  related  to  me  by  persons 
who  had  heard  him  described  by  his  contem- 
poraries: the  calm  benign  countenance — the 
delicate  health — the  thoughtful  stoop — the 
noiseless  step — the  custom,  not  uncommon 
with  scholars  and  absent  men,  of  muttering  to 
himself — a  singular  eloquence  in  conversation, 
when  once  aroused  from  silence— an  active 
tenderness  and  charity  to  the  poor,  with  whom 
he  was  always  ready  to  share  his  own  scanty 
means — an  apparent  disregard  to  money,  ex- 
cept when  employed  in  the  purchase  of  books 
— an  utter  indifference  to  the  ambition  usually 
accompanying  self-taught  talent,  whether  to 
better  the  condition  or  to  increase  the  repute; 
— these,  and  other  traits  of  the  character  por- 
trayed in  the  novel;  are,  as  far  as  I  can  rely 
on  my  information,  faithful  to  the  features  of 
the  original. 

That  a  man  thus  described — so  benevolent 
that  he  would  rob  his  own  necessities  to  ad- 
minister to  those  of  another,  so  humane  that 
he  would  turn  aside  from  the  worm  in  his  path 
— should  have  been  guilty  of  the  foulest  of 
human  crimes,  viz., — murder  for  the  sake  of 
gain;  that  a  crime  thus  committed  should  have 
been  so  episodical  and  apart  from  the  rest  of 
his  career,  that,  however,  it  might  rankle  in 
his  conscience,  it  should  never  have  hardened 
his  nature;  that,  through  a  life  of  some  dura- 
tion, none  of  the  errors,  none  of  the  vices, 
which  would  seem  essentially  to  belong  to  a 
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character  capable  of  a  deed  so  black  from  mo- 
tives apparently  so  sordid,*  should  have  been 
discovered  or  suspected; — all  this  presents 
an  anomaly  in  human  conduct  so  rare  and 
surprising,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
subject  more  adapted  for  that  metaphysical 
speculation  and  analysis,  in  order  to  indulge 
which.  Fiction,  whether  in  the  drama,  or  the 
higher  class  of  romance,  seeks  its  materials 
and  grounds  its  lessons  in  the  chronicles  of 
passion  and  crime. 

The  guilt  of  Eugene  Aram  is  not  that  of 
a  vulgar  ruffian:  it  leads  to  views  and  consid- 
erations vitally  and  wholly  distinct  from  those 
with  which  profligate  knavery  and  brutal 
cruelty  revolt  and  displease  us  in  the  literature 
of  Newgate  and  the  Hulks.  His  crime  does, 
in  fact,  belong  to  those  startling  paradoxes 
which  the  poetry  of  all  countries,  and  especially 
of  our  own,  has  always  delighted  to  contem- 
plate and  examine.  Whenever  crime  appears 
the  aberration  and  monstrous  product  of  a 
great  intellect,  or  of  a  nature  ordinarily  virtu- 
ous, it  becomes  not  only  the  subject  for  genius, 
which  deals  with  passions,  to  describe;  but  a 
problem  for  philosophy,  which  deals  with  ac- 
tions, to  investigate  and  solve: — hence,  the 
Macbeths  and  Richards,  the  lagos  and 
Othellos. 

My  regret,  therefore,  is  not  that  I  chose  a 
subject  unworthy  of  elevated  fiction,  but  that 
such  a  subject  did  not  occur  to  some  one  cap- 
able of  treating  it  as  it  deserves;  and  I  never 
felt  this  more  strongly  than  when  the  late  Mr. 
Godwin  (in  conversing  with  me  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  romance)  observed  that  "  he 
had  always  thought  the  story  of  Eugene  Aram 
peculiarly  adapted  for  fiction,  and  that  he  had 
more  than  once  entertained  the  notion  of  mak- 
ing it  the  foundation  of  a  novel."  I  can  well 
conceive  what  depth  and  power  that  gloomy 
record  would  have  taken  from  the  dark  and  in- 
quiring genius  of  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams. 
In  fact,  the  crime  and  trial  of  Eugene  Aram 
arrested  the  attention  and  engaged  the  con- 
jectures of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  own  time.    His  guilt  or  innocence  was  the 

*  For  I  put  wholly  out  of  question  the  excuse  of  jeal- 
ousy, as  unsupported  by  any  evidence— never  hinted  at 
by  Aram  himself  (at  least  on  any  sufficient  authority) 
— and  at  variance  with  the  only  fact  which  the  trial 
establishes,  viz.  that  the  robbery  was  the  crime  planned, 
and  the  cause,  whether  accidental  or  otherwise,  of  the 
murder. 


matter  of  strong  contest;  and  so  keen  and  so 
enduring  was  the  sensation  created  by  an  event 
thus  completely  distinct  from  the  ordmary  an- 
nals of  human  crime,  that  even  History  turned 
aside  from  the  sonorous  narrative  of  the  strug- 
gles of  parties,  and  the  feuds  of  kings,  to  com- 
memorate the  learning  and  the  guilt  of  the 
humble  school  master  of  Lynn.  Did  I  want  any 
other  answer  to  the  animadversions  of  com- 
monplace criticism,  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  what  the  historian  relates,  the  novelist 
has  little  right  to  disdain. 

Before  entering  on  this  romance,  I  examined 
with  some  care  the  probabilities  of  Aram's 
guilt;  for  I  need  scarcely  perhaps  observe, 
that  the  legal  evidence  against  him  is  extremely 
deficient — furnished  almost  entirely  by  one 
(Houseman)  confessedly  an  accomplice  of  the 
crime,  and  a  partner  in  the  booty;  and  that,  in 
the  present  day,  a  man  tried  upon  evidence  so 
scanty  and  suspicious  would  unquestionably 
escape  conviction.  Nevertheless,  I  must 
frankly  own  that  the  moral  evidence  appeared 
to  me  more  convincing  than  the  legal;  and, 
though  not  without  some  doubt,  which,  in 
common  with  many,  I  still  entertain  of  the 
real  facts  of  the  murder,*  I  adopted  that  view 
which,  at  all  events,  was  the  best  suited  to  the 
higher  purposes  of  fiction.  On  the  whole,  I 
still  think  that  if  the  crime  were  committed 
by  Aram,  the  motive  was  not  very  far  removed 
from  one  which  led  recently  to  a  remarkable 
murder  in  Spain.  A  priest  in  that  country, 
wholly  absorbed  in  learned  pursuits,  and  ap- 
parently of  spotless  life,  confessed  that,  being 
debarred  by  extreme  poverty  from  prosecut- 
ing a  study  which  had  become  the  sole  passion 
of  his  existence,  he  had  reasoned  himself  into 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  admissible  to  rob  a 
very  dissolute,  worthless  man,  if  he  applied 
the  money  so  obtained  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  which  he  could  not  otherwise  ac- 
quire, and  which  he  held  to  be  profitable  to 
mankind.  Unfortunately,  the  dissolute  rich 
man  was  not  willing  to  be  robbed  for  so  ex- 
cellent a  purpose:  he  was  armed  and  he  re- 
sisted— a  struggle  ensued,  and  the  crime  of 
homicide  was  added  to  that  of  robbery.  The 
robbery  was  premeditated:  the  murder  was 
accidental.  But  he  who  would  accept  some 
similar  interpretation  of  Aram's  crime,  must, 

*  See  Preface  to  the  Present  Edition,  p.  413. 
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to  comprehend  fully  the  lessons  which  belong 
to  so  terrible  a  picture  of  frenzy  and  guilt, 
consider  also  the  physical  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  criminal  at  the  time:  severe 
illness — intense  labor  of  the  brain — poverty 
bordering  upon  famine — the  mind  preternat- 
iirally  at  work,  devising  schemes  and  excuses 
to  arrive  at  the  means  for  ends  ardently  de- 
sired. 

And  rJl  this  duly  considered,  the  reader  may 
see  the  crime  bodying  itself  out  from  the  chi- 
meras of  a  horrible  hallucination — the  awful 
dream  of  a  brief  but  delirious  and  convulsed 
disease.  It  is  thus  only  that  we  can  account 
for  the  contradiction  of  one  deed  at  war  with  a 
whole  life — blasting,  indeed,  for  ever  the  hap- 
piness; but  making  little  revolution  in  the  pur- 
suits and  disposition  of  the  character.  No 
one  who  has  examined  with  care  and  thought- 
fulness  the  aspects  of  Life  and  Nature,  but 
must  allow  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  spectacle,  great  and  most  moral  truths  must 
force  themselves  on  the  notice  and  sink  deep 
into  the  heart.  The  entanglements  of  human 
reasoning;  the  influence  of  circumstance  upon 
deeds;  the  perversion  that  may  be  made,  by 
one  self-palter  with  the  Fiend,  of  elements 
the  most  glorious;  the  secret  effect  of  con- 
science in  frustrating  all  for  which  the  crime 
was  done- — -leaving  genius  without  hope? 
knowledge  without  fruit — deadening  benevo- 
lence into  mechanism — tainting  love  itself  with 
terror  and  suspicion;  such  reflections — leading, 
with  subtler  minds,  to  many  more  vast  and 
complicated  theorems  in  the  consideration  of 
our  nature,  social  and  individual — arise  out  of 
the  tragic  moral  which  the  story  of  Eugene 
Aram  (were  it  but  adequately  treated)  could 
not  fail  to  convey. 

Brussels,  Augtist,  1840. 


FREE  ACE  TO  THE  PRESENT 
EDITION. 

If  none  of  my  prose  works  have  been  so  at- 
tacked as  Eugene  Aram,  none  have  so  com- 
pletely triumphed  over  attack.  It  is  true 
that,  whether  from  real  or  affected  ignorance 
of  the  true  morality  of  fiction,  a  few  critics 
may  still  reiterate  the  old  commonplace 
charges  of  "  selecting  heroes  from  Newgate," 
or  "investing  murderers  with  interest;"  but 


the  firm  hold  which  the  work  has  established 
in  the  opinion  of  the  general  public,  and  the 
favor  it  has  received  in  every  country  where 
English  literature  is  known,  suffice  to  prove 
that,  whatever  its  faults,  it  belongs  to  that  le- 
gitimate class  of  fiction  which  illustrates  life 
and  truth,  and  only  deals  with  crime  as  the 
recognized  agency  of  pity  and  terror,  in  the 
conduct  of  tragic  narrative.  All  that  I  would 
say  farther  on  this  score  has  been  said  in  the 
general  defence  of  my  writings  which  I  put 
forth  two  years  ago;  and  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  reader  if  I  repeat  myself: — 

"  Here,  unlike  the  milder  guilt  of  Paul 
Clifford,  the  author  was  not  to  imply  reform 
to  society,  nor  open  in  this  world  atonement 
and  pardon  to  the  criminal.  As  it  would 
have  been  wholly  in  vain  to  disguise,  by 
mean  tamperings  with  art  and  truth,  the 
ordinary  habits  of  life  and  attributes  of  char- 
acter, which  all  record  and  remembrance  as- 
cribed to  Eugene  Aram,  as  it  would  have  de- 
feated every  end  of  the  moral  inculcated  by 
his  guilt,  to  portray  in  the  caricature  of  the 
murderer  of  melodrame,  a  man  immersed  in 
study,  of  whom  it  was  noted  that  he  turned 
aside  from  the  worm  in  his  path,  so  I  have  al- 
lowed to  him  whatever  contrasts  with  his  in- 
expiable crime  have  been  recorded  on  sufTficient 
authority.  But  I  have  invariably  taken  care 
that  the  crime  itself  should  stand  stripped  of 
every  sophistry,  and  hideous  to  the  pepetra- 
tor  as  well  as  to  the  world.  Allowing  all  by 
which  attention  to  his  biography  may  explain 
the  tremendous  paradox  of  fearful  guilt  in  a 
man  aspiring  after  knowledge,  and  not  gener- 
ally inhumane — allowing  that  the  crime  came 
upon  him  in  the  partial  insanity,  produced  by 
the  combining  circumstances  of  a  brain  over- 
wrought by  intense  study,  disturbed  by  an 
excited  imagination,  and  the  fumes  of  a 
momentary  disease  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
consumed  by  the  desire  of  knowledge,  un- 
wholesome and  morbid,  because  coveted  as  an 
end,  not  a  means,  added  to  the  other  physical 
causes  of  mental  aberration — to  be  found  in 
loneliness,  and  want  verging  upon  famine; 
— all  these,  which  a  biographer  may  suppose 
to  have  conspired  to  his  crime,  have  never 
been  used  by  the  novelist  as  excuses  for  its 
enormity,  nor  indeed,  lest  they  should  seem  as 
excuses  have  they  ever  been  clearly  presented 
to  the  view.    The  moral  consisted  in  showing 
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more  than  the  mere  legal  punishment  at  the 
close.  It  was  to  show  how  the  consciousness 
of  the  deed  was  to  exclude  whatever  human- 
ity of  character  preceded  and  belied  it  from 
all  active  exercise — all  social  confidence;  how 
the  knowledge  of  the  bar  between  the  minds 
of  others  and  his  own  deprived  the  criminal 
of  all  motive  to  ambition,  and  blighted  knowl- 
edge of  all  fruit:  Miserable  in  his  affections, 
barren  in  his  intellect — clinging  to  solitude,  yet 
accursed  in  it — dreading  as  a  danger  the 
fame  he  had  once  coveted— obscure  in  spite 
of  learning,  hopeless  in  spite  of  love,  fruit- 
less and  joyless  in  his  life,  calamitous  and 
shameful  in  his  end; — surely  such  is  no  palli- 
ative of  crime,  no  dalliance  toying  with  the 
grimness  of  evil  !  And  surely,  to  any  ordi- 
nary comprehension,  any  candid  mind,  such  is 
the  moral  conveyed  by  the  fiction  of  Eugene 
Aram."  * 

In  point  of  composition  Eugene  Araai  is,  I 
think,  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  best  of  my 
fictions.  It  somewhat  humiliates  me  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  neither  practice  nor  study  has 
enabled  me  to  surpass  a  work  written  at  a  very 
early  age,  in  the  skilful  construction  and  pa- 
tient development  of  plot;  and  though  I  have 
since  sought  to  call  forth  higher  and  more  sub- 
tle passions,  I  doubt  if  I  have  ever  excited  the 
two  elementary  passions  of  tragedy,  viz.,  pity 
and  terror,  to  the  same  degree.  In  mere  style, 
too,  Eugene  Aram,  in  spite  of  certain  verbal 
oversights,  and  defects  in  youthful  taste  (some 
of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  remove  from 
the  present  edition),  appears  to  me  unexcelled 
by  any  of  my  later  writings,  at  least  in  what  I 
have  always  studied  as  the  main  essential  of 
style  in  narrative,viz.,  its  harmony  with  the 
subject  selected,  and  the  passions  to  be 
moved; — while  it  exceeds  them  all  in  the  mi- 
nuteness and  fidelity  of  its  descriptions  of  ex- 
ternal nature.  This  indeed  it  ought  to  do, 
since  the  study  of  external  nature  is  made  a 
peculiar  attribute  of  the  principal  character 
whose  fate  colors  the  narrative.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  observed  that  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  events  of  the  story  is  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  such  descriptions. 
Each  description  is  introduced,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  to  serve  as  a  calendar  marking  the 
gradual  changes  of  the  seasons  as  they  bear  on 
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to  his  doom  the  guilty  worshipper  of  Nature. 
And  in  this  conception,  and  in  the  care  with 
which  It  has  been  followed  out,  I  recognize  one 
of  my  earliest  but  most  successful  attem^pts 
at  the  subtler  principles  of  narrative  art. 

In  this  edition  I  have  made  one  alteration 
somewhat  more  important  that  mere  verbal 
correction.  On  going,  with  maturer  judgment, 
over  all  the  evidences  on  which  Aram  was  con- 
demned, I  have  convinced  myself,  that  though 
an  accomplice  in  the  robbery  of  Clarke,  he  was 
free  both  from  the  premeditated  design  and 
the  actual  deed  of  murder.  The  crime,  indeed, 
would  still  rest  on  his  conscience,  and  insure 
his  punishment,  as  necessarily  incidental  to  the 
robbery  in  which  he  was  an  accomplice,  with 
Houseman;  but  finding  my  convictions,  that 
I  in  the  murder  itself  he  had  no  share,  borne 
I  out  by  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  lawyers, 
by  whom  I  have  heard  the  subject  discussed, 
I  have  accordingly  so  shaped  his  confession  to 
Walter. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
reader,  if  I  append  to  this  preface  an  authentic 
specimen  of  Eugene  Aram's  composition,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  a  gen- 
tleman by  whose  grandfather  it  was  received, 
with  other  papers  (especially  a  remarkable 
'  Outline  of  a  New  Lexicon '),  during  Aram's 
confinement  in  York  Prison.  The  essay  I 
select  is,  indeed,  not  without  value  in  itself  as 
a  very  curious  and  learned  illustration  of  Pop- 
ular Antiquities,  and  it  serves  also  to  show  not 
only  the  comprehensive  nature  of  Aram's 
studies,  and  the  inquisitive  eagerness  of  his 
mind,  but  also  the  fact  that  he  was  completely 
self  taught;  for  in  contrast  to  much  philo- 
logical erudition,  and  to  passages  that  evince 
considerable  mastery  in  the  higher  resources 
of  language,  we  may  occasionally  notice  those 
lesser  inaccuracies  from  which  the  writings  of 
men  solely  self-educated  are  rarely  free;  in- 
deed, Aram  hiixrself,  in  sending  to  a  gentleman 
an  elegy  on  Sir  John  Armitage,  which  shows 
much  but  undisciplined  power  of  versification, 
says,  "  I  send  this  elegy,  which,  indeed,  if  you 
had  not  had  the  curiosity  to  desire,  I  could  not 
have  had  the  assurance  to  offer,  scarce  believ- 
ing I,  who  was  hardly  taught  to  read,  have  any 
abilities  to  write." 
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THE  MELSUPPER  AND  SHOUTING 
THE  CHURN. 


ESSAY  BY    EUGENE  ARAM. 


Thece  rural  entertainments  and  usages  were 
formerly  more  general  all  over  England  than 
they  are  at  present;  being  become  by  time, 
necessity,  or  avarice,  complex,  confined,  and 
altered.  They  are  commonly  insisted  upon 
by  the  reapers  as  customary  things,  and  a  part 
of  their  due  for  the  toils  of  the  harvest,  and 
complied  with  by  their  masters  perhaps  more 
through  regards  of  interest,  than  inclination. 
For  should  they  refuse  them  the  pleasures  of 
this  much  expected  time,  this  festal  night,  the 
youth  especially,  of  both  sexes,  would  decline 
serving  them  for  the  future,  and  employ  their 
labors  for  others,  who  would  promise  them 
the  rustic  joys  of  the  harvest  supper,  mirth 
and  music,  dance  and  song.  These  feasts 
appear  to  be  the  relics  of  Pagan  ceremonies, 
or  of  Judaism,  it  is  hard  to  say  which,  and 
carry  in  them  more  meaning  and  are  of  far 
higher  antiquity  than  is  generally  apprehended. 
It  is  true  the  subject  is  more  curious  than  im- 
portant, and  I  believe  altogether  untouched; 
and  as  it  seems  to  be  little  understood,  has 
been  as  little  adverted  to.  I  do  not  remember 
it  to  have  been  so  much  as  the  subject  of  a 
conversation.  Let  us  make  then  a  little  ex- 
cursion into  this  field,  for  the  same  reason 
men  sometimes  take  a  walk.  Its  traces  are 
discoverable  at  a  very  great  distance  of  time 
from  ours,  nay,  seem  as  old  as  a  sense  of  joy 
for  the  benefit  of  plentiful  harvests  and  human 
gratitude  to  the  eternal  Creator  for  his  mu- 
nificence to  men.  We  hear  it  under  various 
names  in  different  counties,  and  often  in  the 
same  county;  as  inclsupper,  churn  supper,  har- 
vest supper  harvest  home,  feast  of  in-gathering, 
etc.  And  perhaps  this  feast  had  been  long  ob- 
served, and  by  different  tribes  of  people,  before 
it  became  perceptive  with  the  Jews.  However, 
let  that  be  as  it  will,  the  custom  very  lucidly  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passages  of  S.  S.  Exod. 
xxiii.  16,  "And  the  feast  of  harvest,  the  first 
fruits  of  thy  labors,  which  thou  hast  sown  m 
the  field."  And  its  institution  as  a  sacred 
right  is  commanded  in  Levit.  xxiii.  39;  "When 


ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the  land,  ye 
shall  keep  a  feast  to  the  Lord." 

The  Jews  then,  as  is  evident  from  hence, 
celebrated  the  feast  of  harvest,  and  that  by 
precept;  and  though  no  vestiges  of  any  such 
feast  either  are  or  can  be  produced  before  these, 
yet  the  oblation  of  the  Primitias,  of  which  this 
feast  was  a  consequence,  is  met  with  prior  to 
this,  for  we  find  that,  Cain  brought  of  the 
fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  to  the  Lord." — 
Gen.  iv.  3. 

Yet  this  offering  of  the  first  fruits,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
either  at  the  time  of,  or  after,  its  establishment 
by  their  legislator;  neither  the  feast  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  Many  other  nations,  either  in 
imitation  of  the  Jews,  or  rather  by  tradition 
from  their  several  patriarchs,  observed  the 
right  of  offering  their  Primitiae,  and  of  solemn  - 
izing a  festival  after  it,  in  religious  acknowl- 
edgment for  the  blessing  of  harvest,  though 
that  acknowledgment  was  ignorantly  misap- 
plied in  being  directed  to  a  secondary,  not  the 
primary,  fountain  of  this  benefit; — namely  to 
to  Apollo  or  the  Sun. 

For  Callimachus  affirms  that  these  Primitive 
were  sent  by  the  people  of  every  nation  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  the  most  distant 
that  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  corn  and  harvest, 
even  by  the  Hyperboreans  in  particular,  Hymn 
to  ApoL,  oi 

"  Bring  the  sacred  sheafs,  and  the  mystic 
offerings." 

Herodotus  also  mentions  this  annual  custom 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  remarking  that  those  of 
Delos  talk  of' 

"  Holy  things  tied  up  in  the  sheaf  of  wheat 
conveyed  from  the  Hyperboreans."  And  the 
Jews,  by  the  command  of  their  law,  offered  al- 
so a  sheaf:  "And  shall  reap  the  harvest 
thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring  a  sheaf  of  the  first 
fruits  of  the  harvest  unto  the  priest." 

This  is  not  introduced  in  proof  of  any  feast 
observed  by  the  people  who  had  harvests,  but 
to  show  the  universality  of  the  custom  of  offer- 
ing the  Primitiae,  which  preceded  this  feast. 
But  yet  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent 
to  a  proof:  for  as  the  offering  and  the  feast 
appear  to  have  been  always  and  intimately 
connected  in  countries  affording  records,  so  it 
is  more  than  probable  they  were  connected 
too  in  countries  which  had  none,  or  none  that 
ever  survived  to  our  times.    An  entertainment 
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and  gaiety  were  still  the  concomitants  of  these 
rites,  which  with  the  vulgar,  one  may  pretty 
truly  suppose,  were  esteemed  the  most  accept- 
able and  material  part  of  them,  and  a  great 
reason  of  their  having  subsisted  through  such 
a  length  of  ages,  when  both  the  populace  and 
many  of  the  learned  too,  have  lost  sight  of 
the  object  to  which  they  had  been  originally 
directed.  This,  among  many  other  ceremonies 
of  the  heathen  worship,  became  disused  in 
some  places  and  retained  in  others,  but  still 
continued  declining  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel.  In  short,  there  seems  great  rea- 
son to  conclude,  that  this  feast,  which  was 
once  sacred  to  Apollo,  was  constantly  main- 
tained, when  a  far  less  valuable  circumstance, 
i.  e.,  shouting  the  chitrfi,  is  observed  to  this  day 
by  the  reapers,  and  from  so  old  an  era;  for 
we  read  of  this  acclamation,  Isa.  xvi.  9.  For 
the  shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits  and  for  thy 
harvest  is  fallen;  "  and  again,  ver.  10:  "  And  | 
in  the  vineyards  there  shall  be  no  singing, 
their  shouting  shall  be  no  shouting."  Hence 
then,  or  from  some  of  the  Phoenician  colonies, 
is  our  traditionary  "shouting  the  churn." 
Hut  it  seems  these  Orientals  shouted  both  for 
joy  of  their  harvest  of  grapes,  and  of  corn. 

We  have  no  quantity  of  the  first  to  occasion 
so  mAich  joy  as  does  our  plenty  of  the  last; 
and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  whether 
their  vintages  abroad  are  attended  with  this 
custom.  Bread  or  cakes  compose  part  of  the 
Hebrew  offering  i^Levit.  xxiii.  13),  and  a  cake 
thrown  upon  the  head  of  the  victim  was  also 
part  of  the  Greek  offering  to  Apollo  {see  Horn. 
II.  a),  whose  worship  was  formerly  celebrated 
in  Britain,  where  the  May-pole  yet  continues 
one  remain  of  it.  This  they  adorned  with 
garlands  on  May-day,  to  welcome  the  approach 
of  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  towards  the  north,  and 
to  signify  that  those  flowers  were  the  product 
of  his  presence  and  influence.  But,  upon  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  as  was  observed  above, 
Apollo  lost  his  divinity  again,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  his  deity  subsided  by  degrees.  Yet  so 
permanent  is  custom,  that  this  right  of  the 
harvest  supper,  together  with  that  of  the  May- 
pole (of  which  last  see  Voss.  de  Orig.  and 
Frag.  Idolatr.  i,  2,)  have  been  preserved  in 
Britain;  and  what  had  been  anciently  offered 
to  the  god,  the  reapers  as  prudently  eat  up 
themselves. 

At  last  the  use  of  the  meal  of  the  new  corn 


was  neglected,  and  the  supper,  so  far  as  meal 
was  concerned,  was  made  indifferently  of  old 
or  new  corn,  as  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
founder.  And  here  the  usage  itself  accounts 
for  the  name  of  Melsupper  where  mel  signifies 
meal,  or  else  the  instrument  called  with  us  a 
Mcll^  wherewith  antiquity  reduced  their  corn 
to  meal  in  a  mortar,  which  still  amounts  to 
the  same  thing)  for  provisions  of  meal,  or  of 
corn  in  furmity,  etc.,  composed  by  far  the 
greatest  part  in  these  elder  and  country  en- 
tertainments, perfectly  conformable  to  the 
simplicity  of  those  times,  places,  and  persons, 
however  meanly  they  may  now  be  looked 
upon.  And  as  the  harvest  was  last  concluded 
with  several  preparations  of  meal,  or  brought 
to  be  ready  for  the  mell,  this  term  became,  in 
a  translated  signification,  to  mean  the  last  of 
other  things;  as,  when  a  horse  comes  last  in 
the  race,  they  often  say  in  the  north,  he  has 
I  got  the  mell.'' 

All  the  other  names  of  this  country  festivity 
sufficiently  explain  themselves,  except  Churn- 
supper,  and  this  is  entirely  different  from  Mel- 
supper ;  but  they  generally  happen  so  near 
together,  that  they  are  frequently  con- 
founded. The  Churn-supper  was  always  pro- 
vided when  all  was  shorn,  but  the  Melsupper 
after  all  was  got  in.  And  it  was  called  the 
Churn- supper.,  because,  from  immemoral  times, 
it  was  customary  to  produce  in  a  churn  a  great 
quantity  of  cream,  and  to  circulate  it  by  dish- 
fuls  to  each  of  the  rustic  company,  to  be  eaten 
with  bread.  And  here  sometimes  very  extra- 
ordinary execution  has  been  done  upon  cream. 
And  though  this  custom  has  been  disused  in 
many  places,  and  agreeably  commuted  for  by 
ale,  yet  it  survives  still,  and  that  about  Whitby 
and  Scarborough  in  the  east,  and  round  about 
Gisburn,  etc.,  in  Craven,  in  the  west.  But, 
perhaps,  a  centnry  or  two  more  will  put  an  end 
to  it,  and  both  the  thing  and  name  shall  die. 
Vicarious  ale  is  now  more  approved,  and  the 
tankard  almost  everywhere  politely  preferred 
to  the  Churn. 

This  Churn  (in  our  provincial  pronunciation 
Kern)  is  the  Hebrew  Kern,  or  Keren,  from  its 
being  circular  like  most  horns:  and  it  is  the 
latin  corona,  named  so  either  form  radii.,  re- 
sembling horns,  as  on  some  very  ancient  coins, 
or  from  its  encircling  the  head;  so  a  ring  of 
people  is  called  corona.  Also  the  Celtic  Koren, 
Keren,  or  corn,  which  continues  according  to 
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its  old  pronunciation  in  Cornwaii,  etc.,  and  our 
modern  word  horn  is  no  more  than  this;  the 
ancient  hard  sound  of  k  in  corn  being  softened 
into  the  aspirate  as  has  beea  done  in  num- 
berless instances. 

The  Irish  Celtae  also  call  a  round  stone, 
clogh  crcncy  where  the  variation  is  merely  dia- 


lectic. Hence,  too,  our  crane-berries,  /.  e. 
round  berries,  from  this  Celtic  adjective,  crene, 
round 

N.  B.  The  quotations  from  Scripture  in 
Aram's  original  M.  S.  were  both  in  the  He- 
brew character,  and  their  value  in  English 
sounds. 
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BOOK  FIRST, 


T«t.    *€v,  ^ev  (f>povelv  w?  Seivov  ev9a  fir)  tcXtj 

Av€t  (jipOVOVVTt,. 

*  *  *  * 

Oi.    Ti'  S*  i(TTtv^;  ws  a^VjUo?  eiceArjAv^as. 
Tel.   'A(|)€S  /u.'  es  otKOKS'pao'Ta  ydp  to  <r6i'  re  <ru 

(cdyw  fiiot'trw  Tov/ixbv.  171'  e/aot  tti'^jj. 

01  A.  TYP  316—321. 

Tel  Alas!  alas!  how  sad  it  is  to  be  wise,  when  it  is  not  advantageous 
to  him  who  is  so. 

***** 

Oi.    But  what  is  the  cause  that  you  come  hither  sad. 
Tel    Dismiss  me  to  my  house.    For  both  you  will  bear  your  fate 
easier  and  I  mine,  if  you  take  my  advice. 


CHAPTER  L 

I  HE     VILLAGE.  ITS     INHABITANTS. — AN  OLD 

MANOR-HOUSE,  AND  AN  ENGLISH  FAMILY; 
THEIR  HISTORY,  INVOLVING  A  MYSTERIOUS 
EVENT. 

"  Protected  by  the  divinity  they  adored,  supported 
by  the  earth  which  they  cultivated,  and  at  peace  with 
themselves,  they  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  life  without 
dreading  or  desiring  dissolution,"— Numa  Pompilius. 

In  the  county  of  *  *  *  *  there  is  a  seques- 
tered hamlet,  which  I  have  often  sought  occa- 
sion to  pass,  and  which  I  have  never  left  with- 
out a  certain  reluctance  and  regret.  The 
place,  indeed,  is  associated  with  the  memory 
•of  events  that  still  retain  a  singular  and  fearful 
interest, — but  the  scene  needs  not  the  charm 
of  legend  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  trav- 
eller. In  no  part  of  the  world  which  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  visit,  have  I  seen  a  landscape  of 
more  pastoral  beauty.  The  hamlet,  to  which 
I  shall  here  give  the  name  of  Grassdale,  is 
situated  in  a  valley,  which,  for  about  the  length 
of  a  mile,  winds  among  gardens  and  orchards 
laden  with  fruit,  between  two  chains  of  gentle 
and  fertile  hills. 

Here,  singly  or  in  pairs,  are  scattered  cot- 
tages, which  bespeak  a  comfort  and  a  rural 


I  luxury  less  often  than  our  poets  have  described 
the  characteristics  of  the  English  peasantry.  It 
has  been  observed,  that  wherever  you  see  a 
flower  in  a  cottage  garden,  or  a  bird-cage  at 
the  cottage  casement,  you  may  feel  sure  that  the 
inmates  are  better  and  wiser  than  their  neigh- 
bors; and  such  humble  tokens  of  attention  to 
something  beyond  the  sterile  labor  of  life  were 
(we  must  now  revert  to  the  past)  to  be  re- 
marked in  almost  in  every  one  of  the  lowly 
abodes  at  Grassdale.  The  jasmine  here, — 
there  the  rose  or  honeysuckle,  clustered  over 
the  lattice  and  threshold,  not  so  wildly  as  to 
testify  negligence,  but  rather  to  sweeten  the 
air  than  exclude  the  light.  Each  of  the  cot- 
tages possessed  at  its  rear  its  plot  of  ground 
j  apportioned  to  the  more  useful  and  nutritious 
j  products  of  nature;  while  the  greater  part  of 
them  fenced  also  from  the  unfrequented  road 
a  little  spot  for  the  lupin,  the  sweet  pea,  the 
wallflower  or  the  stock.  And  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  the  bees  came  in 
greater  clusters  to  Grassdale  than  to  any 
other  part  of  that  rich  and  cultivated  district. 
A  small  piece  of  waste  land,  which  was  in- 
tersected by  a  brook,  fringed  with  ozier  and 
dwarf  and  fantastic  pollards,  afforded  pasture 
for  a  few  cows  and  the  only  carrier's  solitary 
horse.    The  stream  itself  was  of  no  ignoble 
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repute  among  the  gentle  craft  of  the  Angle, 
the  brotherhood  whom  our  associations  defend 
in  the  spite  of  our  mere}*;  and  this  repute 
drew  welcome  and  periodical  itinerants  to  the 
village,  who  furnished  it  with  its  scanty  news 
of  the  great  world  without,  and  maintained  in 
a  decorous  custom  the  little  and  single  hos- 
telry of  the  place. 

Not  that  Peter  Dealtry,  the  proprietor  of 
The  Spotted  Dog,  was  altogether  contented  to 
subsist  upon  the  gains  of  his  hospitable  pro- 
fession; he  joined  thereto  the  light  cares  of  a 
small  farm,  held  under  a  wealthy  and  an  easy 
landlord;  and  being  moreover  honored  with 
the  dignity  of  clerk  to  the  parish,  he  was 
deemed  by  his  neighbors  a  person  of  no  small 
accomplishment,  and  no  insignificant  distinc- 
tion. He  was  a  little,  dry,  thin  man,  of  a  turn 
rather  sentimental  than  jocose.  A  memory 
well  stored  with  fag-ends  of  psalms,  and  hymns 
(which  being  less  familiar  than  the  psalms  to 
the  ears  of  the  villagers,  were  more  than  sus- 
pected to  be  his  own  composition),  often  gave 
a  poetic  and  semi-religious  coloring  to  his 
conversation,  Avhich  accorded  rather  with  his 
dignity  in  the  church  than  his  post  at  The 
Spotted  Dog.  Yet  he  disliked  not  his  joke, 
though  it  was  subtle  and  delicate  of  nature; 
nor  did  he  disdain  to  bear  companionship  over 
his  own  liquor  with  guests  less  gifted  and  re- 
fined. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  you  chanced 
upon  a  cottage  which  had  been  lately  white- 
washed, where  a  certain  preciseness  in  the 
owner  might  be  detected  in  the  clipped  hedge, 
and  the  exact  and  newly-mended  stile  by 
which  you  approached  the  habitation.  Herein 
dwelt  the  beau  and  bachelor  of  the  village 
somewhat,  antiquated  it  is  true,  but  still  an 
object  of  great  attention  and  some  hope  to  the 
elder  damsels  in  the  vicinity,  and  of  a  respect- 
ful popularity  (that  did  not,  however,  prohibit 
a  joke)  among  the  younger.  Jacob  Bunting, 
— so  was  this  gentleman  called, — had  been  for 
many  years  in  the  king's  service,  in  which  he 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  and  had 
saved  and  pinched  together  a  certain  small 
independence,  upon  which  he  now  rented  his 
cottage  and  enjoyed  his  leisure.  He  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and  profited  in 
shrewdness  by  his  experience;  he  had  rubbed 
off,  however,  all  superfluous  devotion  as  he 
rubbed  off  his  prejudices;   and  though  he 


drank  more  often  than  any  one  else  with  the 
landlord  of  The  Spotted  Dog,  there  was  not  a 
wit  in  the  place  who  showed  so  little  idulgence 
to  the  publican's  segment  of  psalmody.  Jacob 
was  a  tall,  comely,  and  perpendicular  person- 
age; his  threadbare  coat  was  scrupulously 
brushed,  and  his  hair  punctiliously  plastered 
at  the  sides  into  two  stiff  obstinate-looking 
curls,  and  at  the  top  into  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  a  feather,  though  it  was  much  more  like 
a  tile. 

His  conversation  had  in  it  something  pecu- 
liar; generally  it  assumed  a  quick,  short, 
abrupt  turn,  that,  retrenching  all  superfluities 
of  pronoun  and  conjunction,  and  marching  at 
once  upon  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  had 
in  it  a  military  and  Spartan  significance,  which 
betrayed  how  difficult  it  often  is  for  a  man  to 
forget  that  he  has  been  a  corporal.  Oc- 
casionally, indeed, — for  where  but  in  farces  is 
the  phraseology  of  the  humorist  always  the 
same  ? — he  escaped  into  a  more  enlarged  and 
Christianlike  method  of  dealing  with  the 
king's  English;  but  that  was  chiefly  noticeable 
when  from  conversation  he  launched  himself 
into  lecture, — a  luxury  the  worthy  soldier 
loved  greatly  to  indulge,  for  much  had  he 
seen  and  somewhat  had  he  reflected;  and  valu- 
ing himself,  which  was  odd  in  a  corporal, 
more  on  his  knowledge  of  the  world  than  his 
knowledge  even  of  war,  he  rarely  missed  any 
occasion  of  edifying  a  patient  listener  with 
the  result  of  his  observations. 

After  you  had  sauntered  by  the  veteran's 
door,  beside  which  you  generally,  if  the  even- 
ing were  fine,  or  he  was  not  drinking  with 
;  neighbor  Dealtry,  or  taking  his  tea  with  gossip 
this  or  master  that,  or  teaching  some  emulous 
urchins  the  broadsword  exercise,  or  snaring 
trout  in  the  stream,  or,  in  .short,  otherwise  en- 
gaged; beside  which,  I  say,  you  not  unfre- 
quently  beheld  him  sitting  on  a  rude  bench,  and 
enjoying  with  half-shut  eyes,  crossed  legs,  but 
still  unindulgently  erect  posture,  the  luxury  of 
his  pipe;  you  ventured  over  a  little  wooden 
bridge,  beneath  which,  clear  and  shallow,  ran 
the  rivulet  we  have  before  honorably  men- 
tioned, and  a  walk  of  a  few  minutes  brought 
you  to  a  moderately-sized  and  old-fashioned 
mansion — the  manor-house  of  the  parish.  It 
stood  at  the  very  foot  of  the  hill;  behind,  a 
rich,  ancient,  and  hanging  wood,  brought  into 
relief  the  exceeding  freshness  and  verdure  of 
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the  patch  of  green  meadow  immediately  in 
front.  On  one  side,  the  garden  was  bounded 
by  the  village  church-yard,  with  its  simple 
mounds,  and  its  few  scattered  and  humble 
tombs.  The  church  was  of  great  antiquity; 
and  it  was  only  in  one  point  of  view  that  you 
caught  more  than  a  glimpse  of  its  grey  tower 
and  graceful  spire,  so  thickly  and  so  darkly 
grouped  the  yew-tree  and  the  pine  around  the 
edifice.  Opposite  the  gate  by  which  you 
gained  the  house,  the  view  was  not  extended, 
but  rich  with  wood  and  pasture,  backed  by  a 
hill,  which,  less  verdant  than  its  fellows,  was 
covered  with  sheep;  while  you  saw,  hard  by, 
the  rivulet  darkening  and  stealing  away  till 
your  sight,  though  not  your  ear,  lost  it  among 
the  woodland. 

Trained  up  the  embrowned  palipg,  on  either 
side  of  the  gate,  were  bushes  of  rustic  fruit; 
and  fruit  and  flowers  (through  plots  of  which 
green  and  winding  alleys  had  been  cut  with 
no  untasteful  hand)  testified,  by  their  thriving 
and  healthful  looks,  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  main  boasts  of  the  garden  were, 
on  one  side,  a  huge  chestnut-tree — the  largest 
in  the  village;  and  on  the  other,  an  arbor 
covered  without  with  honeysuckles,  and  tap- 
estried within  by  moss.  The  house,  a  gray 
and  quaint  building  of  the  time  of  James  I., 
with  stone  copings  and  gable  roof,  could 
scarcely  in  these  days  have  been  deemed  a 
fitting  residence  for  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  centre  was  occupied 
by  the  hall,  in  which  the  meals  of  the  family 
were  commonly  held — only  two  other  sitting- 
rooms  of  very  moderate  dimensions  had  been 
reserved  by  the  architect  for  the  convenience 
or  ostentation  of  the  proprietor.  An  ample 
porch  jutted  from  the  main  building,  and  this 
was  covered  with  ivy,  as  the  sides  of  the  win- 
dows were  with  jasmine  and  honeysuckle; 
while  seats  were  ranged  inside  the  porch 
carved  with  many  a  rude  initial  and  long-past 
date. 

The  owner  of  this  mansion  bore  the  name 
of  Rowland  Lester.  His  fore  fathers,  without 
pretending  to  high  antiquity  of  family,  had 
held  the  dignity  of  squires  of  Grassdale  for 
some  two  centuries;  and  Rowland  Lester  was 
perhaps  the  first  of  the  race  who  had  stirred 
above  fifty  miles  from  the  house  in  which  each 
successive  lord  had  received  his  birth,  or  the 
green  churchyard  in  which  was  yet  chronicled 


his  death.  The  present  proprietor  was  a  man 
of  cultivated  tastes;  and  abilities,  naturally 
not  much  above  mediocrity,  had  been  improved 
by  travel  as  well  as  study.  Himself  and  one 
younger  brother  had  been  early  left  masters 
of  their  fate  and  their  several  portions.  The 
younger,  Geoffrey,  testified  a  roving  and  dis- 
sipated turn.  Bold,  licentious,  extravagant, 
unprincipled — his  career  soon  outstripped  the 
slender  fortunes  of  a  cadet  in  the  family  of  a 
country  squire.  He  was  early  thrown  into 
difficulties,  but  by  some  means  or  other  they 
never  seemed  to  overwhelm  him;  an  unex- 
pected turn — a  luck  adventure — presented  it- 
j  self  at  the  very  moment  when  Fortune  ap- 
I  peared  the  most  utterly  to  have  deserted  him. 
'  Among  these  more  propitious  fluctuations  in 
the  tide  of  affairs,  was,  at  about  the  age  of  forty, 
a  sudden  marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  what 
might  be  termed  (for  Geoffrey  Lester's  rank 
of  life,  and  the  rational  expenses  of  that  day)  a 
very  competent  and  respectable  fortune.  Un- 
happily, however,  the  lady  was  neither  hand- 
some in  feature  nor  gentle  in  temper;  and,  after 
a  few  years  of  quarrel  and  contest,  the  faithless 
husband,  one  bright  morning,  having  collected 
in  his  proper  person  whatever  remained  of 
their  fortune,  absconded  from  the  conjugal 
hearth  without  either  warning  or  farewell.  He 
left  nothing  to  his  wife  but  his  house,  his 
debts,  and  his  only  child,  a  son.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  little  had  been  known, 
though  much  had  been  conjectured,  concern- 
ing the  deserter.  For  the  first  few  years  they 
traced,  however,  so  far  of  his  fate  as  to  learn 
that  he  had  been  seen  once  in  Lidia;  and  that 
previously  he  had  been  met  in  England  by  a 
relation,  under  the  disguise  of  assumed  names: 
a  proof  that  whatever  his  occupations,  they 
could  scarcely  be  very  respectable.  But,  of 
late,  nothing  whatsoever  relating  to  the  wan- 
derer had  transpired.  By  some  he  was  im- 
agined dead;  by  most  he  was  forgotten. 
Those  more  immediately  connected  with  him 
— his  brother  in  especial — cherished  a  secret 
belief,  that  wherever  Geoffrey  Lester  should 
chance  to  alight,  the  manner  of  alighting  would 
(to  use  the  significant  and  homely  metaphor) 
be  always  on  his  legs:  and  coupling  the  wonted 
luck  of  the  scapegrace  with  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  seen  in  India,  Rowland  in  his 
heart  not  only  hoped,  but  fully  expected  that 
the  lost  one  would,  some  day  or  other,  return 
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home  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  East,  and 
eager  to  shower  upon  his  relatives,  in  reconi- 
})ense  of  long  desertion, 

"  With  richest  hand  .  .  .  barbaric  pearl  and  gold." 

But  we  must  return  to  the  forsaken  spouse. 
Left  in  this  abrupt  destitution  and  distress, 
Mrs.  Lester  had  only  the  resource  of  applying 
to  her  brother-in-law,  whom  indeed  the  fugitive 
had  before  seized  many  opportunities  of  not 
leaving  wholly  unprepared  for  such  an  applica- 
tion. Rowland  promptly  and  generously 
obeyed  the  summons:  he  took  the  child  and 
the  wife  to  his  own  home;  he  freed  the  latter 
from  the  persecutions  of  all  legal  claimants; 
and,  after  selling  such  effects  as  remained,  he 
devoted  the  whole  proceeds  to  the  forsaken 
family,  without  regarding  his  own  expenses  on 
their  behalf,  ill  as  he  was  able  to  afford  the 
luxury  of  that  self-neglect.  The  wife  did  not 
long  need  the  asylum  of  his  hearth, — she,  poor 
lady,  died  of  a  slow  fever  produced  by  irrita- 
tion and  disappointment,  a  few  months  after 
Geoffrey's  desertion.  She  had  no  need  to 
recommend  her  child  to  his  kind-hearted 
uncle's  care.  And  now  we  must  glance  over 
the  elder  brother's  domestic  fortunes. 

In  Rowland,  the  wnld  dispositions  of  his 
brother  were  so  far  tamed,  that  they  assumed 
only  the  character  of  a  buoyant  temper  and  a 
gay  spirit.  He  had  strong  principles  as  well  as 
warm  feelings,  and  a  fine  and  resolute  sense  of 
honor  utterly  impervious  to  attack.  It  was  im- 
possible to  be  in  his  company  an  hour  and  not 
see  that  he  was  a  man  to  be  respected.  It 
was  equally  impossible  to  live  with  him  a  week  | 
and  not  see  that  he  was  a  man  to  be  beloved. 
He  also  had  married,  and  about  a  year  after 
that  era  in  the  life  of  his  brother,  but  not  for 
the  same  advantage  of  fortune.  He  had 
formed  an  attachment  to  the  portionless 
daughter  of  a  man  in  his  own  neighborhood 
and  of  his  own  rank.  He  wooed  and  won  her, 
and  for  a  few  years  he  enjoyed  that  greatest 
happiness  which  the  world  is  capable  of  be- 
stowing— the  society  and  the  love  of  one  in 
whom  we  could  wish  for  no  change,  and  be- 
yond whom  we  have  no  desire.  But  what 
Evil  cannot  corrupt,  Fate  seldom  spares.  A 
few  months  after  the  birth  of  a  second  daugh- 
ter, the  young  wife  of  Rowland  Lester  died. 
It  was  to  a  widowed  hearth  that  the  wife  and 
child  of  his  brother  came  for  shelter.  Row- 


land was  a  man  of  an  affectionate  and  warm 
heart:  if  the  blow  did  not  crush,  at  least  it 
changed  him.  Naturally  of  a  cheerful  and 
ardent  disposition,  his  mood  now  became 
more  sober  and  sedate.  He  shrunk  from  the 
rural  gaieties  and  companionship  he  had  be- 
fore courted  and  enlivened,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  the  mourner  felt  the  holiness 
of  solitude.  As  his  nephew  and  his  mother- 
less daughters  grew  up,  they  gave  an  object 
to  his  seclusion  and  a  relief  to  his  reflections. 
He  found  a  pure  and  unfailing  delight  in 
watching  the  growth  of  their  young  minds, 
and  guiding  their  differing  dispositions;  and 
as  time  at  length  enabled  them  to  return  his 
affection,  and  appreciate  his  cares,  he  became 
once  more  sensible  that  he  had  a  home. 

The  elder  of  his  daughters,  Madeline,  at 
the  time  our  story  opens,  had  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen,  She  was  the  beauty  and  the 
boast  of  the  whole  country.  Above  the  ordi- 
nary height,  her  figure  was  richly  and  exqui- 
sitely formed.  So  translucently  pure  and 
soft  was  her  complexion,  that  it  might  have 
seemed  the  token  of  delicate  health,  but  for 
the  dewy  redness  of  her  lips,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  teeth  whiter  than  pearls.  Her  eyes,  of 
a  deep  blue,  wore  a  thoughtful  and  serene  ex- 
pression; and  her  forehead,  higher  and  broader 
than  it  usually  is  in  women,  gave  promise  of  a 
certain  nobleness  of  intellect,  and  added  dig- 
nity, but  a  feminine  dignity,  to  the  more  ten  - 
der  characteristics  of  her  beauty.  And,  in- 
deed, the  peculiar  tone  of  Madeline's  mind 
fulfilled  the  indication  of  her  features,  and 
was  eminently  thoughtful  and  high-wrought. 
She  had  early  testified  a  remarkable  love  for 
study,  and  not  only  a  desire  for  knowledge, 
but  a  veneration  for  those  who  possessed  it. 
The  remote  corner  of  the  county  in  which  they 
lived,  and  the  rarely  broken  seclusion  which 
Lester  habitually  preserved  from  the  inter- 
course of  their  few  and  scattered  neighbors, 
had  naturally  cast  each  member  of  the  little 
circle  upon  his  or  her  own  resources. 

An  accident,  some  five  years  ago,  had  con- 
fined Madeline  for  several  weeks,  or  rather 
months,  to  the  house;  and  as  the  old  Hall 
possessed  a  very  respectable  share  of  books, 
she  had  then  matured  and  confirmed  that  love 
for  reading  and  reflection  which  she  had  at 
a  yet  earlier  period  prematurely  evinced. 
The  woman's  tendency  to  romance  naturally 
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tinctured  her  meditations,  and  thus,  while  they 
dignified,  the)'  also  softened  her  mind.  Her 
sister  Ellinor,  younger  b)^  two  years,  was  of  a 
character  equally  gentle,  but  less  elevated. 
She  looked  up  to  her  sister  as  a  superior  being. 
She  felt  pride,  without  a  shadow  of  envy,  for 
Madeline's  superior  and  surpassing  beauty; 
and  was  unconsciously  guided  in  her  pursuits 
and  predilections  by  a  mind  which  she  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  to  be  loftier  than  her  own. 
And  yet  Ellinor  had  also  her  pretensions  to 
personal  loveliness,  and  pretensions  perhaps 
that  would  be  less  reluctantly  acknowledged 
by  her  own  sex  than  those  of  her  sister.  The 
sunlight  of  a  happy  and  innocent  heart 
sparkled  on  her  face,  and  gave  a  beam  it  glad- 
dened you  to  behold  to  her  quick  hazel  eye, 
and  a  smile  that  broke  out  from  a  thousand 
dimples. 

She  did  not  possess  the  height  of  Madeline, 
and  though  not  so  slender  as  to  be  curtailed 
of  the  roundness  and  feminine  luxuriance  of 
beauty,  her  shape  was  slighter,  feebler,  and 
less  rich  in  its  symmetry  than  her  sister's.  And 
this  the  tendency  of  the  physical  frame  to  re- 
quire elsewhere  support,  nor  to  feel  secure  of 
strength,  perhaps  influenced  her  mind,  and 
made  love,  and  the  dependence  of  love,  more 
necessary  to  her  than  to  the  thoughtful  and 
lofty  Madeline.  The  latter  might  pass  through 
life,  and  never  see  the  one  to  whom  her  heart 
could  give  itself  away.  But  every  village  might 
possess  a  hero  whom  the  imagination  of  Ellinor 
could  clothe  with  unreal  graces,  and  towards 
whom  the  lovingness  of  her  disposition  might 
bias  her  affections.  Both,  however,  eminently 
possessed  that  earnestness  and  purity  of  heart 
which  would  have  made  them,  perhaps  in  an 
equal  degree,  constant  and  devoted  to  the  object 
of  an  attachment  once  formed,  in  defiance  of 
change,  and  to  the  brink  of  death. 

Their  consin  Walter,  Geoffrey  Lester's  son, 
was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year;  tall  and 
strong  of  person,  and  with  a  face,  if  not  regu- 
larly handsome,  striking  enough  to  be  gener- 
ally deemed  so.  High-spirited,  bold,  fiery, 
impatient;  jealous  of  the  affections  of  those 
he  loved;  cheerful  to  outward  seeming,  but 
restless,  fond  of  change  and  subject  to  the 
melancholy  and  pining  mood  common  to 
young  and  ardent  minds:  such  was  the  char- 
acter of  Walter  Lester.  The  estates  of  Lester 
were  settled  in  the  male  line,  and  devolved 


therefore  upon  him.  Yet  there  were  moments 
when  he  keenly  felt  his  orphan  and  deserted 
situation;  and  sighed  to  think  that,  while  his 
father  perhaps  yet  lived,  he  was  a  dependant 
for  affection,  if  not  for  maintenance,  on  the 
kindness  of  others.  This  reflection  sometimes 
gave  an  air  of  sullenness  or  petulance  to  his 
character,  that  did  not  really  belong  to  it. 
For  what  in  the  world  makes  a  man  of  just 
pride  appear  so  unamiable  as  the  sense  of 
j  dependence. 


I  CHAPTER  n. 

A   PUBLICAN,   A  SINNER,   AND  A  STRANGER. 

"  Ah,  Don  Alphonso,  is  it  you  ?  Agreeable  accident ! 
Chance  presents  you  to  my  eyes  where  you  were  least 
expected." — Gil  Bias. 

It  was  an  evening  in  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, and  Peter  Dealtry  and  the  ci-devant  cor- 
poral sat  beneath  the  sign  of  The  Spotted  Dog 
(as  it  hung  motionless  from  the  bough  of  a 
friendly  elm),  quafling  a  cup  of  boon  com- 
panionship. The  reader  will  imagine  the  two 
men  very  different  from  each  other  in  form  and 
aspect;  the  one  short,  dry,  fragile,  and  betray- 
ing a  love  of  ease  in  his  unbuttoned  vest,  and  a 
certain  lolling,  see-sawing  method  of  balancing 
his  body  upon  his  chair;  the  other,  erect  and 
solemn,  and  as  steady  on  his  seat  as  if  he  were 
nailed  to  it.  It  was  a  fine,  tranquil,  balmy  even- 
ing; the  sun  had  just  set,  and  the  clouds  still 
retained  the  rosy  tints  which  they  had  caught 
from  its  parting  ray.  Here  and  there,  at  scat- 
tered intervals,  you  might  see  the  cottages 
peeping  from  the  trees  around  them;  or  mark 
the  smoke  that  rose  from  their  roofs — roofs 
green  with  mosses  and  house-leek, — in  grace- 
ful and  spiral  curls  against  the  clear  soft  air. 
It  was  an  English  scene,  and  ,the  two  men,  the 
dog  at  their  feet  (for  Peter  Dealtry  favored  a 
wiry  stone-colored  cur,  which  he  called  a  ter- 
rier), and  just  at  the  door  of  the  little  inn,  two 
old  gossips,  loitering  on  the  threshold,  in  fa- 
miliar chat  with  the  landlady  in  cap  and  ker- 
chief,— all  together  made  a  group  equally 
English,  and  somewhat  picturesque,  though 
homely  enough,  in  effect. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Peter  Dealtry,  as  he 
pushed  the  brown  jug  towards  the  corporal, 
"this  is  what  I  call  pleasant;  it  puts  me  in 
mind  " 
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Of  what  ?  "  quoth  the  corporal. 
"Of  those  nice  lines  in  the  hymn,  Master 
Bunting: — 

'  How  fair  ye  are,  ye  lilile  hills: 

Ye  little  fields  also: 
Ye  murmuring  streams  that  sweetly  run 
Ye  willows  in  a  row!' 

There  is  something  very  comfortable  in  sacred 
verses,  Master  Bunting:  but  you're  a  scoffer." 

**Psha,  man!"  said  the  corporal,  throwing 
out  his  right  leg  and  leaning  back,  with  his 
eyes  half  shut,  and  his  chin  protruded,  as  he 
took  an  unusually  long  inhalation  from  his 
pipe.  Psha,  man  ! — send  verses  to  the 
right-about — fit  for  girls  going  to  school  of  a 
Sunday;  full-grown  men  more  up  to  snuff. 
I've  seen  the  world.  Master  Dealtry; — the 
world,  and  be  d  d  to  you  ! — augh  !  " 

"Fie,  neighbor,  fie!  What's  the  good  of 
profaneness,  evil  speaking,  and  slandering? — 

'  Oaths  are  the  debts  your  spendthrift  soul  must  pay; 
All  scores  are  chalk'd  against  the  reckoning  day.' 

Just  wait  a  bit,  neighbor;  wait  till  I  light  my 
pipe." 

"  Tell  you  what,"  said  the  corporal,  after 
he  had  communicated  from  his  own  pipe  the 
friendly  flame  to  his  comrade's;  "tell  you 
what — talk  nonsense;  the  commander-in-chief's 
no  martinet — if  w^e're  all  right  in  action,  he'll 
wink  at  a  slip  word  or  two.  Come,  no  hum- 
bug— hold  jaw.  D'ye  think  God  would  sooner 
have  a  snivelling  fellow  like  you  in  his  regi- 
ment, than  a  man  like  m^,  clean-limbed, 
straight  as  a  dart,  six  feet  one  without  his 
shoes  ? — Baugh  !  " 

This  notion  of  the  corporal's,  by  which  he 
would  have  likened  the  dominion  of  heaven  to 
the  King  of  Prussia's  body-guard,  and  only 
admitted  the  elect  on  account  of  their  inches, 
so  tickled  mine  host's  fancy,  that  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  indulged  in  a  long,  dry, 
obstreperous  cachinnation.  This  irreverence 
mightily  displeased  the  corporal,  He  looked 
at  the  little  man  very  sourly,  and  said  in  his 
least  smooth  accentuation, — 

"What — devil — cackling  at  ? — Always  grin, 
grin,  grin— giggle,  giggle,  giggle— psha  !  " 

"  Why  really,  neighbor,"  said  Peter,  com- 
posing himself,  "  you  must  let  a  man  laugh 
now  and  then." 

"  Man  I  "  said  the  corporal ;  "  man's  a  noble 


animal  I  Man's  a  musket,  primed  loaded, 
ready  to  save  a  friend  or  kill  a  foe — charge  not 
to  be  wasted  on  every  tom-tit.  But  you  !  not 
a  musket,  but  a  cracker  !  noisy,  harmless, 
can't  touch  you,  but  off  you  go  whizz,  pop. 
bang  in  one's  face  ! — baugh  !  " 

"Well  !  "  said  the  good-humored  landlord. 
"  I  should  think  Master  Aram,  the  great  scholar 
who  lives  down  the  vale  yonder,  a  man  quite 
after  your  own  heart.  He  is  grave  enough  to 
suit  you.  He  does  not  laugh  very  easily,  I 
fancy." 

"  After  7ny  heart  ?    Stoops  like  a  bow  !  " 

"  Indeed  he  does  look  on  the  ground  as  he 
walks;  when  I  think,  I  do  the  same.  But 
what  a  marvellous  man  it  is  I  I  hear  that  he 
reads  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew.  He's  very 
affable  and  meek-like  for  such  a  scholard." 

"  Tell  you  what.  Seen  the  world,  Master 
Dealtry,  and  know  a  thing  or  two.  Your 
shy  dog  is  always  a  deep  one.  Give  me  a 
man  who  looks  me  in  the  face  as  he  would  a 
cannon  !  " 

"Or  a  lass,"  said  Peter  knowingly. 

The  grim  corporal  smiled. 

"  Talking  of  lasses,"  said  the  soldier,  re-fill- 
ing his  pipe,  "  what  creature  Miss  Lester  is  ! 
Such  eyes  ! — such  nose  !  Fit  for  a  colonel, 
by  Gad .!  ay,  or  a  major-general  !  " 

"  For  my  part,  I  think  Miss  Ellinor  almost 
as  handsome;  not  so  grand-like,  but  more 
love  so  me." 

"  Nice  little  thing  I  "  said  the  corporal,  con- 
descendingly. "  But  zooks  !  whom  have  we 
here  ? " 

This  last  question  was  applied  to  a  man  who 
was  slowly  turning  from  the  road  towards  the 
inn.  The  stranger,  for  such  he  was,  was  stout, 
thick-set,  and  of  middle  height.  His  dress  was 
1  not  without  pretension  to  a  rank  higher  than 
I  the  lowest;  but  it  was  threadbare  and  worn, 
and  soiled  with  dust  and  travel.  His  appear- 
ance was  by  no  means  prepossessing:  small 
sunken  eyes  of  a  light  hazel,  and  a  restless 
land  rather  fierce  expression;  a  thick  flat  nose, 
high  cheek-bones,  a  large  bony  jaw  from  which 
the  flesh  receded,  and  a  bull  throat  indicative 
of  great  strength,  constituted  his  claims  to 
personal  attraction.  The  stately  corporal, 
without  moving,  kept  a  vigilant  and  suspicious 
eye  upon  the  new  comer,  muttering  to  Peter, 
— "  Customer  for  you;  rum  customer  too — by 
Gad  !  " 
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The  stranger  now  reached  the  little  table, 
and  halting  short  took  up  the  brown  jug,  with- 
out ceremony  or  preface,  and  emptied  it  at  a 
draught. 

The  corporal  stared — the  corporal  frowned; 
but  before — for  he  was  somewhat  slow  of 
speech — he  had  time  to  vent  his  displeasure, 
the  stranger,  wiping  his  mouth  with  his  sleeve, 
said,  in  rather  a  civil  and  apologetic  tone, — 

"  I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen.  I  have  had  a 
long  march  of  it,  and  very  tired  I  am." 

Humph  !  march  !  "  said  the  corporal  a  lit- 
tle appeased:  "not  in  his  Majesty's  service — 
eh?" 

"  Not  now,"  answered  the  traveller;  then, 
turning  round  to  Dealtry,  he  said, — Are  you 
landlord  here  ? " 

"  At  your  service,"  said  Peter,  with  the  in- 
difference of  a  man  well  to  do,  and  not  ambi- 
tious of  halfpence. 

"  Come,  then,  quick — budge,"  said  the  trav- 
eller, taping  him  on  the  back:  "  bring  more 
glasses — another  jug  of  the  October;  and 
anything  or  everything  your  larder  is  able  to 
produce — d'ye  hear  ?  " 

Peter,  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  brisk- 
ness of  this  address,  eyed  the  dusty  and  way- 
worn pedestrian  from  head  to  foot;  then,  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder  towards  the  door,  he 
said,  as  he  ensconced  himself  yet  more  firmly 
on  his  seat — 

"There's  my  wife  by  the  door,  friend;  go, 
tell  her  what  you  want." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  traveller,  in  a  slow 
and  measured  accent — "  Do  you  know,  master 
Shrivel- face,  that  I  have  more  than  half  a 
mind  to  break  your  head  for  impertinence  ? 
You  a  landlord  ! — you  keep  an  inn,  indeed  ! 
Come,  sir,  make  off,  or  " 

"  Corporal  ! — corporal  !  "  cried  Peter,  re- 
treating hastily  from  his  seat  as  the  brawny 
traveller  approached  menacingly  towards  him 
— "  You  won't  see  the  peace  broken.  Have  a 
care,  friend — have  a  care.  I'm  clerk  to  the 
parish — clerk  to  the  parish,  sir — and  I'll  indict 
you  for  sacrilege." 

The  wooden  features  of  Bunting  relaxed  in- 
to a  sort  of  grin  at  the  alarm  of  his  friend. 
He  puffed  away,  without  making  any  reply; 
meanwhile  the  traveller,  taking  advantage  of 
Peter's  hasty  abandonment  of  his  cathedrarian 
accommodation,  seized  the  vacant  chair,  and 
drawing  it  yet  closer  to  the  table,  flung  him- 


I  self  upon  it,  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  table, 
wiped  his  brows  with  the  air  of  a  man  about  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  at  home. 

Peter  Dealtry  was  assuredly  a  personage  of 
peaceable  disposition;  but  then  he  had  the 
proper  pride  of  a  host  and  a  clerk.  His  feel- 
ings were  exceedingly  wounded  at  this  cavalier 
treatment:  before  the  very  eyes  of  his  wife, 
too  ! — what  an  example  !  He  thrust  his  hands 
deep  into  his  breeches'  pockets,  and  strutting 
with  a  ferocious  swagger  towards  the  traveller, 
he  said, — 

"  Harkye,  sirrah!  This  is  not  the  way 
folks  are  treated  in  this  country:  and  I'd  have 
you  to  know,  that  I'm  a  man  what  has  a  brother 
a  constable." 

"  Well,  sir  !  " 

"Well,  sir,  indeed!  Well  !— Sir,  it's  not 
well,  by  no  manner  of  means;  and  if  you  don't 
pay  for  the  ale  you  drank,  and  go  quietly 
about  your  business,  I'll  have  you  put  in  the 
stocks  for  a  vagrant." 

This,  the  most  menacing  speech  Peter  Deal- 
try  was  ever  known  to  deliver,  was  uttered  with 
so  much  spirit,  that  the  corporal,  who  had 
hitherto  preserved  silence — for  he  was  too 
strict  a  disciplinarian  to  thrust  himself  un- 
necessarily into  brawls, — turned  approvingly 
round,  and  nodding  as  well  as  his  stock 
would  suffer  him  at  the  indignant  Peter,  he 
said,  "Well  done  !  'fegs — you've  a  soul,  man  ! 
— a  soul  fit  for  the  forty-second  !  augh  ! — A 
soul  above  the  inches  of  five  feet  two  I  " 

There  was  something  bitter  and  sneering  in 
the  traveller's  aspect  as  he  now,  regarding 
Dealtry,  repeated, — 

"  Vagrant  ! — humph  !  And  pray  what  is  a 
vagrant  ? " 

"  What  is  a  vagrant  ?  "  echoed  Peter,  a  lit- 
tle puzzled. 

"Yes  !  answer  me  that." 

"  Why,  a  vagrant  is  a  man  what  wanders, 
and  what  has  no  money." 

"  Truly,"  said  the  stranger  smiling,  but  the 
smile  by  no  means  improved  his  physiognomy, 
"an  excellent  definition;  but  one  which,  I  will 
convince  you,  does  not  apply  to  me."  So  say- 
ing, he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of 
silver  coins,  and,  throwing  them  on  the  table, 
added, — "  Come,  let's  have  no  more  of  this. 
You  see  I  can  pay  for  what  I  order;  and  now, 
do  recollect  that  I  am  a  weary  and  hungry 
man," 
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No  sooner  did  Peter  behold  the  money,  than 
a  sudden  placidity  stole  over  his  ruffled  spirit: 
— nay,  a  certain  benevolent  commiseration  for 
the  fatigue  and  wants  of  the  traveller  replaced 
at  once,  and  as  by  a  spell,  the  angry  feelings 
that  had  previously  roused  him. 

"Weary  and  hungry,"  said  he;  "  why  did 
not  you  say  that  before  ?  That  would  have 
been  quite  enough  for  Peter  Dealtry.  Thank 
Heaven  !  I  am  a  man  what  can  feel  for  my 
neighbors.  I  have  bowels — yes,  I  have  bowels. 
Weary  and  hungry  ! — you  shall  be  served  in 
an  instant.  I  may  be  a  little  hasty  or  so,  but 
I'm  a  good  Christian  at  botttom — ask  the 
corporal.    And  what  says  the  Psalmist,  Psalm 

147  ?- 

'  By  Him,  the  beasts  that  loosely  range 
With  timely  food  are  fed: 
He  speaks  the  word— and  what  he  wills 
Is  done  as  soon  as  said.'  " 

Animating  his  kindly  emotious  by  this  apt 
quotation,  Peter  turned  to  the  house.  The 
corporal  now  broke  silence:  the  sight  of  the 
money  had  not  been  without  an  effect  upon 
him  as  well  as  the  landlord. 

"Warm  day,  sir: — your  health.  Oh  !  for- 
got you  emptied  jug — baugh  !  You  said  you 
were  not  notu  in  his  Majesty's  service:  beg 
pardon — were  you  ever  ?  " 

"  Why,  once  I  was;  many  years  ago." 

"  Ah  ! — and  what  regiment  ?  I  was  in  the 
forty-second.  Heard  of  the  forty-second  ? 
Colonel's  name  Dysart;  captain's,  Trotter; 
corporal's.  Bunting,  at  your  service." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  confidence," 
said  the  traveller,  drily.  "  I  dare  say  you  have 
seen  much  service." 

"  Service  !  Ah  !  may  well  say  that, — twenty- 
three  years  hard  work:  and  not  the  better  for 
it !  A  man  that  loves  his  country  is  'titled  to 
a  pension;  that's  my  mind  !  But  the  world 
don't  smile  upon  corporals — augh  !  " 

Here  Peter  reappeared  with  a  fresh  supply 
of  the  October,  and  an  assurance  that  the  cold 
meat  would  speedily  follow. 

"  I  hope  yourself  and  this  gentleman  will 
bear  me  company,"  said  the  traveller,  passing 
the  jug  to  the  corporal;  and  in  a  few  moments, 
so  well  pleased  grew  the  trio  with  each  other, 
that  the  sound  of  their  laughter  came  loud 
and  frequent  to  the  ears  of  the  good  housewife 
within. 

The  traveller  now  seemed  to  the  corporal 


and  mine  host  a  right  jolly,  good-humored 
fellow.  Not,  however,  that  he  bore  a  fair  share 
in  the  conversation — he  rather  promoted  the 
hilarity  of  his  new  acquaintances  than  led  it. 
He  laughed  heartily  at  Peter's  jests,  and  the 
corporal's  repartees;  and  the  latter,  by  degrees 
assuming  the  usual  sway  he  bore  in  the  circles 
of  the  village,  contrived,  before  the  viands 
were  on  the  table,  to  monopolize  the  whole 
conversation. 

The  traveller  found  in  the  repast  a  new  ex- 
cuse for  silence.  He  ate  with  a  most  prodi- 
gious and  most  contagious  appetite;  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  knife  and  fork  of  the  corporal 
were  as  busily  engaged  as  if  he  had  only  three 
minutes  to  spare  between  a  march  and  a  din- 
ner. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  retired  spot,"  quoth  the 
traveller,  as  at  length  he  finished  his  repast, 
and  threw  himself  back  on  his  chair — "  a  very 
pretty  spot.  Whose  neat  old-fashioned  house 
was  that  I  passed  on  the  green,  with  the  gable- 
ends  and  the  flower-pots  in  front  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  squire's,"  answered  Peter.  "  Squire 
Lester's  an  excellent  gentleman." 

A  rich  man,  I  should  think,  for  these 
parts;  the  best  house  I  have  seen  for  some 
miles,"  said  the  stranger  carelessly. 

"Rich  ! — yes,  he's  well  to  do;  he  does  not 
live  so  as  not  to  have  money  to  lay  by." 

"  Any  family  ?  " 

"Two  daughters  and  a  nephew.'' 

"  And  the  nephew  does  not  ruin  him  ? — 
Happy  uncle  !  Mine  was  not  so  lucky  !  "  said 
the  traveller. 

"  Sad  fellows  we  soldiers  in  our  young 
days  !  "  observed  the  corporal  with  a  wink. 
"  No,  Squire  Walter's  a  good  young  man,  a 
pride  to  his  uncle  !  " 

"  So,"  said  the  pedestrian,  "  they  are  not 
forced  to  keep  up  a  large  establishment  and 
ruin  themselves  by  a  retinue  of  servants  ? — 
Corporal,  the  jug." 

"  Nay  !  "  said  Peter,  "  Squire  Lester's  gate 
is  always  open  to  the  poor;  but  as  for  show,  he 
leaves  that  to  my  lord  at  the  castle." 

"  The  castle  !  where's  that  ?  " 

"  About  six  miles  off;  you 've  heard  of  my 
Lord  ^    *    *    *    *  I'll  swear." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure — a  courtier.  But  who  else 
lives  about  here  ?  I  mean,  who  are  the  princi- 
pal persons,  barring  the  corporal  and  yourself 
— Mr.  Eelpry,  I  think  our  friend  here  calls  you." 
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"  Dealtry,  Peter  Dealtry,  sir,  is  my  name. — 
Why,  the  most  noticeable  man,  you  must  know, 
is  a  great  scholard,  a  wonderfully  learned  man; 
there  yonder,  you  may  just  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  tall  what-d'ye-call-it  he  has  built  out  on 
the  top  of  his  house,  that  he  may  get  nearer  to 
the  stars.  He  has  got  glasses  by  which  I 've 
heard  that  you  may  see  the  people  in  the  moon 
walking  on  their  heads;  but  I  can't  say  as  I 
believe  all  I  hear." 

"  You  are  too  sensible  for  that,  I'm  sure. 
But  this  scholar,  I  suppose,  is  not  very  rich; 
learning  does  not  clothe  men  nowadays — eh, 
corporal  ? " 

"  And  why  should  it  ?  Zounds  can  it  teach 
a  man  how  to  defend  his  country?  Old  Eng- 
land wants  soldiers,  and  be  d — d  to  them  ! 
But  the  Man's  well  enough,  I  must  own,  civil, 
modest  " 

"  And  not  by  no  means  a  beggar,"  added 
Peter;  "  he  gave  as  much  to  the  poor  last 
winter  as  the  squire  himself." 

Indeed  I  "  said  the  stranger:  "  this  scholar 
is  rich  then  ?  " 

So,  so;  neither  one  nor  t'other.  But  if  he 
were  as  rich  as  my  lord,  he  could  not  be  more 
respected;  the  greatest  folks  in  the  country 
come  in  their  carriages  and  four  to  see  him. 
Lord  bless  you  !  there  is  not  a  name  more 
talked  on  in  the  whole  country  than  Eugene 
Aram." 

"  What  !  "  cried  the  traveller,  his  counte- 
nance changing  as  he  sprang  from  his  seat; 
"What!" — Aram! — did  you  say  Aram? 
Great  God  !  how  strange  ! " 

Peter,  not  a  little  startled  by  the  abruptness 
and  vehemence  of  his  guest,  stared  at  him  with 
open  mouth,  and  even  the  corporal  involun- 
tarily took  his  pipe  from  his  lips. 

"  What  !  "  said  the  former,  "  you  know  him, 
do  you  ?    You've  heard  of  him  eh?  " 

The  stranger  did  not  reply;  he  seemed  lost 
in  a  revery;  he  muttered  inaudible  words  be- 
tween his  teeth;  now  he  strode  two  steps  for- 
ward, clenching  his  hands;  now  smiled  grimly; 
and  then  returning  to  his  seat,  threw  him- 
self on  it,  still  in  silence.  The  soldier  and  the 
clerk  exchanged  looks,  and  now  outspake  the 
corporal, — 

"  Rum  tantrums  !  What  the  devil  !  did  the 
man  eat  your  grandmother  ?  " 

Roused  perhaps  by  so  pertinent  and  sensible- 
a  question,  the  stranger  lifted  his  head  from 


his  breast,  and  said,  with  a  forced  smile, 
''You  have  done  me,  without  knowing  it,  a 
great  kindness,  my  friend.  Eugene  Aram  was 
an  early  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine: 
we  have  not  met  for  many  years.  I  never 
guessed  that  he  lived  in  these  parts:  indeed  I 
did  not  know  where  he  resided.  I  am  truly 
glad  to  think  I  have  lighted  upon  him  thus 
unexpectedly." 

^  What  !  you  did  not  know  where  he  lived  ? 
Well,  I  thought  all  the  world  knew  that  !  Why, 
men  from  the  univarsities  have  come  all  the 
way,  merely  to  look  at  the  spot." 

" Very  likely,"  returned  the  stranger:  "but 
I  am  not  a  learned  man  myself,  and  what  is 
celebrity  in  one  set  is  obscurity  in  another. 
Besides,  I  have  never  been  in  this  part  of  the 
world  before  !  " 

Peter  was  about  to  reply,  when  he  heard 
the  shrill  voice  of  his  wife  behind. 

"  Why  don't  you  rise,  Mr.  Lazyboots  ? 
Where  are  your  eyes  ?  Don't  you  see  the 
young  ladies  ? " 

Dealtry's  hat  was  off  in  an  instant, — the 
stiff  corporal  rose  like  a  musket;  the  stranger 
would  have  kept  his  seat,  but  Dealtry  gave 
him  an  admonitory  tug  by  the  collar;  accord- 
ingly he  rose,  muttering  a  hasty  oath,  which 
certainly  died  on  his  lips  when  he  saw  the 
cause  which  had  thus  constrained  him  into 
courtesy. 

Through  a  little  gate  close  by  Peter's  house 
Madeline  and  her  sister  had  just  passed  on 
their  evening  walk,  and  with  the  kind  famili- 
arity for  which  they  were  both  noted,  they  had 
stopped  to  salute  the  landlady  of  The  Spotted 
Dog,  as  she  now,  her  labors  done,  sat  by  the 
threshold,  within  hearing  of  the  convivial 
group,  and  plaiting  straw.  The  whole  family 
of  Lester  were  so  beloved,  that  we  question 
whether  my  lord  himself,  as  the  great  noble- 
man of  the  place  was  always  called  (as  if 
there  were  only  one  lord  in  the  peerage), 
would  have  obtained  the  same  degree  of  re- 
spect that  was  always  lavished  upon  them. 

"  Don't  let  us  disturb  you  good  people," 
said  Ellinor,  as  they  now  moved  towards  the 
boon  companions;  when  her  eye  suddenly 
falling  on  the  stranger,  she  stopped  short. 
There  was  something  in  his  appearance,  and 
especially  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
at  that  moment,  which  no  one  could  have 
marked  for  the  first  time  without  apprehension 
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and  distrust:  and  it  was  so  seldom  that,  in 
that  retired  spot,  the  young  ladies  encountered 
even  one  unfamiliar  face,  that  the  effect  the 
stranger's  appearance  might  have  produced 
on  any  one,  might  well  be  increased  for  them 
to  a  startling  and  painful  degree.  The  travel- 
ler saw  at  once  the  sensation  he  had  created; 
his  brow  lowered;  and  'the  same  unpleasant 
smile,  or  rather  sneer,  that  we  have  noted 
before,  distorted  his  lip,  as  with  affected  hu- 
mility he  made  his  obeisance. 

"  How  ! — a  stranger  !  "  said  Madeline,  shar- 
ing, though  in  a  less  degree,  the  feelings  of 
her  sister;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  she  said, 
as  she  glanced  over  his  garb,  "  not  in  distress 
I  hope?" 

"No,  madam!"  said  the  stranger;  "if  by 
distress  is  meant  beggary.  I  am  in  all  re- 
spects, perhaps,  better  than  I  seem." 

There  was  a  general  titter  from  the  corpo- 
ral, my  host,  and  his  wife,  at  the  traveller's 
semi-jest  at  his  own  unprepossessing  appear- 
ance: but  Madeline,  a  little  disconcerted, 
bowed  hastily,  and  drew  her  sister  away. 

"  A  proud  quean  !  "  said  the  stranger,  as  he 
reseated  himself  and  watched  the  sisters  glid- 
ing across  the  green. 

All  mouths  were  opened  against  him  imme- 
diately. He  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  make 
his  peace;  and  before  he  had  quite  done  it,  he 
called  for  his  bill,  and  rose  to  depart. 

"Well  !"  said  he,  as  he  tendered  his  hand 
to  the  corporal,  "  we  may  meet  again,  and  en- 
joy together  some  more  of  your  good  stories. 
Meanwhile,  which  is  my  way  to  this — this — 
famous  scholar's? — Ehem  !  " 

Why,"  quoth  Peter,  "you  saw  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  young  ladies  went;  you 
must  take  the  same.  Cross  the  stile  you  w'ill 
find  at  the  right — wind  along  the  foot  of  the 
hill  for  about  three  parts  of  a  mile,  and  you 
will  then  see  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  plain  a 
lonely  gray  house,  with  a  thingumbob  at  the 
top;  a  servatory  they  call  it.  That's  Master 
Aram's." 

*•  Thank  you." 

"And  a  very  pretty  walk  it  is  too,"  said  the 
dame,  "the  prettiest  hereabouts  to  my  liking, 
till  you  get  to  the  house  at  least;  and  so  the 
young  ladies  think,  for  its  their  usual  walk 
every  evening  ! " 

"Humph, — then  I  may  meet  them." 

"Well,  and  if  you  do,  make  yourself  look 


as  Christian-like  as  you  can,"  retorted  the 
hostess. 

'J'here  was  a  second  grin  at  the  ill-favored 
traveller's  expense,  amidst  which  he  went  his 
way. 

"  An  odd  chap  !  "  said  Peter,  looking  after 
the  sturdy  form  of  the  traveller.  "  I  wonder 
what  he  is;  he  seems  well  educated — makes 
use  of  good  words." 

"  What  sinnifies,"  said  the  corporal,  who  felt 
a  sort  of  fellow-feeling  for  his  new  acquaint- 
ance's bluffness  of  manner;  "what  sinnifies 
w'hat  he  is  ?  Served  his  country, — that's 
enough; — never  told  me,  by  the  by,  his  regi- 
m^ent; — set  me  a  talking,  and  let  out  nothing 
himself; — old  soldier  every  inch  of  him  !  " 

"  He  can  take  care  of  number  one,"  said 
Peter.  "  How  he  emptied  the  jug  !  and,  my 
stars  !  what  an  appetite  I  " 

"  Tush,"  said  the  corporal,  "  hold  jaw.  Man 
of  the  world — man  of  the  world, — that's  clear." 


CHAPTER  in. 

A  DIALOGUE  AND  AN  ALARM. — A  STUDENT'S 
HOUSE. 

"  A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  Nature  marked, 
Quoted,  and  signed,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame." 

Shakspeare:  King  John. 

"  He  is  a  scholar,  if  a  man  may  trust 
The  liberal  voice  of  Fame,  in  her  report. 
***** 

Myself  was  once  a  student,  and  indeed 
Fed  with  the  self-same  humor  he  is  now." 

Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor. 

The  two  Sisters  pursued  their  walk  along  a 
scene  w^hich  might  well  be  favored  by  their 
selection.  No  sooner  had  they  crossed  the 
stile,  than  the  village  seemed  vanished  into 
earth;  so  quiet,  so  lonely,  so  far  from  the 
evidence  of  life  was  the  landscape  through 
which  they  passed.  On  their  right  sloped  a 
green  and  silent  hill,  shutting  out  all  view  be- 
yond itself,  save  the  deepening  and  twilight 
sky;  to  the  left,  and  immediately  along  their 
road,  lay  fragments  of  stone,  covered  v/ith 
moss,  or  shadowed  by  wild  shrubs,  that  here 
and  there  gathered  into  copses,  or  breaking 
abruptly  away  from  the  rich  sod,  left  frequent 
spaces  through  which  you  caught  long  vistas 
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of  forest-land,  or  the  brooklet  gliding  in  a 
noisy  and  rocky  course,  and  breaking  into  a 
thousand  tiny  waterfalls  or  mimic  eddies.  So 
secluded  was  the  scene,  and  so  unwitnessing 
of  cultivation,  that  you  would  not  have  be- 
lieved that  a  human  habitation  could  be  at 
hand,  and  this  air  of  perfect  solitude  and 
quiet  gave  an  additional  charm  to  the  spot. 

"  But  I  assure  you,"  said  Ellinor,  earnestly 
continuing  a  conversation  they  had  begun,  "  I 
assure  you  I  was  not  mistaken:  I  saw  it  as 
plainly  as  I  see  you." 

"What,  in  the  breast-pocket  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  he  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  I 
saw  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  quite  distinctly." 

"  Indeed  !  I  think  we  had  better  tell  my 
father  as  soon  as  we  get  home;  it  may  be  as 
^vell  to  be  on  our  guard;  though  robbery,  I 
believe,  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Grassdale 
for  these  twenty  years." 

Yet  for  what  purpose,  save  that  of  evil, 
could  he,  in  these  peaceable  times  and  this 
peaceable  country,  carry  firearms  about  him  ? 
And  what  a  countenance  !  Did  you  note  the 
shy,  and  yet  ferocious  eye,  like  that  of  some 
animal  that  longs,  yet  fears  to  spring  upon 
you  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Ellinor,"  said  Madeline, 
smiling,  "you  are  not  very  mericiful  to 
strangers.  After  all,  the  man  might  have  pro- 
vided himself  with  the  pistol  which  you  saw  as 
a  natural  precaution;  reflect  that,  as  a  stranger, 
he  may  well  not  know  how  safe  this  district 
usually  is,  and  he  may  have  come  from  Lon- 
don, in  the  neighborhood  of  which  they  say 
robberies  have  been  frequent  of  late.  As  to 
his  looks,  they  are,  I  own,  unpardonable;  for 
so  much  ugliness  there  can  be  no  excuse.  Had 
the  man  been  as  handsome  as  our  cousin 
Walter,  you  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so 
uncharitable  in  your  fears  at  the  pistol." 

"  Nonsense,  Madeline,"  said  Ellinor,  blush- 
ing and  turning  away  her  face:  there  was  a 
moment's  pause,  which  the  younger  sister 
broke. 

"We  do  not  seem,"  said  she,  "to  make 
much  progress  in  the  friendship  of  our  singu- 
lar neighbor.  I  never  knew  my  father  court 
any  one  so  much  as  he  courted  Mr.  Aram,  and 
yet  you  see  how  seldom  he  calls  upon  us, — 
nay,  I  often  think  that  he  seeks  to  shun  us;  no 
great  compliment  to  our  attractions,  Made- 
line : " 


"  I  regret  his  want  of  sociability,  for  his  own 
sake,"  said  Madeline;  "for  he  seems  melan- 
choly as  well  as  thoughtful;  and  he  leads  so 
secluded  a  life,  that  I  can  not  but  think  my 
father's  conversation  and  society,  if  he  would 
but  encourage  it,  might  afford  some  relief  to 
his  solitude." 

"  And  he  always  seems,"  observed  Ellinor, 
"to  take  pleasure  in  my  father's  conversation, 
as  who  would  not  ?  How  his  countenance 
lights  up  when  he  converses  !  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  watch  it.  I  think  him  positively  handsome 
when  he  speaks." 

"  Oh,  more  than  handsome  !  "  said  Made- 
line, with  enthusiasm;  "  with  that  high  pale 
brow,  and  those  deep,  unfathomable  eyes." 

Ellinor  smiled,  and  it  was  now  Madeline's 
turn  to  blush. 

"Well,"  said  the  former,  "there  is  some- 
thing about  him  that  fills  one  with  an  inde- 
scribable interest;  and  his  manner,  if  cold  at 
times,  is  yet  always  so  gentle." 

"  And  to  hear  him  converse,"  said  Madeline, 
"  it  is  like  music.  His  thoughts,  his  very 
words,  seem  so  different  from  the  language 
and  ideas  of  others.  What  a  pity  that  he  should 
ever  be  silent  !  " 

"  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  his  gloom, 
it  never  inspires  one  with  distrust,"  said  El- 
linor; "  if  I  had  observed  him  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  that  ill-omened  traveller,  I 
should  have  had  no  apprehension." 

"Ah  !  that  traveller  still  runs  in  your  head. 
If  we  were  to  meet  him  on  this  spot  !  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  cried  Ellinor,  turning 
hastily  round  in  alarm, — and,  lo  !  as  if  her 
sister  had  been  a  prophet,  she  saw  the  very 
person  in  question,  at  some  little  distance  be- 
hind them,  and  walking  on  with  rapid  strides. 

She  uttered  a  faint  shriek  of  surprise  and 
terror,  and  Madeline,  looking  back  at  the  sound 
immediately  participated  in  her  alarm.  The 
spot  looked  so  desolate  and  lonely,  and  the 
imagination  of  both  had  been  already  so  worked 
upon  by  Ellinor's  fears,  and  their  conjectures 
respecting  the  ill-boding  weapon  she  had 
witnessed,  that  a  thousand  apprehensions  of 
outrage  and  murder  crowded  at  once  upon 
the  minds  of  the  two  sisters.  Without,  how- 
ever, giving  vent  in  words  to  their  alarm,  they 
quickened  their  pace  involuntarily,  every  mo- 
ment stealing  a  glance  behind,  to  watch  the 
progress   of   the   suspected   robber.  They 
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thought  that  he  also  seemed  to  accelerate  his 
movements;  and  this  observation  increased 
their  terror,  and  would  appear,  indeed,  to  give 
it  some  more  rational  ground.  At  length,  as 
by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  they  lost  sight 
of  the  dreaded  stranger,  their  alarm  suggested 
to  them  but  one  resolution,  and  they  fairly  fled 
on  as  fast  as  the  fear  which  actuated  would 
allow  them.  The  nearest,  and  indeed  the 
only  house  in  that  direction,  was  Aram's;  but 
they  both  imagined  if  they  could  come  within 
sight  of  that,  they  should  be  safe.  They 
looked  back  at  every  interval;  now  they  did 
not  see  their  fancied  pursuer — now  he  emerged 
again  into  view — now — yes — he  also  was  run- 
ning. '*  Faster — faster,  Madeline,  for  God's 
sake  !  he  is  gaining  upon  us  !  "  cried  Ellinor. 
The  path  grew  more  wild,  and  the  trees  more 
thick  and  frequent;  at  every  cluster  that 
marked  their  progress,  they  saw  the  stranger 
closer  and  closer;  at  length  a  sudden  break — 
a  sudden  turn  in  the  landscape, — a  broad 
plain  burst  upon  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
the  student's  solitary  abode  ! 

"  Thank  Heaven  we  are  safe  !  "  cried  Mad- 
eline. She  turned  once  more  to  look  for  the 
stranger;  in  so  doing,  her  foot  struck  against 
a  fragment  of  stone,  and  she  fell  with  great 
violence  to  the  ground.  She  endeavored  to 
rise,  but  found  herself,  at  first,  unable  to  stir 
from  the  spot.  In  this  state,  however,  she 
looked  back,  and  saw  the  traveller  at  some 
little  distance.  But  he  also  halted,  and,  after 
a  moment's  seeming  deliberation,  turned  aside, 
and  was  lost  among  the  bushes. 

With  great  difficulty  Ellinor  now  assisted 
Madeline  to  rise;  her  ankle  was  violently 
sprained,  and  she  could  not  put  her  foot  to 
the  ground;  but  though  she  had  evinced  so 
much  dread  at  the  apparition  of  the  stranger, 
she  now  testified  an  almost  equal  degree  of 
fortitude  in  bearing  pain.  "  I  am  not  much 
hurt,  Ellinor,"  she  said,  faintly  smiling,  to  en- 
courage her  sister,  who  supported  her  in 
speechless  alarm:  "but  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
1  cannot  use  this  foot.  How  shall  we  get 
home  ?  " 

"  But  are  you  sure  you  are  not  much  hurt  ?  " 
said  poor  Ellinor,  almost  crying;  "  lean  on 
me— heavier— pray  !  Only  try  and  reach  the 
house,  and  we  can  then  stay  there  till  Mr. 
Aram  sends  home  for  the  carriage." 

But  what  will  he  think  ?  how  strange  it 
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will  seem  !  "  said  Madeline,  the  color  once 
more  visiting  her  cheek,  which  a  moment  since 
had  been  blanched  as  pale  as  death. 

Is  this  a  time  for  scruples  and  ceremony  ?  " 
said  Ellinor.  Come  I  I  entreat  you,  come; 
if  you  linger  thus,  the  man  may  take  courage 
and  attack  us  yet.  There  !  that's  right  I  Is 
the  pain  very  great  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  mind  the  pain,"  murmured  Made- 
line; ''but  if  he  should  think  we  intrude? 
His  habits  are  so  reserved — so  secluded;  in- 
deed I  fear  " 

"  Intrude  !  "  interrupted  Ellinor.  "  Do  you 
think  so  ill  of  him  ? — Do  you  suppose  that, 
hermit  as  he  is,  he  has  lost  common  humanity  ? 
But  lean  more  on  me,  dearest;  you  do  not 
know  how  strong  I  am  !  " 

Thus  alternately  chiding,  caressing,  and 
encouraging  her  sister,  Ellinor  led  on  the 
sufferer,  till  they  had  crossed  the  plain,  though 
with  slowness  and  labor,  and  stood  before  the 
porch  of  the  recluse's  house.  They  had 
looked  back  from  time  to  time,  but  the  cause 
of  so  much  alarm  appeared  no  more.  This 
they  deemed  a  sufficient  evidence  oi  the  justice 
of  their  apprehensions. 

Madeline  even  now  would  fain  have  detained 
her  sister's  hand  from  the  bell  that  hung  with- 
out the  porch  half  imbedded  in  ivy;  but  Elli- 
nor, out  of  patience — as  she  well  might  be — 
with  her  sister's  unseasonable  prudery,  refused 
any  longer  delay.  So  singularly  still  and  soli- 
tary was  the  plain  around  the  house,  that  the 
sound  of  the  bell  breaking  the  silence  had  in 
it  something  startling,  and  appeared,  in  its 
sudden  and  shrill  voice,  a  profanation  of  the 
deap  tranquillity  of  the  spot.  They  did  not 
wait  long — a  step  was  heard  within — the  door 
was  slowly  unbarred,  and  the  student  himself 
stood  before  them. 

He  was  a  man  who  might,  perhaps,  have 
numbered  some  five  and  thirty  years;  but,  at 
a  hasty  glance,  he  would  have  seemed  consid- 
erably younger.  He  was  above  the  ordinary 
stature;  though  a  gentle,  and  not  ungraceful 
bend  in  the  neck,  rather  than  the  shoulders, 
somewhat  curtailed  his  proper  advantages  of 
height.  His  frame  was  thin  and  slender,  but 
well  knit  and  fair  proportioned.  Nature  had 
originally  cast  his  form  in  an  athletic  mould; 
but  sedentary  habits,  and  the  wear  of  mind, 
seemed  somewhat  to  have  impaired  her  gifts. 
His  cheek  was  pale  and  delicate;  yet  it  was 
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rather  the  delicacy  of  thought  than  of  weak 
health.  His  hair,  which  was  long,  and  of  a 
rich  and  deep  brown,  was  thrown  back  from 
his  face  and  temples,  and  left  a  broad,  high, 
majestic  forehead  utterly  unrelieved  and  bare; 
and  on  the  brow  there  was  not  a  single  wrinkle; 
it  was  as  smooth  as  it  might  have  been  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  There  was  a  singular  calm- 
ness, and,  so  to  speak,  profundity  of  thought, 
eloquent  upon  its  clear  expanse,  which  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  one  who  had  passed  his 
life  rather  in  contemplation  than  emotion.  It 
was  a  face  that  a  physiognomist  would  have 
loved  to  look  upon,  so  much  did  it  speak  both 
of  the  refinement  and  the  dignity  of  intellect. 

Such  was  the  person — if  pictures  convey  a 
a  faithful  resemblance — of  a  man,  certainly 
among  the  most  eminent  in  his  day  for  various 
andj  profound  learning,  and  especially  for  a 
genius  wholly  self-taught,  yet  never  contented 
to  repose  upon  the  wonderful  stores  it  had 
laboriously  accumulated. 

He  now  stood  before  the  two  girls,  silent, 
and  evidently  surprised;  and  it  would  have 
been  no  unworthy  subject  for  a  picture — that 
ivied  porch — that  still  spot — Madeline's  re- 
clining and  subdued  form  and  downcast  eyes 
— the  eager  face  of  Ellinor,  about  to  narrate 
the  nature  and  cause  of  their  intrusion — and 
the  pale  student  himself,  thus  suddenly  aroused 
from  his  solitary  meditations,  and  converted 
into  the  protector  of  beauty. 

No  sooner  did  Aram  learn  from  Ellinor  the 
outline  of  their  story,  and  Madeline's  acci- 
dent, than  his  countenance  and  manner  -testi- 
fied the  liveliest  and  most  eager  interest. 
Madeline  was  inexpressibly  touched  and  sur- 
prised at  the  kindly  and  respectful  earnestness 
with  which  this  recluse  scholar,  usually  so 
cold  and  abstracted  in  mood,  assisted  and  led 
her  into  the  house:  the  sympthy  he  expressed 
for  her  pain — the  sincerity  of  his  tone — the 
compassion  of  his  eyes — and  as  those  dark, 
and,  to  use  her  own  thought,  unfathomable 
orbs,  bent  admiringly  and  yet  so  gently  upon 
her,  Madeline,  even  in  spite  of  her  pain,  felt 
an  indescribable,  a  delicious  thrill  at  her  heart, 
which  in  the  presence  of  no  one  else  had  she 
ever  experienced  before. 

Aram  now  summoned  the  only  domestic  his 
house  possessed,  who  appeared  in  the  form  of 
an  Old  woman,  whom  he  seemed  to  have  se- 
lected from  the  whole  neighborhood  as  the 


person  most  in  keeping  with  the  rigid  seclu- 
sion he  preserved.  She  was  exceedingly  deaf, 
and  was  a  proverb  in  the  village  for  her  extreme 
taciturnity.  Poor  old  Margaret  !  she  was  a 
widow,  and  had  lost  ten  children  by  early 
deaths.  There  was  a  time  when  her  gaiety  had 
been  as  noticeable  as  her  reserve  was  now.  In 
spite  of  her  infirmity,  she  was  not  slow  in  com- 
prehending the  accident  Madeline  had  met 
with;  and  she  busied  herself  with  a  promptness 
which  showed  that  her  misfortunes  had  not 
deadened  her  natural  kindness  of  disposition, 
in  preparing  fomentations  and  bandages  for 
the  wounded  foot. 

Meanwhile  Aram  undertook  to  seek  the 
manor-house,  and  bring  back  the  old  family 
coach,  which  had  dozed  inactively  in  its  shel- 
ter for  the  last  six  months,  to  convey  the  suf- 
ferer home. 

''No,  Mr.  Aram,"  said  Madeline,  coloring; 
"pray  do  not  go  yourself:  consider,  the  man 
may  still  be  loitering  on  the  road.  He  is 
armed:  good  heavens  !  if  he  should  meet  you  !" 

"Fear  not,  madam,"  said  Aram,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "/also  keep  arms,  even  in  this  ob- 
scure and  safe  retreat;  and  to  satisfy  you,  I 
will  not  neglect  to  carry  them  with  me." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  from  the  wainscot, 
where  they  hung,  a  brace  of  large  horse  pis- 
tols, slung  them  round  him  by  a  leather  belt, 
and  flinging  over  his  person,  to  conceal 
weapons  so  alarming  to  any  less  dangerous 
passenger  he  might  encounter,  the  long  cloak 
then  usually  worn  in  inclement  seasons,  as  an 
outer  garment,  he  turned  to  depart. 

"  But  are  they  loaded  ?  "  asked  Ellinor. 

Aram  answered  briefly  in  the  affirmative. 
It  was  somewhat  singular,  but  the  sisters  did 
not  then  remark  it,  that  a  man  so  peaceable 
in  his  pursuits,  and  seemingly  possessed  of  no 
valuables  that  could  tempt  cupidity,  should 
in  that  spot,  where  crime  was  never  heard  of, 
use  such  habitual  precaution. 

When  the  door  closed  upon  him,  and  while 
the  old  woman  relieved  the  anguish  of  the 
sprain  with  a  light  hand  and  soothing  lotions, 
which  she  had  shown  some  skill  in  preparing, 
Madeline  cast  glances  of  interest  and  curiosity 
around  the  apartment  into  which  she  had  had 
the  rare  good  fortune  to  obtain  admittance. 

The  house  had  belonged  to  a  family  of 
some  note,  whose  heirs  had  out-stripped  their 
fortunes.    It  had  been  long  deserted  and  unin- 
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habited;  and  when  Aram  settled  in  those  parts, 
the  proprietor  was  too  (^lad  to  get  rid  of  the 
incumbrance  of  an  empty  house,  at  a  nom- 
inal rent.  The  solitude  of  the  place  had  been 
the  main  attraction  to  Aram;  and  as  he  pos- 
sessed what  would  be  considered  a  very  ex- 
tensive assortment  of  books,  even  for  a  li- 
brary of  these  days,  he  required  a  larger 
apartment  than  he  would  have  been  able  to 
obtain  in  an  abode  more  compact  and  more 
suitable  to  his  fortunes  and  mode  of  living. 

The  room  in  which  the  sisters  now  found 
themselves  was  the  most  spacious  in  the 
house,  and  was  indeed  of  considerable  di- 
mensions. It  contained  in  front  one  large 
window,  jutting  from  the  wall.  Opposite  was 
an  antique  and  high  mantelpiece  of  black  oak. 
The  rest  of  the  room  was  walled  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof  wdth  books;  volumes  of  all 
languages,  and  it  might  even  be  said,  without 
much  exaggeration,  upon  all  sciences,  were 
strewed  around,  on  the  chairs,  the  tables,  or 
the  floor.  By  the  window  stood  the  student's 
desk,  and  a  large  old-fashioned  oak  chair.  A 
few  papers,  filled  with  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, lay  on  the  desk,  and  these  were  all  the 
witnesses. of  the  result  of  study.  Indeed  Aram 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  much  in- 
clined to  reproduce  the  learning  he  acquired; 
what  he  wrote  was  in  very  small  proportion  to 
what  he  had  read. 

So  high  and  grave  was  the  scholar's  reputa- 
tion, that  the  retreat  and  sanctum  of  so  many 
learned  hours  would  have  been  interesting, 
even  to  one  who  could  not  appreciate  learning; 
but  to  Madeline,  with  her  peculiar  disposition 
and  traits  of  mind,  we  may  readily  conceive 
that  the  room  presented  a  powerful  and  pleas- 
ing charm.  As  the  elder  sister  looked  round 
in  silence,  Ellinor  attempted  to  draw  the  old 
woman  into  conversation.  She  would  fain 
have  elicited  some  particulars  of  the  habits 
and  daily  life  of  recluse;  but  the  deafness  of 
their  attendant  was  so  obstinate  and  hopeless, 
that  she  was  forced  to  give  up  the  attempt  in 
in  despair.  "  I  fear,"  said  she  at  last,  her  good 
nature  so  far  overcome  by  impatience  as  not 
to  forbid  a  slight  yawn;  "  I  fear  we  shall  have 
a  dull  time  of  it  till  my  father  arrives.  Just 
consider,  the  fat  black  mares,  never  too  fast, 
can  only  creep  along  that  broken  path, — for 
load  there  is  none:  it  will  be  quite  night  before 
the  coach  arrives." 


"  I  am  sorry,  dear  Ellinor,  my  awkwardness 
should  occasion  you  so  stupid  an  evening," 
answered  Madeline. 

*'Oh,"  cried  Ellinor,  throwing  her  arms 
around  her  sister's  neck,  "it  is  not  for  myself 
I  spoke;  and,  indeed,  I  am  delighted  to  think 
we  have  got  into  this  wizard's  den,  and  seen  the 
instruments  of  his  art.  But  I  do  so  trust  Mr. 
Aram  will  not  meet  that  terrible  man." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  prouder  Madeline,  "  he  is 
armed,  and  it  is  but  one  man.  I  feel  too 
high  a  respect  for  him  to  allow  myself  much 
fear." 

"  But  these  bookmen  are  not  often  heroes," 
remarked  Ellinor,  laughing. 

"  For  shame,"  said  Madeline,  the  color 
mounting  to  her  forehead.  "  Do  you  not  re- 
member how,  last  summer,  Eugene  Aram 
rescued  Dame  Grenfeld's  child  from  the  bull 
though  at  the  literal  peril  of  his  own  life  ? 
And  who  but  Eugene  Aram,  when  the  floods 
in  the  year  before  swept  along  the  low  lands 
by  Fairleigh,  went  day  after  day  to  rescue  the 
persons,  or  even  to  save  the  goods  of  those 
poor  people;  at  a  time  too,  when  the  boldest 
villagers  would  not  hazard  themselves  across 
the  waters  ?  But  bless  me,  Ellinor,  what  is 
the  matter?  you  turn  pale — you  tremble." 

"Hush!"  said  Ellinor  under  her  breath, 
and,  putting  her  finger  to  her  mouth,  she  rose 
and  stole  lightly  to  the  window;  she  had  ob- 
served the  figure  of  a  man  pass  by,  and  now,  as 
she  gained  the  window,  she  saw  him  halt  by  the 
porch,  and  recognized  the  formidable  stranger. 
Presently  the  bell  sounded,  and  the  old  woman, 
familiar  with  its  shrill  sound,  rose  from  her 
kneeling  position  beside  the  sufferer  to  at- 
tend to  the  summons.  Ellinor  sprang  for- 
ward and  detained  her:  the  poor  old  woman 
stared  at  her  in  amazement,  wholly  unable  to 
comprehend  her  abrupt  gestures  and  her 
rapid  language.  It  was  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  after  repeated  efforts,  that  she 
at  length  impressed  the  dulled  sense  of  the 
crone  with  the  nature  of  their  alarm,  and  the 
expediency  of  refusing  admittance  to  the 
stranger.  Meanwhile,  the  bell  had  rung  again, 
— again,  and  the  third  time,  with  a  prolonged 
violence  which  testified  the  impatience  of  the 
applicant.  As  soon  as  the  good  dame  had 
satisfied  herself  as  to  Ellinor's  meaning,  she 
could  no  longer  be  accused  of  unreasonable 
taciturnity;  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  poured 
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forth  a  volley  of  lamentations  and  fears,  which 
effectually  relieved  Ellinor  from  the  dread  of 
her  unheeding  the  admonition.  Satisfied  at 
having  done  thus  much,  Ellinor  now  herself 
hastened  to  the  door,  and  secured  the  ingress 
with  an  additional  bolt,  and  then,  as  the 
thought  flashed  upon  her,  returned  to  the  old 
woman,  and  made  her,  with  an  easier  effort 
than  before,  now  that  her  senses  were  sharp- 
ened by  fear,  comprehend  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  back  entrance  also:  both  hast- 
ened away  to  effect  this  precaution,  and  Mad- 
eline, who  herself  desired  Ellinor  to  accom- 
pany the  old  woman,  was  left  alone. 

She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  window  with 
a  strange  sentiment  of  dread  at  being  thus 
left  in  so  helpless  a  situation;  and  though  a 
door  of  no  ordinary  dimensions  and  doubly 
locked  interposed  between  herself  and  the  in- 
truder, she  expected  in  breathless  terror,  every 
instant,  to  see  the  form  of  the  ruffian  burst 
into  the  apartment.  As  she  thus  sat  and 
looked,  she  shudderingly  saw  the  man,  tired 
perhaps  of  repeating  a  summons  so  ineffectual, 
come  to  the  window  and  look  pryingly  within: 
their  eyes  met:  Madeline  had  not  the  power 
to  shriek.  Would  he  break  through  the  win- 
dow ?  that  was  her  only  idea,  and  it  deprived 
her  of  words,  almost  of  sense.  He  gazed 
upon  her  evident  terror  for  a  moment  with  a 
grim  smile  of  contempt:  he  then  knocked  at 
the  window,  and  his  voice  broke  harshly  on  a 
silence  yet  more  dreadful  than  the  interrup- 
tion. 

Ho,  ho  I  so  there  is  some  life  stirring  !  I 
beg  pardon,  madam,  is  Mr.  Aram — Eugene 
Aram,  within  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Madeline,  faintly;  and  then, 
sensible  that  her  voice  did  not  reach  him,  she 
reiterated  the  answer  in  a  louder  tone.  The 
man,  as  if  satisfied,  made  a  rude  inclination  of 
his  head,  and  withdrew  from  the  window. 
Ellinor  now  returned,  and  with  difficulty  Mad- 
eline found  words  to  explain  to  her  what  had 
passed.  It  will  be  conceived  that  the  two 
young  ladies  waited  for  the  arrival  of  their 
father  with  no  lukewarm  expectation;  the 
stranger,  however,  appeared  no  more;  and  in 
about  an  hour,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  they 
heard  the  rumbling  sound  of  the  old  coach  as 
it  rolled  towards  the  house.  'J'his  time  there 
was  no  delay  in  unbarring  the  door. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SOLILOQUY,  AND  THE  CHARACTER,  OF  A 
RECLUSE. — THE  INTERRUPTION. 

"  Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear, 
Or  thrice  great  Hermes,  and  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato."— Milton:  Jl  Penseroso. 

As  Aram  assisted  the  beautiful  Madeline 
into  the  carriage — as  he  listened  to  her  sweet 
voice — as  he  marked  the  grateful  expression  of 
her  soft  eyes — as  he  felt  the  slight  yet  warm 
pressure  of  her  fairy  hand,  that  vague  sensa- 
tion of  delight  which  preludes  love  for  the  first 
time  in  his  sterile  and  solitary  life,  agitated  his 
breast.  Lester  held  out  his  hand  to  him  with 
a  frank  cordiality  which  the  scholar  could  not 
resist. 

"Do  not  let  us  be  strangers,  Mr.  Aram," 
said  he,  warmly.  ^'  It  is  not  often  that  I  press 
for  companionship  out  of  my  own  circle;  but 
in  your  company  I  should  find  pleasure  as  well 
as  instruction.  Let  us  break  the  ice  boldly^ 
and  at  once.  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-mor- 
row, and  Ellinor  shall  sing  to  us  in  the  even- 
ing." 

The  excuse  died  upon  Aram's  lips.  Another 
glance  at  Madeline  conquered  the  remains  of 
his  reserve:  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  he 
could  not  but  mark,  with  an  unfamiliar  emo- 
tion of  the  heart,  that  the  eyes  of  Madeline 
sparkled  as  he  did  so. 

With  an  abstracted  air,  and  arms  folded 
across  his  breast,  he  gazed  after  the  carriage 
till  the  winding  of  the  valley  snatched  it  from 
his  view.  He  then,  waking  from  his  revery 
with  a  start,  turned  into  the  house,  and  care- 
fully closing  and  barring  the  door,  mounted 
with  slow  steps  to  the  lofty  chamber,  with 
which,  the  better  to  indulge  his  astronomical 
researches,  he  had  crested  his  lonely  abode. 

It  was  now  night.  The  heavens  broadened 
round  him  in  all  the  loving  yet  august  tran- 
quillity of  the  season  and  the  hour;  the  stars 
bathed  the  living  atmosphere  with  a  solemn 
light;  and  above — about — around — 

"  The  holy  time  was  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration." 

He  looked  forth  upon  the  deep  and  ineffable 
stillness  of  the  night,  and  indulged  the  reflec- 
tions that  it  suggested. 
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"Ye  mystic  lights."  said  he,  soliloquizing: 
"worlds  upon  worlds — infinite — incalculable. 
Bright  defiers  of  rest  and  change,  rolling  for 
ever  above  our  petty  sea  of  mortality,  as,  wave 
after  wave,  we  fret  forth  our  little  life,  and  sink 
into  the  black  abyss; — can  we  look  upon  you, 
note  your  appointed  order,  and  your  unvarying 
courses,  and  not  feel  that  we  are,  indeed,  the 
poorest  puppets  of  an  all-pervading  and  resist- 
less destiny  ?  Shall  we  see  throughout  crea- 
tion each  marvel  fulfilling  its  pre-ordered  fate 
— no  wandering  from  its  orbit — no  variation  in 
its  seasons — and  yet  imagine  that  the  Arch- 
ordainer  will  hold  back  the  tides  He  has  sent 
from  their  unseen  source,  at  our  miserable  bid- 
ding? Shall  we  think  that  our  prayers  can 
avert  a  doom  woven  with  the  skein  of  events  ? 
To  change  a  particle  of  our  fate,  might  change 
the  destiny  of  millions  !  Shall  the  link  for- 
sake the  chain,  and  yet  the  chain  be  un- 
broken ?  Away,  then,  with  our  vague  repinings 
and  our  blind  demands.  All  must  walk 
onward  to  their  goal;  be  he  the  wisest  who 
looks  not  one  step  behind.  The  colors  of  our 
existence  were  doomed  before  our  birth — 
our  sorrows  and  our  crimes;  millions  of  ages 
back,  when  this  hoary  earth  was  peopled  by 
other  kinds,  yea,  ere  its  atoms  had  formed  one 
layer  of  its  present  soil,  the  eternal  and  all- 
seeing  Ruler  of  the  universe.  Destiny  or  God, 
had  here  fixed  the  moment  of  our  birth  and 
the  limits  of  our  career.  What,  then,  is  crime  ? 
— Fate  !    What  life  ? — Submission  !  " 

Such  were  the  strange  and  dark  thoughts 
which,  too'  familiar  to  his  musings,  now  ob- 
truded their  mournful  dogmas  on  his  mind. 
He  sought  a  fairer  subject  for  meditation,  and 
Madeline  Lester  rose  before  him. 

Eugene  Aram  was  a  man  whose  whole  life 
seer^ied  to  have  been  one  sacrifice  to  knowl- 
edge. What  is  termed  pleasure  had  no  attrac- 
tion for  him.  From  the  mature  manhood  at 
which  he  had  arrived,  he  looked  back  along  his 
youth,  and  recognized  no  youthful  folly.  Love 
he  had  hitherto  regarded  with  a  cold  though 
not  an  incurious  eye:  intemperance  had  never 
lured  him  to  a  momentary  self-abandonment. 
Even  the  innocent  relaxations  with  which  the 
austerest  minds  relieve  their  accustomed  toils, 
had  had  no  power  to  draw  him  from  his  be- 
loved researches.  The  delight  monstrari  di^i- 
to  ;  the  gratification  of  triumphant  wisdom;  the 
whispers  of  an  elevated  vanity;  existed  not  for 
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his  self-dependent  and  solitary  heart.  He  was 
one  of  those  earnest  and  high-wrought  enthu- 
siasts who  now  are  almost  extinct  upon  earth, 
and  whom  Romance  has  not  hitherto  attempted 
to  portray;  men  not  uncommon  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, who  were  devoted  to  knowledge  yet  dis- 
dainful of  its  fame;  who  lived  for  nothing  else 
than  to  learn. 

From  store  to  store,  from  treasure  to  treas- 
ure, they  proceeded  in  exulting  labor,  and  hav- 
ing accumulated  all,  they  bestowed  nought; 
they  were  the  arch-misers  of  the  wealth  of  let- 
ters. Wrapped  in  obscurity,  in  some  sheltered 
nook,  remote  from  the  great  stir  of  men,  they 
passed  a  life  at  once  unprofitable  and  glorious; 
the  least  part  of  what  they  ransacked  would 
appal  the  industry  of  a  modern  student,  yet 
the  most  superficial  of  modern  students  might 
effect  more  for  mankind.  They  lived  among 
oracles,  but  they  gave  none  forth.  And  yet, 
even  in  this  very  barrenness,  there  seems 
nothing  high;  it  was  a  rare  and  great  specta- 
cle— men,  living  aloof  from  the  roar  and  strife 
of  the  passions  that  raged  below,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  knowledge'which  is  our  puri- 
fication and  our  immortality  on  earth,  and  yet 
deaf  and  blind  to  the  allurements  of  the  van- 
ity which  generally  accompanies  research:  re- 
fusing the  ignorant  homage  of  their  kind, 
making  their  sublime  motive  their  only  meed, 
adoring  Wisdom  for  her  sole  sake,  and  set 
apart  in  the  populace  universe,  like  those  re- 
moter stars  which  interchange  no  light  with 
earth — gild  not  our  darkness,  and  color  not 
our  air. 

From  his  youth  to  the  present  period,  Aram 
had  dwelt  little  in  cities,  though  he  had  visited 
many,  yet  he  could  scarcely  be  called  ignorant 
of  mankind;  there  seems  something  intuitive 
in  the  science  which  teaches  us  the  knowledge 
of  our  race.  Some  men  emerge  from  their 
seclusion,  and  find,  all  at  once,  a  power  to 
dart  into  the  minds  and  drag  forth  the  motives 
of  those  they  see;  it  is  a  sort  of  second  sight, 
born  with  them,  not  acquired.  And  Aram,  it 
may" be,  rendered  yet  more  acute  by  his  pro- 
found and  habitual  investigations  of  our  meta- 
physical frame,  never  quitted  his  solitude  to 
mix  with  others,  without  penetrating  into  the 
broad  traits  or  prevalent  infirmities  their  char- 
acters possessed.  In  this,  indeed,  he  differed 
from  the  scholar  tribe,  and  even  in  abstraction 
was    mechanically   vigilant   and  observant. 
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Much  in  this  nature,  had  early  circumstances 
given  it  a  different  bias,  would  have  fitted  him 
for  wordly  superiority  and  command.  A  re- 
sistless energy,  an  unbroken  perseverance,  a 
profound,  and  scheming,  and  subtle  thought, 
a  genius  fertile  in  resources,  a  tongue  clothed 
with  eloquence — all,  had  his  ambition  so 
chosen,  might  have  given  him  the  same  empire 
over  the  physical,  that  he  had  now  attained 
over  the  intellectual  world. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  Aram  wanted  be- 
nevolence, but  it  was  dashed,  and  mixed  with 
a  certain  scorn:  the  benevolence  was  the  off- 
spring of  his  nature;  the  scorn  seemed  the  re- 
sult of  his  pursuits.  He  would  feed  the  birds 
from  his  window;  he  would  tread  aside  to 
avoid  the  worm  on  his  path;  were  one  of  his 
own  tribe  in  danger,  he  would  save  him  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life: — yet  in  his  heart  he  de- 
spised men,  and  believed  them  beyond  ameli- 
oration. Unlike  the  present  race  of  school- 
men, who-  incline  to  the  consoling  hope  of 
human  perfectibility,  he  saw  in  the  gloomy 
past  but  a  dark  prophecy  of  the  future.  As 
Napoleon  wept  over  one  wounded  soldier  in 
the  field  of  battle,  yet  ordered,  without  emo- 
tion, thousands  to  a  certain  death;  so  Aram 
would  have  sacrificed  himself  for  an  individ- 
ual, but  would  not  have  sacrificed  a  momen- 
tary gratification  for  his  race.  And  this  senti- 
ment towards  men,  at  once  of  high  disdain 
and  profound  despondency,  was  perhaps  the 
case  why  he  rioted  in  indolence  upon  his  ex- 
traordinary mental  wealth,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  either  to  dazzle  the  world  or  to 
serve  it. 

But  by  little  and  little  his  fame  had  broke 
forth  from  the  limits  with  which  he  would 
have  walled  it:  a  man  who  had  taught  him- 
self, under  singular  difficulties,  nearly  all  the 
languages  of  the  civilized  earth;  the  profound 
mathematician,  the  elaborate  antiquarian,  the 
abstruse  philologist,  uniting  with  his  graver 
lore  the  more  florid  accomplishments  of 
science,  from  the  scholastic  trifling  of  her- 
aldry to  the  gentle  learning  of  herbs'  and 
flowers,  could  scarcely  hope  for  utter  ob- 
scurity in  that  day  when  all  intellectual  ac- 
quirement was  held  in  high  honor,  and  its 
possessors  were  drawn  together  into  a  sort  of 
brotherhood  by  the  fellowship  of  their  pur- 
suits. And  though  Aram  gave  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  world  himself,  he  was  ever  willing 


to  communicate  to  others  any  benefit  or  honor 
derivable  from  his  researches.  On  the  altar 
of  science  he  kindled  no  light,  but  the  fragrant 
oil  in  the  lamps  of  his  more  pious  brethren  was 
largely  borrowed  from  his  stores.  From  al- 
most every  college  in  Europe  came  to  his  ob- 
scure abode  letters  of  acknowledgment  or 
inquiry;  and  few  foreign  cultivators  of  learn- 
ing visited  this  country  without  seeking  an 
interview  with  Aram. 

He  received  them  with  all  the  modesty  and 
the  courtesy  that  characterized  his  demeanor; 
but  it  was  noticeable  that  he  never  allowed 
these  interruptions  to  be  more  than  temporary. 
He  proffered  no  hospitality,  and  shrunk  back 
from  all  offers  of  friendship;  the  interview 
lasted  its  hour,  and  was  seldom  renewed. 
Patronage  was  not  less  distasteful  to  him  than 
sociality.  Some  occasional  visits  and  con- 
descensions of  the  great  he  had  received  with 
a  stern  haughtiness,  rather  than  his  habitual 
subdued  urbanity.  The  precise  amount  of  his 
fortune  was  not  known;  his  wants  were  so 
few,  that  what  would  have  been  poverty  to 
others  might  easily  have  been  competence  to 
him;  and  the  only  evidence  he  manifested  of 
the  command  of  money,  was  in  his  extended 
and  various  library. 

He  had  been  now  about  two  years  settled 
in  his  present  retreat.  Unsocial  as  he  was, 
every  one  in  the  neighborhood  loved  him; 
even  the  reserve  of  a  man  so  eminent,  arising 
as  it  was  supposed  to  do  from  a  painful 
modesty,  had  in  it  something  winning;  and 
he  had  been  known  to  evince,  on  great 
occasions,  a  charity  and  a  courage  in  the  ser- 
vice of  others  which  removed  from  the  seclu- 
sion of  his  habits  the  semblance  of  misan- 
thropy and  of  avarice.  The  peasant  threw 
kindly  pity  into  his  respectful  greeting,  as  in 
his  homeward  walk  he  encountered  the  pale 
and  thoughtful  student,  with  the  folded  arms 
and  downcast  eyes  which  characterized  the 
abstraction  of  his  mood;  and  the  village 
maiden,  as  she  courtseyed  by  him,  stole  a 
glance  at  his  handsome  but  melancholy  coun- 
tenance; and  told  her  sweetheart  she  was  cer- 
tain the  poor  scholar  had  been  crossed  in 
love  ! 

And  thus  passed  the  student's  life,  perhaps 
its  monotony  and  dulness  required  less  com- 
passion than  they  received:  no  man  can  judge 
of  the  happiness  of  another.    As  the  moon 
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plays  upon  the  waves,  and  seems  to  our  eyes 
to  favor  with  a  peculiar  beam  one  long  track 
amidst  the  waters,  leaving  the  rest  in  compara- 
tive obscurity;  yet  all  the  while,  she  is  no  nig- 
gard in  her  lustre — for  though  the  ray  s  that  meet 
not  our  eyes  seem  to  us  as  though  they  were 
not  yet  j-Zi^,  with  an  equal  and  unfavoring  loveli- 
ness, mirrors  herself  on  every  wave: — even  so, 
perhaps  happiness  falls  with  the  same  bright- 
ness and  power  over  the  whole  expanse  of  life, 
though  to  our  limited  eyes  it  seems  only  to 
rest  on  those  billows  from  which  the  ray  is  re- 
flected on  our  sight. 

From  his  contemplations,  of  whatsoever 
nature,  Aram  was  now  aroused  by  a  loud  sum- 
mons at  the  door; — the  clock  had  gone  eleven. 
Who,  at  that  late  hour,  when  the  whole  village 
was  buried  in  sleep,  could  demand  admittance  ? 
He  recollected  that  Madeline  had  said  the 
stranger  who  had  so  alarmed  them  had  inquired 
for  him;  at  that  recollection  his  cheek  sud- 
denly blanched,  but  again,  that  stranger  was 
surely  only  some  poor  traveller  who  had  heard 
of  his  wonted  charity,  and  had  called  to  solicit 
relief;  for  he  had  not  met  the  stranger  on  the 
road  to  Lester's  house,  and  he  had  naturally 
set  down  the  apprehensions  of  his  fair  visitants 
to  mere  female  timidity. 

Who  could  this  be  ?  No  humble  wayfarer 
would  at  that  hour  crave  assistance; — some 
disaster,  perhaps,  in  the  village  ?  From  his 
lofty  chamber  he  looked  forth  and  saw  the 
stars  watch  quietly  over  the  scattered  cottages 
and  the  dark  foliage  that  slept  breathlessly 
around.  All  was  still  as  death,  but  it  seemed 
the  stillness  of  innocence  and  security;  again  ! 
the  bell  again  !  He  thought  he  heard  his 
name  shouted  without;  he  strode  once  or  twice 
irresolutely  to  and  fro  the  chamber;  and  then 
his  step  grew  firm,  and  his  native  courage  re- 
turned. His  pistols  were  still  girded  round 
him;  he  looked  to  the  priming,  and  muttered 
some  incoherent  words;  he  then  descended  the 
stairs,  and  slowly  unbarred  the  door.  Without 
the  porch,  the  moonlight  full  upon  his  harsh 
features  and  sturdy  frame,  stood  the  ill- 
omened  traveller. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  DINNER  AT  THE  SQUIRE's  HALL. — A  CONVER- 
SATION BETWEEN  TWO  RETIRED  MEN  WITH 
DIFFERENT  OBJECTS  IN  RETIREMENT. — DIS- 
TURBANCE FIRST  INTRODUCED  INTO  A  PEACE- 
FUL FAMILY. 

"  Can  he  not  be  sociable  ?" — Troilus  and  Cressida. 

"  Subit  quippe  etiam  ipsius  inertiae  dulcedo;  et  invisa 
primo  de'sidia  postremo  amatur."* — Tacitus. 

"  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns." 

—  WiJtters  Tale. 

The  next  day,  faithful  to  his  appointment, 
Aram  arrived  at  Lester's.  The  good  squire  re- 
ceived him  with  a  warm  cordiality,  and  Made- 
line with  a  blush  and  a  smile  that  ought  to  have 
been  more  grateful  to  him  than  acknowledg- 
ments. She  was  still  a  prisoner  to  the  sofa,  but 
in  compliment  to  Aram,  the  sofa  was  wheeled 
into  the  hall  where  they  dined,  so  that  she  was 
not  absent  from  the  repast.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant room,  that  old  hall  !  Though  it  was  sum- 
mer— more  for  cheerfulness  than  warmth,  the 
log  burnt  on  the  spacious  hearth;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  latticed  windows  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  fresh  yet  sunny  air  stole  in,  rich 
from  the  embrace  of  the  woodbine  and  clema- 
tis, which  clung  around  the  casement. 

A  few  old  pictures  were  panelled  in  the  open 
wainscot;  and  here  and  there  the  horns  of  the 
mighty  stag  adorned  the  walls,  and  united  with 
the  cheeriness  of  comfort  associations  of  that 
of  enterprise.  The  good  old  board  was 
crowded  with  the  luxuries  meet  for  a  country 
squire.  The  speckled  trout,  fresh  from  the 
stream,  and  the  four-year-old  mutton  modestly 
disclaiming  its  own  excellent  merits,  by  affect- 
ing the  shape  and  assuming  the  adjuncts  of 
venison.  Then  for  the  confectionary, — it  was 
worthy  of  Ellinor,  to  whom  that  department 
generally  fell;  and  we  should  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised to  find,  though  we  venture  not  to  afiirm, 
that  its  delicate  fabrication  owed  more  to  her 
than  superintendence.  Then  the  ale,  and  the 
cider  with  rosemary  in  the  bowl,  were  incom- 
parable potations;  and  to  the  gooseberry  wine, 
which  would  have  filled  Mrs.  Primrose  with 


*  Forasmuch  as  the  very  sweetness  of  idleness  stealth- 
ily introduces  itself  into  the  mind,  and  the  sloth,  which 
was  at  first  hateful,  becomes  at  length  beloved. 
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envy,  was  added  the  more  generous  warmth  of 
port  which,  in  the  squire's  younger  days,  had 
been  the  talk  of  the  country,  and  which  had 
now  lost  none  of  its  attributes,  save  "  the 
original  brightness  "  of  its  color. 

But  (the  wine  excepted)  these  various  dain- 
ties met  with  slight  honor  from  their  abstem- 
ious guest;  and,  for  though  habitually  reserved 
he  was  rarely  gloomy,  they  remarked  that  he 
seemed  unusually  fitful  and  sombre  in  his 
mood.  Something  appeared  to  rest  upon  his 
mind,  from  which,  by  the  excitement  of  wine 
and  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence  more  ani- 
mated than  ordinary,  he  seemed  striving  to 
escape;  and  at  length,  he  apparently  suc- 
ceeded. Naturally  enough,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  curiosities  and  scenery  of  the 
country  round;  and  here  Aram  shone  wath  a 
peculiar  grace.  Vividly  alive  to  the  influences 
of  nature,  and  minutely  acquainted  with  its 
varieties,  he  invested  every  hill  and  glade  to 
which  remark  recurred  with  the  poetry  of  his 
descriptions;  and  from  his  research  he  gave 
even  scenes  the  most  familiar  a  charm  and  in- 
terest which  had  been  strange  to  them  till 
then.  To  this  stream  some  romantic  legend 
had  once  attached  itself,  long  forgotten  and 
now  revived; — that  moor,  so  barren  to  an  or- 
dinary eye,  was  yet  productive  of  some  rare 
and  curious  herb,  whose  properties  afforded 
scope  for  lively  description; — that  old  mound 
was  yet  rife  in  attraction  to  one  versed  in  an- 
tiquities, and  able  to  explain  its  origin,  and 
from  such  explanation  deduce  a  thousand 
classic  or  Celtic  episodes. 

No  subject  was  so  homely  or  so  trite,  but 
the  knowledge  that  had  neglected  nothing  was 
able  to  render  it  luminous  and  new.  And  as 
he  spoke,  the  scholar's  countenance  bright- 
ened, and  his  voice,  at  first  hestitating  and 
low,  compelled  the  attention  to  its  earnest  and 
winning  music.  Lester  himself,  a  man  who, 
in  his  long  retirement,  had  not  forgotten  the 
attractions  of  intellectual  society,  nor  even 
neglected  a  certain  cultivation  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  enjoyed  a  pleasure  that  he  had  not 
experienced  for  years.  The  gay  EUinor  was 
fascinated  into  admiration;  and  Madeline,  the 
most  silent  of  the  group,  drank  in  every  word, 
unconscious  of  the  sweet  poison  she  imbibed. 
Walter  alone  seemed  not  carried  away  by  the 
eloquence  of  their  guest.  He  preserved  an 
unadmiring  and  sullen  demeanor,  and  every  ^ 


now  and  then  regarded  Aram  with  looks  of 
suspicion  and  dislike.  This  was  more  re- 
markable when  the  men  were  left  alone;  and 
Lester,  in  surprise  and  anger,  darted  sig- 
nificant and  admonitory  glances  towards  his 
nephew,  which  at  length  seemed  to  rouse  him 
into  a  more  hospitable  bearing.  As  the  cool 
of  the  evening  now  came  on,  Lester  proposed 
to  Aram  to  enjoy  it  without,  previous  to  re- 
turning to  the  parlor,  to  which  the  ladies  had 
retired.  Walter  excused  himself  from  joining 
them.  The  host  and  the  guest  accordingly 
strolled  forth  alone. 

"Your  solitude,"  said  Lester,  smiling,  "  is 
far  deeper  and  less  broken  than  mine:  do  you 
never  find  it  irksome  ?  " 

Can  Humanity  be  at  all  times  contented  ?  " 
said  Aram.  "  No  stream,  howsoever  secret  or 
subterranean,  glides  on  in  eternal  tranquillity.'* 

^'  You  allow,  then,  that  you  feel  some  occa- 
sional desire  for  a  more  active  and  animated 
life?" 

"Nay,"  answered  Aram;  " that  is  scarcely 
a  fair  corollary  from  my  remark.  I  may,  at 
times,  feel  the  weariness  of  existence — the 
tedi2im  vitce:  but  I  know  well  that  the  cause 
is  not  to  be  remedied  by  a  change  from 
tranquillity  to  agitation.  The  objects  of  the 
great  world  are  to  be  pursued  only  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  passions.  The  passions  are  at 
once  our  masters  and  our  deceivers; — they  urge, 
us  onward,  yet  present  no  limit  to  our  prog- 
ress. The  farther  we  proceed,  the  more  dim 
and  shadowy  grows  the  goal.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  man  who  leads  the  life  of  the  world,  the 
life  of  the  passions,  ever  to  experience  content. 
For  the  life  of  the  passions  is  that  of  a  perpet- 
ual desire;  but  a  state  of  content  is  the  ab- 
sence of  all  desire.  Thus  philosophy  has  be- 
come another  name  for  mental  quietude;  and- 
all  wisdom  points  to  a  life  of  intellectual  in- 
difference, as  the  happiest  which  earth  can  be- 
stow." 

"This  may  be  true  enough,"  said  Lester,  re- 
luctantly; "but  " 

"  But  what  ?  " 

"  A  something  at  our  hearts — a  secret  voice 
— an  involuntary  impulse — rebels  against  it, 
and  points  to  action — action,  as  the  true  sphere 
of  man." 

A  slight  smile  curved  the  lip  of  the  student:, 
he  avoided,  however,  the  argument,,  aad  re- 
marked,— 
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"  Yet,  if  you  think  so,  the  world  lies  before 
you:  why  not  return  to  it  ?  " 

"  Because  constant  habit  is  stronger  than 
occasional  impulse;  and  my  seclusion,  after 
all,  has  its  sphere  of  action — has  its  object." 

"  All  seclusion  has." 

"  All  ?  Scarcely  so;  for  me,  I  have  my  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  my  children." 

"And  mine  is  in  my  books." 

"And  engaged  in  your  object,  does  not  the 
whisper  of  Fame  ever  animate  you  with  the 
desire  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  and  receive 
the  homage  that  would  await  you  ?  " 

"Listen  to  me,"  replied  Aram.  "When  I 
was  a  boy,  I  went  once  to  a  theatre.  The  trag. 
edy  of  Hamlet  was  performed ;  a  play  full  of  the 
noblest  thoughts,  the  subtlest  morality.  The 
audience  listened  with  attention,  with  admira- 
tion, with  applause.  I  said  to  myself,  when 
the  curtain  fell,  '  It  must  be  a  glorious  thing 
to  obtain  this  empire  over  men's  intellects 
and  emotions.'  But  now  an  Italian  mounte- 
bank appeared  on  the  stage, — a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary personal  strength  and  sleight  of 
hand.  He  performed  a  variety  of  juggling 
tricks,  and  distorted  his  body  into  a  thousand 
surprising  and  unnatural  postures.  The  audi- 
ence were  transported  beyond  themselves:  if 
they  had  felt  delight  in  Hamlet,  they  glowed 
with  rapture  at  the  mountebank:  they  had 
listened  with  attention  to  the  lofty  thought, 
but  they  were  snatched  from  themselves  by 
the  mar^'el  of  the  strange  posture.  '  Enough,' 
said  I;  'I  correct  my  former  notion.  Where 
is  the  glory  of  ruling  men's  minds,  and  com- 
manding their  admiration,  when  a  greater  en- 
thusiasm is  excited  by  mere  bodily  agility 
than  was  kindled  by  the  most  wonderful  em- 
anations of  a  genius  little  less  than  divine  ? ' 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  impression  of  that 
evening." 

Lester  attempted  to  combat  the  truth  of  the 
illustration,  and  thus  conversing,  they  passed 
on  through  the  village  green,  when  the  gaunt 
form  of  Corporal  Bunting  arrested  their  prog- 
ress. 

"  Beg  pardon,  squire,"  said  he,  with  a  mili- 
tary salute;  "beg  pardon,  your  honor,"  bow- 
ing to  Aram;  "but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you, 
squire,  'bout  the  rent  of  the  bit  cot  yonder: 
times  very  hard — pay  scarce — and  " 

"You  desire  a  little  delay,  Bunting,  eh  ? — 
Well,  well,  we'll  see  about  it;  look  up  at  the 


hall  to-morrow.  Mr.  Walter,  I  know,  wants 
to  consult  you  about  letting  the  water  from  the 
great  pond,  and  you  must  give  us  your  opinion 
of  the  new  brewing." 

"Thank  your  honor,  thank  you;  much 
obliged,  I'm  sure.  I  hope  your  honor  liked 
the  trout  I  sent  up.  Beg  pardon.  Master 
Aram,  mayhap  you  would  condescend  to  ac- 
cept a  few  fish,  now  and  then;  they're  very 
fine  in  these  streams,  as  you  probably  know; 
if  you  please  to  let  me,  I'll  send  some  up  by 
the  old  'oman  to-morrow,  that  is,  if  the  day's 
cloudy  a-bit." 

The  scholar  thanked  the  good  Bunting  and 
would  have  proceeded  onward,  but  the  cor- 
poral  was  in  a  familiar  mood. 

"  Beg  pardon,  beg  pardon,  but  strange-look- 
ing dog  here  last  evening — asked  after  you — 
said  you  were  old  friend  of  his — trotted  off  in 
your  direction — hope  all  was  right,  master  ? — 
augh  I  " 

"All  right!"  repeated  Aram,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  corporal,  who  had  concluded  his 
speech  with  a  significant  wink,  and  pausing  a 
full  moment  before  he  continued;  then,  as  if 
satisfied  with  his  survey,  he  added, — 

"Ay,  ay,  I  know  whom  you  mean:  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  me  some  years  ago. 
So  you  saw  him  !  What  said  he  to  you — of 
me  ? " 

"  Augh  I  little  enough,  Master  Aram:  he 
seemed  to  think  only  of  satisfying  his  own 
appetite:  said  he'd  been  a  soldier." 

"  A  soldier  ! — true  !  " 

"  Never  told  me  the  regiment,  though; — 
shy  ! — did  he  ever  desert,  pray,  your  honor  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Aram,  turning 
away.  "  I  know  little,  very  little,  about  him  !  " 
He  was  going  away,  but  stopped  to  add — 
"The  man  called  on  me  last  night  for  assist- 
ance; the  lateness  of  the  hour  a  little  alarmed 
me.  I  gave  him  what  I  could  afford,  and  he 
has  now  proceeded  on  his  journey." 

"  Oh,  then,  he  won't  take  up  his  quarters 
hereabouts,  your  honor?"  said  the  corporal, 
inquiringly. 

"No,  no;  good  evening." 

"  What  I  this  singular  stranger,  who  so 
frightened  my  poor  girls,  is  really  known  to 
you  I  "  said  Lester,  in  surprise:  "  pray  is  he 
as  formidable  as  he  seemed  to  them  ?  " 

"  Scarcely,"  said  Aram,  with  great  com- 
posure; "  he  has  been  a  wild  roving  fellow  all 
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his  iife,  but — but  there  is  a  little  real  harm  in 
him.  He  is  certainly  ill-favored  enough  to 
— "  here,  interrupting  himself,  and  breaking 
into  a  new  sentence,  Aram  added:  "but  at  all 
events  he  will  frighten  your  nieces  no  more — 
he  has  proceeded  on  his  journey  northward. 
And  now,  yonder  lies  my  way  home.  Good 
evening."  The  abruptness  of  this  farewell  did 
indeed  take  Lester  by  surprise. 

"  Why,  you  will  not  leave  me  yet.  The 
young  ladies  expect  your  return  to  them  for 
an  hour  or  so  !  What  will  they  think  of  such 
desertion  ?  No,  no,  come  back,  my  good 
friend,  and  suffer  me  by  and  by  to  walk  some 
part  of  the  way  home  with  you." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Aram,  I  must  leave 
you  now.  As  to  the  ladies,"  he  added,  with  a 
faint  smile,  half  in  melancholy,  half  in  scorn, 
"1  am  not  one  whom  they  could  miss; — for^ 
give  me  if  I  seem  unceremonious.  Adieu." 

Lester  at  first  felt  a  little  offended,  but  when 
he  recalled  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  scholar, 
he  saw  that  the  only  way  to  hope  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  society  which  had  so  pleased 
him,  was  to  indulge  Aram  at  first  in  his  unso- 
cial inclinations,  rather  than  annoy  him  by  a 
troublesome  hospitality;  he  therefore,  without 
further  discourse,  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
they  parted. 

When  Lester  regained  the  little  parlor,  he 
found  his  nephew  sitting,  silent  and  discon- 
tented, by  the  window.  Madeline  had  taken 
up  a  book,  and  Ellinor,  in  an  opposite  corner, 
was  plying  her  needle  with  an  air  of  earnest- 
ness and  quiet,  very  unlike  her  usual  playful 
and  cheerful  vivacity.  There  was  evidently  a 
cloud  over  the  group;  the  good  Lester  regarded 
them  with  a  searching,  yet  kindly  eye. 

*'  And  what  has  happened  ? "  said  he:  some- 
thing of  mighty  import,  I  am  sure,  or  I  should 
have  heard  my  pretty  Ellinor's  merry  laugh 
long  before  I  crossed  the  threshold." 

Ellinor  colored  and  sighed,  and  worked 
faster  than  ever.  Walter  threw  open  the  win- 
dow, and  whistled  a  favorite  air  quite  out  of 
tune.  Lester  smiled,  and  seated  himself  by 
his  nei)hew. 

"Well,  Walter,"  said  he,  "I  feel,  for  the 
first  time  these  ten  years,  that  I  have  a  right 
to  scold  you.  What  on  earth  could  make  you 
so  inhospitable  to  your  uncle's  guest  ?  You 
eyed  the  poor  student,  as  if  you  wished  him 
among  the  books  of  Alexandria  !  " 


"  I  would  he  were  burnt  with  them  ! "  aa 
swered  Walter,  sharply.  "  He  seems  to  have 
added  the  black  art  to  his  other  accomplish^ 
ments,  and  bewitched  my  fair  cousins  here 
into  a  forgetfulness  of  all  but  himself." 

Not  me  !  "  said  Ellinor  eagerly,  and  look- 
ing up. 

"No,  not  you,  that's  true  enough;  you  are 
too  just,  too  kind; — it  is  a  pity  that  Madeline 
is  not  more  like  you." 

"My  dear  Walter,"  said  Madeline,  "what is 
the  matter?  You  accuse  me  of  what?  being 
attentive  to  a  man  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
hear  without  attention  !  " 

"  There  !  "  cried  Walter,  passionately;  "  you 
confess  it.  And  so  for  a  stranger, — a  cold, 
vain,  pedantic  egotist,  you  can  shut  your  ears 
and  heart  to  those  who  have  known  and  loved 
you  all  your  life;  and — and  " 

"  Vain  !  "  interrupted  Madeline,  unheeding 
the  latter  part  of  Walters  address. 

"  Pedantic  !  "  repeated  her  father. 

"  Yes  !  I  say  vain,  pedantic  !  "  cried  Wal- 
ter, working  himself  into  a  passion.  "  What 
on  earth  but  the  love  of  display  could  make 
him  monopolize  the  whole  conversation  ? — 
What  but  pendantry  could  make  him  bring  out 
those  anecdotes,  and  allusions,  and  descrip- 
tions, or  whatever  you  call  them,  respecting 
every  old  wall  or  stupid  plant  in  the  country  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  you  guilty  of  meanness 
before,"  said  Lester  gravely. 

"  Meanness  !  " 

"Yes  !  for  is  it  not  mean  to  be  jealous  of 
superior  acquirements,  instead  of  admiring 
them  ?  " 

"  What  has  been  the  use  of  those  acquire- 
ments ?  Has  he  benefited  mankind  by  them  ? 
Show  me  the  poet — the  historian — the  orator, 
and  I  will  yield  to  none  of  you;  no,  not  to 
Madeline  herself,  in  homage  of  their  genius: 
but  the  mere  creature  of  books — the  dry  and 
sterile  collector  of  other  men's  learning — no — 
no.  What  should  I  admire  in  such  a  machine 
of  literature,  except  a  waste  of  perserverance  ? 
— And  Madeline  calls  him  handsome,  too  !  " 

At  this  sudden  turn  from  declamation  to 
reproach,  Lester  laughed  outright;  and  his 
nephew,  in  high  anger,  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"Who  couid  have  thought  Walter  so  fool- 
ish ? "  said  Madeline. 

"Nay,"  observed  Ellinor  gently,  "it  is  the 
folly  of  a  kind  heart,  after  all.    He  feels  sore 
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at  our  seeming  to  prefer  another — I  mean 
another's  conversation — to  his  !  " 

Lester  turned  round  in  his  chair,  and  re- 
garded with  a  serious  look  the  faces  of  both 
sisters. 

My  dear  Ellinor,"  said  he,  when  he  had 
finished  his  survey, you  are  a  kind  girl — come 
and  kiss  me  !  " 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE   STUDENT.  —  A  SUMMER 

SCENE. — Aram's  conversation  with  Wal- 
ter, AND  SUBSEQUENT  COLILOQUY  WITH  HIM- 
SELF. 

The  soft  season,  the  firmament  serene, 

The  loun  illuminate  air,  and  firth  amene 

The  silver  scalit  fishes  on  the  grete 

O'er-thwart  clear  streams  sprinkillond  for  the  heat." 

Gawin  Douglas. 

 "  Ilia  subter 

Caecum  vulnus  habes;  sed  lato  balteus  auro 
Praetegit."  *— Persius. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  the  -family  of 
the  manor-house  encountered  Aram  again. 
The  old  woman  came  once  or  twice  to  present 
the  inquiries  of  her  master  as  to  Miss  Lester's 
accident;  but  Aram  himself  did  not  appear. 
This  want  of  interest  certainly  offended  Mad- 
eline, although  she  still  drew  upon  herself 
Walter's  displeasure,  by  disputing  and  resent- 
ing the  unfavorable  strictures  on  the  scholar, 
in  which  that  young  gentleman  delighted  to 
indulge.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  days 
passed  without  maturing  the  acquaintance 
which  Walter  had  disapproved,  the  youth  re- 
laxed in  his  attacks,  and  seemed  to  yield  to  the 
remonstrances  of  his  uncle. 

Lester  had,  indeed,  conceived  an  especial  in- 
clination towards  the  recluse.  Any  man  of 
reflection,  who  has  lived  for  some  time  alone, 
and  who  suddenly  meets  with  one  who  calls 
forth  in  him,  and  without  labor  or  contradic- 
tion, the  thoughts  which  have  sprung  up  in  his 
solitude,  scarcely  felt  in  their  growth,  will 
comprehend  the  new  zest,  the  awakening,  as 
it  were,  of  the  mind,  which  Lester  found  in  the 
conversation  of  Eugene  Aram.  His  solitary 
walk  (for  his  nephew  had  the  separate  pursuits 
of  youth)  appeared  to  him  more  dull  than  be- 

*  You  have  a  wound  deep  hidden  in  your  heart — but 
the  broad  belt  of  gold  conceals  it. 


fore;  and  he  longed  to  renew  an  intercourse 
which  had  given  to  the  monotony  of  his  life 
both  variety  and  relief.  He  called  twice  upon 
Aram,  but  the  student  was,  or  affected  to  be, 
from  home;  and  an  invitation  that  Lester  sent 
him,  though  couched  in  friendly  terms,  was, 
but  with  great  semblance  of  kindness,  refused. 

"  See,  Walter,"  said  Lester,  disconcerted  as 
he  finished  reading  the  refusal — see  what 
your  rudeness  has  effected.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  Aram  (evidently  a  man  of  sus- 
ceptible as  well  as  retired  mind)  observed  the 
coldness  of  your  manner  towards  him,  and 
that  thus  J^'^7/^  have  deprived  me  of  the  only  so- 
ciety which,  in  this  wilderness  of  boors  and 
savages,  gave  me  any  gratification." 

Walter  replied  apologetically,  but  his  uncle 
turned  away  with  a  greater  appearance  of  an- 
ger than  his  placid  features  were  wont  to  ex- 
hibit; and  Walter,  cursing  the  innocent  cause 
of  his  uncle's  displeasure  towards  him,  took 
up  his  fishing-rod  and  went  out  alone,  in  no 
happy  or  exhilarated  mood. 

It  was  waxing  towards  eve — an  hour  espe- 
cially lovely  in  the  month  of  June,  and  not 
without  reason  favored  by  the  angler.  Walter 
sauntered  across  the  rich  and  fragrant  fields, 
and  came  soon  into  a  sheltered  valley,  through 
which  the  brooklet  wound  its  shadowy  way. 
Along  the  margin,  the  grass  sprung  up  long 
and  matted,  and  profuse  with  a  thousand  weeds 
and  flowers — the  children  of  the  teeming  June. 
Here  the  ivy-leafed  bell-flower,  and  not  far 
from  it  the  common  enchanter's  night-shade, 
the  silver  weed,  and  the  water-aven;  and  by 
the  hedges  that  now  and  then  neared  the  water, 
the  guelder  rose,  and  the  white  briony,  over- 
running the  thicket  with  its  emerald  leaves  and 
luxuriant  flowers.  And  here  and  there,  silver- 
ing the  bushes,  the  elder  offered  its  snowy 
tribute  to  the  summer.  All  the  insect  youth 
were  abroad,  with  their  bright  wings  and  glanc- 
ing motion;  and  from  the  lower  depths  of  the 
bushes  the  blackbird  darted  across,  or  higher 
and  unseen  the  first  cuckoo  of  the  eve  began 
its  continuous  and  mellow  note.  All  this 
cheeriness  and  gloss  of  life,  which  enamour  us 
with  the  few  bright  days  of  the  English  sum- 
mer, make  the  poetry  in  an  angler's  life,  and 
convert  every  idler  at  heart  into  a  moralist, 
and  not  a  gloomy  one,  for  the  time. 

Softened  by  the  quiet  beauty  and  voluptu- 
ousness around  him,  Walter's  thoughts  assumed 
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a  more  gentle  dye,  and  he  broke  out  into  the 
old  lines — 

•  "  Sweet  day,  so  soft,  so  calm,  so  bright; 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky," 

as  he  dipped  his  line  ito  the  current,  and  drew 
it  across  the  shadowy  hollows  beneath  the 
bank.  The  river-Gods  were  not,  however,  in 
a  favorable  mood,  and  after  waiting  in  vain 
for  some  time,  in  a  spot  in  which  he  was  usu- 
ally successful,  he  proceeded  slowly  along  the 
margin  of  the  brooklet,  crushing  the  reeds  at 
every  step,  into  that  fresh  and  delicious  odor, 
which  furnished  Bacon  with  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  comparisons. 

He  thought  as  he  proceeded,  that  beneath 
a  tree  that  overhung  the  waters  in  the  narrow- 
est part  of  their  channel,  he  heard  a  voice, 
and  as  he  approached  he  recognized  it  as 
Aram's.  A  curve  in  the  stream  brought  him 
close  by  the  spot,  and  he  saw  the  student  half- 
reclined  beneath  the  tree,  and  muttering,  but 
at  broken  intervals,  to  himself. 

The  words  were  so  scattered,  that  Walter 
did  not  trace  their  clue;  but  involuntarily  he 
stopped  short,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  solilo- 
quist: and  Aram,  suddenly  turning  round,  be- 
held him.  A  fierce  and  abrupt  change  broke 
over  the  the  scholar's  countenance;  his  cheek 
grew  now  pale,  now  flushed;  and  his  brows 
knit  over  his  flashing  and  dark  eyes  with  an 
intent  anger,  that  was  the  more  withering,  from 
its  contrast  to  the  usual  calmness  of  his  fea- 
tures. Walter  drew  back,  but  Aram,  stalk- 
ing directly  up  to  him,  gazed  into  his  face, 
as  if  he  would  read  his  very  soul. 

"  What  !  eavesdropping  ?  "  said  he,  with  a 
ghastly  smile.  "  You  overheard  me,  did  you  ? 
Well,  well,"  what  said  I? — what  said  I?" 
Then  pausing,  and  noting  that  Walter  did  not 
reply,  he  stamped  his  foot  violently,  and  grind- 
ing his  teeth,  repeated  in  a  smothered  tone, 
— "  Boy  1  what  said  I  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Aram,"  said  Walter,  "  you  forget 
yourself.  I  am  not  one  to  play  the  listener, 
more  especially  to  the  learned  ravings  of  a 
man  who  can  conceal  nothing  I  care  to  know 
Accident  brought  me  hither." 

"What  !  surely — surely  I  spoke  aloud,  did 
I  not  ?— did  I  not  ?  " 

"  You  did,  but  so  incoherently  and  indis- 
tinctly, that  I  did  not  profit  by  your  indiscre- 
tion.   I  cannot  plagiarize,  I  assure  you,  from 


any  scholastic  designs  you  might  have  been 
giving  vent  to." 

Aram  looked  on  him  for  a  mom.ent,  and 
then  breathing  heavily,  turned  away. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said;  "  I  am  a  poor,  half- 
crazed  man;  much  study  has  unnerved  me;  I 
should  never  live  but  with  my  own  thoughts: 
forgive  me,  sir,  I  pray  you." 

Touched  by  the  sudden  contrition  of  Aram's 
manner,  Walter  forgot,  not  only  his  pres- 
ent displeasure,  but  his  general  dislike;  he 
stretched  forht  his  hand  to  the  student,  and 
hastened  to  assure  him  of  his  ready  forgive- 
ness. Aram  sighed  deeply  as  he  pressed  the 
young  man's  hand,  and  Walter  saw,  with  sur- 
prise and  emotion,  that  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears. 

"Ah!"  said  Aram,  gently  shaking  his 
head,  "  it  is  a  hard  life  we  book-men  lead  ! 
Not  for  us  is  the  bright  face  of  noon-day  or 
the  smile  of  woman,  the  gay  unbending  of  the 
heart,  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump; 
the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  life. 
Our  enjoyments  are  few  and  calm;  our  labor 
constant ;^  but  that  is  not  the  evil,  sir? — the 
body  avenges  its  own  neglect.  We  grow  old 
before  our  time;  we  wither  up;  the  sap  of 
youth  shrinks  from  our  veins;  there  is  no 
bound  in  our  step.  We  look  about  us  with 
dimned  eyes,  and  our  breath  grows  short  and 
thick,  and  pains,  and  coughs,  and  shooting 
aches,  come  upon  us  at  night:  it  is  a  bitter 
life — a  bitter  life — a  joyless  life.  I  would  I 
had  never  commenced  it.  And  yet  the  harsh 
world  scowls  upon  us:  our  nerves  are  broken, 
and  they  wonder  why  we  are  querulous;  our 
blood  curdles,  and  they  ask  why  we  are  not 
gay;  our  brain  grows  dizzy  and  indistinct  (as 
with  me  just  now),  and  shrugging  their  shoul- 
ders, they  whisper  their  neighbors  that  we  are 
mad.  I  wish  I  had  worked  at  the  plough,  and 
known  sleep,  and  loved  mirth — and — and  not 
been  what  I  am." 

As  the  student  uttered  the  last  sentence,  he 
bowed  his  head,  and  a  few  tears  stole  silently 
down  his  cheek.  Walter  was  greatly  affected 
— it  took  him  by  surprise;  nothing  in  Aram's 
ordinary  demeanor  betrayed  any  facility  to 
emotion;  and  he  conveyed  to  all  the  idea  of  a 
man,  if  not  proud,  at  least  cold. 

"  You  do  not  suffer  bodily  pain,  I  trust  ?  " 
asked  Walter  soothingly. 

"Pain  does  not  conquer  me,"  said  Aram, 
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slowly  recovering  himself.  I  am  not  melted 
by  that  which  I  would  fain  despise.  Young 
man,  I  wronged  you — you  have  forgiven  me. 
Well,  well,  we  will  say  no  more  on  that  head; 
it  is  past  and  pardoned.  Your  uncle  has  been 
kind  to  me,  and  I  have  not  returned  his  advan- 
ces; you  shall  tell  him  why.  I  have  lived 
thirteen  years  by  myself,  and  I  have  contracted 
strange  ways  and  many  humors  not  common 
to  the  world — you  have  seen  an  example  of 
this.  Judge  for  yourself  if  I  be  fit  for  the 
smoothness,  and  confidence,  and  ease  of  social 
intercourse;  I  am  not  fit,  I  feel  it  !  I  am 
doomed  to  be  alone;  tell  your  uncle  this — tell 
him  to  suffer  me  to  live  so  I  I  am  grateful 
for.  his  goodness — I  know  his  motives — but  I 
have  a  certain  pride  of  mind;  I  cannot  bear 
sufferance — I  loathe  indulgence.  Nay,  inter- 
rupt me  not,  I  beseech  you.  Look  round  on 
Nature — behold  the  only  company  that  hum- 
bles me  not — except  the  dead  whose  souls 
speak  to  us  from  the  immorality  of  books. 
These  herbs  at  your  feet,  I  know  their  secrets 
— I  watch  the  mechanism  of  their  life;  the 
winds — they  have  taught  me  their  language; 
the  stars — I  have  unravelled  their  mysteries; 
and  these,  the  creatures  and  ministers  of  God 
— these  I  offend  not  by  my  mood — to  them  I 
utter  my  thoughts,  and  break  forth  into  my 
dreams,  without  reserve  and  without  fear. 
But  men  disturb  me — I  have  nothing  to  learn 
from  them — I  have  no  wish  to  confide  in  them; 
they  cripple  the  wild  liberty  w^hich  has  become 
to  me  a  second  nature.  What  its  shell  is  to ! 
the  tortoise,  solitude  has  become  to  me — my ; 
protection;  nay,  my  life  I  " 

"  But,"  said  Walter,  "  with  us,  at  least,  you 
would  not  have  to  dread  restraint;  you  might 
come  when  you  would;  be  silent  or  converse, 
according  to  your  will." 

Aram  smiled  faintly,  but  made  no  imme- 
diate reply. 

"  So,  you  have  been   angling  !  "  he  said,  i 
after  a  short  pause,  and  as  if  willing  to  change 
the  thread  of  conversation.    "  Fie  !  it  is  a 
treacherous  pursuit;  it  encourages  man's  worst 
propensities — cruelty  and  deceit." 

"  I  should  have  thought  a  lover  of  Nature 
would  have  been  more  indulgent  to  a  pastime 
which  introduces  us  to  her  most  quiet  re- 
treats." 

"  And  cannot  Nature  alone  tempt  you  with- 
out need  of  such  allurements  ?    What  \  that 


crisped  and  winding  stream,  with  flowers  on 
its  very  tide — the  water-violet  and  the  water- 
lily — these  silent  brakes — the  cool  of  the 
gathering  evening — the  still  and  luxuriance  of 
the  universal  life  around  you;  are  not  these 
enough  of  themselves  to  tempt  you  forth  ?  If 
not,  go  to  ! — your  excuse  is  hypocrisy." 

I  am  used  to  these  scenes,"  replied  Wal- 
ter; I  am  weary  of  the  thoughts  they  pro- 
duce in  me,  and  long  for  any  diversion  or  ex- 
citement." 

Ay,  ay,  young  man  !  The  mind  is  rest- 
less at  your  age:  have  a  care.  Perhaps  you 
long  to  visit  the  world — to  quit  these  obscure 
haunts  which  you  are  fatigued  in  admiring?  " 

It  may  be  so,"  said  Walter,  with  a  slight 
sigh.  I  should  at  least  like  to  visit  our  great 
capital,  and  note  the  contrast;  I  should  come 
back,  I  imagine,  with  a  greater  zest  to  these 
scenes." 

Aram  laughed.  "  My  friend,"  said  he, 
"  when  men  have  once  plunged  into  the  great 
sea  of  human  toil  and  passion,  they  soon  wash 
away  all  love  and  zest  for  innocent  enjoyments. 
What  once  was  a  soft  retirement,  will  become 
the  most  intolerable  monotony;  the  gaming  of 
social  existence — the  feverish  and  desperate 
chances  of  honor  and  wealth,  upon  which  the 
men  of  cities  set  their  hearts,  render  all  pur- 
suits less  exciting,  utterly  insipid  and  dull. 
The  brook  and  the  angle — ha  !  ha  ! — these 
are  not  occupations  for  men  who  have  once 
battled  with  the  world." 

I  "  I  can  forego  them,  then,  without  regret," 
;  said  Walter,  with  the  sanguineness  of  his  years. 
Aram  looked  upon  him  wistfully;  the  bright 
eye,  the  healthy  cheek,  and  vigorous  frame  of 
the  youth,  suited  with  his  desire  to  seek  the 
conflict  of  his  kind,  and  gave  a  natural  grace 
to  his  ambition  which  was  not  without  interest, 
even  to  the  recluse. 

''Poor  boy!"  said  he,  mournfully,  ''how 
i  gallantly  the  ship  leaves  the  port;  how  worn 
and  battered  it  will  return  ! " 

When  they  parted,  Walter  returned  slowly 
homewards,  filled  with  pity  for  the  singular 
man  whom  he  had  seen  so  strangely  over- 
powdered;    and  wondering  how  suddenly  his 
i  mind  had  lost  its  former  rancour  to  the  stu- 
dent.    Yet  there  mingled  even  with  these 
I  kindly  feelings  a  little   displeasure   at  the 
j  superior  tone  which  Aram  had  unconsciously 
;  adopted  towards  him;  and  to  which,  from  any 
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one,  the  high  spirit  of  the  young  man  was  not 
readily  willing  to  submit. 

Meanwhile,  the  student  continued  his  path 
along  the  water  side,  and  as,  with  his  gliding 
step  and  musing  air,  he  roamed  onward,  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  a  form  more  suited  to 
the  deep  tranquillity  of  the  scene.  Even  the 
wild  birds  seemed  to  feel,  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
that  in  him  there  was  no  cause  for  fear;  and 
did  not  stir  from  the  turf  that  neighbored,  or 
the  spray  that  overhung,  his  path. 

"So,"  said  he,  soliloquizing,  but  not  with- 
out casting  frequent  and  jealous  glances 
round  him,  and  in  a  murmur  so  indistinct  as 
would  have  been  inaudible  even  to  a  listener 
— so,  I  was  not  overheard, — well,  I  must 
cure  myself  of  this  habit;  our  thoughts,  like 
nuns,  ought  not  to  go  abroad  without  a  veil. 
Ay,  this  tone  will  not  betray  me;  I  will  pre- 
serve its  tenor,  for  I  can  scarcely  altogether 
renounce  my  sole  confidant  —  self;  and 
thought  seems  more  clear  when  uttered  even 
thus.  'Tis  a  fine  youth  !  full  of  the  impulse 
and  daring  of  his  years;  /  was  never  so  young 
at  heart.  I  was — nay,  what  matters  it  ?  Who 
is  answerable  for  his  nature  ?  Who  can  say, 
— *  I  controlled  all  the  circumstances  which 
made  me  what  I  am  ? '  Madeline, — heavens  ! 
did  I  bring  on  myself  this  temptation?  Have 
I  not  fenced  it  from  me  throughout  all  my 
youth,  when  my  brain  did  at  moments  forsake 
me,  and  the  veins  did  bound  ?  And  now,  when 
the  yellow  hastens  on  the  green  of  life;  now, 
for  the  first  time,  this  emotion — this  weakness 
— and  for  whom  ?  One  I  have  lived  with — 
known — beneath  whose  eyes  I  have  passed  ' 
through  all  the  fine  gradations,  from  liking  to  | 
love,  from  love  to  passion?  No;  one,  whom  I 
I  have  seen  but  little;  who,  it  is  true,  arrested  ! 
my  eye  at  the  first  glance  it  caught  of  her  two 
years  since,  but  to  whom,  till  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  I  have  scarcely  spoken  !  Her 
voice  rings  in  my  ear,  her  look  dwells  on  my  j 
heart;  when  I  sleep  she  is  with  me:  when  I  ! 
wake  I  am  haunted  by  her  image. 

"Strange,  strange  I    Is  love,  then,  after  all,  i 
the  sudded  passion  which  in  every  age  poetry  : 
has  termed  it,  though  till  now  my  reason  has  ; 
disbelieved  the  notion?  ....    And  now, 
what  is  the  question  ?    To  resist,  or  to  yield. 
Her  father  invites  me,  courts  me;  and  I  stand 
aloof  !    Will  this  strength,  this  forbearance, 
last  ? — Shall  I  encourage  my  mind  to  this  de- 


cision ?  "  Here  Aram  paused  abruptly,  and 
then  renewed:  "  It  is  true  !  I  ought  to  weave 
my  lot  with  none.  Memory  sets  me  apart  and 
alone  in  the  world;  it  seems  unnatural  to  me 
— a  thought  of  dread — to  bring  another  being 
to  my  solitude,  to  set  an  everlasting  watch  on 
my  uprisings  and  my  downsittings;  to  invite 
eyes  to  my  face  when  I  sleep  at  nights,  and 
ears  to  every  word  that  may  start  unbidden 
from  my  lips.  But  if  the  watch  be  the  watch 
of  love — away  !  does  love  endure  for  ever  ? 
He  who  trusts  to  Avoman,  trusts  to  the  type  of 
change.  Affection  may  turn  to  hatred,  fond- 
ness to  loathing,  anxiety  to  dread:  and,  at  the 
best,  woman  is  weak — she  is  the  mmion  to  her 
impulses.  Enough;  I  will  steel  my  soul^ — 
shut  up  the  avenues  of  sense, — brand  with  the 
scathing-iron  these  yet  green  and  soft  emo- 
tions of  lingering  youth, — and  freeze,  and 
chain,  and  curdle  up  feeling,  and  heart,  and 
manhood  into  ice  and  age  !  " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  POWER  OF  LOVE  OVER  THE  RESOLUTION  OF 
THE  STUDENT.  ARAM  BECOMES  A  FRE- 
QUENT GUEST  AT  THE  MANOR-HOUSE. — A 
WALK. — CONVERSATION  WITH  DAME  DARK- 
MANS. — HER     HISTORY.  POVERTY     AND  ITS 

EFFECTS. 

"  Mad.  Then,  as  Time  won  thee  frequent  to  our 
hearth, 

Didst  thou  not  breathe,  like  dreams,  into  my  soul,. 

Nature's  more  gentle  secrets,  the  sweet  lore 

Of  the  green  herb  and  the  bee-worshipped  flower? 

And  when  deep  Night  did  o'er  the  nether  Earth 

Diffuse  meek  quiet,  and  the  Heart  of  Heaven 

With  love  grew  breathless — didst  thou  not  unroll 

The  volume  of  the  weird  Chaldean  stars, 

And  of  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  invisible  air, 

Make  eloquent  discourse,  until,  methought, 

No  human  lip,  but  some  diviner  spirit 

Alone,  could  preach  such  truths  of  things  divine? 

And  so — and  so — 

Aram.  From  Heaven  we  turn'd  to  Earth 

And  Wisdom  fathered  Passion. 

******* 

Aram.  Wise    men    have  praised    the  Peasant's, 
thoughtless  lot, 
And  learned  Pride  hath  envied  humble  Toil; 
If  they  were  right,  why  let  us  burn  our  books. 
And  sit  us  down,  and  play  the  fool  with  Time, 
Mocking  the  prophet  Wisdom's  high  decrees, 
And  walling  this  trite  Present  with  dark  clouds 
Till  Night  becomes  our  Nature;  and  the  ray 
Ev'n  of  the  stars,  but  meteors  that  withdraw 
The  wandering  spirit  from  the  sluggish  rest 
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Which  makes  its  proper  bliss.    I  will  accost 
This  denizen  of  toil." 

From  Eugene  Aram,  a  MS.  Tragedy. 

"  A  wicked  hag,  and  envy's  self  excelling 
In  mischiele,  for  herself  she  only  vext, 
But  this  same,  both  herself  and  others  eke  perplext 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

Who  then  can  strive  with  strong  necessity. 
That  holds  the  world  in  his  still  changmg  state  ?  etc. 
etc. 

Then  do  no  further  go,  no  further  stray, 
But  here  lie  down,  and  to  thy  rest  betake." 

—Spenser. 

Few  men,  perhaps  could  boast  of  so  mas- 
culine and  firm  a  mind  as,  despite  his  eccen- 
tricities, Aram  assuredly  possessed.  His 
habits  of  solitude  had  strengthened  its  natural 
hardihood;  for  accustomed  to  make  all  the 
sources  of  happiness  flow  solely  from  himself, 
his  thoughts  the  only  companions — his  genius 
the  only  vivifier — of  his  retreat;  the  tone  and 
faculty  of  his  spirit  could  not  but  assume  that 
austere  and  vigorous  energy  which  the  habit 
of  self-dependence  almost  invariably  pro- 
duces; and  yet  the  reader,  if  he  be  young,  will 
scarcely  feel  surprised  that  the  resolution  of 
the  student,  to  battle  against  insipient  love, 
from  whatever  reasons  it  might  be  formed, 
gradually  and  reluctantly  melted  away.  It 
may  be  noted,  that  the  enthusiasts  of  learning 
and  revery  have,  at  one  time  or  another  in 
their  lives,  been,  of  all  the  tribes  of  men,  the 
most  keenly  susceptible  to  love;  their  solitude 
feeds  their  passion;  and  deprived  as  they  usu- 
ally are,  of  the  more  hurried  and  vehement 
occupations  of  life,  when  love  is  once  admitted 
to  their  hearts,  there  is  no  counter-check  to  its 
emotions,  and  no  escape  from  its  excitement. 
Aram,  too,  had  just  arrived  at  that  age  when 
a  man  usually  feels  a  sort  of  revulsion  in  the 
current  of  his  desires. 

At  that  age,  those  who  have  hitherto  pur- 
sued love,  begin  to  grow^  alive  to  ambition; 
those  who  have  been  slaves  to  the  pleasures  of 
life,  awaken  from  the  dream,  and  direct  their 
desire  to  its  interests.  And  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, they  who  till  then  have  wasted  the 
prodigal  fervors  of  youth  upon  a  sterile  soil, 
—who  have  served  Ambition,  or,  like  Aram, 
devoted  their  hearts  to  Wisomd,  relax  from 
their  ardor,  look  back  on  the  departed  years 
with  regret,  and  commence,  in  their  manhood, 
the  fiery  pleasures  and  delirious  follies  which 
are  only  pardonable  in  youth.  In  short,  as  in 
every  human  pursuit  there  is  a  certain  vanity. 


and  as  every  acquisition  contains  within  itself 
the  seed  of  disappointment,  so  there  is  a  period 
of  life  when  we  pause  from  the  pursuit,  and  are 
discontented  with  the  acquisition.    We  then 
j  look  around  us  for  something  new — again  fol- 
I  low  —  and   are   again   deceived.    Few  men 
,  throughout  life  are  the  servants  to  one  desire. 
When  we  gain  the  middle  of  the  bridge  of  our 
mortality,  different  objects  from  those  which 
attracted  us  upward  almost  invariably  lure  us 
down  the  descent.    Happy  they  who  exhaust 
in  the  former  part  of  the  journey  all  the  foibles 
of  existence  ! 

But  how  different  is  the  crude  and  evanescent 
love  of  that  age  when  thought  has  not  given 
intensity  and  power  to  the  passions,  from  the 
love  which  is  felt, /^r  //le  first  tiine^  in  maturer 
but  still  youthful  years  !  As  the  flame  burns 
the  brighter  in  proportion  to  the  resistance 
which  it  conquers,  this  later  love  is  the  more 
glowing  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  in 
which  it  has  overcome  temptation;  all  the 
solid  and  concentred  faculties,  ripened  to 
their  full  height,  are  no  longer  capable  of  the 
infinite  distractions,  the  numberless  caprices 
of  youth;  the  rays  of  the  heart,  not  rendered 
weak  by  diversion,  collect  into  one  burning 
focus;*  the  same  earnestness  and  unity  of 
purpose  which  render  \vhat  we  undertake  in 
manhood  so  far  more  successful  than  what  we 
would  effect  in  youth,  are  equally  visible  and 
equally  triumphant,  whether  directed  to  inter- 
est or  to  love.  But  then,  as  in  Aram,  the 
feelings  must  be  fresh  as  well  as  matured; 
they  must  not  have  been  fritted  away  by  pre- 
vious indulgence;  the  love  must  be  the  first 
produce  of  the  soil,  not  the  languid  after- 
growth. 

The  reader  will  remark,  that  the  first  time 
in  which  our  narrative  has  brought  Madeline 
and  Aram  together,  was  not  the  first  time  they 
had  met:  Aram  had  long  noted  with  admira- 
tion a  beauty  which  he  had  never  seen  paral- 
leled, and  certain  vague  and  unsettled  feel- 
ings had  preluded  the  deep  emotion  that  her 
image  now  excited  within  him.  But  the  main 
cause  of  his  present  and  growing  attachment 
had  been  in  the  evident  sentiment  of  kindness 
which  he  could  not  but  feel  Madeline  bore  to- 
wards him.    So  retiring  a  nature  as  his  might 

*  "  Love  is  of  the  nature  of  a  burning-glass,  which, 
j  kept  still  in  one  place,  fireth;  changed  often,  it  doth 
i  nothing!  " — Letters  by  Sir  John  Suckling. 
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never  have  harbored  love,  if  the  love  bore  the 
character  of  presumption;  but  that  one  so 
beautiful  beyond  his  dreams  as  Madeline  Les- 
ter should  deign  to  cherish  for  him  a  tender- 
ness, that  might  suffer  hi<n  to  hope,  was  a 
thought  that,  when  he  caught  her  eye  uncon- 
sciously fixed  upon  him,  and  noted  that  her 
voice  grew  softer  and  more  tremulous  when 
she  addressed  him,  forced  itself  upon  his  heart, 
and  woke  there  a  strange  and  irresistible  emo- 
tion which  solitude  and  the  brooding  reflection 
that  solitude  produces — a  reflection  so  much 
more  intense  in  proportion  to  the  paucity  of 
living  images  it  dwells  upon — soon  ripened  in- 
to love.  Perhaps,  even,  he  would  not  have  re- 
sisted the  impulse  as  he  now  did,  had  not,  at 
this  time,  certain  thoughts  connected  with  past 
events  been  more  forcibly  than  of  late  years 
obtruded  upon  him,  and  thus  in  some  measure 
divided  his  heart.  By  degrees,  however,  those 
thoughts  receded  from  their  vividness,  into  the 
habitual  deep,  but  not  oblivious,  shade  be- 
neath which  his  commanding  mind  had  for- 
merly driven  them  to  repose;  and  as  they  thus 
•receded,  Madeline's  image  grew  more  undis- 
turbedly present,  and  his  resolution  to  avoid 
its  power  more  fluctuating  and  feeble. 

Fate  seemed  bent  upon  bringing  together 
these  two  persons,  already  so  attracted  towards 
each  other.  After  the  conversation  recorded 
in  our  last  chapter,  between  Walter  and  the 
student,  the  former,  touched  and  softened  as 
we  have  seen  in  spite  of  himself,  had  cheer- 
fully forborne  (what  before  he  had  done  re- 
luctantly) the  expressions  of  dislike  which  he 
had  once  lavished  so  profusely  upon  Aram; 
and  Lester,  who,  forward  as  he  had  seemed, 
had  nevertheless  been  hitherto  a  little  checked 
in  his  advances  to  his  neighbor  by  the  hostility 
of  his  nephew,  felt  no  scruple  to  deter  him 
from  urging  them  with  a  pertinacity  that  al- 
most forbade  refusal.  It  was  Aram's  constant 
habit,  in  all  seasons,  to  wander  abroad  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  day,  especially  towards  the 
evening;  and  if  Lester  failed  to  win  an  entrance 
to  his  house,  he  was  thus  enabled  to  meet  the 
student  in  his  frequent  rambles,  and  with  a 
seeming  freedom  from  design.  Actuated  by 
his  great  benevolence  of  character,  Lester 
earnestly  desired  to  win  his  solitary  and  un- 
friended neighbor  from  a  mood  and  habit 
which  he  naturally  imagined  must  engender  a 
growing  melancholy  of  mind;  and  since  Wal- 
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ter  had  detailed  to  him  the  particulars  of  his 
meeting  with  Aram,  this  desire  had  been  con- 
siderably increased. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  stronger  feeling  in 
the  world  than  pity,  when  united  with  admira- 
tion. When  one  man  is  resolved  to  know  an- 
other, it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  it:  we 
see  daily  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  per- 
severance on  one  side  conquering  distaste  on 
the  other.  By  degrees,  then,  Aram  relaxed 
from  his  insociability ;  he  seemed  to  surrender 
himself  to  a  kindness,  the  sincerity  of  which 
he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge;  if  he  for  a 
long  time  refused  to  acccept  the  hospitality  of 
his  neighbor,  he  did  not  reject  his  society 
when  they  met,  and  this  intercourse  increased 
by  little  and  little;  until,  ultimately,  the  re- 
cluse yielded  to  solicitation,  and  became  the 
guest  as  well  as  companion.  This,  at  first  ac- 
cident, grew,  though  not  without  many  inter- 
ruptions, into  habit;  and,  at  length,  few  even- 
ings were  passed  by  the  inmates  of  the  manor- 
house  without  the  society  of  the  student. 

As  his  reserve  wore  off,  his  conversation 
mingled  with  its  attractions  a  tender  and 
affectionate  tone.  He  seemed  grateful  for 
the  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  allure  him 
to  a  scene  in  which,  at  last,  he  acknowledged 
he  found  a  happiness  that  he  had  never  experi- 
enced before:  and  those  who  had  hitherto 
admired  him  for  his  genius,  admired  him  now 
yet  more  for  his  susceptibility  to  the  affec- 
tions. 

There  was  not  in  Aram  anything  that  sav- 
ored of  the  harshness  of  pedantry,  or  the 
petty  vanities  of  dogmatism:  his  voice  was 
soft  and  low,  and  his  manner  always  remark- 
able for  its  singular  gentleness,  and  a  certain 
dignified  humility.  His  language  did,  in- 
deed, at  times,  assume  a  tone  of  calm  and 
patriarchal  command;  but  it  was  only  the 
command  arising  from  an  intimate  persuasion 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  uttered.  Moralizing 
upon  our  nature,  or  mourning  over  the  delu- 
sions of  the  world,  a  grave  and  solemn  strain 
breathed  throughout  his  lofty  words  and  the 
profound  melancholy  of  his  wisdom:  but  it 
touched,  not  offended — elevated,  not  humbled 
— the  lesser  intellect  of  his  listeners;  and 
even  this  air  of  unconscious  superiority  van- 
ished when  he  was  invited  to  teach  or  explain. 

That  task  which  so  few  do  gracefully,  that 
an    accurate  and    shrewd  thinker  has  said, 
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— It  is  always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our 
enemies;  seldom  safe  to  instruct  even  our 
friends,"  * — Aram  performed  with  a  meekness 
and  simplicity  that  charmed  the  vanity,  even 
while  it  corrected  the  ignorance,  of  the  appli- 
cant; and  so  various  and  minute  was  the  in- 
formation of  this  accomplished  man,  that  there 
scarcely  existed  any  branch  even  of  that  knowl- 
edge usually  called  practical,  to  which  he  could 
not  impart  from  his  stores  something  valuable 
and  new.  The  agriculturist  was  astonished  at 
the  success  of  his  suggestions;  and  the  me- 
chanic was  indebted  to  him  for  the  device 
which  abridged  his  labor  in  improving  its 
result. 

It  happened  that  the  study  of  botany  was 
not,  at  that  day,  so  favorite  and  common  a 
diversion  with  young  ladies  as  it  is  now;  and 
Ellinor,  captivated  by  the  notion  of  a  science 
that  gave  a  life  and  a  history  to  the  loveliest 
of  earth's  offspring,  besought  Aram  to  teach 
her  its  principles. 

As  Madeline,  though  she  did  not  second  the 
request,  could  scarcely  absent  herself  from 
sharing  the  lesson,  this  pursuit  brought  the 
pair — already  lovers — closer  and  closer  to- 
gether. It  associated  them  not  only  at  home, 
but  in  their  rambles  throughout  that  enchant- 
ing country ;  and  there  is  a  mysterious  influence 
in  Nature,  which  renders  us,  in  her  loveliest 
scenes,  the  most  susceptible  to  love  !  Then, 
too,  how  often  in  their  occupation  their  hands 
and  eyes  met:  how  often,  by  the  shady  wood 
or  the  soft  water-side,  they  found  themselves 
alone.  In  all  times,  how  dangerous  the  con- 
nection, when  of  different  sexes,  between  the 
scholar  and  the  teacher  !  Under  how  many 
pretences,  in  that  connection,  the  heart  finds 
the  opportunity  to  speak  out. 

Yet  it  was  not  with  ease  and  complacency 
that  Aram  delivered  himself  to  the  intoxication 
of  his  deepening  attachment.  Sometimes  he 
was  studiously  cold,  or  evidently  wrestling 
with  the  powerful  passion  that  mastered  his 
reason.  It  was  not  without  many  throes  and 
desperate  resistance,  that  love  at  length  over- 
whelmed and  subdued  him;  and  these  alterna- 
tions of  his  mood,  if  they  sometimes  offended 
Madeline  and  sometimes  wounded,  still  rather 
increased  than  lessened  the  spell  which  bound 
her  to  him.    The  doubt  and  the  fear,  the 

*  Lacon, 


caprice  and  the  change,  which  agitate  the  sur- 
face, swell  also  the  tides,  of  passion.  Woman, 
too,  whose  love  is  so  much  the  creature  of  her 
imagination,  always  asks  something  of  mystery 
and  conjecture  in  the  object  of  her  affection. 
It  is  a  luxury  to  her  to  perplex  herself  with  a 
thousand  apprehensions;  and  the  more  rest- 
lessly her  lover  occupies  her  mind,  the  more 
deeply  he  enthrals  it. 

Mingling  with  her  pure  and  tender  attach- 
ment to  Aram  a  high  and  unswerving  venera- 
tion, she  saw  in  his  fitfulness,  and  occasional 
abstraction  and  contradiction  of  manner,  a 
confirmation  of  the  modest  sentiment  that 
most  weighed  upon  her  fears;  and  imagined 
that,  at  those  times,  he  thought  her,  as  she 
deemed  herself,  unworthy  of  his  love.  And 
this  was  the  only  struggle  w^hich  she  conceived 
to  pass  between  the  affection  he  evidently  bore 
her,  and  the  feelings  which  had  as  yet  restrained 
him  from  its  open  avow^al. 

One  evening,  Lester  and  the  two  sisters 
were  walking  with  the  student  along  the  valley 
that  led  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  when  they 
saw  an  old  woman  engaged  in  collecting  fire- 
wood among  the  bushes,  and  a  little  girl  hold- 
ing out  her  apron  to  receive  the  sticks  with 
which  the  crone's  skinny  arms  unsparingly 
filled  it.  The  child  trembled,  and  seemed 
half  crying;  while  the  old  woman,  in  a  harsh, 
grating  croak,  was  muttering  forth  mingled 
objurgation  and  complaint. 

There  was  something  in  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  at  once  impressive  and  displeas- 
ing;  a  dark,  withered,    furrowed    skin  w^as- 
drawn  like  parchment  over  harsh  and  aquiline 
features;  the  eyes,  through  the  rheum  of  age, 
glittered  forth  black  and  malignant;  and  even 
her  stooping  posture  did  not  conceal  a  height 
greatly  above  the  common  stature,  though 
gaunt  and  shrivelled  with  years  and  poverty. 
!  It  was  a  form  and  face  that  might  have  re- 
!  called  at  once  the  celebrated  description  of 
j  Otway,  on  a  part  of  which  we  have  already 
unconsciously  encroached,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  which  we  shall  wholly  borrow: — 


"  On  her  crooked  shoulders  had  she  wrapp'd 
The  tatter'd  remnants  of  an  old  stript  hanging, 
That  served  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cold. 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patch'd 
What  different-colored  rags,  black,  red,  white,  yellow, 
And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness." 
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"See,"  said  Lester,  "one  of  the  eyesores  of 
our  village  (I  might  say),  the  only  discon- 
tented person." 

"What!  Dame  Darkmans  !  "  said  Ellinor, 
quickly.  "  Ah  !  let  us  turn  back.  I  hate  to 
encounter  that  old  woman;  there  is  something 
so  evil  and  savage  in  her  manner  of  talk — and 
look,  how  she  rates  that  poor  girl,  whom  she 
has  dragged  or  decoyed  to  assist  her  !  " 

Aram  looked  curiously  on-  the  old  hag. 
"  Poverty,"  said  he,  "  makes  some  humble, 
but  more  malignant;  is  it  not  want  that  grafts 
the  devil  on  this  poor  woman's  nature?  Come, 
let  us  accost  her — I  like  conferring  with  dis- 
tress." 

"  It  is  hard  labor  this  ? "  said  the  student, 
gently. 

The  old  woman  looked  up  askant — the  mu- 
sic of  the  voice  that  addressed  her  sounded 
harsh  on  her  ear. 

"  Ay,  ay  I  "  she  answered.  "  You  fine  gen- 
tlefolks can  know  what  the  poor  suffer;  ye 
talk  and  ye  talk,  but  ye  never  assist." 

"Say  not  so,  dame,"  said  Lester;  "did  I 
not  send  you  but  yesterday  bread  and  money  ? 
And  when  did  you  ever  look  up  at  the  hall 
without  obtaining  relief?" 

"  But  the  bread  was  as  dry  as  a  stick," 
growled  the  hag;  "  and  the  money,  what  was 
it  ?  will  it  last  a  week  ?  Oh,  yes  !  Ye  think 
as  much  of  your  doits  and  mites,  as  if  ye 
stripped  yourselves  of  a  comfort  to  give  it  to 
us.  Did  ye  have  a  dish  less — a  'tato  less,  the 
day  ye  sent  me — your  charity  I  'spose  ye  calls 
it  ?  Och  !  fie  I  But  the  Bible's  the  poor  cre- 
tur's  comfort." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  dame," 
said  the  good-natured  Lester;  "  and  I  forgive 
everything  else  you  have  said,  on  account  of 
that  one  sentence." 

The  old  woman  dropped  the  sticks  she  had 
just  gathered  and  glowered  at  the  speaker's 
benevolent  countenance  with  a  malicious  mean- 
ing in  her  dark  eyes. 

"An' ye  do?  Well,  I'm  glad  I  please  ye 
there.  Och  I  yes  I  the  Bible's  a  mighty  com- 
fort; for  it  says  as  much  that  the  rich  man 
shall  not  /nter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ! 
There's  a  truth  for  you,  that  makes  the  poor 
folks'  heart  chirp  like  a  cricket — ho  I  ho  !  / 
sits  by  the  /'mbers  of  a  night,  and  I  thinks  and 
thinks  as  how  I  shall  see  you  all  burning;  and 
ye' 11  ask  me  for  a  drop  o'  water,  and  I  shall 


laugh  th/n  from  my  pleasant  seat  with  the 
angels.    Och  !  it's  a  book  for  the  poor  that  !  " 

The  sisters  shuddered.  "And  you  think, 
then,  that  with  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharit- 
ableness  at  your  heart,  you  are  certain  of 
Heaven  ?  For  shame  !  Pluck  the  mote  from 
your  own  eye  !  " 

"What  sinnifies  praching?  Did  not  the 
Bleased  Saviour  come  for  the  poor  ?  Them 
as  has  rags  and  dry  bread  here  will  be  ixalted 
in  the  nixt  world;  an'  if  we  poor  folk  have  mal- 
ice as  ye  calls  it,  whose  fault 's  that  ?  What 
do  ye  tache  us  ?  Eh  ? — Answer  me  that.  Ye 
keeps  all  the  larning  an'  all  the  other  fine  things 
to  yoursel',  and  then  ye  scould,  and  thritten, 
and  hang  us,  'cause  we  are  not  as  wise  as  you. 
Och  !  there's  no  jistice  in  the  Lamb,  if  Heaven 
is  not  made  for  us;  and  the  iverlasting  Hell, 
with  its  brimstone  and  fire,  and  its  gnawing  an' 
gnashing  of  teeth,  an'  its  theirst,  an'  its  tor- 
ture, an'  its  worm  that  niver  dies,  for  the  like 
o'  you." 

"  Come  !  come  away,"  said  Ellinor,  pulling 
her  father's  arm. 

"  And  if,"  said  Aram,  pausmg,  "  if  I  were 
to  say  to  you, — name  your  want  and  it  shall 
be  fulfilled,  would  you  have  no  charity  for  me 
also?" 

"  Umph  !  "  returned  the  hag,  "  ye  are  the 
great  scolard;  and  they  say  ye  knows  what  no 
one  else  do.  T/11  me  now,"  and  she  approached 
and  familiarly  laid  her  bony  finger  on  the  stud- 
ent's arm;  "t/Il  me, — have  ye  iver,  among 
other  fine  things,  known  poverty  ?  " 

"  I  have,  woman  !  "  said  Aram,  sternly. 

"  Och,  ye  have  'th/n  !  And  did  ye  not  sit, 
and  gloom,  and  eat  up  your  oim  heart,  an' 
curse  the  sun  that  looked  so  gay,  an'  the 
winged  things  that  played  so  blithe-like,  an' 
scowl  at  the  rich  folk  that  niver  wasted  a 
thought  on  ye?  T/11  me  now,  your  honor,  t/11 
me  !" 

And  the  crone  curtseyed  with  a  mock  air  of 
beseeching  humility. 

"  I  never  forgot,  even  in  want,  the  love  due 
to  my  fellow-sufferers;  for,  woman,  we  all 
suffer, — the  rich  and  the  poor:  there  are  worse 
pangs  than  those  of  want  !  " 

"  Ye  think  there  be,  do  ye  ?  That's  a  com- 
fort,— umph  !  Well,  I'll  t/Il  ye  now,  I  feel  a 
rispict  for  you,  that  I  don't  for  the  rest  on 
'em:  for  your  face  does  not  insult  me  with 
being  cheary  like  theirs  yonder;  an'  I  have 
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noted  ye  walk  in  the  dusk  with  your  eyes 
down  and  your  arms  crossed;  an'  I  have  said, 
— that  man  I  do  not  hate,  somehow,  for  he 
has  something  dark  at  his  heart  like  me  !  " 

"  The  lot  of  earth  is  woe,"  answered  Aram, 
calmly,  yet  shrinking  back  from  the  crone's 
touch;  "judge  we  charitably,  and  act  we  kind- 
ly to  each  other.  There — this  money  is  not 
much,  but  it  will  light  your  hearth  and  heap 
your  table  without  toil,  for  some  days,  at 
least  !  " 

Thank  your  honor:  an'  what  think  you  I'll 
do  with  the  money  ?  " 
"What?" 

"  Drink,  drink,  drink  !  "  cried  the  hag, 
fiercely.  "  There's  nothing  like  drink  for  the 
poor,  for  th/n  we  fancy  ourselves  what  we 
wish;  and,"  sinking  her  voice  into  a  whisper, 
•"  I  thinks  th/n  that  I  have  my  foot  on  the 
billies  of  the  rich  folks,  and  my  hands  twisted 
about  their  intrails,  and  I  hear  them  shriek, 
•and — th/n  I'm  happy." 

"Go  home!"  said  Aram,  turning  away, 
"  and  open  the  Book  of  Life  with  other 
thoughts." 

The  little  party  proceeded,  and,  looking 
back,  Lester  saw  the  old  woman  gaze  after 
them,  till  a  turn  in  the  winding  valley  hid  her 
from  his  sight. 

"  That  is  a  strange  person,  Aram;  scarcely 
a  favorable  specimen  of  the  happy  English 
ipeasant,"  said  Lester,  smiling. 

"Yet  they  say,"  added  Madeline,  "that  she 
was  not  always  the  same  perverse  and  hateful 
■creature  she  is,  now." 

"Ay,"  said  Aram;  "and  what,  then,  is  her 
iiistory  ? " 

"Why,"  replied  Madeline,  slightly  blushing 
to  find  herself  made  the  narrator  of  a  story, 
"  some  forty  years  ago  this  woman,  so  gaunt 
•and  hideous  now,  was  the  beauty  of  the  vil- 
lage. She  married  an  Irish  soldier,  whose 
regiment  passed  through  Grassdale,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more  till  about  ten  years  back, 
when  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  the  dis- 
•contented,  envious,  altered  being  you  now  see 
her." 

"  She  is  not  reserved  in  regard  to  her  past 
life,"  said  Lester.  "  She  is  too  happy  to  seize 
the  attention  of  any  one  to  whom  she  can  pour 
forth  her  dark  and  angry  confidence.  She 
saw  her  husband,  who  was  afterwards  dis- 
missed the  service — a  strong,  powerful  man,  a 


giant  of  his  tribe, — pine  and  waste,  inch  by 
inch,  from  mere  physical  want,  and  at  last 
literally  die  from  hunger.  It  happened  that 
they  had  settled  in  the  county  in  which  her 
husband  was  born,  and  in  that  county,  those 
frequent  famines  which  are  the  scourge  of 
Ireland  were  for  two  years  especially  severe. 
You  may  note  that  the  old  woman  has  a  strong 
vein  of  coarse  eloquence  at  her  command,  per- 
haps acquired  in  (for  it  partakes  of  the  natural 
character  of)  the  country  in  which  she  lived 
so  lon^;  and  it  would  literally  thrill  you  with 
horror  to  hear  her  descriptions  of  the  misery 
and  destitution  that  she  witnessed,  and  amidst 
which  her  husband  breathed  his  last.  Out  of 
four  children,  not  one  survives.  One,  an  in- 
fant, died  within  a  week  of  the  father;  two 
sons  were  executed,  one  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
one  a  year  older,  for  robbery  committed  un- 
der aggravated  circumstances;  and  a  fourth,  a 
daughter,  died  in  the  hospitals  of  London. 
The  old  woman  became  a  wanderer  and  a 
vagrant,  and  was  at  length  passed  to  her  na- 
tive parish,  where  she  has  since  dwelt.  These 
are  the  misfortunes  which  have  turned  her 
blood  to  gall;  and  these  are  the  causes  which 
fill  her  with  so  bitter  a  hatred  against  those 
whom  wealth  has  preserved  from  sharing  or 
witnessing  a  fate  similar  to  hers." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Aram,  in  a  low,  but  deep  tone, 
"when — when  will  these  hideous  disparities  be 
banished  from  the  world  ?  How  many  noble 
natures — how  many  glorious  hopes  —  how 
much  of  the  seraph's  intellect,  have  been 
crushed  into  the  mire,  or  blasted  into  guilt,  by 
the  mere  force  of  physical  want  !  What  are  the 
temptations  of  the  rich  to  those  of  the  poor? 
Yet,  s^e  how  lenient  we  are  to  the  crimes  of 
the  one — how  relentless  to  those  of  the  other  ! 
It  is  a  bad  world;  it  makes  a  man's  heart  sick 
to  look  around  him.  The  consciousness  of 
how  little  individual  genius  can  do  to  relieve 
the  mass,  grinds  out,  as  with  a  stone,  all  that 
is  generous  in  ambition,  and  to  aspire  from 
the  level  of  life  is  but  to  be  more  graspingly 
selfish." 

"  Can  legislators,  or  the  moralists  that  in- 
struct legislators,  do  so  little,  then,  towards 
universal  good?"  said  Lester,  doubtingly. 

"  Why,  what  can  they  do  but  forward  civili- 
zation. And  what  is  civilization,  but  an  in- 
crease of  human  disparities  ?  The  more  the 
luxury  of  the  few,  the  more  startling  the  wants, 
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and  the  more  galling  the  sense,  of  poverty. 
Even  the  dreams  of  the  philanthropist  only 
tend  towards  equality;  and  where  is  equality 
to  be  found,  but  in  the  state  of  the  savage  ? 
Xo:  I  thought  otherwise  once;  but  I  now  re- 
gard the  vast  lazar-house  around  us  without 
hope  of  relief; — death  is  the  sole  physician  !  " 

"Ah,  no,"  said  the  high  souled  Madeline, 
eargly;  "do  not  take  away  from  us  the  best 
feelintr  and  the  hio-hest  desire  we  can  cherish. 
How  poor,  even  in  this  beautiful  world,  with 
the  warm  sun  and  fresh  air  about  us,  wcAild  be 
life,  if  we  could  not  make  the  happiness  of 
others  !  " 

Aram  looked  at  the  beautiful  speaker  with  a 
soft  and  half  mournful  smile.  There  is  one 
very  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  feel  as  we  grow 
older, — it  is  to  see  embodied,  in  another  and  a 
more  lovely  shape,  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments we  once  nursed  ourselves;  it  is  as  if  we 
viewed  before  us  the  incarnation  of  our  own 
youth;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  warmed 
towards  the  object,  that  thus  seems  the  living 
apparition  of  all  that  was  brighest  in  ourselves ! 
It  was  with  this  sentiment  that  Aram  now  gazed 
on  Madeline.  She  felt  the  gaze,  and  her  heart 
beat  delightedly;  but  she  sunk  at  once  into  a 
silence,  which  she  did  not  break  during  the 
rest  of  their  walk. 

"  I  do  not  say,"  said  Aram,  after  a  pause, 
that  we  are  not  able  to  make  the  happiness 
of  those  immediately  around  us.  I  speak  only 
of  what  we  can  effect  for  the  mass.  And  it  is  a 
deadening  thought  to  mental  ambition,  that 
the  circle  of  happiness  we  can  create  is  formed 
more  by  our  moral  than  our  mental  qualities. 
A  warm  heart,  though  accompanied  but  by  a 
mediocre  understanding,  is  even  more,  likely 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  those  around, 
than  are  the  absorbed  and  abstract,  though 
kindly,  powers  of  a  more  elevated  genius:  but 
(observing  Lester  about  to  interrupt  him)  let 
us  turn  from  this  topic, — let  us  turn  from  man's 
weakness  to  the  glories  of  the  Mother-Nature, 
from  which  he  sprung." 

And  kindling,  as  he  ever  did,  the  moment  he 
approached  a  subject  so  dear  to  his  studies, 
Aram  now  spoke  of  the  stars,  which  began  to 
sparkle  forth, — of  the  vast,  illimitable  career 
which  recent  science  had  opened  to  the  imagi- 
nation,— and  of  the  old,  bewildering,  yet  elo- 
quent, theories,  which  from  age  to  age  had  at 
once  misled  and  elevated  the  conjecture  of 


past  sages.  All  this  was  a  theme  to  which  his 
listeners  loved  to  listen,  and  Madeline  not  the 
least.  Youth,  beauty,  pomp,  what  are  these, 
in  point  of  attraction,  to  a  woman's  heart, 
when  compared  to  eloquence  ? — The  magic  of 
the  tongue  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  spells  !■ 


CHAPTER  VIH. 

THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  GENIUS. — LESTER's  SATIS- 
FACTION AT  THE  ASPECT  OF  EVENTS. — HIS 
CONVERSATION  WITH  WALTER. — A  DISCOVERY. 

''Ale.  I  am  for  Lidian: 
This  accident,  no  doubt,  will  draw  him  from  his  her- 
mit's life! " 

*  *  *  *  » 

***** 
***** 
***** 
"  Lis.  Spare  my  grief,  and  apprehend 
What  I  should  speak."— Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

The  Lover" s  Progress.. 

In  the  course  of  the  various  conversations; 
our  family  of  Grassdale  enjoyed  with  their 
singular  neighbor,  it  appeared  that  his  knowl- 
edge had  not  been  confined  to  the  closet:  at 
times,  he  dropped  remarks  which  showed  that 
he  had  been  much  among  cities,  and  travelled 
with  the  design,  or  at  least  with  the  vigilance,, 
of  the  observer;  but  he  did  not  love  to  be 
drawn  into  any  detailed  accounts  of  what  he 
had  seen,  or  whither  he  had  been:  an  habitual, 
though  a  gentle,  reserve,  kept  watch  over  the 
past — not,  indeed,  that  character  of  reserve 
which  excites  the  doubt,  but  which  inspires 
the  interest.  His  most  gloomy  moods  were 
rather  abrupt  and  fitful  than  morose,  and  his. 
usual  bearing  was  calm,  soft,  and  even  tender. 

There  is  a  certain  charm  about  great  su- 
periority of  intellect  that  winds  into  deep  affec- 
tions, which  a  much  more  constant  and  even 
amiability  of  manners  in  lesser  men  often 
fails  to  reach.  Genius  makes  many  enemies, 
but  it  makes  sure  friends — friends  who  for- 
give much,  who  endure  long,  who  exact  little: 
they  partake  of  the  character  of  disciples  as 
well  as  friends.  There  lingers  about  the  hu 
man  heart  a  strong  inclination  to  look  up^ 
ward — to  revere:  in  this  inclination  lies  the 
source  of  religion,  of  loyalty,  and  also  of  the 
worship  and  immortality  which  are  renderedl 
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so  cheerfully  to  the  great  of  old.  And,  in 
truth,  it  is  a  divine  pleasure  I  admiration  seems 
in  some  measure  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
the  qualities  it  honors  in  others.  We  wed, — 
we  root  ourselves  to  the  natures  we  so  love  to 
contemplate,  and  their  life  grows  a  part  of  our 
own.  Thus  when  a  great  man,  who  has  en- 
grossed our  thoughts,,  our  conjectures,  our 
homage,  dies,  a  gap  seems  suddenly  left  in 
the  world;  a  wheel  in  the  mechanism  of  our 
own  being  appears  abruptly  stilled;  a  portion 
of  ourselves,  and  not  our  worst  portion, — for 
how  many  pure,  high,  generous  sentiments  it 
contains — dies  with  him  ! 

Yes  !  it  is  this  love,  so  rare,  so  exalted,  and 
so  denied  to  all  ordinary  men,  which  is  the 
especial  privilege  of  greatness,  whether  that 
greatness  be  shown  in  wisdom,  in  enterprise, 
in  virtue,  or  even,  till  the  world  learns  better, 
in  the  more  daring  and  lofty  order  of  crime. 
A  Socrates  may  claim  it  to-day — a  Napoleon 
to-morrow;  nay,  a  brigand  chief,  illustrious  in 
the  circle  in  which  he  lives,  may  call  it  forth 
no  less  powerfully  than  the  generous  failings 
of  a  Byron,  or  the  sublime  excellence  of  the 
greater  Milton. 

Lester  saw  with  evident  complacency  the 
passion  growing  up  between  his  friend  and  his 
daughter;  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  tie  that 
would  permanently  reconcile  Aram  to  the 
hearth  of  social  and  domestic  life;  a  tie  that 
would  constitute  the  happiness  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  secure  to  himself  a  relation  in  the  man 
he  felt  most  inclined,  of  all  he  knew,  to  honor 
and  esteem.  He  remarked  in  the  gentleness 
and  calm  temper  of  Aram  much  that  was  cal- 
culated to  ensure  domestic  peace;  and,  know- 
ing the  peculiar  disposition  of  Madeline,  he 
felt  that  she  was  exactly  the  person,  not  only 
to  bear  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  student, 
but  to  venerate  their  source.  In  short,  the 
more  he  contemplated  the  idea  of  this  alliance, 
the  more  h^  was  charmed  with  its  prob- 
ability. 

Musing  on  this  subject,  the  good  squire  was 
one  day  walking  in  his  garden,  when  he  per- 
ceived his  nephew  at  some  distance,  and  re- 
marked that  Walter,  on  seeing  him,  instead  of 
coming  forward  to  meet  him,  was  about  to 
turn  down  an  alley  in  an  opposite  direction. 

A  little  pained  at  this,  and  remembering 
that  Walter  had  of  late  seemed  estranged  from 
himself,  and  greatly  altered  from  the  high  and 
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cheerful  spirits  natural  to  his  temper,  Lester 
called  to  his  nephew:  and  Walter,  reluctantly 
and  slowly  changing  his  purpose  of  avoidance, 
advanced  and  met  him. 

Why,  Walter  !  "  said  the  uncle,  taking  his 
arm,  "this  is  somewhat  unkind  to  shun  me; 
are  you  engaged  in  any  pursuit  that  requires 
secrecy  or  haste  ?  " 

No,  indeed,  sir  !  "  said  Walter,  with  some 
embarrassment;  "  but  I  thought  you  seemed 
wrapped  in  reflection,  and  would  naturally  dis- 
like being  disturbed." 

"  Hem  !  As  to  that,  I  have  no  reflections  I 
wish  concealed  from  you,  Walter,  or  which 
might  not  be  benefited  by  your  advice."  The 
youth  pressed  his  uncle's  hand,  but  made  no 
reply;  and  Lester,  after  a  pause,  continued: — 

"  I  am  delighted  to  think,  Walter,  that  you 
seem  entirely  to  have  overcome  the  unfavor- 
able prepossession  which  at  first  you  testified 
towards  our  excellent  neighbor.  And,  for  my 
part,  I  think  he  appears  to  be  especially  at- 
tracted towards  yourself;  he  seeks  your  com- 
pany; and  to  me  he  always  speaks  of  you  in 
terms  which,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  give 
me  the  most  lively  gratification." 

Walter  bowed  his  head,  but  not  in  the  de- 
lighted vanity  with  which  a  young  man  gener- 
ally receives  the  assurance  of  another's  praise. 

''I  own,"  renewed  Lester,  "that  I  consider 
our  friendship  with  Aram  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  occurrences  in  my  life;  at  least," 
added  he,  with  a  sigh,  "  of  late  years.  I  doubt 
not  but  you  must  have  observed  the  partiality 
with  which  our  dear  Madeline  evidently  re- 
gards him;  and  yet  more,  the  attachment  to 
her,  which  breaks  forth  from  Aram,  in  spite 
of  his  habitual  reserve  and  self-control.  You 
have  surely  noted  this,  Walter  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  said  Walter,  in  a  low  tone,  and 
turning  away  his  head. 

"And  doubtless  you  share  my  satisfaction. 
It  happens  fortunately  now,  that  Madeline 
early  contracted  that  studious  and  thoughtful 
turn,  which,  I  must  own,  at  one  time  gave  me 
some  uneasiness  and  vexation.  It  has  taught 
1  her  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  mind  like 
Aram's.  Formerly,  my  dear  boy,  I  hoped 
that  at  one  time  or  another  she  and  yourself 
might  form  a  dearer  connection  than  that  of 
cousins.  But  I  was  disappointed,  and  I  am 
now  consoled.  And  indeed  I  think  there  is 
that  in  Ellinor  which  might  be  yet  more  calcu- 
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lated  to  render  you  happy;  that  is,  if  the  bias 
of  your  mind  should  ever  lean  that  way." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Walter,  bitterly. 

I  own  I  am  not  flattered  by  your  selection; 
nor  do  I  see  why  the  plainer  and  less  brilliant 
of  the  two  sisters  must  necessarily  be  the 
fitter  for  me." 

Nay,"  replied  Lester,  piqued,  and  justly 
angry;  "I  do  not  think,  even  if  Madeline  have 
the  advantage  of  her  sister,  that  you  can  find 
any  fault  with  the  personal  or  mental  attrac- 
tions of  Ellinor.  But,  indeed,  this  is  not  a 
matter  in  which  relations  should  interfere. 
I  am  far  from  any  wish  to  .  prevent  you  from 
choosing  throughout  the  world  any  one  whom 
you  may  prefer.  All  I  hope  is,  that  your 
future  wife  will  be  like  Ellinor  in  kindness  of 
heart  and  sweetness  of  temper." 

"  From  choosing  throughout  the  world  !  " 
repeated  Walter:  "  and  how  in  this  nook  am  I 
to  see  the  world  ? " 

"Walter,  your  voice  is  reproachful  I — Do  I 
deserve  it  ?  " 

Walter  was  silent. 

"  I  have  of  late  observed,"  continued  Lester, 
and  with  wounded  feelings,  that  you  do  not 
give  me  the  same  confidence,  or  meet  me  with 
the  same  affection,  that  you  see  once  delighted 
me  by  manifesting  towards  me.  I  know  of  no 
cause  for  this  change.  Do  no  let  us,  my  son, 
for  I  may  so  call  you — do  not  let  us,  as  we 
grow  older,  grow  also  more  apart.  Time 
divides  with  a  sufficient  demarcation  the  young 
from  the  old;  why  deepen  the  necessary  line  ? 
You  know  well,  that  I  have  never  from  your 
childhood  insisted  heavily  on  a  guardian's 
authority.  I  have  always  loved  to  contribute 
to  your  enjoyments,  and  shown  you  how  de- 
voted I  am  to  your  interests,  by  the  very  frank- 
ness with  which  I  have  consulted  you  on  my 
own.  If  there  be  now  on  your  mind  any  secret 
grievance,  or  any  secret  wish,  speak  it,  Wal- 
ter,— you  are  alone  with  the  friend  on  earth 
who  loves  you  best  I  " 

Walter  was  wholly  overcome  by  this  address; 
he  pressed  his  good  uncle's  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  it  was  some  moments  before  he  mustered 
self-composure  sufficient  to  reply. 

"  You  have  ever,  ever  been  to  me  all  that 
the  kindest  parent,  and  tenderest  friend,  could 
have  been: — believe  me,  I  am  not  ungrateful. 
If  of  late  T  have  been  altered,  the  cause  is  not 
in  you.    Let  me  speak  freely:  you  encourage; 


me  to  do  so.  I  am  young,  my  temper  is  rest- 
less: I  have  a  love  of  enterprise  and  adventure: 
is  it  not  natural  that  I  should  long  to  see  the 
world  ?  This  is  the  cause  of  my  late  abstrac- 
tion of  mind.  I  have  now  told  you  all:  it  is 
for  you  to  decide." 

Lester  looked  wistfully  on  his  nephew's 
countenance  before  he  replied — 

"  It  is  as  I  gathered,"  said  he,  "  from  vari- 
ous remarks  which  you  have  lately  let  fall.  I 
cannot  blame  your  wish  to  leave  us;  it  is  cer- 
tainly natural:  nor  can  I  oppose  it.  Go,  Wal- 
ter, when  you  will." 

The  yonng  man  turned  round  with  a  lighted 
eye  and  flushed  cheek. 

"And  why,  Walter,"  said  Lester,  interrupt- 
ing his  thanks,  "  why  this  surprise  ?  why  this 
long  doubt  of  my  affection  ?  Could  you  be- 
lieve I  should  refuse  a  wish  that,  at  your  age, 
I  should  have  expressed  myself  You  have 
wronged  me;  you  might  have  saved  a  world 
of  pain  to  us  both  by  acquainting  me  with 
your  desire  when  it  was  first  formed:  but, 
enough.  I  see  Madeline  and  Aram  approach, 
— let  us  join  them  now,  and  to-morrow  we 
will  arrange  the  time  and  method  of  your  de- 
parture." 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,"  said  Walter,  stopping  ab- 
ruptly as  the  glow  faded  from  his  cheek,  "  I 
have  not  yet  recovered  myself;  I  am  not  fit 
for  other  society  than  yours.  Excuse  my 
joining  my  cousin,  and   " 

"Walter  !  "  said  Lester,  also  stopping  short, 
and  looking  full  on  his  nephew;  "  a  painful 
thought  flashes  upon  me  !  Would  to  Heaven 
I  may  be  wrong  ! — Have  you  ever  felt  for 
Madeline  more  tenderly  than  for  her  sister  ?  " 

Walter  literally  trembled  as  he  stood.  The 
tears  rushed  into  Lester's  eyes: — he  grasped 
his  nephew's  hand  warmly, — 

"  God  comfort  thee,  my  poor  boy  !  "  said 
he,  with  great  emotion;  "  I  never  dreamed  of 
this." 

Walter  felt  now  that  he  was  understood. 
He  gratefully  returned  the  pressure  of  his 
uncle's  hand,  and  then,  withdrawing  his  own, 
darted  down  one  of  the  intersecting  walks,  and 
was  almost  instantly  out  of  sight. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  STATE  OF  WALTER'S  MIND. — AN  ANGLER 
AND  A  ^L\N  OF  THE  WORLD. — A  COMPANION 
FOUND  FOR  WALTER. 

"  This  great  disease  for  love  1  dre* 
There  is  no  tongue  can  teil  the.  wo; 
I  love  the  love  that  loves  not  me, 
1  may  not  mend,  but  mourning  mo." 

The  Mourning  Maiden. 

"  I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be, 
These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me, 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  voice 
I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice,"— IzAAK  W.\lton. 

When  Walter  left  his  uncle,  he  hurried, 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  steps,  towards  his  fa- 
vorite haunt  by  the  water-side.  From  a  child,  he 
had  singled  out  that  scene  as  the  witness  of 
his  early  sorrows  or  boyish  schemes:  and  still, 
the  solitude  of  the  place  cherished  the  habits 
of  his  boyhood. 

Long  had  he,  unknown  to  himself,  nourished 
an  attachment  to  his  beautiful  cousin;  nor  did 
he  awaken  to  the  secret  of  his  heart,  until 
with  an  agonizing  jealousy,  he  penetrated  the 
secret  at  her  own.  The  reader  has,  doubtless, 
already  perceived  that  it  was  this  jealousy 
which  at  the  first  occasioned  Walter's  dislike 
to  Aram:  the  consolation  of  that  dislike  was 
forbid  him  now.  The  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  student's  deportment  had  taken 
away  all  ground  of  offence;  and  Walter  had 
sufficient  generosity  to  acknowledge  his  merits, 
while  tortured  by  their  effect.  Silently,  till  this 
day,  he  had  gnawed  his  heart,  and  found  for 
its  despair  no  confidant  and  no  comfort.  The 
only  wish  that  he  cherished  was  a  feverish  and 
gloomy  desire  to  leave  the  scene  which  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  of  his  rival.  Every  thing 
around  had  become  hateful  to  his  eyes,  and  a 
curse  had  lighted  upon  the  face  of  home.  He 
thought  now,  with  a  bitter  satisfaction,  that 
his  escape  was  at  hand;  in  a  few  days  he 
might  be  rid  of  the  gall  and  the  pang,  which 
every  moment  of  his  stay  at  Grassdale  inflicted 
upon  him.  The  sweet  voice  of  Madeline  he 
should  hear  no  more,  subduing  its  silver  sound 
for  his  rival's  ear: — no  more  he  should  watch 
apart,  and  himself  unheeded,  how  timidly  her 
glance  roved  in  search  of  another,  or  how 
vividly  her  cheek  flushed  when  the  step  of  that 
happier  one  approached.    Many  miles  would 
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at  least  shut  out  this  picture  from  his  view; 
and  in  absence,  was  it  not  possible  that  he 
might  teach  himself  to  forget  ?  Thus  medi- 
tating, he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  little 
brooklet,  and  was  awakened  from  his  revery 
by  the  sound  of  his  own  name.  He  started, 
and  saw  the  old  corporal  seated  on  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  and  busily  employed  in  fixing  to  his 
line  the  mimic  likeness  of  what  anglers,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  the  rest  of  the  world  call 
the  "  violet-fly." 

"  Ha  !  master, — at  my  day's  work,  you  see; 
— fit  for  nothing  else  now.  When  a  musket's 
half  worn  out,  schoolboys  buy  it — pop  it  at 
sparrows.  I  be  like  the  musket  !  but  never 
mind — have  not  seen  the  world  for  nothing. 
We  get  reconciled  to  all  things:  that's  my  way 
— augh  !  Now,  sir,  you  shall  watch  me  catch 
the  finest  trout  you  have  seen  this  summer: 
know  where  he  lies — under  the  bush  yonder. 
Whi — sh  !  sir,  whi — sh  !  " 

The  corporal  now  gave  his  warrior  soul  up 
to  the  due  guidance  of  the  violet-fly:  now  he 
whipped  it  lightly  on  the  wave;  now  he  slid  it 
coquettishly  along  the  surface;  now  it  floated, 
like  an  unconscious  beauty,  carelessly  with 
the  tide;  and  now,  like  an  artful  prude,  it 
affected  to  loiter  by  the  way,  or  to  steal  into 
designing  obscurity  under  the  shade  of  some 
overhanging  bank.  But  none  of  these  ma- 
noeuvres captivated  the  wary  old  trout,  on 
whose  acquisition  the  corporal  had  set  his 
heart;  and,  what  was  especially  provoking,  the 
angler  could  see  distinctly  the  dark  outline  of 
the  intended  victim,  as  it  lay  at  the  bottom, — 
like  some  well-regulated  bachelor,  who  eyes 
from  afar  the  charms  he  has  discreetly  re- 
solved to  neglect. 

The  corporal  waited  till  he  could  no  longer 
blind  himself  to  the  displeasing  fact  that  the 
violet-fly  was  wholly  inefficacious;  he  then 
drew  up  his  line,  and  replaced  the  contemned 
beauty  of  the  violet-fly  with  the  novel  attrac- 
tions of  the  yellow-dun. 

Now,  sir,"  whispered  he,  lifting  up  his 
finger,  and  nodding  sagaciously  to  Walter. 
Softly  dropped  the  yellow-dun  on  the  water, 
and  swiftly  did  it  glide  before  the  gaze  of  the 
latent  trout:  and  now  the  trout  seemed  aroused 
from  his  apathy,  behold  he  moved  forward, 
balancing  himself  upon  his  fins;  now  he  slowly 
ascended  towards  the  surface:  you  might  see 
all  the  speckles  of  his  coat: — the  corporal's 
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heart  stood  still — he  is  now  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  yellow-dun;  lo,  he  surveys  it 
steadfastly;  he  ponders,  he  see-saws  himself 
to  and  fro.  The  yellow-dun  sails  away  in  af- 
fected indifference;  that  indifference  whets  the 
appetite  of  the  hesitating  gazer;  he  darts^  for- 
ward; he  is  opposite  the  yellow-dun, — he 
pushes  his  nose  against  it  with  an  eager  rude- 
ness,— he — no,  he  does  not  bite,  he  recoils,  he 
gazes  again  with  surprise  and  suspicion  on  the 
little  charmer;  he  fades  back  slowly  into  the 
deeper  water,  and  then,  suddenly  turning  his 
tail  towards  the  disappointed  bait,  he  makes  off 
as  fast  as  he  can, — yonder, — yonder,  and  dis- 
appears !  No,  that's  he  leaping  yonder  from 
the  wave:  Jupiter  !  what  a  noble  fellow  ! 
What  leaps  heat? — A  real  fly!  — n  his 
eyes  !  "  growled  the  corpral. 

"  You  might  have  caught  him  with  a  min- 
now," said  Walter,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 

"Minnow  !"  repeated  the  corporal,  gruffly; 
ask  your  honor's  pardon.  Minnow  ! — I  have 
fished  with  the  yellow-dun  these  twenty  years, 
and  never  knew  it  fail  before.  Minnow  ! — 
baugh  !  But  ask  pardon;  your  honor  is  very 
welcome  to  fish  with  a  minnow,  if  you  please 
it." 

"  Thank  you.  Bunting.  And  pray  what  sport 
have  you  had  to-day  ?  " 

"  Oh, — good,  good,"  quoth  the  corporal, 
snatching  up  his  basket  and  closing  the  cover, 
lest  the  young  squire  should  pry  into  it.  No 
man  is  more  tenacious  of  his  secrets  than  your 
true  angler.  "  Sent  the  best  home  two  hours 
ago;  one  weighed  three  pounds  on  the  faith  of 
a  man;  indeed,  I'm  satisfied  now;  time  to  give 
up:"  and  the  corporal  began  to  disjoint  his 
rod. 

"Ah,  sir  !  "  said  he,  with  .a  half  sigh,  "a 
pretty  river  this,  don't  mean  to  say  it  is  not; 
but  the  river  Lea  for  my  money.  You  know 
the  Lea  ? — not  a  morning's  walk  from  Lunnun. 
Mary  Gibson,  my  first  sweetheart,  lived'bythe 
bridge, — caught  such  a  trout  there  by  the  by  ! 
— had  beautiful  eyes — black,  round  as  a  cherry 
— five  feet  eight  without  shoes — might  have 
listed  in  the  forty-second." 

"Who,  Bunting!"  said  Walter,  smiling; 
"  the  lady  or  the  trout  ?  " 

"  Augh  ! — baugh  ! — what  ?  Oh,  laughing  at 
me,  your  honor;  you're  welcome,  sir.  Love's 
a  silly  thing — know  the  world  now — have  not 
fallen  in  love  these  ten  years.    I  doubt — no 


offence,  sir,  no  offence — I  doubt  whether  your 
honor  and  Miss  Ellinor  can  say  as  much." 

"  I  and  Miss  Ellinor  ! — you  forget  yourself 
strangely,  Bunting,"  said  Walter,  coloring  with 
anger. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  beg  pardon— rough  soldier 
— lived  away,  from  the  world  so  long,  words 
slipped  out  of  my  mouth  —  absent  without 
leave." 

"  But  why,"  said  Walter,  smothering  or  con- 
quering his  vexation, — "  why  couple  me  with 
Miss  Ellinor?  Did  you  imagine  that  we — we 
were  in  love  with  each  other  ?  " 

"Indeed,  sir,  and  if  I  did,  'tis  no  more  than 
my  neighbors  imagine  too." 

"  Humph  !  your  neighbors  are  very  silly, 
then,  and  very  wrong." 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  again — always  getting 
askew.  Indeed  some  did  say  it  was  Miss 
Madeline,  but  I  says, — says  I, — 'No!  I'm  a 
man  of  the  world — see  through  a  millstone; 
Miss  Madeline's  too  easy  like;  Miss  Nelly 
blushes  when  he  speaks;  '  scarlet  is  Love's 
regimentals — it  was  ours  in  the  forty-second, 
edged  with  yallow — pepper-and-salt  panta- 
loons !  For  my  part  I  think, — but  I've  no 
business  to  think,  howsomever — baugh  !  " 

"  Pray  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Bunting  ? 
Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  " 

"  'Fraid  of  offence — but  I  do  think  that 
Master  Aram — your  honor  understands — how- 
somever squire's  daughter  too  great  a  match 
for  such  as  he  !  " 

Walter  did  not  answer;  and  the  garrulous 
old  soldier,  who  had  been  the  young  man's 
playmate  and  companion  since  Walter  was  a 
boy,  and  was  therefore  accustomed  to  the 
familiarity  with  which  he  now  spoke,  con- 
tinued, mingling  with  his  abrupt  prolixity  an 
occasional  shrewdness  of  observation,  which 
showed  that  he  was  no  inattentive  commentator 
on  the  little  and  quiet  world  around  him, — 

"  Free  to  confess.  Squire  Walter,  that  I 
don't  quite  like  this  larned  man,  as  much  as 
the  rest  of  'em — something  queer  about  him 
— can't  see  to  the  bottom  of  him — don't  think 
he's  quite  so  meek  and  lamblike  as  he  seems: 
— once  saw  a  calm  dead  pool  in  foren  parts — 
peered  down  into  it — by  little  and  little,  my 
eye  got  used  to  it — saw  something  dark  at  the 
bottom — stared  and  stared — by  Jupiter  —  a 
great  big  alligator  ! — walked  off  immediately 
— never  liked  quiet  pools  since  augh, — no  !  " 
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"  An  argument  against  quiet  pools,  perhaps, 
Bunting;  but  scarcely  against  quiet  people." 

"  Don't  know  as  to  that,  your  honor — much 
of  a  muchness.  I  have  seen  Master  Aram, 
demure  as  he  looks,  start,  and  bite  his  lip, 
and  change  color,  and  frown — he  has  an  ugly 
frown,  I  can  tell  ye, — when  he  thought  no  one 
nigh.  A  man  who  gets  in  a  passion  with  him- 
self may  be  soon  out  of  temper  with  others. 
Free  to  confess,  I  should  not  like  to  see  him 
married  to  that  stately,  beautiful,  young  lady 
—but  they  do  gossip  about  it  in  the  village. 
If  it  is  not  true,  better  put  the  Squire  on  his 
guard — false  rumors  often  beget  truths — beg 
pardon,  your  honor — no  business  of  mine — 
baugh  !  But  I'm  a  lone  man,  who  have  seen 
the  world,  and  I  thinks  on  the  things  around 
me,  and  I  turns  over  the  quid — now  on  this 
side,  now  on  the  other — 'tis  my  way,  sir — and 
— but  I  offend  your  honor. 

Not  at  all;  I  know  you  are  an  honest  man. 
Bunting,  and  well  aft'ected  to  our  family:  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  neither  prudent  nor  char- 
itable to  speak  harshly  of  our  neighbors  with- 
out sufficient  cause.  And  really  you  seem  to 
be  a  little  hasty  in  your  judgment  of  a  man  so 
inoffensive  in  his  habits,  and  so  justly  and  gen- 
erally esteemed,  as  Mr.  Aram." 

"  May  be,  sir — may  be, — very  right  what  you 
say.  But  I  thinks  what  I  thinks  all  the  same; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a  thing  that  puzzles  me,  how 
that  strange-looking  vagabond,  as  frighted  the 
ladies  so,  and  who,  Miss  Nelly  told  me — for 
she  saw  them  in  his  pocket — carried  pistols 
about  him,  as  if  he  had  been  among  cannibals 
and  Hottentots,  instead  of  the  peaceablest 
county  that  man  ever  set  foot  in,  should  boast 
of  his  friendship  with  this  larned  schollard,  and 
pass  I  dare  swear  a  whole  night  in  his  house  ! 
Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together — augh  ! — 
sir  !  " 

"  A  man  cannot  surely  be  answerable  for  the 
respectability  of  all  his  acquaintances,  even 
though  he  feel  obliged  to  offer  them  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  night's  shelter  ?" 

"  Baugh  !  "  grunted  the  corporal.  Seen 
the  world,  sir — seen  the  world — young  gentle- 
men are  always  so  good-natured:  'tis  a  pity, 
that  the  more  one  sees  the  more  suspicious 
one  grows.  One  does  not  have  gumption  till 
one  has  been  properly  cheated — one  must  be 
made  a  fool  very  often  in  order  not  to  be  fooled 
at  last  !  " 


"  Well,  corporal,  I  shall  now  have  opportu- 
nities enough  of  profiting  by  experience.  I 
am  going  to  leave  Grassdale  in  a  few  days, 
and  learn  suspicion  and  wisdom  in  the  great 
world." 

"  Augh  !  baugh  ! — what  !  "  cried  the  cor- 
poral, starting  from  the  contemplative  air 
which  he  had  hitherto  assumed,  "  The  great 
world  ? — how  ? — when  ? — going  away  ? — who 
goes  with  your  honor  ?  " 

My  honor's  self-;  I  have  no  companion, 
unless  you  like  to  attend  me,"  said  Walter, 
jestingly;  but  the  corporal  affected,  with  his 
natural  shrewdness,  to  take  the  proposition  in 
earnest. 

"I!  your  honor's  too  good;  and  indeed, 
though  I  say  it,  sir,  you  might  do  worse:  not 
but  what  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  nice  snug 
home  here,  and  this  stream,  though  the  trout 
have  been  shy  lately, — ah  !  that  was  a  mistake 
of  yours,  sir,  recommending  the  minnow;  and 
neighbor  Dealtry,  though  his  ale's  not  so  good 
as  'twas  last  year;  and — and — but,  in  short,  I 
always  loved  your  honor — dandled  you  on  my 
knees; — you  recollect  the  broadsword  exer- 
cise ? — one,  two,  three — augh  !  baugh  ! — and  if 
your  honor  really  is  going,  why,  rather  than  you 
should  want  a  proper  person,  who  knows  the 
world,  to  brush  your  coat,  polish  your  shoes, 
give  you  good  advice — on  the  faith  of  a  man, 
I'll  go  with  you  myself  !  " 

This  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  corporal 
was  far  from  displeasing  to  Walter.  The  pro- 
posal he  had  at  first  made  unthinkingly,  he  now 
seriously  thought  advisable;  and  at  length  it 
was  settled  that  the  corporal  should  call  the 
next  morning  at  the  manor-house,  and  receive 
instructions  to  conclude  arrangements  for  the 
journey.  Not  forgetting,  as  the  sagacious 
Bunting  delicately  insinuated,  "  the  wee  set- 
tlements as  to  wages,  and  board-wages, 
more  a  matter  of  form,  like,  than  anything 
else — augh  !  " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  LOVERS. — THE   ENCOUNTER   AND  QUARREL 
OF  THE  RIVALS. 

"  Two  such  1  saw,  what  time  the  labor'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came." 

—  Comus, 

"  Pedro.  Now  do  me  noble  right, 
Rpci.  I'll  satisfy  you; 
But  not  by  the  sword." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  The  Pilgrim. 

While  Walter  and  the  corporal  enjoyed  the 
above  conversation,  Madeline  and  Aram, 
whom  Lester  left  to  themselves,  were  pursu- 
ing their  walk  along  the  solitary  fields.  Their 
love  had  passed  from  the  eye  to  the  lip,  and 
now  found  expression  in  words. 

Obser\'e,"  said  he,  as  the  light  touch  of 
one,  who  he  felt  loved  him  entirely,  rested  on 
his  arm, — "  Observe,  as  the  later  summer  now 
begins  to  breathe  a  more  various  and  mellow 
glory  into  the  landscape,  how  singularly  pure 
and  lucid  the  atmosphere  becomes.  When, 
two  months  ago,  in  the  full  flush  of  June,  I 
walked  through  these  fields,  a  gray  mist  hid 
yon  distant  hills  and  the  far  forest  from  my 
view.  Now,  with  what  a  transparent  stillness 
the  w^hole  expanse  of  scenery  spreads  itself 
before  us.  And  such,  Madeline,  is  the  change 
that  has  come  over  myself  since  that  time. 
Then  if  I  looked  beyond  the  limited  present, 
all  was  dim  and  indistinct,  Now,  the  mist  has 
faded  away — the  broad  future  extends  before 
me,  calm  and  bright  with  the  hope  which  is 
borrowed  from  your  love  !  " 

We  will  not  tax  the  patience  of  the  reader, 
who  seldom  enters  with  keen  interest  into  the 
mere  dialogue  of  love,  with  the  blushing  Mad- 
eline's reply,  or  with  all  the  soft  vows  and 
tender  confessions  which  the  rich  poetry  of 
Aram's  mind  made  yet  more  delicious  to  the 
ear  of  his  dreaming  and  devoted  mistress. 

"There  is  one  circumstance,"  said  Aram, 
"  which  casts  a  momentary  shade  on  the  happi- 
ness I  enjoy — my  Madeline  probably  guesses 
its  nature.  I  regret  to  see  that  the  blessing 
of  your  love  must  be  purchased  by  the  misery 
of  another,  and  that  other,  the  nephew  of  my 
kind  friend.  You  have  doubtless  observed  the 
melancholy  of  Walter  Lester,  and  have  long 
since  known  its  origin  ?  " 

Lideed,  Eugene,"  answered  Madeline,  '*it| 
has  given  me  great  pain  to  note  what  you  re-  i 


fer  to,  for  it  would  be  a  false  delicacy  in  me 
to  deny  that  I  have  observed  it.  But  Walter 
is  young  and  high-spirited;  nor  do  I  think  he 
is  of  a  nature  to  love  long  where  there  is  no 
return  !  " 

"And  what,"  said  Aram,  sorrowfully, — 
"  what  deduction  from  reason  can  ever  apply  to 
love  ?  Love  is  a  very  contradiction  of  all  the 
elements  of  our  ordinary  nature:  it  makes  the 
proud  man  meek, — the  cheerful,  sad, — the  high- 
spirited,  tame;  our  strongest  resolutions,  our 
hardiest  energy,  fail  before  it.  Believe  me,  you 
cannot  prophesy  of  its  future  effect  in  a  man 
from  any  knowledge  of  his  past  character.  I 
grieve  to  think  that  the  blow  falls  upon  one 
in  early  youth,  ere  the  world's  disappointments 
have  blunted  the  heart,  or  the  world's  numer- 
ous interests  have  multiplied  its  resources. 
Men's  minds  have  been  turned  when  they  have 
not  well  sifted  the  cause  themselves,  and  their 
fortunes  marred,  by  one  stroke  on  the  affec- 
tions of  their  youth.  So  at  least  have  I  read, 
Madeline,  and  so  marked  in  others.  For  my- 
self, I  knew  nothing  of  love  in  its  reality  till  I 
knew  you.  But  who  can  know  you,  and  not 
sympathize  with  him  who  has  lost  you  ? " 

Ah,  Eugene  !  you  at  least  overrate  the  in- 
fluence which  love  produces  on  men.  A  little 
resentment  and  a  little  absence  will  soon  cure 
my  cousin  of  an  ill-placed  and  ill-requited  at- 
tachment. You  do  not  think  how  easy  it  is 
to  forget." 

"  Forget  !  "  said  Aram,  stopping  abruptly; 
"  ay,  forget— it  is  a  strange  truth  !  we  do  for- 
get !  The  summer  passes  over  the  furrow, 
and  the  corn  springs  up;  the  sod  forgets  the 
flower  of  the  past  year;  the  battle-field  forgets 
the  blood  that  has  been  spilt  upon  its  turf; 
the  sky  forgets  the  storm;  and  the  water 
the  noon-day  sun  that  slept  upon  its  bosom. 
All  Nature  preaches  forgetfulness.  Its 
very  order  is  the  progress  of  oblivion.  And 
I — I — give  me  your  hand,  Madeline, — I,  ha  ! 
ha  !  I  forget  too  !  " 

As  Aram  spoke  thus  wildly,  his  countenance 
worked;  but  his  voice  was  slow,  and  scarcely 
audible;  he  seemed  rather  conferring  with  him- 
self, than  addressing  Madeline.  But  when  his 
words  ceased,  and  he  felt  the  soft  hand  of  his 
betrothed,  and,  turning,  saw  her  anxious  and 
wistful  eyes  fixed  in  alarm,  yet  in  all  unsus- 
pecting confidence,  on  his  face;  his  features 
relaxed  into  their  usual  serenity,  and  kissing 
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the  hand  he  clasped,  he  continued;  in  a  col- 
iected  and  steady  tone, — 

"  Forgive  me,  my  sweetest  Madeline.  These 
fitful  and  strange  moods  sometimes  come  upon 
me  yet.  I  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of 
pursuing  any  train  of  thought,  however  wild, 
that  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  that  I  cannot 
easily  break  it,  even  in  your  presence.  All 
studious  men — the  twilight  eremites  of  books 
and  closets,  contract  this  ungraceful  custom 
of  soliloquy.  You  know  our  abstraction  is  a 
common  jest  and  proverb:  you  must  laugh 
me  out  of  it.  But  stay,  dearest  ! — there  is  a 
rare  herb  at  your  feet,  let  me  gather  it.  So,  do 
you  note  its  leaves — this  bending  and  silver 
flower  ?  Let  us  rest  on  this  bank,  and  I  will 
tell  you  of  its  qualities.  Beautiful  as  it  is,  it 
has  a  poison." 

The  place  in  which  the  lovers  rested  is  one 
which  the  villagers  to  this  day  call  The 
Lady's  Seat;"  for  Madeline,  whose  history  is 
fondly  preserved  in  that  district,  was  after- 
wards wont  constantly  to  repair  to  that  bank 
(during  a  short  absence  of  her  lover,  hereafter 
to  be  noted),  and  subsequent  events  stamped 
with  interest  every  spot  she  was  known  to 
have  favored  with  resort.  And  when  the 
flower  had  been  duly  conned,  and  the  study 
dismissed,  Aram,  to  whom  all  the  signs  of 
the  seasons  were  familiar,  pointed  to  her  the 
thousand  symptoms  of  the  month  which  are 
unheeded  by  less  observant  eyes;  not  forget- 
ting as  they  thus  reclined,  their  hands  clasped 
together,  to  couple  each  remark  with  some 
allusion  to  his  love,  or  some  deduction  which 
heightened  compliment  into  poetry.  He  bade 
her  mark  the  light  gossamer  as  it  floated  on 
the  air;  now  soaring  high — high  into  the 
translucent  atmosphere;  now  suddenly  stoop- 
ing, and  sailing  away  beneath  the  boughs, 
which  ever  and  anon  it  hung  with  a  silken 
web,  that  by  the  next  morn  would  glitter  with 
a  thousand  dew-drops.  ''And  so,"  said  he, 
fancifully,  "  does  Love  lead  forth  its  number- 
less creations,  making  the  air  its  path  and 
empire;  ascending  aloof  at  its  wild  will,  hang- 
ing its  meshes  on  every  bough,  and  bidding 
the  common  grass  break  into  a  fairy  lustre  at 
the  beam  of  the  daily  sun  !  " 

He  pointed  to  her  the  spot,  where,  in  the 
silent  brake,  the  harebells,  now  waxing  rare 
and  few,  yet  lingered— or  where  the  mystic 
ring  on  the  soft  turf  conjured  up  the  associa- 


tions of  Oberon  and  his  train.  That  supersti- 
tion gave  license  and  play  to  his  full  memory 
and  glowing  fancy:  and  Shakespeare — Spenser 
— Ariosto — the  magic  of  each  mighty  master 
of  Fairy  Realm — he  evoked,  and  poured  into 
her  transported  ear.  It  was  precisely  such 
arts,  which  to  a  gayer  and  more  worldly  nature 
than  Madeline's  might  have  seemed  but  weari- 
some, that  arrested  and  won  her  imaginative 
and  high- wrought  mind.  And  thus  he,  who 
to  another  might  have  proved  but  the  retired 
and  moody  student,  became  to  her  the  very 
being  of  whom  her  "  maiden  meditation  "  had 
dreamed — the  master  and  magician  of  her 
fate. 

Aram  did  not  return  to  the  house  with 
Madeline;  he  accompanied  her  to  the  garden 
gate,  and  then,  taking  leave  of  her,  bent  his 
way  homev/ard.  He  had  gained  the  entrance 
of  the  little  valley  that  led  to  his  abode,  when 
he  saw  Walter  cross  his  path  at  a  short  distance. 
His  heart,  naturally  susceptible  to  kindly 
emotion,  smote  him  as  he  remarked  the  moody 
listlessness  of  the  young  man's  step,  and  re- 
called the  buoyant  lightness  it  was  once  wont 
habitually  to  wear.  He  quickened  his  pace, 
and  joined  Walter  before  the  latter  was  aware 
of  his  ])resence. 

"Good  evening,"  said  he,  mildly;  "if  you 
are  going  my  way,  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
company." 

"  My  path  lies  yonder,"  replied  Walter, 
somewhat  sullenly;  "I  regret  that  it  is  differ- 
ent from  yours." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Aram,  ''I  can  delay 
my  return  home,  and  will,  with  your  leave,  in- 
trude my  society  upon  you  for  some  few  min- 
utes." 

Walter  bowed  his  head  in  reluctant  assent. 
They  walked  on  for  some  moments  without 
speaking,  the  one  unwilling,  the  other  seeking 
an  occasion,  to  break  the  silence. 

"  This,  to  my  mind,"  said  Aram,  at  length, 
"  is  the  most  pleasing  landscape  in  the  whole 
country;  observe  the  bashful  water  stealing 
away  among  the  woodlands.  Methinks  the 
wave  is  endowed  with  an  instinctive  wisdom, 
that  it  thus  shuns  the  world." 

"Rather,"  said  Walter,  "with  the  love  for 
change  which  exists  everywhere  in  nature,  it 
does  not  seek  the  shade  until  it  has  passed  by 
'  towered  cities,'  and  '  the  busy  hum  of  men.'  " 

"  I  admire  the  shrewdness  of  your  reply," 
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rejoined  Aram;  "but  note  how  far  more  pure 
and  lovely  are  its  waters  in  these  retreats,  than 
when  washing  the  walls  of  the  reeking  town, 
receiving  into  its  breast  the  taint  of  a  thousand 
pollutions,  vexed  by  the  sound,  and  stench, 
and  unholy  perturbation  of  men's  dwelling- 
place.  Now  it  glasses  only  what  is  high  or 
beautiful  in  nature — the  stars  or  the  leafy 
banks.  The  wind  that  ruffles  it  is  clothed  with 
perfumes:  the  rivulet  that  swells  it  descends 
from  the  everlasting  mountains,  or  is  formed 
by  the  rains  of  Heaven.  Believe  me,  it  is  the 
type  of  a  life  that  glides  into  solitude,  from 
the  weariness  and  fretful  turmoil  of  the  world. 

'  No  flattery,  hate,  or  envy  lodgeth  there. 

There  no  suspicion  walled  in  proved  steel. 
Yet  fearful  of  the  arms  herself  doth  wear; 
Pride  is  not  there;  no  tyrant  there  we  feel! '  "* 

"  I  will  not  cope  with  you  in  simile,  or  in 
poetry,"  said  Walter,  as  his  lip  curved;  "  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  think  that  life  should  be 
spent  in  action.  I  hasten  to  prove  if  my  judg- 
ment be  erroneous." 

"  Are  you,  then,  about  to  leave  us  ? "  in- 
quired Aram. 

"  Yes,  within  a  few  days." 

"  Indeed  !    I  regret  to  hear  it." 

The  answer  sounded  jarringly  on  the  irri- 
tated nerves  of  the  disappointed  rival. 

"  You  do  me  more  honor  than  I  desire," 
said  he,  "  in  interesting  yourself,  however 
lightly,  in  my  schemes  or  fortune." 

"  Young  man,"  replied  Aram,  coldly,  "  I 
never  see  the  impetuous  and  yearning  spirit  of 
youth  without  a  certain,  and,  it  may  be,  a  pain- 
ful interest.  How  feeble  is  the  chance  that  its 
hopes  will  be  fulfilled  !  Enough  if  it  lose  not 
all  its  loftier  aspirings,  as  well  as  its  brighter 
expectations." 

Nothing  more  aroused  the  proud  and  fiery 
temper  of  Walter  Lester  than  the  tone  of 
superior  wisdom  and  superior  age  which  his 
rival  sometimes  assumed  towards  him.  More 
and  more  displeased  with  his  present  compan- 
ion, he  answered,  in  no  conciliatory  tone,  "I 
cannot  but  consider  the  warning  and  the  fears 
of  one,  neither  my  relation  nor  my  friend,  in 
the  light  of  a  gratuitous  affront." 

Aram  smiled  as  he  answered, — 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  resentment. 
Preserve  this  hot  spirit  and  this  high  self-con- 

*  Phineas  Fletcher. 


fidence,  till  you  return  again  to  these  scenes, 
and  I  shall  be  at  once  satisfied  and  corrected." 

"  Sir,"  said  Walter,  coloring  and  irritated 
more  by  the  smile  than  the  words  of  his  rival. 
"  I  am  not  aware  by  what  right  or  on  what 
ground  you  assume  towards  me  the  superi- 
ority, not  only  of  admonition  but  reproof ! 
My  uncle's  preference  towards  you  gives  you 
no  authority  over  me.  That  preference  I  do 
not  pretend  to  share." — He  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, thinking  Aram  might  hasten  to  reply; 
but  as  the  student  walked  on  with  his  usual 
calmness  of  demeanor,  he  added,  stung  by 
the  indifference  which  he  attributed,  not  alto- 
gether without  truth,  to  disdain, — "  And  since 
you  have  taken  upon  yourself  to  caution  me, 
and  to  forbode  my  inability  to  resist  the  con- 
tamination, as  you  would  term  it,  of  the  world, 
I  tell  you,  that  it  may  be  happy  for  you  to 
bear  so  clear  a  conscience,  so  untouched  a 
spirit,  as  that  which  I  now  boast,  and  with 
which  I  trust  in  God  and  my  own  soul  I  shall 
return  to  my  birth-place.  It  is  not  the  holy 
only  that  love  solitude;  and  men  may  shun 
the  world  from  another  motive  than  that  of 
philosophy." 

It  was  now  Aram's  turn  to  feel  resentment, 
and  this  was  indeed  an  insinuation  not  only 
unwarrantable  in  itself,  but  one  which  a  man 
of  so  peaceable  and  guileless  a  life,  affecting 
even  an  extreme  and  rigid  austerity  of  morals, 
might  well  be  tempted  to  repel  with  scorn 
and  indignation ;  and  Aram,  however  meek  and 
forbearing  in  general,  testified  in  this  instance 
that  his  wonted  gentleness  arose  from  no  lack 
of  man's  natural  spirit.  He  laid  his  hand 
commandingly  on  young  Lester's  shoulder, 
and  surveyed  his  his  countenance  with  a  dark 
and  menacing  frown. 

"  Boy  !  "  said  he,  "  were  there  meaning  in 
your  words,  I  should  (mark  me)  !  avenge  the 
insult; — as  it  is,  I  despise  it.    Go  !  " 

So  high  and  lofty  was  Aram's  manner — so 
majestic  was  the  sternness  of  his  rebuke,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  bearing,  as,  waving  his 
hand,  he  now  turned  away,  that  Walter  lost 
his  self-possession  and  stood  fixed  to  the  spot, 
abashed,  and  humbled  from  his  late  anger.  It 
was  not  till  Aram  had  moved  with  a  slow  step, 
several  paces  backward  towards  his  home,  that 
the  bold  and  haughty  temper  of  the  young 
man  returned  to  his  aid.  Ashamed  of  himself 
for  the  momentary  weakness  he  had  betrayed, 
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and  burning  to  redeem  it,  he  hastened  after 
the  stately  form  of  his  rival,  and,  planting 
himself  full  in  his  path,  said,  in  a  voice  half- 
choked  with  contending  emotions, — 

"  Hold  ! — you  have  given  me  the  opportunity 
I  have  long  desired;  you  yourself  have  now 
broken  that  peace  which  existed  between  us, 
and  which  to  me  was  more  bitter  than  worm- 
wood. You  have  dared, — yes,  dared  to  use 
threatening  language  towards  me!  I  call  on  you 
to  fulfill  your  threat.  I  tell  you  that  I  meant,  I 
desired,  I  thirsted  to  affront  yon.  Now  resent 
my  purposed,  premediated  affront,  as  you  will 
and  can  !  " 

There  was  something  remarkable  in  the  con- 
trasted figures  of  the  rivals,  as  they  now  stood 
frontinor  each  other.  The  elastic  and  vio:orous 
form  of  Walter  Lester,  his  sparkling  eyes,  his 
sunburnt  and  glowing  cheek,  his  clenched 
hands,  and  his  whole  frame,  alive  and  eloquent 
with  the  energy,  the  heat,  the  hasty  courage, 
and  fiery  spirit  of  youth:  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bending  frame  of  the  student,  gradually  rising 
into  the  dignity  of  its  full  height — his  pale 
€heek,  in  which  the  wan  hues  neither  deep- 
ened nor  waned,  his  large  eye  raised  to  meet 
Walter's  bright,  steady,  and  yet  how  calm  ! 
Nothing  weak,  nothing  irresolute  could  be 
traced  in  that  form  or  that  lofty  countenance; 
yet  all  resentment  had  vanished  from  his  as- 
pect. He  seemed  at  once  tranquil  and  pre- 
pared. 

"You  designed  to  affront  me  !  "  said  he; 
"it  is  well — it  is  a  noble  confession; — and 
wherefore  ?  What  do  you  propose  to  gain  by 
it  ? — A  man  whose  whole  life  is  peace,  you 
would  provoke  to  outrage  !  Would  there  be 
triumph  in  this,  or  disgrace  ? — A  man,  whom 
your  uncle  honors,and  loves,  you  would  insult 
without  cause — you  would  waylay — you  would, 
after  watching  and  creating  your  opportunity, 
entrap  into  defending  himself.  Is  this  worthy 
of  that  high  spirit  of  which  you  boasted  ? — is 
this  worthy  a  generous  anger  or  a  noble  hatred  ? 
Away  !  you  malign  yourself.  I  shrink  from 
no  quarrel — why  should  I  ?  I  have  nothing 
to  fear:  my  nerves  are  firm — my  heart  is 
faithful  to  my  will;  my  habits  may  have  di- 
minished my  strength,  but  it  is  yet  equal  to 
that  of  most  men.  As  to  the  weapons  of  the 
world — they  fall  not  to  my  use.  I  might  be 
excused  by  the  most  punctilious,  for  rejecting 
what  becomes   neither  my  station  nor  my 


habits  of  life;  but  I  learned  thus  much  from 
books  long  since,  '  Hold  thyself  prepared  for 
all  things;  ' — I  am  so  prepared.  And  as  I 
command  the  spirit,  I  lack  not  the  skill,  to  de- 
fend myself,  or  return  the  hostility  of  another." 
As  Aram  thus  said,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
bosom;  and  pointed  it  leisurely  towards  a  tree, 
at  the  distance  of  some  paces. 

"Look,"  said  he;  "you  note  that  small  dis- 
colored and  white  stain  in  the  bark — you  can 
but  just  observe  it; — he  who  can  send  a  bullet 
through  that  spot  need  not  fear  to  meet  the 
quarrel  which  he  seeks  to  avoid." 

Walter  turned  mechanically,  and  indignant, 
though  silent,  towards  the  tree.  Aram  fired, 
and  the  ball  penetrated  the  centre  of  the  stain. 
He  then  replaced  the  pistol  in  his  bosom,  and 
said, — 

"  Early  in  life  I  had  many  enemies,  and  I 
taught  myself  these  arts.  From  habit,  I  still 
bear  about  me  the  weapons  I  trust  and  pray  I 
may  never  have  occasion  to  use.  But  to  re- 
turn.— I  have  offended  you — I  have  incurred 
your  hatred— why  ?    What  are  my  sins  ?  " 

"  Do  you  ask  the  cause  ? "  said  Walter, 
speaking  between  his  ground  teeth.  "  Have 
you  not  traversed  my  views — blighted  my 
hopes — charmed  away  from  me  the  affections 
which  were  more  to  me  than  the  world,  and 
driven  me  to  wander  from  my  home  with  a 
crushed  spirit  and  a  cheerless  heart  ?  Are 
these  no  causes  for  hate  ?  " 

"  Have  I  done  this  ?  "  said  Aram,  recoiling, 
and  evidently  and  powerfully  affected.  "  Have 
I  so  injured  you  ? — It  is  true  !  I  know  it — I 
perceive  it — I  read  your  heart;  and — bear 
witness  Heaven  ! — I  feel  for  the  wound  that 
I,  but  with  no  guilty  hand,  inflict  upon  you. 
Yet  be  just: — ask  yourself,  have  I  done  aught 
that  you,  in  my  case,  would  have  left  undone  ? 
Have  I  been  insolent  in  triumph,  or  haughty 
in  success  ?  If  so,  hate  me,  nay,  spurn  me, 
now." 

Walter  turned  his  head  irresolutely  away. 

"  If  it  please  you,  that  I  accuse  myself,  in 
that  I,  a  man  seared  and  lone  at  heart,  pre- 
sumed to  come  within  the  pale  of  human 
affections; — that  I  exposed  myself  to  cross 
another's  better  and  brighter  hopes,  or  dared 
to  soften  my  fate  with  the  tender  and  endear- 
ing ties  that  are  meet  alone  for  a  more  genial 
and  youthful  nature; — if  it  please  you  that  I 
accuse  and  curse  myself  for  this — that  I  yielded 
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to  it  with  pain  and  with  self-reproach,  or 
that  I  shall  think  hereafter  of  what  I  uncon- 
sciously cost  you,  with  remorse — then  be 
consoled  !  " 

" It  is  enough,"  said  Walter;  "let  us  part. 
I  leave  you  with  more  soreness  at  my  late 
haste  than  I  will  acknowledge;  let  that  con- 
tent you:  for  myself,  I  ask  for  no  apology 
or  " 

*'  But  you  shall  have  it  amply,"  interrupted 
Aram,  advancing  with  a  cordial  openness  of 
mien  not  usual  to  him.  I  was  all  to  blame; 
I  should  have  remembered  you  were  an  in- 
jured man,  and  suffered  you  to  have  said  all 
you  would.  Words  at  best  are  but  a  poor  vent 
for  a  wronged  and  burning  heart.  It  shall  be 
so  in  future;  speak  your  will,  attack,  upbraid, 
taunt  me,  I  will  bear  it  all.  And,  indeed,  even 
to  myself  there  appears  some  witchcraft,  some 
glamoury  in  what  has  chanced.  What  !  I 
favored  where  you  love  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  It 
might  teach  the  vamest  to  forswear  vanity. 
You,  the  young,  the  buoyant,  the  fresh,  the 
beautiful  ? — And  I,  who  have  passed  the  glory  ; 
and  zest  of  life  between  dusty  walls;  I  who —  | 
well,  well,  Fate  laughs  at  probabilities  !  " 

Aram  now  seemed  relapsing  into  one  of  his 
more  abstracted  moods;  he  ceased  to  speak 
aloud,  but  his  lips  moved,  and  his  eyes  grew 
fixed  in  revery  on  the  ground,  Walter  gazed 
at  him  for  some  moments  with  mixed  and  con- 
tending sensations.  Once  more,  resentment 
and  the  bitter  wrath  of  jealousy  had  faded  back 
into  the  remoter  depths  of  his  mind,  and  a 
certain  interest  for  his  singular  rival,  despite 
of  himself,  crept  into  his  breast.  But  this 
mysterious  and  fitful  nature, — was  it  one  in 
which  the  devoted  Madeline  would  certainly 
find  happiness  and  repose  ? — would  she  never 
regret  her  choice  ?  This  question  obtruded 
itself  upon  him,  and,  while  he  sought  to  an- 
swer it,  Aram,  regaining  his  composure,'turned 
abruptly  and  offered  him  his  hand.  Walter 
did  not  accept  it;  he  bowed,  with  a  cold  as- 
pect. "  I  cannot  give  my  hand  without  my 
heart,"  said  he;  "we  were  foes  just  now;  we 
are  not  friends  yet.  I  am  unreasonable  in 
this,  I  know,  but  " 

"Be  it  so,"  interrupted  Aram;  "I  under- 
stand you.  I  press  my  good-will  on  you  no 
more.  When  this  pang  is  forgotten,  when  this 
wound  is  healed,  and  when  you  will  have 
learned  more  (jf  him  who  is  now  your  rival,  we 


I  may  meet  again,  with  other  feelings  on  youi 
side." 

Thus  they  parted,  and  the  solitary  lamp 
which  for  weeks  past  had  been  quenched  at 
the  wholesome  hour  in  the  student's  home, 
streamed  from  the  casement  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  night:  was  it  a  witness  of  the 
calm  and  learned  vigil,  or  of  the  unresting 
heart  ? 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE     FAMILY    SUPPER. — THE    TWO    SISTERS  IN" 

THEIR     CHAMBER.   A  MISUNDERSTANDINCx 

FOLLOWED  BY  A  CONFESSION. — WALTER'S  AP- 
PROACHING DEPARTURE,  AND  THE  CORPORAL'S 
BEHAVIOR  THEREON.  —  THE  CORPORAL'S  FA- 
VORITE INTRODUCED  TO  THE  READER. — THE 
CORPORAL  PROVES  HIMSELF  A  SUBTLE  DIPLO- 
MATIST. 

"  So  we  grew  together 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition." 

— Midstifumer  Night's  Dream. 

"  The  corporal  had  not  taken  his  measures  so  badly 
in  this  stroke  of  artilleryship." — Tristram  Shandy. 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  Walter  re- 
turned home:  the  little  family  were  assembled 
at  the  last  and  lightest  meal  of  the  day; 
Ellinor  silently  made  room  for  her  cousin  be- 
side herself,  and  that  little  kindness  touched 
Walter.  "  Why  did  I  not  XoM&herV  thought 
he;  and  he  spoke  to  her  in  a  tone  so  affec- 
tionate, that  it  made  her  heart  thrill  with  de- 
light. Lester  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
pensive  of  the  group;  but  the  old  and  young 
man  exchanged  looks  of  restored  confidence, 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  were  soft- 
ened by  a  pitying  tenderness. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  ser- 
vants gone,  Lester  took  it  on  himself  to  break 
to  the  sisters  the  intended  departure  of  their 
cousin.  Madeline  received  the  news  with 
painful  blushes,  and  a  certain  self-reproach; 
for  even  where  a  woman  has  no  cause  to  blame 
herself,  she,  in  these  cases,  feels  a  sort  of  re- 
morse at  the  unhappiness  she  occasions.  But 
Ellinor  rose  suddenly  and  left  the  room. 

"  And  now,"  said  Lester,  "  London  will,  ] 
suppose,  be  your  first  destination.  I  can  fur- 
nish you  with  letters  to  some  of  my  old  friends 
there:  merry  fellows  they  were  once:  you 
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must  take  care  of  the  prodigality  of  tlieir 
wine.  There's  John  Courtland — ah  !  a  seduc- 
tive dog  to  drink  with.  Be  sure  and  let  me 
know  how  honest  John  looks,  and  what  he  says 
of  me.  I  recollect  him  as  if  it  were  yesterday; 
a  rougish  eye,  with  a  moisture  in  it;  full 
cheeks;  a  straight  nose;  black  curled  hair; 
and  teeth  as  even  as  dies: — honest  John  showed  ! 
his  teeth  pretty  often,  too;  ha,  ha  !  how  the 
dog  loved  a  laugh  !  Well,  and  Peter  Hales — 
Sir  Peter  now,  has  his  uncle's  baronetcy — a 
generous,  open-hearted  fellow  as  ever  lived — 
will  ask  you  very  often  to  dinner — nay,  offer 
you  money  if  you  want  it:  but  take  care  he 
does  not  lead  you  into  extravagances:  out  of 
debt  out  of  danger,  Walter.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  poor  Peter  Hales,  had  he  remem- 
bered that  maxim.  Often  and  often  have  I 
been  to  see  him  in  the  Marshalsea;  but  he  was 
the  heir  to  good  fortunes,  though  his  relations 
kept  him  close;  so  I  suppose  he  is  well  off 

now.    His  estates  lie  in  shire,  on  your 

road  to  London;  so,  if  he  is  at  his  country- 
seat,  you  can  beat  up  his  quarters,  and  spend 
a  month  or  so  with  him:  a  most  hospitable 
fellow." 

With  these  little  sketches  of  his  contempo- 
raries the  good  squire  endeavored  to  while  the 
time,  taking,  it  is  true,  some  pleasure  in  the 
youthful  reminiscences  they  excited,  but 
chiefly  designing  to  enliven  the  melancholy 
of  his  nephew.  When,  how^ever,  Madeline  had 
retired,  and  they  were  alone,  he  drew  his  chair 
closer  to  Walter's,  and  changed  the  conversa- 
tion into  a  more  serious  and  anxious  strain. 
The  guardian  and  the  ward  sat  up  late  that  night; 
and  when  Walter  retired  to  rest,  it  was  w^ith  a 
heart  more  touched  by  his  uncle's  kindness 
than  his  own  sorrows. 

But  we  are  not  about  to  close  the  day  with- 
out a  glance  at  the  chamber  which  the  two 
sisters  held  in  common.  The  night  was 
serene  and  starlit,  and  Madeline  sat  by  the 
open  window,  leaning  her  face  upon  her  hand, 
and  gazing  on  the  lone  house  of  her  lover, 
which  might  be  seen  afar  across  the  landscape, 
the  trees  sleeping  around  it,  and  one  pale  and 
steady  light  gleaming  from  its  lofty  casement 
like  a  star. 

"  He  has  broken  faith,"  said  Madeline;  "  I 
shall  chide  him  for  this  to-morrow.  He  prom- 
ised me  the  light  should  he  ever  quenched 
before  this  hour." 


Nay,"  said  Ellinor,  in  a  tone  somewhat 
sharpened  from  its  native  sweetness,  and  who 
now  sat  up  in  the  bed,  the  curtain  of  which 
was  half-drawn  aside,  and  the  soft  light  of  the 
skies  rested  full  upon  her  rounded  neck  and 
youthful  countenance,— nay,  Madeline,  do 
not  loiter  there  any  longer;  the  air  grows 
sharp  and  cold,  and  the  clock  struck  one 
several  minutes  since.    Come,  sister,  come  !  " 

"  I  cannot  sleep,"  replied  Madeline,  sighing, 
''and  think  that  yon  light  streams  upon  those 
studies  which  steal  the  healthful  hues  from 
his  cheek  and  the  very  life  from  his  heart." 

''  You  are  infatuated, — you  are  bewitched 
by  that  man,"  said  Ellinor,  peevishly. 

"  And  have  I  not  cause — ample  cause  ?  "  re- 
turned Madeline,  with  all  a  girl's  beautiful  en- 
thusiasm, as  the  color  mantled  her  cheek,  and 
gave  it  the  only  additional  loveliness  it  could 
receive.  "When  be  speaks,  is  it  not  like 
music? — or  rather,  what  music  so  arrests  and 
touches  the  heart  ?  Methinks  it  is  heaven  only 
to  gaze  upon  him,  to  note  the  changes  of  that 
majestic  countenance,  to  set  down  as  food  for 
memory  every  look  and  every  movement.  But 
when  the  look  turns  to  me, — when  the  voice 
utters  my  name,  ah  I  Ellinor,  then  it  is  not  a 
wonder  that  I  love  him  thus  much:  but  that 
any  others  should  think  they  have  known  love, 
and  yet  not  loved  hi7n  !  And,  indeed,  I  feel 
assured  that  what  the  world  calls  love  is  not  my 
love.  Are  there  more  Eugenes  in  the  world  than 
one  ?  Who  but  Eugene  could  be  loved  as  I 
love  ?  " 

"  What  !  are  there  none  as  worthy  ?  "  said 
Ellinor,  half  smilmg. 

"Can  you  ask  it  ?  "  answered  Madeline,  with 
a  simple  wonder  in  her  voice:  "whom  would 
you  compare — compare  !  nay,  place  within  a 
hundred  grades  of  the  height  which  Eugene 
Aram  holds  in  this  little  world  ?  " 

"This  is  folly — dotage,"  said  Ellinor,  indig- 
nantly: "  surely  there  are  others  as  brave,  as 
gentle  as  kind,  and,  if  not  so  wise,  yet  more 
fitted  for  the  world." 

"  You  mock  me,"  replied  Madeline,  in- 
credulously; "  whom  could  you  select  ? " 

Ellinor  blushed  deeply, — blushed  from  her 
snowy  temple,  to  her  yet  whiter  bosom  as  she 
answered, — 

"  If  I  said  Walter  Leslie,  could  you  deny  it  ?  " 

"Walter!"  repeated  Madeline;  "he  equal 
to  Eugene  Aram  !  " 
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"  Ay,  and  more  than  equal,"  said  Ellinor, 
with  spirit,  and  a  warm  and  angry  tone.  "  And, 
indeed,  Madeline,"  she  continued,  after  a 
pause,  "  I  lose  something  of  that  respect 
which,  passing  a  sister's  love,  I  have  always 
borne  towards  you,  when  I  see  the  unthink- 
ing and  lavish  idolatory  you  manifest  to  one 
who,  but  for  a  silver  tongue  and  florid  words, 
would  rather  want  attractions  than  be  the  won- 
der you  esteem  him.  Fie,  Madeline  !  I  blush 
for  you  when  you  speak;  it  is  unmaidenly  so 
to  love  any  one  I  " 

Madeline  rose  from  the  window;  but  the 
angry  word  died  on  her  lips  when  she  saw 
that  Ellinor,  who  had  worked  her  mind  beyond 
her  self-control,  had  thrown  herself  back  on 
the  pillow  and  now  sob1')ed  aloud. 

The  natural  temper  of  the  elder  sister  had 
always  been  much  more  calm  and  even  than 
that  of  the  younger,  who  united  with  her  vivac- 
ity something  of  the  passionate  caprice  and  fit- 
fulness  of  her  sex.  And  Madeline's  affection 
for  her  had  been  tinged  by  that  character  of 
forebearance  and  soothing,  which  a  superior 
nature  often  manifests  to  one  more  imperfect, 
and  which  in  this  instance  did  not  desert  her. 
She  gently  closed  the  window,  and,  gliding  to 
the  bed,  threw  her  arms  around  her  sister's 
neck  and  kissed  away  her  tears  with  a  cares- 
sing fondness,  that  if  Ellinor  resisted  for  one 
moment  she  returned  with  equal  tenderness 
the  next. 

"  Indeed,  dearest,"  said  Madeline,  gently, 
"  I  cannot  guess  how  I  hurt  you,  and  still  less 
how  Eugene  has  offended  you  ?" 

"  He  has  offended  me  in  nothing,"  replied 
Ellinor,  still  weeping,  "  if  he  has  not  stolen 
away  all  your  affection  from  me.  But  I  was 
a  foolish  girl;  forgive  me,  as  you  always  do; 
and  at  this  time  I  need  your  kindness,  for  I 
am  ver}',  very  unhappy." 

"  Unhappy,  dearest  Nell,  and  why?" 

Ellinor  wept  on  without  answering. 

Madeline  persisted  in  pressing  for  a  reply; 
and  at  length  her  sister  sobbed  out, — 

"  I  know  that — that — Walter  only  has  eyes 
for  you,  and  a  heart  for  you,  who  neglect,  who 
despise  his  love;  and  I — I — but  no  matter,  he 
is  going  to  leave  us,  and  of  me — poor  me,  he 
will  think  no  more  !  " 

Ellinor's  attachment  to  their  cousin,  Made- 
line had  long  half  suspected,  and  she  had 
often  rallied  her  sister  upon  it;  indeed,  it 


might  have  been  this  suspicion  which  made 
her  at  the  first  steel  her  breast  against  Walter's 
evident  preference  to  herself.  But  Ellinor 
had  never  till  now  seriously  confessed  how 
much  her  heart  was  affected;  and  Madeline  in 
the  natural  engrossment  of  her  own  ardent 
and  devoted  love,  had  not  of  late  spared  much 
observation  to  the  tokens  of  her  sister's. 
She  was  therefore  dismayed,  if  not  surprised, 
as  she  now  perceived  the  cause  of  the  peevish- 
ness Ellinor  had  just  manifested,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  love  she  felt  herself,  she  judged, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  overrated,  the  anguish 
that  Ellinor  endured. 

She  strove  to  comfort  her  by  all  the  argu- 
ments which  the  fertile  ingenuity  of  kindness 
could  invent:  she  prophisied  Walter's  speedy 
return,  with  his  boyish  disappointment  for- 
gotten, and  with  eyes  no  longer  blinded  to  the 
attractions  of  one  sister  by  a  bootless  fancy 
for  another.  And  though  Ellinor  interrupted 
her  from  time  to  time  with  assertions, — now  of 
Walter's  eternal  constancy  to  his  present  idol, 
— now  with  yet  more  vehement  declarations  of 
the  certainty  of  his  finding  new  objects  for  his 
affections  in  new  scenes,  she  yet  admitted,  by 
little  and  little,  the  persuasive  power  of  Mad- 
eline to  creep  into  her  heart,  and  brighten 
away  its  griefs  with  hope,  till  at  last,  with  the 
tears  yet  wet  on  her  cheek,  she  fell  asleep  in 
her  sister's  arms. 

And  Madeline,  though  she  would  not  stir 
from  her  post  lest  the  movement  should 
awaken  her  sister,  was  yet  prevented  from 
closing  her  eyes  in  a  similar  repose:  ever  and 
anon  she  breathlessly  and  gently  raised  her- 
self to  steal  a  glimpse  of  that  solitary  light 
afar;  and  ever,  as  she  looked,  the  ray  greeted 
her  eyes  with  an  unswerving  and  melancholy 
stillness,  till  the  dawn  crept  greyly  over  the 
heavens,  and  that  speck  of  light,  holier  to  her 
than  the  stars,  faded  also  with  them  beneath 
the  broader  lustre  of  the  day. 

The  next  week  was  passed  in  preparations, 
for  Walter's  departure.  At  that  time,  and  in 
that  distant  part  of  the  country,  it  was  greatly 
the  fashion  among  the  younger  travellers  to 
perform  their  excursions  on  horseback,  and  it 
was  this  method  of  conveyance  that  Walter 
preferred.  The  best  steed  in  the  squire's 
stables  was  therefore  appropriated  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  a  strong  black  horse  with  a  Roman 
nose  and  a  long  tail  was  consigned  to  the  mas- 
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tery  of  Corporal  Bunting.  The  squire  was  de- 
lighted that  his  nephew  had  secured  such  an 
attendant.  For  the  soldier,  though  odd  and 
selfish,  was  a  man  of  some  sense  and  experi- 
ence, and  Lester  thought  such  qualities  might 
not  be  without  their  use  to  a  young  master, 
new  to  the  common  frauds  and  daily  usages  of 
the  world  he  was  about  to  enter. 

As  for  Bunting  himself,  he  covered  his  secret 
exultation  at  the  prospect  of  change  and  board- 
wages  with  the  cool  semblance  of  a  man  sac- 
rificing his  wishes  to  his  affections.  He  made 
it  his  peculiar  study  to  impress  upon  the  squire's 
mind  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  about 
to  make.  The  bit  cot  had  been  just  white- 
washed, the  pet  cat  just  lain  in;  then,  too, 
who  would  dig,  and  gather  seeds  in  the  gar- 
den, defend  the  plants  (plants  !  the  corporal 
could  scarce  count  a  dozen,  and  nine  out  of 
them  were  cabbages)  !  from  the  impending 
frosts  ?  It  was  exactly,  too,  to  the  time  of 
year  when  the  rheumatism  paid  flying  visits  to 
the  bones  and  loins  of  the  worthy  corporal; 
and  to  think  of  his  galavanting  about  the 
country,"  when  he  ought  to  be  guarding 
against  that  sly  foe,  the  lumbago,  in  the  fortress 
of  his  chimney-corner  ! 

To  all  these  murmurs  and  insinuations  the 
good  Lester  seriously  inclined,  not  with  the 
less  sympathy,  in  that  they  invariably  ended 
in  the  corporal's  slapping  his  manly  thigh,  and 
swearing  that  he  loved  Master  Walter  like 
gunpowder,  and  that  were  it  twenty  times  as 
much  he  would  cheerfully  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  his  handsome  young  honor.  Ever  at  this 
peroration  the  eyes  of  the  squire  began  to 
twinkle,  and  new  thanks  were  give  to  the  vet- 
eran for  his  disinterested  affection,  and  new 
promises  pledged  him  in  adequate  return. 

The  pious  Dealtry  felt  a  little  jealousy  at 
the  trust  imparted  to  his  friend.  He  halted, 
on  his  return  from  his  farm,  by  the  spruce 
stile  which  led  to  the  demesne  of  the  corporal, 
and  eyed  the  warrior  somewhat  sourly,  as  he 
now,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  sat  without  his 
door  arranging  his  fishing-tackle  and  flies  in 
various  little  papers,  which  he  carefully  labelled 
by  the  help  of  a  stunted  pen  that  had  seen  at 
least  as  much  service  as  himself. 

"Well,  neighbor  Bunting,"  said  the  little 
landlord,  leaning  over  the  stile,  but  not  pass- 
ing its  boundary,  "  and  when  do  you  go  ?  You 
will  have  wet  weather  of  it  (looking  up  to  the 


skies):  you  must  take  care  of  the  rumatiz. 
At  your  age  it's  no  trifle,  eh — hem." 

"  My  age  !  should  like  to  know — what  mean 
by  that  !  my  age,  indeed  I — augh  ! — bother  !  " 
grunted  Bunting,  looking  up  from  his  occupa- 
tion. Peter  chuckled  inly  at  the  corporal's 
displeasure,  and  continued,  as  in  an  apologetic 
tone, — 

"  Oh,  I  ax  your  pardon,  neighbor.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  you  are  too  old  to  travel.  Why 
there  was  Hal  Whitol  eighty-two  come  next 
Michaelmas,  took  a  trip  to  Lunnun  last  year, — 

*  For  young  and  old,  the  stout,  the  poorly, 
The  eye  of  God  be  on  them  surely.'  " 

"  Bother  !  "  said  the  corporal,  turning  round 
on  his  seat. 

And  what  do  you  intend  doing  with  the 
brindled  cat  ?  put  'un  up  in  the  saddle-bags  ? 
You  won't  surely  have  the  heart  to  leave  'un." 

"  As  to  that,"  quoth  the  corporal,  sighing, 
"  the  poor  dumb  animal  makes  me  sad  to 
think  on't."  And,  putting  down  his  fish-hooks, 
he  stroked  the  sides  of  an  enormous  cat,  who 
now,  with  tail  on  end,  and  back  bowed  up, 
and  uttering  her  leties  susurnis — Anglice,  purr  I 
rubbed  herself  to  and  fro  athwart  the  cor- 
poral's legs. 

"  What  staring  there  for  ?  won't  ye  step  in. 
man  ?    Can  climb  the  stile  I  suppose — augh  !  " 

No,  thank  ye,  neighbor.  I  do  very  well 
here,  that  is,  if  you  can  hear  me,  your  deaf- 
ness is  not  so  troublesome  as  it  was  last 
win  " 

"  Bother  !  "  interrupted  the  corporal,  in  a 
voice  that  made  the  little  landlord  start  bolt 
upright  from  the  easy  confidence  of  his  posi- 
tion. Nothing  on  earth  so  offended  the  per- 
pendicular Jacob  Bunting  as  any  insinuation 
of  increasing  years  or  growing  infirmities;  but 
at  this  moment,  as  he  meditated  putting  Deal- 
try  to  some  use,  he  prudently  conquered  the 
o^atherinof  angler,  and  added,  like  the  man  of 
the  world  he  justly  plumed  himself  on  being, 
in  a  voice  gentle  as  a  dying  howl, — 

"  What  'fraid  on  ?  come  in,  there's  good 
fellow:  want  to  speak  to  ye.  Come  do — 
a-u-g-h  ! "  the  last  sound  being  prolonged  into 
one  of  unutterable  coaxingness,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  beck  of  the  hand  and  a  wheed 
ling  wink. 

These  allurements  the  good  Peter  could  not 
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resist;  he  clambered  the  stile,  and  seated 
himself  on  the  bench  beside  the  corporal. 

"  There  now,  fine  fellow,  fit  for  the  forty- 
second,"  said  Bunting,  clapping  him  on  the 
back.  '-Well,  and — a — nd — a  beautiful  cat, 
isn't  her  ? " 

Ah  !  "  said  Peter,  very  shortly — for  though 
a  remarkably  mild  man,  Peter  did  not  love 
cats:  moreover,  we  must  now  inform  the  reader 
that  the  cat  of  Jacob  Bunting  was  one  more 
feared  than  respected  throughout  the  village. 
The  corporal  was  a  cunning  instructor  of  all 
animals:  he  could  teach  goldfinches  the  use  of 
the  musket;  dogs,  the  art  of  the  broad-sword; 
horses,  to  dance  hornpipes  and  pick  pockets; 
and  he  had  relieved  the  ennui  of  his  solitary 
moments  by  imparting  sundry  accomplish- 
ments to  the  ductile  genius  of  his  cat.  Under 
his  tuition  puss  had  learned  to  fetch  and  carry; 
to  turn  over  head  and  tail  like  a  tumbler;  to 
run  up  your  shoulder  when  you  least  expected 
it;  to  fly  as  if  she  were  mad  at  any  one  upon 
whom  the  corporal  thought  fit  to  set  her;  and, 
above  all,  to  rob  larders,  shelves,  and  tables, 
and  bring  the  produce  to  the  corporal,  who 
never  failed  to  consider  such  stray  waifs  law- 
ful manorial  acquisitions. 

These  little  feline  cultivations  of  talent,  how- 
ever delightful  to  the  corporal,  and  creditable 
to  his  powers  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot,  had,  nevertheless,  since  the  truth 
must  be  told,  rendered  the  corporal's  cat  a 
proverb  and  by-word  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood. Never  was  cat  in  such  bad  odor;  and 
the  dislike  in  which  it  was  held  was  wonder- 
fully increased  by  terror;  for  the  creature  was 
singularly  large  and  robust,  and  withal  of  so 
courageous  a  temper,  that  if  you  attempted  to 
resist  its  invasion  of  your  property  it  forthwith 
set  up  its  back,  put  down  its  ears,  opened  its 
mouth,  and  bade  you  fully  comprehend  that 
what  is  feloniously  seized  it  could  gallantly 
defend.  More  than  one  gossip  in  the  village 
had  this  notable  cat  hurried  into  premature 
parturition  as,  on  descending  at  daybreak  into 
her  kitchen,  the  dame  would  descry  the  animal 
perched  on  the  dresser,  having  entered  Heaven 
knows  how,  and  glaring  upon  her  with  its  great 
green  eyes,  and  a  malignant  braivnie  expression 
of  countenance. 

Various  deputations,  had,  indeed,  from  time 
to  time  arrived  at  the  corporal's  cottage  re- 
questing the  death,  expulsion,  or  perpetual 


imprisonment  of  the  favorite.  But  the  stout 
corporal  received  them  grimly,  and  dismissed 
them  gruffly,  and  the  cat  went  on  waxing  in 
size  and  wickedness,  and  baffling,  as  if  inspired 
by  the  devil,  the  various  gins  and  traps  set 
for  its  destruction.  But  never,  perhaps,  was 
there  a  greater  disturbance  and  perturbation 
in  the  little  hamlet  than  when  some  three  weeks 
since,  the  corporal's  cat  was  known  to  be 
brought  to  bed,  and  safely  delivered  of  a  numer- 
ous offspring.  The  village  saw  itself  overrun 
with  a  race  and  a  perpetuity  of  corporal's  cats  ! 
Perhaps,  too,  their  teacher  growing  more  ex- 
pert by  practice,  the  descendants  might  attain 
to  even  greater  accomplishment  than  their  ne- 
farious progenitor.  No  longer  did  the  faint 
hope  of  being  delivered  from  their  tormentor 
by  an  untimely  or  even  natural  death  occur 
to  the  harassed  Grassdalians.  Death  was  an 
incident  natural  to  one  cat,  however  vivacious, 
but  here  was  a  dynasty  of  cats  !  Principes 
mortales^  respublica  cetrna  ! 

Now  the  corporal  loved  this  creature  better, 
yes,  better  than  anything  in  the  world  except 
travelling  and  board  wages;  and  he  was  sorely 
perplexed  in  his  mind  how  he  should  be  able 
to  dispose  of  her  safely  in  his  absence.  He 
was  aware  of  the  general  enmity  she  had 
inspired,  and  trembled  to  anticipate  its  prob- 
able result  when  he  was  no  longer  by  to  afford 
her  shelter  and  protection.  The  squire  had,  in- 
deed, offered  her  an  asylum  at  the  manor- 
house;  but  the  squire's  cook  was  the  cat's  most 
embittered  enemy:  and  what  man  can  answer 
for  the  peaceable  behavior  of  his  cook  ?  The 
corporal  therefore,  with  a  reluctant  sigh,  re- 
nounced the  friendly  offer,  and  after  lying 
awake  three  nights,  and  turning  over  in  his 
mind  the  characters,  consciences,  and  capabil- 
ities of  all  his  neighbors,  he  came  at  last  to 
the  conviction  that  there  was  no  one  with 
whom  he  could  so  safely  intrust  his  cat  as 
Peter  Dealtry.  It  is  true,  as  we  said  before, 
that  Peter  was  no  lover  of  cats;  and  the  task  of 
persuading  him  to  afford  board  and  lodging  to 
cat,  of  all  cats  the  most  odious  and  malignant, 
was  therefore  no  easy  matter.  But  to  a  man 
of  the  world  what  intrigue  is  impossible  ? 

The  finest  diplomatist  in  Europe  might  have 
taken  a  lesson  from  the  corporal,  as  he  now 
proceeded  earnestly  toward  the  accomplish 
ment  of  his  project. 

He  took  the  cat,  which,  by  the  by,  we  for- 
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got  to  say  that  he  had  thought  fit  to  christen 
after  himself,  and  to  honor  with  a  name,  some- 
what lengthy  for  a  cat  (but,  indeed,  this  was 
no  ordinary  cat  !)  viz.  Jacobina — he  took 
Jacobina  then,  we  say,  upon  his  lap,  and,  strok- 
ing her  brindled  sides  with  great  tenderness, 
he  bade  Dealtry  remaik  how  singularly  quiet 
the  animal  was  in  its  manners.  Nay,  he  was 
not  contented  until  Peter  himself  had  patted 
her  with  a  timorous  hand,  and  had  reluctantly 
submitted  the  said  hand  to  the  honor  of  being 
licked  by  the  cat  in  return.  Jacobina,  w^ho, 
to  do  her  justice,  was  always  meek  enough  in 
the  presence  and  at  the  will  of  her  master, 
was,  fortunately,  this  day,  on  her  very  best 
hehavior. 

^^Them  dumb  animals  be  mighty  grateful," 
quoth  the  corporal. 

"  Ah  !  "  rejoined  Peter,  wiping  his  hand  with 
his  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  But,  Lord  !  what  scandal  there  be  in  the 
world  !  " 

"  '  Though  slander's  breath  may  raise  a  storm, 
It  quickly  does  decay! '  " 

muttered  Peter. 

"Very  well,  very  true;  sensible  verses 
those,"  said  the  corporal,  approvingly:  "and 
yet  mischief's  often  done  before  the  amends 
come.  Body  o'  me,  it  makes  a  man  sick  of 
his  kind,  ashamed  to  belong  to  the  race  of 
men,  to  see  the  envy  that  abounds  in  this  here 
sublunary  wale  of  tears  !  "  said  the  corporal, 
lifting  up  his  eyes. 

Peter  stared  at  him  with  open  mouth;  the 
hypocritical  rascal  continued,  after  a  pause, — 

"Now  there's  Jacobina,  'cause  she's  a  good 
cat,  a  faithful  servant,  the  whole  village  is 
against  her:  such  lies  as  they  tell  on  her,  such 
wappers,  you'd  think  she  was  the  devil  in  gar- 
net !  '  I  grant,  I  grant,"  added  the  corporal 
in  a  tone  of  apologetic  candor,  "that  she's 
wild,  saucy,  knows  her  friends  from  her  foes, 
steals  Goody  Solomon's  butter;  but  what  then  ? 
Goody  Solomon's  d — d  b — h  !  Goody  Solomon 
sold  beer  in  opposition  to  you,  set  up  a  pub- 
lic; you  do  not  like  Goody  Solomon,  Peter 
Dealtry  ? " 

"  If  that  were  all  Jacobina  had  done  I  "  said 
the  landlord,  grinning. 

"  All  !  what  else  did  she  do  ?  Why  she  eat 
■up  John  TqjTikin's  canary  bird;  and  did  not 


John  Tomkins,  saucy  rascal  I  say  you  could  not 
sing  better  nor  a  raven  ?  " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  poor 
creature  for  that,"  said  Peter,  stroking  the  cat 
of  his  own  accord.  "  Cats  will  eat  birds,  'tis 
the  'spensation  of  Providence.  But  what,  cor- 
poral !  "  and  Peter,  hastily  withdrawing  his 
hand,  hurried  it  into  his  breeches  pocket — 
"but  what  !  did  not  she  scratch  Joe  Webster's 
I  little  boy's  hand  into  ribands,  because  the  boy 
tried  to  prevent  her  running  off  with  a  ball  of 
string  ?  " 

"And  well,"  grunted  the  corporal,  "  that  was 
not  Jacobina's  doing;  that  was  my  doing.  I 
wanted  the  string — offered  to  pay  a  penny  for 
it— think  of  that  !  " 

"  It  was  priced  two  pence  ha'penny,"  said 
Peter. 

"  Augh — baugh  !  you  would  not  pay  Joe 
Webster  all  he  asks  !  What's  the  use  of  being 
a  man  of  the  world,  unless  one  makes  one's 
tradesmen  bate  a  bit  ?  Bargaining  is  not 
cheating,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  said  Peter. 

"  But  as  to  the  bit  string,  Jacobina  took  it 
solely  for  your  sake.  Ah,  she  did  not  think 
you  were  to  turn  against  her  !  " 

So  saying,  the  corporal  got  up,  walked  into 
his  house,  and  presently  came  back  with  a 
little  net  in  his  hand. 

"  There,  Peter,  net  for  you,  to  hold  lemons. 
Thank  Jacobina  for  that;  she  got  the  string. 
Says  I  to  her  one  day,  as  I  was  sitting,  as  I 
might  be  now,  without  the  door,  '  Jacobina, 
Peter  Dealtry's  a  good  fellow,  and  he  keeps 
his  lemons  in  a  bag:  bad  habit, — get  mouldy, 
— we'll  make  him  a  net:  '  and  Jacobina  purred 
(stroke  the  poor  creature,  Peter  !) — so  Jacobina 
and  I  took  a  walk,  and  when  we  came  to  Joe 
Webster's,  I  pointed  out  the  ball  o'  twine  to 
her.  So,  for  your  sake,  Peter,  she  got  into 
this  here  scrape — augh." 

"  Ah  !  "  quoth  Peter,  laughing,  "  poor  puss  ! 
poor  pussy  I  poor  little  pussy  !  " 

"  And  now,  Peter,"  said  the  corporal,  taking 
his  friend's  hand,  "  I  am  going  to  prove 
friendship  to  you — going  to  do  you  great 
favor." 

"Aha  !  "  said  Peter,  "  my  good  friend,  I'm 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  know  your  kind 
heart,  but  I  really  don't  want  any  " 

"Bother!"  cried  the  corporal;  "I'm  not 
the  man  as  makes  much  of  doing  a  friend  a 
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kindness.  Hold  jaw  !  tell  you  what, — tell  yon 
what:  am  going  away  on  Wednesday  at  day- 
break, and  in  my  absence  you  shall  " 

"What?  my  good  corporal." 

"  Take  charge  of  Jacobina  !  " 

"  Take  charge  of  the  devil  !  "  cried  Peter. 

"  Augh  ! — baugh  ! — what  words  are  those  ? 
Listen  to  me." 
I  won't  !  " 

-  You  shall  !  " 

*'  I'll  be  d— d  if  I  do  !  "  quoth  Peter,  sturd- 
ily. It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  known 
to  swear  since  he  was  parish  clerk  ! 

"  Very  well,  very  well  !  "  said  the  corporal, 
chucking  up  his  chin,  '*  Jacobina  can  take  care 
of  herself  !  Jacobina  knows  her  friends  and 
her  foes  as  well  as  her  master  !  Jacobina 
never  injures  her  friends,  never  forgives  foes. 
Look  to  yourself  !  look  to  yourself  !  insult  my 
cat,  insult  me  !    Swear  at  Jacobina,  indeed  !  " 

"  If  she  steals  my  cream  !  "  cried  Peter. 

''Did  she  ever  steal  your  cream?" 

"No  !  but,  if  " 

"  Did  she  ever  steal  your  cream  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  she  ever  did." 

*'  Or  anything  else  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of;  but  " 

"  Never  too  late  to  mend." 

"  If  " 

"'Will  you  listen  to  me,  or  not  ?  " 
-Well." 

"  You'll  listen  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  Know  then,  that  I  wanted  to  do  you  kind- 
ness." 

"  Humph  !  " 

"  Hold  jaw !  I  taught  Jacobina  all  she 
knows." 

"  More's  the  pity  I  " 

"  Hold  jaw  !  I  taught  her  to  respect  her 
friends, — never  to  commit  herself  in-doors — 
never  to  steal  at  home — never  to  fly  at  home 
— never  to  scratch  at  home — to  kill  mice  and 
rats — bring  all  she  catches  to  her  master — to 
do  what  he  tells  her — and  to  defend  his  house 
as  well  as  a  mastiff;  and  this  invaluable  crea- 
ture I  was  going  to  lend  you; — won't  now, 
d— d  if  I  do  !  " 

"  Humph." 

'*  Hold  jaw!    When  I'm  gone,  Jacobina  will  1 
have  no  one  to  feed  her.    She'll  feed  herself 
— will  go  to  every  larder,  every  house  in  the  | 
place — your's  best  larder,  best  house; — will  | 


come  to  you  oftenest.  If  your  wife  attempts 
to  drive  her  away,  scratch  her  eyes  out;  if  you 
disturb  her,  serve  you  worse  than  Joe  Web- 
ster's little  boy: — wanted  to  prevent  this — 
won't  now,  d — d  if  I  do." 

"  But,  corporal,  how  would  it  mend  the  mat- 
ter to  take  the  devil  in-doors  ?  " 

"  Devil  !  don't  call  names.  Did  not  I  tell 
you,  only  one  Jacobina  does  not  hurt  is  her 
master  ! — make  you  her  master:  now  d'ye 
see  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  hard,"  said  Peter,  grumblingly. 
"  that  the  only  way  I  can  defend  myself  from 
this  villainous  creature  is  to  take  her  into  my 
house." 

"Villainous!  You  ought  to  be  proud  of 
her  affection.  She  returns  good  for  evil — she 
always  loved  you;  see  how  she  rubs  herself 
;  against  you — and  that's  the  reason  why  I  se- 
lected you  from  the  whole  village,  to  take  care 
of  her;  but  you  at  once  injure  yourself  and 
refuse  to  do  your  friend  a  service.  Howsom- 
ever,  you  know  I  shall  be  with  young  squire,, 
and  he'll  be  master  here  one  of  these  days, 
and  I  shall  have  an  influence  over  him — you'll 
see — you'll  see.  Look  that  there's  not  another 
Spotted  dog  set  up — augh  ! — bother  !  " 

"  But  what  would  my  wife  say,  if  I  took  the 
cat  ?  she  can't  abide  its  name." 

"  Let  me  alone  to  talk  to  your  wife.  What 
would  she  say  if  I  bring  her  from  Lunnon 
town  a  fine  silk  gown,  or  a  neat  shawl  with  a 
blue  boarder — blue  becomes  her,  or  a  tay- 
chest — that  will  do  for  you  both,  and  would 
set  off  the  little  back  parlor  ?  Mahogany  tay- 
chest,  inlaid  at  top — initials  in  silver,  J.  B.  to 
D.  and  P.  D. ;  two  boxes  for  tay,  and  a  bowl 
for  sugar  in  the  middle. — Ah  !  ah  !  Love  me, 
love  my  cat  !  When  was  Jacob  Bunting  un- 
grateful ? — augh  !  " 

"Well,  well  !  will  you  talk  to  Dorothy  about 
it?" 

"  I  shall  have  your  consent,  then?  Thanks 
my  dear,  dear  Peter;  'pon  my  soul  you're  a 
fine  fellow  !  you  see,  you're  a  great  man  of  the 
parish.  If  you  protect  her,  none  dare  injure; 
if  you  scout  her,  all  set  upon  her.  For,  as  you 
said,  or  rather  sung,  t'other  Sunday — capital 
voice  you  were  in,  too, — 

'  The  mighty  tyrants  without  cause, 
Conspire  her  blood  to  shed ! ' " 

"  I  did  not  think  you  had  so  goo^  a  memory, 
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corporal,"  said  Peter,  smiling; — the  cat  was 
now  curling  itself  up  in  his  lap:  "after  all, 
Jacobina — what  a  deuce  of  a  name  ! — seems 
gentle  enough." 

"  Gentle  as  a  lamb,  soft  as  butter,  kind  as 
cream,  and  such  a  mouser  !  " 

"  But  I  don't  think  Dorothy — " 

"I'll  settle  Dorothy." 

"Well,  when  will  you  look  up?" 

"  Come  and  take  a  dish  of  tay  with  you  in 
half  an  hour; — you  want  a  new  tay-chest; 
something  new  and  genteel. 

"  I  think  we  do,"  said  Peter,  rising  and 
gently  depositing  the  cat  on  the  ground. 

"  Aha  !  we'll  see  to  it  ! — we'll  see  !  Good-by 
for  the  present — in  half  an  hour  be  with  you  !  " 

The  corporal,  left  alone  with  Jacobina,  eyed 
her  intently,  and  burst  into  the  following  pa- 
thetic address: — 

"  Well,  Jacobina  I  you  little  know  the  pains  I 
takes  to  serve  you — the  lies  I  tells  for  you — en- 
dangered my  precious  soul  for  your  sake,  you 
jade  !  Ah  !  may  well  rub  your  sides  against 
me.  Jacobina  !  Jacobina  !  you  be  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  that  cares  a  button  for  me. 
I  have  neither  kith  nor  kin.  You  are  daughter 
— friend — wife  to  me:  if  anything  happened 
to  you,  I  should  not  have  the  heart  to  love 
anything  else.  And  body  o'  me,  but  you  be 
as  kind  as  any  mistress,  and  much  more  tract- 
able than  any  wife;  but  the  world  gives  you  a 
bad  name,  Jacobina.  Why  ?  Is  it  that  you 
do  worse  than  the  world  do  ?  You  has  no 
morality  in  you,  Jacobina;  well  but  has  the 
world  ?  No  !  But  it  has  humbug — you  have 
no  humbug,  Jacobina.  On  the  faith  of  a  man, 
Jacobina,  you  be  better  than  the  world  ! — 
baugh  !  You  take  care  of  your  own  interest, 
but  you  takes  care  of  your  master's  too  ! — 
You  loves  me  as  well  as  yourself.  Few  cats 
can  say  the  same,  Jacobina  I  and  no  gossip 
that  flings  a  stone  at  your  pretty  brindled 
skin,  can  say  half  as  much.  We  must  not 
forget  your  kittens,  Jacobina;  you  have  four 
left — they  must  be  provided  for.  Why  not  a 
cat's  children  as  well  as  a  courtier's  '  I  have 
got  you  a  comfortable  home,  Jacobina;  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  don't  fall  in  love  with 
every  tom-cat  in  the  place.  Be  sober,  and 
lead  a  single  life  till  my  return.  Come, 
Jacobina,  we  will  lock  up  the  house^  and  go 
and  see  the  quarters  I  have  provided  for  you. 
— Heigho  !  " 
5—30 


As  he  finished  his  harangue,  the  corporal 
locked  the  door  of  his  cottage,  and  Jacobina. 
trotting  by  his  side,  he  stalked  with  his  usual 
stateliness  to  The  Spotted  Dog. 

Dame  Dorothy  Deaitry  received  him  with  a 
clouded  brow;  but  the  man  of  the  world  knew 
whom  he  had  to  deal  with.  On  Wednesday 
morning  Jacobina  was  inducted  into  the  com- 
forts of  the  hearth  of  mine  host; — and  her 
four  little  kittens  mewed  hard  by  from  the  sin- 
ecure of  a  basket  lined  with  flannel. 

Reader.  Here  is  the  wisdom  in  this  chap- 
ter: it  not  every  man  who  knows  how  to  dis- 
pose of  his  cat. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  STRANGE  HABIT.  —  WALTER'S  INTERVIEW  WITH 
MADELINE. — HER  GENEROUS   AND  CONFIDING 

DISPOSITION. — Walter's  anger. — the  part- 
ing   MEAL.  CONVERSATION    BETWEEN  THE 

UNCLE     AND     NEPHEW.  WALTER     ALONE. — 

SLEEP  THE  BLESSING  OF  THE  YOUNG. 

"  Fall.  Out,  out,  unworthy  to  speak  where  he  breatheth. 
*  *   *   *  etc. 
Pzint.  Well  now,  my  whole  venture  is  forth,  I  will 
resolve  to  depart." — Ben  Jonson: 

Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor. 

It  was  now  the  eve  before  Walter's  depart- 
ure, and  on  returning  home  from  a  farewell 
walk  among  his  favorite  haunts,  he  found 
Aram,  whose  visit  had  been  made  during 
Walter's  absence,  now  standing  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  door,  and  taking  leave  of  Madeline 
and  her  father.  Aram  and  Walter  had  only 
met  twice  before  since  the  interview  we  re- 
corded, and  each  time  Walter  had  taken  care 
that  the  meeting  should  be  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. In  these  brief  encounters  Aram's  manner 
had  been  even  more  gentle  that  heretofore; 
that  of  Walter's  more  cold  and  distant.  And 
now,  as  they  thus  unexpectedly  met  at  the  door, 
Aram,  looking  at  him  earnestly,  said, 

"  Farewell,  sir  !  You  are  to  leave  us  for 
some  time,  I  hear.  Heaven  speed  you  !  " 
Then  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "Will  you 
take  my  hand  now,  in  parting  ?  " 

As  he  said,  he  put  forth  his  hand, — it  was 
the  left. 

"  Let  it  be  the  right  hand,"  observed  the 
elder  Lester,  smiling:  "It  is  a  luckier  omen." 
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"  I  think  not,"  said  Aram,  dryly.  And 
Walter  noted  that  he  had  never  remembered 
him  to  give  his  right  hand  to  any  one,  even  to 
Madeline:  the  peculiarity  of  this  habit  might, 
however,  arise  from  an  awkward  early  habit; 
it  was  certainly  scarce  worth  observing,  and 
Walter  had  already  coldly  touched  the  hand 
extended  to  him  when  Lester  said  carelessly, 

"  Is  there  any  superstition  that  makes  you 
think,  as  some  of  the  ancients  did,  the  left 
hand  luckier  than  the  right?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Aram;  '-a  superstition. 
Adieu." 

The  student  departed;  Madeline  slowly 
walked  up  one  of  the  garden  alleys,  and  thither 
Walter,  after  whispering  to  his  uncle,  followed 
her. 

There  is  something  in  those  bitter  feelings 
which  are  the  offspring  of  disappointed  love; 
something  in  the  intolerable  anguish  of  well- 
founded  jealousy,  that,  when  the  first  shock  is 
over,  often  hardens,  and  perhaps  elevates  the 
character.  The  sterner  powers  that  we  arouse 
within  us  to  combat  a  passion  that  can  no 
longer  be  worthily  indulged,  are  never  after- 
wards wholly  allayed.  Like  the  allies  which 
a  nation  summons  to  its  bosom  to  defend  it 
from  its  foes,  they  expel  the  enemy  only  to 
find  a  settlement  for  themselves.  The  mind 
of  every  man  who  conquers  an  unfortunate  at- 
tachment becomes  stronger  than  before;  it 
may  be  for  evil,  it  may  be  for  good,  but  the 
capacities  for  either  are  more  vigorous  and 
collected. 

The  last  few  weeks  had  done  more  for  Wal- 
ter's character  than  years  of  ordinary,  even  of 
happy  emotion,  might  have  affected.  He  had 
passed  from  youth  to  manhood,  and  with  the 
sadness,  had  acquired  also  something  of  the 
dignity,  of  experience.  Not  that  we  would  say 
that  he  had  subdued  his  love,  but  he  had 
made  the  first  step  towards  it;  he  had  resolved 
that  at  all  hazards  it  should  be  subdued. 

As  he  now  joined  Madelme,  and  she  per- 
ceived him  by  her  side,  her  embarrassment 
was  more  evident  than  his.  She  feared  some 
avowal,  and,  from  his  temper,  perhaps  some 
violence,  on  his  part.  However,  she  was 
the  first  to  speak:  women,  in  such  cases,  al- 
ways are. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  evening,"  said  she,  "  and 
the  sun  set  in  promise  of  a  fine  day  for  your 
journey  to-morrow." 


Walter  walked  on  silently;  his  heart  was 
full.  "Madeline,"  he  said  at  length,  "dear 
Madeline,  give  me  your  hand.  Nay,  do  not 
fear  me;  I  know  what  you  think,  and  you  are 
right:  I  loved — I  still  love  you  !  but  I  know 
well  that  I  can  have  no  hope  in  making  this 
confession;  and  when  I  ask  you  for  your  hand, 
Madeline,  it  is  only  to  convince  you  that  I 
have  no  suit  to  press;  had  I,  I  would  not  dare 
to  touch  that  hand." 

Madeline,  wondering  and  embarrassed,  gave 
him  her  hand;  he  held  it  for  a  moment  with  a 
trembling  clasp,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  then 
resigned  it. 

"  Yes,  Madeline,  my  cousin,  my  sweet 
cousin;  I  have  loved  you  deeply,  but  silently, 
long  before  my  heart  could  unravel  the  mys- 
tery of  the  feelings  with  w^hich  it  glowed.  But 
this — all  this — it  were  now  idle  to  repeat,  I 
know  that  the  heart  whose  possession  would 
have  made  my  whole  life  a  dream,  a  transport, 
is  given  to  another.  I  have  not  sought  you 
now,  Madeline,  to  repine  at  this,  or  to  vex  you 
by  the  tale  of  any  suffering  I  may  endure:  I 
am  come  only  to  give  you  the  parting  wishes, 
the  parting  blessing  of  one  who,  wherever  he 
goes,  or  whatever  befall  him,  will  always  think 
of  you  as  the  brightest  and  loveliest  of  human 
beings.  May  you  be  happy,  yes  even  with  an- 
other !  " 

"  Oh,  Walter  !  "  said  Madeline,  affected  to 
tears,  "  if  I  ever  encouraged — if  I  ever  led  you 
to  hope  for  more  than  the  warm,  the  sisterly 
affection  I  bear  you,  how  bitterly  I  should  re- 
proach myself ! " 

"You  never  did,  dear  Madeline;  I  asked 
for  no  inducement  to  love  you,  —  I  never 
dreamed  of  seeking  a  motive  or  inquiring  if  I 
had  cause  to  hope.  But  as  I  am  now  about 
to  quit  you,  and  as  you  confess  you  feel  for 
me  a  sister's  affection,  will  you  give  me  leave 
to  speak  to  you  as  a  brother  might  ?  " 

Madeline  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with 
frank  cordiality.    "  Yes  !  "  said  she,  "  speak  !  " 

"  Then,"  said  Walter,  turning  away  his  head 
in  a  spirit  of  delicacy  that  did  him  honor,  is 
it  yet  all  too  late  for  me  to  say  one  word  of 
caution  that  relates  to — Eugene  Aram  ?" 

"Of  caution!  you  alarm  me,  Walter: 
speak,  has  aught  happened  to  him  ?  I  saw 
him  as  lately  as  yourself.  Does  aught  threaten 
him  ?    Speak,  I  implore  you, — quick  ?  " 

"I  know  of  no  danger  to  him!''  replied 
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Walter,    stung   to   perceive    the  breathless 
anxiety  with   which  Madeline  spoke;  ''but 
pause,  my  cousin,  may  there  be  no  danger  to 
you  from  this  man  ?  " 
Walter  !  " 

I  grant  him  wise,  learned,  gentle, — nay, 
more  than  all,  bearing  about  him  a  spell,  a 
fascination,  by  which  he  softens,  or  awes  at 
will,  and  which  even  I  cannot  resist.  But  yet 
his  abstracted  mood,  his  gloomy  life,  certain 
words  that  have  broken  from  him  unawares, — 
certain  tell-tale  emotions,  which  words  of  mine, 
heedlessly  said,  have  fiercely  aroused,  all 
united,  inspire  me — shall  I  say  it  !— with  fear 
and  distrust.  I  cannot  think  him  altogether 
the  calm  and  pure  being  he  appears.  Made- 
line, I  have  asked  myself  again  and  again,  is 
this  suspicion  the  effect  of  jealousy  ?  do  1 
scan  his  bearing  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of 
disappointed  rivalship  ?  And  I  have  satisfied 
my  conscience  that  my  judgment  is  not  thus 
biassed.  Stay  !  listen  yet  a  little  while  ! 
You  have  a  high,  a  thoughtful  mind.  Exert 
it  now.  Consider  your  whole  happiness  rests 
on  one  step  !  Pause,  examine,  compare  ! 
Remember,  you  have  not  of  Aram,  as  of  those 
whom  you  have  hitherto  mixed  with,  the  eye- 
witness of  a  life  !  You  can  know  but  little  of 
his  real  temper,  his  secret  qualities;  still  less 
of  the  tenor  of  his  former  existence.  I  only 
ask  of  you,  for  your  own  sake,  for  my  sake, 
your  sister's  sake,  and  your  good  father's,  not 
to  judge  too  rashly  !  Love  him,  if  you  will; 
but  observe  him  !  " 

"  Have  you  done  ?  "  said  Madeline,  who  had 
hitherto   with   difficulty    contained  herself; 

then  hear  me.  Was  it  I  —was  it  Madeline 
Lester  whom  you  asked  to  play  the  watch,  to 
enact  the  spy  upon  the  man  whom  she  ex- 
ults in  loving  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that  you 
should  descend  to  mark  down  each  incautious 
look — to  chronicle  every  heedless  word — to 
draw  dark  deductions  from  the  unspecting  con- 
fidence of  my  father's  friend — to  lie  in  wait — 
to  hang  with  a  foe's  malignity  upon  the  un- 
bendings  of  familiar  intercourse — to  extort 
anger  from  gentleness  itself,  that  you  might 
wrest  the  anger  into  crime  !  Shame,  shame 
upon  you  for  the  meanness  !  And  must  you 
also  suppose  that  I,  to  whose  trust  he  has 
given  his  noble  heart,  will  receive  it  only  to 
play  the  eavesdropper  to  its  secrets  ?   Away  I  " 

The  generous  blood  crimsoned  the  cheek 


and  brow  of  this  high-spirited  girl,  as  she  ut- 
tered her  galling  reproof,  her  eyes  sparkled, 
her  lip  quivered,  her  whole  frame  seemed  to 
have  grown  larger  with  the  majesty  of  indig- 
nant love. 

Cruel,  unjust,  ungrateful  !  "  ejaculated 
Walter,  pale  with  rage,  and  trembling  under 
the  conflict  of  his  roused  and  wounded  feelings. 

Is  it  thus  you  answer  the  warning  of  too  dis- 
interested and  self-forgetful  a  love  ?  " 

"  Love  !  "  exclaimed  Madeline.  Grant 
me  patience  ! — Love  !  It  was  but  now  I  thought 
myself  honored  by  the  affection  you  said  you 
bore  me.  At  this  instant,  I  blush  to  have  called 
forth  a  single  sentiment  in  one  who  knows  so 
•little  what  love  is  !  Love  ! — methought  that 
word  denoted  all  that  was  high  and  noble  in 
human  nature — confidence,  hope,  devotion,  sac- 
rifice of  all  thought  of  self  !  but  you  would 
make  it  the  type  and  concentration  of  all  that 
lowers  and  debases  ! — suspicion — cavil — fear 
— selfishness  in  all  its  shapes  !  Out  on  you  ! — 
love  !  " 

Enough,  enough  !  Say  no  more,  Made- 
line: say  no  more. — We  part  not  as  I  had 
hoped:  but  be  it  so.  You  are  changed  indeed, 
if  your  conscience  smite  you  not  hereafter  for 
this  injustice.  Farewell,  and  may  you  never 
regret,  not  only  the  heart  you  have  rejected, 
but  the  friendship  you  have  belied."  With 
these  words,  and  choked  by  his  emotions,  Wal- 
ter hastily  strode  away. 

He  hurried  into  the  house,  and  into  a  little 
room  adjoining  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept, 
and  which  had  been  also  appropriated  solely 
to  his  use.  It  was  now  spread  with  boxes  and 
trunks,  some  half-packed,  some  corded,  and 
inscribed  with  the  address  to  which  they  were 
to  be  sent  in  London.  All  these  mute  tokens 
of  his  approaching  departure  struck  upon  his 
excited  feelings  with  a  suddenness  that  over- 
powered him. 

"  And  it  is  thus — thus,"  said  he,  aloud,  "  that 
I  am  to  leave,  for  the  first  time,  my  childhood's 
home  " 

He  threw  himself  on  his  chair,  and,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  burst,  fairly  sub- 
dued and  unmanned,  into  a  paroxysm  of 
tears. 

When  this  emotion  was  over,  he  felt  as  if 
his  love  for  Madeline  had  also  disappeared;  a 
sore  and  insulted  feeling  was  all  that  her  image 
now  recalled  to  him.   This  idea  gave  him  so^ae 
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consolation.  "  Thank  Heaven  !  "  he  muttered, 
''thank  Heaven,  I  am  cured  at  last  I  " 

The  thanksgiving  was  scarcely  over,  before 
the  door  opened  softly,  and  Ellinor,  not  per- 
ceiving him  where  he  sat,  entered  the  room, 
and  laid  on  the  table  a  purse  which  she  had 
long  promised  to  knit  him,  and  which  seemed 
now  designed  as  a  parting  gift. 

She  sighed  heavily  as  she  laid  it  down,  and 
he  observed  that  her  eyes  seemed  red  as  with 
weeping. 

He  did  not  move,  and  Ellinor  left  the  room 
without  discovering  him;  but  he  remained  there 
till  dark,  musing  on  her  apparition;  and  before 
he  went  down  stairs  he  took  up  the  little  purse, 
kissed  it,  and  put  it  carefully  into  his  bosom.  • 

He  sat  next  to  Ellinor  at  supper  that  eve- 
ning, and,  though  he  did  not  say  much,  his 
last  words  were  more  to  her  than  words  had 
ever  been  before.  When  he  took  leave  of  her 
for  the  night,  he  whispered,  as  he  kissed  her 
cheek,  God  bless  you,  dearest  Ellinor  !  and 
till  I  return  take  care  of  yourself,  for  the  sake 
of  one  who  loves  you  tww,  better  than  any 
thing  on  earth." 

Lester  had  just  left  the  room  to  write  some 
letters  for  Walter;  and  Madeline,  who  had 
hitherto  sat  absorbed  and  silent  by  the  window, 
approached  Walter,  and  offered  him  her  hand. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  cousin,"  she  said,  in 
her  softest  voice.  I  feel  that  I  was  hasty, 
and  to  blame.  Believe  me,  I  am  now  at  least 
grateful,  warmly  grateful  for  the  kindness  of 
your  motives." 

"Not  so,"  said  Walter  bitterly;  "the  ad- 
vice of  a  friend  is  only  meanness." 

"  Come,  come,  forgive  me;  pray  do  not  let 
us  part  unkindly.  When  did  we  ever  quarrel 
Ijefore?  I  was  wrong,  grievously — I  will  per- 
form any  penance  you  may  enjoin." 

"Agreed,  then:  follow  my  admonitions." 

"  Ah  !  anything  else,"  said  Madeline, 
gravely,  and  coloring  deeply. 

Walter  said  no  more;  he  pressed  her  hand 
lightly,  and  turned  away. 

"  Is  all  forgiven?"  said  she,  in  so  bewitch- 
ing a  tone,  and  with  so  bright  a  smile,  that 
Walter,  against  his  conscience,  answered, "Yes." 

The  sisters  left  the  room;  I  know  not  which 
of  the  two  received  his  last  glance. 

Lester  now  returned  with  the  letters.  "There 
is  one  charge,  my  dear  boy,"  said  he,  in  con- 
cluding the  moral  injunctions  and  experienced 


I  suggestions  with  which  the  young  generally 
!  leave  the  ancestral  home — "  there  is  one  charge 
which  I  need  not  commend  to  your  ingenuity 
!  and  zeal.    You  know  my  strong  conviction, 
'  that  your  father,  my  poor  brother,  still  lives. 
I  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  to  exert 
I  yourself  by  all  ways,  and  in  all  means,  to  dis- 
cover some  clue  to  his  fate  ?    Who  knows," 
added  Lester,  with  a  smile,  "  but  that  you 
may  find  him  a  rich  nabob  !    I  confess  that  I 
should  feel  but  little  surprise  if  it  were  so; 
but,  at  all  events,  you  will  make  every  possi- 
ble inquiry.  I  have  written  down  in  this  paper 
the  few  particulars  concerning  him  which  I 
have  been  enabled  to  glean  since  he  left  his 
home;  the  places  where  he  was  last  seen,  the 
false  names  he  assumed,  etc.    I  shall  wait  with 
great  anxiety  for  any  fuller  success  to  your 
researches." 

"You  needed  not,  my  dear  uncle,"  said 
Walter,  seriously,  "to  have  spoken  to  me  on 
this  subject.    No  one,  not  even  yourself,  can 
I  have  felt  what  I  have — can  have  cherished  the 
;  same  anxiety,  nursed  the  same  hope,  indulged 
I  the  same  conjecture.    I  have  not,  it  is  true, 
often  of  late  years  spoken  to  you  on  a  matter 
so  near  to  us  both;  but  I  have  spent  whole 
hours  in  guesses  at  my  father's  fate,  and  in 
dreams  that  for  me  was  reserved  the  proud 
task  to  discover  it.    I  will  not  say,  indeed, 
I  that  it  makes  at  this  moment  the  chief  motive 
j  for  my  desire  to  travel,  but  in  travel  it  will  be- 
I  come  my  chief  object.    Perhaps  I  may  find 
him  not  only  rich — that,  for  my  part,  is  but  a 
j  minor  wish — but  sobered,  and  reformed  from 
I  the  errors  and  wildness  of  his  earlier  man- 
I  hood.    Oh,  what  should  be  his  gratitude  to 
:  you  for  all  the  care  with  which  you  have  sup- 
I  plied  to  the  forsaken  child  the  father's  place; 
!  and  not  the  least,  that  you  have,  m  softening 
:  the  colors  of  his  conduct,  taught  me  still  to 
!  prize  and  seek  for  a  father's  love  !  " 
I     "  You  have  a  kind  heart,  Walter,"  said  the 
!  good  old  man,  pressing  his  nephew's  hand, 
j  "  and  that  has  more  than  repaid  me  for  the 
I  little  I  have  done  for  you:  it  is  better  to  sow  a 
I  good  heart  with  kindness  than  a  field  with 
corn,  for  the  heart's  harvest  is  perpetual." 

Many,  and  earnest,  that  night,  were  the 
meditations  of  Walter  Lester.    He  was  about 
I  to  quit  the  home  in  which  youth  had  been 
I  passed— in  which  first  love  had  been  formed 
'  and  blighted:  the  world  was  before  him;  but 
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there  was  something  more  grave  than  pleasure 
— more  steady  than  enterprise — that  beckoned 
him  to  its  paths.  The  deep  mystery  that  for 
so  many  years  had  hung  over  the  fate  of  his 
parent,  it  might  indeed  be  his  lot  to  pierce; 
and,  with  a  common  waywardness  in  our  na- 
ture, the  restless  son  felt  his  interest  in  that 
parent  the  livelier,  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  remembering  nothing  of  his  person.  Affec- 
tion had  been  nursed  by  curiosity  and  imagina- 
tion; and  the  bad  father  was  thus  more  fortu- 
nate in  winning  the  heart  of  the  son,  than  had 
he,  perhaps  by  the  tenderness  of  years,  deserved 
that  affection. 

Oppressed  and  feverish,  Walter  opened  the 
lattice  of  his  room,  and  looked  forth  on  the 
night.  The  broad  harvest-moon  was  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  filled  the  air  as  with  a  softer  and  holier 
day.  At  a  distance  its  light  just  gave  the  dark 
outline  of  Aram's  house,  and  beneath  the  win- 
dow it  lay,  bright  and  steady  on  the  green,  still 
churchyard,  that  adjoined  the  house.  The  air 
and  the  light  allayed  the  fitfulness  at  the  young 
man's  heart,  but  served  to  solemnize  the  pro- 
ject and  desire  with  which  it  beat.  Still  leaning 
from  the  casement,  wMth  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  tranquil  scene  below,  he  poured  forth  the 
prayer,  that  to  his  hands  might  the  discovery 
of  his  lost  sire  be  granted.  The  prayer  seemed 
to  lift  the  oppression  from  his  breast;  he  felt 
cheerful  and  relieved,  and,  flinging  himself  on 
his  bed,  soon  fell  into  the  sound  and  healthful 
sleep  of  youth.    And  oh  I  let  Youth  cherish 


that  happiest  of  earthly  boons  while  yet  it  is 
at  its  command; — for  there  cometh  the  day 
to  all,  when  "  neither  the  voice  of  the  lute 
nor  the  birds  "  *  shall  bring  back  the  sweet 
slumbers  that  fell  on  their  young  eyes,  as 
unbidden  as  the  dews.  It  is  a  dark  epoch  in 
a  man's  life  when  sleep  forsakes  him;  when 
he  tosses  to  and  fro,  and  thought  will  not  be 
silenced;  when  the  drug  and  draught  are  the 
courters  of  stupefaction,  not  sleep;  when  the 
down  pillow  is  as  a  knotted  log;  when  the  eye- 
lids close  but  with  an  effort,  and  there  is  a 
drag,  and  a  weight,  and  a  dizziness  in  the  eyes 
at  morn. — Desire,  and  grief,  and  love,  these 
are  the  young  man's  torments;  but  they  are 
the  creatures  of  time:  time  removes  them 
as  it  brings,  and  the  vigils  we  keep,  "while 
the  evil  days  come  not,"  if  weary,  are  brief 
and  few.  But  memory,  and  care,  and  ambi- 
tion, and  avarice,  these  are  demon-gods  that 
defy  the  Time  that  fathered  them.  The  world- 
lier passions  are  the  growth  of  mature  years, 
and  their  grave  is  dug  but  in  our  own.  As  the 
dark  spirits  in  the  northern  tale  that  watch 
against  the  coming  of  one  of  a  brighter  and 
holier  race,  lest,  if  he  seize  them  unawares,  he 
bind  them  prisoners  in  his  chain,  they  keep 
ward  at  night  over  the  entrance  of  that  deep 
ca.ve — the  human  heart — and  scare  away  the 
angel  Sleep. 


*  "  Non  avium  citharaeque,"  etc. — Horat. 
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BOOK  SECOND. 


 *A/ut<^>i  5'  a-^Opa- 

no)v  4>pe(TLV  ct/aTrAaKtat 
'AvapidixaTOL  Kpep.avTai. 

TovTO  6'  ap^axo-vov  evpelv, 
'Oti  vvv,  Kai  ev  reAev- 

na  (ftepTarov  avSpl  Tv^eif. 

PiND.  O.  Vii.  4. 

Innumerous,  o'er  their  human  prey, 
Grim  errors  hang  the  hoarded  sorrow; 

Thro'  vapor  gleams  the  present  day, 
And  darkness  wraps  the  morrow. 

Paraphrase. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MARRIAGE  SETTLED.  LESTER'S  HOPES  AND 

SCHEMES.  —  GAIETY  OF  TEMPER  A  GOOD  SPECU- 
LATION.— THE  TRUTH  AND  FERVOR  OF  ARAM's 
LOVE. 

*'  Love  is  better  than  a  pair  of  spectacles,  to  make 
every  thing  seem  greater  which  is  seen  through  it."— 
Sir  Philip  Sidney:  Arcadia. 

Aram's  affection  to  Madeline  liaving  now 
been  formally  announced  to  Lester,  and  Mad- 
eline's consent  having  been  somewhat  less 
formally  obtained,  it  only  remained  to  fix  the 
time  for  their  wedding.  Though  Lester  for- 
bore to  question  Aram  as  to  his  circumstances, 
the  student  frankly  confessed,  that,  if  not  af- 
fording what  the  generality  of  persons  would 
consider  even  a  competence,  they  enabled  one 
of  his  moderate  wants  and  retired  life  (espe- 
cially in  the  remote  and  cheap  district  in  w^hich 
they  lived),  to  dispense  with  all  fortune  in  a 
wife,  who,  like  Madeline,  was  equally  with 
himself  enamoured  of  obscurity.  The  good 
Lester,  however,  proposed  to  bestow  upon  his 
daughter  such  a  portion  as  might  allow  for  the 
wants  of  an  increased  family,  or  the  probable 
contingencies  of  Fate.  For  though  Fortune 
may  often  slacken  her  wheel,  there  is  no  spot 
in  which  she  suffers  it  to  be  wholly  still. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  September,  and  by 


the  end  of  the  ensuing  month  it  was  agreed 
that  the  spousals  of  the  lovers  should  be  held 
It  is  certain  that  Lester  felt  one  pang  for 
his  nephew  as  he  subscribed  to  this  proposal; 
but  he  consoled  himself  with  recurring  to  a 
hope  he  had  long  cherished,  viz.,  that  Walter 
would  return  home  not  only  cured  of  his 
vain  attachment  to  Madeline,  but  with  the 
disposition  to  admit  the  attractions  of  her  sis- 
ter. A  marriage  between  these  two  cousins 
had  for  years  been  his  favorite  project.  The 
lively  and  ready  temper  of  Ellinor,  her  house- 
hold turn,  her  merry  laugh,  a  winning  playful- 
ness that  characterized  even  her  defects,  were 
all  more  after  Lester's  secret  heart  than  the 
graver  and  higher  nature  of  his  elder  daugh- 
ter. This  might  mainly  be  that  they  were 
traits  of  dispositions  that  more  reminded  him 
of  his  lost  wife,  and  were,  therefore,  more  ac- 
cordant with  his  ideal  standard  of  perfection; 
but  I  incline  also  to  believe  that  the  more  per- 
sons advance  in  years,  the  more,  even  if  of 
staid  and  sober  temper  themselves,  they  love 
gaiety  and  elasticity  in  youth. 

I  have  often  pleased  myself  by  observing, 
in  some  happy  family  circle  embracing  all 
ages,  that  it  is  the  liveliest  and  wildest  child 
that  charms  the  grandsire  the  most.  And  af- 
ter all  it  is,  perhaps,  with  characters  and  with 
books,  the  grave  and  thoughtful  may  be  more 
admired  than  the  light  and  cheerful,  but  they 
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are  less  liked;  it  is  not  only  that  the  former, 
being  of  a  more  abstruse  and  recondite  nature, 
find  fewer  persons  capable  of  judging  of  their 
merits,  but  also  that  the  great  object  of  the 
majority  of  human  beings  is  to  be  amused, 
and  that  they  naturally  incline  to  love  those 
the  best  who  amuse  them  most.  And  to  so 
great  a  practical  extent  is  this  preference 
pushed,  that  I  think  were  a  nice  observer  to 
make  a  census  of  all  those  who  have  received 
legacies,  or  dropped  unexpectedly  into  for- 
tunes, he  would  find  that  where  one  grave  dis- 
position had  so  benefited,  there  would  be  at 
least  twenty  gay.  Persons,  however,  may  be 
said  that  I  am,  here,  taking  the  cause  for  the 
effect ! 

But  to  return  from  our  speculative  disquisi- 
tions :  Lester,  then,  who  though  he  had  so  slowly 
discovered  his  nephew's  passion  for  ^Madeline, 
had  long  since  guessed  the  secret  of  Ellinor's 
affection  for  him,  looked  forward  with  a  hope 
rather  sanguine  than  anxious  to  the  ultimate 
realization  of  his  cherished  domestic  scheme. 
And  he  pleased  himself  with  thinking  that 
when  all  soreness  would,  by  this  double  wed- 
ding, be  banished  from  Walter's  mind,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive  a  family  group  more 
united  or  more  happy. 

And  Ellinor  herself,  ever  since  the  parting 
words  of  her  cousin,  had  seemed,  so  far  from 
being  inconsolable  for  his  absence,  more 
bright  of  cheek  and  elastic  of  step  than  she 
had  been  for  months  before.  What  a  world 
of  all  feelings  which  forbid  despondence,  lies 
hoarded  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  I  As  one 
fountain  is  filled  by  the  channels  that  exhaust 
another,  we  cherish  wisdom  at  the  expense  of 
hope.  It  thus  happened,  from  one  cause  or  an 
other,  that  Walter's  absence  created  a  less 
cheerless  blank  in  the  family  circle  than  might 
might  have  been  expected;  and  the  approach- 
ing bridals  of  Madeline  and  her  lover  naturally 
diverted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  thoughts  of 
each,  and  engrossed  their  conversation. 

Whatever  might  be  Madeline's  infatuation 
as  to  the  merits  of  Aram,  one  merit,  the 
greatest  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman  who 
loves,  he  at  least  possessed.  Never  was  mis- 
tress more  burningly  and  deeply  loved  than 
she,  who,  for  the  first  time,  awoke  the  long 
slumbering  passions  in  the  heart  of  Eugene 
Aram.  Every  day  the  ardor  of  his  affections 
seemed  to  increase.    With  what  anxiety  he 


watched  her  footsteps  !  with  what  idolatry  he 
hung  upon  her  words  !  with  what  unspeakable 
and  yearning  emotion  he  gazed  upon  the 
changeful  eloquence  of  her  cheek  !  Now  that 
Walter  was  gone  he  almost  took  up  his  abode 
at  the  manor-house.  He  came  thither  in  the 
early  morning,  and  rarely  returned  home  be- 
fore the  family  retired  for  the  night;  and  even 
then,  when  all  was  hushed,  and  they  believed 
him  in  his  solitary  home,  he  lingered  for  hours 
around  the  house,  to  look  up  to  Madeline's 
window,  charmed  to  the  spot  which  held  the 
intoxication  of  her  presence.  Madeline  dis- 
covered this  habit,  and  chid  it;  but  so  tenderly, 
that  it  was  not  cured.  And  still  at  times,  by 
the  autmnal  moon,  she  marked  from  her  win- 
dow his  dark  figure  gliding  among  the  shadows 
of  the  trees,  or  pausing  by  the  lowly  tombs  in 
the  still  churchyard — the  resting-place  of 
hearts  that  once,  perhaps,  beat  as  wildly  as  his 
own. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  love  of  this  order, 
and  from  one  so  richly  gifted  as  Aram, — a  love, 
which  in  substance  was  truth,  and  yet  in  lan- 
guage poetry,  could  fail  wholly  to  subdue  and 
enthral  a  girl  so  young,  so  romantic,  so  enthu- 
siastic, as  Madeline  Lester.  How  intense  and 
delicious  must  have  been  her  sense  of  happi- 
ness !  In  the  pure  heart  of  a  girl  loving  lor 
the  first  time,  love  is  far  more  ecstatic  than  in 
man,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unfevered  by  desire; 
love,  then  and  there,  makes  the  only  state  of 
human  existence  which  is  at  once  capable  of 
calmness  and  transport  ! 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  FAVORABLE  SPECIMEN  OF  A  NOBLEMAN  AND 

A  COURTIER.  A  MAN  OF  SOME  FAULTS  AND 

MANY  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

"  Titinius  Capito  is  to  rehearse.  He  is  a  man  of  an 
excellent  disposition,  and  to  be  numbered  among  the 
chief  ornaments  of  his  age.  He  cultivates  literature 
— he  loves  men  of  learning,  etc." — Lord  Orrery's 

About  this  time,  the  Earl  of  *  *  the  great 
nobleman  of  the  district,  and  whose  residence 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  Grassdale,  came  down 
to  pay  his  wonted  yearly  visit  to  his  country 
domains.  He  was  a  man  well  known  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  times;  though,  for  various  reasons,  I 
conceal  his  name.  He  was  a  courtier, — deep, 
wily,  accomplished;  but  capable  of  generous 
sentiments  and  enlarged  views.  Though,  from 
regard  to  his  interests,  he  seized  and  lived  as 
it  were  upon  the  fleeting  spirit  of  the  day,  the 
penetration  of  his  intellect  went  far  beyond  its 
reach.  He  claims  the  merit  of  having  been 
one,  of  all  his  contemporaries  (Lord  Chester- 
field alone  excepted),  who  most  clearly  saw, 
and  most  distinctly  prophesied,  the  dark  and 
fearful  storm  that,  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
burst  over  France — visiting  indeed  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  sons. 

From  the  small  circle  of  pompous  trifles  in 
which  the  dwellers  of  a  court  are  condemned 
to  live,  and  which  he  brightened  by  his  abili- 
ties and  graced  by  his  accomplishments,  the 
sagacious  and  far-sighted  mind  of  Lord  *  *  * 
comprehended  the  vast  field  without,  usually 
invisible  to  those  of  his  habits  and  profession. 
Men  who  the  best  know  the  little  nucleus  which 
is  called  the  world,  are  often  the  most  ignorant 
of  mankind;  but  it  was  the  peculiar  attribute  of 
this  nobleman,  that  he  could  not  only  analyze 
the  external  customs  of  his  species,  but  also 
penetrate  into  their  deeper  and  more  hidden 
interests. 

The  works  and  correspondence  he  has  left 
behind  him,  though  far  from  voluminous, 
testify  a  consummate  knowledge  of  the  varie- 
ties of  human  nature.  The  refinement  of  his 
taste  appears  less  remarkable  than  the  vigor 
of  his  understanding.  It  might  be  that  he 
knew  the  vices  of  men  better  than  their  vir- 
tues; yet  he  was  no  shallow  disbeliever  in  the 
latter:  he  read  the  heart  too  accurately  not  to 
know  that  it  is  guided  as  often  by  its  affections 
as  its  interests.  In  his  early  life  he  had  in- 
curred, not  without  truth,  the  charge  of  licen- 
tiousness; but,  even  in  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
he  had  been  neither  weak  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  gross  on  the  other, — neither  the  headlong 
dupe  nor  the  callous  sensualist;  but  his  graces, 
his  rank,  his  wealth,  had  made  his  conquests 
a  matter  of  too  easy  purchase;  and  hence,  like 
all  voluptuaries,  the  part  of  his  worldly  knowl- 
edge which  was  the  most  fallible,  was  that 
which  related  to  the  sex.  He  judged  of  women 
l)y  a  standard  too  distinct  from  that  by  which 
he  judged  of  men,  and  considered  those  foibles 
pecular  to  the  sex,  which  in  reality  are  incident 
•  o  human  nature. 


His  natural  disposition  was  grave  and  reflec- 
tive; and  though  he  was  not  without  wit,  it 
was  rarely  used.  He  lived,  necessarily,  with 
the  frivolous  and  the  ostentatious;  yet  osten- 
tation and  frivolity  were  charges  never  brought 
against  himself.  As  a  diplomatist  and  a 
statesman,  he  was  of  the  old  and  erroneous 
school  of  intriguers;  but  his  favorite  policy 
was  the  science  of  conciliation.  He  was  one 
who  would  so  far  have  suited  the  present  age, 
that  no  man  could  better  have  steered  a  nation 
from  the  chances  of  war:  James  the  First 
could  not  have  been  inspired  with  a  greater 
affection  for  peace;  but  the  peer's  dexterity 
would  have  made  that  peace  as  honorable  as 
the  king's  weakness  made  it  degraded.  Ambi- 
tious to  a  certain  extent,  but  neither  grasping 
nor  mean,  he  never  obtained  for  his  genius 
the  full  and  extensive  field  it  probably  de- 
served. He  loved  a  happy  life  above  all 
things;  and  he  knew  that,  while  activity  is  the 
spirit,  fatigue  is  the  bane,  of  happiness.  - 

In  his  day  he  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  that 
public  attention  which  generally  bequeaths 
fame;  yet,  from  several  causes  (of  which  his 
own  moderation  is  not  the  least),  his  present 
reputation  is  infinitely  less  great  than  the 
opinions  of  his  most  distinguished  contempo- 
raries foreboded. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  matter  for  men  of  high 
rank  to  become  illustrious  to  posterity,  than 
for  persons  in  a  sterner  and  more  wholesome 
walk  of  life.  Even  the  greatest  among  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  patrician  order, 
suffer  in  the  eyes  of  the  after-age  for  the 
very  qualities,  chiefly  dazzling  defects  or  bril- 
liant eccentricities,  which  made  them  most 
popularly  remarkable  in  their  day.  Men  for- 
give Burns  his  amours  and  his  revellings,  with 
greater  ease  than  they  will  forgive  Bolingbroke 
and  Byron  for  the  same  offences. 

Our  earl  was  fond  of  the  society  of  literary 
men;  he  himself  was  well,  perhaps  even  deeply, 
read.  Certainly  his  intellectual  acquisitions 
were  more  profound  than  they  have  been  gen- 
erally esteemed,  though,  with  the  common 
subtlety  of  a  ready  genius,  he  could  make 
the  quick  adaption  of  a  timely  fact,  acquired 
for  the  occasion,  appeared  the  rich  overflowing 
of  a  copious  erudition.  He  was  a  man  who 
instantly  perceived,  and  liberally  acknowl- 
edged, the  merits  of  others.  No  connoisseur 
had  a  more  felicitious  knowledge  of  the  arts. 
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or  was  more  just  in  the  general  objects  of  his 
patronage.  In  short,  what  with  all  his  advan- 
tages, he  was  one  whom  an  aristocracy  may 
boast  of,  though  a  people  may  forget;  and,  jf 
not  a  great  man,  was  at  least  a  most  remark- 
able lord. 

The  Earl  of  *  *  *  in  his  last  visit  to  his  es- 
tates, had  not  forgotten  to  seek  out  the  emi- 
nent scholar  who  shed  an  honor  upon  his 
neighborhood;  he  had  been  greatly  struck 
with  the  bearing  and  conversation  of  Aram; 
and,  with  the  usual  felicity  with  which  the  ac- 
complished earl  adapted  his  nature  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  thrown,  he  had  succeeded 
in  inofratiatino-  himself  with  Aram  in  return. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  persuade  the  haughty 
and  solitary  student  to  visit  him  at  the  castle; 
but  the  earl  did  not  disdain  to  seek  any  one 
from  whom  he  could  obtain  instruction,  and  he 
had  twice  or  thrice  voluntarily  encountered 
Aram,  and  effectually  drawn  him  from  his  re- 
serve. The  earl  now  heard  with  some  pleas- 
ure, and  more  surprise,  that  the  austere  re- 
cluse was  about  to  be  married  to  the  beauty  of 
the  county,  and  he  resolved  to  seize  the  first 
occasion  to  call  at  the  manor-house  to  offer  his 
compliments  and  congratulations  to  its  in- 
mates. 

Sensible  men  of  rank  who,  having  enjoyed 
their  dignity  from  their  birth,  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  grow  occasionally  tired  of  it; 
often  like  mixing  with  those  the  most  who  are 
the  least  dazzled  by  the  condescension:  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  with  the  Y\\\gdiV parvenus  who 
mistake  rudeness  for  independence, — no  man 
forgets  respect  to  another  who  knows  the 
value  of  respect  to  himself;  but  the  respect 
should  be  paid  easily;  it  is  not  every  Grand 
Seigneur  who,  like  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  is  only 
pleased  when  he  puts  those  he  addresses  out 
of  countenance. 

There  was,  therefore,  much  in  the  simplic- 
ity of  Lester's  manners  and  those  of  his  nieces, 
which  rendered  the  family  at  the  manor-house 
especial  favorites  with  Lord  *  *  *  ;  and  the 
wealthier  but  less  honored  squirearchs  of  the 
county,  stiff  in  awkward  pride,  and  bustling 
with  yet  more  awkward  veneration,  heard  with 
astonishment  and  anger  of  the  numerous  visits 
which  his  lordship  in  his  brief  sojourn  at  the 
castle,  always  contrived  to  pay  to  the  Lesters, 
and  the  constant  invitations  which  they  re- 
ceived to  his  most  familiar  festivities. 


Lord  *  *  *  was  no  sportsman;  and  one 
morning,  when  all  his  guests  were  engaged 
among  the  stubbles  of  September,  he  mounted 
his  quiet  palfrey,  and  gladly  took  his  way  to 
the  manor-house. 

It  was  towards  theiatter  end  of  the  month, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  autumnal  fogs 
hung  thinly  over  the  landscape.  As  th6  earl 
wound  along  the  sides  of  the  hill  on  which  his 
castle  was  built,  the  scene  on  which  he  gazed 
below  received  from  the  grey  mists  capri- 
ciously hovering  over  it,  a  dim  and  melancholy 
wildness.  A  broader  and  whiter  vapor,  that 
streaked  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  betrayed 
the  course  of  the  rivulet;  and  beyond,  to  the 
left,  rose,  wan  and  spectral,  the  spire  of  the 
little  church  adjoining  Lester's  abode.  As 
the  horseman's  eye  wandered  to  this  spot,  the 
sun  suddenly  broke  forth,  and  lit  up  as  by 
enchantment  the  quiet  and  lovely  hamlet, 
embedded  as  it  were  beneath, — the  cottages, 
with  their  gay  gardens  and  jasmined  porches, 
— the  streamlet  half  in  mist,  half  in  light,  while 
here  and  there  columns  of  vapor  rose  above 
its  surface  like  the  chariots  of  the  water  genii, 
and  broke  into  a  thousand  hues  beneath  the 
smiles  of  the  unexpected  sun:  but  far  to  the 
right,  the  mists  around  it  yet  unbroken,  and 
the  outline  of  its  form  only  visible,  rose  the 
lone  house  of  the  student,  as  if  there  the  sad- 
der spirits  of  the  air  yet  rallied  their  broken 
armament  of  mist  and  shadow. 

The  earl  was  not  a  man  peculiarly  alive  to 
scenery,  but  he  now  involuntarily  checked  his 
horse,  and  gazed  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
beautififl  and  singular  aspect,  which  the  land- 
scape had  so  suddenly  assumed.  As  he  so 
gazed,  he  observed  in  a  field  at  some  little  dis- 
tance three  or  four  persons  gathered  round  a 
bank,  and  among  them  he  thought  he  recog- 
nized the  comely  form  of  Rowland  Lester. 
A  second  inspection  convinced  him  that  he 
was  right  in  his  conjecture,  and,  turning 
from  the  road  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge, 
he  made  towards  the  group  in  question.  He 
had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  saw  that  the 
remainder  of  the  party  was  composed  of  Les- 
ter's daughters,  the  lover  of  the  older  and  a 
fourth,  whom  he  recognized  as  a  celebrated 
French  botanist,  who  had  lately  arrived  in 
England,  and  who  was  now  making  an  amateur 
excursion  throughout  the  more  attractive  dis- 
tricts of  the  island. 
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The  earl  guessed  rightly,  that  Monsieur  de 

N  had  not  neglected  to  apply  to  Aram  for 

asssistance  in  a  pursuit  which  the  latter  was 
known  to  have  cultivated  with  such  success, 
and  that  he  had  been  conducted  hither  as  to  a 
place  affording  some  specimen  or  another  not 
unworthy  of  research.  He  now,  giving  his 
horse  to  his  groom,  joined  the  group. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

WHEREIN    THE    EARL  AND   THE    STUDENT  CON- 
VERSE ON  GRAVE  BUT  DELIGHTFUL  MATTERS. 

 THE    student's    NOTION     OF     THE  ONLY 

EARTHLY  HAPPINESS. 

"  Aram.  If  the  witch  Hope  forbids  us  to  be  wise, 
Yet  when  I  turn  to  these — Woe's  only  friends, 

[Pointing  to  his  books. 
And  with  their  weird  and  eloquent  voices  calm 
The  stir  and  Babel  of  the  world  within, 
I  can  but  dream  that  my  vex'd  years  at  last 
Shall  find  the  quiet  of  a  hermit's  cell:— 
And,  neighboring  not  this  worn  and  jaded  world, 
Beneath  the  lambent  eyes  of  the  loved  stars. 
And,  with  the  hollow  rocks  and  sparry  caves, 
The  tides,  and  all  the  many-music'd  winds. 
My  oracles  aud  co-mates; — watch  my  life 
Glide  down  the  Stream  of  Knowledge,  and  behold 
Its  waters  with  a  musing  stillness  glass 
The  thousand  hues  of  Nature  and  of  Heaven." 

From  ''Eugene  Aram"  a  MS.  Tragedy. 

The  earl  continued  with  the  party  he  had 
joined;  and  when  their  occupation  was  con- 
cluded, and  they  turned  homeward,  he  ac- 
cepted the  squire's  frank  invitation  to  -partake 
of  some  refreshment  at  the  manor-house.  It 
so  chanced,  or  perhaps  the  earl  so  contrived 
it,  that  Aram  and  himself,  in  their  way  to  the 
village,  lingered  a  little  behind  the  rest,  and 
that  their  conversation  was  thus,  for  a  few 
minutes,  not  altogether  general. 

"Is  it  I,  Mr.  Aram,"  said  the  earl,  smiling, 
"  or  is  it  Fate  that  has  made  you  a  convert  ? 
The  last  time  we  sagely  and  quietly  conferred 
together,  you  contended  that  the  more  the  cir- 
cle of  existence  was  contracted,  the  more  we 
clung  to  a  state  of  pure  and  all  self-dependent 
intellect,  the  greater  our  chance  of  happiness. 
Thus  you  denied  that  we  were  rendered  hap- 
pier by  our  luxuries,  by  our  ambition  or  by 
our  affections.  Love  and  its  ties  were  ban- 
ished from  your  solitary  Utopia:  and  you  as- 


serted that  the  true  wisdom  of  life  lay  solely 
in  the  cultivation — not  of  our  feelings,  but  our 
faculties.  You  know,  I  held  a  different  doc- 
trine; and  it  is  with  the  natural  triumph  of  a 
hostile  partisan  that  I  hear  you  are  about  to 
relinquish  the  practice  of  one  of  your  dogmas; 
— in  consequence,  may  I  hope,  of  having  for- 
sworn the  theory  ?  " 

"Not  so,  my  lord,"  answered  Aram,  color- 
ing slightly;  "my  weakness  only  proves  that 
my  theory  is  difficult, — not  that  it  is  wrong. 
I  still  venture  to  think  it  true.  More  pain 
than  pleasure  is  occasioned  us  by  others — 
banish  others,  and  you  are  necessarily  the 
gainer.  Mental  activity  and  moral  quietude 
are  the  two  states  which,  were  they  perfected 
and  united,  would  blend  into  happiness.  It  is 
such  a  union  which  constitutes  all  we  imagine 
of  heaven,  or  conceive  of  the  majestic  felicity 
of  a  God." 

"Yet,  while  you  are  on  earth  you  will  be 
(believe  me)  happier  in  the  state  you  are 
about  to  choose,"  said  the  earl.  "  Who  could 
look  at  that  enchanting  face  (the  speaker  di- 
rected his  eyes  towards  Madeline)  and  not 
feel  that  it  gave  a  pledge  of  happiness  that 
could  not  be  broken  ? " 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Aram  to  like  any 
allusion  to  himself,  and  still  less  to  his  affec- 
tions; he  turned  aside  his  head,  and  remained 
silent:  the  wary  earl  discovered  his  indiscre- 
tion immediately. 

"  But  let  us  put  aside  individual  cases," 
said  he, — "  the  meiim  and  the  tuitm  forbid  all 
general  argument: — and  confess  that  there  is 
for  the  majority  of  human  beings  a  greater  hap- 
piness in  love  than  in  the  sublime  state  of 
passionless  intellect  to  which  you  would  so 
chillingly  exalt  us.  Has  not  Cicero  said  wisely, 
that  we  ought  no  more  to  subject  too  slavishly 
our  affections,  than  to  elevate  them  too  im- 
periously into  our  masters  ?  Neque  se  nimium 
erigcre^  nec  subjacere  servi liter.'' 

"  Cicero  loved  philosophizing  better  than 
philosophy,"  said  Aram,  coldly:  "but  surely, 
my  lord,  the  affections  give  us  pain  as  well  as 
pleasure  ?  The  doubt,  the  dread,  the  restless- 
ness of  love, — surely  these  prevent  the  passion 
from  constituting  a  happy  state  of  mind  ? 
To  me,  one  knowledge  alone  seems  sufficient 
to  embitter  all  its  enjoyments — the  knowledge 
that  the  object  beloved  must  die.  What  a  per- 
petuity of  fear  that  knowledge  creates  !  The 
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avalanche  that  may  crush  us  depends  upon  a 
single  breath  !  " 

Is  not  that  too  refined  a  sentiment  ?  Cus- 
tom surely  blunts  us  to  every  chance,  every 
danger,  that  may  happen  to  us  hourly.  Were 
the  avalanche  over  you  for  a  day,  I  grant  your 
state  of  torture:  but  had  an  avalanche  rested 
over  you  for  years  and  not  yet  fallen,  you 
would  forget  that  it  could  ever  fall;  you  would 
eat,  sleep,  and  make  love,  as  if  it  were  not  !  " 

"  Ha  !  my  lord,  you  say  well — you  say 
well,"  said  Aram,  with  a  marked  change  of 
countenance;  and  quickening  his  pace,  he 
joined  Lester's  side,  and  the  thread  of  the 
previous  conversation  was  broken  off. 

The  earl  afterwards,  in  walking  through  the 
garden  (an  excursion  which  he  proposed  him- 
self, for  he  was  somewhat  of  an  horticulturist), 
took  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  subject. 

"  You  will  pardon  me,"  said  he,  "  but  I  can- 
not convince  myself  that  man  would  be  hap- 
pier were  he  without  emotions;  and  that  to  en- 
joy life  he  should  be  solely  dependent  on  him- 
self." 

"  Yet  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Aram,  '<a  truth 
easy  of  proof.  If  we  love,  we  place  our  hap- 
piness in  others.  The  moment  we  place  our 
happiness  in  others,  comes  uncertainty,  but 
uncertainty  is  the  bane  of  happiness.  Chil- 
dren are  the  source  of  anxiety  to  their  parents; 
his  mistress  to  the  lover.  Change,  accident, 
death,  all  menace  us  in  each  person  whom  we 
regard.  Every  new  affection  opens  new  chan- 
nels by  which  grief  can  invade  us;  but,  you  will 
say,  by  which  joy  also  can  flow  in: — granted  ! 
But  in  human  life  is  there  not  more  grief 
than  joy  ?  What  is  it  that  renders  the  balance 
even  ?  What  makes  the  staple  of  our  hap- 
piness,— endearing  to  us  the  life  at  which  we 
should  otherwise  repine  ?  It  is  the  mere  pas- 
sive, yet  stirring,  consciousness  of  life  itself  I 
— of  the  sun  and  the  air, — of  the  physical 
being:  but  this  consciousness  every  emotion 
disturbs.  Yet  could  you  add  to  its  tranquillity 
an  excitement  that  never  exhausts  itself, — 
that  becomes  refreshed,  not  sated,  with  every 
new  possession,  then  you  would  obtain  happi- 
ness. There  is  only  one  excitement  of  this 
divine  order,  —  that  of  intellectual  culture. 
Behold  now  my  theory  !  Examine  it — it  con- 
tains no  flaw.  But  if,"  renewed  Aram,  after  a 
pause,  "a  man  is  subject  to  fate  solely  in  him- 
self, not  in  others,  he  soon  hardens  his  mind 
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against  all  fear,  and  prepares  it  for  all  events. 
A  little  philosophy  enables  him  to  bear  bodily 
pain,  or  the  common  infirmities  of  flesh:  by 
a  philosophy  somewhat  deeper,  he  can  conquer 
the  ordinary  reverses  of  fortune,  the  dread  of 
shame,  and  the  last  calamity  of  death.  But 
what  philosophy  could  ever  thoroughly  console 
him  for  the  ingratitude  of  a  friend,  the  worth- 
lessness  of  a  child,  the  death  of  a  mistress  ? 
Hence,  only,  when  he  stands  alone,  can  a 
man's  soul  say  to  Fate,  ^  I  defy  thee.'  " 

''You  think,  then,"  said  the  earl,  reluctantly 
diverting  the  conversation  into  a  new^  channel, 
"  that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  lies  our  oniy 
active  road  to  7'eal  happiness.  Yet  here  how- 
eternal  must  be  the  disappointments  even  of 
the  most  successful  !  Does  not  Boyle  tell  us 
of  a  man  who,  after  devoting  his  whole  life  to 
the  study  of  one  mineral,  confessd  himself,  at 
last,  ignorant  of  all  its  properties  ?" 

"Had  the  object  of  his'study  been  himself, 
and  not  the  mineral,  he  would  not  have  been 
so  unsuccessful  a  student,"  said  Aram,  smiling. 
"Yet,"  added  he,  in  a  graver  tone,  "we  do 
indeed  cleave  the  vast  heaven  of  Truth  with  a 
weak  and  crippled  wing:  and  often  we  are  ap- 
palled in  our  way  by  a  dread  sense  of  the  im- 
mensity around  us,  and  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  own  strength.  But  there  is  a  rapture  in 
the  breath  of  the  pure  and  difficult  air,  and  in 
the  progress  by  which  we  compass  earth,  the 
while  we  draw  nearer  to  the  stars,  that  again 
exalts  us  beyond  ourselves,  and  reconciles  the 
true  student  unto  all  things,  even  to  the  hardest 
of  them  all, — the  conviction  how  feeble  our 
performance  can  ever  imitate  the  grandeur  of 
our  ambition  !  As  you  see  the  spark  fly  up- 
ward,— sometimes  not  falling  to  earth  till  it  be 
dark  and  quenched, — thus  soars,  whither  it 
recks  not,  so  that  the  direction  be  above^  the 
luminous  spirit  of  him  who  aspires  to  Truth; 
nor  will  it  back  to  the  vile  and  heavy  clay  from 
'  which  it  sprang,  until  the  light  which  bore  it 
upward  be  no  more  !  " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  DEEPER  EXAMINATION  INTO  THE  STUDENT'S 
HEART. — THE  VISIT  TO  THE  CASTLE. — PHI- 
LOSOPHY PUT  TO  THE  TRIAL. 

"  I  weigh  not  Fortune's  frown  or  smile, 
I  joy  not  much  in  earthly  joys, 
I  seek  not  state,  I  seek  not  style, 
I  am  not  fond  of  Fancy's  toys; 
I  rest  so  pleased  with  what  1  have, 
I  wish  no  more,  no  more  I  crave." 

Joshua  Sylvester. 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  somewhat 
clog  his  interest  in  niy  tale  by  the  didactic 
character  of  brief  conversations  I  have  just 
given,  and  which  I  am  compelled  to  renew.  It 
is  not  only  the  history  of  his  life,  but  the 
character  and  tone  of  Aram's  mind,  that  I 
wish  to  stamp  upon  my  page.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  path  mv  story  assumes  is  of  such 
a  nature,  that,  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  I 
shall  never  have  to  desert,  and  scarcely  again 
even  to  linger  by,  the  way. 

Every  one  knows  the  magnificient  moral  of 
(ioethe's  Faust.  Every  one  knows  that  sub- 
liine discontent — that  chafing  at  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge — that  yearning  for  the  in- 
tellectual Paradise  beyond,  which  the  sworded 
angel  "  forbids  us  to  approach — that  daring, 
yet  sorrowful  state  of  mind — that  sense  of  de- 
feat, even  in  conquest,  which  Goethe  has  em- 
bodied— a  picture  of  the  loftiest  grief  of  which 
the  soul  is  capable,  and  which  may  remind  us 
of  the  profound  and  august  melancholy  which 
the  Great  Sculptor  breathed  into  the  repose  of 
the  noblest  of  mythological  heroes,  when  he 
represented  the  god  resting  after  his  labors,  as 
if  more  convinced  of  their  vanity  than  elated 
with  their  extent  ! 

In  this  portrait,  the  grandeur  of  which  the 
wild  scenes  that  follow  in  the  drama  we  refer 
to,  do  not  (strangely  wonderful  as  they  are) 
perhaps  altogether  sustain,  (zoethe  has  be- 
queathed to  the  gaze  of  a  calmer  and  more 
practical  posterity  the  burning  and  restless 
spirit — the  feverish  desire  for  knowledge  more 
vague  than  useful,  which  characterized  the 
exact  epoch  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
Germany  in  which  the  poem  was  inspired  and 
produced. 

At  these  bitter  waters,  the  Marah  of  the 
streams  of  Wisdom,  the  soul  of  the  man  whom 
we  have  made  the  hero  of  these  pages  had  also. 


and  not  lightly  quaffed.  The  properties  of  a 
mind,  more  calm  aud  stern  than  belonged  to 
the  visionaries  of  the  Hartz  and  the  Danube, 
might  indeed  have  preserved  him  from  that 
thirst  for  the  Impossible,  which  gives  so 
peculiar  a  romance,  not  only  to  the  poetry, 
but  the  philosophy,  of  the  German  people. 
But  if  he  rejected  the  superstitions,  he  did  not 
also  reject  the  bewilderments,  of  the  mind. 
He  loved  to  plunge  into  the  dark  and  meta- 
physical subtleties  which  human  genius  has 
called  daringly  forth  from  the  realities  of 
things: — 

" to  spin 

A  shroud  of  thought,  to  hide  him  from  the  sun 
Of  this  familiar  life,  which  seems  to  be, 
But  is  not — or  is  but  quaint  mockery 
Of  all  we  would  believe; — or  sadly  blame 
The  jarring  and  inexplicable  frame 
Of  this  wrong  world:  and  then  anatomise 
The  purposes  and  thoughts  of  man,  whose  eyes 
Were  closed  in  distant  years:  or  widely  guess 
The  issue  of  the  earth's  great  business, 
When  we  shall  be,  as  we  no  longer  are; — 
Like  babbling  gossips,  safe,  who  hear  the  war 
Of  winds,  and  sigh! — but  tremble  not!" 

Much  in  him  was  a  type,  or  rather  fore- 
runner, of  the  intellectual  spirit  that  broke 
forth  our  countrymen,  when  we  were  chil- 
dren, and  is  now  slowly  dying  away  amidst 
the  loud  events  and  absorbing  struggles 
of  the  awakening  world.  But  in  one  re- 
spect he  stood  aloof  from  all  his  tribe — in  his 
hard  indifference  to  worldly  ambition  and  his 
conternpt  of  fame.  As  some  sages  have  con- 
sidered the  universe  a  dream,  and  self  the  only 
reality,  so  in  his  austere  and  collected  reliance 
upon  his  own  mind — the  gathering  in,  as  it  were, 
of  his  resources,  he  appeared  to  regard  the 
pomps  of  the  world  as  shadows,  and  the  life 
of  his  own  spirit  the  only  substance.  He  had 
built  a  city  and  a  tower  within  the  Shinar  of 
his  own  heart,  whence  he  might  look  forth, 
unscathed  and  unmoved,  upon  the  deluge  that 
broke  over  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

Only  in  one  instance,  and  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  after  much  struggle,  he  had  given  way 
to  the  emotions  that  agitate  his  kind,  and  had 
surrendered  himself  to  the  dominion  of  another. 
This  was  against  his  theories — but  what  theo- 
ries ever  resist  love  ?  In  yielding,  however, 
thus  far,  he  seemed  more  on  his  guard  than 
ever  against  a  broader  encroachment.  He  had 
admitted  one  "  fair  spirit  "  for  his  "  minister," 
but  it  was  only  with  a  deeper  favor  to  invoke 
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"  the  desert  "  as  "  his  dwelling-place."  Thus, 
when  the  earl,  who,  like  most  practical  judges 
of  mankind,  loved  to  appl}-  to  each  individual 
the  motives  that  actuate  the  mass,  and  who 
only  unwillingly,  and  somewhat  sceptically,  as- 
sented to  the  exceptions,  and  was  driven  to 
search  for  peculiar  clues  to  the  eccentric  in- 
stance,— finding,  to  his  secret  triumph,  that 
Aram  had  admitted  one  intruding  emotion  into 
his  boasted  circle  of  indifference,  imagined 
that  he  should  easily  induce  him  (the  spell 
once  broken)  to  receive  another,  he  was  sur- 
prised and  puzzled  to  discover  himself  in  the 
wrong. 

Lord  *  *  *  at  that  time  had  been  lately 
called  into  the  administration,  and  he  was  es- 
pecially anxious  to  secure  the  support  of  all 
the  talent  that  he  could  enlist  on  his  behalf. 
The  times  were  those  in  which  party  ran  high, 
and  in  which  individual  political  vvritings 
were  honored  with  an  importance  which  the 
periodical  press  in  general  has  now  almost 
wholly  monopolized.  On  the  side  opposed  to 
government,  writers  of  great  name  and  high 
attainments  had  shone  with  peculiar  effect,  and 
the  earl  was  naturally  desirous  that  they  should 
be  opposed  by  an  equal  array  of  intellect  on 
the  side  espoused  by  himself.  The  name 
alone  of  Eugene  Aram,  at  a  day  when  scholar- 
ship was  renown,  would  have  been  no  ordinary 
acquisition  to  the  cause  of  the  earl's  party: 
but  that  judicious  and  penetrating  nobleman 
perceived  that  Aram's  abilities,  his  various  re- 
search, his  extended  views,  his  facility  of  ar- 
gument, and  the  heat  and  energy  of  his  elo- 
quence might  be  rendered  of  an  importance 
which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  name  alone,  however  eminent,  of  a  retired 
and  sedentary  scholar:  he  was  not,  therefore, 
without  an  interested  motive  in  the  attentions 
he  now  lavished  upon  the  student,  and  in  his 
curiosity  to  put  to  the  proof  the  disdain  of  all 
worldly  enterprise,  and  worldly  temptation, 
which  Aram  affected.  He  could  not  but  think, 
that,  to  a  man  poor  and  lowly  of  circumstance, 
conscious  of  superior  acquirements,  about  to 
increase  his  wants  by  admitting  to  them  a 
partner,  and  arrived  at  that  age  when  the  cal- 
culations of  interest  and  the  whispers  of  ambi- 
tion have  asually  most  weight;— he  could  not 
but  think  that  to  such  a  man  the  dazzling  pros- 
pects of  social  advancement,  the  hope  of  the 
high  fortunes,  and  the  powerful  and  glittering 


influence  which  political  life,  in  England,  offers 
to  the  aspirant,  might  be  rendered  altogether 
irresistible. 

He  took  several  opportunities,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  week,  of  renewing  his  conversation 
with  Aram,  and  of  artfully  turning  it  into  the 
channels  which  he  thought  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  he  desired  to  create.  He 
was  somewhat  baffled,  but  by  no  means  dis- 
pirited, in  his  attempts;  but  he  resolved  to 
defer  his  ultimate  proposition  until  it  could 
be  made  to  the  fullest  advantage.  He  had 
engaged  the  Lesters  to  promise  to  pass  a  day 
at  the  castle;  and  with  great  difficulty,  and  at 
the  earnest  intercession  of  Madeline,  Aram 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them.  So 
extreme  was  his  distaste  to  general  society, 
and,  from  some  motive  or  another  more  power- 
ful than  mere  constitutional  reserve,  so  invari- 
ably had  he  for  years  refused  all  temptations 
to  enter  it,  that,  natural  as  this  concession  was 
rendered  by  his  approaching  marriage  to 
one  of  the  party,  it  filled  him  with  a  sort  of 
terror  and  foreboding  of  evil.  It  was  as  if  he 
were  passing  beyond  the  boundary  of  some 
law,  on  which  the  very  tenure  of  his  existence 
depended.  After  he  had  consented,  a  trem- 
bling came  over  him;  he  hastily  left  the  room, 
and,  till  the  day  arrived,  Avas  observed  by  his 
friends  of  the  manor-house  to  be  more  gloomy 
and  abstracted  than  they  ever  had  knovvn  him, 
even  at  the  earliest  period  of  acquaintance. 

On  the  day  itself,  as  they  proceeded  to  the 
castle,  Madeline  perceived,  with  a  tearful  re- 
pentance of  her  interference,  that  he  sat  by 
her  side  cold  and  rapt;  and  that,  once  or  twice, 
when  his  eyes  dwelt  upon  her,  it  was  with  an 
expression  of  reproach  and  distrust. 

It  was  not  till  they  entered  the  lofty  hall  of 
the  castle,  when  a  vulgar  diffidence  would  have 
been  most  abashed,  that  Aram  recovered 
himself.  The  earl  was  standing — the  centre 
of  a  group  in  the  recess  of  a  window  in  the 
saloon,  opening  upon  an  extensive  and  stately 
terrace.  He  came  forward  to  receive  them 
with  the  polished  and  warm  kindness  which  he 
bestowed  upon  all  his  inferiors  in  rank.  He 
complimented  the  sisters;  he  jested  with  Les- 
ter; but  to  Aram  only  he  manifested  less  the 
courtesy  of  kindness  than  of  respect.  He  took 
his  arm,  and  leaning  on  it  with  a  light  touch, 
led  him  to  the  group  at  the  window.  It  was 
composed  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
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men  in  the  country,  and  among  them  (the  earl 
himself  was  connected,  through  an  illegitimate 
branch,  with  the  reigning  monarch)  was  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal. 

To  these,  whom  he  had  prepared  for  the  in- 
troduction, he  severally,  and  with  an  easy 
grace,  presented  Aram,  and  then,  falling  back 
a  few  steps,  he  watched,  with  a  keen  but  seem- 
ingly careless  eye,  the  effect  which  so  sudden 
a  contact  with  royality  itself  would  produce  on 
the  mind  of  the  shy  and  secluded  student, 
whom  it  was  his  object  to  dazzle  and  over- 
power. It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  native 
dignity  of  Aram,  which  his  studies,  unworldly 
as  they  were,  had  certainly  tended  to  increase, 
displayed  itself,  in  a  trial  which,  poor  as  it  was 
in  abstract  theory,  was  far  from  despicable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  sensible  and  practised  courtier. 
He  received  with  his  usual  modesty,  but  not 
with  his  usual  shrinking  and  embarrassment 
on  such  occasions,  the  compliments  he  re- 
ceived; a  certain  and  far  from  ungraceful 
pride  was  mingled  with  his  simplicity  of  de- 
meanor; no  fluttering  of  manner  betrayed  that 
he  was  either  dazzled  or  humbled  by  the  pres- 
ence in  which  he  stood,  and  the  earl  could  not 
but  confess  that  there  was  never  a  more  favor- 
able opportunity  for  comparing  the  aristocracy 
of  genius  with  that  of  birth;  it  was  one  of 
those  homely  every-day  triumphs  of  intellect 
which  please  us  more  than  they  ought  to  do, 
for,  after  all,  they  are  more  common  than  the 
men  of  courts  are  willing  to  believe. 

Lord  *  *  *  did  not,  however,  long  leave 
Aram  to  the  support  of  his  own  unassisted 
presence  of  mind  and  calmness  of  nerve;  he 
advanced,  and  led  the  conversation,  with  his 
usual  tact,  into  a  course  which  might  at  once 
please  Aram,  and  afford  him  the  opportunity 
to  shine.  The  earl  had  imported  from  Italy 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  classic 
sculpture  which  this  country  now  possesses. 
These  were  disposed  in  niches  around  the 
magnificent  apartment  in  which  the  guests 
were  assembled,  and  as  the  earl  pointed  them 
out,  and  illustrated  each  from  the  beautiful 
anecdotes  and  golden  allusions  of  antiquity, 
he  felt  that  he  was  affording  to  Aram  a  grati- 
fication he  could  never  have  experienced  be- 
fore; and  in  the  expression  of  which  the  grace 
and  copiousness  of  his  learning  would  find 
vent.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  The  cheek, 
which  till  then  had  retained  its  steady  pale- 


ness, now  caught  the  glow  of  enthusiasm;  and 
in  a  few  moments  there  was  not  a  person  in 
the  group  who  did  not  feel,  and  cheerfully  feel, 
the  superiority  of  the  one  who,  in  birth  and 
fortune,  was  immeasurably  the  lowest  of  all. 

The  English  aristocracy,  whatever  be  the 
faults  of  their  education,  have  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  alive  to  the  possession,  and  easily 
warmed  to  the  possessor,  of  classical  attain- 
ments: perhaps  too  much  so;  for  they  are  thus 
apt  to  judge  all  talent  by  a  classical  standard,  and 
all  theory  by  classical  experience.  Without — 
save  in  very  rare  instances — the  right  to  boast 
of  any  deep  learning,  they  are  far  more  sus- 
ceptible than  the  nobility  of  any  other  nation 
to  the  spiritum  Ca7?ioence.  They  are  easily 
and  willingly  charmed  back  to  the  studies 
which,  if  not  eagerly  pursued  in  their  youth, 
are  still  entwined  with  all  their  youth's  brightest 
recollections;  the  schoolboy's  prize,  and  the 
master's  praise,  the  first  ambition,  and  its  first 
reward.  A  felicitious  quotation,  a  delicate 
allusion,  are  never  lost  upon  their  ear;  and 
the  veneration  which,  at  Eton,  they  bore  to 
the  best  versemaker  in  the  school,  tinctures 
their  judgment  of  others  throughout  life,  mix- 
ing, I  know  not  what,  both  of  liking  and 
esteem,  with  their  admiration  of  one  who  uses 
his  classical  weapons  with  a  scholar's  dex- 
terity, not  a  pedant's  inaptitude:  for  such  a 
one  there  is  a  sort  of  agreeable  confusion  in 
their  respect;  they  are  inclined,  unconsciously, 
to  believe  that  he  must  necessarily  be  a  high 
gentleman — ay,  and  something  of  a  good  fel- 
low into  the  bargain. 

It  happened,  then,  that  Aram  could  not  have 
dwelt  upon  a  theme  more  likely  to  arrest  the 
spontaneous  interest  of  those  with  whom  he 
now  conversed — men  themselves  of  more  cul- 
tivated minds  than  usual,  and  more  capable 
than  most  (from  that  acute  perception  of  real 
talent,  which  is  produced  by  habitual  political 
warfare),  of  appreciating  not  only  his  endow- 
ments, but  his  facility  in  applying  them. 

"  You  are  right,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  ,  the 

whipper-in  of  the  *  *  *  *  party,  taking  the  earl 
aside;  "  he  would  be  an  inestimable  pamphle- 
teer." 

"  Could  you  get  him  to  write  to  us  a  sketch 
of  the  state  of  parties;  luminous,  eloquent  ?" 
whispered  a  lord  of  the  bed  chamber. 

The  earl  answered  by  a  bon  mot,  and  turned 
to  a  bust  of  Caracalla. 
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The  hours  at  that  time  were  (in  the  country 
at  least  not  late,  and  the  earl  was  one  of  the 
first  introducers  of  the  polished  fashion  of 
France,  by  which  we  testify  a  preference  of  the 
society  of  the  women  to  that  of  our  own  sex; 
so  that,  in  leaving  the  dining-room,  it  was  not 
so  late  but  that  the  greater  part  of  the  guests 
walked  out  upon  the  terrace,  and  admired  the 
expanse  of  country  which  it  overlooked,  and 
•along  which  the  thin  veil  of  the  twilight  began 
now  to  hover. 

Having  safely  deposited  his  royal  guest  at 
a  whist  table,  and  thus  left  himself  a  free  agent, 
the  earl,  inviting  Aram  to  join  him,  sauntered 
among  the  loiterers  on  the  terrace  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  descended  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  which  brought  them  into  a  more  shaded 
and  retired  walk;  on  either  side  of  which  rows 
of  orange-trees  gave  forth  their  fragrance, 
while,  to  the  right,  sudden  and  numerous  vistas 
were  cut  amidst  the  more  regular  and  dense 
foliage,  affording  glimpses — now  of  some  rustic 
statue — now  of  some  lonely  temple — now  of 
-some  quaint  fountain,  on  the  play  of  whose 
waters  the  first  stars  had  begun  to  tremble. 

It  was  one  of  those  magnificient  gardens, 
modelled  from  the  stately  glories  of  Versailles, 
which  it  is  now  the  mode  to  decry,  but  which 
breathe  so  unequivocally  of  the  palace.  I 
grant  that  they  deck  Nature  with  somewhat 
too  prolix  a  grace;  but  is  beauty  always  best 
seen  in  deshabille  ?  And  with  what  associations 
of  the  brightest  traditions  connected  with 
Nature  they  link  her  more  luxuriant  loveli- 
ness !  Must  we  breathe  only  the  malaria  of 
Rome  to  be  capable  of  feeling  the  interest  at- 
tached to  the  fountain  or  the  statue  ? 

"I  am  glad,"  said  the  earl,  'Hhat  you  ad- 
mired my  bust  of  Cicerco — it  is  from  an  orig- 
inal very  lately  discovered  What  grandeur  in 
the  brow  ! — what  energy  in  the  mouth  and 
■downward  bend  of  the  head  !  It  is  pleasant 
even  to  imagine  we  gaze  upon  the  likeness  of 
so  bright  a  spirit:— and  confess,  at  least  of 
Cicero,  that  in  reading  the  aspirations  and  out- 
pourings of  his  mind,  you  have  felt  your  apathy 
to  fame  melting  away;  you  have  shared  the 
desire  to  live  in  the  future  age, — 'the  longing 
after  immortality  !  '  " 

"Was  it  not  that  longing,"  replied  Aram, 
"which  gave  to  the  character  of  Cicero  its 
poorest  and  most  frivolous  infirmity  ?  Has  it 
not  made  him,  glorious  as  he  is  despite  of  it. 


a  byword  in  the  mouth  of  every  schoolboy  ? 
Whenever  you  mention  his  genius,  do  you  not 
hear  an  appendix  on  his  vanity  ?  " 

"  Yet  without  that  vanity,  that  desire  for  a 
name  with  posterity,  would  he  have  been  equally 
great — would  he  equally  have  cultivated  his 
genius  ?  " 

"  Probably,  my  lord,  he  would  not  have 
equally  cultivated  his  genius,  but  in  reality  he 
might  have  been  equally  great.  A  man  often 
injures  his  mind  by  the  means  that  increase 
his  genius.  You  think  this,  my  lord,  a  para- 
dox; but  examine  it.  How  many  men  of 
genius  have  been  but  ordinary  men,  take  them 
from  the  particular  objects  in  which  they 
shine  !  Why  is  this,  but  that  in  cultivating 
one  branch  of  intellect  they  neglect  the  rest? 
Nay,  the  very  torpor  of  the  reasoning  faculty 
has  often  kindled  the  imaginative.  Lucretius 
is  said  to  have  composed  his  sublime  poem 
under  the  influence  of  a  delirium.  The  sus- 
ceptibilities that  we  create  or  refine  by  the 
pursuit  of  one  object  weaken  our  general  rea- 
son; and  I  may  compare  with  some  justice  the 
powers  of  the  mind  to  the  faculties  of  the 
body,  in  which  squinting  is  occasioned  by  an 
inequality  of  strength  in  the  eyes,  and  dis- 
cordance of  voice  by  the  same  inequality  in 
the  ears." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  the  earl; 
"yet  I  own  I  willingly  forgive  Cicero  for  his 
vanity,  if  it  contributed  to  the  production  of 
his  orations  and  his  essays.  And  he  is  a 
greater  man,  even  with  his  vanity  unconquered, 
than  if  he  had  conquered  his  foible,  and,  in 
doing  so,  taken  away  the  incitements  to  his 
genius." 

"  A  greater  man  in  the  world's  eye,  my  lord, 
bnt  scarcely  in  reality.  Had  Homer  written 
his  Iliad  and  then  burned  it,  would  his  genius 
have  been  less  ?  The  world  would  have  known 
nothing  of  him;  but  would  he  have  been  a  less 
extraordinary  man  on  that  account  ?  We  are 
too  apt,  my  lord,  to  confound  greatness  and 
fame." 

"  There  is  one  circumstance,"  added  Aram, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  should  diminish  our  re- 
I  spect  for  renown.  Errors  of  life,  as  well  as 
foibles  of  character,  are  often  the  real  en- 
hancers of  celebrity.  Without  his  errors,  I 
doubt  whether  Henri  Quafre  would  have  be- 
come the  idol  of  a  people.  How  many  Whar- 
tons  has  the  world  known,  who,  deprived  of 
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their  frailties,  had  been  inglorious  !  The  light 
that  you  so  admire,  reaches  you  only  through 
the  distance  of  time,  on  account  of  the  angles 
and  unevenness  of  the  body  whence  it  ema- 
nates. Were  the  surface  of  the  moon  smooth 
it  would  be  invisible." 

''I  admire  your  illustrations,"  said  the  earl; 
"  but  I  reluctantly  submit  to  your  reasonings. 
You  would  then  neglect  your  powers,  lest  they 
should  lead  you  into  errors  ?  " 

"Pardon  me,  my  lord;  it  is  because  I  think 
all  the  powers  should  be  cultivated,  that  I 
quarrel  with  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  one. 
And  it  is  only  because  I  would  strengthen  the 
whole  mind  that  I  dissent  from  the  reasonings 
of  those  who  tell  you  to  consult  your  genius." 

"  But  your  genius  may  serve  mankind  more 
than  this  general  cultivation  of  intellect  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Aram,  with  a  mournful 
cloud  upon  his  countenance,  "that  argument 
may  have  weight  with  those  who  think  man- 
kind can  be  effectually  served,  though  they 
may  be  often  dazzled,  by  the  labors  of  an  in- 
dividual. But,  indeed,  this  perpetual  talk  of 
'  mankind  '  signifies  nothing:  each  of  us  con- 
sults his  proper  happiness,  and  we  consider 
him  a  madman  who  ruins  his  own  peace  of 
mind  by  an  everlasting  fretfulness  of  philan- 
thropy." 

This  was  a  doctrine  that  half  pleased,  half 
displeased  the  earl:  it  shadowed  forth  the 
most  dangerous  notions  which  Aram  enter- 
tained. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  noble  host,  as,  after  a 
short  contest  on  the  ground  of  his  guest's  last 
remark,  they  left  off  where  they  began,  "  let  us 
drop  these  general  discussions;  I  have  a  par- 
ticular proposition  to  unfold.  We  have,  I  trust, 
Mr.  Aram,  seen  enough  of  each  other  to  feel 
that  we  can  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  mutual 
esteem.  For  my  part,  I  own  frankly,  that  I 
have  never  met  with  one  who  has  inspired  me 
with  a  sincerer  admiration.  I  am  desirous 
that  your  talents  and  great  learning  should  be 
known  in  the  widest  sphere.  You  may  despise 
fame,  but  you  must  permit  your  friends  the 
weakness  to  wish  you  justice,  and  themselves 
triumph.  You  know  my  post  in  the  present 
administration:  the  place  of  my  secretary  is 
one  of  great  trust — some  influence,  and  fair 
emolument.  I  offer  it  to  you — accept  it,  and 
you  will  confer  upon  me  an  honor  and  an  obli- 
gation.    You  will  have  your  own  separate 


house;  or  apartments  in  mine,  solely  appro- 
priated to  your  use.  Your  privacy  will  never 
be  disturbed.  Every  arrangement  shall  be 
made  for  yourself  and  your  bride,  that  either 
of  you  can  suggest.  Leisure  for  your  own 
pursuits  you  will  have,  too,  in  abundance — 
there  are  others  who  will  perform  all  that  is 
toilsome  in  the  mere  details  of  your  office.  In 
London,  you  will  see  around  you  the  most 
eminent  living  men  of  all  nations,  and  in  all 
pursuits.  If  you  contract  (which  believe  me 
is  possible — it  is  a  tempting  game)  !  any  in- 
clination towards  public  life,  you  will  have  the 
most  brilliant  opportunities  afforded  you,  and  I 
foretell  you  the  most  signal  success.  Stay  yet 
one  moment: — for  this  you  will  owe  me  no 
thanks.  Were  I  not  sensible  that  I  consult 
my  own  interests  in  this  proposal,  I  should  be 
courtier  enough  to  suppress  it." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Aram,  in  a  voice  which,  in 
spite  of  its  calmness,  betrayed  that  he  was 
affected,  "  it  seldom  happens  to  a  man  of  my 
secluded  habits,  and  lowly  pursuits,  to  have 
the  philosophy  he  affects  put  to  so  severe  a 
trial.  I  am  grateful  to  you — deeply  grateful 
for  an  offer  so  munificient — so  undeserved.  I 
am  yet  more  grateful  that  it  allows  me  to 
sound  the  strength  of  my  own  heart,  and  to 
find  that  I  did  not  too  highly  rate  it.  Look, 
my  lord,  from  the  spot  where  we  now  stand  " 
(the  moon  had  risen,  and  they  had  now  re- 
turned to  the  terrace):  "  in  the  vale  below,  and 
far  among  those  trees,  lies  my  home.  More 
than  two  years  ago  I  came  thither  to  fix  the 
resting-place  of  a  sad  and  troubled  spirit. 
There  have  I  centred  all  my  wishes  and  my 
hope;  and  there  may  I  breathe  my  last  !  My 
lord,  you  will  not  think  me  ungrateful  that  my 
choice  is  made;  and  you  will  not  blame  my 
motive,  though  you  may  despise  my  wisdom." 

"  But,"  said  the  earl,  astonished,  you  cannot 
foresee  all  the  advantages  you  would  renounce  ? 
At  your  age — with  your  intellect — to  choose 
the  living  sepulchre  of  a  hermitage — it  was 
wise  to  reconcile  yourself  to  it,  but  it  is  not 
wise  \.o prefer  it  !  Nay,  nay;  consider — pause. 
I  am  in  no  haste  for  your  decision;  and  what 
advantages  have  you  in  your  retreat,  that  you 
will  not  possess  in  a  greater  degree  with  me  ? 
Quiet  ?-— I  pledge  it  to  you  under  my  roof. 
vSolitude  ?— you  shall  have  it  at  your  will. 
Books  ?— what  are  those  which  you,  which  any 
individual  may  possess,  to  the  public  institu- 
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tions,  the  magnificent  collections,  of  the 
metropolis  ?  What  else  is  it  you  enjoy  yon- 
der, and  cannot  enjoy  with  me  ? " 

Liberty  !  "  said  Aram,  energetically. — 
Liberty  !  the  wild  sense  of  independence. 
Could  I  exchange  the  lonely  stars  and  the  free 
air,  for  the  poor  lights  and  feverish  atmosphere 
of  worldly  life  ?  Could  I  surrender  my  mood, 
with  its  thousand  eccentricities  and  humors — 
its  cloud  and  shadow — to  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
or  veil  it  from  their  gaze  by  the  irksome- 
ness  of  an  eternal  hypocrisy  ?  No,  my  lord  ! 
I  am  too  old  to  turn  disciple  to  the  world  ! 
You  promise  me  solitude  and  quiet.  What 
charm  would  they  have  for  me,  if  I  felt  they 
were  held  from  the  generosity  of  another  ?  The 
attraction  of  solitude  is  only  in  its  indepen- 
dence. You  offer  me  the  circle,  but  not  the 
magic  which  made  it  holy.  Books  !  They,  years 
since,  would  have  tempted  me;  but  those 
whose  wisdom  I  have  already  drained,  have 
taught  me  now  almost  enough;  and  the  two 
books,  whose  interest  can  never  be  exhausted 
— Nature  and  my  own  heart — will  suffice  for 
the  rest  of  life.  My  lord,  I  require  no  time 
for  consideration." 

"  And  you  positively  refuse  me  ?  " 
Gratefully  refuse  you." 

The  earl  peevishly  walked  away  for  one  mo- 
ment; but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  lose  him- 
self for  more. 

Mr.  Aram,"  said  he,  frankly,  and  holding 
out  his  hand,  "  you  have  chosen  nobly,  if  not 
wisely;  and  though  I  cannot  forgive  you 
for  depriving  me  of  such  a  companion,  I 
thank  you  for  teaching  me  such  a  lesson. 
Henceforth  I  will  believe  that  philosophy  may 
exist  in  practice,  and  that  a  contempt  for 
wealth  and  for  honors  is  not  the  mere  profes- 
sion of  discontent,  This  is  the  first  time,  in  a 
various  and  experienced  life,  that  I  have  found 
a  man  sincerely  deaf  to  the  temptations  of  the 
world, — and  that  man  of  such  endowments  ! 
If  ever  you  see  cause  to  alter  a  theory  that  I 
still  think  erroneous,  though  lofty — remember 
me;  and  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile,  "  when  a  friend  becomes 
a  necessary  evil,  call  to  mind  our  starlight 
walk  on  the  castle  terrace." 

Aram  did  not  mention  to  Lester,  or  even 
Madeline,  the  above  conversation.    The  whole 
of  the  next  day  he  shut  himself  up  at  home; 
and  when  he  again  appeared  at  the  manor- 
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house  he  heard,  with  evident  satisfaction,  that 
the  earl  had  been  suddenly  summoned  on  state 
affairs  to  London. 

There  was  an  unaccountable  soreness  in 
Aram's  mind,  which  made  him  feel  a  resent- 
ment— a  suspicion  against  all  who  sought  to 
lure  him  from  his  retreat,  Thank  Heaven  !  * 
thought  he,  when  he  heard  of  the  earl's  de- 
parture; "  we  shall  not  meet  for  another  year  !  " 
He  was  mistaken. — Another  year  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  WHICH  THE  STORY  RETURNS  TO  WALTER 
AND  THE  CORPORAL. — THE  RENCONTRE  WITH 
A  STRANGER,  AND  HOW  THE  STRANGER 
PROVES  TO  BE  NOT  ALTOGETHER  A  STRANGER. 

"  Being  got  out  of  town  in  the  road  to  Penaflor, 
master  of  my  own  action,  and  forty  good  ducats,  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  give  my  mule  her  head,  and  to 
go  at  what  pace  she  pleased. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"I  left  them  in  the  inn,  and  continued  my  journey; 
I  was  hardly  got  half  a  mile  farther,  when  I  met  a  cav- 
alier very  genteel,"  etc. — Gil  Bias. 

It  was  broad  and  sunny  noon  on  the  second 
day  of  their  journey,  as  Walter  Lester,  and  the 
valorous  attendant  with  u'hom  it  had  pleased 
Fate  to  endow  him,  rode  slowly  into  a  small 
town  in  which  the  corporal,  in  his  own  heart, 
had  resolved  to  bait  his  Roman-nosed  horse 
and  refresh  himself.  Two  comely  inns  had 
the  younger  traveller  of  the  two  already  passed 
with  an  indifferent  air,  as  if  neither  bait  nor 
refreshment  made  any  part  of  the  necessary 
concerns  of  this  habitable  world.  And  in 
passing  each  of  the  said  hostelries,  the  Roman- 
nosed  horse  had  uttered  a  snort  of  indignant 
surprise,  and  the  worthy  corporal  had  re- 
sponded to  the  quadrupedal  remonstrance  by 
a  loud  hem.  It  seemed,  however,  that  ^Valter 
heard  neither  of  the  above  significant  admoni- 
tions; and  now  the  town  was  nearly  passed, 
and  a  steep  hill,  that  seemed  winding  away 
into  eternity,  already  presented  itself  to  the 
rueful  gaze  of  the  corporal. 

"  The  boy's  clean  mad,"  grunted  Bunting  to 
himself — "  must  do  my  duty  to  him — give  him 
a  hint." 

Pursuant  to  this  notable  and  conscientious 
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determination.  Bunting  jogged  his  horse  into 
a  trot,  and  coming  alongside  of  Walter,  put  his 
hand  to  his  hat  and  said. 

Weather  warm,  your  honor  —  horses 
knocked  up — next  town  far  as  hell  ! — halt 
a  bit  here — augh  !  " 

"  Ha  !  that  is  very  true,  Bunting;  I  had 
quite  forgotten  the  length  of  our  journey. 
But  see,  there  is  a  sign-post  yonder,  we  will 
take  advantage  of  it." 

"  Augh  !  and  your  honor's  right — fit  for  the 
forty-second;  "  said  the  corporal,  falling  back; 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  and  his  charger 
found  themselves,  to  their  mutual  delight, 
entering  the  yard  of  a  small,  but  comfortable- 
looking  inn. 

The  host,  a  man  of  a  capacious  stomach 
and  a  rosy  cheek — in  short,  a  host  whom  your 
heart  warms  to  see,  stepped  forth  immediately, 
held  the  stirrup  for  the  young  squire  (for  the 
corporal's  movements  were  too  stately  to  be 
rapid),  and  ushered  him  with  a  bow,  a  smile, 
and  a  flourish  of  his  napkin,  into  one  of  those 
little  quaint  rooms,  with  cupboards  bright  with 
high  glasses  and  old  china,  that  it  pleases  us 
still  to  find  extant  in  the  old-fashioned  inns, 
in  our  remoter  roads  and  less  Londonized 
districts. 

Mine  host'  was  an  honest  fellow,  and  not 
above  his  profession;  he  stirred  the  fire,  dusted 
the  table,  brought  the  bill  of  fare,  and  a  news- 
paper seven  days  old,  and  then  bustled  away 
to  order  the  dinner,  and  chat  with  the  corporal. 
That  accomplished  hero  had  already  thrown 
the  stables  into  commotion,  and  frightening 
the  two  ostlers  from  their  attendance  on  the 
steeds  of  more  peaceable  men,  had  set  them 
both  at  leading  his  own  horse  and  his  master's 
to  and  fro  the  yard,  to  be  cooled  into  comfort 
and  appetite. 

He  was  now  busy  in  the  kitchen,  where  he 
had  seized  the  reins  of  government,  sent  the 
scullion  to  see  if  the  hens  had  laid  any  fresh 
eggs,  and  drawn  upon  himself  the  objurgations 
of  a  very  thin  cook  with  a  squint. 

'*  Tell  you,  ma'am,  you  are  wrong — quite 
wrong — seen  the  world  —  old  soldier — and 
know  how  to  fry  eggs  better  than  any  she  in 
the  three  kingdoms — hold  jaw — mind  your  own 
business — where's  the  frymg-pan  — baugh  !  " 

So  completely  did  the  corporal  feel  himself 
in  his  element,  while  he  was  putting  everybody 
else  out  of  the  way;  and  so  comfortable  did 


he  find  his  new  quarters,  that  he  resolved  that 
the  "bait"  should  be  at  all  events  prolonged 
until  his  good  cheer  had  been  deliberately 
digested,  and  his  customary  pipe  duly  en- 
joyed. 

Accordingly,  but  not  till  Walter  had  dined, 
for  our  man  of  the  world  knew  that  it  is  the 
tendency  of  that  meal  to  abate  our  activity, 
while  it  increases  our  good-humor,  the  corporal 
presented  himself  to  his  master,  with  a  grave 
countenance. 

"  Greatly  vexed,  your  honor — who'd  have 
thought  it  ? — But  those  large  animals  are  bad 
on  long  march." 

"  Why  what's  the  matter  now,  Bunting  ?  " 

"  Only,  sir,  that  the  brown  horse  is  so  done 
up,  that  I  think  it  would  be  as  much  as  life's 
worth  to  go  any  farther  for  several  hours." 

''Very  well;  and  if  I  propose  staying  here 
till  the  evening  ? — We  have  ridden  far,  and  are 
in  no  great  hurry." 

"To  be  sure  not — sure  and  certain  not," 
cried  the  corporal.  "  Ah,  master,  you  know 
how  to  command,  I  see.  Nothing  like  dis- 
cretion— discretion,  sir,  is  a  jewel.  Sir,  it  is 
more  than  a  jewel — it's  a  pair  of  stirrups  !  " 

"  A  what,  Bunting  ?  " 

"  Pair  of  stirrups,  your  honor.  Stirrups  help 
us  to  get  on,  so  does  discretion;  to  get  off, 
ditto  discretion.  Men  without  stirrups  look 
fine,  ride  bold,  tire  soon:  men  without  discre- 
tion cut  dash,  but  knock  up  all  of  a  crack. 

Stirrups  but  what  signifies  ?     Could  say 

much  more,  your  honor,  but  don't  love  chat- 
ter." 

"  Your  simile  is  ingenious  enough,  if  not 
poetical,"  said  Walter:  "but  it  does  not  hold 
good  to  the  last.  When  a  man  falls,  his  dis- 
cretion should  preserve  him;  but  he  is  often 
dragged  in  the  mud  by  his  stirrups." 

"  Beg  pardon — you're  wrong,"  quoth  the 
corporal,  nothing  taken  by  surprise;  "  spoke  of 
the  new-fangled  stirrups  that  open,  crank,  when 
we  fall,  and  let  us  out  of  the  scrape."  * 

Satisfied  with  this  repartee,  the  corporal  now 
(like  an  experienced  jester)  withdrew  to  leave 
its  full  effect  on  the  admiration  of  his  master. 
A  little  before  sunset  the  two  travellers  re- 
newed their  journey. 

"  I  have  loaded  the  pistols,  sir,"  said  the 
corporal,  pointing  to  the  holsters  on  Walter's 

*  Of  course  the  corporal  does  not  speak  of  the  patent 
stirrup:  that  would  be  an  anachronism. 
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saddle.  "  It  is  eighteen  miles  off  to  the  next 
town  —  will  be  dark  long  before  we  get 
there." 

You  did  very  right,  Bunting,  though  I 
suppose  there  is  not  much  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  gentlemen  of  the  high- 
way." 

"  Why  the  landlord  do  say  the  revarse,  your 
honor, — been  many  robberies  lately  in  these 
here  parts." 

"  Well  we  are  fairly  mounted,  and  you  are  a 
formidable-looking  fellow.  Bunting." 

"Oh!  your  honor,"  quoth  the  corporal, 
turning  his  head  stiffly  away,  with  a  modest 
simper,  ''you  makes  me  blush;  though,  indeed, 
bating  that  I  have  the  military  air,  and  am 
more  in  the  prime  of  life,  your  honor  is  well- 
nigh  as  awkward  a  gentleman  as  myself  to  come 
across." 

"  Much  obliged  for  the  compliment  !  "  said 
Walter,  pushing  his  horse  a  little  forward;  the 
corporal  took  the  hint  and  fell  back. 

It  was  now  that  beautiful  hour  of  twilight 
when  lovers  grow  especially  tender.  The  young 
traveller  every  instant  threw  his  dark  eyes  up- 
ward, and  thought— not  of  Madeline,  but  her 
sister.  The  corporal  himself  grew  pensive,  and 
in  a  few  moments  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
in  contemplating  the  forlorn  state  of  the  aban- 
doned Jacobina. 

In  this  melancholy  and  silent  mood,  they 
proceeded  onward  till  the  shades  began  to 
deepen;  and  by  the  light  of  the  first  stars 
Walter  beheld  a  small,  spare  gentlemen  riding 
before  him  on  an  ambling  nag,  with  cropped 
ears  and  mane.  The  rider,  as  he  now  came 
up  to  him,  seemed  to  have  passed  the  grand 
climacteric,  but  looked  hale  and  vigorous;  and 
there  was  a  certain  air  of  staid  and  sober  aris- 
tocracy about  him,  which  involuntarily  begat 
your  respect. 

He  looked  hard  at  Walter  as  the  latter  ap- 
proached, and  still  more  hard  at  the  corporal. 
He  seemed  satisfied  with  the  survey. 

Sir,"  said  he,  slightly  touching  his  hat  to 
Walter,  and  with  an  agreeable  though  rather 
sharp  intonation  or  voice,  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance  travelling 
my  road.  Might  I  request  the  honor  of  being 
allowed  to  join  you  so  far  as  you  go  ?  To 
say  the  truth  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  encounter- 
ing those  industrious  gentlemen  who  have  been 
lately  somewhat  notorious  in  these  parts;  and 


it  may  be  better  for  all  of  us  to  ride  in  as 
strong  a  party  as  possible." 

Sir,"  replied  Walter,  eyeing  in  his  turn  the 
speaker,  and  in  his  turn  also  feeling  satisfied 
with  the  scrutiny,  "  I  am  going  to  *  *  *  * 
where  I  shall  pass  the  night  on  my  way  to 
town,  and  shall  be  very  happy  in  your  com- 
pany." 

The  corporal  uttered  a  loud  hem;  that  pene- 
trating man  of  the  w^orld  was  not  too  well 
pleased  with  the  advances  of  a  stranger. 

''What  fools  them  boys  be  !"  thought  he, 
very  discontentedly.  ''  Homsomever,  the  man 
does  seem  like  a  decent  country  gentleman, 
and  we  are  two  to  one:  besides,  he's  old,  little, 
and— augh,  baugh— I  dare  say  w^e  are  safe 
enough,  for  all  that  he  can  do." 

The  stranger  possessed  a  polished  and  well- 
bred  demeanor;  he  talked  freely  and  copiously, 
and  his  conversation  was  that  of  a  shrewd  and 
cultivated  man.  He  informed  Walter,  that 
not  only  the  roads  had  been  infested  by  those 
more  daring  riders  common  at  that  day,  and 
to  whose  merits  we  ourselves  have  endeavored 
to  do  justice  in  a  former  work  of  blessed 
memory,  but  that  several  houses  had  been 
lately  attempted,  and  two  absolutely  plundered. 

"  For  myself,"  he  added,  "  I  have  no  money 
to  signify,  about  my  person:  my  watch  is  only 
valuable  to  me  for  the  time  it  has  been  in  my 
possession;  and  if  the  rogues  robbed  one  civ- 
illy, I  should  not  so  much  mind  encountering 
them:  but  they  are  a  desperate  set,  and  use 
violence  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  by  it. 
Have  you  travelled  far  to-day,  sir  ?  " 

"  Some  six  or  seven-and-twenty  miles,"  re- 
plied Walter.  "  I  am  proceeding  to  London, 
and  not  willing  to  distress  my  horses  by  too 
rapid  a  journey." 

''Very  right,  very  good;  and  horses,  sir,  are 
not  now  what  they  used  to  be  when  I  was 
a  young  man.  Ah,  what  wagers  I  used  to  win 
then  !  Horses  galloped,  sir,  when  I  was 
twenty;  they  trotted  when  I  was  thirty- five; 
but  they  only  amble  now.  Sir,  if  it  does  not 
tax  your  parience  too  severely,  let  us  give  our 
nags  some  hay  and  water  at  the  half-way 
house  yonder." 

Walter  assented;  they  stopped  at  a  little 
solitary  inn  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
host  came  out  with  great  obsequiousness  when 
he  heard  the  voice  of  Walter's  companion. 
"Ah,  Sir  Peter  V  said  he,  "and  how  be'st 
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your  honor  ? — fine  night,  Sir  Peter — hope  you'll 
get  home  safe,  Sir  Peter." 

"  Safe — ay  !  indeed  !  Jock,  I  hope  so  too. 
Has  all  been  quiet  here  this  last  night  or 
two  ? " 

Whish,  sir  !  "  whispered  my  host,  jerking 
his  thumb  back  towards  the  house:  "  there  be 
two  ugly  customers  within  I  does  not  know: 
they  have  got  famous  good  horses,  and  are 
drinking  hard.  I  can't  say  as  I  knows  any- 
thing agen  'em,  but  I  think  your  honors  had 
better  be  jogging." 

Aha  !  thank  ye,  Jock,  thank  ye.  Never 
mind  the  hay  now,"  said  Sir  Peter,  pulling 
away  the  reluctant  mouth  of  his  nag;  and 
turning  to  Walter,  "Come  sir,  let  us  move  on. 
Why,  zounds  where  is  that  servant  of  yours  ? " 

Walter  now  perceived  with  great  vexation, 
that  the  corporal  had  disappeared  within 
the  alehouse;  and  looking  through  the  case- 
ment, on  which  the  ruddy  light  of  the  fire 
played  cheerily,  he  saw  the  man  of  the  world 
lifting  a  little  measure  of  "  the  pure  creature  " 
to  his  lips;  and  close  by  the  hearth,  at  a  small, 
round  table,  covered  with  glasses,  pipes,  etc., 
he  beheld  two  men  eyeing  the  tall  corporal 
very  wistfully,  and  of  no  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance themselves.  One,  indeed,  as  the  fire 
played  full  on  his  countenance,  was  a  per- 
son of  singularly  rugged  and  sinister  features; 
and  this  man,  he  now  remarked,  was  address- 
ing himself  with  a  grim  smile  to  the  corporal, 
who,  setting  down  his  little  "  noggin,"  re- 
garded him  with  a  stare,  which  appeared  to 
Walter  to  denote  recognition.  This  survey 
was  the  operation  of  a  moment;  for  Sir  Peter 
took  it  upon  himself  to  despatch  the  landlord 
into  the  house,  to  order  forth  the  unseason- 
able carouser;  and  presently  the  corporal 
stalked  out,  and  having  solemnly  remounted, 
the  whole  trio  set  onward  in  a  brisk  trot.  As 
soon  as  they  were  without  sight  of  the  ale- 
house, the  corporal  brought  the  acquiline  pro- 
file of  his  gaunt  steed  on  a  level  with  his 
master's  horse. 

"  Augh,  sir  ! "  said  he,  with  more  than  his 
usual  energy  of  utterance,  "I  see'd  him  !  " 

"  Him  !  whom  ?  " 
Man  with  ugly  face  what  drank  at  Peter 
Dealtry's,  and  went  to  Master  Aram's, — knew 
him  in  a  crack, — sure  he's  a  Tartar  !  " 

"What!  does  your  servant  recognize  one 
of  those  suspicious  fellowfc  whom  Jock  warned 


us  against  ?  "  cried  Sir  Peter,  pricking  up  his 
ears. 

"  So  it  seems,  sir,"  said  Walter:  "  he  saw 
him  once  before,  many  miles  hence;  but  I 
fancy  he  knows  nothing  really  to  his  preju- 
dice." 

"  Augh  !  "  cried  the  corporal;  "  he's  d  d 

ugly,  any  how  !  " 

"That's  a  tall  fellow  of  yours,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  jerking  up  his  chin  with  that  peculiar 
motion  common  to  the  brief  in  stature,  when 
they  are  covetous  of  elongation.  "  He  looks 
military: — has  he  been  in  the  army  ?  Ay,  I 
thought  so;  one  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
grenadiers,  I  suppose  ?  Faith,  I  hear  hoofs 
behind  !  " 

"  Hem  !  "  cried  the  corporal,  again  coming 
alongside  of  his  master.  "Beg  pardon,  sir — 
served  in  the  forty-second — nothing  like  reg- 
ular line — stragglers  always  cut  off; — had 
rather  not  straggle  just  now  —  enemy  be- 
hind !  " 

Walter  looked  back  and  saw  two  men  ap- 
proaching them  at  a  hand-gallop.  "  We  are  a 
match  at  least  for  them,  sir,"  said  he,  to  his 
new  acquaintance. 

"  I  am  devilish  glad  I  met  you,"  was  Sir 
Peter's  rather  selfish  reply. 

"  'Tis  he  !  'tis  the  devil  !  "  grunted  the  cor- 
poral, as  the  two  men  now  gained  their  side 
and  pulled  up;  and  Walter  recognized  the 
faces  he  had  remarked  in  the  ale-house. 

"  Your  servant,  gentlemen,"  quoth  the  uglier 
of  the  two;  "you  ride  fast  " 

"  And  ready; — bother — baugh  !  ''  chimed  in 
the  corporal,  plucking  a  gigantic  pistol  from 
his  holster,  without  any  ceremony. 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir  !  "  said  the  hard  featured 
stranger,  nothing  dashed.  "  But  I  can  X.^\\ you 
a  secret  !  " 

"  What's  that — augh  ?  "  said  the  corporal, 
cocking  his  pistol. 

"  Whoever  hurts  you,  friend,  cheats  the 
gallows  !  "  replied  the  stranger,  laughing,  and 
spurring  on  his  horse,  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
any  practical  answer  with  which  the  corporal 
might  favor  him.  But  Bunting  was  a  prudent 
man,  and  not  apt  to  be  choleric. 

"  Bother  !  "  said  he,  and  dropped  his  pistol, 
as  the  other  stranger  followed  his  ill-favored 
comrade. 

"  You  see  we  are  too  strong  for  them  !  " 
,  cried  Sir  Peter,  gaily;  "evidently  highway- 
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men  !  How  very  fortunate  that  I  should  have 
fallen  in  with  you  I  " 

A  shower  of  rain  now  began  to  fall.  Sir 
Peter  looked  serious — he  halted  abruptly — 
unbuckled  his  cloak,  which  had  been  strapped 
before  his  saddle — wrapped  himself  up  in  it — 
buried  his  face  in  the  collar — muffled  his  chin 
with  a  red  handkerchief  which  he  took  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  then  turnmg  to  Walter,  he  said 
to  him,  "  What  !  no  cloak,  sir  ?  no  wrapper 
even  ?  Upon  my  soul  I  am  very  sorry  I  have 
not  another  handkerchief  to  lend  you  !  " 

"  Man  of  the  world — baugh  !  "  grunted  the  i 
corporal,  and  his  heart  quite  warmed  to  the  j 
stranger  he  had  at  first  taken  for  a  robber. 

"  And  now,  sir,"  said  Sir  Peter,  patting  his 
nag,  and  pulling  up  his  cloak-collar  still  higher, 
"let  us  go  gently:  there  is  no  occasion  for 
hurry.    Why  distress  our  horses  ?  " 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  Walter,  smiling,  though 
I  have  a  great  regard  for  my  horse,  I  have 
some  for  myself:  and  I  should  rather  like  to 
be  out  of  this  rain  as  soon  as  possible." 

Oh,  ah  !  you  have  no  cloak.  I  forgot  that: 
to  be  sure — to  be  sure,  let  us  trot  on,  gently 
— though — gently.  Well,  sir,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, horses  are  not  so  swift  as  they  were. 
The  breed  is  bought  up  by  the  French  !  I  re- 
member once,  Johnny  Courtland  and  I,  after 
dining  at  my  house  till  the  champagne  had 
played  the  dancing-master  to  our  brains, 
mounted  our  horses,  and  rode  twenty  miles  for 
a  cool  thousand  the  winner.  I  lost  it,  sir,  by 
a  hair's  breadth;  but  I  lost  it  on  purpose:  it 
would  have  half  ruined  Johnny  Courtland  to 
have  paid  me,  and  he  had  that  delicacy,  sir, — 
he  had  that  delicacy,  that  he  would  not  have 
suffered  me  to  refuse  taking  his  money, — so 
what  could  I  do,  but  lose  on  purpose?  You 
see  I  had  no  alternative  I " 

"Pray,  sir,"  said  Walter,  charmed  and  as- 
tonished at  so  rare  an  instance  of  the  gener- 
osity of  human  friendships — ''pray,  sir,  did  I 
not  hear  you  called  Sir  Peter  by  the  landlord 
of  the  little  inn  ?  Can  it  be,  since  you  speak 
so  familiarly  of  Mr.  Courtland,  that  1  have  the 
honor  to  address  Sir  Peter  Hales  ?  " 

"Indeed  that  is  my  name,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman, with  some  surprise  in  his  voice.  "  But 
I  never  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  be- 
fore." 

"  Perhaps  my  name  is  not  unfamiliar  to 
you,"  said  Walter.    "  And  among  my  papers  I 


have  a  letter  addressed  to  you  from  my  uncle, 
Rowland  Lester." 

"  God  bless  me  !  "  cried  Sir  Peter.  "  What  ! 
Rowy  ? — well,  indeed  I  am  overjoyed-  to  hear 
of  him.  So  you  are  his  nephew?  Pniy  tell 
me  all  about  him — a  wild,  gay,  rollicking  fel- 
low still,  eh  !  Always  fencing,  sa — sa  !  or 
playing  at  billiards,  or  hot  in  a  steeple  chase: 
there  was  not  a  jollier,  better-humored  fellow 
in  the  world  than  Rowy  Lester." 

"  You  forget.  Sir  Peter,"  said  Walter, 
laughing  at  a  description  so  unlike  his  sober 
and  steady  uncle,  "that  some  years  have 
passed  since  the  time  you  speak  of." 

"  Ah,  and  so  there  have,"  replied  Sir  Peter. 
"And  what  does  your  uncle  say  of  me  2  " 

"  That  when  he  knew  you,  you  were  all 
generosity,  frankness,  hospitality." 

"Humph,  humph  !  "  said  Sir  Peter,  looking 
extremely  disconcerted,  a  confusion  which 
Walter  imputed  solely  to  modesty.  "  I  was  a 
hairbrained,  foolish  fellow  then — quite  a  boy, 
quite  a  boy:  but  bless  me,  it  rains  sharply, 
and  you  have  no  cloak.  But  we  are  close 
on  the  town  now.  An  excellent  inn  is  the 
'  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Head; '  you  will  have 
charming  accommodation  there." 

"  What,  Sir  Peter,  you  know  this  part  of  the 
country  well  !  " 

"  Pretty  well,  pretty  well;  indeed  I  live  near, 
that  is  to  say,  not  very  far  from,  the  town. 
This  turn,  if  you  please.  We  separate  here. 
I  have  brought  you  a  little  out  of  your  way — 
not  above  a  mile  or  two — for  fear  the  robbers 
should  attack  me  if  I  was  left  alone.  I  had 
quite  forgot  you  had  no  cloak.  That's  your 
road — this  mine.  Aha  !  so  Rowy  Lester  is 
still  alive  and  hearty? — the  same  excellent 
wild  fellow,  no  doubt.  Give  my  kindest  re- 
membrance to  him  when  you  write.  Adieu, 
sir." 

This  latter  speech  having  been  delivered 
during  a  halt,  the.  corporal  had  heard  it:  he 
grinned  delightedly  as  he  touched  his  hat  to 
Sir  Peter,  who  now  trotted  off,  and  muttered 
to  his  young  master, — 

"  Most  sensible  man,  that,  sir  !  " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SIR    PETER    DISPLAYED.   ONE     MAX     OF  THE 

WORLD  SUFFERS  FROM  ANOTHER.  THE  INCI- 
DENT OF  THE   BRIDLE  BEGETS  THE  INCIDENT 

OF    THE    saddle;  THE    INCIDENT    OF  THE 

SADDLE  BEGETS  THE  INCIDENT  OF  THE 
whip: — THE  INCIDENT  OF  THE  WHIP  BEGETS 
WHAT  THE  READER  MUST   READ  TO  SEE. 

"  Nihil  est  aiiud  magnum  quam  multa  minuta."  * 

—  Vet  And. 

"And  so,"  said  Walter,  the  next  morning- 
to  the  head  waiter,  who  was  busied  about  their 
preparations  for  breakfast;  "and  so  Sir  Peter 
Hales,  you  say,  lives  within  a  mile  of  the 
town  ?  " 

"  Scarcely  a  mile,  sir, — black  or  green  ? — 
you  passed  the  turn  to  his  house  last  night;— 
sir,  the  eggs  are  quite  fresh  this  morning. 
This  inn  belongs  to  Sir  Peter." 

"  Oh  ! — Does  Sir  Peter  see  much  company  ?  " 

The  waiter  smiled. 

"Sir  Peter  gives  very  handsome  dinners, 
sir;  twice  a-year  !  A  most  clever  gentleman. 
Sir  Peter  !  They  say  he  is  the  best  manager 
of  property  in  the  whole  county.  Do  you  like 
Yorkshire  cake? — toajt?  yes,  sir  !  " 

"  So,  so,"  said  Walter  to  himself,  "  a  pretty 
true  description  my  uncle  gave  me  of  this  gen- 
tleman. '  Ask  me  too  often  to  dinner,  in- 
deed !  ' — 'offer  me  money  if  I  want  it!' — 
'  spend  a  month  at  his  house  !  ' — '  most  hos- 
pitable fellow  in  the  world  ! ' — My  uncle  must 
have  been  dreammg." 

Walter  had  yet  to  learn,  that  the  men  most 
prodigal  when  they  have  nothing  but  expec- 
tations, are  often  most  thrifty  when  they 
know  the  charms  of  absolute  possession.  Be- 
sides, Sir  Peter  had  married  a  Scotch  lady, 
and  was  blessed  with  eleven  children  !  But 
was  Sir  Peter  Hales  much  altered  ?  Sir  Peter 
Hales  was  exactly  the  sajne  man  in  reality 
that  he  always  had  been.  Once  he  was  selfish 
in  extravagance;  he  was  now  selfish  in  thrift. 
He  had  always  pleased  himself,  and  forgot 
other  people;  that  was  exactly  what  he  valued 
himself  on  doing  now.  But  the  most  absurd 
thing  about  Sir  Peter  was,  that  while  he  was 
for  ever  extracting  use  from  every  one  else,  he 
was  mightily  afraid  of  being  himself  put  to 

*  Nor  is  there  anything  that  hath  so  great  a  power 
as  the  aggregate  of  small  things. 


use.  He  was  in  parliament,  and  noted  for 
never  giving  a  frank  out  of  his  own  family. 
Yet  withal,  Sir  Peter  Hales  was  still  an  aeree- 
able  fellow;  nay,  he  was  more  liked  and  much 
more  esteemed  than  ever.  There  is  some- 
thing conciliatory  in  a  saving  disposition;  but 
people  put  themselves  in  a  great  passion  when 
a  man  is  too  liberal  with  his  own.  It  is  an 
insult  on  their  own  prudence.  "  What  right 
has  he  to  be  so  extravagant  ?  What  an  ex- 
ample to  our  servants  !  "  But  your  close 
neighbor  does  not  humble  you.  You  love 
your  close  neighbor;  you  respect  your  close 
neighbor;  you  have  your  harmless  jest  against 
him — but  he  is  a  most  respectable  man. 

"  A  letter,  sir,  and  a  parcel,  from  Sir  Peter 
Hales,"  said  the  waiter,  entering. 

The  parcel  was  a  bulky,  angular,  awkward 
packet  of  brown  paper,  sealed  once  and  tied 
with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  string; 
it  was  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Holwell,  Sad- 
dler,  Street,  *  *  *        The  letter  was  to 

 Lester,  Esq.,  and  ran  thus,  written  in  a 

very  neat,  stiff,  Italian  Character: — 

"  I  trust  you  had  no  difficulty  in  finds  ye  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  Head;  it  is  an  excellent  I". 

"  I  greatly  regt  y'  you  are  unavoidy  oblig'd  to  go  on 
to  Lond";  for,  otherwise  I  sh^  have  had  the  sincerest 
pleas«  in  seeing  you  here  at  din"",  &  introducing  you  to 
Ly  Hales.  Anoth""  time  I  trust  we  may  be  more  for- 
tunate. 

"  As  you  pass  thro'  ye  littetownof  ,  exactly 

21  miles  hence,  on  the  road  to  Lond^  will  you  do  me 
the  fav  to  allow  your  serv^  to  put  the  little  parcel  I 
send,  into  his  pock*,  &  drop  it  as  direct^.  It  is  a  bridle 
I  am  forc'd  to  return.    Country  work"*  are  such  bungrs. 

"  I  sh*!  most  certainy  have  had  y«  hon«"  to  wait  on  you 
persony,  but  the  rain  has  given  me  a  m^sevecold; — 
hope  you  have  escap'd,  tho'  by  y«  by,  you  had  no  cloke, 
nor  wrapp""! 

"  My  kindest  regards  to  your  mo  excellent  unce.  I 
am  quite  sure  he's  the  same  fine  merry  fell^  he  always 
was! — tell  him  so! 

"  Df  S--.  Yours  faithy 

"  Peter  Grindlescrew  Hales. 

"  P.S.— You  know  perh^  y'  poor  Jno  Court"*,  your 

uncle's  mo  intim^  friend,  lives  in  the  town  in 

which  your  serv'  will  drop  y^  brid«.  He  is  much  alter'd, 
— poor  Jn"!" 

"Altered  !  alteration  then  seems  the  fashion 
with  my  uncle's  friends  !  "  thought  Walter,  as 
he  rang  for  the  corporal,  and  consigned  to  his 
charge  the  unsightly  parcel." 

"  It  is  to  be  carried  twenty-one  miles  at  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  we  met  last  night, — 
a  most  sensible  man,  Bunting  !  " 
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"  Angh — waugh, — your  honor  !  "  grunted 
the  corporal,  thrusting  the  bridle  very  discon- 
tentedly into  his  pocket,  where  it  annoyed  him 
the  whole  journey,  by  incessantly  getting  be- 
tween his  seat  of  leather  and  his  seat  of  honor. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  the  unexperienced,  when 
one  man  of  the  world  smarts  from  the  sagacity 
of  another;  we  resign  ourselves  more  willingly 
to  our  fate.  Our  travellers  resumed  their  jour- 
ney, and  in  a  few  minutes,  from  the  cause  we 
have  before  assigned,  the  corporal  became 
thoroughly  out  of  humor. 

"Pray,  Bunting,"  said  Walter,  calling  his 
attendant  to  his  side,  "  do  you  feel  sure  that 
the  man  we  met  yesterday  at  the  alehouse,  is 
the  same  you  saw  at  Grassdale  some  months 
ago  ?  " 

"  D — n  it  !  "  cried  the  corporal,  quickly,  and 
clapping  his  hand  behind. 
"  How,  sir  !  " 

"  Beg  pardon,  your  honor— slip  tongue,  but 
this  confounded  parcel  ! — augh — bother." 

"  Why  don't  you  carry  it  in  your  hand  ?  " 

"  'Tis  so  ungainsome,  and  be  d-^d  to  it  ! 
And  how  can  I  hold  parcel  and  pull  in  this 
beast,  which  requires  two  hands:  his  mouth's 
as  hard  as  a  brickbat, — augh  !  " 

"  You  have  not  answered  my  question  yet  ?  " 

"  Beg  pardon,  your  honor.  Yes,  certain 
sure  the  man's  the  same;  phiz  not  to  be  mis- 
taken." 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Walter,  musing,  "that 
Aram  should  know  a  man,  who,  if  not  a  high- 
wayman as  we  suspected,  is  at  least  of  rugged 
manner  and  disreputable  appearance;  it  is 
strange,  too,  that  Aram  always  avoided  re- 
curring to  the  acquaintance,  though  he  con- 
fessed it."  With  this  he  broke  into  a  trot, 
and  the  corporal  into  an  oath. 

They  arrived  by  noon  at  the  little  town 
specified  by  Sir  Peter  and  in  their  way  to  the 
inn  (for  Walter  resolved  to  rest  there)  passed 
by  the  Saddler's  house.  It  so  chanced  that 
Master  Holwell  was  an  adapt  in  his  craft,  and 
that  a  newly-invented  hunting  saddle  at  the 
window  caught  Walter's  notice.  The  artful 
saddler  persuaded  the  young  traveller  to  dis- 
mount and  look  at  "the  most  convenientest 
and  handsomest  saddle  that  ever  was  seen;  " 
and  the  corporal  having  lost  no  time  in  getting 
rid  of  his  incumbrance,  Walter  dismissed  him 
to  the  inn  with  the  horses,  and  after  purchas- 
ing the  saddle  in  exchange  for  his  own,  he 


j  sauntered  into  the  shop  to  look  at  a  new  snaffle, 
i  A  gentleman's  servant  was  in  the  shop  at  the 
[time,  bargaining  for  a  riding-whip;  and  the 
I  shopboy,  among  others,  showed  him  a  large 
I  old-fashioned    one,    with  a  tarnished  silver 
j  handle.    Grooms  have  no  taste  for  antiquity, 
I  and  in  spite  of  the  silver  handle,  the  servant 
pushed  it  aside  with  some  contempt.  Some 
jest  he  uttered  at  the  time  chanced  to  attract 
Walter's  notice  to  the  whip;  he  took  it  up 
carelessly,  and  perceived  with  great  surprise, 
I  that  it  bore  his  own  crest,  a  bittern,  on  the 
!  handle.    He  examined  it  now  with  attention, 
I  and  underneath  the  crest  were  the  letters  G. 
I  L.,  his  father's  initials. 

j  "  How  long  have  you  had  this  whip  ?  "  said 
he  to  the  saddler,  concealing  the  emotion 
which  this  token  of  his  lost  parent  naturally 
excited. 

"Oh,  a  nation  long  time  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Holwell.  "  It  is  a  queer  old  thing,  but  really 
is  not  amiss,  if  the  silver  was  scrubbed  up  a 
bit,  and  a  new  lash  put  on;  you  may  have  it  a 
bargain,  sir,  if  so  be  you  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  it." 

I     "  Can  you  at  all  recollect  how  you  came  by 
{  it  ?  "  said  Walter,  earnestly.    "  The  fact  is, 
I  that  I  see  by  the  crest  and  initials  that  it  be 
longed  to  a  person  whom  I  have  some  interest 
I  in  discovering." 

"  Why,  let  me  think,"  said  the  saddler, 
seratchmg  the  tip  of  his  right  ear;  "'tis  so 
long  ago  sin  I  had  it,  I  quite  forget  how  I 
came  by  it." 

"  Oh,  is  it  that  whip,  John  ?  "  said  the  wife, 
who  had  been  attracted  from  the  back  parlor 
by  the  sight  of  the  handsome  young  stranger. 
"  Don't  you  remember,  it's  a  many  a  year  ago, 
a  gentleman  who  passed  a  day  with  Squire 
Courtland,  when  he  first  came  to  settle  here, 
called  and  left  the  whip  to  have  a  new  thong 
put  to  it  ?    But  I  fancies  he  forgot  it,  sir 
(turning  to  Walter),  for  he  never  called  for 
it  again;  and  the  squire's  people  said  as  how 
1  he  was  agone  into  Yorkshire:   so  there  the 
j  whip's  been  ever  sin.  I  remembers  it  sir,  'cause 
I  I  kept  it  in  the  little  parlor  nearly  a  year  to  be 
!  in  the  way  like." 

"  Ah  !  I  thinks  I  do  remember  it  now,"  said 
Master  Holwell.  "  I  should  think  it's  a  matter 
of  twelve  yearn  ago.  I  suppose  I  may  sell 
it  without  fear  of  the  gentleman's  claiming  it 
again." 
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"  Not  more  than  twelve  years  !  "  said  Wal- 
ter, anxiously,  for  it  was  some  seventeen  years 
since  his  father  had  been  last  heard  of  by  his 
family. 

"Why  it  may  be  thirteen,  sir,  or  so,  more 
or  less;  I  can't  say  exactly." 

"More  likely  fourteen!"  said  the  dame; 
"it  can't  be  much  more,  sir,  we  have  only 
been  a  married  fifteen  year  come  next  Christ- 
mas !  But  my  old  man  here  is  ten  years 
older  nor  I." 

"  And  the  gentleman,  you  say,  was  at  Mr. 
Courtland's  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  I'm  sure  of,"  replied  the  in- 
tellig-ent  Mrs.  Holwell:  "they  said  he  had 
come  lately  from  Ingee." 

Weaker  now  despairing  of  hearing  more, 
purchased  the  whip;  and  blessing  the  worldly 
wisdom  of  Sir  Peter  Hales,  that  had  thus 
thrown  him  on  a  clue,  which,  however  slight, 
he  resolved  to  follow  up,  he  inquired  the  way 
to  Squire  Courtland's,  and  proceeded  thither 
at  once. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

WALTER  VISITS  ANOTHER  OF  HIS  UNCLE's 
FRIENDS. — MR.  COURTLAND's  STRANGE  COM- 
PLAINT. —  WALTER  LEARNS  NEWS  OF  HIS 
FATHER,  WHICH  SURPRISES  HIM. — THE  CHANGE 
IN  HIS  DESTINATION. 

"  God's  my  life,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like,  what  a 
strange  man  is  this! 
What  you  have  possessed  me  withal,  I'll  discharge  it 
amply." — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor. 

Mr.  Courtland's  house  was  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall,  and  stood  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  A  little  wooden  door,  buried  deep 
within  the  wall,  seemed  the  only  entrance. 
At  this  Waiter  paused,  and  after  twice  apply- 
ing to  the  bell,  a  footman  of  a  peculiarly 
grave  and  sanctimonious  appearance  opened 
the  door. 

In  reply  to  Walter's  inquiries,  he  informed 
him  that  Mr.  Courtland  was  very  unwell,  and 
never  saw  "  company."  Walter,  however, 
producing  from  his  pocket-book  the  introduc- 
tory letter  given  him  by  his  uncle,  slipped  it 
into  the  servant's  hand,  accompanied  by  half- 
a-crown,  and  begged  to  be  announced  as  a 
gentleman  on  very  particular  business. 


I  "  Well,  sir,  you  can  step  in,"  said  the  ser< 
vant,  giving  way;  "but  my  master  is  very 
poorly — very  poorly  indeed." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it;  has  he  been 
long  so  ?  " 

"  Going  on  for  ten  years,  sir  !  "  replied 

the  servant,  with  great  gravity;  and  opening 
the  door  of  the  house  which  stood  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  wall,  on  a  singularly  flat  and 
bare  grassplot,  he  showed  him  into  a  room, 
and  left  him  alone. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  Walter  in  this 
apartment  was  its  remarkable  lightness. 
Though  not  large,  it  had  no  less  than  seven 
windows.  Two  sides  of  the  wall  seemed  in- 
deed all  window  !  Nor  was  these  admittants 
of  the  celestial  beam  shaded  by  any  blind  or 
curtain; — 

"The  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseless  day," 

made  itself  thoroughly  at  home  in  this  airy 
chamber.  Nevertheless,  though  so  light,  it 
seemed  to  Walter  anything  but  cheerful.  The 
sun  had  blistered  and  discolored  the  painting 
of  the  wainscot,  originally  of  a  pale  sea-green; 
there  was  little  furniture  in  the  apartment; 
one  table  in  the  centre,  some  half-a-dozen 
chairs,  and  a  very  small  Turkey  carpet,  which 
did  not  cover  one  tenth  part  of  the  clean,  cold, 
smooth  oak  boards,  constituted  all  the  goods 
and  chattels  visible  in  the  room.  But  what 
particularly  added  effect  to  the  bareness  of  all 
within,  was  the  singular  and  laborious  bareness 
of  all  without.  From  each  of  these  seven 
windows,  nothing  but  a  forlorn  green  flat  of 
some  extent  was  to  be  seen;  there  was  neither 
tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  flower,  in  the  whole  ex- 
panse, although  by  several  stumps  of  trees 
near  the  house,  Walter  perceived  that  the 
place  had  not  always  been  so  destitute  of 
vegetable  life. 

While  he  was  yet  looking  upon  this  singular 
baldness  of  scene,  the  servant  re-entered  with 
his  master's  compliments,  and  a  message  that 
he  should  he  happy  to  see  any  relation  of  Mr. 
Lester. 

Walter  accordingly  followed  the  footman  in- 
to an  apartment  possessing  exactly  the  same 
peculiarities  as  the  former  one;  viz.  a  most 
disprojDortionate  plurality  of  windows,  a  com- 
modious scantiness  of  furniture,  and  a  pros- 
pect without,  that  seemed  as  if  the  house  had. 
been  built  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain. 
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Mr.  Coiirtland  himself,  a  stout  man,  still 
preserving  the  rosy  hues  and  comely  features, 
though  certainly  not  the  hilarious  expression, 
which  Lester  had  attributed  to  him,  sat  in  a 
large  chair,  close  by  the  centre  window,  which 
was  open.  He  arose  and  shook  Walter  by  the 
hand  with  great  cordiality. 

"  Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  I  How  is 
your  worthy  uncle  ?  I  only  wish  he  were  with 
you — you  dine  with  me,  of  course.  Thomas, 
tell  the  cook  to  add  a  tongue  and  chicken  to  the 
roast  beef — no, — young  gentleman,  I  will  have 
no  excuse:  sit  down,  sit  down;  pray  come  near 
the  window;  do  you  not  find  it  dreadfully 
close?  not  a  breath  of  air?  This  house  is  so 
choked  up;  don't  you  find  it  so,  eh  ?  Ah,  I 
see,  you  can  scarcely  gasp." 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  are  mistaken:  I  am 
rather  cold,  on  the  contrary:  nor  did  I  ever  in 
my  life  see  a  more  airy  house  than  yours." 

"  I  try  to  make  it  so,  sir,  but  I  can't  suc- 
ceed; if  you  had  seen  what  it  was  when  I  first 
bought  it  !  A  garden  here,  sir;  a  copse  there; 
a  wilderness,  God  wot  !  at  the  back;  and  a  row 
of  chestnut  trees  in  the  front  !  You  may  con- 
ceive the  consequence,  sir;  I  had  not  been 
long  here,  not  two  years,  before  my  health  was 
gone,  sir,  gone — the  d — d  vegetable  life  sucked 
It  out  of  me.  The  trees  kept  away  all  the  air; 
I  was  nearly  suffocated  without,  at  first  guess- 
ing the  cause.  But  at  length,  though  not 
till  I  had  been  withering  away  for  five  years,  I 
discovered  the  origin  of  my  malady.  I  went 
to  work,  sir;  I  plucked  up  the  cursed  garden, 
I  cut  down  the  infernal  chesnuts,  I  made  a 
bowling-green  of  the  diabolical  wilderness,  but 
I  fear  it  is  too  late.  I  am  dying  by  inches, — 
have  been  dying  ever  since.  The  malaria  has 
effectually  tainted  my  constitution." 

Here  Mr.  Courtland  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
shook  his  head  with  a  most  gloomy  expres- 
sion of  countenance. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Walter,  \  should  not, 
to  look  at  you,  imagine  that  you  suffered  under 
any  complaint.  You  seem  still  the  same  pic- 
ture of  health  that  my  uncle  describes  you  to 
have  been  when  you  knew  him  so  many  years 
ago." 

"Yes,  sir,  yes;  the  confounded  malaria  fixed 
the  color  to  my  cheeks;  the  blood  is  stagnant, 
sir.  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  see  myself  a 
shade  paler  !— the  blood  does  not  flow;  I  am 
like  a  pool  in  a  citizen's  garden,  with  a  willow 


at  each  corner; — but  a  truce  to  my  complaints. 
You  see,  sir,  I  am  no  hypochondriac,  as  my 
fool  of  a  doctor  wants  to  persuade  me:  a  hypo- 
chondriac shudders  at  every  breath  of  air, 
trembles  when  a  door  is  open,  and  looks  upon 
a  window  as  the  entrance  of  death.  But  I,  sir, 
never  can  have  enough  air;  thorough  draught 
or  east  wind,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me,  so  that 
I  do  but  breathe.  Is  that  like  hypochondria  ? 
— pshaw  !  But  tell  me,  young  gentleman, 
about  your  uncle;  is  he  quite  well, — stout — 
hearty, — does  he  breathe  easily, — no  oppres- 
sion ? " 

"Sir,  he  enjoys  exceedingly  good  health;  he 
did  please  himself  with  the  hope  that  I  should 
give  him  good  tidings  of  yourself,  and  another 
of  his  old  friends,  whom  I  accidentally  saw 
yesterday, — Sir  Peter  Hales." 

"  Hales  !  Peter  Hales  I — ah  !  a  clever  little 
fellow  that.  How  delighted  Lester's  good  heart 
will  be  to  hear  that  little  Peter  is  so  improved; 
— no  longer  a  dissolute,  harum.-scarum  fellow, 
throwing  away  his  money,  and  always  in  debt. 
No,  no;  a  respectable,  steady  character,  an 
excellent  manager,  an  active  member  of  par- 
liament, domestic  in  private  life, — oh  !  a  very 
worthy  man,  sir;  a  very  worthy  man  !  " 

"  He  seems  altered,  indeed,  sir,"  said  Wal- 
ter, who  was  young  enough  in  the  world  to  be 
surprised  at  this  eulogy;  "  but  is  still  agree- 
able and  fond  of  anecdote.  He  told  me  of 
his  race  with  you  for  a  thousand  guineas." 

"  Ah,  don't  talk  of  those  days,"  said  Mr. 
Courtland,  shaking  his  head  pensively:  "  it 
makes  me  melancholy.  Yes,  Peter  ought  to 
recollect  that,  for  he  has  never  paid  me  to  this 
day;  affected  to  treat  it  as  a  jest,  and  swore  he 
could  have  beat  me  if  he  would.  But  indeed 
it  was  my  fault,  sir;  Peter  had  not  then  a 
thousand  farthings  in  the  world;  and  when  he 
grew  rich,  he  became  a  steady  character,  and  I 
did  not  like  to  remind  him  of  our  former 
follies.  Aha  !  can  I  offer  you  a  pinch  of 
snuff? — You  look  feverish,  sir;  surely  this 
room  must  affect  you,  though  you  are  too 
polite  to  say  so.  Pray  open  that  door,  and 
then  this  window,  and  put  your  chair  right  be- 
tween the  two.  You  have  no  notion  how  re- 
freshing the  draught  is." 

Walter  politely  declined  the  proffered  ague, 
and  thinking  he  had  now  made  sufficient  prog- 
ress in  the  acquaintance  of  this  singular  non- 
hypochondriac  to  introduce  the  subject  he  had 
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most  at  heart,  hastened  to  speak  of  his  father. 
"  I  have  chanced,  sir,"  said  he,  "  very  unex- 
pectedly upon  something  that  once  belonged 
to  my  poor  father;  "  here  he  showed  the  whip. 
"  I  find  from  the  saddler  of  whom  I  bought  it, 
that  the  owner  was  at  your  house  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  aware  that  our  family  have  heard  noth- 
ing respecting  my  father's  fate  for  a  consider- 
ably longer  time  than  that  which  has  elapsed 
since  you  appcir  to  have  seen  him,  if  at  least 
I  may  hope  that  he  was  your  guest,  and  the 
owner  of  this  whip;  and  any  news  you  can 
give  me  of  him,  any  clue  by  which  he  can  pos- 
sibly be  traced,  would  be  to  us  all — to  me  in 
particular — an  inestimable  obligation." 

"Your  father  !  "  said  Mr.  Courtland.  "  Oh, 
— ay,  your  uncle's  brother.  What  was  his 
Christian  name  ? — Henry  ?  " 

"  Geoffrey." 

''Ay,  exactly;  Geoffrey  !  What  !  not  been 
heard  of? — his  family  not  know  where  he  is? 
A  sad  thing,  sir;  but  he  was  always  a  wild  fel- 
low; now  here,  now  there,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. But  it  is  true,  it  is  true,  he  did  stay  a 
day  here,  several  years  ago,  when  I  first  bought 
the  place.  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it;  but 
you  seem  agitated, — do  come  nearer  the  win- 
dow:— there,  that's  right.  Well,  sir,  it  is,  as 
I  said,  a  great  many  years  ago, — perhaps  four- 
teen,— and  I  was  speaking  to  the  landlord  of 
the  Grey  Hound  about  some  hay  he  wished  to 
sell,  when  a  gentleman  rode  into  the  yard  full 
tear,  as  your  father  always  did  ride,  and  in  get- 
ting out  of  his  way  I  recognized  Geoffrey  Les- 
ter. I  did  not  know  him  well — far  from  it;  but  I 
had  seen  him  once  or  twice  with  your  uncle, 
and  though  he  was  a  strange  pickle,  he  sang  a 
good  song,  and  was  deuced  amusing.  Well,  sir, 
I  accosted  him;  and,  for  the  sake  of  your  uncle, 
I  asked  him  to  dine  with  me,  and  take  a  bed 
at  my  new  house.  Ah  !  I  little  thought  what 
a  dear  bargain  it  was  to  be  !  He  accepted 
my  invitation;  for  I  fancy — no  offence,  sir, — 
there  were  few  invitations  that  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Lester  ever  refused  to  accept.  We  dined  tele- 
cl-iete, — I  am  an  old  bachelor,  sir,— and  very 
entertaining  he  was,  though  his  sentiments 
seemed  to  me  broader  than  ever.  He  was  cap- 
ital, however,  about  the  tricks  he  had  played 
his  creditors, — such  manoeuvres — such  es- 
capes !  After  dinner  he  asked  me  if  I  ever 
corresponded  with  his  brother.    I  told  him  no; 


I  that  we  were  very  good  friends,  but  never  heard 
from  each  other;  and  he  then  said,  "  Well,  I 
shall  surprise  him  with  a  visit  shortly;  but  in 
case  you  unexpectedly  have  any  com- 

munication with  him,  don't  mention  having  seen 
me;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  just  re- 
turned from  Lidia,  where  I  should  have  scraped 
up  a  little  money,  but  that  I  spent  it  as  fast  as 
I  got  it.  However,  you  know  that  I  was  always 
proverbially  the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  world, 
(and  so,  sir,  your  father  was  !)  and  while  I  was 
in  Lidia,  I  saved  an  old  colonel's  life  at  a  tiger- 
hunt:  he  went  home  shortly  afterwards,  and  set- 
tled in  Yorkshire;  and  the  other  day,  on  my  re- 
turn to  England,  to  which  my  ill  health  drove 
me,  I  learned  that  my  old  colonel  had  died  re- 
cently, and  left  me  a  handsome  legacy,  with 
his  house  in  Yorkshire.  I  am  now  going  down 
to  Yorkshire  to  convert  the  chatties  into  gold 
— to  receive  my  money;  and  I  shall  then  seek 
out  my  good  brother,  my  household  gods,  and, 
perhaps,  though  it's  not  likely,  settle  into  a 
sober  fellow  for  the  rest  of  my  life.'  I  don't 
tell  you,  young  gentleman,  that  those  were 
your  father's  exact  words, — one  can't  remem- 
ber verbatim  so  many  years  ago;  but  it  was  to 
that  effect.  He  left  me  the  next  day,  and  I 
never  heard  anything  more  of  him:  to  say  the 
truth,  he  was  looking  wonderfully  yellow,  and 
fearfully  reduced.  And  I  fancied  at  the  time 
he  could  not  live  long:  he  was  prematurely 
old,  and  decrepit  in  body,  though  gay  in  spirit; 
so  that  I  had  tacitly  imagined,  in  never  hear- 
ing of  him  more,  that  he  had  departed  life. 
But,  good  Heavens!  did  you  never  hear  of  this 
legacy  ?  " 

''Never:  not  a  word!"  said  Walter,  who 
had  listened  to  these  particulars  in  great  sur- 
prise. "  And  to  what  part  of  Yorkshire  did 
he  say  he  was  going  ?  " 

"  That  he  did  not  mention." 

"  Nor  the  colonel's  name  ?" 

"  Not  as  I  remember;  he  might,  but  I  think 
not.  But  I  am  certain  that  the  county  was 
Yorkshire;  and  the  gentleman,  whatever  his 
name,  was  a  colonel.  Stay:  I  recollect  one 
more  particular,  which  it  is  lucky  I  do  remem- 
ber. Your  father,  in  giving  me  as  I  said  be- 
fore, in  his  own  humorous  strain,  the  history 
of  his  adventures,  his  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  his  duns,  the  various  disguises  and  the 
numerous  aliases  he  had  assumed,  mentioned 
that  the  name  he  had  borne  in  Lidia — and  by 
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which,  he  assured  me,  he  had  made  quite  a 
good  character — was  Clarke:  he  also  said,  by 
the  way,  that  he  still  kept  to  that  name,  and 
was  very  merry  on  the  advantages  of  having 
so  common  a  one, — '  By  which,'  he  observed, 
wittily,  '  he  could  father  all  his  own  sins  on 
some  other  Mr.  Clarke,  at  the  saine  time  that 
he  could  seize  and  appropriate  all  the  merits 
of  all  his  other  namesakes.'  Ah,  no  offence, 
but  he  was  a  sad  dog,  that  father  of  yours  ! 
So  you  see  that,  in  all  probability,  if  he  ever 
reached  Yorkshire,  it  was  under  the  name  of 
Clarke  that  he  claimed  and  received  his  legacy." 

'•You  have  told  me  more,"  said  Walter, 
joyfully,  than  we  have  heard  since  his  dis- 
appearance; and  I  shall  turn  my  horses'  heads 
northward  to-morrow,  by  break  of  day.  But 
you  say,  if  he  ever  reached  Yorkshire.' 
What  should  prevent  him  ?  " 

"  His  health  !  "  said  the  non-hypochondriac. 

I  should  not  be  greatly  surprised  if — if — in 
short,  you  had  better  look  at  the  gravestones 
by  the  way,  for  the  name  of  Clarke." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  give  me  the  dates,  sir," 
said  Walter,  somewhat  cast  down  by  that 
melancholy  admonition. 

"  Ay  !  I'll  see — I'll  see  after  dinner;  the 
commonness  of  the  name  has  its  disadvan- 
tages now.  Poor  Geoffrey  !  I  dare  say  there 
are  fifty  tombs  to  the  memory  of  fifty  Clarkes 
between  this  and  York.  But  come,  sir,  there's 
the  dinner-bell." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  maladies 
entailed  upon  the  portly  frame  of  Mr.  Court- 
land  by  the  vegetable  life  of  the  departed 
trees,  a  want  of  appetite  was  not  among  the 
number.  Whenever  a  man  is  not  abstinent 
from  rule,  or  from  early  habit,  solitude  makes 
its  votaries  particularly  fond  of  their  dinner. 
They  have  no  other  event  wherewith  to  mark 
their  day;  they  think  over  it,  they  anticipate 
it,  they  nourish  its  soft  idea  in  their  imagina- 
tion: if  they  do  look  forward  to  anything  else 
more  than  dinner,  it  is — supper  ! 

Mr.  Courtiand  deliberately  pinned  the  nap- 
kin to  his  waistcoat,  ordered  all  the  windows 
to  be  thrown  open,  and  set  to  work  like  the 
good  canon  in  Gil  Bias.  He  still  retained 
enough  of  his  former  self  to  preserve  an  ex- 
cellent cook;  and  though  most  of  his  viands 
were  of  the  plainest,  who  does  not  know  what 
skill  it  requires  to  produce  an  unexceptionable 
roast,  or  a  blameless  broil  ? 


Half  a  tureen  of  strong  soup, — three  pounds, 
at  least,  of  stewed  carp, — all  the  niidcr  part 
of  a  sirloin  of  beef, — three  quarters  of  a  tongue, 
— the  moiety  of  a  chicken, — six  pancakes  and 
a  tartlet,  having  severally  disappeared  down 
the  jaws  of  the  invalid, 

"  Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta 

Praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonis,"* 

he  still  called  for  two  devilled  biscuits  and  an 
anchovy  ! 

When  these  were  gone,  he  had  the  wine  set 
on  a  little  table  by  the  window,  and  declared 
that  the  air  seemed  closer  than  ever.  Walter 
was  no  longer  suprised  at  the  singular  nature 
of  the  non-hypochrondriac's  complaint. 

Walter  declined  the  bed  that  Mr.  Courtiand 
offered  him, — though  his  host  kindly  assured 
him  that  it  had  no  curtains,  and  that  there  was 
not  a  shutter  to  the  house, — upon  the  plea  of 
starting  the  next  morning  at  day-break,  and 
his  consequent  unwillingness  to  disturb  the 
regular  establishment  of  the  invalid;  and 
Courtiand,  who  was  still  an  excellent,  hospita- 
ble, friendly  man,  suffered  his  friend's  nephew 
to  depart  with  regret.  He  supplied  him,  how- 
ever, by  a  reference  to  an  old  note-book,  with 
the  date  of  the  year,  and  even  month,  in  which 
he  had  been  favored  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Clarke,  who,  it  seemed,  had  also  changed  his 
Christian  name  from  Geoffrey  to  one  begin- 
ning with  D — ;  but  whether  it  was  David  or 
Daniel  the  host  remembered  not.  In  parting 
with  Walter,  Courtiand  shook  his  head,  and 
observed, — 

"  Entre  nous,  sir  I  fear  this  may  be  a  wild- 
goose  chase.  Your  father  was  too  facetious 
to  confine  himself  to  fact — excuse  me,  sir; 
and,  perhaps,  the  colonel  and  the  legacy  were 
merely  inventions  pour  passer  le  temps ;  there 
was  only  one  reason,  indeed,  that  made  me  fully 
believe  the  story." 

What  was  that,  sir  ?  "  asked  Walter,  blush- 
ing deeply,  at  the  universality  of  that  estima- 
tion his  father  had  obtained. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  young  friend." 
Nay,  sir,  let  me  press  you." 
Why,  then,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Lester  did  not 
ask  me  to  lend  him  any  monney  !  " 

The  next  morning,  instead  of  repairing  to 
the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  Walter  had,  up- 

*  And  every  thing  of  earth  subdued,  except  the  reso- 
lute mind  of  Cato. 
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on  this  dubious  clue,  altered  his  journey  north- 
ward; and  with  an  unquiet  yet  sanguine  spirit, 
the  adventurous  son  commenced  his  search 
after  the  fate  of  a  father  evidently  so  unworthy 
of  the  anxiety  he  had  excited. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Walter's  meditations. — the  corporal's  grief 
and  anger. — the  corporal  personally  de- 
scribed.— an  explanation  with  his  mas- 
ter.— the  corporal  opens  himself  to  the 
young  traveller. — his  opinions  on  love; 

 ON  THE  world; — ON    THE    PLEASURE  AND 

RESPECTABILITY  OF  CHEATING; — ON  LADIES 
— AND  A  PARTICULAR  CLASS  OF  LADIES; — ON 
authors; — ON  THE  VALUE  OF  WORDS;  —  ON 
FIGHTING; — WITH  SUNDRY  OTHER  MATTERS 
OF  EQUAL  DELECTATION  AND  IMPROVENENT. 
 AN  UNEXPECTED  EVENT. 

"  Quale  per  incertam  Lunam  sub  luce  maligna 
Esi  iter."  *— Virgil. 

The  road  prescribed  to  our  travellers  by 
the  change  in  their  destination  led  them  back 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ground  they 
had  already  traversed;  and  since  the  corporal 
took  care  that  they  should  remain  some  hours 
in  the  place  where  they  dined,  night  fell  upon 
them  as  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  same  long  and  dreary  stage  in  which 
they  had  encountered  Sir  Peter  Hales  and  the 
two  suspected  highwaymen. 

Walter's  mind  was  full  of  the  project  on 
which  he  was  bent.  The  reader  can  fully  com- 
prehend how  vivid  were  the  emotions  called 
up  by  the  hope  of  a  solution  to  the  enigma 
of  his  father's  fate;  and  sanguinely  did  he 
now  indulge  those  intense  meditations  with 
which  the  imaginative  minds  of  the  young 
always  brood  over  every  more  favorable  idea, 
until  they  exalt  the  hope  into  a  passion. 
Everything  connected  with  this  strange  and 
roving  parent  had  possessed  for  the  breast  of 
his  son  not  only  an  anxious,  but  indulgent 
interest.  The  judgment  of  a  young  man  is 
always  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  wilder 
and  more  enterprising  order  of  spirits;  and 
Walter  had  been  at  no  loss  for  secret  excuses 

♦  Even  as  a  journey  by  the  unpropitious  light  of  the 
uncertain  moon. 
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wherewith  to  defend  the  irregular  life  and 
reckless  habits  of  his  parent.  Amidst  all  his 
father's  evident  and  utter  want  of  principle, 
Walter  clung  with  a  natural  and  self-deceptive 
partiality  to  the  few  traits  of  courage  or  gen- 
erosity which  relieved,  if  they  did  not  redeem, 
his  character;  traits  which,  with  a  character 
of  that  stamp,  are  so  often,  though  always  so 
unprofitably  blended,  and  which  generally 
cease  with  the  commencement  of  age.  He 
now  felt  elated  by  the  conviction,  as  he  had 
always  been  inspired  by  the  hope,  that  it  was 
to  be  his  lot  to  discover  one  whom  he  still  be- 
lieved living,  and  whom  he  trusted  to  find 
amended. 

The  same  initimate  persuasion  of  the  "good 
luck  "  of  Geoffrey  Lester,  which  all  who  had 
known  him  appeared  to  entertain,  was  felt  even 
in  a  more  credulous  and  earnest  degree  by 
his  son.  Walter  gave  way  now,  indeed,  to  a 
variety  of  conjectures  as  to  the  motives  which 
could  have  induced  his  father  to  persist  in  the 
concealment  of  his  fate  after  his  return  to 
England:  but  such  of  those  conjectures  as,  if 
the  more  rational,  were  also  the  more  despon- 
dent, he  speedily  and  resolutely  dismissed. 
Sometimes  he  thought  that  his  father,  on  learn- 
ing the  death  of  the  wife  he  had  abandoned, 
might  have  been  possessed  with  a  remorse 
which  rendered  him  unwilling  to  disclose  him- 
self to  the  rest  of  his  family,  and  a  feeling  that 
the  main  tie  of  home  was  broken;  sometimes 
he  thought  that  the  wanderer  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  expected  legacy,  and  dreading  the 
attacks  of  his  creditors,  or  unwilling  to  throw 
himself  once  more  on  the  generosity  of  his 
brother,  had  again  suddenly  quitted  England, 
and  entered  on  some  enterprise  or  occupation 
abroad.  It  was  also  possible,  to  one  so  reck- 
less and  changeful,  that  even,  after  receiving 
the  legacy,  a  proposition  from  some  wild  com- 
rade might  have  hurried  him  away  on  any  con- 
tinental project  at  the  mere  impulse  of  the 
moment,  for  the  impulse  of  the  moment  had 
always  been  the  guide  of  his  life;  and  once 
abroad,  he  might  have  returned  to  India,  and 
in  new  connections  forgotten  the  old  ties  at 
home. 

Letters  from  abroad,  too,  miscarry;  and  it 
was  not  improbable  that  the  wanderer  might 
have  written  repeatedly,  and  receiving  no  an- 
swer to  his  communications,  imagined  that  the 
dissoluteness  of  his  life  had  deprived  him  of 
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the  affections  of  his  family;  and  deserving  so 
well  to  have  the  i)roffer  of  renewed  intercourse 
rejected,  believed  that  it  actually  was  so. 
These,  and  a  hundred  similar  conjectures, 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  traveller; 
but  the  chances  of  fatal  accident,  or  sudden 
death,  he  pertinaciously  refused  at  present  to 
include  in  the  number  of  probabilities.  Had 
his  father  been  seized  with  a  mortal  illness  on 
the  road,  was  it  not  likely  that,  in  the  remorse 
occasioned  in  the  hardiest  by  approaching 
death,  he  would  have  written  to  his  brother, 
and,  recommending  his  child  to  his  care,  have 
apprised  him  of  the  addition  to  his  fortune  ? 
Walter,  then,  did  not  meditate  embarrassing 
his  present  journey  by  those  researches  among 
the  dead  which  the  worthy  Courtland  had  so 
considerately  recommended  to  his  prudence: 
should  his  expedition,  contrary  to  his  hopes, 
prove  wholly  unsuccessful,  it  might  then  be 
well  to  retrace  his  steps  and  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion. But  what  man,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  ever  took  much  precaution  on  the  darker 
side  of  a  question  in  which  his  heart  was  in- 
terested t 

With  what  pleasure,  escaping  from  conjec- 
ture to  a  more  ultimate  conclusion,  did  he,  in 
recalling  those  words,  in  which  his  father  had 
more  than  hinted  to  Courtland  of  his  future 
amendment,  contemplate  recovering  a  parent 
made  wise  by  years  and  sober  by  misfortunes, 
and  restoring  him  to  a  hearth  of  tranquil  vir- 
tues and  peaceful  enjoyments  !  He  imaged 
to  himself  a  scene  of  that  domestic  happiness 
which  is  so  perfect  in  our  dreams,  because  in 
our  dreams  monotony  is  always  excluded  from 
the  picture.  And,  in  this  creation  of  Fancy, 
the  form  of  Ellinor — his  bright-eyed  and  gen- 
tle cousin,  was  not  the  least  conspicuous. 
Since  his  altercation  with  Madeline,  the  love 
he  had  once  thought  so  ineffaceable  had  faded 
into  a  dim  and  sullen  hue;  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  image  of  Madeline  grew  indistinct,  that 
of  her  sister  became  more  brilliant.  Often, 
now,  as  he  rode  slowly  onward,  in  the  quiet  of 
the  deepening  night,  and  the  mellow  stars  soft- 
ening all  on  which  they  shone,  he  pressed  the 
little  token  of  Ellinor's  affection  to  his  heart, 
and  wondered  that  it  was  only  within  the  last 
few  days  he  had  discovered  that  her  eyes  were 
more  beautiful  than  Madeline's  and  her  smile 
more  touching.  Meanwhile  the  redoubted  cor- 
poral, who  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 


change  in  his  master's  plans,  lingered  behind, 
whistling  the  most  melancholy  tune  in  his  col- 
lection. 

No  young  lady,  anticipative  of  balls  or  coro- 
nets, had  ever  felt  more  complacent  satisfac- 
tion in  a  journey  to  London  than  that  which 
had  cheered  the  athletic  breast  of  the  veteran 
on  finding  himself,  at  last,  within  one  day's 
gentle  march  of  the  metropolis.  And  no  young 
lady,  suddenly  summoned  back  in  the  first 
flush  of  her  debut  by  an  unseasonable  fit  of 
gout  or  economy  in  papa,  ever  felt  more  irre- 
parably aggrieved  than  now  did  the  dejected 
corporal.  His  master  had  not  yet  even  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  cause  of  the  counter- 
march; and,  in  his  own  heart,  he  believed  it 
nothing  but  the  wan  on  levity  and  unpardonable 
fickleness  "  comm.on  to  all  them  ere  boys  afore 
they  have  seen  the  world."  He  certainly  con- 
sidered himself  a  singularly  ill-used  and  injured 
man,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  with  which  heaven  should 
be  acquainted  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity, he  indulged,  as  we  before  said,  in  the 
melancholy  consolation  of  a  whistled  death- 
dirge,  occasionally  interrupted  by  a  long-drawn 
interlude,  half  sigh,  half  snuffle,  of  his  favorite 
augh — haugh. 

And  here,  we  remember,  that  we  have  not 
as  yet  given  to  our  reader  a  fitting  portrait  of 
the  corporal  on  horseback.  Perhaps  no  better 
opportunity  than  the  present  may  occur;  and 
perhaps,  also,  Corporal  Bunting,  as  well  as 
Melrose  Abbey,  may  seem  a  yet  m.ore  interest- 
ing picture  when  viev.ed  by  the  pale  m.oonlight. 

The  corporal,  then,  wore  on  his  head  a  small 
cocked  hat,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  colonel  of  the  forty-second — the  prints  of 
I  my  uncle  Toby  may  serve  to  suggest  its  shape; 
it  had  once  boasted  a  feather — that  was  gone: 
but  the  gold  lace,  though  tarnished,  and  the 
cockade,  though  battered,  still  remained. 
From  under  this  shade  the  profile  of  the 
corporal  assumed  a  particular  aspect  of  hero- 
ism: though  a  good-looking  man  in  the  main, 
it  was  his  air,  height,  and  complexion,  which 
made  him  so;  and,  unlike  Lucian's  one- 
eyed  prince,  a  side  view  was  not  the  most 
favorable  point  in  which  his  features  could  be 
regarded.  His  eyes,  which  were  small  and 
shrewd,  were  half  hid  by  a  pair  of  thick,  shaggy 
brows,  which,  while  he  whistled,  he  moved  to 
and  fro,  as  a  horse  moves  his  ears  when  he 
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gives  warning  that  he  intends  to  shy;  his  nose 
was  straight — so  far  so  good — but  then  it 
did  not  go  far  enough;  for  though  it  seemed 
no  despicable  proboscis  in  front,  somehow  or 
another  it  appeared  exceedingly  short  in  pro- 
file; to  make  up  for  this,  the  upper  lip  was  of 
a  length  the  more  striking  from  being  exceed- 
ingly straight; — it  had  learned  to  hold  itself 
upright,  and  make  the  most  of  its  length  as 
weli  as  its  master  !  his  under  lip,  alone  pro- 
truded in  the  act  of  whistling,  served  yet  more 
markedly  to  throw  the  nose  into  the  back- 
ground; and,  as  for  the  chin — talk  of  the  up- 
per lip  being  long  indeed  ! — the  chin  would 
have  made  two  of  it;  such  a  chin  !  so  long,  so 
broad,  so  massive,  had  it  been  put  on  a  dish  it 
might  have  passed,  without  discredit,  for  a 
round  of  beef  !  and  it  looked  yet  larger  than 
it  was  from  the  exceeding  tightness  of  the  stiff 
black-leather  stock  below,  which  forced  forth 
all  the  flesh  it  encountered,  into  another  chin 
— a  remove  to  the  round  !  The  hat,  being 
somewhat  too  small  for  the  corporal,  and  being 
cocked  knowingly  in  front,  left  the  hinder  half 
of  the  head  exposed.  And  the  hair,  carried 
into  a  club  according  to  the  fashion,  lay  thick, 
and  of  a  grizzled  black,  on  the  brawny  should- 
ers below. 

The  veteran  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat, 
originally  a  frock;  but  the  skirts  having  once,  to 
the  imminent  peril  of  the  place  they  guarded 
caught  fire,  as  the  coporal  stood  basking  him- 
self at  Peter  Dealtry's,  had  been  so  far  ampu- 
tated as  to  leave  only  the  stump  of  a  tail, 
which  just  covered,  and  no  more,  that  part 
which  neither  Art  in  bipeds  or  Nature  in  quad- 
rupeds loves  to  leave  wholly  exposed.  And 
that  part,  ah,  how  ample  I  Had  Liston  seen 
it,  he  would  have  hid  for  ever  his  dimished — 
opposite  to  head!  No  wonder  the  corporal 
had  been  so  annoyed  by  the  parcel  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  a  coat  so  short,  and  a  ;  but  no 

matter,  pass  we  to  the  rest  !  It  was  not  only 
in  its  skirts  that  this  wicked  coat  was  deficient; 
the  corporal,  who  had  within  the  last  few  years 
thriven  lustily  in  the  inactive  serenity  of  Grass- 
dale,  had  outgrown  it  prodigiously  across  the 
chest  and  girth;  nevertheless  he  managed  to 
button  it  up.  And  thus  the  muscular  propor- 
tions of  the  wearer  bursting  forth  in  all  quar- 
ters, gave  him  the  ludicrous  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  schoolboy.  His  wrists,  and  large 
sinewy  hands,  both  employed  at  the  bridle  of 


his  hard-mouthed  charger,  were  markedly  vis- 
ible; for  it  was  the  coporal's  custom,  whenever 
he  came  to  an  obscure  part  of  the  road,  care- 
fully to  take  off,  and  prudently  to  pocket,  a 
pair  of  scrupulously  clean  white  weather  gloves, 
which  smartened  up  his  appearance  prodigi- 
ously in  passing  through  the  towns  in  their 
route.  His  breeches  were  of  yellow  buckskin, 
and  ineffably  tight;  his  stockings  were  of  grey 
worsted;  and  a  pair  of  laced  boots,  that  reached 
the  ascent  of  a  very  mountainous  calf,  but  de- 
clined any  further  progress,  completed  his 
attire. 

Fancy  then  this  figure,  seated  with  laborious 
and  unswerving  perpendicularity  on  a  demi- 
pique  saddle,  ornamented  with  a  huge  pair  of 
well-stuffed  saddle-bags,  and  holsters  reveal- 
ing the  stocks  of  a  brace  of  immense  pistols, 
the  horse  with  its  obstinate  mouth  thrust  out, 
and  the  bridle  drawn  as  tight  as  a  bowstring  ! 
its  ears  lay  sullenly  down,  as  if,  like  the  cor- 
poral, it  complained  of  going  to  Yorkshire; 
and  its  long  thick  tail,  not  set  up  in  a  comely 
and  well-educated  arch,  but  hanging  sheep- 
ishly down,  as  if  resolved  that  its  buttocks 
should  at  least  be  better  covered  than  its  mas- 
ter's ! 

And  now,  reader,  it  is  not  our  fault  if  you 
cannot  form  some  conception  of  the  physical 
perfections  of  the  corporal  and  his  steed. 

The  revery  of  the  contemplative  Bunting 
was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  his  master  call- 
ing upon  him  to  approach. 

"  Well,  well,"  muttered  he,  the  younker 
can't  expect  one  as  close  at  his  heels  as  if  we 
were  trotting  into  Lunnon,  which  we  might  be 
at  this  time,  sure  enough,  if  he  had  not  been 
so  d  d  flighty — augh  !  " 

"  Bunting,  I  say,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

''Yes,  your  honor,  yes;  this  ere  horse  is  so 
nation  sluggish." 

Sluggish  !  why  I  thought  he  was  too  much 
the  reverse,  Bunting.  I  thought  he  was  one 
rather  requiring  the  bridle  than  the  spur." 

"  Augh  !  your  honor,  he's  slow  when  he 
should  not,  and  fast  when  he  should  not: 
changes  his  mind  from  pure  whim,  or  pure 
spite;  new  to  the  world,  your  honor,  that's 
all;  a  different  thing  if  properly  broke.  There 
be  a  many  like  him  !  " 

"  You  mean  to  be  personal,  Mr.  Bunting," 
said  Walter,  laughing  at  the  evident  ill-humor 
of  his  attendant. 
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"  Aiigh  !  indeed  and  no  ! — I  daren't — a  poor 
man  like  me — go  for  to  presume  to  be  per- 
sonal,— unless  I  get  hold  of  a  poorer  !  " 

"  Why,  Bunting,  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  would  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  af- 
front a  man  because  he  was  poorer  than  you  ? 
—fie  I" 

"  Waugh,  your  honor  !  and  is  not  that  the 
very  reason  why  I'd  affront  him  ?  Surely,  it 
it  IS  not  my  betters  I  should  affront;  that 
would  be  ill-bred,  your  honor, — quite  want  of 
discipline." 

But  we  owe  it  to  our  great  commander," 
said  Walter,  "  to  love  all  men." 

"  Augh  !  sir,  that's  very  good  maxim, — none 
better — but  shows  ignorance  of  the  world,  sir 
— great  !  "  j 

"  Bunting,  your  way  of  thmking  is  quite  i 
disgraceful.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  it  is  the  | 
Bible  you  were  speaking  of  ?  " 

"  Augh,  sir  !  but  the  Bible  was  addressed 
to  them  Jew  creturs  !  Howsomever,  it's  an 
excellent  book  for  the  poor;  keeps  'em  in 
order,  favors  discipline, — none  more  so." 

"  Hold  your  tongue.  I  called  you.  Bunting, 
because  I  think  I  heard  you  say  you  had  once 
been  at  York.  Do  you  know  what  towns  we 
shall  pass  on  our  road  thither?" 

"  Not  I,  your  honor;  it's  a  mighty  long  way. 
What  would  the  squire  think? — just  at  Lun 
non,  too  I  Could  have  learned  the  whole 
road,  sir,  inns  and  all,  if  you  had  but  gone  on 
to  Lunnon  first,  Howsomever,  young  gentle- ! 
men  will  be  hasty, — no  confidence  in  those 
older,  and  who  are  experienced  in  the  world. 
I  knows  what  I  knows,"  and  the  corporal  re- 
commenced his  whistle. 

*'Why,  Bunting,  you  seem  quite  discon- 
tented at  my  change  of  journey.  Are  you 
tired  of  riding,  or  were  you  very  eager  to  get 
to  town  ?  " 

"  Augh  !  sir;  I  was  only  thinking  of  what's 
best  for  your  honor, — I  I  'Tis  not  for  me 
to  like  or  dislike.  Howsomever,  the  horses, 
poor  creturs,  must  want  rest  for  some  days. 
Them  dumb  animals  can't  go  on  for  ever, 
bumpety,  bumpety,  as  your  honor  and  I  do. 
Whaugh  !  " 

"  It  is  very  true.  Bunting;  and  I  have  had 
some  thoughts  of  sending  you  home  again  with 
the  horses,  and  travelling  post." 

**Eh?"  grunted  the  corporal,  opening  his' 
eyes,  "hopes  your  honor  ben't  serious."  | 


"  Why,  if  lY?//- contintue  to  look  so  serious, 
I  must  be  serious  too.  You  understand,  Bunt- 
ing?" 

"  Augh  !  and  that's  all,  your  honor,"  cried 
the  corporal,  brightening  up;  "shall  look 
merry  enough  to-morrow,  when  one's  in,  as  it 
were  like,  to  change  of  the  road.  But  you 
see,  sir,  it  took  me  by  surprise.  Said  I  to  my- 
self, says  I,  it  is  an  odd  thing  for  you.  Jacob 
Bunting,  on  the  faith  of  a  man,  it  is  !  to  go 
tramp  here,  tramp  there,  without  knowing  why 
or  wherefore,  as  if  you  were  still  a  private  in 
the  forty- second,  'stead  of  a  retired  corporal. 
You  see,  your  honor,  my  pride  was  a-hurt; 
but  it  s  all  over  now;  only  spites  those  be- 
neath me, — I  knows  the  world  at  my  time 
o'  life. 

"Well,  Bunting,  when  you  learn  the  reason 
of  my  change  of  plan,  you'll  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  I  do  quite  right.  In  a  word,  you 
know  that  my  father  has  been  long  missing; 
I  have  found  a  clue  by  which  I  yet  hope  to 
trace  him.  This  is  the  reason  of  my  journey 
to  Yorkshire.' 

"  Augh  !  "  said  the  corporal,  "  and  a  very 
good  reason:  you're  a  most  excellent  son,  sir; 
— and  Lunnon  so  nigh  ! 

"The  thought  of  London  seems  to  have  be- 
witched you.  Did  you  expect  to  find  the 
streets  of  gold  since  you  were  there  last  ? " 

"  A — well,  sir;  I  hears  they  be  greatly  im- 
proved." 

"  Pshaw  !  you  talk  of  knowing  the  world. 
Bunting,  and  yet  you  pant  to  enter  it  with 
all  the  inexperience  of  a  boy.  Why  even 
I  could  set  you  an  example." 

"  'Tis  'cause  I  knows  the  world,"  said  the 
corporal,  exceedingly  nettled,  "that  I  wants  to 
get  back  to  it.  I  have  heard  of  some  spoonies 
as  never  kist  a  girl,  but  never  heard  of  any 
one  who  had  kist  a  girl  once  that  did  not  long 
to  be  at  it  again." 

"  And  I  suppose,  Mr.  Profligate,  it  is  that 
longing  which  makes  you  so  hot  for  London  ?  " 

"  There  have  been  worse  longings  nor  that," 
quoth  the  corporal,  gravely. 

"  Perhaps  you  meditate  marr}^ing  one  of  the 
London  belles:  an  heiress. — eh  ?" 

"  Can't  but  say,"  said  the  corporal  very  sol- 
emnly, "  but  that  might  be  'ticed  to  marry  a 
fortin,  if  so  be  she  was  young,  pretty,  good- 
tempered,  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with  mCy 
— best  quality  of  all." 
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"  You're  a  modest  fellow." 

"  Why,  the  longer  a  man  lives,  the  more 
knows  his  value;  would  not  sell  myself  a  bar- 
gain now,  whatever  might  at  twenty-one." 

At  that  rate  you  would  be  beyond  all 
price  at  seventy,"  said  Walter.  "  But  now  tell 
me.  Bunting,  were  you  ever  in  love, — really 
and  honestly  in  love  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  your  honor,"  said  the  corporal, 
"  I  have  been  over  head  and  ears;  but  that 
was  afore  I  learnt  to  swim.  Love's  very  like 
bathing.  At  first  we  goes  souse  to  the  bottom, 
but  if  we're  not  drowned  then,  we  gather  pluck, 
grow  calm,  strike  out  gently,  and  make  a  deal 
pleasanter  thing  of  it  afore  we've  done.  I'll 
tell  you,  sir,  what  I  thinks  of  love:  'twixt  you 
and  me,  sir,  'tis  not  that  great  thing  in  life 
boys  and  girls  want  to  make  it  out  to  be:  if 
'twere  one's  dinner,  that  would  be  summut,  for 
one  can't  do  without  that;  but  lauk,  sir,  love's 
all  in  the  fancy.  One  does  not  eat  it,  nor 
drink  it:  and  as  for  the  rest, —  why  it's 
bother  !  " 

"  Bunting,  you're  a  beast,"  said  Walter,  in  a 
rage;  for  though  the  corporal  had  come  off 
with  a  slight  rebuke  for  his  sneer  at  religion, 
we  grieve  to  say  that  an  attack  on  the  sacred- 
ness  of  love  seemed  a  crime  beyond  all  toler- 
ation to  the  theologian  of  twenty- one. 

The  corpoal  bowed,  and  thrust  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek. 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments. 
And  what,"  said  Walter,  for  his  spirits  were 
raised,  and  he  liked  recurring  to  the  quaint 
shrewdness  of  the  corporal,  "and  what,  after 
all,  is  the  great  charm  of  the  world,  that  you 
so  much  wished  to  return  to  it  ? " 

"  Augh  !  "  replied  the  corporal,  'tis  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  look  about  un  with  all  one's  eyes 
open;  rogue  here,  rogue  there, — keeps  one 
alive; — life  in  Lunnon,  life  in  a  village — all 
the  difference  'twixt  healthy  walk  and  a  doze 
in  arm-chair;  by  the  faith  of  a  man,  'tis  !  " 

*'What  I  it  is  pleasant  to  have  rascals  about 
one  ? " 

"  Sure/>' yes,"  returned  the  corporal,  dryly: 
"  what  so  delightful  like  as  to  feel  one's  cliver- 
ness  and  'bility  all  set  an  end — bristling  up 
like  a  porky-pine?  Nothing  makes  a  man 
tread  so  light,  feel  so  proud,  breathe  so  briskly, 
as  the  knowledge  that  he  has  all  his  wits 
about  him,  that  he's  a  match  for  any  one,  that 
the  divil  himself  could  not  take  him  in  !  " 


Walter  laughed. 

''And  to  feel  one  is  likely  to  be  cheated  is 
the  pleasantest  way  of  passing  one's  time  in 
town.  Bunting,  eh  ?  " 

"  Augh  !  and  in  cheating  too  !  "  answered 
the  corporal;  "'cause  you  sees,  sir,  there  be 
two  ways  o'  living;  one  to  cheat, — one  to  be 
cheated.  'Tis  pleasant  enough  to  be  cheated 
for  a  little  while,  as  the  younkers  are,  and  as 
you'll  be,  your  honor;  but  that's  a  pleasure 
don't  last  long — t'other  lasts  all  your  life; 
dare  say  your  honor's  often  heard  rich  gentle- 
men say  to  their  sons,  '  You  ought,  for  your 
own  happiness'  sake,  like,  my  lad,  to  have 
summit  to  do;  ought  to  have  some  profession, 
be  you  niver  so  rich;'  very  true,  your  honor; 
and  what  does  that  mean  ? — why,  it  means 
that,  'stead  of  being  idle  and  cheated,  the  boy 
ought  to  be  busy,  and  cheat — augh  !  " 

"  Must  a  man  who  follows  a  profession  nec- 
essarily cheat,  then  !  " 

"  Baugh  !  can  your  honor  ask  that  ?  Does 
not  the  lawyer  cheat  ?  and  the  doctor  cheat  ? 
and  the  parson  cheat,  more  than  any  ?  And 
that's  the  reason  they  all  takes  so  much  int'rest 
in  their  profession — bother  !  " 

"  But  the  soldier  ?  you  say  nothing  of  him." 

"Why,  the  soldier,"  said  the  corporal,  with 
dignity, — t\\Q  private  soldier,  poor  fellow! 
is  only  cheated;  but  when  he  comes  for  to  get 
for  to  be  as  high  as  a  corp'ral,  or  a  sargent,  he 
comes  for  to  get  to  bully  others,  and  to  cheat. 
Augh  !  then,  'tis  not  for  the  privates  to  cheat; 
that  would  be  'sumption  indeed, — save  us  !" 

"  The  general,  then,  cheats  more  than  any, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"'Course,  your  honor;  he  talks  to  the  world 
'bout  honor,  an'  glory,  and  love  of  his  coun- 
try, and  such  like  !  Augh  !  that's  proper 
cheating  !  " 

"  You're  a  bitter  fellow,  Mr.  Bunting.  And, 
pray,  what  do  you  think  of  the  ladies;  are  they 
as  bad  as  the  men  ? " 

"  Ladies — augh  !  when  they're  married — 
yes  !  but  of  all  them  ere  creaturs,  I  respects 
the  kept  ladies  the  most;  on  the  faith  of  a 
man,  I  do  !  Gad  !  how  well  they  knows  the 
wor/d — one  quite  envies  the  she-rogues;  they 
beats  the  wives  hollow !  Augh  !  and  your 
honor  should  see  how  they  fawns,  and  flatters, 
and  butters  up  a  man,  and  makes  him  think 
they  loves  him  like  winkey,  all  the  time  they 
ruins  him      They  kisses  money  out  of  the 
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miser,  and  sits  in  their  satins,  while  the  wife — 
'drot  her  ! — sulks  in  a  gingham.  Oh,  they  be 
clivir  creturs,  and  they'll  do  what  they  likes 
with  Old  Nick,  when  they  gets  there,  for  'tis 
the  old  gentlemen  they  cozens  the  best;  and 
then,"  continued  the  corporal,  waxing  more 
and  more  loquacious, — for  his  appetite  in  talk- 
ing grew  with  that  it  fed  on, — "  then  there  be 
another  set  o'  queer  folks  you'll  see  in  Lunnun, 
sir,  that  is,  if  you  falls  in  with  'em, — hang  all 
together,  quite  in  a  clink.  I  seed  lots  on  'em 
when  lived  with  the  colonel — Colonel  Dysart, 
you  knows — augh  !  " 

"  And  what  are  they  ?  " 

"Rum  ones,  your  honor;  what  they  calls 
authors." 

"  Authors  !  what  the  deuce  had  you  or  the 
colonel  to  do  with  authors  ?  " 

Augh  !  then,  the  colonel  was  a  very  fine 
gentleman,  what  the  larned  called  a  my-seen- 
ass;  wrote  little  songs  himself — 'crossticks, 
you  knows,  your  honor:  once  he  made  a  play 
— 'cause  why  ? — he  lived  with  an  actress  !  " 

A  very  good  reason,  indeed,  for  emulating 
Shakspeare:  and  did  the  play  succeed  ?" 

"  Fancy  it  did,  your  honor;  for  the  colonel 
was  a  dab  with  the  scissors." 

"Scissors  !  the  pen,  you  mean  ?" 

"  No  !  that's  what  the  dirty  authors  make 
plays  with;  a  lord  and  a  colonel,  my-seen- 
asses,  always  takes  the  scissors." 

"  How  ? " 

"  Why,  the  colonel's  lady  had  lots  of  plays, 
and  she  marked  a  scene  here,  a  jest  there,  a 
line  in  one  place,  a  bit  of  blarney  in  t'other;  and 
the  colonel  sat  by  with  a  great  paper  book,  cut 
'em  out,  pasted  them  in  a  book.  Augh  !  but 
the  colonel  pleased  the  town  mightily." 

"Well,  so  he  saw  a  great  many  authors: 
and  did  not  they  please  you  ? " 

"  Why,  they  be  so  d  d  quarrelsome," 

said  the  corporal:  "  wringle  wrangle,  wrongle, 
snap,  growl,  scratch;  that's  not  what  a  man  of 
the  world  does;  man  of  the  world  niver  quar- 
rels: then,  too,  these  creturs  always  fancy  you 
forgets  that  their  father  was  aclargyman;  they 
always  thinks  more  of  their  family,  like, 
than  their  writings;  and  if  they  does  not  get 
money  when  they  wants  it,  they  bristles  up 
and  cries,  '  Not  treated  like  a  gentleman,  by 
G—  ! '  Yet,  after  all,  they've  a  deal  of  kind- 
ness in  'em,  if  you  knows  how  to  manage  'em 
— augh  !  but,  cat-kindness, — paw  to-day,  claw 
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to-morrow.  And,  then,  they  always  marries 
young — the  poor  things  ! — and  have  a  power 
of  children,  and  live  on  the  fame  and  fortin 
they  are  to  get  one  of  these  days;  for, 
my  eye  !  they  be  the  most  sanguinest  folks 
live  !  " 

"  Why  Bunting,  what  an  observer  you  have 
been  !  Who  could  ever  had  imagined  that 
you  had  made  yourself  master  of  so  many 
varieties  in  men  !  " 

"  Augh,  your  honor,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
when  I  was  the  colonel's  valley  but  to  taJce 
notes  to  ladies  and  make  use  of  my  eyes. 
Always  a  'flective  man." 

"  It  is  odd  that,  with  all  your  abilities,  you 
did  not  provide  better  for  yourself." 

"  'Twas  not  my  fault,"  said  the  corporal, 
quickly;  "  but,  somehow,  do  what  will,  'tis  not 
always  the  cliverest  as  foresees  the  best.  But 
I  be  young  yet,  your  honor  !  " 

Walter  stared  at  the  corporal,  and  laughed 
outright:  the  corporal  was  exceedingly  piqued. 

"Augh  !  mayhap  you  thinks,  sir,  that  'cause 
not  so  young  as  you,  not  young  at  all;  but 
what  's  forty,  or  fifty,  or  fifty-five,  in  public 
life  ?  Never  hear  much  of  men  afore  then. 
'Tis  the  autumn  that  reaps,  spring  sows,  augh  ! 
— bother  !  " 

"  Very  true,  and  very  poetical.  I  see  you 
did  not  live  among  authors  for  nothing." 

"  I  knows  summut  of  language,  your  honor," 
quoth  the  corporal,  pedantically, 

"  It  is  evident." 

"  For,  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  sir,  must 
know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  speechifying;  'tis 
words,  sir,  that  makes  another  man's  mare  go 
your  road.  Augh  !  that  must  have  been  a 
Oliver  man  as  invented  language;  wonders  who 
'was — mayhap  Moses,  your  honor  ? " 

"  Never  mind  who  it  was,"  said  Walter, 
gravely;  "  use  the  gift  discreetly." 

"  Umph  !  "  said  the  corporal.  "Yes,  your 
honor,"  renewed  he,  after  a  pause,  "  it  be  a 
marvel  to  think  on  how  much  a  man  does  in 
the  way  of  cheating  as  has  the  gift  of  the  gab. 
Wants  a  missis,  talks  her  over;  wants  your 
purse,  talks  you  out  on  it;  wants  a  place,  talks 
himself  into  it.  What  makes  the  parson  ? — 
words;  the  lawyer? — words;  the  parliament- 
man  ? — words  I  Words  can  ruin  a  country,  in 
the  big  house;  words  save  souls,  in  the  pul- 
pits; words  make  even  them  ere  authors,  pool 
creturs  !  in  every  man's  mouth.    Augh  !  sir. 
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take  note  of  the  words^  and  the  things  will 
take  care  of  themselves — bother  !  " 

"Your  reflections  amaze  me,  Bunting,"  said 
Walter,  smiling.  "But  the  night  begins  to 
close  in:  I  trust  we  shall  not  meet  with  any 
misadventure." 

"  'Tis  an  ugsome  bit  of  road  !  "  said  the 
corporal,  looking  round  him. 

"  The  pistols  ?  " 

"  Primed  and  loaded,  your  honor. 
After  all.  Bunting,  a  little  skirmish  would 
be  no  bad  sport — eh  ?  especially  to  an  old 
soldier  like  you." 

"  Augh,  baugh  I  'tis  no  pleasant  work  fight- 
ing, without  pay  at  least;  'tis  not  like  love  and 
eating,  your  honor,  the  better  for  being  what 
they  calls  '  gratis  ! '  " 

Yet  I  have  heard  you  talk  of  the  pleasure 
of  fighting;  not  for  pay.  Bunting,  but  for  your 
king  and  country  !  " 

*'  Augh  !  and  that's  when  I  wanted  to  cheat 
the  poor  creturs  at  Grassdale,  your  honor; 
don't  take  the  liberty  to  talk  stuff  to  my  mas- 
ter : " 

They  continued  thus  to  beguile  the  way  till 
Walter  again  sank  into  a  revery,  while  the  cor- 
poral, who  began  more  and  more  to  dislike  the 
aspect  of  the  ground  they  had  entered  on,  still 
rode  by  his  side. 

The  road  was  heavy,  and  wound  down  the 
long  hill  which  had  stricken  so  much  dismay 
into  the  corporal's  stout  heart  on  the  previous 
day,  when  he  had  beheld  its  commencement  at 
the  extremity  of  the  town,  where  but  for  him 
they  had  not  dined.  They  were  now  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  said  town,  the 
whole  of  the  way  was  taken  up  by  this  hill; 
and  the  road,  very  different  from  the  smooth- 
ened  declivities  of  the  present  day,  seemed 


to  have  been  cut  down  the  very  steepest  part 
of  its  centre;  loose  stones  and  deep  ruts  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  the  descent,  and  it 
was  with  a  slow  pace  and  a  guarded  rein  that 
both  our  travellers  now  continued  their  journey. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  road  was  a  thick  and 
lofty  hedge;  to  the  right,  a  wild,  bare,  savage 
heath,  sloped  downward,  and  just  afforded  a 
glimpse  of  the  spires  and  chimneys  of  the 
town,  at  which  the  corporal  was  already  sup- 
ping in  idea  !  That  incomparable  personage 
was,  however,  abruptly  recalled  to  the  present 
instant,  by  a  most  violent  stumble  on  the  part 
of  his  hard-mouthed,  Roman-nosed  horse. 
The  horse  was  all  but  down,  and  the  corporal 
all  but  over. 

"  D  n  it,"  said  the  corporal,  slowly  re- 
covering his  perpendicularity,  "  and  the  way 
to  Lunnon  was  as  smooth  as  a  bowling- 
green  !  " 

Ere  this  rueful  exclamation  was  well  out  of 
the  corporal's  mouth,  a  bullet  whizzed  past 
him  from  the  hedge;  it  went  so  close  to  his 
ear,  that  but  for  that  lucky  stumble,  Jacob 
Bunting  had  been  as  the  grass  of  the  field, 
which  flourisheth  one  moment  and  is  cut  down 
the  next  ! 

Startled  by  the  sound,  the  corporal's  horse 
made  off  full  tear  down  the  hill,  and  carried 
him  several  paces  beyond  his  master  ere  he 
had  power  to  stop  its  career.  But  Walter, 
reining  up  his  better-managed  steed,  looked 
round  for  the  enemy,  nor  looked  in  vain. 

Three  men  started  from  the  hedge  with  a 
simultaneous  shout.  Walter  fired,  but  without 
effect,  ere  he  could  lay  hand  on  the  second 
pistol  his  bridle  was  seized,  and  a  violent  blow 
from  a  long  double-handed  bludgeon  brought 
him  to  the  ground. 
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O.  Mightiest  indeed  is  the  grief  consuming  me, 
M.  Dreadful  is  the  Divinity,  but  still  placable. 

O.  The  furies  also  

*  *  *  *  » 

M.  Urged  by  what  apparitions  do  you  rave  thus? 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRAUD  AND  VIOLENCE  ENTER  EVEN  GRASS- 
DALE. — Peter's  news. — the  lovers'  walk. 
— the  reappearance. 

"  Au/.  Whence  comest  thou?— What  wouldest  thou?" 

— Coj'iolanus. 

One  evening  Aram  and  Madeline  were  pass- 
ing through  the  village  in  their  accustomed 
walk,  when  Peter  Dealtry  sallied  forth  from  The 
Spotted  Dog,  and  hurried  up  to  the  lovers 
with  a  countenance  full  of  importance,  and  a 
little  ruffled  by  fear. 

"Oh,  sir,  sir  (miss,  your  servant!), — have 
you  heard  the  news  ?  Two  houses  at  Check- 
ington  (a  small  town,  some  miles  distant  from 
Grassdale)  were  forcibly  entered  last  night — 
robbed,  your  honor,  robbed.  Squire  Tibson 
was  tied  to  his  bed,  his  bureau  rifled,  himself 
shockingly  confused  on  the  head;  and  the 
maidservant,  Sally — her  sister  lived  with  me, 
a  very  good  girl — was  locked  up  in  the  cup- 
board. As  to  the  other  house,  they  carried 
off  all  the  plate.  There  were  no  less  than 
four  men  all  masked,  your  honor,  and  armed 
with  pistols.  What  if  they  should  come  here  ! 
such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of  before  in 
these  parts.  But,  sir — but,  miss — do  not  be 
afraid;  do  not  ye,  now,  for  I  may  say  with  the 
Psalmist, — 


'  But  wicked  men  shall  drink  the  dregs 
Which  they  in  wrath  shall  wring; 
For  /  will  lift  my  voice,  and  make 
Them  flee  while  1  do  sing.' 

"You  could  not  find  a  more  effectual  meth- 
od of  putting  them  to  flight,  Peter,"  said 
Madeline,  smiling;  "  but  go  and  talk  to  my 
uncle.  I  know  we  have  a  whole  magazine  of 
blunder-busses  and  guns  at  home;  they  may 
be  useful  now.  But  you  are  well  provided  in 
case  of  attack.  Have  you  not  the  corporal's 
famous  cat,  Jacobina  ?— surely  a  match  for 
fifty  robbers  !  " 

Ay,  miss,  on  the  principle  of  set  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief,  perhaps  she  may  be;  but  really, 
it  is  no  jesting  matter.  I  don't  say  as  how  I 
am  timbersome;  but,  tho'  flesh  is  grass, — I 
does  not  wish  to  be  cut  down  afore  my  time. 
Ah,  Mr.  Aram— your  house  is  very  lonesome 
like;  it  is  out  of  reach  of  all  your  neighbors. 
Hadn't  you  better,  sir,  take  up  your  lodgings 
at  the  squire's  for  the  present  ? " 

Madeline  pressed  Aram's  arm,  and  looked 
up  fearfully  in  his  face.  "Why,  my  good 
friend,"  said  he  to  Dealtry,  "  robbers  will  have 
little  to  gain  in  my  house,  unless  they  are  given 
to  learned  pursuits.  It  would  be  something 
new,  Peter,  to  see  a  gang  of  housebreakers 
making  off  with  a  telescope,  or  a  pair  of 
globes,  or  a  great  folio,  covered  with  dust." 

"  Ay,  your  honor,  but  they  may  be  the  more 
savage  for  being  disappointed." 
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"  Well,  well,  Peter,  we  will  see,"  replied 
Aram,  impatiently;  ''meanwhile  we  may  meet 
you  again  at  the  hall.  Good  evening  for  the 
present." 

Do,  dearest  Eugene — do,  for  Heaven's 
sake,"  said  Madeline,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
as,  turning  from  Dealtry,  they  directed  their 
steps  towards  the  quiet  valley,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  student's  house  was  situated,  and 
which  was  now  more  than  ever  Madeline's 
favorite  walk, — do,  dearest  Eugene,  come 
up  to  the  manor-house  till  these  wretches  are 
apprehended.  Consider  how  o^&\\  your  house 
is  to  attack;  and  surely  there  can  be  no  neces- 
sity to  remain  in  it  now." 

Aram's  calm  brow  darkened  lor  a  moment. 
"What!  dearest,"  said  he;  ''can  you  be  af- 
fected by  the  foolish  fears  of  yon  dotard  ? 
How  do  we  know  as  yet,  whether  this  improb- 
able story  have  any  foundation  in  truth  ? 
At  all  events,  it  is  evidently  exaggerated. 
Perhaps  an  invason  of  the  poultry-yard,  in 
which  some  hungry  fox  was  the  real  offender, 
may  be  the  true  origin  of  this  terrible  tale.  Nay, 
love — nay,  do  not  look  thus  reproachfully;  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  us,  when  w^e  have  sifted 
the  grounds  of  alarm,  to  take  our  precautions; 
meanwhile,  do  not  blame  me  if  in  your  pres- 
ence I  cannot  admit  fear.  Oh,  Madeline — 
dear,  dear  Madeline,  could  you  guess,  could 
you  dream,  how  different  life  has  become  to 
me  since  I  knew  you  !  Formerly,  T  will 
frankly  own  to  you,  that  dark  and  boding  ap- 
prehensions w^ere  wont  to  lie  heavy  at  my 
heart;  the  cloud  was  more  familiar  to  me  than 
the  sunshine.  But  now  I  have  grown  a  child, 
and  can  see  around  me  nothing  but  hope;  my 
life  was  winter — your  love  has  breathed  it  into 
spring." 

"And  yet,  Eugene — yet  " 

"  Yet  what,  my  Madeline  ?  " 

"  There  are  still  moments  when  I  have  no 
power  over  your  thoughts;  moments  when  you 
break  away  from  me;  when  you  mutter  to 
yourself  feelings  in  which  I  have  no  share,  and 
which  seem  to  steal  the  consciousness  from 
your  eye  and  the  color  from  your  lip." 

*'  Ah,  indeed  !  "  said  Aram,  quickly;  "  what! 
you  watch  me  so  closely  ? " 

"  Can  you  wonder  that  I  do  ?  "  said  Made- 
line, with  an  earnest  tenderness  in  her 
voice. 

"  You  must  not,  then — you  must  not,"  re- 


turned her  lover  almost  fiercely.  "  I  cannot 
bear  too  nice  and  sudden  a  scrutiny;  consider 
how  long  I  have  clung  to  a  stern  and  solitary 
independence  of  thought,  which  allows  no 
watch,  and  forbids  account  of  itself  to  anyone. 
Leave  it  to  time  and  your  love  to  win  their  inev- 
itable way.  Ask  not  too  much  from  me  now. 
And  mark — mark,  I  pray  you,  whenever,  in 
spite  of  myself,  these  moods  you  refer  to 
darken  over  me,  heed  not — listen  not — Leave 
me! — solitude  is  their  only  cure!  Promise 
me  this,  love — promise." 

"  It  is  a  harsh  request,  Eugene;  and  I  do  not 
think  I  will  grant  you  so  complete  a  monopoly 
of  thought,"  answered  Madeline,  playfully,  yet 
half  in  earnest. 

"  Madeline,"  said  Aram,  with  a  deep  solemn- 
ity of  manner,  "  I  ask  a  request  on  which  my 
very  love  for  you  depends.  From  the  depths 
of  my  soul,  I  implore  you  to  grant  it;  yea,  to 
the  very  letter." 

"Why,  why,  this  is  "  began  Madeline, 

when,  encountering  the  full,  the  dark,  the  in- 
scrutable gaze  of  her  strange  lover,  she  broke 
off  in  a  sudden  fear,  which  she  could  not 
analyze;  and  only  added,  in  a  low  and  sub- 
dued voice  — "I  promise  to  obey  you." 

As  if  a  weight  were  lifted  from  his  heart, 
Aram  now  brightened  at  once  into  himself  in 
his  happiest  mood.  He  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  grateful  confidence,  of  buoyant  love,  that 
soon  swept  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
blushing  and  enchanted  Madeline  the  momen- 
tary fear,  the  sudden  chill ness,  which  his  look 
had  involuntarily  stricken  into  her  mind.  And 
as  they  now  wound  along  the  most  lonely  part 
of  that  wild  valley,  his  arm  twined  round  her 
waist,  and  his  low  but  silver  voice  giving 
magic  to  the  very  air  she  breathed — she  felt, 
perhaps,  a  more  entire  and  unruffled  sentiment 
of  present,  and  a  more  credulous  persuasion  of 
future  happiness,  than  she  had  ^ver  experi- 
enced before.  And  Aram  himself  dwelt  with 
a  more  lively  and  detailed  fulness  than  he  was 
wont,  on  the  prospects  they  were  to  share, 
and  the  security  and  peace  which  retirement 
would  bestow  upon  their  life. 

"  Shall  it  not,"  he  said,  "  shall  it  not  be, 
that  we  shall  look  from  our  retreat  upon  the 
shifting  passions  and  the  hollow  loves  of  the 
distant  world  ?  We  can  have  no  petty  object, 
no  vain  allurement,  to  distract  the  unity  of  our 
affection;  we  must  be  all  in  all  to  each  other; 
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for  what  else  can  there  be  to  engross  our 
thoughts  and  occupy  our  feelings  here  ?  " 

"  If,  my  beautiful  love,  you  have  selected 
one  whom  the  world  might  deem  a  strange 
choice  for  youth  and  loveliness  like  yours; 
you  have,  at  least,  selected  one  who  can  have 
no  idol  but  yourself.  The  poets  tell  you,  and 
rightly,  that  solitude  is  the  fit  sphere  for  love; 
but  how  few  are  the  lovers  whom  solitude  does 
not  fatigue  !  They  rush  into  retirement,  with 
souls  unprepared  for  its  stern  joys  and  its  un- 
varying tranquillity:  they  weary  of  each  other, 
because  the  solitude  itself  to  which  they  fled 
palls  upon  and  oppresses  them.  But  to  me, 
the  freedom  which  low  minds  call  obscurity, 
is  the  aliment  of  life:  I  do  not  enter  the  tem- 
ples of  Nature  as  a  stranger,  but  the  priest: 
nothing  can  ever  tire  me  of  the  lone  and 
august  altars  on  which  I  sacrificed  my  youth: 
and  now,  what  Nature,  what  Wisdom  once 
were  to  me — no,  no,  more,  immeasureably 
more  than  these — you  are  !  Oh,  Madeline  ! 
methinks  there  is  nothing  under  heaven  like 
the  feeling  which  puts  us  apart  from  all  that 
agitates,  and  fevers,  and  degrades  the  herd  of 
men;  which  grants  us  to  control  the  tenor  of 
our  future  life,  because  it  annihilates  our  de- 
pendence upon  others;  and  while  the  rest  of 
earth  are  hurried  on,  blind  and  unconscious, 
by  the  hand  of  Fate,  leaves  us  the  sole  lords 
of  our  destiny:  and  able,  from  the  Past,  which 
we  have  governed,  to  become  the  Prophets  of 
our  Future  !  " 

At  this  moment  Madeline  uttered  a  faint 
shriek,  and  clung  trembling  to  Aram's  arm. 
Amazed,  and  aroused  from  his  enthusiasm,  he 
looked  up  and  on  seeing  the  cause  of  her 
alarm,  seemed  himself  transfixed,  as  by  a 
sudden  terror,  to  the  earth. 

But  a  few  paces  distant,  standing  amidst  the 
long  and  rank  fern  that  grew  on  either  side  of 
their  path,  quite  motionless,  and  looking 
on  the  pair,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  stood 
the  ominous  stranger,  whom  the  second 
chapter  of  our  first  Book  introduced  to  the 
reader. 

For  one  instant  Aram  seemed  utterly  ap- 
palled and  overcome;  his  cheek  grew  the 
color  of  death;  and  Madeline  felt  his  heart 
beat  with  a  loud,  a  fearful  force  beneath  the 
breast  to  which  she  clung.  But  his  was  not 
the  nature  any  earthly  dread  could  long  daunt. 
He  whispered  to  Madeline  to  come  on:  and 


slowly,  and  with  his  usual  firm  but  gliding 
step,  continued  his  way. 

"  Good  evening,  Eugene  Aram,"  said  the 
stranger;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  touched  his  hat 
slightly  to  Madeline. 

"  I  thank  you,"   replied  the  student,  in  a 
calm  voice;     do  you  want  aught  with  me  ?" 
Humph  ! — yes,  if  it  so  please  you." 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  Madeline,"  said  Aram, 
softly,  and  disengaging  himself  from  her,  "  but 
for  one  moment." 

He  advanced  to  the  stranger,  and  Madeline 
could  not  but  note  that,  as  Aram  accosted  him, 
his  brow  fell,  and  his  manner  seemed  violent 
and  agitated:  but  she  could  not  hear  the  words 
of  either;  nor  did  the  conference  last  above  a 
minute.  The  stranger  bowed,  and  turning 
away,  soon  vanished  among  the  shrubs.  Aram 
regained  the  side  of  his  mistress. 

"  Who,"  cried  she  eagerly,  "  is  that  fearful 
man  ?  What  is  his  business  ?  What  his 
name  ?  " 

He  is  a  man  whom  I  knew  well  some 
fourteen  years  ago,"  replied  Aram,  coldly, 
and  with  ease;  I  did  not  then  lead  quite  so 
lonely  a  life,  and  we  were  thrown  much  to- 
gether. Since  that  time,  he  has  been  in  unfor- 
tunate circumstances — rejoined  the  army — he 
was  in  early  life  a  soldier,  and  had  been  dis- 
banded— entered  into  business,  and  failed;  in 
short,  he  has  partaken  of  those  vicissitudes 
inseparable  from  the  life  of  one  driven  to  seek 
the  world.  When  he  travelled  this  road  some 
months  ago,  he  accidentally  heard  of  my  resi- 
dence in  the  neighborhood,  and  naturally 
sought  me.  Poor  as  I  am,  I  was  of  some 
assistance  to  him.  His  route  brings  him 
hither  again,  and  he  again  seeks  me:  I  sup- 
pose, too,  that  I  must  again  aid  him." 

And  is  that,  indeed,  all  ? "  said  Madeline, 
breathing  more  freely.  *'  Well,  poor  man,  if 
he  be  your  friend,  he  must  be  inoffensive — I 
have  done  him  wrong.  And  does  he  want 
money  ?  I  have  some  to  give  him — here 
Eugene  !  "  And  the  simple  hearted  girl  put 
her  purse  into  Aram's  hand. 

"  No,  dearest,"  said  he,  shrinkiug  back; 
"no,  we  shall  not  require  your  contribution:  I 
can  easily  spare  him  enough  for  the  present. 
But  let  us  turn  back,  it  grows  chill." 

"And  why  did  he  leave  us,  Eugene  ?  " 

"  Because  I  desired  him  to  visit  me  at  home 
an  hour  hence." 
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"  An  hour  !  then  you  will  not  sup  with  us 
to-night  ?  " 

"  No,  not  this  night,  dearest." 

The  conversation  now  ceased;  Madeline  in 
vain  endeavored  to  renew  it.  Aram,  though 
without  relapsing  into  one  of  his  frequent  rev- 
eries, answered  her  only  in  monosyllables. 
They  arrived  at  the  manor-house,  and  Aram 
at  the  garden-gate  took  leave  of  her  for  the 
night,  and  hastened  backward  towards  his 
home.  Madeline,  after  watching  his  form 
through  the  deepening  shadows  until  it  disap- 
peared, entered  the  house  with  a  listless  step; 
a  nameless  and  thrilling  presentiment  crept  to 
her  heart;  and  she  could  have  sat  down  and 
wept  though  without  a  cause. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    INTERVIEW    BETWEEN     ARAM     AND  THE 
STRANGER. 

"  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me; 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me." 

— Manfred. 

Meanwhile  Aram  strode  rapidly  through 
the  village,  and  not  till  he  had  regained  the 
solitary  valley  did  he  relax  his  step. 

The  evening  had  already  deepened  into 
night.  Along  the  sere  and  melancholy  woods 
the  autumnal  winds  crept  with  a  lowly  but 
gathering  moan.  Where  the  water  held  its 
course,  a  damp  and  ghostly  mist  clogged  the 
air;  but  the  skies  were  calm,  and  chequered 
only  by  a  few  clouds,  that  swept  in  long,  white, 
spectral  streaks,  over  the  solemn  stars.  Now 
and  then  the  bat  wheeled  swiftly  round,  almost 
touching  the  figure  of  the  student,  as  he 
walked  musingly  onward.  And  the  owl*  that 
before  the  month  waned  many  days,  would 
be  seen  no  more  in  that  region,  came  heavily 
from  the  trees  like  a  guilty  thought  that  deserts 
its  shade.  It  was  one  of  those  nights  half 
dim,  half  glorious,  which  mark  the  early  decline 
of  the  year. 

Nature  seemed  restless  and  instinct  with 
change;  there  were  those  signs  in  the  atmos- 
phere which  leave  the  most  experienced  in 
doubt  whether  the  morning  may  rise  in  storm 
or  sunshine.    And  in  this  particular  period, 

*  That  species  called  the  short-eared  owl. 


the  skyey  influences  seem  to  tincture  the  animal 
life  with  their  own  mysterious  and  wayward 
spirit  of  change.  The  birds  desert  their  sum- 
mer haunts;  an  unaccountable  disquietude 
pervades  the  brute  creation;  even  men  in  this 
unsettled  season  have  considered  themselves, 
more  than  at  others,  stirred  by  the  motion  and 
whisperings  of  their  genius.  And  every  creat- 
ure that  flows  upon  the  tide  of  the  Universal 
Life  of  Things,  feels  upon  the  ruffled  surface 
the  mighty  and  solemn  change  which  is  at  work 
within  its  depths. 

And  now  Aram  had  nearly  threaded  the 
valley,  and  his  own  abode  became  visible  on 
the  opening  plain,  when  the  stranger  emerged 
from  the  trees  to  the  right,  and  suddenly  stood 
before  the  student.  "  I  tarried  for  you  here, 
Aram,"  said  he,  "  instead  of  seeking  you  at 
home,  at  the  time  you  fixed;  for  there  are  cer- 
tain private  reasons  which  make  it  prudent  I 
should  keep  as  much  as  possible  among  the 
owls,  and  it  was  therefore  safer,  if  not  more 
pleasant,  to  lie  here  amidst  the  fern  than  to 
make  myself  merry  in  the  village  yonder." 

"  And  what,"  said  Aram,  "  again  brings  you 
hither  ?  Did  you  not  say,  when  you  visited 
me  some  months  since,  that  you  were  about  to 
settle  in  a  different  part  of  the  country,  with  a 
relation  ?  " 

And  so  I  intended ;  but  Fate,  as  you  would 
say,  or  the  Devil,  as  1  should,  ordered  it  other- 
wise. I  had  not  long  left  you,  when  I  fell  in 
with  some  old  friends,  bold  spirits  and  true; 
the  brave  outlaws  of  the  road  and  the  field. 
Shall  I  have  any  shame  in  confessing  that  I  pre- 
ferred their  society,  a  society  not  unfamiliar 
to  me,  to  the  dull  and  solilary  life  that  I  might 
have  led  in  tending  my  old  bed-ridden  relation 
in  Wales,  who,  after  all,  may  live  these  twenty 
years,  and  at  the  end  can  scarcely  leave  me 
enough  for  a  week's  ill-luck  at  the  hazard- 
table  ?  In  a  word,  I  joined  my  gallant  friends, 
and  intrusted  myself  to  their  guidance.  Since 
then,  we  have  cruised  around  the  country,  re- 
galed ourselves  cheerily,  frightened  the  timid, 
silenced  the  fractious,  and  by  the  help  of  our 
fate,  or  my  devil,  have  found  ourselves,  by  ac- 
cident, brought  to  exhibit  our  valor  in  this  very 
district,  honored  by  the  dwelling-place  of  my 
learned  friend  Eugene  Aram." 

"  Trifle  not  with  me.  Houseman,"  said  Aram 
sternly;  "  I  scarcely  yet  understand  you.  Do 
you  mean  to  imply  that  yourself,  and  the  law- 
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less  associates  you  say  you  have  joined,  are 
lying  out  now  for  plunder  in  these  parts  ? " 

"You  say  it:  perhaps  you  heard  of  our  ex- 
ploits last  night,  some  four  miles  hence?" 

"  Ha  !  was  that  villany  yours  ? " 

"  Villany  !  "  repeated  Houseman,  in  a  tone 
of  sullen  offence.  "  Come,  Master  Aram, 
these  words  must  not  pass  l)etween  you  and 
me,  friends  of  such  date,  and  on  such  a  foot- 
ing." 

"  Talk  not  of  the  past,"  replied  Aram,  with 
a  livid  lip,  "and  call  not  those  whom  Destiny 
once,  in  despite  of  Nature,  drove  down  her 
dark  tide  in  a  momentary  companionship,  by 
the  name  of  friends.  Friends  we  are  not;  but 
while  we  live  there  is  a  tie  between  us  stronger 
than  that  of  friendship." 

"You  speak  truth  and  wisdom,"  said  House- 
man, sneeringly;  "  for  my  part,  I  care  not 
what  you  call  us,  friends  or  foes." 

"  Foes,  foes  !  "  exclaimed  Aram,  abruptly; 
"  not  that.  Has  life  no  medium  in  its  ties  ? — 
Pooh — pooh  !  not  foes;  we  may  not  be  foes  to 
each  other." 

"  It  were  foolish,  at  least  at  present,"  said 
Houseman,  carelessly. 

"  Look  3^ou,  Houseman,"  continued  Aram, 
drawing  his  comrade  from  the  path  into  a 
wilder  part  of  the  scene,  and,  as  he  spoke,  his 
words  were  couched  into  a  more  low  and  in- 
ward voice  than  heretofore.  "Look  you,  I 
cannot  live  and  have  my  life  darkened  thus  by 
your  presence.  Is  not  the  world  wide  enough 
for  us  both  ?  Why  haunt  each  other  ?  what 
have  you  to  gain  from  me  ?  Can  the  thoughts 
that  my  sight  recalls  to  you  be  brighter,  or 
more  peaceful,  than  those  which  start  upon 
me  when  I  gaze  on  you  ?  Does  not  a  ghastly 
air,  a  charnel  breath,  hover  about  us  both  ? 
Why  perversely  incur  a  torture  it  is  so  easy  to 
avoid  ?  Leave  me — leave  these  scenes.  All 
earth  spreads  before  you — choose  your  pur- 
suits, and  your  resting-place  elsewhere,  but 
grudge  me  not  this  little  spot." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  disturb  you,  Eugene 
Aram,  but  I  must  live;  and  in  order  to  live  I 
must  obey  my  companions:  if  I  deserted  them, 
it  would  be  to  starve.  They  will  not  linger 
long  in  this  district;  a  week,  it  maybe;  a  fort- 
night, at  most:  then,  like  the  Indian  animal, 
they  will  strip  the  leaves,  and  desert  the  tree. 
In  a  word,  after  we  have  swept  the  country,  we 
are  gone." 


"  Houseman,  Houseman  !  "  said  Aram,  pas- 
sionately, and  frowning  till  his  brows  almost 
hid  his  eyes;  but  that  part  of  the  orb  which 
they  did  not  hide,  seemed  as  living  fire;  "  I 
now  implore,  but  I  can  threaten— beware  ! — 
silence,  I  say  "  (and  he  stamped  his  foot  vio- 
lently on  the  ground,  as  he  saw  Houseman 
about  to  interrupt  him) ;  "  listen  to  me  through- 
out. Speak  not  to  me  of  tarrying  here — speak 
not  of  days,  of  weeks— every  hour  of  which 
would  sound  upon  my  ear  like  a  death-knell. 
Dream  not  of  a  sojourn  in  these  tranquil 
shades,  upon  an  errand  of  dread  and  violence 
— the  minions  of  the  law  aroused  against  you, 
girt  with  the  chances  of  apprehension  and  a 
shameful  death  " 

"And  a  full  confession  of  my  past  sins," 
interrupted  Houseman,  laughing  wildly. 

"  Fiend  I  devil  !  "  cried  Aram,  grasping  his 
comrade  by  the  throat,  and  shaking  him  vvith 
a  vehemence  that  Houseman,  though  a  man 
of  great  strength  and  sinew,  impotently  at- 
tempted to  resist.  "  Breathe  but  another  word 
of  such  import;  dare  to  menace  me  with  the 
vengeance  of  such  a  thmg  as  thou,  and,  by 
the  Heaven  above  us,  I  will  lay  thee  dead  at 
my  feet  !  " 

"  Release  my  throat,  or  you  will  commit 
murder,"  gasped  Houseman,  with  difficulty 
and  growing  already  black  in  the  face. 

Aram  suddenly  relinquished  his  gripe,  and 
walked  away  with  a  hurried  step  muttering  to 
himself.  He  then  returned  to  the  side  of 
Houseman,  whose  flesh  still  quivered  either 
with  rage  or  fear,  and,  his  own  self-possession 
completely  restored,  stood  gazing  upon  him 
with  folded  arms,  and  his  usual  deep  and 
passionless  composure  of  countenance;  and 
Houseman,  if  he  could  not  boldly  confront, 
did  not  altogether  shrink  from,  his  eye.  So 
there  and  thus  they  stood,  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other,  both  silent,  and  yet  with 
something  unutterably  fearful  in  their  silence. 

"  Houseman,"  said  Aram  at  length  in  a 
calm,  yet  a  hollow  voice,  "It  may  be  that  I 
was  wrong;  but  there  lives  no  man  on  earth, 
save  you,  who  could  thus  stir  my  blood, — nor 
you  with  ease.  And  know,  when  you  menace 
me,  that  it  is  not  your  menace  that  subdues  or 
shakes  my  spirit:  but  that  which  robs  my  veins 
of  their  even  tenor  is,  that  you  should  deem 
your  menace  could  have  such  power,  or  that 
you, — that  any  man, — should  arrogate  to  him- 
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self  the  thought  that  he  could,  by  the  prospect 
of  whatsoever  danger,  humble  the  soul  and 
curb  the  will  of  Eugene  Aram.  And  now 
I  am  calm;  say  what  you  will,  I  cannot  be 
vexed  again." 

"  I  have  done,"  replied  Houseman,  coldly. 
I  have  nothing  to  say;  farewell  !  "  and  he 
moved  away  among  the  trees. 

''Stay,"  cried  Aram,  in  some  agitation; 
stay;  we  must  not  part  thus.  Look  you, 
Houseman,  you  say  you  would  starve  should 
you  leave  your  present  associates.  That  may 
not  be;  quit  them  this  night, — this  moment: 
leave  the  neighborhood,  and  the  little  in  my 
power  is  at  your  will" 

"As  to  that,"  said  Houseman,  dryly,  "what 
is  in  your  power  is,  I  fear  me,  so  little  as  not 
to  counterbalance  the  advantages  I  should 
lose  in  quitting  my  companions.  I  expect  to 
net  some  three  hundreds  before  I  leave  these 
parts." 

"  Some  three  hundreds  !  "  repeated  Aram, 
recoiling:  "that  were  indeed  beyond  me.  I 
told  you  when  we  last  met  that  it  is  only  from 
an  annual  payment  I  draw  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence." 

"  I  remember  it.  I  do  not  ask  you  for 
money,  Eugene  Aram;  these  hands  can  main- 
tain me,"  replied  Houseman,  smiling  grimly. 

I  told  you  at  once  the  sum  I  expected  to 
receive  somewhere^  in  order  to  prove  that  you 
need  not  vex  your  benevolent  heart  to  afford 
me  relief,  I  knew  well  the  sum  I  named  was 
out  of  your  power,  unless  indeed  it  be  part  of 
the  marriage  portion  you  are  about  to  receive 
with  your  bride.  Fie,  Aram  !  what,  secrets 
from  your  old  friend  !  You  see  I  pick  up  the 
news  of  the  place  without  your  confidence." 

Again  Aram's  face  worked,  and  his  lip  quiv- 
ered; but  he  conquered  his  passion  with 
a  surprising  self-command,  and  answered 
mildly, — 

I  do  not  know,  Houseman,  whether  I 
shall  receive  any  marriage  portion  whatsoever; 
if  I  do,  I  am  willing  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  I  could  engage  you  to  molest 
me  no  more.  But  it  yet  wants  several  days  to 
my  marriage;  quit  the  neighl^orhood  now,  and 
a  month  hence  let  us  meet  again.  Whatever 
at  that  time  may  be  my  resources,  you  shall 
frankly  know  them." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said  Houseman.  "  I  quit 
not  these  districts  without  a  certain  sum,  not 


in  hope,  but  possession.  But  why  interfere 
with  me  ?  I  seek  not  my  hoards  in  your  coffer. 
Why  so  anxious  that  I  should  not  breathe  the 
same  air  as  yourself  ?  " 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  Aram,  with  a  deep 
and  ghastly  voice;  "but  when  you  are  near 
me,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  with  the  dead:  it  is  a 
spectre  that  I  would  exorcise  in  ridding  me  of 
your  presence.  Yet  this  is  not  what  I  now 
speak  of.  You  are  engaged,  according  to  your 
own  lips,  in  lawless  and  midnight  schemes,  in 
which  you  may  (and  the  tide  of  chances  runs 
towards  that  bourne)  be  seized  by  the  hand 
of  Justice." 

"Ho!"  said  Houseman,  sullenly;  "and 
was  it  not  for  saying  that  you  feared  this,  and 
its  probable  consequences,  that  you  well-nigh 
stifled  me,  but  now? — So  truth  may  be  said 
one  moment  with  impunity,  and  the  next  at 
peril  of  life  !  These  are  the  subtleties  of  you 
wise  schoolmen,  I  suppose.  Your  Aristotles 
and  your  Zenos,  your  Platos  and  your  Epicu- 
ruses,  teach  you  notable  distinctions,  truly  !  " 

"  Peace  !  "  said  Aram;  "  are  we  at  all  times 
ourselves  ?  Are  the  passions  never  our  mas- 
ters ?  You  maddened  me  into  anger;  behold, 
I  am  now  calm:  the  subjects  discussed  be- 
tween myself  and  you  are  of  life  and  death; 
let  us  approach  them  with  our  senses  collected 
and  prepared.  What,  Houseman,  are  you 
bent  upon  your  own  destruction,  as  well  as 
mine,  that  you  persevere  in  courses  which  7?ttisf 
end  in  a  death  of  shame?  " 

"  What  else  can  I  do  ?  I  will  not  work,  and 
I  cannot  live  like  you  in  a  lone  wilderness  on  a 
crust  of  bread.  Nor  is  ray  name  like  yours, 
mouthed  by  the  praise  of  honest  men:  my 
character  is  marked;  those  who  once  welcomed 
me  shun  now.  I  have  no  resource  for  society 
(for  /  cannot  face  myself  alone),  but  in  the 
fellowship  of  men  like  myself,  whom  the  world 
has  thrust  from  its  pale.  I  have  no  resource 
for  bread,  save  in  the  pursuits  that  are  branded 
by  justice,  and  accompanied  with  snares  and 
danger.    What  would  you  have  me  do  !  " 

"  Is  it  not  better,"  said  Aram,  "  to  enjoy 
peace  and  safety  upon  a  small  but  certain  pit- 
tance, than  to  live  thus  from  hand  to  mouth  ? 
vibrating  from  wealth  to  famine,  and  the  rope 
around  your  neck,  sleeping  and  awake?  Seek 
your  relation;  in  that  quarter,  you  yourself 
said  your  character  was  not  branded:  live  with 
him,  and  know  the  quiet  of  easy  days,  and  I 
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promise  you,  that  if  aught  be  in  my  power  to 
make  your  lot  more  suitable  to  your  wants,  so 
long  as  you  lead  the  life  of  honest  men,  it  shall 
be  freely  yours.  Is  not  this  better.  House- 
man, than  a  short  and  sleepless  career  of 
dread  ?  " 

"  Aram,"  answered  Houseman,  "are  you,  in 
truth,  calm  enough  to  hear  me  speak  ?  I  warn 
you,  that  if  again  you  forget  yourself,  and  lay 
hands  on  me  " 

"Threaten  not,  threaten  not,"  interrupted 
Aram,  "  but  pioceed;  all  within  me  is  now  still 
and  cold  as  ice.  Proceed  without  fear  or 
scruple." 

"Be  it  so;  we  do  not  love  one  another:  you 
have  affected  contempt  for  me — and  I — I — no 
matter — I  am  not  a  stone  or  a  stick,  that  I 
should  not  feel.  You  have  scorned  me — you 
have  outraged  me — you  have  not  assumed  tow- 
ards me  even  the  decent  hypocrisies  of  pru- 
dence— yet  now  you  would  ask  of  me  the 
conduct,  the  sympathy,  the  forbearance,  the 
concession  of  friendship.  You  wish  that  I 
should  quit  these  scenes,  where,  to  my  judg- 
ment, a  certain  advantage  awaits  me,  solely  that 
I  may  lighten  your  breast  of  its  selfish  fears. 
You  dread  the  dangers  that  await  me  on  your 
own  account.  And  in  my  apprehension,  you 
forebode  your  own  doom.  You  ask  me,  nay 
not  ask,  you  would  command,  you  would  awe 
me  to  sacrifice  my  will  and  wishes,  in  order  to 
soothe  your  anxieties  and  strengthen  your  own 
safety.  Mark  me  !  Eugene  Aram,  I  have 
been  treated  as  a  tool,  and  I  will  not  be 
governed  as  a  friend.  I  will  not  stir  from  the 
vicinity  of  your  home  till  my  designs  be  ful- 
filled,— I  enjoy,  I  hug  myself  in  your  tor- 
ments. I  exult  in  the  terror  with  which  you 
will  hear  of  each  new  enterprise,  each  new 
daring,  each  new  triumph  of  myself  and  my 
gallant  comrades.  And  now  I  am  avenged 
for  the  affront  you  put  upon  me." 

Though  Aram  trembled,  with  suppressed 
passions,  from  limb  to  limb,  his  voice  was  still 
calm,  and  his  lip  even  wore  a  smile  as  he 
answered, — 

"I  was  prepared  for  this,  Houseman;  you 
'  utter  nothing  that  surprises  or  appals  me. 
You  hate  me;  it  is  natural:  men  united  as  we 
are,  rarely  look  on  each  other  with  a  friendly 
or  a  pitying  eye.  But,  Houseman,  I  know 
YOU  ! — you  are  a  man  of  vehement  passions, 
but  interest  with  you  is  yet  stronger  than  pas- 


sion. If  not,  our  conference  is  over.  Go — 
and  do  your  worst." 

"You  are  right,  most  learned  scholar;  I 
can  fetter  the  tiger  within,  in  his  deadliest 
rage,  by  a  golden  chain." 

"Well,  then,  Houseman,  it  is  not  your  in- 
terest to  betray  me—my  destruction  is  your 
own." 

"  I  grant  it;  but  if  I  am  apprehended,  and 
to  be  hung  for  robbery  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  no  longer  an  object  to  you,  to 
care  for  my  safety.  Assuredly,  I  comprehend 
this.  But  my  interest  induces  me  to  wish  that 
you  be  removed  from  the  peril  of  apprehension, 
and  your  interest  replies,  that  if  you  can  obtain 
equal  advantages  in  security,  you  would  forego 
advantages  accompanied  by  peril.  Say  what 
we  will,  wander  as  we  will,  it  is  to  this  point 
that  we  must  return  at  last." 

"Nothing  can  be  clearer;  and  were  you  a 
rich  man,  Eugene  Aram,  or  could  you  obtain 
your  bride's  dowry  (no  doubt  a  respectable 
sum)  in  advance,  the  arrangement  might  at 
once  be  settled." 

Aram  gasped  for  breath,  and,  as  usual  with 
him  in  emotion,  made  several  strides  muttering 
rapidly,  and  indistinctly  to  himself,  and  then 
returned. 

"  Even  were  this  possible,  it  would  be  but  a 
short  reprieve;  I  could  not  trust  you;  the  sum 
would  be  spent,  and  I  again  in  the  state  to 
which  you  have  compelled  me  now,  but  with- 
out the  means  again  to  relieve  myself.  No, 
no  !  if  the  blow  must  fall,  be  it  so  one  day  as 
another." 

"As  you  will,"  said  Houseman;  "but  " 

Just  at  that  moment,  a  long  shrill  whistle 
sounded  below,  as  from  the  water.  Houseman 
paused  abruptly — "That  signal  is  from  my 
comrades;  I  must  away.  Hark,  again  !  Fare- 
well, Aram." 

"Farewell,  if  it  must  be  so,"  said  Aram,  in 
a  tone  of  dogged  sullenness:  "  but  to-morrow, 
should  you  know  of  any  means  by  which  I 
could  feel  secure,  beyond  the  security  of  your 
own  word,  from  your  future  molestation,  I 
might — yet  how  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Houseman,  "I  cannot 
answer  for  myself;  it  is  not  always  that  I  can 
leave  my  comrades:  a  natural  jealousy  makes 
them  suspicious  of  the  absence  of  their  friends. 
Yet  hold;  the  night  after  to-morrow,  the  Sab- 
bath night,  most  virtuous  Aram,  I  can  meet 
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yoLi — but  not  here — some  miles  hence.  You 
know  the  foot  of  the  Devil's  Crag,  by  the 
water-fall;  it  is  a  spot  quiet  and  shaded  enough 
in  all  conscience  for  our  interview:  and  I  will 
tell  you  a  secret  I  would  trust  to  no  other  man 
(hark,  again  !)  it  is  close  by  our  present  lurk- 
ing place.  Meet  me  there  ! — it  would,  indeed 
be  pleasanter  to  hold  our  conference  under 
shelter— but  just  at  present,  I  would  rather 
not  trust  myself  beneath  any  honest  man's 
roof  in  this  neighborhood.  Adieu  I  on  Sun- 
day night,  one  hour  before  midnight." 

The  robber,  for  such  then  he  was,  waved 
his  hand,  and  hurried  away  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  signal  seemed  to  come. 

Aram  gazed  after  him,  but  with  vacaut  eyes; 
and  remained  for  several  minutes  rooted  to 
the  spot,  as  if  the  very  life  had  left  him. 

The  Sabbath  night  !  "  said  he,  at  length, 
moving  slowly  on;  "  and  I  must  spin  forth  my 
existence  in  trouble  and  fear  till  then — //// 
then  !  what  remedy  can  I  then  invent  ?  It  is 
clear  that  I  can  have  no  dependence  on  his 
word,  if  won;  and  I  have  not  even  aught  where- 
with to  buy  it.  But  courage,  courage,  my 
heart;  and  work  thou  my  busy  brain  !  Ye 
have  never  failed  me  yet  !  " 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRESH  ALARM  IN  THE  VILLAGE.  LESTER'S  VISIT 

TO  ARAM. — A  TRAIT   OF  DELICATE  KINDNESS 

IN  THE   STUDENT.  MADELINE. — HER  PRONE- 

NKSS  TO  CONFIDE.  THE  CONVERSATION  BE- 
TWEEN LESTER  AND  ARAM.  —  THE  PERSONS  BY 
WHOM  IT  IS  INTERRUPTED. 

"  Not  my  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world,  dreaming  on  things  to  come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control." 

Shaksi'Eare's  Sonnets. 

"  Commend  me  to  their  love,  and  I  am  proud,  say, 
That  my  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them. 
Toward  a  supply  of  money;  let  the  request 
Be  fifty  talents." — 'J'imon  of  Athens. 

The  next  morning  the  who^e  village  was 
alive  and  bustling  with  terror  and  consterna- 
tion. Another,  and  a  yet  more  daring  robbery, 
had  been  committed  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  police  of  the  county  town  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  were  now  bus}^  in  search  of  the 
offenders.    Aram  had  been  early  disturbed  by 


the  officious  anxiety  of  some  of  his  neighbors; 
and  it  wanted  yet  some  hours  of  noon,  when 
Lester  himself  came  to  seek  and  consult  with 
the  student. 

Aram  was  alone  in  his  large  and  gloomy 
chamber,  surrounded,  as  usual,  by  his  books, 
but  not,  as  usual,  engaged  in  their  contents. 
With  his  face  leaning  on  his  hand,  and  his 
eyes  gazing  on  a  dull  fire,  that  crept  heavily 
upward  through  the  damp  fuel,  he  sat  by  his 
hearth,  listless,  but  wrapped  in  thought. 

''Well,  my  friend,"  said  Lester,  displacing 
the  books  from  one  of  the  chairs,  and  drawing 
the  seat  near  the  student's — "  you  have  ere  this 
heard  the  news;  and,  indeed,  in  a  county  so 
quiet  as  ours,  these  outrages  appear  the  more 
fearful  from  their  being  so  unlocked  for.  We 
must  set  a  guard  in  the  village,  Aram,  and  you 
7nust  leave  this  defenceless  hermitage  and 
come  down  to  us, — not  for  your  own  sake,  but 
consider  you  will  be  an  additional  safeguard 
to  Madeline.  You  will  lock  up  the  house, 
dismiss  your  poor  old  governant  to  her  friends 
in  the  village,  and  walk  back  with  me  at  once 
to  the  hall." 

Aram  turned  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"  I  feel  your  kindness,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  "  but  I  cannot  accept  it, — Madeline 

 "  he  stopped  short  at  that  name,  and 

added,  in  an  altered  voice, — "  no,  I  will  be  one 
of  the  watch,  Lester;  I  will  look  to  her — to 
your — safety;  but  I  cannot  sleep  under  another 
roof.  I  am  superstitious,  Lester — supersti- 
tious. I  have  made  a  vow,  a  foolish  one,  per- 
haps, but  I  dare  not  break  it.  And  my  vow 
binds  me,  not  to  pass  a  night,  save  on  indis- 
pensable and  urgent  necessity,  any  where  but 
in  my  own  home." 

"  But  there  is  necessity." 

"  My  conscience  says  not,"  said  Aram, 
smiling.  "  Peace,  my  good  friend,  we  cannot 
conquer  men's  foibles,  or  wrestle  with  men's 
scruples." 

Lester  in  vain  attempted  to  shake  Aram's 
resolution  on  this  head;  he  found  him  im- 
movable, and  gave  up  the  effort  in  despair. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "at  all  events  we  have  set 
up  a  watch,  and  can  spare  you  a  couple  of 
defenders.  They  shall  reconnoitre  in  the 
neighborhood  of  your  house,  if  you  persevere 
in  your  determination;  and  this  will  serve,  in 
some  slight  measure,  to  satisfy  poor  Made- 
line." 
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"Be  it  so,"  replied  Aram;  '-and  dear  Mad- 
eline herself,  is  she  so  alarmed  ?  " 

And  now,  in  spite  of  all  the  more  wearing 
and  haggard  thoughts  that  preyed  upon  his 
breast,  and  the  dangers  by  which  he  conceived 
himself  beset,  the  student's  face,  as  he  list- 
ened with  eager  attention  to  every  word  that 
Lester  uttered  concerning  his  daughter,  testi- 
fied how  alive  he  yet  was  to  the  least  incident 
that  related  to  Madeline,  and  how  easily  her 
innocent  and  peaceful  remembrance  could 
allure  him  from  himself. 

"  This  room,"  said  Lester,  looking  round, 
"  will  be,  I  conclude,  after  Madeline's  own 
heart;  but  will  you  always  suffer  her  here? 
Students  do  not  sometimes  like  even  the  gen- 
tlest interruption." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  that  Madeline's  com- 
fort requires  some  more  cheerful  retreat  than 
this,"  said  Aram,  with  a  melancholy  expression 
of  countenance.  "Follow me,  Lester;  I  meant 
this  for  a  little  surprise  to  her.  But  heaven 
only  knows  if  I  shall  ever  show  it  to  herself." 

"  Why  !  what  doubt  of  that  can  even  your 
boding  temper  indulge  ?  " 

"  We  are  as  the  wanderers  in  the  desert,"  an- 
swered Aram,  "who  are  taught  wisely  to  dis- 
trust their  own  senses:  that  which  they  gaze 
upon  as  the  waters  of  existence,  is  often  but 
a  faithless  vapor  that  would  lure  them  to  de- 
struction." 

Li  thus  speaking  he  had  traversed  the  room, 
and,  opening  a  door,  showed  a  small  chamber 
with  which  it  communicated,  and  which  Aram 
had  fitted  up  with  evident,  and  not  ungraceful 
care.  Every  article  of  furniture  that  Made- 
line might  most  fancy,  he  had  procured  from 
the  neighboring  town.  And  some  of  the 
lighter  and  more  attractive  books  that  he 
possessed,  were  ranged  around  on  shelves, 
above  which  were  vases,  intended  for  flowers; 
the  window  opened  upon  a  little  plot  that  had 
been  lately  broken  up  into  a  small  garden,  and 
was  already  intersected  with  walks,  and  rich 
with  shrubs. 

There  was  something  in  this  chamber  that 
so  entirely  contrasted  the  one  it  adjoined, 
something  so  light,  and  cheerful,  and  even  gay 
in  its  decoration  and  general  aspect,  that  Les- 
ter uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight  and  sur- 
prise. And  indeed  it  did  appear  to  him  touch- 
ing, that  this  austere  scholar,  so  wrapped  in 
thought,  and  so  inattentive  to  the  common 


forms  of  life,  should  have  manifested  so  much 
of  tender  and  delicate  consideration.  In  an- 
other it  would  have  been  nothing,  but  in  Aram 
it  was  a  trait  that  brought  involuntary  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  good  Lester;  Aram  observed 
them;  he  walked  hastily  away  to  the  window, 
and  sighed  heavily;  this  did  not  escape  his 
friend's  notice,  and  after  commenting  on  the 
attractions  of  the  little  room,  Lester  said, 

"You  seem  oppressed  in  spirits,  Eugene: 
can  anything  have  chanced  to  disturb  you,  be- 
yond, at  least  these  alarms,  which  are  enough 
to  agitate  the  nerves  of  the  hardiest  of  us  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Aram;  "I  had  no  sleep  last 
night,  and  my  health  is  easily  affected,  and 
with  my  health  my  mind.  But  let  us  go  to 
Madeline;  the  sight  of  her  will  revive  me." 

They  then  strolled  down  to  the  manor-house, 
and  met  by  the  way  a  band  of  the  younger  heroes 
of  the  village,  who  had  volunteered  to  act  as 
a  patrol,  and  who  were  now  marshalled  by 
Peter  Dealtry,  in  a  fit  of  heroic  enthusiasm. 

Although  it  was  broad  daylight,  and,  conse- 
quently there  was  little  cause  of  immediate 
alarm,  the  worthy  publican  carried  on  his 
shoulder  a  musket  on  full  cock;  and  each  mo- 
ment he  kept  peeping  about,  as  if  not  only 
every  bush,  but  every  blade  of  grass,  contained 
an  ambuscade,  ready  to  spring  up  the  instant 
he  was  olf  his  guard.  By  his  sid  e  the  redoubted 
Jacobina,  who  had  transferred  to  her  new 
master  the  attachment  she  had  originally  pos- 
sessed for  the  corporal,  trotted  peeringly  along, 
her  tail  perpendicularly  cocked,  and  her  ears 
moving  to  and  fro  with  a  most  incomparable 
air  of  vigilant  sagacity.  The  cautions  Peter 
every  now  and  then  checked  her  ardor,  as  she 
was  about  to  quicken  her  step,  and  eriliven  the 
march  by  gambols  better  adapted  to  serener 
times. 

"  Soho,  Jacobina,  soho  !  gently,  girl,  gently; 
thou  little  knowest  the  dangers  that  may  beset 
thee.  Come  up,  my  good  fellows,  come  to 
The  Spotted  Dog;  I  will  tap  a  barrel  on  pur- 
pose for  you;  and  we  will  settle  the  plan  of 
defence  for  the  night.  Jacobina,  come  in,  I 
say;  come  in, 

'  Lest,  like  a  lion,  they  thee  tear, 

And  rend  in  pieces  small: 
While  there  is  none  to  succor  thee, 
And  rid  thee  out  of  thrall.' 

What  ho,  there  !  Oh  !  I  beg  your  honor's 
pardon  !    Your  servant,  Mr.  Aram." 
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"  What,  patrolling  already  ? "  said  the  squire; 
"  your  men  will  be  tired  before  they  are  wanted ; 
reserve  their  ardor  for  the  night." 

"  Oh,  your  honor,  I  have  only  been  beating 
up  for  recruits;  and  we  are  going  to  consult  a 
bit  at  home.  Ah  !  what  a  pity  the  corporal 
isn't  here:  he  would  have  been  a  tower  of 
strength  unto  the  righteous.  But  howsomever, 
I  do  my  best  to  supply  his  place — Jacobina, 
child,  be  still:  I  can't  say  as  I  knows  the 
musket-sarvice,  your  honor;  but  I  fancy's  as 
how  we  can  do  it  extemporaneous-like  at  a 
pinch." 

A  bold  heart,  Peter,  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion," said  the  squire. 

'•And,"  quoth  Peter,  quickly,  "what  saith 
the  worshipful  Minster  Sternhold,  in  the  45 
Psalm,  5th  verse  ? — 

•  Go  forth  with  godly  speed,  in  meekness,  truth  and 
might, 

Ahd  thy  right  hand  shall  thee  instruct  in  works  of 
dreadful  might.'  " 

Peter  quoted  these  verses,  especially  the 
last,  with  a  truculent  frown,  and  a  brandishing 
of  the  musket,  that  surprisingly  encouraged 
the  hearts  of  his  little  armament;  and  with  a 
general  murmur  of  enthusiasm,  the  warlike 
band  marched  off  to  The  Spotted  Dog. 

Lester  and  his  companion  found  Madeline 
and  Ellinor  standing  at  the  window  of  the  hall; 
and  Madeline's  light  step  was  the  first  that 
sprang  forward  to  welcome  their  return:  even 
the  face  of  the  student  brightened,  when  he 
saw  the  kindling  eye,  the  parted  lip,  the  buoy- 
ant form,  from  which  the  pure  and  innocent 
gladness  she  felt  on  seeing  him  broke  forth. 

There  was  a  remarkable  trustfulness  in 
Madeline's  disposition.  Thoughtful  and  grave 
as  she  was  by  nature,  she  was  yet  ever  inclined 
to  the  more  sanguine  colorings  of  life;  she 
never  turned  to  the  future  with  fear — a  placid 
sentiment  of  hope  slept  at  her  heart — she 
was  one  who  surrendered  herself  with  a  fond 
and  implicit  faith  to  the  guidance  of  all  she 
loved;  and  to  the  chances  of  life.  It  was  a 
sweet  indolence  of  the  mind,  which  made  one 
of  her  most  beautiful  traits  of  character; 
there  is  something  so  unselfish  in  tempers- 
reluctant  to  despond.  You  see  that  such  per- 
sons are  not  occupied  with  their  own  exist- 
ence; they  are  not  fretting  the  calm  of  the 
present  life  with  the  egotisms  of  care,  and 


conjecture,  and  calculation;  if  they  learn 
anxiety,  it  is  for  another:  but  in  the  heart  of 
of  that  other,  how  entire  is  their  trust  ! 

It  was  this  disposition  in  Madeline  which 
perpetually  charmed,  and  yet  perpetually 
wrung,  the  soul  of  her  wild  lover;  and  as  she  now 
delightedly  hung  upon  his  arm,  uttering  her  joy 
at  seeing  him  safe,  and  presently  forgetting 
that  there  ever  had  been  cause  for  alarm,  his 
heart  was  filled  with  the  most  gloomy  sense  of 
horror  and  desolation.  "  What,"  thought  he, 
"  if  this  poor  unconscious  girl  could  dream 
that  at  this  moment  I  am  girded  with  peril, 
from  which  I  see  no  ultimate  escape  ?  Delay 
it  as  I  will,  it  seems  as  if  the  blow  must  come 
at  last.  What,  if  she  could  think  how  fearful 
is  my  interest  in  these  outrages,  that  in  all 
probability,  if  their  authors  are  detected,  there 
is  one  who  will  drag  me  into  their  ruin;  that  I 
am  given  over,  bound  and  blinded,  into  the 
hands  of  another;  and  that  other,  a  man 
steeled  to  mercy,  and  withheld  from  my  de- 
struction by  a  thread — a  thread  that  a  blow 
on  himself  would  snap.  Great  God  !  wherever 
I  turn,  I  see  despair  !  And  she — she  clings 
to  me;  and  beholdmg  me,  thinks  the  whole 
earth  is  filled  with  hope  !  " 

While  these  thoughts  darkened  his  mind, 
Madeline  drew  him  onward  into  the  more 
sequestered  walks  of  the  garden,  to  show  him 
some  flowers  she  had  transplanted.  And 
when  an  hour  afterwards  he  returned  to  the 
hall,  so  soothing  had  been  the  influence  of  her 
looks  and  words  upon  Aram,  that  if  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  situation  in  which  he  stood, 
he  had  at  least  calmed  himself  to  regard  with 
a  steady  eye  the  chances  of  escape. 

The  meal  of  the  day  passed  as  cheerfully  as 
usual,  and  when  Aram  and  his  host  were  left 
over  their  abstemious  potations,  the  former 
proposed  a  walk  before  the  evening  deepened. 
Lester  readily  consented,  and  they  sauntered 
into  the  fields.  The  squire  soon  perceived 
that  something  was  on  Aram's  mind,  of  which 
he  felt  evident  embarrassment  in  ridding  him- 
self: at  length  the  student  said,  rather  ab- 
ruptly,— 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  am  but  a  bad  beggar, 
and  therefore  let  me  get  over  my  request  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  You  said  to  me 
once  that  you  intended  bestowing  some  dowry 
upon  Madeline — a  dowry  I  would  and  could 
willingly  dispense  with;  but  should  you  of 
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that  sum  be  now  able  to  spare  me  some  por- 
tion as  a  loan, — should  you  have  some  three 
hundred  pounds  with  which  you  could  accom- 
modate me  " 

Say  no  more,  Eugene,  say  no  more,"  in- 
terrupted the  squire;  you  can  have  double 
that  amount.  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  that 
your  preparations  for  your  approaching  mar- 
riage, must  have  occasioned  you  some  incon- 
venience; you  can  have  six  hundred  pounds 
from  me  to-marrow." 

Aram's  eyes  brightened.  "  It  is  too  much, 
too  much,  my  generous  friends,"  said  he; 
"the  half  suffices; — but,  but,  a  debt  of  old 
standing  presses  me  urgently,  and  to-morrow, 
or  rather  Monday  morning,  is  the  time  fixed 
for  payment." 

"  Consider  it  arranged,"  said  Lester,  putting 
his  hand  oh  Aram's  arm;  and  then  leaning  on 
it  gently,  he  added,  "  And  now  that  we  are  on 
this  subject,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  intended 
as  a  gift  to  you  and  my  dear  Madeline;  it  is 
but  small,  but  my  estates  are  rigidly  entailed 
on  Walter,  and  of  poor  value  in  themselves, 
and  it  is  half  the  sayings  of  many  years." 

The  squire  then  named  a  sum,  which,  how- 
ever small  it  may  seem  to  our  reader,  was  not 
considered  a  despicable  portion  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  small  country  squire  at  that  day,  and 
was,  in  reality,  a  generous  sacrifice  for  one 
whose  whole  income  was  scarcely,  at  the  most, 
seven  hundred  a-year.  The  sum  mentioned 
doubled  that  now  to  be  lent,  and  which  was  of 
course  a  part  of  it;  an  equal  portion  was  re- 
served for  Ellinor. 

"  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  the  squire, 
you  must  give  me  some  little  time  for  the  re- 
mainder— for  not  thinking  some  months  ago 
it  would  be  soon  wanted,  I  laid  out  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  Winclose 
farm,  six  of  which  (the  remainder  of  your 
share)  I  can  pay  off  at  the  end  of  the  year: 
the  other  twelve,  Ellinar's  portion,  will  remain 
a  mortgage  on  the  farm  itself.  And  between 
us,"  added  the  squire,  "  I  do  hope  that  I  need 
be  in  no  hurry  respecting  her,  dear  girl.  When 
Walter  returns,  I  trust  matters  may  be  arranged, 
in  a  manner,  and  through  a  channel,  that  would 
gratify  the  most  cherished  wish  of  my  heart. 
I  am  convinced  that  Ellinor  is  exactly  suited 
to  him;  and,  unless  he  should  lose  his  senses 
for  some  one  else  in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
I  trust  that  he  will  not  be  long  returned  before 


he  will  make  the  same  discovery.  I  think  of 
writing  to  him  very  shortly  after  your  marriage, 
and  making  him  promise,  at  all  events,  to  revisit 
us  at  Christmas.  Ah  !  Eugene,  we  shall  be  a 
happy  party  then,  I  trust.  And  be  assured 
that  we  shall  beat  up  your  quarters,  and  put 
your  hospitality,  and  Madeline's  housewifery 
to  the  test." 

Therewith  the  good  squire  ran  on  for  some 
minutes  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  dilating  on 
the  fireside  prospects  before  them,  and  rally- 
ing the  student  on  those  secluded  habits,  which 
he  promised  him  he  should  no  longer  indulge 
with  impunity. 

"  But  it  is  growing  dark,"  said  he,  awakening 
from  the  theme  which  had  carried  him  away, 
"  and  by  this  time  Peter  and  our  patrol  will  be 
at  the  hail.  I  told  them  to  look  up  in  the 
evening,  in  order  to  appoint  their  several  duties 
and  stations — let  us  turn  back.  Indeed,  Aram, 
I  can  assure  you,  that  I,  for  my  own  part,  have 
some  strong  reasons  to  take  precautions 
against  any  attack;  for  besides  the  old  family 
plate  (though  that's  not  much),  I  have, — you 
know  the  bureau  in  the  parlor  to  the  left  of  the 
hall  ? — well,  I  have  in  that  bureau  three  hun- 
dred guineas,  which  I  have  not  as  yet  been 

able  to  take  the  safe  hands,  at  ,  and  which, 

by  the  way,  will  be  yours  to-morrow.  So,  you 
see,  it  would  be  no  light  misfortune  to  me  to 
be  robbed." 

"Hist!"  said  Aram,  stopping  short;  "I 
think  I  heard  steps  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge." 

The  squire  listened,  but  heard  nothing;  the 
senses  of  his  companion  were,  however,  re- 
markably acute,  more  especially  that  of  hear- 
ing. 

"There  is  certainly  some  one;  nay,  I  catch 
the  steps  of  two  persons,"  whispered  he  to 
Lester. 

"  Let  us  come  round  the  hedge  by  the  gap 
below." 

They  both  quickened  their  pace;  and  gain- 
ing the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  did  indeed 
perceive  two  men  in  carters'  frocks,  strolling 
on  towards  the  village. 

*^They  are  strangers,  too,"  said  the  squire, 
suspiciously;  "  not  Grassdale  men.  Humph! 
could  they  have  overheard  us,  think  you  ?  " 

"  If  men  whose  business  it  is  to  overhear 
their  neighbors — yes;  but  not  if  they  be  honest 
men,"  answered  Aram,  in  one  of  those  shrewd 
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remarks  which  he  often  uttered,  and  which 
seemed  almost  incompatible  with  the  tenor  of 
those  quiet  and  abstruse  pursuits  that  gener- 
ally deaden  the  mind  to  worldly  wisdom. 

They  had  now  approached  the  strangers, 
who,  however,  appeared  mere  rustic  clowns, 
and  who  pulled  off  their  hats  with  the  wonted 
obeisance  of  their  tribe. 

Holla,  my  men,"  said  the  squire,  assuming 
his  magisterial  air;  for  the  mildest  squire  in 
Christendom  can  play  the  bashaw  when  he 
remembers  he   is    a    justice  of   the  peace. 

Holla  !  what  are  you  doing  here  this  time  of 
day  ?    You  are  not  after  any  good,  I  fear." 

"We  ax  pardon,  your  honor,"  said  the  elder 
clown,  in  the  peculiar  accent  of  the  country, 
"  but  w^e  be  come  from  Gladsmuir,  and  be 
going  to  work  at  Squire  Nixon's,  at  Mowhall 
on  Monday;  so  as  I  has  a  brother  living  on 
the  green  afore  the  squire's  we  be  a-going  to 
sleep  at  his  house  to-night  and  spend  the  Sun- 
day there,  your  honor." 

"Humph  !  humph  !    What's  your  name  !" 

"  Joe  Wood,  your  honor;  and  this  here  chap 
is  Will  Hutchings." 

"Well,  well,  go  along  with  you,"  said  the 
squire;  "and  mind  what  you  are  about.  I 
should  not  be  surpiised  if  you  snared  one  of 
Squire  Nixon's  hares  by  the  way." 

"  Oh,  well  and  indeed,  your  honor — " 

"Go  along,  go  along,"  said  the  squire,  and 
away  went  the  men. 

"  They  seem  honest  bumpkins  enough,"  ob- 
served Lester. 

"It  wouid  have  pleased  me  better,"  said 
Aram,  "  had  the  speaker  of  the  two  particular- 
ized less;  and  you  observed  that  he  seemed 
eager  not  to  let  his  companion  speak:  that  is 
a  little  suspicious." 

"  Shall  I  call  them  back  ? "  asked  the  squire. 

"Why  it  is  scarcely  worth  while,"  said 
Aram;  "perhaps  I  over-refine.  And  now  I 
look  again  at  them,  they  seem  really  what  they 
affect  to  be.  No,  it  is  useless  to  molest  the 
poor  wretches  any  more.  There  is  something, 
Lester,  humbling  to  human  pride  in  a  rustic's 
life.  It  grates  against  the  heart  to  think  of 
the  tone  in  which  we  unconsciously  permit 
ourselves  to  address  him.  We  see  in  him  hu- 
manity in  its  simple  state:  it  is  a  sad  thought 
to  feel  that  we  despise  it;  that  all  we  respect  in 
ourspecies  is  what  has  been  created  by  art;  the 
gaudy  dress,  the  glittering  equipage,  or  even  the 


cultivated  intellect;  the  mere  and  naked  material 
of  nature  we  eye  with  indifference  or  trample 
on  w^ith  disdain.  Poor  child  of  toil  from  the 
grey  dawn  to  the  setting  sun,  one  long  task  ! — 
no  idea  elicited — no  thought  awakened  beyond 
those  that  suflfice  to  make  him  the  machine 
of  others — the  serf  of  the  hard  soil.  And 
then,  too,  mark  how  we  scowl  upon  his  scanty 
holidays,  how  we  hedge  in  his  mirth  with 
laws,  and  turn  his  hilarity  into  crime  !  We 
make  the  whole  of  the  gay  world,  wherein  we 
walk  and  take  our  pleasure,  to  him  a  place  of 
snares  and  perils.  If  he  leave  his  labor  for 
an  instant,  in  that  instant  how  many  tempta- 
tions spring  up  to  him  !  And  yet  we  have  no 
mercy  for  his  errors;  the  jail — the  transport 
ship — the  gallows;  those  are  the  illustrations  of 
our  lecture-books, — those  the  bounds  of  every 
vista  that  we  cut  through  the  labyrinth  of  our 
laws.  Ah,  fie  on  the  disparities  of  the  world  ! 
They  cripple  the  heart,  they  blind  the  sense, 
they  concentrate  the  thousand  links  between 
man  and  man,  into  the  two  basest  of  earthly 
ties — servility  and  pride.  Methinks  the  devils 
laugh  out  when  they  hear  us  tell  the  boor  that 
his  soul  is  as  glorious  and  eternal  as  our  own; 
and  yet  when  in  the  grinding  drudgery  of  his 
life,  not  a  spark  of  that  soul  can  be  called  forth; 
when  it  sleeps,  walled  around  in  its  lumpish 
clay,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  without  a 
dream  to  stir  the  deadness  of  its  torpor." 

"  And  yet,  Aram,"  said  Lester,  "  the  lords  of 
science  have  their  ills.  Exalt  the  soul  as  you 
will,  you  connot  raise  it  above  pain.  Better, 
perhaps,  to  let  it  sleep,  since  in  waking  it 
looks  only  upon  a  world  of  trial." 

"  You  say  well,  you  say  well,"  said  Aram 
smiting  his  heart;  "and  I  suffered  a  foolish 
sentiment  to  carry  me  beyond  the  sober  bound- 
aries of  our  daily  sense." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MILITARY    PREPARATIONS.  —  THE  COMMANDER 

AND    HIS    MEN.  ARAM    IS    PERSUADED  TO 

PASS  THE  NIGHT  AT  THE  MANOR-HOUSE. 

"  Falstaff. — Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the 
town's  end.  *  *  *  *  I  pressed  me  none  but  such 
toasts  and  butter,  with  hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger 
than  pins'  heads." — First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

They  had  scarcely  reached  the  manor-house 
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before  the  rain,  which  the  clouds  had  portended 
throughout  the  whole  day,  began  to  descend 
in  torrents,  and,  to  use  the  strong  expression 
of  the  Latin  poet,  the  night  rushed  down,  black 
and  sudden,  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  new  watch  were  not  by  any  means  the 
hardy  and  experienced  soldiery,  by  whom  rain 
and  darkness  are  unheeded.  They  looked 
with  great  dismay  upon  the  character  of  the 
night  in  which  their  campaign  was  to  commence. 
The  valorous  Peter,  who  had  sustained  his  own 
courage  by  repeated  applications  to  a  little 
bottle,  which  he  never  failed  to  carry  about 
him  in  all  the  more  bustling  and  enterprising 
occasions  of  life,  endeavored,  but  with  par- 
tial success,  to  maintain  the  ardor  of  his 
band.  Seated  in  the  servants'  hall  of  the 
manor-house,  in  a  large  arm  chair,  Jacobina 
on  his  knee,  and  his  trusty  musket,  which,  to 
the  great  terror  of  the  womankind,  had  never 
been  uncocked  throughout  the  day,  still  grasped 
in  his  right  hand,  while  the  stock  was  grounded 
on  the  floor;  he  indulged  in  martial  harangues, 
plentifully  interlarded  with  plagiarisms  from 
the  worshipful  translations  of  Messrs.  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  and  psalmodic  versions  of 
a  more  doubtful  authorship.  And  when  at 
the  hour  of  ten,  which  was  the  appointed  time, 
he  led  his  warlike  force,  which  consisted  of 
six  rustics,  armed  with  sticks  of  incredible 
thickness,  three  guns,  one  pistol,  a  broad- 
sword and  a  pitch- fork  (the  last  a  weapon 
likely  to  be  more  effectively  used  than  all  the 
rest  put  together); — when  at  the  hour  of  ten 
he  led  them  up  to  the  room  above,  where  they 
were  to  be  passed  in  review  before  the  critical 
eye  of  the  squire,  with  Jacobina  leading  the 
on-guard,  you  could  not  fancy  a  prettier  pic- 
ture for  a  hero  in  a  little  way  than  mine  host 
of  The  Spotted  Dog. 

His  hat  was  fastened  tight  on  his  brows  by 
a  blue  pocket-handkerchief;  he  wore  a  spencer 
of  a  light  brown  drugget,  a  world  too  loose, 
above  a  leather  jerkin;  his  breeches  of  cor- 
duroy were  met  all  of  a  sudden,  half  way  up 
the  thigh,  by  a  detachment  of  Hessians,  for- 
merly in  the  service  of  the  corporal,  and  bought 
some  time  since  by  Peter  Dealtry  to  wear  when 
employed  in  shooting  snipes  for  the  squire,  to 
whom  he  occasionally  performed  the  office  of 
gamekeeper;  suspended  round  his  wrist  by  a 
bit  of  black  riband  was  his  constable's  baton; 
he  shouldered  his  musket  gallantly,  and  he 


carried  his  person  as  erect  as  if  the  least  de- 
flection from  its  perpendicularity  were  to  cost 
him  his  life.  One  may  judge  of  the  revolution 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  village,  when  so 
peaceable  a  man  as  Peter  Dealtry  was  thus 
metamorphosed  into  a  commander-in-chief  ! 
The  rest  of  the  regiment  hung  sheepishly  back, 
each  trying  to  get  as  near  to  the  door,  and  as 
far  from  the  ladies,  as  possible.  But  Peter 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  a  hero  should 
only  look  straight  forward,  did  not  condescend 
to  turn  round  to  perceive  the  irregularity  of 
his  line.  Secure  in  his  own  existence,  he  stood 
truculently  forth,  facing  the  squire,  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  his  plaudits. 

Madeline  and  Aram  sat  apart  at  one  corner 
of  the  hearth,  and  Ellinor  leaned  over  the  chair 
of  the  former;  the  mirth  that  she  struggled  to 
suppress  from  being  audible  mantling  over  her 
arch  face  and  laughing  eyes;  while  the  squire, 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  turned  round 
on  his  easy  chair,  and  nodded  complacently 
to  the  little  corps  and  the  great  commander. 

We  are  all  ready  now,  your  honor,"  said 
Peter,  in  a  voice  that  did  not  seem  to  belong 
to  his  body,  so  big  did  it  sound, — "  all  hot,  all 
eager." 

"  Why  you  yourself  are  a  host,  Peter," 
said  Ellinor,  with  affected  gravity;  "your 
sight  alone  would  frighten  an  army  of  robbers: 
who  could  have  thought  you  could  assume  so 
military  an  air  ?  The  corporal  himself  was 
never  so  upright  !  " 

"  I  have  practised  my  present  ^attitude  all 
the  day,  miss,"  said  Petter,  proudly;  "and  I 
believe  I  may  now  say  as  Mr.  Sternhold  says 
or  sings,  in  the  twenty-sixth  Psalm,  verse 
twelfth,— 

'  My  foot  is  stayed  for  all  essays, 

It  standeth  well  and  right; 
Wherefore  to  God  will  I  give  praise 
In  all  the  people's  sight ! ' 

Jacobina,  behave  yourself,  child,  I  don't 
think,  your  honor,  that  we  miss  the  corporal  so 
much  as  I  fancied  at  first,  for  we  all  does  very 
well  without  him." 

"  Indeed,  you  are  a  most  worthy  substitute, 
Peter.  And  now,  Nell,  just  reach  me  my  hat, 
and  cloak:  I  will  set  you  at  your  posts:  you 
will  have  an  ugly  night  of  it." 

"  Very,  indeed,  your  honor,"  cried  all  the 
army,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 
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"Silence — order  —  discipline,"  said  Peter, 
gruffly.  ''March!" 

But,  instead  of  marching  across  the  hall,  the 
recruits  huddled  up  one  after  the  other,  like  a 
flock  of  geese,  whom  Jacobina  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  set  in  motion,  and  each  scraping 
to  the  ladies,  as  they  shuffled,  sneaked,  bundled, 
and  bustled  out  at  the  door. 

We  are  well  guarded  now,  Madeline,"  said 
Ellinor.  "  I  fancy  we  may  go  to  sleep  as 
safely  as  if  there  were  not  a  housebreaker  in 
the  world." 

"Why,"  said  Madeline,  'Met  us  trust  they 
will  be  more  efficient  than  they  seem,  though  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  we  shall  really 
need  them.  One  might  almost  as  well  con- 
ceive a  tiger  in  our  arbor,  as  a  robber  in 
Grassdale.  But  dear,  dear  Eugene,  do  not — 
do  not  leave  us  this  night:  Walter's  room  is 
ready  for  you,  and  if  it  were  only  to  walk 
across  that  valley  in  such  weather,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  leave  us.  Let  me  beseech  you; 
come,  you  cannot,  you  dare  not,  refuse  me 
such  a  favor." 

Aram  pleaded  his  vow,  but  it  was  over- 
ruled; Madeline  proved  herself  a  most  ex- 
quisite casuist  in  setting  it  aside.  One  by  one 
his  objections  were  broken  down;  and  how,  as 
he  gazed  into  those  eyes,  could  he  keep  any 
resolution  that  Madeline  wished  him  to  break  ? 
The  power  she  possessed  over  him  seemed  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  his  impregnability  to 
every  one  else.  The  surface  on  which  the 
diamond  cuts  its  easy  way  will  yield  to  no 
more  ignoble  instrument;  it  is  easy  to  shatter  it, 
but  by  only  one  pure  and  precious  gem  can  it  be 
shaped.  But  if  Aram  remained  at  the  house 
this  night,  how  could  he  well  avoid  a  similar 
compliance  the  next  ?  And  on  the  next  was 
his  interview  with  Houseman.  This  reason 
for  resistance  yielded  to  Madeline's  soft  en- 
treaties; he  trusted  to  the  time  to  furnish  him 
with  excuses;  and  when  Lester  returned, 
Madeline,  with  a  triumphant  air,  informed  him 
that  Aram  had  consented  to  be  their  guest  for 
the  night. 

"Your  influence  is,  indeed,  greater  than 
mine,"  said  Lester,  wringing  his  hat  as  the  del- 
icate fingers  of  PLllinor  loosened  his  cloak;  "  yet 
one  can  scarcely  think  our  friend  sacrifices 
much  in  concession,  after  proving  the  weather 
without.  I  should  pity  our  poor  patrol  most 
exceedingly,  if  I  were  not  thoroughly  assured 


that  within  two  hours  every  one  of  them  will 
have  quietly  slunk  home;  and  even  Peter 
himself,  when  he  has  exhausted  his  bottle, 
will  be  the  first  to  set  the  example.  However, 
I  have  stationed  two  of  the  men  near  our 
house,  and  the  rest  at  equal  distances  along 
the  village." 

"  Do  you  really  think  they  will  go  home, 
sir?"  said  Ellinor,  in  a  little  alarm;  "why 
they  would  be  worse  than  I  thought  them,  if 
they  were  driven  to  bed  by  the  rain.  I  knew 
they  could  not  stand  a  pistol,  but  a  shower, 
however  hard,  I  did  imagine  would  scarcely 
quench  their  valor." 

"  Never  mind,  girl,"  said  Lester,  gaily 
chucking  her  under  the  chin,  "  we  are  quite 
strong  enough  now  to  resist  them.  You  see 
Madeline  has  grown  as  brave  as  a  lioness. — 
Come,  girls,  come,  let's  have  supper,  and  stir 
up  the  fire.  And,  Nell,  where  are  my  slip- 
pers ? " 

And  thus  on  the  little  family  scene,  the 
cheerful  wood  fire  flickering  against  the  pol- 
ished wainscot;  the  supper-table  arranged,  the 
squire  drawing  his  oak  chair  towards  it,  Ellinor 
mixing  his  negus;  and  Aram  and  Madeline, 
though  three  times  summoned  to  the  table, 
and  having  three  times  answered  to  the  sum- 
mons, still  lingering  apart  by  the  hearth — let 
us  drop  the  curtain. 

We  have  only,  ere  we  close  our  chapter,  to 
observe,  that  when  Lester  conducted  Aram  to 
his  chamber  he  placed  in  his  hands  an  order, 
payable  at  the  county  town,  for  three  hundred 
pounds.  "  The  rest,"  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
"is  below,  where  I  mentioned;  and  there,  in 
my  secret  drawer,  it  had  better  rest  till  the 
morning," 

The  good  squire  then,  putting  his  finger  to 
his  lip,  hurried  away,  to  avoid  the  thanks; 
which,  indeed,  whatever  gratitude  he  might 
feel,  Aram  was  ill  able  to  express. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SISTERS  ALONE. — THE  GOSSIP  OF  LOVE. — AN 
ALARM,  AND  AN  EVENT. 

"Juliet.  My  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth." 

— Romeo  and  Juliet. 

''Eros.  Oh,  a  man  in  arms; 
His  weapon  drawn  loo\"— The  False  One. 

It  was   a   custom   with  the  two  sisters. 
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when  they  repaired  to  their  chamber  for  the 
iiiirht,  to  sit  conversiui;,  sometimes  even  for 
hours,  before  they  finally  retired  to  bed.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  usual  time  for  their  little  con- 
fidences, and  their  mutual  dilations  over  those 
hopes  and  plans  for  the  future,  which  always 
occup)  the  larger  share  of  the  thoughts  and 
conversation  of  the  young.  I  do  not  know 
anything  in  the  world  more  lovely  than  such 
conferences  between  two  beings  who  have  no 
secrets  to  relate  but  what  arise,  all  fresh,  from 
the  springs  of  a  guiltless  heart, — those  pure 
and  beautiful  mysteries  of  an  unsullied  nature 
which  warm  us  to  hear;  and  we  think  w^ith 
a  sort  of  wonder  when  we  feel  how  arid  ex- 
perience has  made  ourselves,  that  so  much  of 
the  dew  and  sparkle  of  existence  still  linger  in 
the  nooks  and  valleys,  which  are  as  yet  virgin 
of  the  sun  and  of  mankind. 

The  sisters  this  night  were  more  than  com- 
monly indifferent  to  sleep.  Madeline  sat  by 
the  small  but  bright  hearth  of  the  chamber,  in 
her  night  dress,  and  Ellinor,  who  was  much 
prouder  of  her  sister's  beauty  than  her  own, 
was  employed  in  knotting  up  the  long  and 
lustrous  hair  which  fell  in  rich  luxuriance  over 
Madeline's  throat  and  shoulders. 

There  certainly  never  tvas  such  beautiful 
hair  I  "  said  Ellinor,  admiringly.  And,  let 
me  see, — yes, — on  Thursday  fortnight  I  may  be 
dressing  it,  perhaps,  forthe  last  time — heigho  !" 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself  that  you  are  so  near 
the  end  of  your  troublesome  duties,"  said 
Madeline,  with  her  pretty  smile,  which  had 
been  much  brighter  and  more  frequent  of  late 
than  it  was  formerly  wont  to  be;  so  that  Les- 
ter had  remarked,  "  That  Madeline  really  ap- 
peared to  have  become  the  lighter  and  gayer 
of  the  two." 

"  You  will  often  come  to  stay  with  us  for 
weeks  together,  at  least  till — till  you  have  a 
double  right  to  be  mistress  here.  Ah  !  my 
poor  hair, — you  need  not  pull  it  so  hard." 

"Be  quiet,  then,"  said  Ellinor,  half  laugh- 
ing, and  wholly  blushing. 

"Trust  me,  I  have  not  been  in  love  myself 
without  learning  its  signs;  and  I  venture  to 
prophesy  that  within  six  months  you  will  come 
to  consult  me  whether  or  not — for  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question — you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  sac- 
rifice your  own  wishes  and  marry  Walter  Les- 
ter.   Ah  ! — gently,  gently  I    Nell  " 

5.-3:; 


"  Promise  to  be  quiet." 

"  I  will — I  will;  but  you  began  it." 

As  Ellinor  now  finished  her  task,  and  kissed 
her  sister's  forehead,  she  sighed  deeply. 

"  Happy  Walter  !  "  said  Madeline. 

"  I  was  not  sighing  for  Walter,  but  for 
you." 

"  For  me  ? — impossible  !  I  cannot  imagine 
any  part  of  my  future  life  that  can  cost  you 
a  sigh.  Ah,  that  1  were  more  worthy  of  my 
happiness  !  " 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Ellinor,  "  I  sighed  for 
myself; — I  sighed  to  think  we  should  so  soon 
be  parted,  and  that  the  continuance  of  your 
society  would  then  depend,  not  on  our  mutual 
love,  but  on  the  will  of  another." 

"  What,  Ellinar,  and  can  you  suppose  that 
Eugene, — my  Eugene,— would  not  welcome 
you  as  warmly  as  myself?  Ah,  you  misjudge 
him;  I  know  you  have  not  yet  perceived  how 
tender  a  heart  lies  beneath  al!  that  melancholy 
and  reserve." 

"I  feel,  indeed,"  said  Ellinor,  warmly,  "as 
if  it  were  impossible  that  one  whom  you  love 
should  not  be  all  that  is  good  and  noble:  yet 
if  this  reserve  of  his  should  increase,  as  is  at 
least  possible,  with  increasing  years;  if* our 
society  should  become  again,  as  it  once  was, 
distasteful  to  him,  should  I  not  lose  you, 
Madeline  ? " 

"But  his  reserve  cannot  increase:  do  you 
not  perceive  how  much  it  is  softened  already? 
Ah  !  be  assured  that  I  will  charm  it  away." 

"  But  what  is  the  cause  of  the  melancholy 
that  even  now,  at  times,  evidently  preys  upon 
him  ?    Has  he  never  revealed  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  merely  the  early  and  long  habit  of 
solitude  and  study,  Ellinor,"  replied  Madeline: 
"and  shall  I  own  to  you,  I  would  scarcely  wish 
//z^z/away  ?  His  tenderness  itself  seems  linked 
with  his  melancholy;  it  is  like  a  sad  but  gentle 
music,  that  brings  tears  into  our  eyes,  but  who 
would  change  it  for  gayer  airs  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  must  own,"  said  Ellinor,  reluc- 
tantly, "  that  I  no  longer  wonder  at  your  in- 
fatuation; I  can  no  longer  chide  you  as  I  once 
did:  there  is,  assuredly,  something  in  his  voice, 
his  look,  which  irresistibly  sinks  into  the  heart. 
And  there  are  moments  when,  what  with  his 
eyes  and  forehead,  his  countenance  seems  more 
beautiful,  more  impressive,  than  any  I  ever 
beheld.  Perhaps,  too,  for  you,  it  is  better  that 
your  lover  should  be  no  longer  in  the  first 
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flush  of  youth.  Your  nature  seems  to  require 
something  to  venerate  as  well  as  to  love.  And 
I  have  ever  observed  at  prayers,  that  you  seem 
more  especially  rapt  and  carried  beyond  your- 
self, in  those  passages  which  call  peculiarly 
for  worship  and  adoration." 

Yes,  dearest,"  said  Madeline,  fervently, 

1  own  that  Eugene  is  of  all  beings,  not  only 
of  all  whom  I  ever  knew  but  of  whom  I  ever 
dreamed,  or  imagined,  the  one  that  I  am  most 
fitted  to  love  and  to  appreciate.  His  wisdom, 
but,  more  than  that,  the  lofty  tenor  of  his 
mind,  calls  forth  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  my  own  nature.  I  feel  exalted  when  I 
listen  to  him; — and  yet,  how  gentle,  with  all 
that  nobleness  I  And  to  think  that  he  should 
descend  to  love  me,  and  so  to  love  me  !  It  is 
as  if  a  star  were  to  leave  its  sphere  I  " 

"  Hark  !  one  o'clock,"  said  Ellinor,  as  the 
deep  voice  of  the  clock  told  the  first  hour  of 
morning.  "  Heavens  !  how  much  louder  the 
winds  rave  I  And  how  the  heavy  sleet  drives 
against  the  window  !  Our  poor  watch  without  ! 
— but  you  may  be  sure  my  father  was  right, 
and  they  are  safe  at  home  by  this  time;  nor 
is  it  likelv,  I  should  think,  that  even  robbers 
would  be  abroad  in  such  weather  !  '* 

'•I  have  heard,"  said  Madeline,  ''that  rob- 
bers generally  choose  these  dark  stormy  nights 
for  their  designs;  but  I  confess  I  don't  feel 
much  alarm,  and  he  is  in  the  house.  Draw 
nearer  to  the  fire,  Ellinor;  is  it  not  pleasant 
to  see  how  serenely  it  burns,  while  the  storm 
howls  without  ?  It  is  like  my  Eugene's  soul, 
luminous  and  lone  amidst  the  roar  and  dark- 
ness of  this  unquiet  world  !  " 

"  There  spoke  himself,"  said  Ellinor,  smil- 
ing to  perceive  how  invariably  women;  who 
love,  imitate  the  tone  of  the  beloved  one.  And 
Madeline  felt  it,  and  smiled  too. 

*'  Hist  !"  said  Ellinor,  abru])tly;  "did  you 
not  hear  a  low,  grating  noise  below  ?  Ah  !  the 
winds  now  prevent  your  catching  the  sound; 
but  hush,  hush  !— the  wind  pauses, — there  it 
is  again  !  " 

"Yes,  I  hear  it,"  said  Madeline,  turning 
pale;  "it  seems  in  the  little  parlor;  a  con- 
tinued, harsh,  but  very  low,  noise.  Good 
heavens  !  it  seems  at  the  window  below." 

"  It  is  like  a  file,"  whispered  Ellinor;  "  per- 
haps " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Madeline,  suddenly 
rising;  "  it  is  a  file,  and  at  the  bars  my  father  j 


had  fixed  against  the  window  yesterday.  Let 
us  go  down  and  alarm  the  house." 

"No,  no;  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  be  so 
rash,"  cried  Ellinor,  losing  all  presence  of 
mind:  "hark  !  the  sound  ceases,  there  is  a 
louder  noise  below — and  steps.  Let  us  lock 
the  door." 

But  Madeline  was  of  that  fine  and  high  order 
of  spirit,  which  rises  in  proportion  to  danger, 
and  calming  her  sister  as  well  as  she  could, 
she  seized  the  light  with  a  steady  hand, 
opened  the  door,  and  (Ellinor  still  clinging  to 
her)  passed  the  landing-place,  and  hastened  to 
her  father's  room:  he  slept  at  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  staircase.  Aram's  chamber  was 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  house.  Before  she 
reached  the  door  of  Lester's  apartment,  the 
noise  below  grew  loud  and  distinct — a  scuffle 
— voices — curses — and  now — the  sound  of  a 
pistol  ! — in  a  minute  more  the  whole  house 
was  stirring.  Lester  in  his  night  robe,  his 
broad  sword  in  his  hand,  and  his  long  grey 
hair  floating  behind,  was  the  first  to  appear: 
the  servants,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
now  came  thronging  simultaneously  round; 
and  in  a  general  body,  Lester  several  paces  at 
their  head,  his  daughters  following  next  to 
him,  they  rushed  to  the  apartment  whence  the 
noise,  now  suddenly  stilled,  had  proceeded. 

The  window  was  opened,  evidently  by  force: 
an  instrument  like  a  wedge  was  fixed  in  the 
bureau  containing  Lester's  money,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  left  there,  as  if  the  person  using 
it  had  been  disturbed  before  the  design  for 
which  it  was  introduced  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  (the  only  evidence  of  life)  Aram 
stood,  dressed,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a 
pistol  in  his  left  hand,  a  sword  in  his  right;  a 
bludgeon  severed  in  two  lay  at  his  feet,  and  on 
the  floor  within  two  yards  of  him,  towards  the 
window,  drops  of  blood  yet  warm,  showed  that 
the  pistol  had  not  been  discharged  in  vain. 

"  And  is  it  you,  my  brave  friend,  whom  I 
have  to  thank  for  our  safety  ?  "  cried  Lester, 
in  great  emotion. 

"You,  Eugene?"  repeated  Madeline,  sink- 
ing on  his  breast. 

"  But  thanks  hereafter,"  continued  Lester; 
"  let  us  now  to  the  pursuit, — perhaps  the  villain 
may  have  perished  beneath  your  bullet  ?  " 

"  Ha  !  "  muttered  Aram,  who  had  hitherto 
seemed  unconscious  of  all  around  him;  so 
fixed  had  been  his  eye,  so  colorless  his  cheek, 
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so  motionless  his  posture.  Ha  !  say  you  so? 
— think  you  I  have  slain  him  ? — No,  it  cannot 
be — the  ball  did  not  slay;  I  saw  him  stagger; 
but  he  rallied — not  so  one  who  receives  a 
mortal  wound  ? — Ha  !  ha  I — there  is  blood, 
you  say:  that  is  true;  but  what  then  ? — it  is 
not  the  first  wound  that  kills;  you  must  strike 
again. — Pooh,  pooh  !  what  is  a  little  blood  ! " 

While  he  was  thus  muttering,  Lester  and 
the  more  active  of  the  servants  had  already 
sallied  through  the  window;  but  the  night  was 
so  mtenseiy  dark  that  they  could  not  see  a 
step  beyond  them.  Lester  returned,  therefore, 
in  a  few  moments;  and  met  Aram's  dark  eye 
fixed  upon  him  with  an  unutterable  expression 
of  anxiety. 

"  You  have  foiina  no  one  ?  "  said  he,  "  no 
•dying  man? — Ha! — well — well — well!  they 
must  both  have  escaped;  the  night  must  favor 
them." 

Do  you  fancy  the  villain  was  severely 
wounded  ?  " 

Not  so — I  trust  not  so;  he  seemed  able  to 

 But  stop — oh  God  I — stop  !  your  foot  is 

dabbling  in  blood — blood  shed  by  me^ — off ! 
off!" 

Lester  moved  aside  with  a  quick  abhorrence, 
as  he  saw  that  his  feet  were  indeed  smearing 
the  blood  over  the  polished  and  slippery  sur- 
face of  the  oak  boards,  and  in  moving  he  stum- 
bled against  a  dark  lantern  in  which  the  light 
still  burned,  and  which  the  robbers  in  their 
flight  had  left. 

Yes,"  said  Aram,  observing  it,  "  it  was  by 
that,  their  own  light,  that  I  saw  them — saw 
their  faces — and — and — (bursting  into  a  loud, 
wild  laugh)  they  were  both  strangers  !  " 

''Ah,  I  thought  so,  I  knew  so,"  said  Lester, 
plucking  the  instrument  from  the  bureau.  "  I 
knew  they  could  be  no  Grassdale  men.  What 
did  you  fancy  they  could  be  ?  But — bless 
me,  Madeline — what  ho  !  help  ! — Aram,  she 
has  fainted  at  your  feet  !  " 

And  it  was  indeed  true  and  remarkable  that 
so  utter  had  been  the  absorption  of  Aram's 
mind,  that  he  had  been  not  only  insensible 
to  the  entrance  of  Madeline,  but  even  uncon- 
scious that  she  had  thrown  herself  on  his 
breast.  And  she,  evercome  by  her  feelings, 
had  slid  to  the  ground  from  that  momentary 
resting-place,  in  a  swoon  which  Lester,  in  the 
general  tumult  and  confusion,  was  now  the  first 
to  perceive. 


At  this  exclamation,  at  the  sound  of  Mad- 
eline's name,  the  blood  rushed  back  from 
Aram's  heart,  where  it  had  gathered,  icy  and 
curdling;  and,  awakened  thoroughly  and  at 
once  to  himself,  he  knelt  down,  and  weaving 
his  arms  around  her,  supported  her  head  on 
his  breast,  and  called  upon  her  with  the  most 
passionate  and  moving  exclamations. 

But  when  the  faint  bloom  retinged  her  cheek, 
and  her  lips  stirred,  he  printed  a  long  kiss  on 
that  cheek — on  those  lips,  and  surrendered  his 
post  to  Ellinor;  who,  blushingly  gathering  the 
robe  over  the  beautiful  breast  from  which  it 
had  been  slightly  drawn,  now  entreated  all, 
save  the  women  of  the  house,  to  withdraw  till 
her  sister  was  restored. 

Lester,  eager  to  hear  what  his  guest  could 
relate,  therefore  took  Aram  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, where  the  particulars  were  briefly  told. 

Suspecting,  which  indeed  was  the  chief  rea- 
son that  excused  him  to  himself  in  yielding 
to  Madeline's  request,  that  the  men  Lester 
and  himself  had  encountered  in  their  evening 
walk  might  be  other  than  they  seemed,  and 
that  they  might  have  well  overheard  Les- 
ter's communication  as  to  the  sum  in  his 
house,  and  the  place  where  it  was  stored;  he 
had  not  undressed  himself,  but  kept  the  door 
of  his  room  open  to  listen  if  anything  stirred. 
The  keen  sense  of  hearing,  which  we  have  be- 
fore remarked  him  to  possess,  enabled  him  tu 
catch  the  sound  of  the  file  at  the  bars,  even 
before  Ellinor,  notwithstanding  the  distance  of 
his  own  chamber  from  the  place,  and  seizing 
the  sword  which  had  been  left  in  his  room 
(the  pistol  was  his  own),  he  had  descended  to 
the  room  below. 

"  What  I  "  said  Lester,  "  and  Tfrithout  a 
light?" 

The  darkness  is  familiar  to  me,"  said 
Aram.  "  I  could  walk  by  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice in  the  darkest  night  without  one  false 
step,  if  I  had  but  once  passed  it  before.  I 
did  not  gain  the  room,  however,  till  the  window 
had  been  forced;  and  by  the  light  of  a  dark 
lantern  which  one  of  them  held,  I  perceived 
two  men  standing  by  the  bureau — the  rest  you 
can  imagine;  my  victory  was  easy,  for  the 
bludgeon,  which  one  of  them  aimed  at  me, 
gave  way  at  once  to  the  edge  of  your  good 
sword,  and  my  pistol  delivered  me  of  the 
other. — There  ends  the  history." 

Lester  overwhelmed  him  with  thanks  and 
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praises,  but  Aram,  glad  to  escape  them,  hur- 
ried away  to  see  after  Madeline,  whom  he  now 
met  on  the  landing-place,  leaning  on  Ellinor's 
arm,  and  still  pale. 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he  for  one 
moment  pressed  passionately  to  his  lips,  but 
dropped  the  next,  with  an  altered  and  chilled 
air.  And  hastily  observing  that  he  would  not 
now  detain  her  from  a  rest  which  she  must  so 
much  require,  he  turned  away  and  descended 
the  stairs.  Some  of  the  servants  were  grouped 
around  the  place  of  encounter;  he  entered  the 
room  and  again  started  at  the  sight  of  the 
blood. 

"Bring  water,"  said  he,  fiercely;  "will  you 
let  the  stagnant  gore  ooze  and  rot  into  the 
boards,  to  startle  the  eye  and  still  the  heart 
with  its  filthy  and  unutterable  stain  ? — Water, 
I  say  !  water  !  " 

They  hurried  to  obey  him,  and  Lester  com- 
ing into  the  room  to  see  the  window  reclosed 
by  the  help  of  boards,  etc.,  found  the  student 
bending  over  the  servants  as  they  performed 
their  reluctant  task,  and  rating  them  with  a 
raised  and  harsh  voice  for  the  hastiness  with 
which  he  accused  them  of  seeking  to  slur  it 
over. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ARAM  ALONE  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. — HIS 
SOLILOQUY  AND  PROJECT. — SCENE  BETWEEN 
HIMSELF  AND  MADELINE. 

"  Luce  non  gratA.  furor; 
Trepidante  semper  corde,  non  mortis  metu 
Sed*  "—Seneca:  Octavia,  Act  I. 

The  two  men-servants  of  the  house  remained 
up  the  rest  of  the  night;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
morning  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  usual 
time  of  rising  in  the  fresh  shades  of  Grassdale, 
that  Madeline  and  Ellinor  became  visible; 
even  Lester  left  his  bed  an  hour  later  than  his 
wont;  and  knocking  at  Aram's  door,  found 
the  student  was  already  abroad,  while  it  was 
evident  that  his  bed  had  not  been  pressed 
during  the  whole  of  the  night.  Lester  de- 
scended into  the  garden,  and  was  there  met 
by  Peter  Dealtry  and  a  detachment  of  the 
band;  who,  as  common  sense  and  Lester  had 

*  I  live  a  life  of  wretchedness;  my  heart  perpetually 
tremblinjj,  nut  through  fear  of  death,  but  


predicted,  were  indeed,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  watch,  driven  to  their  respective  homes. 
They  were  now  seriously  concerned  for  their 
unmanliness,  which  they  passed  off  as  well  as 
they  could  upon  their  conviction  "  that  nobody 
at  Grassdale  could  ever  really  be  robbed;" 
and  promised,  with  sincere  contrition,  that 
they  would  be  most  excellent  guards  for  the 
future.  Peter  was,  in  sooth,  singularly  chop- 
fallen,  and  could  only  defend  himself  by  an 
incoherent  mutter;  from  which  the  Squire 
turned  somewhat  impatiently  when  he  heard, 
louder  than  the  rest,  the  words  "  seventy- 
seventh  psalm,  seventeenth  verse, — 

"  The  clouds  that  were  both  thick  and  black, 
Did  rain  full  plenteously." 

Leaving  the  squire  to  the  edification  of  the 
pious  host,  let  us  follow  the  steps  of  Aram, 
who  at  the  early  dawn  had  quitted  his  sleep- 
less chamber,  and  though  the  clouds  at  that 
time  still  poured  down  in  a  dull  and  heavy 
sleet,  wandered  away,  whither  he  neither  knew 
nor  heeded.  He  was  now  hurrying,  with  un- 
abated speed,  though  with  no  purposed  bourne 
or  object,  over  the  chain  of  mountains  that 
backed  the  green  and  lovely  valleys  among 
which  his  home  was  cast. 

"  Yes  !  "  said  he,  at  last  halting  abruptly, 
with  a  desperate  resolution  stamped  on  his  coun- 
tenance, "  yes  !  I  will  so  determine.  If,  after 
this  interview,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  command 
and  bind  Houseman's  perpetual  secrecy,  I 
will  surrender  Madeline  at  once.  She  has 
loved  me  generously  and  trustingly.  I  will 
not  link  her  life  with  one  that  may  be  called 
hence  in  any  hour,  and  to  so  dread  an  account. 
Neither  shall  the  gray  hairs  of  Lester  be 
brought,  with  the  sorrow  of  my  shame,  to  a 
dishonored  and  untimely  grave.  And  after 
the  outrage  of  last  night,  the  daring  outrage, 
how  can  I  calculate  on  the  safety  of  a  day  ? 
Though  Houseman  was  not  present,  though  I 
can  scarce  believe  he  kneiv  or  at  least  abetted 
the  attack,  yet  they  were  assuredly  of  his  gang: 
had  one  been  seized,  the  clue  might  have 
traced  to  his  detection — were  he  detected, 
what  should  I  have  to  dread?  No,  Madeline  I 
no;  not  while  this  sword  hangs  over  me  will  I 
subject  thee  to  share  the  horror  of  my  fate  !  " 

This  resolution,  which  was  certainly  gener- 
ous and  yet  no  more  than  honest,  Aram  had 
no    sooner  arrived  at,  than  he  dismissed*  at 
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once,  by  one  of  those  efforts  which  powerful 
minds  can  commands,  all  the  weak  and  vacil- 
lating thoughts  that  might  interfere  with  the 
sternness  of  his  determination.  He  seemed  to 
breathe  more  freely,  and  the  haggard  wanness 
of  his  brow  relaxed  at  least  from  the  workings 
that,  but  the  moment  before,  distorted  its 
wonted  serenity  with  a  maniac  wildness. 

He  now  pursued  his  desultory  way  with  a 
calmer  step. 

What  a  night !  "  said  he,  again  breaking 
into  the  low  murmur  in  which  he  was  accust- 
omed to  hold  commune  with  himself.  "  Had 
Houseman  been  one  of  the  ruffians  a  shot 
might  have  freed  me,  and  without  a  crime,  for 
ever;  and  till  the  light  flashed  on  their  brows 
I  thought  the  smaller  man  bore  his  aspect. 
Ha  !  out,  tempting  thought  !  out  on  thee  !  " 
he  cried  aloud,  and  stamping  with  his  foot; 
then  recalled  by  his  own  vehemence,  he  cast  a 
jealous  and  hurried  glance  round  him,  though 
at  that  moment  his  step  was  on  the  very 
height  of  the  mountains,  where  not  even  the 
solitary  shepherd,  save  in  search  of  some  more 
daring  straggler  of  the  flock,  ever  brushed 
the  dew  from  the  cragged,  yet  fragrant  soil. 

Yet,"  he  said,  in  a  lower  voice,  and  again 
sinking  into  the  sombre  depths  of  his  revery, 
"  It  is  a  tempting,  a  wondrously  tempting 
thought.  And  it  struck  athwart  me  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  when  this  hand  was  at  his  throat — 
a  tighter  strain,  another  moment,  and  Eugene 
Aram  had  not  had  an  enemy,  a  witness  against 
him  left  in  the  world.  Ha  !  are  the  dead  no 
foes  then  ?  are  the  dead  no  witnesses  ?  "  Here 
he  relapsed  into  utter  silence,  but  his  gestures 
continued  wild,  and  his  eyes  wandered  round, 
withablood-shot  and  unquiet  glare.  '^Enough," 
at  length  he  said  calmly:  and  with  the  manner 
of  one  '  who  lias  rolled  a  stone  from  his  heart ;^ 

Enough  !  I  will  not  so  sully  yourself;  unless 
all  other  hope  of  self-preservation  be  extinct. 
And  why  despond  ?  the  plan  I  have  thought  of 
seems  well-laid,  wise,  consummate  at  all  points. 
Let  me  consider  —  forfeited  the  moment 
he  re-enters  England  —  not  given  till  he 
has  left  it — paid  periodically,  and  of  such  ex- 
tent as  to  supply  his  wants,  preserve  him  from 
crime,  and  forbid  the  possibility  of  extorting 
more:  all  this  sounds  well;  and  if  not  feasible 
at  last,  why  farewell  Madeline,  and  I  myself 
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I  leave  this  land  for  ever.    Come  what  will  to 
j  me — death  in  its  vilest  shape — let  not  the 
i  stroke  fall  on  that  breast.    And  if  it  be,"  he 
,  continued,  his  face  lighting  up,     if  it  be,  as  it 
:  may  yet,  that  I  can  chain  this  hell-hound,  why, 
I  even  then,  the  instant  that  Madeline  is  mine  1 
I  will  fly  these  scenes;  I  will  seek  a  yet  obscurer 
I  and  remoter  corner  of  earth:  1  will  choose 
another  name — Fool  !  why  did  I  not  so  before  ? 
But  matters  it  ?    What  is  writ  is  writ.  Who 
can  struggle  with  the  invisible  and  giant  hand 
that  launched  the  world  itself  into  motion; 
and  at  whose  pre-decree  we  hold  the  dark 
boons  of  life  and  death  ?  " 

It  was  not  till  evening  that  Aram,  utterly 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  found  himself  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lester's  house.     The  sun 
had  only  broken  lorth  at  its  setting,  and  it 
now  glittered,  from  its  western  pyre,  over  the 
j  dripping  hedges,  and  spread  a  brief  but  magic 
'glow  along  the  rich  landscape  around;  the 
I  changing  woods  clad  in  the  thousand  dies  of 
i  autumn;  the  scattered  and  peaceful  cottages, 
with  their  long  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  up- 
ward, and  the  grey  and  venerable  walls  of  the 
manor-house,  with  the  church  hard  by,  and 
the  delicate  spire,  which,  mixing  itself  with 
heaven,  is  at  once  the  most  touching  and 
solemn  emblem  of  the  faith  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted.   It  vvas  a  Sabbath  eve;  and  from  the 
'  spot  on  which  Aram  stood,  he  might  discern 
i  many  a  rustic  train  trooping  slowly  up  the 
j  green  village  lane  towards  the  church;  and 
I  the  deep  bell  which  summoned  to  the  last 
I  service  of  the  day  now  swung  its  voice  far 
over  the  sunlit  and  tranquil  scene. 

But  it  was  not  the  setting  sun,  nor  the  au- 
tumnal landscape,  nor  the  voice  of  the  holy 
bell,  that  now  arrested  the  step  of  Aram.  At 
a  little  distance  before  him,  leaning  over  a 
'  gate,  and  seemingly  waiting  till  the  ceasing  of 
;  the  bell  should  announce  the  time  to  enter  the 
i  sacred  mansion,  he  beheld  the  figure  of  Made- 
I  line  Lester.    Her  head,  at  the  moment,  was 
I  averted  from  him,  as  if  she  were  looking  after 
j  EUinor  and  her  uncle,  who  were  in  the  church- 
yard among  a  little  group  of  their  homely 
neighbors;  and  he  was  half  in  doubt  whether 
to  shun   her  presence,  when  she  suddenly 
turned  round,  and,  seeing  him,  uttered  an  ex- 
I  clamation  of  joy.    It  was  now  too  late  for 
j  avoidance;  and  calling  to  his  aid  that  mastery 
I  over  his  features  which,  in  ordinary  times,  few 
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more  eminently  possessed,  he  approached  his 
beautiful  mistress  with  a  smile  as  serene,  if 
not  as  glowing,  as  her  own.  But  she  had 
already  opened  the  gate,  and  bounding  for- 
ward, met  him  half  way. 

"Ah,  truant,  truant,"  said  she;  ''the  whole 
day  absent,  without  inquiry  or  farewell  ! 
After  this,  when  shall  I  believe  that  thou 
really  lovest  me  ?  " 

But,"  continued  Madeline,  gazing  on  his 
countenance,  which  bore  witness,  in  its  present 
languor,  to  the  fierce  emotions  which  had  lately 
raged  within,  "  but,  heavens  !  dearest,  how 
pale  you  look;  you  are  fatigued;  give  me  your 
hand,  Eugene, — it  is  parched  and  dry.  Come 
into  the  house; — you  must  need  rest  and  re- 
freshment." 

I  am  better  here,  my  Madeline, — the  air 
and  the  sun  revive  me:  let  us  rest  by  the  stile 
yonder.  But  you  were  going  to  church,  and 
the  bell  has  ceased." 

"  I  could  attend,  I  fear,  little  to  the  prayers 
now,"  said  Madeline,  "  unless  you  feel  well 
enough,  and  will  come  to  church  with  me." 

"  To  church  !  "  said  Aram  with  a  half  shud- 
der. ''No;  my  thoughts  are  in  no  mood  for 
prayer." 

*•  Then  you  shall  give  your  thoughts  to  me, 
and  I,  in  return,  will  pray  for  you  before  I 
rest." 

And  so  saying,  Madeline,  with  her  usual 
innocent  frankness  of  manner,  wound  her  arm 
in  his,  and  they  walked  onwards  towards  the 
stile  Aram  had  pointed  out.  It  was  a  little 
rustic  stile,  with  chestnut-trees  hanging  over 
it  on  either  side.  It  stands  to  this  day,  and  I 
have  pleased  myself  with  finding  Walter  Les- 
ter's initials,  and  Madeline's  also,  with  the 
date  of  the  year,  carved  in  half-worn  letters  on 
the  wood,  probably  by  the  hand  of  the  former. 

They  now  rested  at  this  spot.  All  around 
them  was  still  and  solitary;  the  groups  of  peas- 
ants had  entered  the  church,  and  nothing  of  life, 
save  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  distant  fields,  or 
the  thrush  starting  from  the  wet  bushes,  was 
visible.  The  winds  were  lulled  to  rest,  and, 
though  somewhat  of  the  chill  of  autumn  floated 
on  the  air,  it  only  bore  a  balm  to  the  harassed 
brow  and  fevered  veins  of  the  student;  and 
Madeline  ! — she  felt  nothing  but  his  presence. 
It  was  exactly  what  we  picture  to  ourselves  of 
a  Sabbath  eve,  unutterably  serene  and  soft, 
and  borrowing  from  the  very  melancholy  of 


the  declining  year  an  impressive  yet  a  mild 
solemnity. 

There  are  seasons,  often  in  the  most  dark  or 
turbulent  periods  of  our  life,  when  (why,  we 
know  not)  we  are  suddenly  called  from  our- 
selves, by  the  remembrances  of  early  child- 
hood: something  touches  the  electric  chain,, 
and,  lo  !  a  host  of  shadowy  and  sweet  recollec- 
tions steal  upon  us.  The  wheel  rests,  the  oar 
is  suspended,  we  are  snatched  from  the  labor 
and  travail  of  present  life;  we  are  born  again, 
and  live  anew.  As  the  secret  page  in  which 
the  bharacters  once  written  seems  for  ever 
effaced,  but  which,  if  breathed,  upon,  gives 
them  again  into  view;  so  the  memory  can  re- 
vive the  images  invisible  for  years:  but  while 
we  gaze,  the  breath  recedes  from  the  surface, 
and  a  1  one  moment  so  vivid,  with  the  next 
moment  has  become  once  more  a  blank  ! 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  Aram,  "  but  often  as 
I  have  paused  at  this  spot,  and  gazed  upon 
this  landscape,  a  likeness  to  the  scenes  of  my 
childish  life,  which  it  now  seems  to  me  to 
present,  never  occurred  to  me  before.  Yes, 
yonder,  in  that  cottage,  with  the  sycamores 
in  front,  and  the  orchard  extending  behind, 
till  its  boundary,  as  we  now  stand,  seems  lost 
among  the  woodland,  I  could  fancy  that  I 
looked  upon  my  father's  home.  The  clump 
of  trees  that  lies  yonder  to  the  right  could 
cheat  me  readily  to  the  belief  that  I  saw  the 
little  grove,  in  which,  enamoured  with  the  first 
passion  of  study,  I  was  wont  to  pore  over  the 
thrice-read  book  through  the  long  summer 
days; — a  boy — a  thoughtful  boy;  yet,  oh,  how 
happy  !  What  worlds  appeared  then  to  me  to 
open  in  every  page  !  how  exhaustless  I  thought 
the  treasures  and  the  hopes  of  life  !  and  beau- 
tiful on  the  mountain  tops  seemed  to  me  the 
steps  of  Knowledge  !  I  did  not  dream  of  all 
that  the  musing  and  lonely  passion  that  I 
nursed  was  to  entail  upon  me.  There,  in  the 
clefts  of  the  valley,  on  the  ridges  of  the  hill, 
or  by  the  fragrant  course  of  the  stream,  I 
began  already  to  win  its  history  from  the 
herb  or  flower;  I  saw  nothing,  that  I  did  not 
long  to  unravel  its  secrets;  all  that  the  earth 
nourished  ministered  to  one  desire; — and  what 
of  low  or  sordid  did  there  mingle  with  that 
desire  ?  The  petty  avarice,  the  mean  ambi- 
tion, the  debasing  love,  even  the  heat,  the 
anger,  the  fickleness,  the  caprice  of  other 
men,  did  they  allure  or  bow  down  my  nature 
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from  its  steep  and  solitary  eyrie  ?  I  lived  but 
to  feed  my  mind;  wisdom  was  my  thirst  my 
dream,  my  aliment,  my  sole  fount  and  sus- 
tenance of  life.  And  have  I  not  sown  the 
wind  and  reaped  the  whirlwind  ?  The  glory 
of  my  youth  is  gone,  my  veins  are  chilled  my 
frame  is  bowed,  my  heart  is  gnawed  with 
cares,  my  nerves  are  unstrung  as  a  loosened 
i)Ow:  and  what,  after  all,  is  my  gain?  Oh, 
God  !  what  is  my  gain  ?  " 

Eugene,  dear,  dear  Eugene  !  "  murmured 
Madeline  soothingly,  and  wrestling  with  her 
tears,  "  is  not  your  gain  great  'i  is  it  not  tri- 
umph that  you  stand,  while  yet  young,  almost 
alone  in  the  world,  for  success  in  all  that  you 
have  attempted  ? " 

"  And  what,"  exclaimed  Aram,  breaking 
in  upon  her,  "  what  is  this  world  which  we 
ransack  but  a  stupendous  charnel-house  ? 
Everything  that  we  deem  most  lovely,  ask 
its  origin  ? — Decay  !  When  we  rifle  nature, 
and  collect  wisdom,  are  we  not  like  the  hags 
of  old,  culling  simples  from  the  rank  grave, 
and  extracting  sorceries  from  the  rotting  bones 
of  the  dead  ?  Everything  around  us  is  fathered 
by  corruption,  battened  by  corruption,  and  into 
corruption  returns  at  last.  Corruption  is  at 
once  the  womb  and  grave  of  Nature,  and  the 
very  beauty  on  which  we  gaze, — the  cloud,  and 
the  tree,  and  the  swarming  waters, — all  are 
one  vast  panorama  of  death  !  But  it  did  not 
always  seem  to  me  thus;  and  even  now  I  speak 
with  a  heated  pulse  and  a  dizzy  brain.  Come, 
Madeline,  let  us  change  the  theme." 

And  dismissing  at  once  from  his  language, 
and  perhaps,  as  he  proceeded,  also  from  his 
mind,  all  of  its  former  gloom,  except  such  as 
might  shade,  but  not  embitter,  the  natural 
tenderness  of  remembrance,  Aram  now  related, 
with  that  vividness  of  diction,  which,  though 
we  feel  we  can  very  inadequately  convey  its 
effect,  characterized  his  conversation,  and  gave 
something  of  poetic  interest  to  all  he  uttered, 
those  reminiscences  which  belong  to  childhood, 
and  which  all  of  us  take  delight  to  hear  from 
the  lips  of  one  we  love 


It  was  while  on  this  theme  that  the  lights 
which  the  deepening  twilight  had  now  made 
necessary  became  visible  in  the  churchy 
streaming  afar  through  the  oriel  window,  and 
brightening  the  dark  firs  that  overshadowed 
the  graves  around:  and  just  at  that  moment 
the  organ  (a  gift  from  a  rich  rector,  and  the 
boast  of  the  neighboring  country),  stole  upon 
the  silence  with  its  swelling  and  solemn  note. 
There  was  something  in  the  strain  of  this  sud- 
den music  that  was  so  kindred  with  the  holy 
I  .  .  ^ 

I  repose  of  the  scene, — chimed  so  exactly  to 

the  chord  now  vibrating  in  Aram's  mind,  that 
it  struck  upon  him  at  once  with  an  irresistible 
power.  He  paused  abruptly  "  as  if  an  an- 
gel spoke  ! "  That  sound,  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  express  sacred  and  unearthly 
emotion,  none  who  have  ever  mourned  or 
I  sinned  can  hear,  at  an  unlooked-for  moment, 
without  a  certain  sentiment  that  either  sub- 
dues, or  elevates,  or  awes.  But  he, — he  was 
a  boy  once  . more  ! — he  was  again  in  the  village 
church  of  his  native  place:  his  father,  with 
his  silver  hair,  stood  again  beside  him;  there 
was  his  mother,  pointing  to  him  the  holy 
verse;  there  the  half-arch,  half-reverent  face 
of  his  little  sister  (she  died  young  !), — there 
the  upward  eye  and  hushed  countenance  of 
the  preacher  who  had  first  raised  his  mind  to 
knowledge,  and  suppled  its  food, — all,  all 
lived,  moved,  breathed,  again  before  him,  all, 
as  when  he  was  young  and  guiltless,  and  at 
peace;  hope  and  the  future  one  word  ! 

He  bowed  his  head  lower  and  lower;  the 
hardness  and  hypocrises  of  pride,  the  sense  of 
danger  and  of  horror,  that,  in  agitating,  still 
;  supported,  the  mind  of  this  resolute  and  schem- 
I  ing  man,  at  once  foresook  him.  Madeline  felt 
his  tears  drop  fast  and  burning  on  her  hand, 
and  the  next  moment,  overcome  by  the  relief 
it  afforded  to  a  heart  preyed  upon  by  fiery  and 
dread  secrets,  which  it  could  not  reveal,  and  a 
frame  exhausted  by  the  long  and  extreme  ten- 
sion of  all  its  powers  he  laid  his  head  upon 
that  faithful  bosom,  and  wept  aloud. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ARAM's  secret  expedition. — A   SCENE  WORTHY 

THE   ACTORS.  ARAM'S  ADDRESS  AND  POWERS 

OF  PERSUASION  OR  HYPOCRISY. — THEIR  RE- 
SULT.— A  FEARFUL  NIGHT.  —  ARAM's  SOLI- 
TARY   RIDE    HOMEWARD.  WHOM    HE  MEETS 

BY  THE  WAY,    AND   WHAT   HE  SEES. 

"  ^Lji  f>c-th.  Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead. 

*  *  *  * 

Donalbain.  Our  separated  fortune 

Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer. 

*  *  *  ■){■ 

Old  Man.    Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange." 

—Macbeth. 

•*  And  you  must  really  go  to  to 
pay  your  importuuate  creditor  this  very  eve- 
ning ?  Sunday  is  a  bad  day  for  such  matters: 
but  as  you  pay  him  by  an  order,  it  does  not 
much  signify;  and  I  can  well  understand  your 
impatience  to  feel  relieved  from  the  debt.  But 
it  is  already  late;  and  if  it  must  be  so,  you  had 
better  start." 

"True,"  said  Aram,  to  the  above  remark  of 
Lester's,  as  the  two  stood  together  without  the 
door;  "but  do  you  feel  quite  secure  and 
guarded  against  any  renewed  attack?" 

"  Why,  unless  they  bring  a  regiment,  yes  ! 
I  have  put  a  body  of  our  patrol  on  a  service 
where  they  can  scarce  be  inefficient,  viz.,  I 
have  stationed  them  in  the  house  instead  of 
without;  and  I  shall  myself  bear  them  com- 
pany through  the  greater  part  of  the  night; 
to-morrow  I  shall  remove  all  that  I  possess  of 
value  to  *  ^  *  *  (the  county  town)  including 
those  unlucky  guineas,  which  you  will  not  ease 
me  of." 

"  The  Ol  der  you  have  kindly  given  me  will 
amply  satisfy  my  purpose,"  answered  Aram. 
"  And  so  there  has  been  no  clue  to  these  rob- 
beries discovered  throughout  the  day  !  " 

"None:  to-morrow,  the  magistrates  are  to 
meet  at  *  *  *,  and  concert  measures:  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  but  that  we  should  de- 
tect the  villians  in  a  few  days,  viz.  if  they  re- 
main in  these  parts.  I  hope  to  heaven  you 
will  not  meet  them  this  evening." 

I  shall  go  well  armed,"  answered  Aram, 
"  and  the  horse  you  lend  me  is  fleet  and  strong. 
And  now  farewell  for  the  present.  I  shall 
probably  not  return  to  Grassdale  this  night  or 
if  I  do,  it  will  be  at  so  late  an  hour,  that  I 


shall  seek  my  own  domicile  without  disturt). 
ing  you." 

"  No,  no;  you  had  better  remain  in  the 
town,  and  not  return  till  morning,"  said  the 
squire.  "  And  now  let  us  come  to  the  sta- 
bles. ' 

To  obviate  all  chance  of  suspicion  as  to  the 
real  place  of  his  destination,  Aram  deliberately 
rode  to  the  town  he  had  mentioned,  as  the  one 
in  which  his  pretended  creditor  expected  him. 
He  put  up  at  an  inn,  walked  forth  as  if  to  visit 
some  one  in  the  town,  returned,  remounted, 
and  by  a  circuitous  route  came  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  place  in  which  he  was  to  meet 
Houseman:  then  turning  into  a  long  and  dense 
chain  of  wood,  he  fastened  his  horse  to  a  tree, 
and  looking  to  the  priming  of  his  pistols,  which 
he  carried  under  his  riding  cloak,  proceeded  to 
the  spot  on  foot. 

The  night  was  still,  and  not  wholly  dark; 
for  the  clouds  lay  scattered  though  dense,  and 
suffered  many  stars  to  gleam  through  the  heavy 
air;  the  moon  herself  was  abroad,  but  on  her 
decline,  and  looked  forth  with  a  wan  and  sad- 
dened aspect  as  she  travelled  from  cloud  to 
cloud.  It  has  been  the  necessary  course  of 
our  narrative,  to  portray  Aram  more  often  in 
his  weaker  moinents  than,  to  give  an  exact 
notion  of  his  character,  we  could  have  alto- 
gether wished;  but  whenever  he  stood  in  the 
actual  presence  of  danger,  his  whole  soul  was 
in  arms  to  cope  with  it  worthily:  courage,  sa- 
gacity, even  cunning,  all  awakened  to  the  en- 
counter; and  the  mind  which  his  life  had  so 
austerely  cultivated  repaid  him  in  the  urgent 
season  with  its  acute  address  and  unswerving 
hardihood.  The  Devil's  Crag,  as  it  was  popu- 
larly called,  was  a  spot  consecrated  by  many 
a  wild  tradition,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
wholly  out  of  character  with  the  dark  thread 
of  this  tale,  did  the  rapidity  of  our  narrative 
allow  us  to  relate  them. 

The  same  stream  which  lent  so  soft  an  at- 
traction to  the  valleys  of  Grassdale  here  assumed 
a  different  character;  broad,  black,  and  rushing, 
it  whirled  along  a  course,  overhung  by  shagged 
and  abrupt  banks.  On  the  opposite  side  to 
that  by  which  Aram  now  pursued  his  path,  an, 
almost  perpendicular  mountain  was  covered  with 
gigantic  pine  and  fir,  that  might  have  reminded 
a  German  wanderer  of  the  darkest  recesses  of 
the  Hartz:  and  seemed,  indeed,  no  unworthy 
haunt  for  the  weird  huntsman  or  the  forest 
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fiend.  Over  this  wood  the  moon  now  shim- j  one  streak  a-down  the  giant  cataract  the  stars 
mered,  with  the  pale  and  feeble  light  we  have  j  were  reflected;  and  this  long  train  of  broken 
already  described;  and  only  threw  into  a  more  j  light  glittered  preternaturally  forth  through  the 
sombre  shade  the  motionless  and  gloomy  fo- 1  rugged  crags  and  sombre  verdure,  that  wrapped 
liage.  Of  all  the  offspring  of  the  forest,  the  |  either  side  of  the  waterfall  in  utter  and  rayless 
fir  bears,  perhaps,  the  most  saddening  and  des- :  gloom. 

date  aspect.  Its  long  branches,  without  abso-  !  Nothing  could  exceed  the  forlorn  and  ter- 
lute  leaf  or  blossom;  its  dead,  dark,  eternal  i  rific  grandeur  of  the  spot;  the  roar  of  the 
hue,  which  the  wintei  seems  to  wither  not,  nor  !  waters  supplied  to  the  ear  what  the  night  for- 
the  spring  to  revive,  have  I  know  not  what  of  ;  bade  to  the  eye.  Incessant  and  eternal  they 
a  mystic  and  unnatural  life.  Around  all  wood-  \  thundered  down  into  the  gulf;  and  then  shoot- 
land,  there  is  that  horror  unibarum*  which  !  ing  over  that  fearful  basin,  and  forming  an- 
becomes  more  solemn  and  awful  amidst  the  other,  but  a  mimic  fall,  dashed  on,  till  they 
silence  and  depth  of  night:  but  this  is  yet  i  were  opposed  by  the  sullen  and  abrupt  crag 
more  especially  the  caharacteristic  of  that  below;  and  besieging  its  base  with  a  renewed 
sullen  evergreen.  Perhaps,  too,  this  effect  is  ,  roar,  sent  their  foamy  and  angry  spray  half 
increased  by  the  sterile  and  dreary  soil  on  I  w^ay  up  the  hoar  ascent. 

which,  when  in  groves,  it  is  generally  found; !  At  this  stern  and  dreary  spot,  well  suited  for 
and  its  very  hardiness,  the  very  pertinacity  I  such  conferences  as  Aram  and  Houseman 
with  which  it  draws  its  strange  unfluctuating  '  alone  could  hold;  and  which,  whatever  was  the 
life,  from  the  sternest  wastes  and  most  reluct-  |  original  secret  that  linked  the  two  men  thus 
ant  strata,  enhance,  unconsciously,  the  unwel- !  strangely,  seemed  of  necesssity  to  partake  of 

a  desperate  and  lawless  character,  with  danger 
for  its  main  topic,  and  death  itself  for  its  col- 
oring, Aram  now  paused,  and  with  an  eye  ac- 
customed to  the  darkness,  looked  around  for 
his  companion. 

He  did  not  wait  long:  from  the  profound 
shadow  that  girded  the  space  immediately 
around  the  fall,  Houseman  emerged  and 
joined  the  student.  The  stunning  noise  of  the 
cataract  in  the  place  where  they  met,  forbade, 
any  attempt  to  converse;  and  they  walked  on 
by  the  course  of  the  stream,  to  gain  a  spot  less 
in  reach  of  the  deafening  shout  of  the  moun- 
tain giant  as  he  rushed  with  his  banded  waters 
upon  the  valley  like  a  foe. 

It  was  noticeable  that  as  they  proceeded,  Aram 
walked  on  with  an  unsuspicious  and  careless 
demeanor;  but  Houseman  pointing  out  the  way 
with  his  hand,  not  leading  it,  kept  a  little  be- 
hind Aram,  and  watched  his  motions  with  a 
vigilant  and  wary  eye.  The  student,  who  had 
diverged  from  the  path  at  Houseman's  direc- 


come  effect  it  is  calculated  to  create  upon  the 
mind.  At  this  place,  too,  the  waters  that 
dashed  beneath  gave  yet  additional  wildness 
to  the  rank  verdure  of  the  wood,  and  contribu- 
ted, by  their  rushing  darkness  partially  broken 
by  the  stars,  and  the  hoarse  roar  of  their 
chafed  course,  a  yet  more  grim  and  savage 
sublimity  to  the  scene. 

Winding  a  narrow  path  (for  the  whole  coun- 
try was  as  familiar  as  a  garden  to  his  foot- 
step), that  led  through  the  tall  wet  herbage, 
almost  along  the  perilous  brink  of  the  stream, 
Aram  was  now  aware,  by  the  increased  and 
deafening  sound  of  the  waters,  that  the  ap- 
pointed spot  was  nearly  gained;  and  presently 
the  glimmering  and  imperfect  light  of  the  skies 
revealed  the  dim  shape  of  a  gigantic  rock,  that 
rose  abruptly  from  the  middle  of  the  stream; 
and,  which,  rude,  barren,  vast,  as  it  really  was, 
seemed  now,  by  the  uncertainty  of  night,  like 
some  monstrous  and  deformed  creature  of  the 
waters  suddenly  emerging  from  their  vexed 
and  dreary  depths.  This  was  the  far-famed  l  tion,  now  paused  at  a  place  where  the  matted 
Crag,  which  had  borrowed  from  tradition  its  |  bushes  seemed  to  forbid  any  farther  progress; 
evil  and  ominous  name.    And  now,  the  stream  |  and  said,  for  the  first  time  breaking  the  silence. 


bending  round  with  a  broad  and  sudden  swoop 
showed  at  a  little  distance,  ghostly  and  indis- 
tinct through  the  darkness,  the  mighty  Water- 
fall, whose  roar  had  been  his  guide.    Only  in 


Shadowy  horror. 


"We  cannot  proceed;  shall  this  be  the  place 
of  our  conference  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Houseman,  "  we  had  better 
pierce  the  bushes.  I  know  the  way,  but  will 
not  lead  it." 

"  And  wherefore  ?  " 
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"  The  mark  of  your  gripe  is  still  on  my 
throat,"  replied  Houseman,  significantly:  "you 
know  as  well  as  I,  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
have  a  friend  lagging  behind." 

"  Let  us  rest  here,  then,"  said  Aram,  calmly, 
the  darkness  veiling  any  alteration  of  his  coun- 
tenance, which  his  comrade's  suspicion  might 
have  created. 

"Yet  it  were  much  better,"  said  House- 
man, tloubtingly,  "  could  we  gain  the  cave 
below." 

"The  cave  I  "  said  Aram,  starting,  as  if  the 
word  had  a  sound  of  fear 

"  Ay,  ay:  but  not  St.  Robert's,"  said  House- 
mam;  and  the  grin  of  his  teeth  was  visible 
through  the  dulness  of  the  shade.  "But 
come,  give  me  your  hand,  and  I  will  venture 
to  conduct  you  through  the  thicket: — that  is 
your  left  hand,"  observed  Houseman,  with  a 
sharp  and  angry  suspicion  in  his  tone;  "give 
me  the  right." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  Aram,  in  a  subdued, 
yet  meaning  voice,  that  seemed  to  come  from 
his  heart;  and  thrilled,  for  an  instant,  to  the 
bones  of  him  who  heard  it;  "as  you  will; 
but  for  fourteen  years  I  have  not  given  this 
right  hand,  in  pledge  of  fellowship,  to  living 
man ;  you  alone  deserve  the  courtesy — there  !  " 

Houseman  hesitated  before  he  took  the 
hand  now  extended  to  him. 

"  Pshaw  I  "  said  he  as  if  indignant  at  him- 
self; "what  scruples  at  a  shadow!  Come" 
(grasping  the  hand)  "that's  well— so,  so:  now 
we  are  in  the  thicket— tread  firm — this  way — 
hold,"  continued  Houseman,  under  his  hreath, 
as  suspicion  anew  seemed  to  cross  him; 
"  hold  !  we  can  see  each  other's  face  not  even 
dimly  now:  but  in  this  hand,  ?ny  right  is  free, 
and  I  have  a  knife  that  has  done  good  service 
ere  this;  and  if  I  do  but  suspect  that  you  are 
about  to  play  me  false,  I  bury  it  in  your 
heart.    Do  you  heed  me  ?  " 

"Fool  !  "  said  Aram,  scornfully,  "I  should 
dread  you  dead  yet  more  than  living." 

Houseman  made  no  answer;  but  continued 
to  grope  on  through  the  path  in  the  thicket, 
which  he  evidently  knew  well;  though  even  in 
daylight,  so  thick  were  the  trees,  and  so  art- 
fully had  their  boughs  been  left  to  cover  the 
track,  no  path  could  have  l)een  discovered  by 
one  unacquainted  with  the  clue. 

They  had  now  walked  on  for  some  minutes, 
and  of  late  their  steps  had  been  threading  a 


j  rugged,  and  somewhat  precipitous  descent; 
j  all  this  while  the  pulse  of  the  hand  Houseman, 
j  held,  beat  with  as  steadfast  and  calm  a  throb,, 
*  as  in  the  most  quiet  mood  of  learned  medita- 
tion;  although  Aram  could  not  but  be  con- 
scious that  a  mere  accident,  a  slip  of  the  foot,, 
an  entanglement  in  the  briars,  might  awaken 
the  irritable  fears  of  his  ruffian  comrade,  and 
bring  the  knife  to  his  breast.  But  this  was. 
not  that  form  of  death  that  could  shake  the 
nerves  of  Aram;  nor,  though  arming  his  whole, 
soul  to  ward  off  one  danger,  was  he  well  sensi- 
ble of  another,  that  might  have  seemed  equally 
near  and  probable,  to  a  less  collected  and  en- 
ergetic nature.  Houseman  now  halted,  again, 
put  aside  the  boughs,  proceeded  a  few  steps, 
and  by  a  certain  dampness  and  oppression  in 
the  air,  Aram  rightly  conjectured  himself  in 
the  cavern  Houseman  had  spoken  of. 

"We  are  landed  now,"  said  Houseman: 
"  but  wait,  I  will  strike  a  light.  I  do  not  love-- 
darkness,  even  with  another  sort  of  companion 
than  the  one  I  have  now  the  honor  to  enter- 
tain !  " 

In  a  few  moments  a  light  was  produced, 
and  placed  aloft  on  a  crag  in  the  cavern;  but 
the  ray  it  gave  was  feeble  and  dull,  and  left 
all,  beyond  the  immediate  spot  in  which  they 
stood,  in  a  darkness  little  less  Cimmerian  than 
before. 

"'Fore  Gad,  it  is  cold,"  said  Houseman, 
shivering;  "  but  I  have  taken  care,  you  see,  tO' 
provide  for  a  friend's  comfort."  So  saying, 
he  approached  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks  and 
leaves,  piled  at  one  corner  of  the  cave,  applied 
the  light  to  the  fuel,  and  presently  the  fire 
rose  crackling,  breaking  into  a  thousand 
sparks,  and  freeing  itself  gradually  from  the 
clouds  of  smoke  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 
It  now  mounted  into  a  ruddy  and  cheering 
flame,  and  the  warm  glow  played  picturesquely 
upon  the  grey  sides  of  the  cavern,  which  was 
of  a  rugged  shape,  and  small  dimensions,  and 
cast  its  reddening  light  over  the  forms  of  the 
two  men. 

Houseman  stood  close  to  the  flame,  spread- 
ing his  hands  over  it,  and  a  sort  of  grim  com- 
placency stealing  along  features  singularly 
ill-favored  and  sinister  in  their  expression,  as 
he  felt  the  animal  luxury  of  the  warmth. 

Across  his  middle  was  a  broad  leathern 
belt,  containing  a  brace  of  large  horse-pistols, 
and  the  knife,  or  rather  dagger,  with  which  he 
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had  menaced  Aram — an  instrument  sharpened 
on  both  sides,  and  nearly  a  foot  in  length. 
Altogether  what  with  his  muscular  breadth  of 
figure,  his  hard  and  rugged  features,  his  wea- 
pons, and  a  certain  reckless,  bravo  air  which 
indescribably  marked  his  attitude  and  bearing, 
it  was  not  well  possible  to  imagine  a  fitter  habi- 
tant for  that  grim  cave,  or  one  from  whom  men 
of  peace,  like  Eugene  Aram,  might  have  seemed 
to  derive  more  reasonable  cause  of  alarm. 

The  scholar  stood  at  a  little  distance,  wait- 
ing till  his  companion  was  entirely  prepared 
for  the  conference,  and  his  pale  and  lofty 
features,  hushed  in  their  usual  deep,  but  at 
such  a  moment  almost  preternatural,  repose. 
He  stood  leaning  with  folded  arms  against  the 
rude  wall;  the  light  reflected  upon  his  dark 
garments,  with  the  graceful  riding  cloak  of  the 
day  half  falling  from  his  shoulder,  and  reveal- 
ing also  the  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  the  sword 
which,  though  commonly  w^orn  at  that  time  by 
all  pretending  to  superiority  above  the  lower 
and  trading  orders,  Aram  usually  waived  as  a 
distinction,  but  now  carried  as  a  defence.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  ruffian  form  of  his  com- 
panion and  the  delicate  and  chiselled  beauty 
of  the  student's  features,  with  their  air  of 
mournful  intelligence  and  serene  command, 
and  the  slender,  though  nervous  symmetry  of 
his  frame. 

"  Houseman,"  said  Aram,  now  advancing, 
as  his  comrade  turned  his  face  from  the  flame 
towards  him;  "  before  we  enter  on  the  main 
subject  of  our  proposed  commune,  tell  me, 
were  you  engaged  \\\  the  attempt  last  night 
upon  Lester's  house  ?  " 

"  By  the  fiend,  no  !"  answered  Houseman; 
Nor  did  I  learn  it  till  this  morning:  it  was  un- 
premediated  till  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time, 
by  the  two  fools  who  alone  planned  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  myself  and  the  greater  part  of 
our  little  band  were  engaged  some  miles  off^ 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Two — our 
general  spies,  — had  been,  of  their  own  accord, 
into  your  neighborhood,  to  reconnoitre.  They 
marked  Lester's  house  during  the  day,  and 
gathered  from  unsuspected  inquiry  in  the  vil- 
lage, for  they  were  dressed  as  mere  country 
clowns,  several  particulars  which  induced  them 
to  think  the  House  contained  what  might  re- 
pay the  trouble  of  breaking  into  it.  And 
walking   along   the   fields,   they  overheard 


Uhe  good  master  of  the  house  teil  one  of 
his  neighbors  of  a  large  sum  at  home;  nay, 
even  describe  the  place  where  it  was  kept: 
that  determined  them; — they  feared  that  the 
sum  might  be  removed  the  next  day;  they 
had  noted  the  house  sufficiently  to  profit  by 
the  description  given:  they  determined,  then, 
of  themselves,  for  it  was  too  late  to  reckon 
on  our  assistance,  to  break  into  the  room  in 
which  the  money  was  kept — though  from  the 
aroused  vigilance  of  the  frightened  hamlet 
and  the  force  within  the  house,  they  resolved 
to  attempt  no  further  booty.  They  reckoned 
on  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  to  prevent  their  being  heard  or 
seen:  they  were  mistaken — the  house  was 
alarmed,  they  were  no  sooner  in  the  luckless 
room,  than  " 

"  Well,  I  know  the  rest.  Was  the  one 
wounded  dangerously  hurt  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  will  recover — he  will  recover;  our 
men  are  no  chickens.  But  I  own  I  thought  it 
natural  that  you  might  suspect  me  of  sharing 
in  the  attack;  and  though,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, I  do  not  love  you,  I  have  no  wish  to  em- 
broil matters  so  far  as  an  outrage  on  the  house 
of  your  father-in-law  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  do; — at  all  events,  while  the  gate  to 
an  amicable  compromise  between  us  in  still 
open." 

"  I  am  satisfied  on  this  head,"  said  Aram, 
"  and  I  can  now  treat  with  you  in  a  spirit  of 
I  less  distrustful  precaution  than  before.  I  tell 
you.  Houseman,  that  the  terms  are  no  longer 
at  your  control;  you  must  leave  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  that  forthwith,  or  you  inevit- 
ably perish.  The  whole  population  is  alarmed, 
and  the  most  vigilant  of  the  London  police 
have  been  already  sent  for.  Life  is  sweet  to 
you,  as  to  us  all,  and  I  cannot  imagine  you  so 
mad  as  to  incur,  not  the  risk,  but  the  certainty, 
of  losing  it.  You  can  no  longer,  therefore, 
hold  the  threat  of  your  presence  over  my 
head.  Besides,  were  you  able  to  do  so,  I  at 
least  have  the  power,  which  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten,  of  freeing  myself  from  it.  Am  I 
chained  to  yonder  valleys  ?  Have  I  not  the 
facility  of  quitting  them  at  any  moment  I 
will  ?  of  seeking  a  hiding-place  which  might 
baffle,  not  only  your  vigilance  to  discover  me, 
but  that  of  the  law  ?  True,  my  approaching 
marriage  puts  some  clog  upon  my  wing;  but 
you  know  that  I,  of  all  men,  am  not  likely  to 
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be  the  slave  of  jjassion.  And  what  ties  are 
strong-  enough  to  arrest  the  steps  of  him  who 
flies  from  a  fearful  death  ?  Am  1  using  soph- 
istry here,  Houseman  ?  Have  I  not  reason 
on  my  side  ?  " 

What  you  say  is  true  enough,"  said  House- 
man, reluctantly;  ^' I  do  not  gainsay  it.  But 
1  know  you  have  not  sought  me,  in  this  spot, 
and  at  this  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  denying 
my  claims:  the  desire  of  compromise  alone 
can  have  brought  you  hither." 

"  You  speak  well,"  said  Aram,  preserving 
the  admirable  coolness  of  his  manner;  and 
continuing  the  deep  and  sagacious  hypocrisy 
by  which  he  sought  to  baffle  the  dogged 
covetousnes  and  keen  sense  of  interest  with 
which  he  had  to  contend.  "  It  is  not  easy  for 
either  of  us  to  deceive  the  other.  We  are 
men,  whose  perception  a  life  of  danger  has 
sharpened  upon  all  points;  I  speak  to  you 
frankly,  for  disguise  is  unavailing.  Though 
I  can  fly  from  your  reach, — though  I  can  de- 
sert my  present  home  and  my  intended  bride, 
— I  would  fain  think  I  have  free  and  secure 
choice  to  preserve  that  exact  path  and  scene 
of  life  which  I  have  chalked  out  for  myself:  I 
would  fain  be  rid  of  all  apprehension  from 
you.  There  are  two  ways  only  by  which 
this  security  can  be  won:  the  first  is  through 
your  death; — nay,  start  not,  nor  put  your  hand 
on  your  pistol;  you  have  not  now  cause  to  fear 
me.  Had  I  chosen  the  method  of  escape,  I 
could  have  effected  it  long  since:  when  months 
you  slept  under  my  roof, — ay,  s/ept, — 
what  should  have  hindered  me  from  stabbing 
you  during  the  slumber? 

*'  Two  nights  since,  when  my  l)lood  was  up, 
and  the  fury  upon  me,  what  should  have  pre- 
vented me  tightening  the  grasp  that  you  so 
resent,  and  laying  you  breathless  at  my  feet  ? 
Nay,  now,  though  you  keep  your  eye  fixed  on 
my  motions,  and  your  hand  upon  your  weapon, 
you  would  be  no  match  for  a  desperate  and 
resolved  man,  who  might  as  well  perish  in  con- 
flict with  you  as  by  the  protracted  accomplish- 
ment of  your  threats.  Your  ball  might  fail  — 
(even  now  I  see  your  hand  trem])les) — mine, 
//I  so  will  it,  is  certain.  No,  Houseman,  it 
would  be  as  vain  for  your  eye  to  scan  the  dark 
pool  into  whose  breast  yon  cataract  ca.sts  its 
waters,  as  for  your  intellect  to  pierce  the 
depths  of  my  mind  and  motives.  Your  mur- 
der, though  in  self-defence,  would  lay  a  weight 


upon  my  soul,  which  would  sink  it  for  ever:  I 
should  see,  in  your  death,  new  chances  of  de- 
tection spread  themselves  before  me:  the  ter- 
rors of  the  dead  are  not  to  be  bought  or  awed 
into  silence;  I  should  pass  from  one  peril  into 
another;  and  the  law's  dread  vengeance  might 
fall  upon  me,  through  the  last  peril,  even  yet 
more  surely  than  through  the  first.  Be  com- 
posed, then,  on  this  point !  From  my  hand, 
unless  you  urge  it  madly  upon  yourself,  you 
are  wholly  safe.  Let  us  turn  to  my  second 
method  of  attaining  security.  It  lies,  not  in 
your  momentary  cessation  from  persecutions; 
not  in  your  absence  from  this  spot  alone;  you 
must  quit  the  country — you  must  never  return 
to  it — your  home  must  be  cast,  and  your  very 
grave  dug,  in  a  foreign  soil.  Are  you  pre- 
pared for  this  ?  If  not,  I  can  say  no  more; 
and  I  again  cast  myself  passive  into  the  arms 
of  fate." 

You  ask,"  said  Houseman,  whose  fears 
were  allayed  by  Aram's  address,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  his  dissolute  and  desperate 
nature  was  subdued  and  tamed  in  spite  of  him- 
self, by  th3  very  composure  of  the  loftier  mind 
with  which  it  was  brought  in  contact: — -"you 
ask,"  said  he,  "  no  trifling  favor  of  a  man — to 
desert  his  country  for  ever;  but  I  am  no 
dreamer,  that  I  should  love  one  spot  better 
than  another.  I  might,  perhaps,  prefer  a  for- 
eign clime,  as  the  safer  and  the  freer  from  old 
recollections,  if  I  could  live  in  it  as  a  man  who 
loves  the  relish  of  life  should  do.  Show  me 
the  advantages  I  am  to  gain  by  exile,  and 
farewell  to  the  pale  cliffs  of  England  forever  I" 
"Your  demand  is  just,"  answered  Aram. 
"  Listen,  then.  I  am  willing  to  coin  all  my 
poor  wealth,  save  alone  the  barest  pittance 
wherewith  to  sustain  life;  nay,  more,  I  am  pre- 
pared also  to  melt  down  the  whole  of  my  pos- 
sible expectations  from  others,  into  the  form 
of  an  annuity  to  yourself.  But  mark,  it  will 
be  taken  out  of  my  hands,  so  that  you  can 
have  no  power  over  me  to  alter  the  conditions 
with  which  it  will  be  saddled.  It  will  be  so 
vested  that  it  shall  commence  the  moment  you 
touch  a  foreign  clime;  and  wholly  and  for  ever 
cease  the  moment  you  set  foot  on  any  part  of 
English  ground;  or,  mark  also,  at  the  moment 
of  my  death.  I  shall  then  know  that  no 
further  hope  from  me  can  induce  you  to  risk 
this  income;  for,  as  I  shall  have  spent  my  all 
in  attaining  it,  you  cannot  even  meditate  the 
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design  of  extorting  more.  I  shall  know  that 
you  will  not  menace  my  life;  for  my  death 
would  be  the  destruction  of  your  fortunes. 
We  shall  live  thus  separate  and  secure  from 
each  other;  you  will  have  only  cause  to  hope 
for  my  safety;  and  I  shall  have  no  reason  to 
shudder  at  your  pursuits.  It  is  true,  that  one 
source  of  fear  might  exist  for  me  still — namely, 
that  in  dying  you  should  enjoy  the  fruitless 
vengeance  of  crnninating  me.  But  this  chance 
I  must  patiently  endure;  you,  if  older,  are 
more  robust  and  hardy  than  myself — your  life 
will  probably  be  longer  than  mine;  and,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  why  should  we  destroy  one 
another?  I  will  solemnly  swear  to  respect 
your  secret  at  my  death-bed;  why  not  on  your 
part,  T  say  not  swear,  but  resolve  to  respect 
mine  ?  We  cannot  love  one  another;  but  why 
hate  with  a  gratuitous  and  demon  vengeance  ? 
No,  Houseman,  however  circumstances  may 
have  darkened  or  steeled  your  heart,  it  is 
touched  with  humanity  yet:  you  will  owe  to 
me  the  bread  of  a  secure  and  easy  existence — 
you  will  feel  that  I  have  stripped  myself,  even 
to  penury,  to  purchase  the  comforts  I  cheer- 
fully resign  to  you — you  will  remember  that, 
instead  of  the  sacrifices  enjoined  by  this  alter- 
native, I  might  have  sought  only  to  counteract 
your  threats,  by  attempting  a  life  that  you 
strove  to  make  a  snare  and  torture  to  my  own. 
You  will  remember  this;  and  you  will  not  grudge 
me  the  austere  and  gloomy  solitude  in  which 
I  seek  to  forget,  or  the  one  solace  with  which 
I,  perhaps  vainly,  endeavor  to  cheer  my  pas- 
sage to  a  quiet  grave.  No,  Houseman,  no; 
dislike,  hate,  menace  me  as  you  will,  I  still 
feel  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  dread  the  mere 
wantonness  of  your  revenge." 

These  words,  aided  by  a  tone  of  voice,  and 
an  expression  of  countenance  that  gave  them 
perhaps  their  chief  effect,  took  even  the  hard- 
ened nature  of  Houseman  by  surprise:  he  was 
affected  by  an  emotion  which  he  could  not 
have  believed  it  possible  the  man  who  till  then 
had  galled  him  by  the  humbling  sense  of  in- 
feriority could  have  created.  He  extended  his 
hand  to  Aram. 

"  By  ,"  he    exclaimed,  with  an  oath 

which  we  spare  the  reader;  "  you  are  right  ! 
you  have  made  me  as  helpless  in  your  hands 
as  an  infant.  I  accept  your  offer — if  I  were 
to  refuse  it,  I  should  be  driven  to  the  same 
courses  T  now  pursue.    But  look  you;  T  know 


not  what  may  be  the  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nuity you  can  raise.  I  shall  not,  however, 
require  more  than  will  satisfy  my  wants;  which, 
if  not  so  scanty  as  your  own,  are  not  at  least 
very  extravagant  or  very  refined.  As  for  the 
rest,  if  there  be  any  surplus,  in  God's  name 
keep  it  for  yourself,  and  rest  assured  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  shall  be  molested 
no  more." 

"No,  Houseman,"  said  Aram,  with  a  half 
smile,  "  you  shall  have  all  I  first  mentioned ;  that 
is,  all  beyond  what  nature  craves,  honorably 
and  fully.  Man's  best  resolutions  are  weak:  if 
you  knew  I  possessed  aught  to  spare,  a  fancied 
v\'ant,  a  momentary  extravagance,  might  tempt 
you  to  demand  it.  Let  us  put  ourselves  be- 
yond the  possible  reach  of  temptation.  But 
do  not  flatter  yourself  by  the  hope  that  the  in- 
come will  be  magnificent.  My  own  annuity  is 
but  trifling,  and  the  half  of  the  dowry  I  expect 
from  my  future  father-in-law  is  all  that  I  can 
at  present  obtain.  The  whole  of  that  drowry 
is  insignificant  as  a  sum.  But  if  this  does  not 
suffice  for  you,  I  must  beg  or  borrow  else- 
where." 

"  This,  after  all,  is  a  pleasanter  way  of  set- 
tling business,"  said  Houseman,  "  than  by 
threats  and  anger.  And  now  I  will  tell  you  ex- 
actly the  sum  on  which,  if  I  could  receive  it 
yearly,  I  could  live  without  looking  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  law  for  more — on  which  I  could 
cheerfully  renounce  England,  and  commence 
'  the  honest  man.'  But  then,  hark  you,  I  must 
have  half  settled  on  my  little  daughter." 

"What!  have  you  a  child?"  said  Aram, 
eagerly,  and  well  pleased  to  find  an  additional 
security  for  his  own  safety. 

"  Ay,  a  little  girl — my  only  one — in  her 
eight  year.  She  lives  with  her  grandmother, 
for  she  is  motherless;  and  that  girl  must  not 
be  left  quite  destitute  should  I  be  summoned 
hence  before  my  time.  Some  twelve  years 
hence — as  poor  Jane  promises  to  be  pretty — 
she  may  be  married  off  my  hands;  but  her 
childhood  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  chances 
of  beggary  or  shame." 

"  Doubtless  not,  doubtless  not.  Who  shall 
say  now  that  we  ever  outlive  feeling  ?  "  said 
Aram.  "  Half  the  annuity  shall  be  settled 
upon  her,  should  she  survive  you;  but  on  the 
same  condition,  ceasing  when  I  die,  or  the  in- 
stant of  your  return  to  England.  And  now, 
name  the  sum  that  you  deem  sufficing." 
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"  Why,"  said  Houseman,  counting  on  his 

fingers,  and  muttering,  ''twenty  fifty — wine 

and  the  creature  cheap  abroad — humph  !  a 
hundred  tor  living,  and  half  as  much  for  pleas- 
ure. Come,  Aram,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  per  annum,  English  money,  will  do 
for  a  foreign  life — you  see  I  am  easily  satis- 
fied." 

''  Be  it  so,"  said  Aram;  ''I  will  engage,  by 
one  means  or  another,  to  obtain  what  you  ask. 
For  this  purpose  I  shall  set  out  for  London 
to  morrow;  I  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  seeing 
the  necessary  settlement  made  as  we  have 
specified.  But,  meanwhile,  you  must  engage 
to  leave  this  neighborhood,  and,  if  possible, 
cause  your  comrades  to  do  the  same;  although 
you  will  not  hesitate,  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
safety,  immediately  to  separate  from  them." 

"  Now  that  we  are  on  good  terms,"  replied 
Houseman,  ''I  will  not  scruple  to  oblige  you 
in  these  particulars.  My  comrades  intend  to 
quit  the  country  before  to-morrow;  nay,  half 
are  already  gone:  by  daybreak  I  myself  will 
be  some  miles  hence,  and  separated  from  each 
of  them.  Let  us  meet  in  London  after  the 
business  is  completed,  and  there  conclude  our 
last  interview  on  earth." 

"  What  will  be  your  address  ?  " 

"  In  Lambeth  there  is  a  narrow  alley  that 
leads  to  the  water-side,  called  Peveril  Lane. 
The  last  house  to  the  right,  towards  the  river, 
is  my  usual  lodging;  a  safe  resting-place  at 
all  times,  and  for  all  men." 

''There  then  will  I  seek  you.  And  now, 
Houseman,  fare  you  well  I  As  you  remember 
your  word  to  me.  may  life  flow  smooth  for 
your  child." 

"  Eugene  Aram,"  said  Houseman,  "  there 
is  about  you  something  against  which  the 
fiercer  devil  within  me  would  rise  in  vain.  I 
have  read  that  the  tiger  can  be  awed  by  the  hu- 
man eye,  and  you  compel  me  into  submission 
by  a  spell  equally  unaccountable.  You  are  a 
singular  man,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  riddle  how 
we  could  ever  have  been  thus  connected;  or 
how — but  we  will  not  rip  up  the  past,  it  is  an 
ugly  sight,  and  the  fire  is  just  out.  Those 
stories  do  not  do  for  the  dark.  But  to  return; 
— were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  my  child,  you 
might  depend  upon  me  now;  better,  too,  an 
arrangement  of  this  sort,  than  if  I  had  a  larger 
sum  in  hand  which  I  might  be  tempted  to  fling 
aw.'iv.         -n  ^ooV'nc!-  ''o'-  more,  run  my  neck 


into  a  halter,  and  leave  poor  Jane  upon  charity. 
But  come,  it  is  almost  dark  again,  and  no 
doubt  you  wish  to  be  stirring:  stay,  I  will  lead 
you  back,  and  put  you  on  the  right  track,  lest 
you  stumble  on  my  friends." 

"  Is  this  cavern  one  of  their  haunts  ?  "  said 
Aram. 

"Sometimes;  but  they  sleep  the  other  side 
of  the  Devil's  Crag  to  night.  Nothing  like 
a  change  of  quarters  for  longevity — eh  ?  " 

"  And  they  easily  spare  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  it  be  only  on  rare  occasions,  and 
on  the  plea  of  family  business.  Now  then, 
your  hand,  as  before.  'Sdeath  !  how  it  rains  ! 
— lightning  too  ! — I  could  look  with  less  fear 
on  a  naked  sword  than  those  red,  forked, 
blinding  flashes. — Hark  !  thunder  !  " 

The  night  had  now,  indeed,  suddenly 
changed  its  aspect:  the  rain  decended  in  tor- 
rents, even  more  impetuously  than  on  the 
former  night,  while  the  thunder  burst  over 
their  very  heads,  as  they  wound  upward  through 
the  brake.  With  every  instant  the  lightning, 
darting  through  the  riven  chasm  of  the  black- 
ness that  seemed  suspended  as  in  a  solid  sub- 
stance above,  brightened  the  whole  heaven  in- 
to one  livid  and  terrific  flame,  and  showed  to 
the  two  men  the  faces  of  each  other,  rendered 
deathlike  and  ghastly  by  the  glare.  House- 
man was  evidently  affected  by  the  fear  that 
sometimes  seizes  even  the  sturdiest  criminals, 
when  exposed  to  those  more  fearful  phenom- 
ena of  the  heavens,  which  seem  to  humble  in- 
to nothing  the  power  and  the  wrath  of  man. 
His  teeth  chattered,  and  he  muttered  broken 
words  about  the  peril  of  wandering  near  trees 
when  the  lightning  was  of  that  forked  char- 
acter, quickening  his  pace  at  every  sentence, 
and  sometimes  interrupting  himself  with  an 
ejaculation,  half  oath,  half  prayer,  or  a  con- 
gratulation that  the  rain  at  least  diminished 
the  danger. 

They  soon  cleared  the  thicket,  and  a  few 
minutes  brought  them  once  more  to  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  and  the  increased  roar  of  the 
cataract.  No  earthly  scene,  perhaps,  could 
surpass  the  appalling  sublimity  of  that  which 
they  beheld;— every  instant  the  lightning, 
which  became  more  and  more  frequent,  con- 
verting the  black  waters  into  billows  of  living 
fire,  or  wreathing  itself  in  lurid  spires  around 
the  huge  crag  that  now  rose  in  sight;  and 
again,  as  the  thunder  rolled  onward,  darting 
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its  vain  fury  upon  the  rushing  cataract  and  the 
tortured  breast  of  the  gulf  that  raved  below. 
And  the  sounds  that  filled  the  air  were  even 
more  fraught  with  terror  and  menace  than  the 
•scene; — the  waving,  the  groans,  the  crash  of 
the  pines  on  the  hill,  the  impetuous  force  of 
the  rain  upon  the  whirling  river,  and  the  ever- 
lasting roar  of  the  cataract,  answered  anon  by 
the  yet  more  awful  voice  that  burst  above  it 
from  the  clouds. 

They  haJted  while  yet  sufficiently  distant 
-from  the  cataract  to  be 'heard  by  each  other. 

My  path,"  said  Aram,  as  the  lightning  now 
paused  upon  the  scene,  and  seemed  literally  to 
wrap  in  a  lurid  shroud  the  dark  figure  of  the 
student,  as  he  stood,  with  his  hand  calmly 
raised,  and  his  cheek  pale,  but  dauntless  and 
composed, — "  my  path  now  lies  yonder:  in  a 
week  we  shall  meet  again." 

Bv  the  fiend,"  said  Houseman,  shudderinji, 
I  would  not,  for  a  full  hundred,  ride  alone 
through  the  moor  you  will  pass  I  There 
stands  a  gibbet  by  the  road,  on  which  a  parri- 
^cidewas  hanged  in  chains.  Pray  Heaven  this 
night  be  no  omen  of  the  success  of  our  pres- 
ent compact  !  " 

"  A  steady  heart,  Houseman,"  answered 
Aram,  striking  into  the  separate  path,  "  is  its 
■own  omen." 

The  student  soon  gained  the  spot  in  which 
he  had  left  his  horse;  the  animal  had  not  at- 
tempted to  break  the  bridle,  but  stood  trem- 
bling from  limb  to  limb,  and  testified  by  a 
quick  short  neigh  the  satisfaction  with  which 
it  hailed  the  approach  of  its  master,  and  found 
itself  no  longer  alone. 

Aram  remounted,  and  hastened  once  more 
into  the  main  road.  He  scarcely  felt  the  rain, 
though  the  fierce  wind  drove  it  right  against 
his  path;  he  scarcely  marked  the  lightning, 
though,  at  times,  it  seemed  to  dart  it  arrows 
on  his  very  form:  his  heart  was  absorbed  in 
the  success  of  his  schemes. 

"  Let  the  storm  without  howl  on,"  thought 
he,  that  within  hath  a  respite  at  last.  Amidst 
the  winds  and  rains  I  can  breathe  more  free- 
ly than  I  have  done  on  the  smoothest  sum- 
mer day.  By  the  charm  of  a  deeper  mind 
and  a  subtler  tongue,  I  have  conquered 
this  desperate  foe;  I  have  silenced  this  invet- 
erate spy:  and.  Heaven  be  praised,  he  too  has 
human  ties;  and  by  those  ties  I  hold  him  ! 
Now,  then,  I  hasten  to  London— I  arrange 


'  this  annuity — see  that  the  law  tightens  every 
cord  of  the  compact;  and  when  all  is  done, 
and  this  dangerous  man  fairly  departed  on  his 
!  exile,  1  return  to  Madeline,  and  devote  to  her 
I  a  life  no  longer  the  vassal  of  accident  and  the 
I  hour.    But  I  have  been  taus^ht  caution.  Secure 
as  my  own  prudence  may  have  made  me  from 
I  farther  apprehension  of  Houseman,  I  will  yet 
!  place  myself  7C'/io/fy  beyond  his  power:  I  will 
;  still  consummate  my  former  purpose,  adopt  a 
new  name,  and  seek  a  new  retreat:  Madeline 
I  may  not  know  the  real  cause;  but  this  brain 
I  is  not  barren  of  excuse.    Ah  !  "  as  drawing 
I  his  cloak  closer  round  him,  he  felt  the  purse 
}  hid  within  his  breast  which  contained  the  order 
I  he  had  obtained  from  Lester, — ''ah  I  this  will 
I  now  add  its  quota  to  purchase,  not  a  mo- 
I  mentary  relief,  but  the  stipend  of  perpetual 
silence.    I  have  passed  through  the  ordeal 
easier  than  I  had  hoped  for.    Had  the  devil 
at  his  heart  been  more  difficult  to  lay,  so  neces- 
sary is  his  absence,  that  I  must  have  purchased 
it  at  any  cost.    Courage,  Eugene  Aram  I  thy 
mind,  for  which  thou  hast  lived,  and  for  which 
thou  hast  hazarded  thy  soul — if  soul  and  mind 
be  distinct  from  each  other — thy  mind  can 
support  thee  yet  through  every  peril:  not  till 
I  thou  art  stricken  into  idiotcy  shall  thou  behold 
I  thyself  defenceless.    How  cheerfully,"  mut- 
j  tered  he,  after  a  momentary  pause, — "  how 
I  cheerfully,  for  safety,  and  to  breathe  with  a 
quiet  heart  the  air  of  Madeline's  presence, 
shall  I  rid  myself  of  all  save  enough  to  defy 
want.    And  want  can  never  noii'  come  to  me, 
as  of  old.    He  who  knows  the  sources  of  every 
science  from  which  wealth  is  wrought,  holds 
even  wealth  at  his  will." 

Breaking  at  every  interval  into  these  solilo- 
I  quies,  Aram  continued  to  breast  the  storm  un- 
j  til  he  had  won  half  his  journey,  and  had  come 
j  upon  a  long  and  bleak  moor,  which  was  the 
!  entrance  to  that  beautiful  line  of  country  in 
I  which  the  valleys  around  Grassdale  are  em- 
I  bosomed:  faster  and  faster  came  the  rain;  and 
I  though  the  thunder-clouds  were  now  behind, 
{ they  yet  followed  loweringly,  in  their  black 
I  array,  the  path  of  the  lonely  horseman. 
I     But  now  he  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  making 
towards  him:  he  drew  his  horse  on  one  side  of 
the  road,  and  at  that  instant,  a  broad  flash  of 
lightning  illumining  the  space  around,  he  be- 
held four  horsemen  speeding  along  at  a  rapid 
gallop:   they  were    armed,  and  conversing 
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loudly — their  oaths  were  heard  jarringly  and 
distinctly  amidst  all  the  more  solemn  and  ter- 
rific sounds  of  the  night.  They  came  on, 
sweeping  by  the  student,  whose  hand  was  on. 
his  pistol,  for  he  recognized  •  in  one  of  the 
riders  the  man  who  had  escaped  unwounded 
from  Lester's  house.  He  and  his  comrades 
were  evidently,  then,  Houseman's  desperate 
associates:  and  they,  too,  though  they  were 
borne  too  rapidly  by  Aram  to  be  able  to  rein 
in  their  horses  on  the  spot,  had  seen  the  soli- 
tary traveller,  and  already  wheeled  round,  and 
called  upon  him  to  halt  ! 

The  lightning  was  again  gone,  and  the  dark- 
ness snatched  the  robbers,  and  their  intended 
victim,  from  the  sight  of  each  other.  But 
Aram  had  not  lost  a  moment;  fast  fled  his 
horse  across  the  moor,  and  when,  with  the 
next  flash,  he  looked  back,  he  saw  the  ruffians. 


j  unwilling  even  for  booty  to  encounter  the 
horrors  of  the  night,  had  followed  him  but  a 
tew  paces,  and  again  turned  round;  still  he 
.  dashed  on,  and  had  now  nearly  passed  the 
moor;  the  thunder  rolled  fainter  and  fainter 
from  behind,  and  the  lightning  only  broke 
forth  at  prolonged  intervals,  when  suddenly, 
after  a  pause  of  unusual  duration,  it  brought 
the  whole  scene  into  a  light,  if  less  intolerable, 
even  more  livid  than  before.  The  horse,  that 
had  hitherto  sped  on  without  start  or  stumble,^ 
now  recoiled  in  abrupt  affright;  and  the  horse- 
man, looking  up  at  the  cause,  beheld  the  gib- 
bet, of  which  Houseman  had  spoken,  imme- 
diately fronting  his  path,  with  its  ghastly  ten- 
ant waving  to  and  fro,  as  the  winds  rattled 
through  the  parched  and  arid  bones;  and  the 
inexpressible  grin  of  the  skull  fixed,  as  \n 
mockery,  upon  his  countenance. 
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ITPAEINO'H.    ©apce.  ZwTrupicoi',  yAu/cepui'  tcko?.  ov  Aeyw  a<o(^ta 
rOPrn.    Ai<r0a»'€Tat  to  ^p€'<f)o?,  ^at  Ta»'  JTOTviav 

0EOKP. 

The  Venus,  not  the  vulgar  1    Propitiate  the  divinity,  terming  her  the  Uranian.— 

***•)(•  * 

Praxinoe.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Zopyrion,  dear  child;  I  do  not  speak  of  thy  father. 
GoRGO.    The  boy  comprehends,  by  Proserpino. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN  WHICH   WE   RETURN  TO  WALTER. — HIS  DEBT 
OF  GRATITUDE  TO  MR.  PERTINAX  FILLGRAVE. 

 THE    corporal's    ADVICE,   AND  THE  COR 

PORAL'S  VICTORY. 

'  Let  a  physician  be  ever  so  excellent,  there  will  be 
those  that  censure  him," — Gil  Bias. 

We  left  Walter  in  a  situation  of  that  critical 
nature,  that  it  would  be  inhuman  to  delay  our 
return  to  him  any  longer.  The  blow  by  which 
he  had  been  felled  stunned  him  for  an  instant; 
but  his  frame  was  of  no  common  strength 
and  hardihood,  and  the  imminent  peril  in  which 
he  was  placed  served  to  recall  him  from  the 
momentary  insensibility.  On  recovering  him- 
self, he  felt  that  the  ruffians  were  dragging 
him  towards  the  hedge,  and  the  thought  flashed 
upon  him  that  their  object  was  murder. 
Nerved  by  this  idea,  he  collected  his  strength, 
and  suddenly  wresting  himself  from  the  grasp 
of  one  of  the  ruffians  who  had  seized  him  by 
the  collar,  he  had  already  gained  his  knee, 
and  now  his  feet,  when  a  second  blow  once 
more  deprived  him  of  sense. 

When  a  dim  and  struggling  consciousness 
recurred  to  him,  he  found  that  the  villains 
had  dragged  him  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hedge  and  were  deliberately  robbing  him. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  renewing  an  useless] 
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and  dangerous  struggle,  when  one  of  the 
ruffians  said, — 

I  think  he  stirs.  I  had  better  draw  my 
knife  across  his  throat." 

Pooh,  no  !  "  replied  another  voice;  "  never 
kill  if  it  can  be  helped:  trust  me  'tis  an  ugly 
thing  to  think  of  afterwards.  Besides,  what 
use  is  it  ?  A  robbery  in  these  parts  is  done 
and  forgotten;  but  a  murder  rouses  the  whole 
country." 

"  Damnation  man  !  why,  the  deed's  done 
already:  he's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail." 

"  Dead  !  "  said  the  other,  in  a  startled 
voice;  "No,  no  !"  and  leaning  down,  the  ruf- 
fian placed  his  hand  on  Walter's  heart.  The 
unfortunate  traveller  felt  his  flesh  creep  as  the 
hand  touched  him,  but  prudently  abstained 
from  motion  or  exclamation.  He  thought, 
however,  as  with  dizzy  and  half-shut  eyes  he 
caught  the  shadowy  and  dusk  outline  of  the 
face  that  bent  over  him,  so  closely  that  he 
felt  the  breath  of  its  lips,  that  it  was  a  face  he 
he  had  seen  before;  and  as  the  man  now  rose, 
and  the  wan  light  of  the  skies  gave  a  some- 
what clearer  view  of  his  features,  the  supposi- 
tion was  heightened,  though  not  absolutely 
confirmed.  But  Walter  had  no  farther  power 
to  observe  his  plunderers:  again  his  brain 
reeled;  the  dark  trees,  the  grim  shadows  of 
human  forms,  swam  before  his  glazing  eye;^ 
and  he  sunk  once  more  into  a  profound  insenr 
sibility. 
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Meanwhile,  the  doughty  curf-ioral  had,  at 
the  6rst  sight  of  his  master's  fall,  halted  ab- 
ruptly at  the  spot  to  which  his  steed  had  carried 
him;  and  coming  rapidly  to  the  conclusion  that 
three  men  were  best  encountered  at  a  distance, 
he  fired  his  two  pistols,  and  without  staying  to 
see  if  they  took  effect,  which,  indeed,  they  did 
not,  galloped  down  the  precipitous  hill  with  as 
much  depatch  as  if  it  had  been  the  last  stage 
to  "  Lunnun." 

"  My  poor  yoiuig  master  !  "  muttered  he. 
"  But  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the 
chief  part  of  the  money's  in  the  saddle-bags 
any  how;  and  so,  messieurs  thieves,  you're 
bit — baugh  !  " 

The  corporal  was  not  long  in  reaching  the 
town,  and  alarming  the  loungers  at  the  inn- 
door.  A  posse  comitatiis  was  soon  formed; 
and,  armed  as  if  they  were  to  have  encoun- 
tered all  the  robbers  between  Hounslow  and 
and  the  Appennine,  a  band  of  heroes,  with  the 
corporal,  who  had  first  deliberately  reloaded 
his  pistols,  at  their  head,  set  off  to  succor  "the 
poor  gentleman  what  was  already  murdered." 

They  had  not  got  far  before  they  found 
Walter's  horse,  whieh  had  luckily  broke  from 
the  robbers,  and  was  now  quietly  regaling  him- 
self on  a  patch  of  grass  by  the  road-side. 
"  He  can  get  his  supper,  the  beast  I  "  grunted 
the  corporal,  thinking  of  his  own;  and  bade 
one  of  the  party  try  to  catch  the  animal,  which, 
however,  would  have  declined  all  such  proffers, 
had  not  a  long  neigh  of  recognition  from  the 
Roman  nose  of  the  corporal's  steed,  striking 
familiarly  on  the  straggler's  ear,  called  it 
forthwith  to  the  corporal's  side;  and  (while 
the  two  chargers  exchanged  greeting)  the  cor- 
poral seized  its  rein. 

When  they  came  to  the  spot  from  which  the 
robbers  had  made  their  sally,  all  was  still  and 
tranquil;  no  Walter  was  to  be  seen:  the  cor- 
poral cautiously  dismounted,  and  searched 
about  with  as  much  minuteness  as  if  he  were 
looking  for  a  pin;  but  the  host  of  the  inn  at 
which  the  travellers  had  dined  the  day  before, 
stumbled  at  once  on  the  right  track.  Gouts 
of  blood  on  the  white  chalky  soil  directed  him 
to  the  hedge,  and  creeping  through  a  small 
and  recent  gap,  he  discovered  the  yet  breath- 
ing body  of  the  young  traveller. 

Walter  was  now  conducted  with  much  care 
to  the  inn;  a  surgeon  was  already  in  attend- 
ance; for  having  heard  that  a  gentleman  had 


been  murdered  without  his  knowledge,  Mr, 
Pertinax  Fillgrave  had  rushed  from  his  house, 
and  placed  himself  on  the  road,  that  the  poor 
creature  might  not,  at  least,  be  buried  without 
his  assistance.  So  eager  was  he  to  begin,  that 
he  scarce  suffered  the  unfortunate  Walter  to 
be  taken  within,  before  he  whipped  out  his  in- 
struments, and  set  to  work  with  the  smack  of 
an  aviateur. 

Although  the  surgeon  declared  his  patient 
to  be  in  the  greatest  possible  danger,  the 
sagacious  corporal,  who  thought  himself  more 
privileged  to  know  about  wounds  than  any 
man  of  peace,  by  profession,  however  destruc- 
tive by  practice,  could  possibly  be,  had  him- 
self examined  those  his  master  had  received, 
before  he  went  down  to  taste  his  long-delayed 
supper;  and  he  now  confidently  assured  the 
landlord  and  the  rest  of  the  good  company  in 
the  kitchen,  that  the  blows  on  the  head  had 
been  mere  flea-bites,  and  that  his  master 
would  be  as  well  as  ever  in  a  week  at  the 
farthest. 

And,  indeed,  when  Walter  the  very  next 
morning  woke  from  the  stupor,  rather  than 
sleep,  he  had  undergone,  he  felt  himself  sur- 
prisingly better  than  the  surgeon,  producing 
his  probe,  hastened  to  assure  him  he  possibly 
could  be. 

By  the  help  of  Mr.  Pertinax  Fillgrave, 
Walter  was  detained  several  days  in  the  town; 
nor  is  it  wholly  improbable,  but  that  for  the 
dexterity  of  the  corporal,  he  might  be  in  the 
town  to  this  day;  not,  indeed,  in  the  comfort- 
able shelter  of  the  old-fashioned  inn,  but  in 
the  colder  quarters  of  a  certain  green  spot,  in 
which,  despite  of  its  rural  attractions,  few  per- 
sons are  willing  to  fix  a  permanent  habita- 
tion. 

Luckily,  however,  one  evening,  the  corporal, 
who  had  been,  to  say  truth,  very  regular  in  his 
attendance  on  his  master;  for,  bating  the  self- 
ishness consequent,  perhaps,  on  his  knowledge 
of  the  world,  Jacob  Bunting  w^as  a  good- 
natured  man  on  the  whole,  and  liked  his 
master  as  well  as  he  did  any  thing,  always 
excepting  Jacobina  and  board-wages;  one 
evening,  we  say,  the  corporal,  coming  into 
Walter's  apartment,  found  him  sitting  up  in 
his  bed,  with  a  very  melancholy  and  dejected 
expression  of  countenance. 

"  And  well,  sir,  what  does  the  doctor  say  ?  " 
asked  the  corporal,  drawing  aside  the  curtains. 
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"Ah!  Bunting',  I  fancy  it's  ail  over  with 
me  !  " 

*'  The  Lortl  forbid,  sir  !  You're  a-jesting, 
surely  ? " 

"Jesting!  my  good  fellow:  ah!  just  get 
me  that  phial." 

"  The  filthy  stuff  !  "  said  the  corporal,  with 
a  wry  face.  "  Well,  sir,  if  I  had  had  the  dress- 
ing of  you  — been  half-way  to  Yorkshire  by 
this.  Man's  a  worm;  and  when  a  doctor  gets 
un  on  his  hook,  he  is  sure  to  angle  for  the 
devil  with  the  bait — augh  !  " 

"What  !  you  really  think  that  d — d  fellow, 
Fillgrave,  is  keeping  me  on  in  this  way  ?" 

"Is  he  a  fool,  to  give  up  three  phials  a-day, 
4i'.  dd.  item,  ditto,  ditto?"  cried  the  corporal, 
as  if  astonished  at  the  question.  "But  don't 
you  feel  yourself  getting  a  deal  better  every 
day?  Don't  you  feel  all  this  ere  stuff  revive 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  was  amazingly  better  the 
first  day  than  I  am  now;  I  make  progress  from 
worse  to  worse.  Ah  !  Bunting,  if  Peter  Deal- 
try  were  here,  he  might  help  me  to  an  appro- 
priate epitaph:  as  it  is,  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
very  simply  labelled.  Fillgrave  will  do  the 
whole  business,  and  put  it  down  in  his  bill — 
item,  nine  draughts — item,  one  epitaph." 

"  Lord-a-mercy,  your  honor  !  "  said  the  cor- 
poral, drawing  out  a  little  red-spotted  pocket- 
handkerchief;  "  how  can — jest  so  ? — it's  quite 
moving." 

"I  wish  we  were  moving!"  sighed  the 
patient. 

"And  so  we  might  be,"  cried  the  corporal; 
"  so  we  might,  if  you'd  pluck  up  a  bit.  Just 
let  me  look  at  your  honor's  head;  I  knows 
what  a  con/usion  is  better  nor  any  of  'em." 

The  corporal  having  obtained  permission, 
now  removed  the  bandages  wherewith  the 
doctor  had  bound  his  intended  sacrifice  to 
Pluto,  and  after  peering  into  the  wounds  for 
about  a  minute,  he  thrust  out  his  under  lip, 
with  a  contemptuous, — 

"  Pshaugh  !  augh!  And  how  long," 'said 
he,  "  does  Master  Fillgrave  say  you  be  to  be 
under  his  hands  ? — augh  !  " 

"  He  gives  me  hopes  that  I  may  be  taken 
out  an  airing  very  gently  (yes,  hearses  always 
go  very  gently  !)  in  about  three  weeks  !  " 

The  corporal  started,  and  broke  into  a  long 
whistle.  He  then  grinned  from  ear  to  ear, 
snapped  '\is  fingers,  and  said,  "  Man  of  the 


world,  sir, — man  of  the  world  every  inch  of 
him  !  " 

"  He  seems  resolved  that  I  shall  be  a  man 
of  another  world,"  said  Walter. 

"  Teil  ye  what,  sir — take  my  advice — your 
honor  knows  I  be  no  fool— throw  off  them 
ere  wrappers;  let  me  put  on  a  scrap  of  plas- 
ter— pitch  phials  to  devil — order  out  horses 
to-morrow,  and  when  you've  been  in  the  air 
half  an-hour,  won't  know  yourself  again  !  " 

"  Bunting  !  the  horses  out  to-morrow  ? — 
Faith,  I  don't  think  I  could  walk  across  the 
room." 

"  Just  try,  your  honor." 

"  Ah  !  Fm  very  weak,  very  weak — my  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers — your  arm,  Bunting — 
well,  upon  my  honor,  I  walk  very  stoutly,  eh? 
I  should  not  have  thought  this  !  Leave  go: 
why  I  really  get  on  without  your  assistance  !  " 

"Walk  as  well  as  ever  you  did." 

"  Now  Fm  out  of  bed,  I  don't  think  I  shall 
go  back  again  to  it." 

"  Would  not,  if  I  was  your  honor." 

"And  after  so  much  exercise,  I  really  fancy 
Fve  a  sort  of  an  appetite." 

"  Like  a  beefsteak  ?  " 

"  Nothing  better." 

"  Pint  of  wine  ?  " 

"Why  that  would  be  too  much — eh  ?  " 
"  Not  it." 

"Go,  then,  my  good  Bunting:  go,  and  make 
haste — stop,  I  say,  that  d — d  fellow  " 

"Good  sign  to  swear,"  interrupted  the  cor- 
poral; "  swore  twice  within  last  five  minutes — 
famous  symptom  !  " 

"  Do  you  choose  to  hear  me  ?  That  d — d 
fellow,  Fillgrave,  is  coming  back  in  an  hour  to 
bleed  me:  do  you  mount  guard — refuse  to  let 
him  in — pay  him  his  bill — you  have  the  money. 
And  harkye,  don't  be  rude  to  the  rascal." 

"  Rude,  your  honor  !  not  I — been  in  the 
Forty-second — knows  discipline — only  rude  to 
the  privates  !  " 

The  corporal  having  seen  his  master  conduct 
himself  respectably  toward  the  viands  with 
which  he  supplied  him — having  set  his  room 
to  rights,  brought  him  the  candles,  borrowed 
him  a  book,  and  left  him,  for  the  present,  in 
extremely  good  spirits,  and  prepared  for  the 
flight  of  the  morrow;  the  corporal,  I  say,  now 
lighting  his  pipe,  stationed  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  inn,  and  waited  for  Mr.  Pertinax  Fill- 
grave.    Presently  the  doctor,  who  was  a  little 
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thin  man,  came  bustling  across  the  street,  and 
was  about,  with  a  familiar  "  Good  evening,"  to 
pass  by  the  corporal,  when  that  worthy,  drop- 
ping his  pipe,  said  respectfully,  "Beg  pardon, 
sir — want  to  speak  to  you — a  little  favor. 
Will  your  honor  walk  into  the  back-parlor  ?  " 

Oh  !  another  patient,"  thought  the  doctor; 
"  these  soldiers  are  careiess  fellows — often  get 
into  scrapes.  Yes,  friend,  I'm  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

The  corporal  showed  the  man  of  phials  into 
the  back-parlor,  and,  hemming  thrice,  looked 
sheepish,  as  if  in  doubt  how  to  begin.  It  was 
the  doctor's  business  to  encourage  the  bashful. 

"  Well,  my  good  man,"  said  he,  brushing 
off,  with  the  arm  of  his  coat,  some  dust  that 
had  settled  on  his  inexpressibles,  so  you  want 
to  consult  me  ? " 

"  Indeed,  your  honor,  I  do;  but — feel  a  little 
awkward  in  doing  so — a  stranger  and  all." 

"  Pooh  ! — medical  men  are  never  strangers. 
I  am  the  friend  of  every  man  who  requires  my 
assistance." 

Augh  ! — and  I  do  require  your  honor's  as- 
sistance very  sadly." 

Well — well — speak  out.  Anything  of  long 
standing  ?  " 

Why,  only  since  we  have  been  here,  sir." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  !  Well." 
Your  honor's  so  good — that — won't  scruple 
in  telling  you  all.  You  sees  as  how  we  were 
robbed — master,  at  least,  was — had  some  little 
in  my  pockets — but  we  poor  servants  are  never 
too  rich.  You  seems  such  a  kind  gentleman — 
so  attentive  to  master — though  you  must  have 
felt  how  disinterested  it  was  to  'tend  a  man 
what  had  been  robbed — that  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  making  bold  to  ask  you  to  lend  us  a 
few  guineas,  just  to  help  us  out  with  the  bill 
here, — bother  I  " 

"  Fellow  !  "  said  the  doctor,  rising,  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean;  but  I'd  have  you  to 
learn  that  I  am  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  my 
time  and  property  !  I  shall  insist  upon  being 
paid  my  bill  instantly,  before  I  dress  your 
master's  wound  once  more  !  " 

"  Augh  !  "  said  the  corporal,  who  was  de- 


lighted to  find  the  doctor  come  so  immediately 
into  the  snare: — "won't  be  so  cruel,  surely  ! — 
why,  you'll  leave  us  without  a  shiner  to  pay  my 
host  here  !  " 

"  Nonsense  ! — Your  master.  If  he's  a  gentle- 
man, can  write  home  for  money." 

"  Ah,  sir,  all  very  well  to  say  so;  but,  be- 
tween you  and  me  and  the  bed-post,  young 
master's  quarrelled  with  old  master — old  mas- 
ter won't  give  him  a  rap:  so  I'm  sure,  since 
your  honor's  a  friend  to  every  man  who  requires 
your  assistance — noble  saying,  sir  ! — you  won't 
refuse  us  a  few  guineas.  And  as  for  your 
bill — why  " 

"Sir,  you're  an  impudent  vagabond  !  "  cried 
the  doctor,  as  red  as  a  rose-draught,  and  fling- 
out  of  the  room  ;  "  and  I  warn  you,  that  I 
shall  bring  in  my  bill,  and  expect  to  be  paid 
within  ten  minutes." 

The  doctor  waited  for  no  answer — he  hurried 
home,  scratched  off  his  account,  and  flew  back 
with  it  in  as  much  haste  as  if  his  patient  had 
been  a  month  longer  under  his  care,  and  was 
consequently  on  the  brink  of  that  happier 
world,  where,  since  the  inhabitants  are  immor- 
tal, it  is  very  evident  that  doctors,  as  being 
useless,  are  never  admitted. 

The  corporal  met  him  as  before. 

"  There,  sir  !  "  cried  the  doctor,  breathless- 
ly; and  then  putting  his  arm  a-kimbo,  "take 
that  to  your  master,  and  desire  him  to  pay  me 
instantly." 

"Augh  !  and  shall  do  no  such  thing." 

"  You  won't  ?  " 

"  No,  for  shall  pay  you  myself.  Where's 
your  receipt — eh  ?  " 

And  with  great  composure  the  corporal  drew 
out  a  well  filled  purse,  and  discharged  the  bilh 
The  doctor  was  so  thunderstricken,  that  he 
pocketed  the  money  without  uttering  a  word. 
He  consoled  himself,  however  with  the  belief 
that  Walter,  whom  he  had  tamed  into  a  be- 
coming a  hypochondria,  would  be  sure  to  send 
for  him  the  next  morning.  Alas,  for  mortal 
expectations  ! — the  next  morning  Walter  was 
once  more  on  the  road. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

NEW  TRACES  OF  THE  FATE  OF  (JEOFFREY  LES- 
TKR. — WALTER  AND  THE  CORPORAL  l^ROCEED 
ON  A  FRESH  EXPEDITION. — THE  CORPORAL 
IS  ESPECIALLY  SAGACIOUS  ON  THE  OLD  TOPIC 
OF  THE  WORLD. — HIS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  MEN 
WHO  CT-AIM  KNOWLEDGE  THEREOF; — ON  THE 
ADVANTAGES  ENJOYED  BY  A  VALET, — ON 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  SUCCESSFUL  LOVE;— ON  VIR- 
TUE AND  THE  CONTSITUTION; — ON  QUALI- 
TIES TO  BE  DESIRED  IN  A  MISTRESS,  ETC. — 
A  LANDSCAPE. 

"  This  way  of  talking  of  his  very  much  enlivens  the 
conversation  among  us  of  a  more  sedate  turn." — Spec- 
tator, No.  III. 

Walter  found,  while  he  made  search  him- 
self, that  it  was  no  easy  matter,  in  so 
large  a  county  as  Yorkshire,  to  obtain  even 
the  preliminary  particulars,  viz.  the  place  of 
residence,  and  the  name  of  the  colonel  from 
India  whose  dying  gift  his  father  had  left 
the  house  of  the  worthy  Courtland  to  claim 
and  receive.  But  the  moment  he  committed 
the  inquiry  to  the  care  of  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent lawyer,  the  case  seemed  to  brighten  up 
prodigiously;  and  Walter  was  shortly  informed 
that  a  Colonel  Elmore,  who  had  been  in  India, 
had  died  in  the  year  17—;  that  by  a  reference 
to  his  will,  it  appeared  that  he  had  left  to 
Daniel  Clarke  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  house  in  which  he  resided  before  his 
death;  the  latter  being  merely  leasehold,  at  a 
high  rent,  was  specified  in  the  will  to  be  of 
small  value:  it  was  situated  in  the  outskirts  of 
Knaresborough. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  a  Mr.  Jonas 
Elmore,  the  only  surviving  executor  of  the 
will,  and  a  distant  relation  of  the  deceased 
colonel's,  lived  about  fifty  miles  from  York, 
and  could,  in  all  probability,  better  than  any 
one,  afford  Walter  those  farther  particulars  of 
which  he  was  so  desirous  to  be  informed. 
Walter  immediately  proposed  to  his  lawyer  to 
accompany  him  to  this  gentleman's  house; 
but  it  so  happened  that  the  lawyer  could  not, 
for  three  or  four  days,  leave  his  business  at 
York;  and  Walter,  exceedingly  impatient  to 
proceed  on  the  intelligence  thus  granted  him, 
and  disliking  the  meaorre  information  obtained 
from  letters,  when  a  personal  interview  could 
be  obtained,  resolved  himself  to  repair  to  Mr. 
Jonas  Elmore's  without  farther  delay.  And 


behold,  therefore,  our  worthy  corporal  and  his 
master  again  mounted,  and  commencing  anew 
journey. 

The  corporal,  always  fond  of  adventure,  was 
in  high  spirits. 

"See,  sir,"  said  he  to  his  master  patting 
with  great  affection  the  neck  of  his  sleed, — 
"see,  sir,  how  brisk  the  creturs  are;  what  a 
deal  of  good  their  long  rest  at  York  city's  done 
'em  !  Ah,  your  honor,  what  a  fine  town  that 
ere  be  ! — Yet,"  added  the  corporal,  with  an  air 
of  great  superiority,  "  it  gives  you  no  notion 
of  Lunnun  like;  on  the  faith  a  man,  no  !  " 

"Well,  Bunting,  perhaps  we  maybe  in  Lon- 
don within  a  month  hence." 

"  And  afore  we  gets  there,  your  honor, — no 
offence, — but  should  like  to  give  you  some 
advice;  'tis  ticklish  place,  that  Lunnun;  and 
though  you  be  by  no  manner  of  means  defi- 
cient in  genus,  yet,  sir,  you  be  young,  and  / 
be  " 

"  Old; — true.  Bunting,"  added  Walter,  very 
gravely. 

"  Augh— bother  !  old,  sir  !  old,  sir  !  A 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,— hair  coal  black, 
(bating  a  few  grey  ones  that  have  had  since 
twenty, — care,  and  military  service,  sir), — 
carriage  straight, — teeth  strong, — not  an  ail  in 
the  world,  bating  the  rheumatics, — is  not  old, 
sir, — not  by  no  manner  of  means — baugh  !  " 

"  You  are  very  right.  Bunting:  when  I  said 
old,  I  meant  experienced.  I  assure  you  I 
shall  be  very  grateful  for  your  advice;  and 
suppose,  while  we  walk  our  horses  up  this  hill, 
you  begin  lecture  the  first.  London's  a  fruit- 
ful subject;  all  you  can  say  on  it  will  not  be 
soon  exhausted." 

"  Ah,  may  well  say  that,"  replied  the  cor- 
poral, exceedingly  flattered  with  the  permission 
he  had  obtained;  "and  anything  my  poor  wit 
can  suggest,  quite  at  your  honor's  sarvice, — 
ehem,  hem  !    You  must  know  by  Lunnun,  I 
means  the  world,  and  by  the  world  means 
Lunnun;  know  one — know  t'other.    But  'tis 
not  them  as  affects  to  be  most  knowing  as  be 
so  at  bottom.    Begging  your  honors's  pardon, 
:  I  thinks  gentlefolks  what  lives  only  with  gen- 
\  tlefolks,  and  calls  themselves  men  of  the  world 
j  be  often  no  wiser  nor  Pagan  creturs,  and  live 
j  in  a  Gentile  darkness." 

I  "  The  true  knowledge  of  the  world,"  said 
j  Walter,  "  is  only  then  for  the  corporals  of  the 
I  forty-second, — eh,  Bunting?" 
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"  As  to  that,  sir,"  quoth  the  corporal,  'tis 
not  being-  of  this  calling  or  of  that  calling,  that 
helps  oneon;  'tisan  inborn  sort  of  genus,  the  tal- 
ent of  obsarving,  and  growing  wise  by  obsarv- 
ing.  One  picks  up  crumb  here,  crumb  there; 
but  if  one  has  not  good  digestion,  Lord,  what 
sinnifies  a  feast?  Healthy  man  thrives  on  a 
'tatoe,  sickly  looks  pale  on  a  haunch.  You  sees, 
you  honor,  as  I  said  afore,  I  was  own  servant 
to  Colonel  Dysart;  he  was  a  lord's  nephy,  a  very 
gay  gentleman,  and  great  hand  with  the  ladies, 
— not  a  man  more  in  the  world; — so  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  larning  what's  what  among  the 
best  set;  at  his  honor's  expense,  too, — augh  ! 
To  my  mind,  sir,  there  is  not  a  place  from 
which  a  man  has  a  better  view  of  things  than 
the  bit  carpet  behind  a  gentleman's  chair. 
The  gentleman  eats,  and  talks,  and  swears, 
and  jests,  and  plays  cards,  and  makes  loves, 
and  tries  to  cheat,  and  is  cheated,  and  his  man 
stands  behind  with  his  eyes  and  ears  open — 
augh  I  " 

*'  One  should  go  into  service  to  learn  diplo- 
macy, I  see,"  said  Walter,  greatly  amused. 

Does  not  know  what  'plomacy  be,  sir,  but 
knows  it  would  be  better  for  many  a  young 
master  nor  all  the  colleges; — would  not  be  so 
many  bubbles  if  my  lord  could  take  a  turn 
now  and  then  with  John.  A-well,  sir  !  how  I 
used  to  laugh  in  my  sleeve  like,  when  I  saw 
my  master,  who  was  thought  the  knowingest 
gentleman  about  Court,  taken  in  every  day 
smack  afore  my  face.  There  was  one  lady 
whom  he  had  tried  hard,  as  he  thought,  to  get 
away  from  her  husband;  and  he  used  to  be  so 
mighty  pleased  at  every  glance  from  her  brown 
eyes — and  be  d — d  to  them  !— and  so  careful 
the  husband  should  not  see — so  pluming 
himself  on  his  discretion  here,  and  his  con- 
quest there, — when.  Lord  bless  you,  it  was  all 
settled  'twixt  man  and  wife  aforehand  !  And 
while  the  colonel  laughed  at  the  cuckold,  the 
cuckold  laughed  at  the  dupe.  For  you  sees, 
sir,  as  how  the  colonel  was  a  rich  man,  and 
the  jewels  as  he  bought  for  the  lady  went  half 
into  the  husband's  pocket — he  I  he  !  That's 
the  way  of  the  world,  sir,--that's  the  way  of 
the  world  !  " 

Upon  my  word,  you  draw  a  very  bad  pic- 
ture of  the  world:  you  color  highly;  and  by 
the  way,  I  observe  that  whenever  you  find  any 
man  committing  a  roguish  action,  instead  of 
calling  him  a  scoundrel,  you  show  those  great 


teeth  of  yours,  and  chuckle  out  '  A  man  of  the 
world  !  a  man  of  the  world  ! '  " 

"  To  be  sure,  your  honor;  the  proper  nam.e, 
too.  'Tis  your  greenhorns  who  fly  into  a  pas- 
sion, and  use  hard  words.  You  see,  sir  there's 
one  thiiig  we  larn  afore  all  other  things  ifi 
the  world — to  butter  bread.  Knowledge  of 
others,  means  only  the  knowledge  which  side 
bread's  buttered.  In  short,  sir,  the  wiser 
grow,  the  more  take  care  of  oursels.  Some 
persons  make  a  mistake,  and,  in  trying  to 
take  care  of  themsels,  run  neck  into  halter — 
baugh  !  they  are  not  rascals — they  are  would- 
be  men  of  the  world.  Others  be  more  prudent 
(for,  as  I  said  afore,  sir,  discretion  is  a  pair  of 
stirrups);  they  be  the  true  men  of  the 
world." 

"I    should    have   thought,"  said  Walter, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  world  might  be 
that  knowledge  which  preserves  us  from  being 
cheated,  but  not  that  which  enables  us  to 
cheat." 

''Augh!"  quoth  the  corporal,  with  that 
sort  of  smile  with  which  you  see  an  old  phi- 
losopher put  down  a  high-sounding  error  from 
a  young  disciple  who  flatters  himself  he  has 
uttered  something  prodigiously  fine, — ''  augh  \ 
and  did  I  not  tell  you,  t'other  day,  to  1-ook  at 
the  professions,  you  honor  ?  What  would  a 
laryer  be  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  cheat  a 
witness  and  humbug  a  jury  ? — knows  he  is  ly- 
ing: why  is  he  lying?  for  love  of  his  fees,  or 
his  fame  like,  which  gets  fees; — augh  !  is  not 
that  cheating  others  ?  The  doctor,  too — 
Master  Fillgrave  for  instance?" 

"Say  no  more  of  doctors;  I  abandon  them 
to  your  satire,  without  a  word." 

The  lying  knaves  \  Don't  they  say  one's 
well  when  one's  ill — ill  when  one's  well? — pro- 
fess to  know  what  don't  know  ?  thrust  solemn 
phizzes  into  every  abomination,  as  if  larning: 

lay  hid  in  a  ?  and  all  for  their  neighbor's. 

money,  or  their  own  reputation,  which  makes, 
money — augh  !  In  short,  sir,  look  where  will, 
impossible  to  see  so  much  cheating  allowed,, 
praised,  encouraged,  and  feel  very  angry  with 
a  cheat  who  has  only  made  a  mistake.  But 

I  when  I  sees  a  man  butter  his  bread  carefully 
— knife,  steady — butter  thick,  and  hungry  fel- 
lows looking  on  and  licking  chops — mothers 
stopping  their  brats;  'See,  child,  respectable 
man,— how  thick  his  bread's  buttered  !  pult 

;  off  your  hat  to  him;  ' — when  I  sees  that,  my 
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heart  warms:  there's  the  true  man  of  the 
world — augh  !  " 

"Well,  Bunting,"  said  Walter,  laughing, 
"though  you  are  thus  lenient  to  those  unfor- 
tunate gentlemen  whom  others  call  rogues, 
and  thus  laudatory  of  gentlemen  who  are  at 
best  discreetly  sellish,  I  suppose  you  atlmit  the 
possibility  of  virtue,  and  your  heart  warms  as 
much  when  you  see  a  man  of  worth  as  when 
you  see  a  man  of  the  world  ?  " 

Why,  you  knows,  your  honor,"  answered 
the  corporal,  so  far  as  vartue's  concerned, 
there's  a  deal  in  constitution;  but  as  for 
knowledQ:e  of  the  world,  one  o-ets  it  one- 
self  !  " 

"  I  don't  wonder.  Bunting — as  your  opinion 
of  women  is  much  the  same  as  your  opinion  of 
men — that  you  are  still  unmarried." 

"Augh  !  but  your  honor  mistakes;  I  am  no 
mice-and-trope.  Men  are  neither  one  thing  nor 
t'other,  neither  good  nor  bad.  A  prudent 
parson  has  nothing  to  fear  from  'em,  nor  a 
foolish  one  anything  to  gain — baugh  !  As  to 
the  women  creturs,  your  honor,  as  I  said,  var- 
tue's a  deal  in  the  constitution.  Would  not 
ask  what  a  lassie's  mind  be,  nor  what  her  ed- 
dycation;  but  see  what  her  habits  be,  that's 
all, — habits  and  constitution  all  one, — play  into 
one  another's  hands." 

"And  what  sort  of  signs,  Bunting  would  you 
mostly  esteem  in  a  lady  ?  " 

"  First  place,  sir,  woman  I'd  marry  must  not 
mope  when  alone  !  must  be  able  to  'muse  her- 
self,— must  be  easily  'mused.  That's  a  great 
sign,  sir,  of  an  innocent  mind,  to  be  tickled  with 
straws.  Besides,  employment  keeps  'em  out 
of  harm's  way.  Second  place,  should  obsarve, 
if  she  was  very  fond  of  places,  your  honor- 
sorry -to  move — that's  a  sure  sign  she  won't 
tire  easily;  but  that  if  she  like  you  now  from 
fancy,  she'll  like  you  by  and  by  from  custom. 
Thirdly,  your  honor,  she  should  not  be  avarse 
to  dress — a  leaning  that  way  shows  she  has  a 
desire  to  please:  people  who  don't  care  about 
pleasing,  always  sullen.  Fourthly,  she  must 
bear  to  be  crossed — I'd  be  quite  sure  that  she 
might  be  contradicted,  without  m.umping  or 
storming;  'cause  then,  you  knows,  your  honor, 
if  she  wanted  any  thing  expensive,  need  not 
give  it — augh  I  Fifthly,  must  not  set  up  for 
a  samt,  your  honor;  they  pye-house  she-creturs 
always  thmks  themsels  so  much  better  nor  we 
men;  don't  understand  our  language  and  ways, 


your  honor:  they  wants  us  not  only  to  belave, 
but  to  tremble — bother  !  " 

"I  like  your  description  well  enough,  on 
the  whole,"  said  Walter;  "and  when  I  look 
out  for  a  wife  I  shall  come  to  you  for  advice." 

"  Your  honor  may  have  it  already — Miss 
Ellinor's  jist  the  thing." 

Walter  turned  away  his  head,  and  told 
Bunting,  with  great  show  of  indignation,  not  to 
be  a  fool. 

The  corporal,  who  was  not  quite  certain  of 
his  ground  here,  but  who  knew  that  Madeline, 
at  all  events,  was  going  to  be  married  to  Aram, 
and  deemed  it,  therefore,  quite  useless  to  waste 
any  praise  upon  her,  thought  that  a  few  random 
shots  of  eulogium  were  worth  throwing  away 
on  a  chance,  and  consequently  continued, — 

"  Augh,  your  honor,— 'tis  not  cause  I  have 
eyes,  that  I  he's  a  fool.  Miss  Ellinor  and  your 
honor  be  only  cousins,  to  be  sure;  but  more 
like  brother  and  sister,  nor  anything  else. 
Howsomever,  she's  a  rare  cretur,  whoever  gets 
her;  has  a  face  that  puts  one  in  good  humor 
with  the  world,  if  one  sees  it  first  thing  in  the 
morning;  'tis  as  good  as  the  sun  in  July — 
augh  !  But,  as  I  was  saying,  your  honor, 
'bout  the  women  creturs  in  general  " 

"  Enough  of  them,  Bunting;  let  us  suppose 
you  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one  to 
suit  you — how  would  you  woo  her.  Of  course 
there  are  certain  secrets  of  courtship,  which 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  impart  to  one  who,  like 
me,  wants  such  assistance  from  art, — much 
more  than  you  can  do,  who  are  so  bountifully 
favored  by  nature." 

"As  to  nature,"  replied  the  corporal,  with 
considerable  modesty,  for  he  never  disputed 
the  truth  of  the  compliment,  "  'tis  not  'cause 
a  man  be  six  feet  without's  shoes  that  he's 
any  nearer  to  lady's  heart.  Sir,  I  will  own  to 
you,  howsomever  it  makes  'gainst  your  honor 
and  myself,  for  that  matter— that  don't  think 
one  is  a  bit  more  lucky  with  the  ladies  for 
being  so  handsome  I  Tis  all  very  well  with 
them  ere  willing  ones,  your  honor — caught  at 
a  glance;  but  as  for  the  better  sort,  one's 
beauty's  all  bother  !  Why,  sir,  when  we  see 
some  of  the  most  fortunatest  men  among  she- 
creturs — what  poor  little  minnikens  they  be  ! 
One's  a  dwarf — another  knock-kneed — a  third 
squints — and  a  fourth  might  be  shown  for  a 
/zape  I  Neither,  sir,  is  it  your  soft,  insinivat- 
ing,  die-away  youths,  as  seem  at  first  so  se- 
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ductiv^e;  they  do  very  well  for  lovers,  your 
honor:  but  then  it's  always  rejected  ones  ! 
Neither,  your  honor,  does  the  art  of  succeed- 
ing with  the  ladies  'quire  all  those  finniken 
nimini-pinimis,  flourishes,  and  maxims,  and 
saws,  which  the  colonel,  my  old  master,  and 
the  great  gentle-folks,  as  be  knowing,  call  the 
art  of  love — baugh  !  The  whole  science,  sir, 
consists  in  these  two  rules — '  x\x  soon,  and  ax 
often.'  " 

"  There  seems  no  great  difficulty  in  them, 
Bunting." 

"  Not  to  us  who  has  gumption,  sir;  but  then 
there  is  summut  in  the  manner  of  axing — one 
can't  be  too  hot — can't  flatter  too  much — and 
above  all,  one  must  never  take  a  refusal. 
There,  sir,  now, — if  you  takes  my  advice — 
may  break  the  peace  of  all  the  husbands  in 
Lunnun — bother — whaugh  !  " 

"  My  uncle  little  knows  what  a  praiseworthy 
tutor  he  has  secured  me  in  you,  Bunting,"  said 
Walter,  laughing;  ''and  now,  while  the  road  is 
so  good,  let  us  make  the  most  of  it." 

As  they  had  set  out  late  in  the  day,  and  the 
corporal  was  fearful  of  another  attack  from  a 
hedge,  he  resolved  that,  about  evening,  one  of 
the  horses  should  be  seized  with  a  sudden 
lameness  (which  he  effected  by  slyly  inserting 
a  stone  between  the  shoe  and  the  hoof),  that 
required  immediate  attention  and  a  night's 
rest;  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  early  noon  of 
the  next  day  that  our  travellers  entered  the 
village  in  which  Mr.  Jones  Elmore  resided. 

It  was  a  soft  traiiquil  day,  though  one  of  the 
very  last  in  October;  for  the  reader  will  re- 
member that  time  had  not  stood  still  during 
Walter's  submission  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Per- 
tinax  Fillgrave,  and  his  subsequent  journey 
and  researches. 

The  sun-light  rested  on  a  broad  patch  of 
green  heath,  covered  with  furze,  and  around  it 
were  scattered  the  cottages  and  farm-houses  of 
the  little  village.  On  the  other  side,  as  Walter 
descended  the  gentle  hill  that  led  into  this  re- 
mote hamlet,  wide  and  flat  meadows,  inter- 
spersed with  several  fresh  and  shaded  ponds, 
stretched  away  towards  a  belt  of  rich  woodland 
gorgeous  with  the  melancholy  pomp  by  which 
the  "  regal  year "  seeks  to  veil  its  decay. 
Among  these  meadows  you  might  now  see 
groups  of  cattle  quietly  gazing,  or  standing 
half  hid  in  the  still  and  sheltered  pools.  Still 
farther,  crossing  to  the  woods,  a  solitary  sports- 


man walked  careless  on,  surrounded  by  some 
half-a-dozen  spaniels,  and  the  shrill  small 
tongue  of  one  younger  straggler  of  the  canine 
crew,  who  had  broken  indecorously  from  the 
rest,  and  already  entered  the  wood,  might  be 
just  heard,  softened  down  by  the  distance,  in- 
to a  wild,  cheery  sound,  that  animated,  without 
disturbing,  the  serenity  of  the  scene. 

"  After  all,"  said  Walter  aloud,  "  the  scholar 
was  right — there  is  nothing  like  the  country  ! 

"  Oh,  happiness  of  sweet  retired  content, 
To  be  at  once  secure  and  innocent! " 

Be  them  verses  in  the  Psalms,  sir  ?  "  said 
the  corporal,  who  was  close  behind. 

"  No,  Bunting;  but  they  were  written  by 
one  who,  if  I  recollect  right,  set  the  Psalms 
to  verse."^  I  hope  they  meet  with  your  appro- 
bation ? " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  and  no — since  they  ben't  in 
the  Psalms." 

And  why,  Mr.  Critic  ?  " 

"  'Cause  what's  the  use  of  security,  if  one's 
innocent,  and  does  not  mean  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  ? — baugh  !  One  does  not  lock  the 
door  for  nothing,  your  honor  !  " 

"You  shall  enlarge  on  that  honest  doctrine 
of  yours  another  time;  meanwhile,  call  that 
shepherd,  and  ask  the  way  to  Mr,  Elmore's." 

The  corporal  obeyed,  and  found  that  a 
clump  of  trees,  at  the  farther  corner  of  the 
waste  land,  was  the  grove  that  surrounded  Mr. 
Elmore's  house:  a  short  canter  across  the 
heath  brought  them  to  a  white  gate,  and  hav- 
ing passed  this,  a  comfortable  brick  mansion, 
of  moderate  size,  stood  before  them. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

A  SCHOLAR,  BUT  OF  A  DIFFERENT  MOULD  FROM 


*  Denham. 

t  And  he  hath  grown  old  in  books. 

X  Time  flies,  still  moving  on  uncertain  wing. 


THE  STUDENT  OF  GRASSDALE. — NEW  PARTIC- 
ULARS CONCERNING  GEOFFREY  LESTER. — THE 
JOURNEY  RECOMMENCED. 

"  Insenuitque 

Libris."  -f— Horat. 

"  Volat,  ambiguis 
Mobilis  alis,  Hora."  J— Seneca. 

Upon  inquiring  for  Mr.  Elmore,  Walter  was 
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shown  into  a  handsome  library,  that  appeared 
well  stocked  with  books,  of  that  good,  old- 
fashioned  size  and  solidity,  which  are  now  fast 
passing  from  the  world,  or  at  least  shrinking 
into  old  shops  and  public  collections.  The 
time  may  come,  when  the  mouldering  remains 
of  a  folio  wall  attract  as  much  philosophical 
astonishment  as  the  bones  of  the  mammoth. 
For  behold,  the  deluge  of  writers  hath  pro- 
duced a  new  world  of  small  octavo  !  and  in 
the  next  generation,  thanks  to  the  popular  li- 
braries, we  shall  only  vibrate  between  the  duo- 
decimo and  the  diamond  edition.  Nay,  we 
forsee  the  time  when  a  very  handsome  collec- 
tion may  be  carried  about  in  one's  w-aistcoat- 
pocket,  and  a  whole  library  of  the  British 
Classics  be  neatly  arranged  in  a  well-com- 
pacted snuff-box. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Elmore  made  his  ap- 
pearance: he  was  a  short,  well-built  man, 
about  the  age  of  fifty.  Contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished mode,  he  wore  no  wig,  and  was  very 
bald;  except  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  a 
little  circular  island  of  hair  in  the  centre.  But 
this  defect  was  rendered  the  less  visible  by  a 
profusion  of  powder.  He  was  dressed  with 
evident  care  and  precision;  a  snuff-colored 
coat  was  adorned  with  a  respectable  profusion 
of  gold  lace;  his  breeches  were  of  plum-col- 
ored satin;  his  salmon-colored  stockings,  scrup- 
ulously drawn  up,  displayed  a  very  handsome 
calf;  and  a  pair  of  steel  buckles,  in  his  high- 
heeled  and  square-toed  shoes,  were  polished 
into  a  lustre  which  almost  rivalled  the  splendor 
of  diamonds.  Mr.  Jonas  Elmore  was  a  beau, 
a  wit,  and  a  scholar  of  the  old  school.  He 
abounded  in  jests,  in  quotations,  in  smart  say- 
ings, and  pertinent  anecdotes;  but,  withal,  his 
classical  learning  (out  of  the  classics  he  knew 
little  enough)  was  at  once  elegant,  but  weari- 
some; pedantic,  but  profcTund. 

To  this  gentlemen  Walter  presented  a  letter 
of  introduction  which  he  had  obtained  from 
a  distinguished  clergyman  in  York.  Mr.  El- 
more received  it  with  a  profound  salutation: — 

'*Aha,  from  my  friend,  Dr.  Hebraist,"  said 
he,  glancing  at  the  seal:  "  a  most  worthy  man, 
and  a  ripe  scholar.  I  presume  at  once,  sir, 
from  his  introduction,  that  you  yourself  have 
cultivated  the  literas  humaniores.  Pray  sit 
down — ay,  I  see,  you,  take  up  a  book — an  ex- 
excellent  symptom;  it  gives  me  an  immedi- 
ate insight  into  your  character.    But  you  have 


chanced,  sir,  on  light  reading — one  of  the 
Greek  novels,  I  think:  you  must  not  judge  of 
my  studies  by  such  a  specimen." 

"  Nevertheless,  sir,  it  does  not  seem  to  my 
unskilful  eye  very  easy  Greek." 

"Pretty  well,  sir;  barbarous,  but  amusing, 
— pray,  continue  it.  The  triumphal  entry  of 
Paulus  Emilius  is  not  ill  told.  I  confess,  that 
I  think  novels  might  be  made  much  higher 
works  than  they  have  been  yet.  Doubtless, 
you  remember  what  Aristotle  says  concerning 
painters  and  sculptors,  nhat  they  teach  and 
recommend  virtue  in  a  more  efficacious  and 
powerful  manner  than  philosophers  by  their 
dry  precepts,  and  are  more  capable  of  amend- 
ing the  vicious,  than  the  best  moral  lessons 
wnthout  such  aid.  But  how  much  more,  sir,  can 
a  good  novelist  do  this,  than  the  best  sculptor 
or  painter  in  the  world  I  Every  one  can  be 
charmed  by  a  fine  novel,  few  by  a  fine  paint- 
ing '  Docti  rationetn  art  is  intelligunf,  indoctivo- 
luptaton.'  *  A  happy  sentence  that  in  Quinc- 
tilian,  sir,  is  it  not?  But,  bless  me,  I  am  for- 
getting the  letter  of  my  good  friend,  Dr. 
Hebraist.  The  charms  of  your  conversation 
carry  me  away.  And,  indeed,  I  have  seldom 
the  happiness  to  meet  a  gentlemen  so  well- 
informed  as  yourself.  I  confess,  sir,  I  confess 
that  I  still  retain  the  tastes  of  my  boyhood; 
the  Muses  cradled  my  childhood,  they  now 
smooth  the  pillow  on  my  footstool — Quef7i  tu, 
Melpomene,  etc. — You  are  not  yet  subject  to 
gout,  dira podagra.  By  the  way,  how  is  the 
worthy  doctor,  since  his  attack  ? — Ah,  see 
now,  if  you  have  not  still,  by  your  delightful 
converse,  kept  me  from  his  letter — yet,  posi- 
tively I  need  no  introduction  to  you:  Apollo 
has  already  presented  you  to  me.  And  as  for 
the  Doctor's  letter,  I  will  read  it  after  dinner; 
for  as  Seneca— — " 

I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times,  sir," 
said  Walter,  who  began  to  despair  of  ever 
coming  to  the  matter,  w^hich  seemed  lost  sight 
of  beneath  this  battery  of  erudition,  but  you 
will  find  by  Dr.  Hebraist's  letter,  that  it  is  only 
on  business  of  the  utmost  importance  that  I 
have  presumed  to  break  in  upon  the  learned 
leisure  of  Mr.  Jonas  Elmore." 

"Business!"  replied  Mr.  Elmore,  produc- 
ing his  spectacles,  and  deliberately  placing 
them  athwart  his  nose, 

 _  

I  *  The  learned  understand  the  reason  of  art,  the  un- 
'  learned  the  pleasure. 
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"  •  His  mane  edictum.  post  prandia  Callirhoen,'  etc. 
Business  in  the  morning,  and  tlie  ladies  after 
dinner.  Well,  sir.  I  will  yield  to  you  in  the 
one,  and  you  must  yield  to  me  in  the  other;  I 
will  open  the  letter,  and  you  shall  dine  here, 
and  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Elmore.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  modern  method  of  folding 
letters  ?  I — but  I  see  you  are  impatient." 
Here  Mr.  Elmore  at  length  broke  the  seal;  and 
to  Walter's  great  joy,  fairly  read  the  contents 
within. 

"  Oh  !  I  see,  I  see  I  "  he  said,  refolding  the 
epistle,  and  placing  it  in  his  pocket-book;  my 
friend,  Dr.  Hebraist,  says  you  are  anxious  to 
be  informed  whether  Wx.  Clarke  ever  received 
the  legacy  of  my  poor  cousin,  Colonel  Elmore; 
and  if  so,  any  tidings  I  can  give  you  of  Mr. 
Clarke  himself,  or  any  clue  to  discover  him, 
will  be  highly  acceptable.  I  gather,  sir,  from  my 
friend's  letter,  that  this  is  the  substance  of  your 
business  with  me,  caput  negotii; — although  like, 
Timanthes,  the  painter,  he  leaves  more  to  be 
understood  than  is  described,  ^  ifitelligitur  plus 
qiiam  pinigitur^'  as  Pliny  has  it." 

Sir,"  said  Walter,  drawing  his  chair  close 
to  Mr.  Elmore,  and  his  anxiety  forcing  itself 
to  his  countenance,  that  is  indeed  the  sub- 
stance of  my  business  with  you;  and  so  impor- 
tant will  be  any  information  you  can  give  me, 
that  I  shall  esteem  it  a  " 

'*  Not  a  very  great  favor,  eh  ? — not  very 
great  !  " 

"Yes,  indeed,  a  very  great  obligation." 

"  I  hope  not,  sir;  for  what  says  Tacitus — 
that  profound  reader  of  the  human  heart  ? — 
*  beneficia  eo  usque  Iceta  sunt,'  etc.;  favors  easily 
repaid  beget  affection — favors  beyond  return 
engender  hatred.  But,  sir,  a  truce  to  trifling;  " 
and  here  Mr.  Elmore  composed  his  counte- 
nance, and  changed, — which  he  could  do  at 
will,  so  that  the  change  was  not  expected  to 
last  long — the  pedant  for  the  man  of  business. 

"  Mr.  Clarke  did  receive  his  legacy:  the 
lease  of  the  house  at  Knaresborough  was  also 
sold  by  his  desire,  and  produced  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  which  being 
added  to  the  farther  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  bequeathed  to  him,  amounted  to 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It  so 
happened,  that  my  cousin  had  possessed  some 
very  valuable  jewels,  which  were  bequeathed 
10  myself.  I,  sir,  studious,  and  a  cultivator 
of   the  Muse,  had  no  love  and  no  use  for 


these  baubles;  I  preferred  barbaric  gold 
to  barbaric  pearl;  and  knowing  that  Clarke 
had  been  in  India,  whence  the  jewels  had  been 
brought,  I  showed  them  to  him,  and  con- 
sulted his  knowledge  on  these  matters,  as  to 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  a  sale.  He  of- 
fered to  purchase  them  of  me,  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  could  turn  them  to  a  profita- 
ble speculation  in  London.  Accordingly  we 
came  to  terms:  I  sold  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  him  for  a  sum  a  little  exceeding  a  thousand 
pounds.  He  was  pleased  with  'his  bargain; 
and  came  to  borrow  the  rest  of  me,  in  order  to 
look  at  them  more  considerately  at  home,  and 
determine  whether  or  not  he  should  buy  them 
also.  Well,  sir  (but  here  comes  the  remark- 
able part  of  the  story),  about  three  days  after 
this  last  event,  Mr.  Clarke  and  my  jewels  both 
disappeared  in  rather  a  strange  and  abrupt 
manner.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  left 
his  lodging  at  Knaresborough,  and  never  re- 
turned; neither  himself  or  my  jewels  v/ereever 
heard  of  more  !  " 

"Good  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Walter, 
greatly  agitated;  "what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  disappearance  ?  " 

"That,"  replied  Elmore,  "  was  never  posi- 
tively traced.  It  excited  great  surprise  and 
great  conjecture  at  the  time.  Advertisements 
and  handbills  were  circulated  throughout  the 
country,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Clarke  was  evidently 
a  man  of  eccentric  habits,  of  a  hasty  temper,, 
and  a  wandering  manner  of  life ;  yet  it  is  scarcely- 
probable  that  he  took  this  sudden  manner  of 
leaving  the  country,  either  from  whim  or  some- 
secret  but  honest  motive  never  divulged.  The 
fact  is,  that  he  owed  a  few  debts  in  the  towr^ 
— that  he  had  my  jewels  in  his  possession,  and 
as  (pardon  me  for  saying  this,  since  you  take 
an  interest  in  him)  his  connections  were  en- 
tirely unknown  in  these  parts,  and  his  char- 
acter  not  very  highly  estimated, — (whether 
from  his  manner,  or  his  conversation,  or  some 
undefined  and  vague  rumors,  I  cannot  say), 
— it  was  considered  by  no  means  improbable 
that  he  had  decamped  with  his  property  in 
this  sudden  manner  in  order  to  save  himself 
that  trouble  of  settling  accounts  which  a  more 
seemly  and  public  method  of  departure  might 
have  rendered  necessary.  A  man  of  the  name 
of  Houseman,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted 
(a  resident  in  Knaresborough),  declared  that 
Clarke  had  borrowed  rather  a  considerable 
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sum  from  him,  and  did  not  scruple  openly  to 
accuse  him  of  the  evident  design  to  avoid  re- 
payment. 

A  few  more  dark  but  utterly  groundless 
conjectures  were  afloat;  and  since  the  closest 
search,  the  minutest  inquiry,  was  employed 
without  any  result,  the  supposition  that  he 
might  have  been  robbed  and  murdered  was 
strongly  entertained  for  some  time;  but  as  his 
body  was  never  found,  nor  suspicion  directed 
against  any  particular  person,  these  conjec- 
tures insensibly  died  away;  and,  being  so  com- 
plete a  stranger  to  these  parts,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  his  disappearance  was  not  likely 
to  occupy,  for  very  long,  the  attention  of  that 
old  gossip  the  Public,  vvho,  even  in  the  re- 
motest parts,  has  a  thousand  topics  to  fill  up 
her  time  and  talk.  And  now,  sir,  I  think  you 
know  as  much  of  the  particulars  of  the  case  as 
any  one  in  these  parts  can  inform  you." 

We  may  imagine  the  various  sensations 
which  this  unsatisfactory  intelligence  caused  in 
the  adv^enturous  son  of  the  lost  wanderer.  He 
continued  to  throw  out  additional  guesses,  and 
to  make  farther  inquiries  concerning  a  tale 
which  seemed  to  him  so  mysterious,  but  with- 
out effect;  and  he  had  the  mortification  to 
perceive,  that  the  shrewd  Jonas  was,  in  his 
own  mind,  fully  convinced  that  the  permanent 
disappearance  of  Clarke  was  accounted  for 
only  by  the  most  dishonest  motives. 

"And,"  added  Elmore,  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  belief  by  dicovering  afterwards,  from  a 
tradesman  in  York  who  had  seen  my  cousin's 
jewels,  that  those  I  had  trusted  to  Mr.  Clarke's 
hands  were  more  valuable  than  I  had  imag- 
ined them,  and  therefore  it  was  probably  worth 
his  while  to  make  off  with  them  as  quietly  as 
possible.  He  went  on  foot,  leaving  his  horse, 
a  sorry  nag,  to  settle  with  me  and  the  other 
claimants: — 

'  1,  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurae ! '  "  * 

"  Heavens  !  "  thought  Walter,  sinking  back 
in  his  chair  sickened  and  disheartened,  "  what 
a  parent,  if  the  opinions  of  all  men  who  knew 
him  be  true,  do  I  thus  zealously  seek  to 
recover  !  " 

The  good-natured  Elmore,  perceiving  the 
unwelcome  and  painful  impression  his  account 
had  produced  on  his  young  guest,  now  exerted 


Go,  where  your  feet  and  fortune  take  5'ou. 


himself  to  remove,  or  at  least  to  lessen  it: 
and,  turning  the  conversation  into  a  classical 
channel,  which  with  him  was  the  Lethe  to  all 
cares,  he  soon  forgot  that  Clarke  had  ever  ex- 
isted, in  expatiating  on  the  unappreciated 
excellencies  of  Propertius,  who,  to  his  mind,  was 
the  most  tender  of  all  elegiac  poets,  solely  be- 
cause he  was  the  most  learned.  Fortunately 
this  vein  of  conversation,  however  tedious  to 
Walter,  preserved  him  from  the  necessity  of 
rejoinder,  and  left  him  to  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  his  own  gloomy  and  restless  reflections. 

At  length  the  time  touched  upon  dinner: 
Elmore,  starting  up,  adjourned  to  tjje  drawing- 
room,  in  order  to  present  the  handsome  stran- 
ger to  the  placens  tixor — the  pleasiag  wife, 
whom,  in  passing  through  the  hall,  he  eulogized 
with  an  amazing  felicity  of  diction. 

The  object  of  these  praises  was  a  tall,  meagre 
lady,  in  a  yellov/  dress  carried  up  to  the  chin, 
and  who  added  a  slight  squint  to  the  charms 
of  red  hair,  ill  concealed  by  powder,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  prodigiously  high  nose.  ''There 
is  nothing,  sir,"  said  Elmore, — "  nothing,  be- 
lieve me,  like  matrimonial  felicity.  Julia,  my 
dear,  I  trust  the  chickens  will  not  be  over- 
done." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Elmore,  I  cannot  tell;  I  did 
not  boil  them." 

"Sir,"  said  Elmore,  turning  to  his  guest, 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  agree  with 
me,  but  I  think  a  slight  tendency  to  gourman- 
dism  is  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the 
character  of  a  truly  classical  mind.  So  many 
beautiful  touches  are  there  in  the  ancient 
poets — so  many  delicate  allusions  in  history 
and  in  anecdote  relating  to  the  gratification  of 
the  palate,  that,  if  a  man  have  no  correspon- 
dent sympathy  with  the  illustrious  epicures 
of  old,  he  is  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying 

the  most  beautiful  passages  that  Come, 

sir,  the  dinner  is  served: — 

'  Nutrimus  lautis  mollissima  corpora  mensis.'"* 

As  they  crossed  the  hall  to  the  dining-room^ 
a  young  lady,  whom  Elmore  hastily  announced 
as  his  only  daughter,  appeared  descending  the 
stairs,  having  evidently  retired  for  the  purpose 
of  re-arranging  her  attire  for  the  conquest  of 
the  stranger.  There  was  something  in  Miss: 
Elmore  that  reminded  Walter  of  Ellinor,  and. 


*  We  nourish  softest  bodies  at  luxurious  banquets. 
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as  the  likeness  struck  him,  he  felt,  by  the  sud- 
den and  involuntary  sigh  it  occasioned,  how 
much  the  image  of  his  cousin  had  lately  gained 
ground  upon  his  heart. 

Nothing  of  any  note  occurred  during  the  din- 
ner, until  the  appearance  of  the  second  course, 
when  Elmore  throwing  himself  back  with  an 
air  of  content,  which  signified  that  the  first 
edge  of  his  appetite  was  blunted,  observed, — 

"  Sir,  the  second  course  I  always  opine  to  be 
be  the  more  dignified  and  rational  part  of  a 
repast, — 

'  Quod  nunc  ratio  est,  impetus  ante  fuit.'  "* 

"Ah  I  Mr.  Elmore,"  said  the  lady,  glancing 
towards  a  brace  of  very  fine  pigeons,  "  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  vexed  I  am  at  a  mistake  of 
the  gardener's;  you  remember  my  poor  pet 
pigeons,  so  attached  to  each  other — would  not 
mix  with  the  rest — quite  an  inseparable  friend- 
ship, Mr.  Lester — well,  they  were  killed,  by 
mistake,  for  a  couple  of  vulgar  pigeons.  Ah  ! 
I  could  not  touch  a  bit  of  them  for  the  world." 

"  My  love,"  said  Elmore,  pausing  and  with 
great  solemnity,  "  hear  how  beautiful  a  con- 
solation is  afforded  to  you  in  Valerius  Max- 
imus: — '  Ubi  idem  et  maximus  et  honestissi- 
mus  amor  est,  aliquando  praestat  morte  jungi 
quam  vita  distrahi  !  '  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means,  that  wherever,  as  in  the  case 
of  your  pigeons,  a  thoroughly  high  and  sin- 
cere affection  exists,  it  is  sometimes  better  to 
be  joined  in  death  than  divided  in  life. — Give 
me  half  the  fatter  one,  if  you  please,  Julia. 

"Sir,"  said  Elmore,  when  the  ladies  with- 
drew, "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  to 
meet  with  a  gentleman  so  deeply  imbued  with 
classic  lore.  I  remember,  severel  years  ago, 
before  my  poor  cousin  died,  it  was  my  lot, 
when  I  visited  him  at  Knaresborough,  to  hold 
.some  delightful  conversations  on  learned  mat- 
ters with  a  very  rising  young  scholar  v/hothen 
resided  at  Knaresborough, — Eugene  Aram. 
Conversations  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  delight- 
ful to  remember,  for  he  was  exceedingly  re- 
served." 

"  Aram  !  "  repeated  Walter. 

'*  What  !  you  know  him  then  ? — and  where 
does  he  live  now  ?  " 

"  In   ,  very  near  my  uncle's  residence. 

He  is  certainly  a  remarkable  man." 


*  Thai,  which  is  now  reason,  at  first  was  not  desire. 


"  Yes,  indeed  he  promised  to  become  so. 
And  the  time  I  refer  to,  he  was  poor  to  penury, 
and  haughty  as  poor;  but  it  was  wonderful  to 
note  the  iron  energy  with  which  he  pursued 
his  progress  to  learning.  Never  did  I  see  a 
youth, — at  that  time  he  was  no  more, — so  de- 
voted to  knowledge  for  itself. 

'  Doctrinae  pretium  triste  magister  habet.'  * 

"  Methinks,"  added  Elmore,  "  I  can  see  him 
now,  stealing  away  from  the  haunts  of  men, 

'  With  even  step  and  musing  gait,' 

across  the  quiet  fields,  or  into  the  woods, 
whence  he  was  certain  not  to  reappear  till 
nightfall.  Ah  !  he  was  a  strange  and  solitary 
being,  but  full  of  genius,  and  promise  of 
bright  things  hereafter.  I  have  often  heard 
since  of  his  fame  as  a  scholar,  but  could  never 
learn  where  he  lived,  or  what  was  now  his 
mode  of  life.    Is  he  yet  married  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  I  believe:  but  he  is  not  now  so 
absolutely  poor  as  you  describe  him  to  have 
been  then,  though  certainly  far  from  rich." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  that  he  received  a 
legacy  from  a  relation  shortly  before  he  left 
Knaresborough.  He  had  very  delicate  health 
at  that  time;  has  he  grown  stronger  with  in- 
creasing years  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  complain  of  ill  health.  And 
pray,  was  he  then  of  the  same  austere  and 
blameless  habits  of  life  that  he  now  pro- 
fesses ? " 

"  Nothing  could  be  so  faultless  as  his  char- 
acter appeared;  the  passions  of  youth — (ah  ! 
/was  a  wild  fellow  at  his  age),  never  seemed 
to  venture  near  one — 

'  Quern  casto  erudit  docta  Minerva  sinu.'  f 

Well,  I  am  surprised  he  has  not  married.  We 
scholars,  sir,  fall  in  love  with  abstractions,  and 

fancy  the  first  woman  we  see  is  Sir,  let  us 

drink  the  ladies." 

The  next  day,  Walter,  having  resolved  to 
set  out  for  Knaresborough,  directed  his  course 
towards  that  town;  he  thought  it  yet  possible 
that  he  might,  by  strict  personal  inquiry,  con- 
tinue the  clue  that  Elmore's  account  had,  to 
present  appearance,  broken.  The  pursuit  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  combined,  perhaps, 

*  The  master  has  but  sorry  remuneration  for  his 
teaching. 

t  Whom  wise  Minerva  taught  with  bosom  chaste. 
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with  the  early  disappointment  to  his  affections, 
had  given  a  grave  and  solemn  tone  to  a  mind 
naturally  ardent  and  elastic.  His  character 
acquired  an  earnestness  and  a  dignity  from 
late  events;  and  all  that  once  had  been  hope 
within  him,  deepened  into  thought.  As  now, 
on  a  gloomy  and  clouded  day,  he  pursued  his 
course  along  a  bleak  and  melancholy  road, 
his  mind  was  filled  with  that  dark  presenti- 
ment— that  shadow  from  the  coming  event, 
which  superstition  believes  the  herald  of  the 
more  tragic  discoveries  or  the  more  fearful  in- 
cidents of  life:  he  felt  steeled,  and  prepared 
for  some  dread  d^noilfuent,  to  a  journey  to 
which  the  hand  of  Providence  seemed  to  con- 
duct his  steps;  and  he  looked  on  the  shroud 
that  Time  casts  o\er  all  beyond  the  present 
moment  with  the  same  intense  and  painful  re- 
solve with  which,  in  the  tragic  representations 
of  life,  we  await  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain 
before  the  last  act,  which  contains  the  catas- 
trophe, that,  while  we  long,  we  half  shudder 
to  behold. 

Meanwhile,  in  following  the  adventures  of 
Walter  Lester,  we  have  greatly  outstripped  the 
progress  of  events  at  Grassdale,  and  thither 
we  now  return. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ARAM's  departure. — MADELINE.— ^EXAGGERA- 
tion of  sentiment  natural  in  love. — 
Madeline's  letter — Walter's. — the  walk. 

 two  very  different    persons,  yet  BOTH 

inmates  of  the  same  country  village.  

the  humors  of  life,  and  its  dark  passions, 
are  found  in  juxtaposition  everywhere. 

"  Her  thoughts  as  pure  as  the  chaste  morning's  breath, 
When  from  the  Night's  cold  arms  it  creeps  away, 
Were  clothed  in  words." 

—Detraction  Exercrated,  by  SiR  J.  SUCKLINS. 
"  Urticae  proxima  saepe  rosa  est."*— Ovid. 

"You  positively  leave  us  then  to-day, 
Eugene  ?  "  said  the  squire. 

"  Indeed,"  answered  Aram,  "  I  hear  from 
my  creditor  (now  no  longer  so,  thanks  to  you), 
that  my  relation  is  so  dangerously  ill,  that,  if 
I  have  any  wish  to  see  her  alive,  I  have  not 
an  hour  to  lose.  It  is  the  last  surviving  re- 
lative I  have  in  the  world." 

*  The  rose  is  often  nearest  to  the  nettle. 
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"  I  can  say  no  more,  then,"  rejoined  the 
squire,  shrugging  his.  shoulders.  "When  do 
you  expect  to  return  ?  " 

"  At  least,  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  wed- 
ding," answered  Aram,  with  a  grave  and  mel- 
ancholy smile. 

"Well,  can  you  find  time,  think  you,  to  call 
at  the  lodging  in  which  my  nephew  proposed 
to  take  up  his  abode, — old  lodging; — I  will 
give  you  the  address, — and  inquire  if  Walter 
has  been  heard  of  there:  I  confess  that  I  feel 
considerable  alarm  on  his  account.  Since 
that  short  and  hurried  letter  which  I  read  to 
you,  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him." 

"You  may  rely  on  my  seeing  him  if  in  Lon- 
don, and  faithfully  reporting  to  you  all  that  I 
can  learn  towards  moving  your  anxiety." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it;  no  heart  is  so  kind  as 
yours,  Eugene.  You  will  not  depart  without 
receiving  the  additional  sum  you  are  entitled 
to  claim  from  me,  since  you  think  it  may  be 
useful  to  you  in  London,  should  you  find  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  increasing  your  an- 
nuity. And  now  I  will  no  longer  detain  you 
from  taking  your  leave  of  Madeline." 

The  plausible  story  which  Aram  had  invented 
of  the  illness  and  approaching  death  of  his 
last  living  relation,  was  readily  believed  by  the 
simple  family  to  whom  it  was  told;  and  Made- 
line herself  checked  her  tears,  that  she  might 
not,  for  his  sake,  sadden  a  departure  that 
seemed  inevitable.  Aram  accordingly  re- 
paired to  London  that  day;  the  one  that  fol- 
lowed the  night  which  witnessed  his  fearful 
visit  to  The  Devil's  Crag. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  part  of  my  history  that 
I  love  to  pause  for  a  moment;  a  sort  of  breath- 
ing interval  between  the  cloud  that  is  about  to 
burst.  And  this  interval  is  not  without  its 
fleeting  gleam  of  quiet  and  holy  sunshine. 

It  was  Madeline's  first  absence  from  her 
lover  since  theirvows  had  plighted  them  to  each 
other;  and  that  first  absence  when  softened  by 
so  many  hopes  as  smiled  upon  her,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  touching  passages  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  woman's  love.  It  is  marvellous  how 
many  things,  unheeded  before,  suddenly  be- 
come dear.  She  then  feels  what  a  power  of 
consecration  there  was  in  the  mere  presence  of 
the  one  beloved;  the  spot  he  touched,  the  book 
he  read,  have  become  a  part  of  him— are  no 
longer  inanimate— are  inspired,  and  have  a 
bein^r  and  a  voice.    And  the  heart,  too,  soothed 
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in  discovering  so  many  new  treasures,  and 
opening  so  delightful  a  world  of  memory,  is 
not  yet  acquainted  with  that  weariness — that 
sense  of  exhaustion  and  solitude,  which  are 
the  true  pains  of  absence,  and  belong  to  the 
absence,  not  of  hope  but  regret. 

"You  are  cheerful,  dear  Madeline,"  said 
Ellinor,  ''though  you  did  not  think  it  possible, 
and  he  not  here  I  " 

"I  am  occupied,"  replied  Madeline,  "in  dis- 
covering how  much  I  loved  him." 

We  do  wrong  when  we  censure  a  certain  ex- 
aggeration in  the  sentiments  of  those  who  love. 
True  passion  is  necessarily  heightened  by 
its  very  ardor  to  an  elevation  that  seems 
extravagant  only  to  those  who  cannot  feel  it. 
The  lofty  language  of  a  hero  is  a  part  of  his 
character;  without  that  largeness  of  idea  he 
had  not  been  a  hero.  With  love,  it  is  the  same 
as  with  glory:  what  common  minds  would  call 
natural  in  sentiment,  merely  because  it  is 
homely,  is  not  natural,  except  to  tamed  affec- 
tions. That  is  a  very  poor,  nay,  a  very  coarse, 
love,  in  which  the  imagination  makes  not  the 
greater  part.  And  the  Frenchman,  who  cen- 
sured the  love  of  his  mistress  because  it  was 
so  mixed  with  the  imagination,  quarrelled  with 
the  body  for  the  soul  which  inspired  and  pre- 
sen'ed  it. 

Yet  we  do  not  say  that  Madeline  was  so 
possessed  by  the  confidence  of  her  love,  that 
she  did  not  admit  the  intrusion  of  a  single 
doubt  or  fear.  When  she  recalled  the  frequent 
gloom  and  moody  fitfulness  of  her  lover — his 
strange  and  mysterious  communings  wath  self 
— the  sorrow  which,  at  times,  as  on  that  Sal)- 
bath  eve  when  he  wept  upon  her  bosom, 
appeared  suddenly  to  come  upon  a  nature  so 
cairn  and  stately,  and  without  a  visible  cause; 
when  she  recalled  all  these  symptoms  of  a 
heart  not  now  at  rest,  it  was  not  possible  for 
her  to  reject  altogether  a  certain  vague  and 
dreary  apprehension.  Nor  did  she  herself, 
although  to  Ellinor  she  so  affected,  ascribe 
this  cloudiness  and  caprice  of  mood  merely 
to  the  result  of  a  solitary  and  meditative  life; 
she  attributed  them  to  the  influence  of  an 
early  grief,  perhaps  linked  with  the  affections, 
and  did  not  doubt  but  that  one  day  or  another 
she  should  learn  the  secret. 

As  for  remorse — the  memory  of  any  former 
sin, — a  life  so  austerely  blameless,  a  disposi- 
tion .so  prompt  to  the  activity  of  good,  and  so 
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enamoured  of  its  beauty — a  mind  so  cultivated, 
a  ten^sper  so  gentle,  and  a  heart  so  easily 
moved — all  woi^ld  have  forbidden,  to  natures 
far  more  suspicious  than  Madeline's,  the  con- 
ception of  such  a  thought.  And  so,  with  a 
patient  gladness,  though  not  without  some 
mixture  of  anxiety,  she  suffered  herself  to  glide 
onward  to  a  future,  which,  come  cloud,  come 
shine,  was,  she  believed  at  least,  to  be  shared 
with  him. 

On  looking  over  the  various  papers  from 
which  I  have  woven  this  tale,  I  find  a  letter 
from  Madeline  to  Aram,  dated  at  this  time. 
The  characters,  traced  in  the  delicate  and  fair 
Italian  hand  coveted  at  that  period,  are  fading, 
and  in  one  part,  wholly  obliterated  by  time; 
but  there  seems  to  me  so  much  of  what  is 
genuine  in  the  heart's  beautiful  romance  in 
this  effusion,  that  I  will  lay  it  before  the  reader 
without  lidding  or  altering  a  word: — 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,  dearest  Eugene  ! — I  have 
received,  then,  the  first  letter  you  ever  wrote  me.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  strange  it  seemed  to  me,  and  how 
agitated  I  felt,  on  seeing  it;  more  so,  I  think,  than  if  it 
had  been  yourself  who  had  returned.  However,  when 
the  first  delight  of  reading  it  faded  away,  I  found  that 
it  had  not  made  me  so  happy  as  it  ought  to  have  done 
— as  I  thought  at  first  it  had  done.  You  seem  sad  and 
melancholy;  a  certain  nameless  gloom  appears  to  me 
to  hang  over  your  whole  letter.  It  affects  my  spirits — 
why  I  know  not — and  my  tears  fall  even  while  I  read 
the  assurances  of  your  unaltered,  unalterable  love:  and 
yet  this  assurance  your  Madeline — vain  girl! — never  for 
a  moment  disbelieves.  I  have  often  read  and  often 
heard  of  the  (fistrust  and  jealousy  that  accompany  love; 
but  1  think  that  such  a  love  must  be  a  vulgar  and  low 
sentiment.  To  me  there  seems  a  religion  in  love,  and 
its  very  foundation  is  in  faith.  You  say,  dearest,  that 
the  noise  and  stir  of  the  great  city  oppress  and  weary 
you  even  more  than  you  had  expected.  You  say  those 
harsh  faces,  in  which  business,  and  care,  and  avarice, 
and  ambition,  write  their  lineaments,  are  wholly  un- 
familiar to  you;  you  turn  aside  to  avoid  them;  you 
wrap  yourself  up  in  your  solitary  feelings  of  aversion 
to  those  you  see,  and  you  call  upon  those  not  present 
— upon  your  Madeline !  And  would  that  your  Madeline 
were  with  you!  It  seems  to  me — perhaps  you  will 
smile  when  I  say  this — that  I  alone  can  understand  you 
— 1  alone  can  read  your  heart  and  your  emotions;  and, 
oh!  dearest  Eugene,  that  I  could  read  also  enough  of 
your  past  history  to  know  all  that  has  cast  so  habitual 
a  shadow  over  that  lofty  heart  and  that  calm  and  pro- 
found nature!  You  smile  when  I  ask  you;  but  some- 
times you  sigh, — and  the  sigh  pleases  and  soothes  me 
better  than  the  smile.   *   *  * 

"  We  have  heard  nothing  more  of  Walter,  and  my 
father  continues  to  be  seriously  alarmed  about  him. 
Your  account,  too,  corroborates  that  alarm.  It  is 
strange  that  he  has  not  yet  visited  London,  and  that 
you  can  obtain  no  clue  of  him.  He  is  evidently  still  in 
search  of  his  lost  parent  and  following  some  obscure 
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and  uncertain  track.  Poor  Walter!  God  speed  him  I 
The  singular  fate  of  his  father,  and  the  many  conject- 
ures respecting  him,  have,  I  believe,  preyed  on  Wal- 
ler's mind  more  than  he  acknowledged.  Ellinor  found 
a  paper  in  his  closet,  where  we  had  occasion  to  search 
the  other  day  for  something  belonging  to  my  father, 
which  was  scribbled  with  all  the  various  fragments  of 
guess  or  information  concerning  my  uncle,  obtamed 
irom  time  to  time,  and  interspersed  with  some  remarks 
by  Walter  himself  that  affected  me  strangely.  It  seems 
to  have  been,  from  early  childhood,  the  one  desire  of 
iny  cousin  to  discover  his  father's  fate.  Perhaps  the 
discovery  may  be  already  made;— perhaps  my  long-lost 
uncle  may  yet  be  present  at  our  wedding. 

"  You  ask  me,  Eugene,  if  I  still  pursue  my  botanical 
researches.  Sometimes  I  do;  but  the  flower  now  has 
no  fragrance,  and  the  herb  no  secret,  that  1  care  for; 
and  astronomy,  which  you  had  just  begun  to  teach  me, 
pleases  me  more;  the  flowers  charm  me  when  you  are 
present;  but  the  stars  speak  to  me  of  you  in  absence. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  so,  had  I  loved  a  being  less 
exalted  than  you.  Every  one, — even  my  father,  even 
Ellinor,  smile  when  they  observe  how  incessantly  I 
think  of  you — how  utterly  you  have  become  all  in  all 
to  me.  I  could  not  tell  this  to  you,  though  I  write  it: 
is  it  not  strange  that  letters  should  be  more  faithful 
than  the  tongue!  And  t.\Q.nyonr  letter,  mournful  as  it 
is,  seems  to  me  kinder,  and  dearer,  and  more  full  of 
yourself,  than,  with  all  the  magic  of  your  language, 
and  the  silver  sweetness  of  your  voice,  your  spoken 
words  are.  I  walked  by  your  house  yesterday;  the 
windows  were  closed ;  there  was  a  strange  air  of  life- 
lessness  and  dejection  about  it.  Do  you  remember 
the  evening  in  which  I  first  entered  that  house?  Do 
you— or,  rather,  is  there  one  hour  in  which  it  is  not 
present  to  you  ?  For  me,  I  live  in  the  past, — it  is  the 
present  (which  is  without  you)  in  which  I  have  no  life. 
I  passed  into  the  little  garden,  that  with  your  own 
hands  you  have  planted  for  me,  and  filled  with  flowers. 
Ellinor  was  with  me,  and  she  saw  my  lips  move.  She 
asked  me  what  I  was  saying  to  mysslf.  I  would  not 
tell  her;— I  was  praying  for  you,  my  kind,  my  beloved 
Eugene.  I  was  praying  for  the  happiness  of  your 
future  years, — praying  that  I  might  requite  your  love. 
Whenever  I  feel  the  most,  I  am  the  most  inclined  to 
prayer.  Sorrow,  joy,  tenderness,  all  emotion,  lift  up 
my  heart  to  God.  And  what  a  delicious  overflow  of 
the  heart  is  prayer!  When  I  am  with  you — and  I  feel 
that  you  love  me — my  happiness  would  be  painful,  if 
there  were  no  God  whom  I  might  biess  for  its  excess. 
Do  those  who  believe  not  love  ? — have  they  deep 
emotions? — can  they  feel  truly — devotedly?  Why, 
when  1  talk  thus  to  you,  do  you  always  anwer  me  with 
that  chilling  and  mournful  smile  ?  You  would  rest 
religion  only  on  reason, — as  well  limit  love  to  the  rea- 
son also! — what  were  either  without  the  feelings? 

When — when — when  you  return  ?    I  think  I 

love  you  now  more  than  ever,  I  think  I  have  more 
courage  to  tell  you  so.  So  many  things  I  have  to  say, 
— so  many  events  to  relate.  For  what  is  not  an  event 
to  us?  the  least  incident  that  has  happened  to  either; 
— the  very  fading  of  a  flower,  if  you  have  worn  it,  is  a 
whole  history  to  me. 

"  Adieu,  God  bless  you;  God  reward  you;  God  keep 
your  heart  with  him,  dearest,  dearest  Eugene.  And 
may  you  every  day  know  better  and  better  how  utterly 
you  are  loved  by  your 

Madelink." 


The  epistle  to  which  Lester  referred,  as  re- 
ceived from  Walter,  was  one  written  on  the 
day  of  his  escape  from  Mr.  Pertinax  Fill- 
grave,  a  short  note  rather  than  letter,  which 
ran  as  follows: — 

"  My  dear  Uncle, 

"  I  have  met  with  an  accident,  which  confined  me  to 
my  bed;  a  rencontre,  indeed,  with  the  knights  of  the 
road;  nothing  serious  (so  do  not  be  alarmed!)  though 
the  doctor  would  fain  have  made  it  so.  I  am  just 
about  to  recommence  my  journey;  but  not  towards 
London;  on  the  contrary,  northward. 

"  I  have,  partly  through  the  information  of  your  old 
friend,  Mr.  Courtland,  partly  by  accident,  found  what 
I  hope  may  prove  a  clue  to  the  fate  of  my  father.  I 
am  now  departing  to  put  this  hope  to  the  issue.  More 
I  would  fain  say ;  but,  lest  the  expectation  should  prove 
fallacious,  I  will  not  dwell  on  circumstances  which 
would,  in  that  case,  only  create  in  you  a  disappoint- 
ment similar  to  my  own.  Only  this  take  with  you, 
that  my  father's  proverbial  good  luck  seems  to  have 
visited  him  since  your  latest  news  of  his  fate;  a  legacy, 
though  not  a  large  one,  awaited  his  return  to  England 
from  India:  but  see  if  I  am  not  growing  prolix  already , 
— I  must  break  off  in  order  to  reserve  you  the  pleasure 
(may  it  be  so!)  of  a  full  surprise! 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear  uncle!  I  write  in  spirits 
and  hope.    Kindest  love  to  all  at  home, 

"  W^ALTER  Lester. 

"  P.S. — Tell  Ellinor  that  my  bitterest  misfortune,  in 
the  adventure  I  have  referred  to,  was  to  be  robbed  of 
her  purse.  Will  she  knit  me  another?  By  the  way,  I 
encountered  Sir  Peter  Hales:  such  an  open-hearted, 
generous  fellow  as  you  said  \  '  thereby  hangs  a  tale.'  " 

This  letter,  which  provoked  all»the  curiosity 
of  our  little  circle,  made  them  anxiously  look 
forward  to  every  post  for  additional  explana- 
tion, but  that  explanation  came  not;  and  they 
were  forced  to  console  themselves  with  the 
evident  exhilaration  under  which  Walter  wrote, 
and  the  probable  supposition  that  he  delayed 
further  information  until  it  could  be  ample 
and  satisfactory.  "  Knights  of  the  road," 
quoth  Lester,  one  day;  "  I  wonder  if  they 
were  any  of  the  gang  that  have  just  visited  us. 
Well,  but,  poor  boy  !  he  does  not  say  whether 
he  has  any  money  left:  yet,  if  he  were  short 
oi  the  gold,  he  would  be  very  unlike  his  father 
(or  his  uncle,  for  that  matter)  had  he  forgot- 
ten to  enlarge  on  that  subject,  however  brief 
upon  others." 

"  Probably,"  said  Ellinor,  "  the  corporal 
carried  the  main  sum  about  him  in  those  well- 
stuffed  saddle-bags,  and  it  was  only  the  purse 
that  Walter  had  about  his  person  that  was 
stolen;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  corporal  es- 
caped, as  he  mentions  nothing  about  that  ex- 
cellent personage." 
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"A  shrewd  guess,  Nell;  but  pray,  why 
should  Walter  carry  the  purse  about  him  so 
carefully?  Ah,  you  blush:  well,  will  you  knit 
him  another  ? " 

"Pshaw,  papa!  Good-by;  I  am  going  to 
gather  you  a  nosegay." 

But  Ellinor  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
industry,  and,  somehow  or  other,  she  grew 
fonder  of  knitting  than  ever. 

The  neighborhood  was  now  tranquil  and  at 
peace;  the  nightly  depredators  that  had  in- 
fested the  green  valleys  of  Grassdale  w^ere 
heard  of  no  more;  it  seemed  a  sudden,  incur- 
sion of  fraud  and  crime,  which  was  too  unnat- 
ural to  the  character  of  the  spot  invaded  to 
do  more  than  to  terrify  and  to  disappear.  The 
truditur  dies  die;  the  serene  steps  of  one  calm 
day  chasing  another  returned,  and  the  past 
alarm  was  only  remembered  as  a  tempting 
subject  of  gossip  to  the  villagers,  and  (at  the 
hall)  a  theme  of  eulogium  on  the  courage  of 
Eugene  Aram. 

It  is  a  lovely  day,"  said  Lester  to  his 
daughters  as  they  sat  at  the  window;  ''come, 
girls,  get  your  bonnets,  and  let  us  take  a  walk 
into  the  village." 

"  And  meet  the  postman,"  said  Ellinor 
archly. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Madeline,  in  the  same  vein, 
but  in  a  whisper  that  Lester  might  not  hear: 
"  for  who  knows  but  that  we  may  have  a  letter 
from  Walter  ? " 

How  pretty  sounds  such  raillery  on  virgin 
lips  !  No,  no;  nothing  on  earth  is  so  lovely 
as  the  confidence  between  two  happy  sisters, 
who  have  no  secrets  but  those  of  a  guileless 
love  to  reveal  ! 

As  they  strolled  into  the  village  they  were 
met  by  Peter  Dealtry,  who  was  slowly  riding 
home  on  a  large  ass,  which  carried  himself 
and  his  panniers  to  the  neighboring  market  in 
a  more  quiet  and  luxurious  indolence  of  action 
than  would  the  harsher  motions  of  the  equine 
species. 

"A  fine  day,  Peter;  and  what  news  at  mar- 
ket ?  "  said  Lester. 

*'  Corn  high,  hay  dear,  your  honor,"  replied 
the  clerk. 

"  Ah,  I  suppose  so;  a  good  time  to  sell  ours, 
Peter:  we  must  see  about  it  on  Saturday. 
But,  pray,  have  you  heard  any  thing  from  the 
corporal  since  his  departure?" 

"Not  I,  your  honor,  not  I;  though  I  think 


j  as  he  might  have  given  us  a  line,  it  was  only 
j  to  thank  me  for  my  care  of  his  cat;  but — 

I 

'  Them  as  comes  to  go  to  roam, 
Thinks  slight  of  they  as  stays  at  home.'  " 

"  A  notable  distich,  Peter;  your  own  com- 
position, I  warrant." 

"  Mine  !  Lord  love  your  honor,  I  has  no 
genus,  but  I  has  memory;  and  when  them  ere 
beautiful  lines  of  poetry-like  comes  into  my 
head  they  stays  there,  and  stays  till  they  pops, 
out  at  my  tongue  like  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer. 
I  do  loves  poetry,  sir,  'specially  the  sacred." 

"We  know  it, — we  know  it." 

"  For  there  be  summut  in  it,"  continued  the 
clerk,  "  which  smooths  a  man's  heart  like  a 
clothes-brush,  wipes  away  the  dust  and  dirt,, 
and  sets  all  the  nap  right:  and  I  thinks  as. 
how  'tis  what  a  clerk  of  the  parish  ought  to 
study,  your  honor." 

"Nothing  better;  you  speak  like  an  oracle."" 

"  Now,  sir,  there  be  the  corporal,  honest 
man,  what  thinks  himself  mighty  clever, — but 
he  has  no  soul  for  varse.  Lord  love  ye,  to  see 
the  faces  he  makes  when  I  tells  him  a  hymn 
or  so;  'tis  quite  wicked,  your  honor, — for  that's, 
what  the  heathen  did,  as  you  well  know,  sir. 

"  And  when  I  does  discourse  of  things 
Most  holy  to  their  tribe, 
What  does  they  do? — they  mocks  at  me, 
And  makes  my  harp  a  gibe." 

'Tis  not  what  /  calls  pretty.  Miss  Ellinor." 

Certainly  not,  Peter;  I  wonder,  with  your 
talents  for  verse,  you  never  indulge  in  a  lit- 
tle satire  against  such  perverse  taste." 

"Satire!  What's  that?  Oh,  I  knows; 
what  they  writes  in  elections.     Why,  miss^ 

mayhap  "  here  Peter  paused,  and  winked 

significantly — "  but  the  corporal's  a  passionate 
man,  you  knows:  but  I  could  so  sting  him. — 
Aha  !  we'll  see,  we'll  see.  Do  you  know,  your 
honor," — here  Peter  altered  his  air  to  one  of 
serious  importance,  as  if  about  to  impart  a 
most  sagacious  conjecture,  "I  thinks  there  be 
one  reason  why  the  corporal  has  not  written 
to  me. 

"And  what's  that,  Peter?" 

"  'Cause,  your  honor,  he's  ashamed  of  his 
writing:  I  fancy  as  how  his  spelling  is  no  bet- 
ter than  it  should  be, — but  mum's  the  word. 
Yon  see's  your  honor,  the  corporal's  got  a  tarn 
for  conversation-like;   he  be  a  mighty  fine 
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talker,  sure/>'  /  but  he  be  shy  of  the  pen;  'tis  not 
every  man  what  talks  biggest  what's  the  best 
schollard  at  bottom.  Why,  there's  the  news- 
paper I  saw  in  the  market  (for  I  always  sees 
the  newspaper  once  a-week)  says  as  how  some 
of  them  great  speakers  in  the  parliament  house 
are  no  better  than  ninnies  when  they  gets  upon 
paper;  and  that's  the  corporal's  case  I  sispect; 
I  suppose  as  how  they  can't  spell  all  them  ere 
long  words  they  make  use  on.  For  my  part, 
I  thinks  there  be  mortal  desate  (deceit)  like 
in  that  ere  public  speaking;  for  I  knows  how 
far  a  loud  voice  and  a  bold  face  goes,  even 
in  buying  a  cow,  your  honor;  and  I'm  afraid 
the  country's  greatly  bubbled  in  that  ere  par- 
tiklar;  for  if  a  man  can't  write  down  clearly 
what  he  means  for  to  say,  I  does  not  thinks 
as  how  he  knows  what  he  means  when  he  goes 
for  to  speak  !  " 

This  speech — quite  a  moral  exposition  from 
Peter,  and,  doubtless,  inspired  by  his  visit  to 
market — for  what  wisdom  cannot  come  from 
intercourse  ? — our  good  publican  delivered 
with  especial  solemnity,  giving  a  huge  thump 
on  the  sides  of  his  ass  as  he  concluded. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Peter,"  said  Lester,  laugh- 
ing, "you  have  grown  quite  a  Solomon;  and, 
instead  of  a  clerk,  you  ought  to  be  a  justice 
of  the  peace  at  the  least;  and,  indeed,  I  must 
say  that  I  think  you  shine  more  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a  lecturer  than  in  that  of  a  soldier." 

"  'Tis  not  for  a  clerk  of  the  parish  to  have 
too  great  a  knack  at  the  weapons  of  the  flesh," 
said  Peter,  sanctimoniously,  and  turning  aside 
to  conceal  a  slight  confusion  at  the  unlucky 
reminiscence  of  his  warlike  exploits;  "but 
lauk,  sir,  even  as  to  that,  why,  we  has  fright- 
ened all  the  robbers  away.  What  would  you 
have  us  do  more  ?  " 

"Upon  my  word,  Peter,  you  say  right;  and 
now,  good  day.  Your  wife's  well,  I  hope  ? 
And  Jacobina  (is  not  that  the  cat's  name)  ?  in 
high  health  and  favor  ?  " 

"  Hem,  hem  !  why,  to  be  sure,  the  cat's  a 
good  cat;  but  she  steals  Goody  Truman's 
cream  as  Goody  sets  for  butter  reg'larly  every 
night." 

"  Oh  !  you  m.ust  cure  her  of  that,"  said  Les- 
ter s'niling.    "  I  hope  that's  the  worst  fault." 

"Why,  your  gardener  do  say,"  replied  Pe- 
ter, reluctantly,  "as  how  she  goes  arter  the 
pheasants  in  Copse-hole.  " 

"The  deuce  !  "  cried  the  squire;  "  chat  will 
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never  do:  she  must  be  shot,  Peter,  she  must 
be  shot.  My  pheasant  !  my  best  preserves  ! 
and  poor  Goody  Truman's  cream,  too  !  a  per- 
fect devil  !  Look  to  it,  Peter;  if  I  hear  any 
complaints  again,  Jacobina  is  done  for. — What 
are  you  laughing  at,  Nell  ?  " 

"  Well,  go  thy  ways,  Peter,  for  a  shrewd 
man  and  a  clever  man;  it  is  not  every  one 
who  could  so  suddenly  have  elicited  my  father's 
compassion  for  Goody  Truman's  cream." 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  the  squire;  "  a  pheasant's  a 
serious  thing,  child;  but  you  women  don't 
understand  matters." 

They  had  now  crossed  through  the  village 
into  the  fields,  and  were  slowly  sauntering  by 

"  Hedge-row  elms  on  hillocks  green," 

when,  seated  under  a  stunted  pollard,  they 
came  suddenly  on  the  ill-favored  person  of 
Dame  Darkmans.  She  sat  bent  (with  her 
elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  hands  supporting 
her  chin),  looking  up  to  the  clear  autumnal 
sky;  and  as  they  approached,  she  did  not  stir, 
or  testify  by  sign  or  glance  that  she  even  per- 
ceived them. 

There  is  a  certain  kind-hearted  sociability 
of  temper  that  you  see  sometimes  among 
country  gentlemen,  especially  not  of  the  high- 
est rank,  who  knowing,  and  looked  up  to  by, 
every  one  immediately  around  them,  acquire 
the  habit  of  accosting  all  they  meet — a  habit 
as  painful  for  them  to  break,  as  it  was  painful 
for  poor  Rousseau  to  be  asked  "  how  he  did  " 
by  an  apple-woman.  And  the  kind  old  squire 
could  not  pass  even  Goody  Darkmans  (coming 
thus  abruptly  upon  her)  without  a  salutation. 

"  All  alone,  dame,  enjoying  the  fine  weather  ? 
— that's  right.    And  how  fares  it  with  you?" 

The  old  woman  turned  round  her  dark  and 
bleared  eyes,  but  without  moving  limb  or  pos- 
ture. 

"'Tis  well-nigh  winter  now;  'tis  not  easy 
for  poor  folks  to  fare  well  at  this  time  o'  year. 
Where  be  we  to  get  the  firewood,  and  the 
clothing,  and  the  dry  bread,  carse  it  !  and 
!  the  drop  o'  stuff  that's  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
j  Ah,  it's  fine  for  you  to  ask  how  we  does,  and 
I  the  days  shortening,  and  the  air  sharpening." 

"Well,  dame,  shall  I  send  to  *  *  *  *  for  a 
warm  cloak  for  you  ?  "  said  Madeline. 

"  Ho  '  thankye,  young  lady — thankye  kindly,, 
and  I'll  wear  it  at  your  widding,  for  they  says 
you  be  going  to  git  m.arried  to  the  larned  man 
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yander.  Wish  ye  well,  ma'am;  wish  ye 
well." 

And  the  old  hag  grinned  as  she  uttered  this 
benediction,  that  sounded  on  her  lips  like  the 
Lord's  Prayer  on  a  witch's;  which  converts 
the  devotion  to  a  crime,  and  the  prayer  to  a 
curse. 

"  Ye're  very  winsome,  young  lady,"  she  con- 
tinued, eyeing  Madeline's  tall  and  rounded  fig- 
ure from  head  to  foot.  "  Yes,  very;  but  I  was  as 
bonny  as  you  once,  and  if  you  lives — mind  that 
— fair  and  happy  as  you  stand  now  you'll  be  as 
withered,  and  foul-faced,  and  wTetched  as  me. 
Ha  !  Ha  !  I  loves  to  look  on  young  folk,  and 
think  o'  that.  But  mayhap  ye  won't  live  to  be 
uld — more's  the  pity  !  for  ye  might  be  a  widow, 
and  childless,  and  a  lone  'oman,  as  I  be;  if 
you  were  to  see  sixty:  an'  wouldn't  that  be 
nice  — ha  !  ha  ! — much  pleasure  ye'd  have  in 
the  fine  weather  then,  and  in  people's  fine 
speeches,  eh  ? " 

"Come,  dame,"  said  Lester,  with  a  cloud  on 
his  benign  brow,  "this  talk  is  ungrateful  to 
me,  and  disrespectful  to  Miss  Lester;  it  is  not 
the  way  to  " 

"Hout"  interrupted  the  old  \voman;  "I 
begs  pardon,  sir,  if  I  offended — I  begs  pardon, 
young  lady:  'tis  my  way,  poor  old  soul  that  I 
be.  And  you  meant  me  kindly,  and  I  w^ould 
not  be  uncivil,  now  you  are  a-going  to  give  me 
a  bonny  cloak;  and  what  color  should  it  be  ?" 

"Why,  what  color  would  you  like  best,  dame 
—red  ?  " 

"  Red  I  no  !  like  a  gypsy-quean,  indeed  I 
Besides,  they  all  has  red  cloaks  in  the  village, 
yonder.  No;  a  handsome  dark  grey,  or  a 
gay,  cheersome  black,  an'  then  I'll  dance 
in  mourning  at  your  wedding,  young  lady; 
and  that's  what  ye'll  like.  But  what  ha'  ye 
done  with  the  merry  bridegroom,  ma'am  ? 
Gone  away,  I  hear.  Ah,  ye'll  have  a  happy 
life  on  it,  with  a  gentleman  like  him.  I  never 
seed  him  laugh  once.  Why  does  not  he  hire 
me  as  your  sarvant;  would  not  I  be  a  favorite, 
thin  ?  I'd  stand  on  the  thrishold,  and  give 
ye  good  morrow  every  day.  Oh  I  it  does  me 
a  deal  of  good  to  say  a  blessing  to  them  as  be 
younger  and  gayer  than  me.  Madge  Dark- 
man's  blessing  !  Och  I  what  a  thing  to  wish 
for  ! " 

"Well,  good  day,  mother,"  said  Lester, 
moving  on. 

"Stay  a  bit,  stay  a  bit,  sir;  has  ye  any  com- 1 


mands,  miss,  yonder,  at  Master  Aram's  ?  His 
old  'Oman's  a  gossip  of  mine;  we  were  young 
togither;  and  the  lads  did  not  know  which  to 
like  the  best.  So  we  often  meets  and  talks  of 
the  old  times.  I  be  going  up  there  now. 
Och  I  I  hope  I  shall  be  asked  to  the  widding. 
And  w^hat  a  nice  month  to  wid  in  !  Novimber, 
Novimber,  that's  the  merry  month  for  me  ! 
But  'tis  cold— bitter  cold  too.  Well,  good 
day,  good  day.  Ay,"  continued  the  hag,  as 
Lester  and  the  sisters  moved  on,  "  ye  all  goes 
and  throws  niver  a  look  behind.  Ye  despises 
the  poor  in  your  hearts.  But  the  poor  will 
have  their  day.  Och  1  an'  I  wish  ye  were 
dead,  dead,  dead,  an'  I  dancing  in  my  bonny 
black  cloak  about  your  graves;  for  ain't  all 
ini7ie  dead,  cold,  cold,  rotting,  and  one  kind 
and  rich  man  might  ha'  saved  them  all  ?  " 

Thus  mumbling,  the  wretched  creature 
looked  after  the  father  and  his  daughters,  as 
they  wound  onward,  till  her  dim  eyes  caught 
them  no  longer;  and  then,  drawing  her  rags 
round  her,  she  rose,  and  struck  into  the  op- 
posite path  that  led  to  Aram's  house. 

"  I  hope  that  hag  will  be  no  constant  visitor 
at  your  future  residence,  Madeline,"  said  the 
younger  sister;  "  it  would  be  like  a  blight  on 
the  air." 

"And  if  we  could  remove  her  from  the  par- 
ish," said  Lestet,  "  it  would  be  a  happy  day 
for  the  village.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
so  great  is  her  power  over  them  all,  that  there 
is  never  a  marriage  nor  a  christening  in  the 
village  from  which  she  is  absent;  they  dread 
her  spite  and  foul  tongue  enough,  to  make 
them  even  ask  humbly  for  her  presence." 

"  And  the  hag  seems  to  know  that  her  bad 
qualities  are  a  good  policy  and  obtain  more 
respect  than  amiability  would  do,"  said  EUi- 
nor.  "  I  think  there  is  some  design  in  all  she 
utters." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  the  words  and 
sight  of  that  woman  have  struck  a  damp  into 
my  heart,"  said  Madeline,  musingly. 

"  It  would  be  wonderful  if  they  had  not, 
child,"  said  Lester,  soothingly;  and  he  changed 
the  conversation  to  other  topics. 

As,  concluding  their  walk,  they  re-entered 
the  village,  they  encountered  that  most  wel- 
come of  all  visitants  to  a  country  village,  the 
postman — a  tall,  thin  pedestrian,  famous  for 
swiftness  of  foot,  with  a  cheerful  face,  a  swing- 
ing gait,  and  Lester's  bag    slung  over  his 
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shoulder.  Our  little  party  quickened  their 
pace — one  letter — for  Madeline — Aram's  hand- 
writing. Happy  blush — bright  smile  I  Ah  I 
no  meeting  ever  gives  the  delight  that  a  letter 
can  inspire  in  the  short  absences  of  a  first 
love  I 

"And  none  for  me  I  "  said  Lester,  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone,  and  Ellinor's  hand  hung  more 
heavily  on  his  arm,  and  her  step  moved  slower. 
•'It  is  very  strange  in  Walter;  but  1  am  really 
more  angry  than  alarmed." 

Be  sure,"  said  Ellinor,  after  a  pause,  "  that 
it  is  not  his  fault.  Something  may  have  hap- 
pened to  him.  Good  Heavens  !  if  he  has 
been  attacked  again — those  fearful  highway- 
men I  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Lester,  "  the  most  probable 
supposition  after  all  is,  that  he  will  not  write 
until  his  expectations  are  realized  or  destroyed. 
Natural  enough,  too;  it  is  what  I  should  have 
done,  if  I  had  been  in  his  place." 

"Natural  !  "  said  Ellinor  who  now  attacked 
where  she  before  defended — "  Natural  not  to 
give  us  one  line,  to  say  he  is  well  and  safe  I — 
Natural  !  /could  not  have  been  so  remiss  I  " 

"  Ay,  child,  you  women  are  so  fond  of  writ- 
ing: 'tis  not  so  with  us,  especially  when  we 
are  moving  about: — it  is  always — '  Well,  I  must 
write  to-morrow — well,  I  must  write  when  this 
is  settled — well,  I  must  write  when  I  arrive  at 
such  a  place;  ' — and,  meanwhile,  time  slips 
on,  till  perhaps  we  get  ashamed  of  writing  at 
ail.  I  heard  a  great  man  say  once,  that  '  Men 
must  have  something  effeminate  about  them 
to  be  good  correspondents;  '  and  'faith,  I  think 
it's  true  enough  on  the  whole." 

"  I  wonder  if  Madeline  thinks  so  ?  "  said 
Ellinor,  enviously  glancing  at  her  sister's  ab- 
sorption, as,  lingering  a  little  behind,  she  de- 
voured the  contents  of  her  letter. 

"He  is  coming  home  immediately,  dear 
father;  perhaps  he  may  be  here  to-morrow," 
cried  MadeUne,  abruptly;  "  think  of  that, 
Ellinor!  Ah  !  and  he  writes  in  spirits  I  " — 
and  the  poor  girl  clapped  her  hands  delight- 
edl}',  as  the  color  danced  joyously  over  her  | 
cheek  and  neck.  j 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  quoth  Lester;  "  we  \ 
shall  have  him  at  last  beat  even  Ellinor  in  I 
gaiety  1  "  ' 

"That  may  easily  be,"  sighed  Ellinor  to  ^ 
herself,  as  she  glded  past  them  into  the  house,  j 
and  sought  her  own  chamber.  ' 


CHAPTER  V. 

REFLECTION     NEW      AND      STRANGE.  — THE 

STREETS     OF     LONDON.          A     GREAT  MAN'S 

LIBRARY.  A    CONVERSATION    BETWEEN  THE 

STUDENT  AND  AN  ACQUAINTANCE  OF  THE 
reader's. — ITS  RESULT. 

"  Here's  a  statesmen! 
Rolla.  Ask  for  thyself. 

Lat,  What  more  can  concern  me  than  this?" 

'J'he  Tragedy  of  Rolla. 

\'\  was  an  evening  in  the  declining  autumn 
of  1758;  some  public  ceremony  had  occurred 
during  the  day,  and  the  crowd  which  it  had 
assembled  was  only  now  gradually  lessening, 
as  the  shadows  darkened  along  the  streets. 
Through  this  crowd,  self-absorbed  as  usual — 
with  them,  not  one  of  them — Euguene  Aram 
slowly  wound  his  imcompanioned  way.  What 
an  incalculable  field  of  dread  and  sombre  con- 
templation is  opened  to  every  man  who,  with 
his  heart  disengaged  from  himself,  and  his  eyes 
accustomed  to  the  sharp  observance  of  his 
tribe,  walks  through  the  streets  of  a  great 
city  !  What  a  world  of  dark  and  troubled  se- 
crets in  the  breast  of  every  one  who  hurries 
by  you  !  Goethe  has  said  somewhere  that 
each  of  us,  the  best  as  the  worst,  hides  within 
him  something — some  feeling,  some  remem- 
brance that,  if  known,  would  make  you  hate 
him. 

No  doubt  the  saying  is  exaggerated;  but 
still,  what  a  gloomy  and  profound  sublimity 
in  the  idea  I — what  a  new  insight  it  gives  into 
the  hearts  of  the  common  herd  ! — with  what  a 
strange  interest  it  may  inspire  us  for  the 
humblest,  the  tritest  passenger  that  shoulders 
us  in  the  great  thoroughfare  of  life  !  One  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  in  the  world  is  to  walk 
alone  and  at  night  (while  they  are  yet'crowded), 
through  the  long  lamp-lit  streets  of  this  huge 
metropolis.  There,  even  more  than  in  the  si- 
lence of  woods  and  fields,  seems  to  me  the 
source  of  endless,  various  meditation. 

"Crescit  enim  cum  amplitudine  rerum  vis  ingenii.  * 

There  was  that  in  Aram's  person  which  ir- 
resistibly commanded  attention,    The  earnest 

*  For  the  power  of  the  intellect  is  increased  by  the 
amplitude  of  the  things  that  feed  it. 
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composure  of  his  countenance,  its  thoughtful 
paleness,  the  long  hair  falling  back,  the  pecu- 
liar and  estranged  air  of  his  whole  figure,  ac- 
companied as  it  was  by  a  mildness  of  expres- 
sion, and  that  lofty  abstraction  which  character- 
izes one  who  is  a  brooder  over  his  own  heart 
— a  soothsayer  to  his  own  dreams; — all  these 
arrested  from  time  to  time  the  second  gaze 
of  the  passenger,  and  forced  on  him  the  im- 
pression, simple  as  was  the  dress,  and  unpre- 
tending as  was  the  gait  of  the  stranger,  that  in 
indulging  that  second  gaze  he  was  in  all  prob- 
ability satisfying  the  curiosity  which  makes  us 
love  to  fix  our  regard  upon  any  remarkable 
man. 

At  length  Aram  turned  from  the  more 
crowded  streets,  and  in  a  short  time  paused 
before  one  of  the  most  princely  houses  in 
London.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  spacious 
court-yard,  and  over  the  porch  the  arms  of  the 
owner,  with  the  coronet  and  supporters,  were 
raised  in  stone. 

"  Is  Lord  *****  within  ?  "  asked  Aram, 
of  the  bluff  porter  who  appeared  at  the  gate. 

My  lord  is  at  dinner,"  replied  the  porter, 
thinkmg  the  answer  quite  sufficient,  and  about 
to  reclose  the  gate  upon  the  unseasonable 
visitor. 

I  am  glad  to  find  he  is  at  home,"  rejoined 
Aram,  gliding  past  the  servant  with  an  air  of 
quiet  and  unconscious  command,  and  passing 
the  court-yard  to  the  main  building. 

At  the  door  of  the  house,  to  which  you  as- 
cended by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  the  valet  of  the 
nobleman — the  only  nobleman  introduced  in  our 
tale,  and  consequently  the  same  whom  we  have 
presented  to  our  reader  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  work,  happened  to  be  lounging  and  enjoy- 
ing the  smoke  of  the  evening  air.  High-bred, 
prudent,  and  sagacious,  Lord  *****  knew 
well  how  often  great  men,  especially  in  public 
life,  obtain  odium  for  the  rudeness  of  their 
domestics;  and  all  those,  especially  about  him- 
self, had  been  consequently  tutored  into  the 
habits  of  universal  courtesy  and  deference,  to 
the  lowest  stranger  as  well  as  to  the  highest 
guest.  And  trifling  as  this  may  seem,  it  was 
an  act  of  morality  as  well  as  prudence.  Few 
can  guess  what  pain  may  be  saved  to  poor  and 
proud  men  of  merit  by  a  similar  precaution. 
The  valet,  therefore,  replied  to  the  visitor's  in- 
quiry with  great  politeness;  he  recollected 
Aram's  name  and  repute;  and  as  the  earl,  taking 


delight  in  the  company  of  men  of  letters,  was 
generally  easy  of  access  to  all  such — the  great 
man's  great  man  instantly  conducted  the  stu- 
dent to  the  earl's  library,  and  informing  him 
that  his  lordship  had  not  yet  left  the  dining- 
room,  where  he  was  entertaining  a  large  party, 
assured  him  that  he  should  be  apprised  of 
Arm's  visit  the  moment  he  did  so. 

Lord  *****  was  still  in  office;  sundry 
boxes  were  scattered  on  the  floor;  papers,  that 
seemed  countless,  lay  strewed  over  the  im- 
mense library  table;  but  here  and  there  were 
books  of  a  more  seductive  character  than 
those  of  business,  in  which  the  mark  lately 
set,  and  the  pencilled  note  still  fresh,  showed 
the  fondness  with  which  men  of  cultivated 
minds,  though  engaged  in  official  pursuits,  will 
turn  in  the  momentary  intervals  of  more  arid 
and  toilsome  life  to  those  lighter  studies  which 
perhaps  they  in  reality  the  most  enjoy. 

One  of  these  books,  a  volume  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Aram  carefully  took  up;  it  opened  of  its 
own  accord  at  that  most  beautiful  and  pro- 
found passage,  which  contains  perhaps  the 
justest  sarcasm  to  which  that  ingenious  and 
graceful  reasoner  has  given  vent: — 

"  The  very  spirit  of  Faction,  for  the  greatest 
part,  seems  to  be  no  other  than  the  abuse  or 
irregularity  of  that  social  love  and  common 
affection  which  is  natural  to  mankind — for  the 
opposite  of  sociableness  is  selfishness;  and  of 
all  characters,  the  thorough  selfish  one  is  the 
least  forward  in  taking  party.  The  men  of 
this  sort  are,  in  this  respect,  true  men  of  mod- 
eration. They  are  secure  of  their  temper,  and 
possess  themselves  too  well  to  be  in  danger  of 
entering  warmly  into  any  cause,  or  engaging 
deeply  with  any  side  or  faction." 

On  the  margin  of  the  page  was  the  following 
note,  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord  *  *  *  *  *: — 

"  Generosity  hurries  a  man  into  party — philosophy 
keeps  him  aloof  from  it;  the  Emperor  Julian  says  in 
his  epistle  to  Ihemistius,  '  If  you  should  form  only 
three  or  four  philosophers,  you  would  contribute  more 
essentially  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  many 
kings  united.'  Yet,  if  all  men  were  philosophers,  I 
doubt  whether,  though  more  men  would  be  virtuous, 
there  would  be  so  many  instances  of  an  extraordinary 
virtue.  The  violent  passions  produce  dazzling  irregu- 
larities." 

The  Student  was  still  engaged  with  this  note 
when  the  earl  entered  the  room.  As  the  door 
through  which  he  passed  was  behind  Aram, 
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and  he  trod  with  a  soft  step,  he  was  not  per- 
ceived by  the  scholar  till  he  had  reached  him, 
and,  looking  over  Aram's  shoulder,  the  earl 
said:  "  You  will  dispute  the  truth  of  my  re- 
mark, will  you  not  ?  Profound  calm  is  the 
element  in  which  you  would  place  all  the  vir- 
tues." 

"  Not  aJl,  my  lord,"  answered  Aram,  rising, 
as  the  earl  now  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  seeing  the  student  again. 
Though  the  sagacious  nobleman  had  no  sooner 
heard  the  student's  name,  than,  in  his  own  heart, 
he  was  convinced  that  Aram  had  sought  him  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  a  renewal  of  the  offers 
he  had  formerly  refused;  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  visitor  to  open  the  subject  himself,  and  ap- 
peared courteously  to  consider  the  visit  as  a 
matter  of  course,  made  without  any  other 
object  than  the  renewal  of  the  mutual  pleasure 
of  intercourse. 

"I  am  afraid,  my  lord,"  said  Aram,  "that 
you  are  engaged.  My  visit  can  be  paid  to- 
morrow if  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  earl,  interrupting  him, 
and  drawing  a  chair  to  the  table,  I  have  no 
engagements  which  should  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  your  company.  A  few  friends 
have  indeed  dined  with  me,  but  as  they  are 
now  with  Lady  -^^  *  *  *  I  do  not  think  they 
will  greatly  miss  me;  besides,  an  occasional 
absence  is  readily  forgiven  in  us  happy  men  of 
office; — we,  who  have  the  honor  of  exciting  the 
■envy  of  England,  for  being  made  magnificently 
■wretched." 

I  am  glad  you  allow  so  much,  my  lord," 
said  Aram,  smiling;  could  not  have  said 
more.  Ambition  only  makes  a  favorite  to 
make  an  ingrate;— she  has  lavished  her  honors 
on  Lord  *  *  *  *  *^  and  hear  how  he  speaks 
of  her  bounty  I  " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  earl,  "  I  spoke  wantonly,  ' 
and  stand  corrected.  I  have  no  reason  to  j 
complain  of  the  course  I  have  chosen.  Ambi-  ' 
tion,  like  any  other  passion,  gives  us  unhappy  j 
moments;  but  it  gives  us  also  an  animated  j 
life.  In  its  pursuit,  the  minor  evils  of  the  | 
world  are  not  felt;  little  crosses,  little  vexations 
do  not  disturb  us.  Like  men  who  walk  in  | 
sleep,  we  are  absorbed  in  one  powerful  dream,  j 
and  do  not  even  know  the  obstacles  in  our  ] 
way,  or  the  dangers  that  surround  us:  in  a! 
word,  we  have  no  private  life.  All  that  is  j 
merely  domestic,  the  anxietv  and  the  loss  | 


which  fret  other  men,  which  blight  the  happi- 
ness of  other  men,  are  not  felt  by  us:  we  are 
wholly  public; — so  that  if  we  lose  much  com- 
fort, we  escape  much  care." 

The  earl  broke  off  for  a  moment;  and  then 
turning  the  subject,  inquired  after  the  Lesters, 
and  making  some  general  and  vague  observa- 
tions about  that  family,  came  purposely  to  a 
pause. 

Aram  broke  it: — 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  with  a  slight,  but  not 
ungraceful,  embarrassment,  I  fear  that,  in 
the  course  of  your  political  life,  you  must  have 
made  one  observation, — that  he  who  promises 
to-day,  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  to-mor- 
row. No  man  who  has  anything  to  bestow, 
can  ever  promise  with  impunity.  Some  time 
since,  you  tendered  me  offers  that  would  have 
dazzled  more  ardent  natures  than  mine;  and 
which  I  might  have  advanced  some  claim  to 
philosophy  in  refusing.  I  do  not  now  come  to 
ask  a  renewal  of  those  offers.  Public  life,  and 
the  haunts  of  men,  are  as  hateful  as  ever  to  my 
pursuits:  but  I  come,  frankly  and  candidly,  to 
throw  myself  on  tRat  generosit}',  which  prof- 
fered to  me  then  so  large  a  bounty.  Certain 
circumstances  have  taken  from  me  the  small 
pittance  which  supplied  my  wants; — I  require 
only  the  power  to  pursue  my  quiet  and  ob- 
scure career  of  study — your  lordship  can  af- 
ford me  that  power:  it  is  not  against  custom 
for  the  orovernment  to  o^rant  some  small  an- 
nuity  to  men  of  letters — your  lordship's  in- 
terest could  obtain  me  this  favor.  Let  me 
add,  however,  that  I  can  offer  nothing  in 
return  !  Party  politics — sectarian  interests — 
are  for  ever  dead  to  me:  even  my  common 
studies  are  of  small  general  utility  to  mankind. 
I  am  conscious  of  this — would  it  were  other- 
-Once  I  hoped  it  would  be — but  " 


wise 

Aram  here  turned  deadly  pale,  gasped  for 
breath,  mastered  his  emotion,  and  proceeded 
— I  have  no  great  claim,  then,  to  this  bounty, 
beyond  that  which  all  poor  cultivators  of  the 
abstruse  sciences  can  advance.  It  is  well  for 
a  country  that  those  sciences  should  be  cul- 
tivated; they  are  not  of  a  nature  which  is  ever 
lucrative  to  the  possessor — not  of  a  nature 
that  can  often *be  left,  like  lighter  literature, 
to  the  fair  favor  of  the  public; — they  call,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  species  of  intellectual 
culture,  for  the  protection  of  a  government; 
and  though  in  me  would  be  a  poor  selection. 
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the  principle  would  still  be  served,  and  the  ex- 
ample furnish  precedent  for  nobler  instances 
Hereafter.    I  have  said  all,  my  lord  !  " 

Nothing  perhaps  more  affects  a  man  of  some 
sympathy  with  those  who  cultivate  letters,  than 
the  pecuniary  claims  of  one  who  can  ad- 
vance them  with  justice,  and  who  advances 
them  also  with  dignity.  If  the  meanest,  the 
most  pitiable,  the  most  heart-sickening  ol)ject 
in  the  world,  is  the  man  of  letters,  sunk  into 
the  habitual  beggar,  practising  the  tricks,  in- 
curring the  rebuke,  glorying  in  the  shame,  of 
the  mingled  mendicant  and  swindler; — what 
on  the  other  hand,  so  touches,  so  subdues  us, 
as  the  first,  and  only  petition,  of  one  whose  in- 
tellect dignifies  our  whole  kind;  and  who  pre- 
fers it  with  a  certain  haughtiness  in  his  very 
modesty;  because,  in  asking  a  favor  to  him- 
self, he  may  be  only  asking  the  power  to  en- 
lighten the  world  ? 

"  Say  no  more,  sir,"  said  the  earl,  affected 
deeply,  and  gracefully  giving  way  to  the  feel- 
ing; "the  affair  is  settled.  Consider  it  so. 
Name  only  the  amount  of  the  annuity  you 
desire." 

With  some  hesitation  Aram  named  a  sum 
so  moderate,  so  trivial,  that  the  minister,  ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  the  claims  of  younger 
sons  and  widowed  dowagers— accustomed  to 
the  hungry  cravings  of  petitioners  without 
merit,  who  considered  birth  the  only  just  title 
to  the  right  of  exactions  from  the  public — was 
literally  startled  by  the  contrast.  "  More  than 
this,"  added  Aram,  "I  do  not  require,  and 
would  decline  to  accept.  We  have  some  right 
to  claim  existence  from  the  administrators  of 
the  common  stock — none  to  claim  affluence." 

Would  to  Heaven  !  "  said  the  earl,  smil- 
ing, "that  all  claimants  were  like  you;  pen- 
sion-lists would  not  then  call  for  indignation; 
and  ministers  would  not  blush  to  support  the 
justice  of  the  favors  they  conferred.  But  are 
you  still  firm  in  rejecting  a  more  public 
career,  with  all  its  deserved  emoluments  and 
just  honors  ?  The  offer  I  made  you  once,  I 
renew  with  increased  avidity  now." 

*'  Despiciam  diteSj  "  answered  Aram,  "and, 
thanks  to  you,  I  may  add,  '■  despiciamquc 
fa  mem.'  '  * 


*  "  Let  me  despise  wealth,"  and,  thanks  to  you,  I 
may  add,  "and  let  me  look  down  on  famine." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    THAMES    AT    NIGHT.— A    THOUGHT.  THE 

STUDENT  RESEEKS   THE   RUFFIAN.  A  HUMAN 

FEELING  EVEN  IN  THE  WORST  SOIL. 

"  Clem.  'Tis  our  last  interview! 

Stat,  Pray  Heav'n  it  be!" — Clemanthes. 

"On  leaving  Lord  *  *  *  *  *'s,  Aram  pro 
ceeded,  with  a  lighter  and  more  rapid  step, 
towards  a  less  courtly  quarter  of  the  metrop- 
olis. 

He  had  found,  on  arriving  in  London,  that 
in  order  to  secure  the  annual  sum  promised 
to  Houseman,  it  had  been  necessary  to  strip 
himself  even  of  the  small  stipend  he  had 
hoped  to  retain.  And  hence  his  visit,  and 
hence  his  petition,  to  Lord  ^  *  *  He 
now  bent  his  way  to  the  spot  in  which  House- 
man had  appointed  their  meeting.  To  the 
fastidious  reader  these  details  of  pecuniary 
matters,  so  trivial  in  themselves,  may  be  a 
little  wearisome,  and  may  seem  a  little  undig- 
nified; but  we  are  writing  a  romance  of  real 
life,  and  the  reader  must  take  what  is  homely 
with  what  may  be  more  epic — the  pettiness 
and  the  wants  of  the  daily  world,  with  its  loftier 
sorrows  and  its  grander  crimes.  Besides,  who 
knows  how  darkly  just  may  be  that  moral 
which  shows  us  a  nature  originally  high,  a  soul 
once  all  a-thirst  for  truth,  bowed  (by  what 
events  ?)  to  the  manoeuvres  and  the  lies  of 
the  worldly  hypocrite  ? 

The  night  had  now  closed  in,  and  its  dark- 
ness was  only  relieved  by  the  wan  lamps  that 
vistaed  the  streets,  and  a  few  dim  stars  that 
struggled  through  the  reeking  haze  that  cur- 
tained the  great  city.  Aram  had  now  gained 
one  of  the  bridges  "  that  arch  the  royal 
Thames,"  and,  in  no  time  dead  to  scenic  at- 
traction, he  there  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  along  the  dark  river  that  rushed  below. 

Oh,  God  !  how  many  wild  and  stormy  hearts 
have  stilled  themselves  on  that  spot,  for  one 
dread  instant  of  thought-  of  calculation — of 
resolve— one  instant,  the  last  of  life  !  Look 
at  night  along  the  course  of  that  stately  river, 
how  gloriously  it  seems  to  mock  the  passions 
of  them  that  dwell  beside  it.  Unchanged- 
unchanging — all  around  it  quick  death,  and 
troubled  life;  itself  smiling  up  to  the  grey 
!  stars,  and  singing  from  its  deep  heart  as  it 
i  bounds  along.    Beside  it  is  the  senate,  proud 
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of  its  solemn  trifiers;  and  there  the  cloistered 
tomb,  in  which,  as  the  loftiest  honor,  some 
handful  of  the  fiercest  of  the  strug-glers  may- 
gain  forgetfulness  and  a  grave  !  There  is  no 
moral  to  a  great  city  like  the  river  that  washes 
its  walls. 

There  was  something  in  the  view  before  him, 
that  suggested  reflections  similar  to  these,  to 
the  strange  and  mysterious  breast  of  the  lin- 
gering student.  A  solemn  dejection  crept  over 
him,  a  warning  voice  sounded  on  his  ear,  the 
fearful  genius  within  him  was  aroused,  and 
even  in  the  moment  when  his  triumph  seemed 
complete  and  his  safety  secured,  he  felt  it  only 
as — 

"  The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below;" 

few  lights  scattered  on  either  side  the  water; 
and  a  deep  and  gloomy  quiet  brooded  round: — 

"  The  very  houses  seemed  asleep, 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  was  lying  still." 

Arousing  himself  from  his  short  and  sombre 
revery,  Aram  resumed  his  way,  and  threading 
some  of  the  smaller  streets  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  water,  arrived  at  last  in  the  street 
in  which  he  was  to  seek  Houseman. 

It  was  a  narrow  and  dark  lane,  and  seemed 
altogether  of  a  suspicious  and  disreputable  lo- 
cality. One  or  two  samples  of  the  lowest  des- 
cription of  alehouses  broke  the  dark  silence  of 
the  spot; — from  them  streamed  the  only  lights 
which  assisted  the  single  lamp  that  burned  at 
the  entrance  of  the  alley;  and  bursts  of 
drunken  laughter  and  obscene  merriment 
broke  out  every  now  then  from  these  wretched 
theatres  of  Pleasure.  As  Aram  passed  one  of 
them,  a  crowd  of  the  lowest  order  of  ruffian 
and  harlot  issued  noisily  from  the  door,  and 
suddenly  obstructed  his  way:  through  his  vile 
press,  reeking  with  the  stamp  and  odor  of  the 
most  repellent  character  of  vice,  was  the  lofty 
and  cold  student  to  force  his  path  I  The 
darkness,  his  quick  step,  his  downcast  head, 
favored  his  escape  through  the  unhallowed 
throng,  and  he  now  stood  opposite  the  door  of 
a  small  and  narrow  house,  ponderous 
knocker  adorned  the  door,  which  seemed  of 
uncommon  strength,  being  thickly  studded 
with  large  nails.  He  knocked  twice  before  his 
summons  was  answered,  and  then  a  voice  from 
within  cried,  '-Who's  there?  What  want 
you  ?  " 


"  I  seek  one  called  Houseman." 

No  answer  was  returned — some  moments 
elapsed.  Again  the  student  knocked,  and 
presently  he  heard  the  voice  of  Houseman 
himself  call  out — 

''Who's  there — Joe  the  Cracksman  ?" 

"Richard  Houseman,  it  is  I,"  answered 
Aram,  in  a  deep  tone,  and  suppressing  the 
natural  feelings  of  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

Houseman  uttered  a  quick  exclamation;  the 
door  was  hastily  unbarred.  All  within  was  ut- 
terly dark;  but  Aram  felt  with  a  thrill  of  re- 
pugnance the  gripe  of  his  strange  acquaintance 
on  his  hand. 

"Ha  !  it  is  you  I — Come  in,  come  in  !— let 
me  lead  you.  Have  a  care — cling  to  the  wall 
— the  right  hand — now  then — ^stay.  So — so — 
(openmg  the  door  of  a  room,  in  which  a  smgle 
candle,  well-nigh  in  its  socket,  broke  on  the 
previous  darkness);  here  we  are  !  here  we  are  ! 
And  how  goes  it — eh  ?  " 

^     Houseman  now    bustling  about,  did  the 
I  honors  of  his  apartment  with  a  sort  of  compla- 
j  cent  hcspitality.    He  drew  two  rough  wooden 
j  chairs,  that  in  some  late  merriment  seemed  to 
j  have  been  upset,  and  lay,  cumbering  the  un- 
I  washed  and  carpetless  floor,  in  a  position  ex- 
I  actly  contrary  to  that  destined  them  by  their 
maker; — he  drew  these  chairs,  near  a  table 
strewed  with  drinking  horns,  half-emptied  bot- 
tles, and  a  pack  of  cards.    Dingy  caricatures 
of  the  large  coarse  fashion  of  the  day,  decor- 
ated  the   walls;  and    carelessly   thrown  on 
another  table,  lay  a  pair  of  huge  horse-pistols, 
an  immense  shovel  hat,  a  false  moustache,  a 
rouge-pot,  and  a  riding-whip.    All  this  the 
student  comprehended  with  a  rapid  glance — 
his  lip  quivered  for  a  moment — whether  with 
shame  or  scorn  of  himself,  and  then  throwing 
himself  on  the  chair  Houseman  had  set  for 
him,  he  said — 

"I  have  come  to  discharge  my  part  of  our 
agreement." 

"  You  are  most  welcome,"  replied  House- 
man, with  that  tone  of  coarse,  yet  flippant 
jocularity,  which  afforded  to  the  mien  and 
manner  of  Aram  a  still  stronger  contrast  than 
his  more  unrelieved  brutality. 

There,"  said  Aram,  giving  him  a  paper; 
"  there  you  will  perceive  that  the  sum  men- 
tioned is  secured  to  you,  the  moment  you  quit 
j  this  country.    When  shall  that  be  ?    Let  me 
I  entreat  haste." 
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Your  prayer  shall  be  granted.  Before  day- 
oreak  to-morrow,  I  will  be  on  the  road." 

Aram's  face  brightened. 

"  There  is  my  hand  upon  it,"  said  House- 
man, earnestly.  "  You  may  now  rest  assured 
that  you  are  free  of  me  for  life.  Go  home — 
marr}' — enjoy  your  existence,  as  I  have  done. 
Within  four  days,  if  the  wind  set  fair,  I  am  in 
France." 

"  My  business  is  done;  I  will  believe  you," 
said  Aram,  frankly  and  rising. 

''You  may,"  answered  Houseman.  ''Stay 
— I  will  light  you  to  the  door.  Devil  and 
death — how  the  d — d  candle  flickers  !  " 

Across  the  gloomy  passage,  as  the  candle 
now  flared — and  now  was  dulled — by  quick  fits 
and  starts, — Houseman,  after  this  brief  con- 
ference, reconducted  the  student.  And  as 
Aram  turned  from  the  door,  he  flung  his  arms 
wildly  aloft,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  voice  of 
one,  from  whose  heart  a  load  is  lifted, — "  Now, 
now,  for  Madeline  !   I  breathe  freely  at  last  !  " 

Meanwhile,  Houseman  turned  musingly 
back,  and  regained  his  room,  muttering — 

"Yes — yes — my  business  here  is  also  done  ! 
Competence  and  safety  abroad — after  all,  what 
a  bugbear  is  this  conscience  ! — fourteen  years 
have  rolled  away — and  lo  !  nothing  discov- 
ered !  nothing  known  !  And  easy  circum- 
stances— the  very  consequence  of  the  deed — 
wait  the  remainder  of  my  days:  my  child,  too 
— my  Jane — shall  not  want — shall  not  be  a 
beggar  nor  a  harlot." 

So  musing.  Houseman  threw  himself  con- 
tentedly on  the  chair,  and  the  last  flicker  of 
the  expiring  light,  as  it  played  upward  on  his 
rugged  countenance,  rested  no  one  of  those 
self-hugging  smiles,  with  which  a  sanguine 
man  contemplates  a  satisfactory  future. 

He  had  not  been  long  alone  before  the  door 
opened,  and  a  woman  with  a  light  in  her  hand 
appeared.  She  was  evidently  intoxicated,  and 
approached  Houseman  with  a  reeling  and  un- 
steady step. 

"  }Iow  now,  Bess?  drunk  as  usual  I  Get  to 
bed,  you  she  shark,  go  I  " 

"'I'ush,  man,  tush  I  don't  talk  to  your  bet- 
ters," said  the  woman,  sinking  into  a  chair; 
and  her  situation,  disgusting  as  it  was,  could 
not  conceal  the  striking,  though  somewhat 
coarse  beauty  of  her  face  and  person. 

Even  Houseman  (his  heart  being  opened,  as 
it  were,  by  the  cheering  prospects  of  which  his 


soliloquy  had  indulged  the  contemplation), 
was,  sensible  of  the  effect  of  the  mere  physical 
attraction,  and  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  her, 
he  said  in  a  tone  less  harsh  than  usual — 

"  Come,  Bess,  come,  you  must  correct  that 
d — d  habit  of  yours;  perhaps  I  may  make  a 
lady  of  you  after  all.  What  if  I  were  to  let 
you  take  a  trip  with  me  to  France,  old  girl, 
eh  ?  and  let  you  set  off  that  handsome  face — 
for  you  are  devilish  handsome,  and  that's  the 
truth  of  it — with  some  of  the  French  gewgaws 
you  women  love  ?  What  if  I  were  ?  would 
you  be  a  good  girl,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  would,  Dick, — I  think  I  would," 
replied  the  woman,  showing  a  set  of  teeth  as 
w^hite  as  ivory,  with  pleasure  partly  at  the 
flattery,  partly  at  the  proposition:  "  you  are  a 
good  fellow,  Dick,  that  you  are." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Houseman,  whose  hard, 
shrewd  mind  was  not  easily  cajoled;  "but 
what's  that  paper  in  your  bosom,  Bess  ?  A 
love-letter,  I'll  swear." 

"  'Tis  to  you  then;  came  to  you  this  morn- 
ing, only  somehow  or  other,  I  forgot  to  give  it 
you  till  now  !  " 

"  Ha  !  a  letter  to  me  !  "  said  Houseman, 
seizing  the  epistle  in  question,  "  Hem  !  the 
Knaresbro'  postmark  —  my  mother-in-law's 
crabbed  hand,  too  !  What  can  the  old  crone 
want  ?  " 

He  opened  the  letter,  and  hastily  scanning 
its  contents,  started  up. 

"  Mercy,  mercy  !  "  cried  he,  "  my  child  is 
ill — dying.  I  may  never  see  her  again, — my 
only  child, — the  only  thing  that  loves  me, — 
that  does  not  loathe  me  as  a  villain  !  " 

"  Heyday,  Dicky  !  "  said  the  woman,  cling- 
ing to  him,  "  don't  take  on  so;  who  so  fond 
of  you  as  me  ? — what's  a  brat  like  that  ?  " 

"  Curse  on  you,  hag  !  "  exclaimed  House- 
man, dashing  her  to  the  ground  with  a  rude 
brutality:  "jw/ love  me  !  Pah  !  My  child — 
my  little  Jane, — my  pretty  Jane — my  merry 
Jame — my  innocent  Jane — I  will  seek  her  in- 
stantly— instantly  !  What's  money  ?  what's 
ease, — if— if  " 

And  the  father,  wretch,  ruffian  as  he  was, 
stung  to  the  core  of  that  last  redeeming  feel- 
ing of  his  dissolute  nature,  struck  his  breast 
with  his  clenched  hand  and  rushed  from  the 
room — from  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MADELINE,  HER  HOPES.  —  A  >nLD  AUTUMN  CHAR- 
ACTERIZED.— A  LANDSCAPE.  —  A  RETURN. 


"  'Tis  late,  and  cold — stir  up  the  fire, 
Sit  close,  and  draw  the  table  nigher; 
Be  merry  and  drink  wine  that's  old, 
A  hearty  medicine  'gainst  a  cold: 
Welcome — welcome  shall  fly  round!  " 

—Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 
Sons  in  the  Lover  s  Proeress. 


As  when  the  great  poet, 

"  Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'd 
In  that  obscure  sojourn;  while,  in  his  flight. 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne. 
He  sang  of  chaos,  and  eternal  night:" — 

as  when,  revisiting  the  "  holy  light,  offspring 
of  heaven  first-born,"  the  sense  of  freshness 
and  glory  breaks  upon  him,  and  kindles  into 
the  solemn  joyfulness  of  adjuring  song;  so 
rises  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
gloom  and  guilt  of  life,  "  the  utter  and  the 
middle  darkness,"  to  some  pure  and  bright  re- 
demption of  our  nature — some  creature  of  "  the 
starry  threshold,"  "  the  regions  mild  of  calm 
and  serene  air."  Never  was  a  nature  more 
beautiful  and  soft  than  that  of  Madeline  Les- 
ter— never  a  nature   more   inclined  to  live 

above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
which  men  call  earth  " — to  commune  with  its 
own  high  and  chaste  creations  of  thought — to 
make  a  world  out  of  the  emotions  which  this 
world  knows  not — a  paradise,  which  sin,  and 
suspicion,  and  fear,  had  never  yet  invaded — 
where  God  might  recognize  no  evil,  and  angels 
forebode  no  change. 

Aram's  return  was  now  daily,  nay,  even 
hourly,  expected.  Nothing  disturbed  the  soft, 
though  thoughtful  serenity,  with  which  his  be- 
trothed relied  upon  the  future.  Aram's  letters 
had  been  more  deeply  impressed  with  the 
-evidence  of  love,  than  even  his  spoken  vows; 
those  letters  had  diffused  not  so  much  an  agi- 
tated joy,  as  a  full  and  mellow  light  of  happi- 
ness over  her  heart.  Every  thing,  even  nature, 
seemed  inclined  to  smile  with  approbation  on 
her  hopes.  The  autumn  had  never,  in  the 
Tnemory  of  man,  worn  so  lovely  a  garment: 
the  balmy  and  freshening  warmth  which  some- 
times characterizes  that  period  of  the  year  was 
not  broken,  as  yet,  by  the  chilling  winds,  or 


the  sullen  mists,  which  speak  to  us  so  mourn- 
fully of  the  change  that  is  creeping  over  the 
beautiful  world. 

The  summer  visitants  among  the  feathered 
tribe  yet  lingered  in  flocks,  showing  no  inten- 
tion of  departure;  and  their  song — but  above 
all,  the  song  of  the  skylark — which,  to  the  old 
English  poet  was  what  the  nightingale  is  to 
the  Eastern — seemed  even  to  grow  more  cheer- 
ful as  the  sun  shortened  his  daily  task; — the 
very  mulberry-tree,  and  the  rich  boughs  of  the 
horse-chesnut,  retained  something  of  their 
verdure;  and  the  thousand  glories  of  the 
woodland  around  Grassdale  were  still  cheq- 
uered with  the  golden  hues  that  herald,  but 
beautify,  decay.  Still  no  news  had  been  re- 
ceived of  Walter;  and  this  was  the  only  source 
of  anxiety  that  troubled  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  the  manor-house.  But  the  squire  con- 
tinued to  remember  that  in  youth  he  himself 
had  been  but  a  negligent  correspondent;  and 
the  anxiety  he  felt  had  lately  assumed  rather 
the  character  of  anger  at  Walter's  forgetful- 
ness,  than  of  fear  for  his  safety.  There  were 
moments  when  Ellmor  silently  mourned  and 
pined;  but  she  loved  her  sister  not  less  even 
than  her  cousin;  and  in  the  prospect  of  Made- 
line's happiness  did  not  too  often  question  the 
future  respecting  her  own. 

One  evening  the  sister's  were  sitting  at  their 
work  by  the  window  of  the  little  parlor,  and 
talking  over  various  matters;  of  which  the 
Great  World,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  never 
made  a  part. 

They  conversed  in  a  low  tone;  for  Lester 
sat  by  the  hearth  in  which  a  wood  fire  had 
been  just  kindled,  and  appeared  to  have  fallen 
into  an  afternoon  slumber.  The  sun  was  sink- 
ing to  repose,  and  the  whole  landscape  lay  be- 
fore them  bathed  in  light,  till  a  cloud  passing 
overhead  darkened  the  heavens  just  immedi- 
ately above  them,  and  one  of  those  beautiful 
sun  showers,  that  rather  characterize  the  spring 
than  autumn,  began  to  fall;  the  rain  was  rather 
sharp,  and  descended  with  a  pleasant  and 
freshening  noise  through  the  boughs,  all  shin- 
ing in  the  sun-light:  it  did  not,  however,  last 
long,  and  presently  there  sprang  up  the  glori- 
ous rainbow,  and  the  voices  of  the  birds,  which 
a  minute  before  were  mute,  hurst  into  a  gen- 
eral chorus, — the  last  hymn  of  the  declining 
day.  The  sparkling  drops  fell  fast  and  grate- 
ful Iv  from  the  trees,  and  over  the  whole  scene 
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there  breathed  an  inexpressible  sense  of 
gladness, — 

"  The  odor  and  the  harmony  of  eve." 

'*  How  beautiful  !  "  said  Ellinor,  pausing 
from  her  work.  "  Ah,  see  the  squirrel — is 
that  our  pet  one  ? — he  is  coming  close  to  the 
window,  poor  fellow  !  Stay,  I  will  get  him 
some  bread." 

Hush  !  said  Madeline,  half  rising,  and 
turning  quite  pale;  "  do  you  hear  a  step  with- 
out ?  " 

"  Only  the  dripping  of  the  boughs,"  answered 
Ellinor. 

"  No,  no — it  is  he  !  " — it  is  he  I  "  cried 
Madeline,  the  blood  rushing  vividly  to  her 
cheeks.      I  know  his  step  !  " 

And — yes — winding  round  the  house  till  he 
"stood  opposite  the  window,  the  sisters  now  be- 
beheld  Euo^ene  Aram:  the  diamond  rain  o;lit- 
tered  on  the  locks  of  his  long  hair;  his  cheeks 
were  flushed  by  exercise,  or  more  probably 
the  joy  of  return;  a  smile,  in  which  there  was 
no  shade  or  sadness,  played  over  his  features, 
which  caught  also  a  fictitious  semblance  of 
gladness  from  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
which  fell  full  upon  them. 

"  My  Madeline  !  my  love  !  my  Madeline  !  " 
broke  from  his  lips. 

"You  are  returned — thank  God — thank  God 
— safe — well  ?  " 

"  And  happy  !  "  added  Aram,  with  a  deep 
meaning  in  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

"  Hey  day,  hey  day  !  "  cried  the  squire, 
starting  up,  "  what's  this  ?  Bless  me,  Eugene  ! 
— wet  through,  too,  seemingly  !  Nell,  run 
and  open  the  door — more  wood  on  the  fire — 
the  pheasants  for  supper — and  stay,  girl,  stay 
— there's  the  key  of  the  cellar — the  twenty- 
one  port — you  know  it.  Ah  !  ah  !  God  will- 
ing, Eugene  Aram  shall  not  complain  of  his 
welcome  back  to  Grassdale  !  " 


CHAPTER  ViH. 

affection:  its  godlike  nature:. — the  con- 
versation BETWEP:N  ARAM  AND  MADELINE. 
 THE  FATALIST  FORGETS  FATE. 

"  Mope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts," 

7\i>o  Genlle7)ien  of  Vfrona. 

If  there  be  anything  thoroughly  lovely  in 
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the  human  heart,  it  is  affection  !  All  that 
makes  hope  elevated,  or  fear  generous,  belongs 
to  the  capacity  of  lovmg.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  wonder,  in  looking  over  the  thousand 
creeds  and  sects  of  men,  that  so  many  religion- 
ists have  traced  their  theology— that  so  many 
moralists  have  wrought  their  system — from 
love.  The  errors  thus  originated  have  some- 
thing in  them  that  charms  us,  even  while  we 
smile  at  the  theology,  or  while  we  neglect  the 
system.  What  a  beautiful  fabric  would  be 
human  nature — what  a  divine  guide  would 
be  human  reason — if  love  were  indeed  the 
stratum  of  the  one,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
other  !  We  are  told  of  a  picture  by  a  great 
painter  of  old,  in  which  an  infant  is  represented 
sucking  a  mother  wounded  to  the  death,  who, 
even  in  that  agony,  strives  to  prevent  the  child 
from  injuring  itself  by  imbibing  the  blood 
mingled  with  the  milk.'^'  How  many  emo- 
tions, that  might  have  made  us  permanently 
wiser  and  better,  have  we  lost  in  losing  that 
picture  ! 

Certainly,  love  assumes  a  more  touching  and 
earnest  semblance,  when  we  find  it  in  some  re- 
tired and  sequestered  hollow  of  the  world; 
when  it  is  not  mixed  up  with  the  daily  frivol- 
ities and  petty  emotions  of  which  a  life  passed 
in  cities  is  so  necessarily  composed:  we  can- 
not but  believe  it  a  deeper  and  a  more  absorb- 
ing passion;  perhaps  we  are  not  always  right 
in  the  belief. 

Had  one  of  that  order  of  angels  to  v/hom  a 
knowledge  of  the  future,  or  the  seraphic  pene- 
tration into  the  hidden  heart  of  man  is  for- 
bidden, stayed  his  wings  over  the  lovely  valley 
in  which  the  main  scene  of  our  history  has 
been  cast,  no  spectacle  might  have  seemed  to 
him  more  appropriate  to  that  pastoral  spot,  or 
more  elevated  in  the  character  of  its  tenderness 
above  the-  fierce  and  short-lived  passions  of 
the  ordinary  world,  than  the  love  that  ex- 
isted between  Madeline  and  her  betrothed. 
Their  natures  seemed  so  suited  to  each  other  I 
the  solemn  and  nndiurnal  mood  of  the  one  was 
reflected  back  in  hues  so  gentle,  and  yet  so 
faithful,  from  the  purer,  but  scarce  less  thought- 
ful, character  of  the  other  !  Their  sympathies 
ran  through  the  same  channel,  and  mingled 
in  a  common  fount;  and  whatever  was  dark 
and  troubled  in  the  breast  of  Aram,  was  now 

*  "  Intelligitur  sentire  mater  et  timere,  ne  e  mortue 
lacte  sanguinem  lambat." 
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suffered  not  to  appear.  Since  his  return,  his 
mood  was  brighter  and  more  tranquil;  and  he 
seemed  better  fitted  to  appreciate  and  respond 
to  the  peculiar  tenderness  of  Madeline's  affec- 
tion. There  are  some  stars  which,  viewed  by 
the  naked  eye,  seem  one,  but  in  reality  are  tw^o 
separate  orbs  revolving  round  each  other,  and 
drinking,  each  from  each,  a  separate  yet  united 
existence: — such  stars  seemed  a  type  of  them. 

Had  anything  been  wanting  to  complete 
Madeline's  happiness,  the  change  in  Aram 
supplied  the  want.  The  sudden  starts  the 
abrupt  changes  of  mood  and  countenance, 
that  had  formerly  characterized  him,  were  now 
scarcely,  if  ever,  visible.  He  seemed  to  have 
resigned  himself  with  confidence  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  future,  and  to  have  forsworn  the 
haggard  recollections  of  the  past;  he  moved, 
and  looked,  and  smiled  like  other  men;  he 
was  alive  to  the  little  circum.stances  around 
him,  and  no  longer  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  separate  and  strange  existence 
within  himself.  Some  scattered  fragments  of 
his  poetry  bear  the  date  of  this  time:  they  are 
chiefly  addressed  to  Madeline;  and,  amidst 
the  vows  of  love,  a  spirit,  sometimes  of  a  wild 
and  bursting,  sometimes  of  a  profound  and 
collected  happiness,  are  visible.  There  is 
great  beauty  in  many  of  these  fragments,  and 
they  bear  a  stronger  evidence  of  heart — they 
breathe  more  of  nature  and  truth,  than  the 
poetry  that  belongs  of  right  to  that  time. 

And  thus  day  rolled  on  day,  till  it  was  now 
the  eve  before  their  bridals.  Aram  had 
deemed  it  p-rudent  to  tell  Lester  that  he  had 
sold  his  annuity,  and  that  he  had  applied  to 
the  earl  for  the  pension  which  we  have  seen 
he  had  been  promised.  As  to  his  supposed 
relation — the  illness  he  had  created  he  suffered 
now  to  cease;  and  indeed  the  approaching 
ceremony  gave  him  a  graceful  excuse  for  | 
turning  the  conversation  away  from  any  topics  | 
that  did  not  relate  to  Madeline,  or  to  that  event. 

It  was  the  eve  before  their  marriage:  Aram 
and  Madeline  were  walking  along  the  valley 
that  led  to  the  house  of  the  former. 

How  fortunate  it  is,"  said  Madeline,  that 
our  future  residence  will  be  so  near  my  father's. 
I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  delight  he  looks 
forward  to  the  pleasant  circle  we  shall  make. 
Indeed,  I  think  he  would  scarcely  have  con- 
sented to  our  wedding,  if  it  had  separated  us 
from  him." 


Aram  stopped,  and  plucked  a  flower. 

"  Ah  !  indeed,  indeed,  Madeline  !  Yet  in 
the  course  of  the  various  changes  of  life,  how 
more  than  probable  it  is  that  we  shall  be 
divided  from  hmi — that  we  shall  leave  this 
spot." 

"  It  is  possible,  certainly;  but  not  probable: 
is  it,  Eugene  ?  " 

Would  it  grieve  thee,  irremediably,  dearest, 
were  it  so?  "  rejoined  Aram,  evasiv^ely. 

"  Irremediably  !  What  could  grieve  me 
irremediably  that  did  not  happen  to  you  ?  " 

^'Should,  then,  circumstances  occur  to  in- 
duce us  to  leave  this  part  of  the  country,  for 
one  yet  more  remote,  you  could  submit  cheer- 
fully to  the  change  ?  " 

I  should  weep  for  my  father — I  should 
weep  for  Ellinor;  but  " 

"  But  what  ?  " 

"  I  should  comfort  myself  in  thinking  that 
you  would  then  be  yet  more  to  me  than  ever  I  " 

"  Dearest  !  " 
But  why  do  you  speak  thus;  only  to  try 
me?    Ah  I  that  is  needless." 

No,  my  Madeline;  I  have  no  doubt  of 
your  affection.  When  you  loved  such  as  me, 
1  knew  at  once  how  blind,  how  devoted  must 
be  that  love.  You  were  not  won  through  the 
usual  avenues  to  a  woman's  heart;  neither 
wit  nor  gaiety,  nor  youth  nor  beauty,  did  you 
behold  in  me.  Whatever  attracted  you  tow- 
ards me,  that  which  must  have  been  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  make  you  overlook  these 
ordinary  allurements,  will  be  also  sufficiently  en 
during  to  resist  all  ordinary  changes.  But 
listen,  Madeline.  Do  not  yet  ask  me  where- 
fore; but  I  fear  that  a  certain  fatality  will  con- 
strain us  to  leave  this  spot  very  shortly  after 
our  wedding." 

"  How  disappointed  my  poor  father  will 
be  !"  said  Madeline,  sighing. 

Do  not,  on  any  account,  mention  this  con- 
versation to  him,  or  to  ELlinor:  'sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  " 

Madeline  wondered,  but  said  no  more. 
There  was  a  pause  for  some  minutes. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  observed  Madeline, 
''  that  it  was  about  here  we  met  that  strange 
man  whom  you  had  formerly  known  ?  " 

"  Ha  !  was  it  ? — Here,  was  it  ?  " 

''  What  has  become  of  him  ?  " 
He  is  abroad,  I  hope,"  said  Aram,  calmly. 
"Yes,  let  me  think;  by  this  time  he  must  be 
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in  France.    Dearest,  let  us  rest  here  on  this  | 
dry  mossy  bank  for  a  little  while;  "  and  iVram  | 
drew  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  his  coun-  j 
tenance  brightening  as  if  with  some  thought  { 
of  increasing  joy,  he  poured  out  anew  those 
protestations  of  love,  and  those  anticipations 
of  the  future,  which  befitted  the  eve  of  a  mor- 
row so  full  of  auspicious  promise. 

The  heaven  of  their  fate  seemed  calm  and 
glowing,  and  Aram  did  not  dream  that  the  one 
small  cloud  of  fear  which  was  set  within  it, 
and  which  he  alone  beheld  afar,  and  unpro- 
phetic  of  the  storm,  was  charged  with  the 
thunderbolt  of  a  doom  he  had  protracted,  not 
escaped. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Long  had  he  wandered,  when  from  far  he  sees 
A  ruddy  flame  that  gleam'd  betwixt  the  trees. 

 Sir  Gawaine  prays  him  tell 

Where  lies  the  road  to  princely  Carduel." 

The  Knight  of  the  Sword. 

WALTER  AND  THE  CORPORAL  OX  THE  ROAD. — 
THE  EVENING  SETS  IN. — THE  GIPSY  TENTS. — 
ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  HORSEMAN.  —  TH^ 
CORPORAL  DISCOMFITED,  AND  THE  ARRIVAL 
AT  KNARESBRO'. 

"  Well,  Bunting,  we  are  not  far  from  our 
night's  resting-place,"  said  Walter,  pointing 
to  a  milestone  on  the  road. 

"  The  poor  beast  will  be  glad  when  we  gets 
there,  your  honor,"  answered  the  corporal, 
wiping  his  brows. 

"  Which  beast,  Bunting  ?  " 

"  Augh  ! — now  your  honor's  severe  !  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  so  merry." 

Walter  sighed  heavily;  there  was  no  mirth 
at  his  heart  at  that  moment. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  corporal  after  a  pause, 
"  if  not  too  bold,  has  your  honor  heard  how 
they  be  doing  at  Grassdale  ?  " 

*'  No,  Bunting;  I  have  not  held  any  corre- 1 
spondence  with  my  uncle  since  our  departure.  : 
Once  I  wrote  to  him  on  setting  off  to  York- 
shire, but  I  could  give  him  no  direction  to ; 
write  to  me  again.  The  fact  is,  that  I  have : 
been  so  sanguine  in  this  search,  and  from  day 
to  day  I  have  been'  so  led  on  in  tracing  a  clue,  j 
which  I  fear  is  now  broken,  that  I  have  con- 1 
stantly  put  off  writing  till  I  could  communi- 


cate that  certain  intelligence  which  I  flattered 
myself  I  should  be  able  ere  this  to  procure. 
However,  if  we  are  unsuccessful  at  Knaresbro', 
I  shall  write  from  that  place  a  detailed  account 
of  our  proceedings." 

"  And  I  hopes  you  will  say  as  how  I  have 
given  your  honor  satisfaction." 

"  Depend  upon  that." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you  humbly;  I 
would  not  like  the  squire  to  think  I'm  ungrate- 
ful ! — augh, — and  mayhap  I  may  have  more 
cause  to  be  grateful  by  and  by,  whenever  the 
squire,  God  bless  him  !  in  consideration  of 
your  honor's  good  offices,  should  let  me  have 
the  bit  cottage  rent  free." 

"  A  man  of  the  world.  Bunting;  a  man  of 
the  world  !  " 

"Your  honor's  mighty  obleeging,"  said 
the  corporal,  putting  his  hand  to  his  hat; 
"I  wonders,"  renewed  he,  after  a  short  pause, 
"I  wonders  how  poor  neighbor  Dealtry  is. 
He  was  a  sufferer  last  year;  I  should  like  to 
know  how  Peter  be  getting  on — 'tis  a  good 
creature." 

Somewhat  surprised  at  this  sudden  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  the  corporal,  for  it  was  sel- 
dom that  Bunting  expressed  kindness  for  any 
one,  Walter  replied, — 

"  When  I  write.  Bunting,  I  will  not  fail  to 
inquire  how  Peter  Dealtry  is; — does  your  kind 
heart  suggest  any  other  message  to  him  ?" 

"  Only  to  ask  arter  Jacobina,  poor  thing: 
she  might  get  herself  into  trouble  if  little 
Peter  fell  sick  and  neglected  her  like — augh  ! 
And  1  hopes  as  how  Peter  airs  the,  bit  cottage 
now  and  then;  but  the  squire,  God  bless  him  ! 
will  see  to  that  and  the  tato  garden,  I'm  sure." 

"  You  make  reply  on  that.  Bunting,"  said 
Walter,  sinking  into  a  reverie,  from  which  he 
was  shortly  roused  by  the  corporal. 

"  I  'spose  Miss  Madeline  be  married  afore 
now,  your  honor?  Well,  pray  Heaven  she  be. 
happy  with  that  ere  larned  man  !  " 

Walter's  heart  beat  faster  for  a  moment  at 
this  sudden  remark,  but  he  was  pleased  to  find 
the  time  when  the  thought  of  Madeline's  mar- 
riage was  accompanied  with  painful  emotion 
was  entirely  gone  by;  the  reflection,  however, 
induced  a  new  train  oi  idea,  and  without  re- 
plying to  the  corporal,  he  sank  into  a  deeper 
meditation  than  before. 

The  shrewd  Bunting  saw  that  it  was  not  a 
favorable  moment  for  renewing  the  conversa- 
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tion;  he  therefore  suffered  his  horse  to  fall 
back,  and  taking  a  quid  from  his  tobacco-box, 
was  soon  as  well  entertained  as  his  master.  In 
this  manner  they  rode  on  for  about  a  couple 
of  miles,  the  evening  growing  darker  as  they 
proceeded,  when  a  green  opening  in  the  road 
brought  them  within  view  of  a  gipsy's  encamp- 
ment; the  scene  was  so  sudden  and  picturesque, 
that  it  aroused  the  young  traveller  from  his 
revery,  and  as  his  tired  horse  walked  slowly 
on,  the  bridle  about  its  neck,  he  looked  with 
an  earnest  eye  on  the  vagrant  settlement  be- 
side his  path.  The  moon  had  just  risen  above 
a  dark  copse  in  the  rear,  and  cast  a  broad, 
deep  shadow  along  the  green,  without  lessen- 
ing the  vivid  effect  of  the  fires  which  glowed 
and  sparkled  in  the  darker  recess  of  the  waste 
land,  as  the  gloomy  forms  of  the  Egyptians 
were  seen  dimly  cowering  round  the  blaze. 

A  scene  of  this  sort  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  striking  that  the  green  lanes  of  old  Eng- 
land afford, — to  me  it  has  always  an  irresist- 
ible attraction,  partly  from  its  own  claims, 
partly  from  those  of  association.  When  I  was 
a  mere  boy,  and  bent  on  a  solitary  excursion 
over  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  I  saw 
something  of  that  wild  people, — though  not 
perhaps  so  much  as  the  ingenious  George 
Hanger,  to  whose  memoirs  the  reader  may 
be  referred  for  some  rather  amusing  pages 
on  gipsy  life.  As  Walter  was  still  eyeing 
the  encampment,  he  in  return  had  not  escaped 
the  glance  of  an  old  crone,  who  came  running 
hastily  up  to  him,  and  begged  permission  to 
tell  his  fortune  and  to  have  her  hand  crossed 
with  silver. 

Very  few  men  under  thirty  ever  sincerely 
refuse  an  offer  of  this  sort.  Nobody  believes 
in  these  predictions,  yet  every  one  likes  hear- 
ing them:  and  Walter,  after  faintly  refusing 
the  proposal  twice,  consented  the  third  time: 
and  drawing  up  his  horse,  submitted  his  hand 
to  the  old  lady.  In  the  meanwhile,  one  of  the 
younger  urchins  who  had  accompanied  her  had 
run  to  the  encampments  for  a  light,  and  now 
stood  behind  the  old  woman's  shoulder,  rear- 
ing on  a  high  pine  brand,  which  cast  over  the 
little  group  a  red  and  weird-like  glow. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  we  are  now 
about  to  call  his  credulity  in  aid  to  eke  out 
any  interest  he  may  feel  in  our  story;  the  old 
crone  was  but  a  vulgar  gipsy,  and  she  pre- 
dicted to  Walter  the  same  fortune  she  always 


predicted  to  those  who  paid  a  shilling  for  the 
prophecy — an  heiress  with  blue  eyes — seven 
children — troubles  about  the  epoch  of  forty- 
three,  happily  soon  over — and  a  healthy  old 
age,  with  an  easy  death.  Though  Walter  was 
not  impressed  with  any  reverential  awe  for 
these  vaticinations,  he  yet  could  not  refrain 
from  inquiring  whether  the  journey  on  which 
he  was  at  present  bent  was  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful in  its  object. 

"  'Tis  an  ill  night,"  said  the  old  woman, 
lifting  up  her  wild  face  and  elfin  locks  with  a 
mysterious  air — "  'Tis  an  ill  night  for  them  as 
seeks,  and  for  them  as  asks. — Hes  about  " 

"  He— who  ?" 

"  No  matter  ! — you  may  be  successful, 
young  sir,  yet  wish  you  had  not  been  so.  The 
moon  thus,  and  the  wind  there — promise  that 
you  will  get  your  desires,  and  find  them 
crosses." 

The  corporal  had  listened  very  attentively 
to  these  predictions,  and  was  now  about  to 
thrust  forth  his  own  hand  to  the  soothsayer, 
when  from  a  cross  road  to  the  right  came  the 
sound  of  hoofs,  and  presently  a  horseman  at 
full  trot  pulled  up  beside  them. 

"  Hark  ye,  old  she  devil,  or  you,  sirs — is, 
this  road  to  Knaresbro'  ?  " 

The  gipsy  drew  back,  and  gazed  on  the 
countenance  of  the  rider,  on  which  the  red 
glare  of  the  pine-brand  sbone  full. 

"  To  Knaresbro',  Richard,  the  dare-devil  ? 
Ay,  and  what  does  the  ramping  bird  want  in 
the  old  nest  ?  Welcome  back  to  Yorkshire, 
Richard,  my  bencove  !  " 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  rider,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  as  he  returned  the  gaze  of  the 
gipsy — is  it  you,  Bess  Airlie  ? — your  welcome 
is  like  the  owl's,  and  reads  the  wrong  way. 
But  I  must  not  stop.  This  takes  to  Knaresbro', 
then  ?" 

"  wStraight  as  a  dying  man's  curse  to  hell,"" 
replied  the  crone,  in  that  metaphorical  style 
in  which  all  her  tribe  love  to  speak,  and  of 
which  their  proper  language  is  indeed  almost 
wholly  composed. 

The  horseman  answered  not,  but  spurred  on. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked  Walter,  earnestly,  as 
the  old  woman  stretched  her  tawny  neck  after 
the  rider. 

"An  old  friend,  sir,"  replied  the  Egyptian, 
drily.    "  I  have  not  seen  him  these  fourteen 
I  years;  but  it  is  not  Bess  Airlie  who  is  apt  to. 
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forgit  friend  or  foe.    Well,  sir,  shall  I  tell  |     The  master  and  man  trotted  on  for  some 


your  honor's  good  luck  ?  " — (here  she  turned 
to  the  corporal,  who  sat  erect  on  his  saddle, 
with  his  hand  on  his  holster), — the  color  of 
the  lady's  hair — and  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  limb  of  Satan  !  " 
interrupted  the  corporal,  fiercely,  as  if  his 
whole  tide  of  thought,  so  lately  favorable  to 
the  soothsayer,  had  undergone  a  deadly  re- 
version. "  Please  your  honor,  it's  getting  late, 
we  had  better  be  jogging  !  " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Walter,  spurring  his 
jaded  horse;  and,  nodding  his  adieu  to  the  gipsy, 
he  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  encampment. 

*'Sir,"  said  the  corporal,  joining  his  master, 
"that  is  a  man  that  I  have  seed,  afore;  I 
knowed  his  ugly  face  again  in  a  crack — 'tis 
the  man  what  came  to  Grassdale  arter  Mr, 
Aram,  and  we  saw  arterwards  the  night  we 
chanced  on  Sir  Peter  Thingumebob." 

Bunting,"  said  Walter,  in  a  low  voice. 


/ 


too  have  been  trying  to  recall  the  face  of  that 
man,  and  1  too  am  persuaded  I  have  seen  it 
before.  A  fearful  suspicion,  amounting  almost 
to  conviction,  creeps  over  me,  that  the  hour 
in  which  I  last  saw  it  was  one  when  my  life 
was  in  peril.  In  a  word,  I  do  believe  that  I 
beheld  that  face  bending  over  me  on  the  night 
when  I  lay  under  the  hedge,  and  so  nearly  es- 
caped murder  !  If  I  am  right,  it  was,  how- 
ever, the  mildest  of  the  ruffians;  the  one  who 
counselled  his  comrades  against  despatching 
me." 

The  corporal  shuddered. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"do  see  if  your  pislols  are  primed: — so — so. 
'Tis  not  out  o'  nature  that  the  man  may  have 
some  'complices  hereabout,  and  may  think  to  j  ter.    He  replied  shortly  in  the  negative,  and 


little  distance,  when  they  perceived  a  dark 
object  moving  along  by  the  grass  on  the  side 
of  the  road.  The  corporal's  hair  bristled — he 
uttered  an  oath,  which  he  mistook  for  a  prayer. 
Walter  felt  his  breath  grow  a  little  thick  as  he 
watched  the  motions  of  the  object  so  imper- 
fectly beheld;  presently,  however,  it  grew  into 
a  man  on  horseback,  trotting  very  slowly  along 
the  grass;  and  as  they  now  neared  him,  they 
recognized  the  rider  they  had  just  seen,  whom 
they  might  have  imagined,  from  the  pace 
at  which  he  left  them  before,  to  have  been 
considerably  a-head  of  them. 

The  horseman  turned  round  as  he  saw  them. 

Pray,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
great  and  evident  anxiety,  "  how  far  is  it  to 
Knaresbro'  ?  " 

Don't  answer  him,  your  honor,"  whispered 
the  corporal. 

*  "  Probably,"  replied  Walter,  unheeding  this 
advice,  "  you  know  this  road  better  than  we 
do.  It  cannot,  however,  be  above  three  or 
four  miles  hence." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,— it  is  long  since  I  have 
been  in  these  parts.  I  used  to  know  the 
country,  but  they  have  made  new  roads  and 
strange  enclosures,  and  I  now  scarcely  recog- 
nize anything  familiar.  Curse  on  this  brute  ! 
curse  on  it,  I  say  !  "  repeated  the  horseman 
through  his  ground  teeth,  in  a  tone  of  angry 
vehemence:  "  I  never  wanted  to  ride  so  quick 
before,  and  the  beast  has  fallen  as  lame  as  a 
tree.  This  comes  of  trying  to  go  faster  than 
other  folks. — Sir,  are  you  a  father?  " 

This  abrupt  question,  which  was  uttered  in 
a  sharp,  strained  voice,  a  little  startled  Wal- 


waylay  us.  The  old  gipsy,  too,  what  a  face 
she  had  !  Depend  on  it,  they  are  two  of  a 
trade — augh  I — bother  ! — whaugh  !  " 

And  the  corporal  grunted  his  most  signifi- 
cant grunt. 

"  It  is  not  at  ail  unlikely,  Bunting;  and  as 
we  are  now  not  far  from  Knaresbro',  it  will  be 
prudent  to  ride  on  as  fast  as  our  horses  will 
allow  us.    Keep  up  alongside." 

"Certainly — I'll  purtect  your  honor,"  said 
the  corporal,  getting  on  that  side  where  the 
hedge  being  thinnest,  an  ambush  was  less 
likely  to  be  laid.  "  I  care  more  for  your 
honor's  safety  than  my  own,  or  what  a  brute  I 
should  be — augh  ! 


was  about  to  spur  onward,  when  the  horseman 
continued — and  there  was  something  in  his 
voice  and  manner  that  compelled  attention, — 

''And  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  have  a  child 
or  not. — By  G — !  it  is  a  bitter  gnawing  state 
of  mind. — I  may  reach  Knaresbro'  to  find  my 
only  daughter  dead,  sir  ! — dead  !  " 

Despite  Walter's  suspicions  of  the  speaker, 
he  could  not  but  feel  a  thrill  of  sympathy  at 
the  visible  distress  with  which  these  words 
were  said. 

I  hope  not,"  said  he,  involuntarily. 
Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  horseman, 
trying  ineffectually  to  spur  on  his  steed,  which 
almost  came  down  at  the  effort  to  proceed. 
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I  have  ridden  thirty  niiies  across  the  country 
at  full  speed,  for  they  had  no  post-horses  at 
the  d — d  place  where  I  hired  this  brute.  This 
was  the  only  creature  I  could  get  for  love  or 
money;  and  now  the  devil  only  knows  how  im- 
portant every  moment  may  be.  While  I  speak, 
my  child  may  breathe  her  last  I  "  And  the 
man  brought  his  clenched  fist  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  horse  in  mingled  spite  and  rage. 

"  All  sham,  your  honor,"  whispered  the  cor- 
poral. 

Sir,"  cried  the  horseman,  now  raising  his 
voice,  "  I  need  not  have  asked  if  you  had  been 
a  father — if  you  had,  you  would  have  had  com- 
passion on  me  ere  this, — you  would  have  lent 
me  your  own  horse." 

The  impudent  rogue  !  "  muttered  the  cor- 
poral. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Walter,  "  it  is  not  to  the  tale 
of  every  stranger  that  a  man  gives  belief." 

"  Belief  !— ah,  well,  well,  'tis  no  matter," 
said  the  horseman,  sullenly.  There  was  a 
time,  man,  when  I  would  have  forced  what  I 
now  solicit;  but  my  heart's  gone.    Ride  on 

sir — ride  on, — and  the  curse  of  " 

If,"  interrupted  Walter,  irresolutely,    if  I 
could  believe  your  statement, — but  no.  jMark 
me,  sir:  I  have  reasons — fearful  reasons,  for 
imagining  you  mean  this  but  as  a  snare  !  " 
Ha  !  "   said  the  horseman,  deliberately, 

have  we  met  before  ?" 
I  believe  so." 

"  And  you  have  had  cause  to  complain  of 
me?    It  may  be — it  may  be:  but  were  the 
grave  before  me,  and  if  one  lie  would  smite 
me  into  it,  I  solemnly  swear  that  I  now  utter  I 
but  the  naked  truth."  | 

"  It  would  be  folly  to  trust  him.  Bunting  ?  "  | 
said  Walter,  turning  round  to  his  attendant.  j 
Folly  I — sheer  madness — bother  !  "  j 

"  If  you  are  the  man  I  take  you  for,"  said  | 
Weaker,  you  once  raised  your  voice  against ' 
the  murder,  though  you  assisted  in  the  rob- ; 
bery,  of  a  traveller: — that  traveller  was  myself.  ' 
I  will  remember  the  mercv — I  will  forget  the  i 
outrage;  and  I  will  not  believe  that  you  have 
devised  this  tale  as  a  snare.  Take  my  horse, 
sir;  I  will  trust  you." 

Houseman,  for  it  was  he,  flung  himself  in- 
stantly from  his  saddle.  "  I  don't  ask  God  to 
bless  you:  a  blessing  in  my  mouth  would  be 
worse  than  a  curse.  But  you  will  not  repent 
this;  you  will  not  repent  it  '  " 


Houseman  said   these  few  words  with  a 
palpable  emotion;  and  it  was  more  striking  on 
account  of  the  evident  coarseness  and  hard- 
ened brutality  of  his  nature.    In  a  moment 
more  he  had  mounted  Walter's  horse,  and 
turning  ere  he  sped  on,  inquired  at  what  place 
at  Knaresborough  the  horse  should  be  sent. 
Walter  directed  him  to  the  principal  inn;  and 
Houseman,  waving  his  hand,  and  striking  his 
j  spurs  into  the  animal,  wearied  as  it  was,  shot 
I  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 
!       Well,  if  ever  I  seed  the  like  I  "  quoth  the 
!  corporal.       Lira,  lira,  la,  la,  la  !  lira,  lara,  la, 
I  la,  la  ! — ^augh  ! — waugh  ! — bother  !  " 
I     "So  my  good-nature  does  not  please  you. 
Bunting  I  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  it  docs  not  sinnify:  we  shall  have 
our  throats  cut — that's  all." 

What,  you  don't  believe  the  story  ?  " 

I  ?    Bless  your  honor,  /  am  no  fool." 
"  Bunting  !  " 
''Sir." 

''You  forget  yourself." 
'•  A  ugh  I  " 

"So  you  don't  think  I  should  have  lent  the 
horse  !  " 

"  Sartainly  not." 

"  On  occasions  like  these,  every  man  ought 
to  take  care  of  himself  ?  Prudence  before 
generosity  ? " 

"  Of  a  sartainty,  sir  !  " 

""Dismount,  then, — I  want  niy  horse.  You 
may  shift  with  the  lame  one." 

"  Augh,  sir, — baugh  I  " 

"  Rascal,  dismount,  I  say  !  "  said  Walter 
angrily:  for  the  corporal  was  one  of  those 
men  who  aim  at  governing  their  masters;  and 
his  selfishness  now  irritated  Walter  as  much 
as  his  impertinent  tone  of  superior  wisdom. 

The  corporal  hesitated.  He  thought  an 
ambuscade  by  the  road  of  certain  occurrence; 
and  he  Avas  weighing  the  danger  of  riding  a 
lame  horse  against  his  master's  displeasure. 
Walter,  perceiving  he  demurred,  was  seized 
with  so  violent  a  resentment,  that  he  dashed 
up  to  the  corporal,  and  grasping  him  by  the 
collar,  swung  him,  heavy  as  he  was, — being " 
wholly  unprepared  for  such  force, — to  the 
ground. 

Without  deigning  to  look  at  his  condition, 
Walter  mounted  the  sound  horse,  and  throw- 
ing the  bridle  of  the  lame  one  over  a  bough, 
left  the  corporal  to  follow  at  his  leisure. 
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There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  sore  state  of 
mind  than  that  which  we  experience  when  we 
have  committed  an  act  we  meant  to  be  gener- 
ous, and  fear  to  be  foolish. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Walter,  soliloquizing, 
"certainly  the  man  is  a  rascal;  yet  he  was 
evidently  sincere  in  his  emotion.  Certainly 
he  was  one  of  the  men  who  robbed  me;  yet,  if 
so,  he  was  also  the  one  who  interceded  for  my 
life.  If  I  should  now  have  given  strength  to  a 
villain; — if  I  should  have  assisted  him  to  an 
outrage  against  myself  !  What  more  prob- 
able ?  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  story  be 
true; — if  his  child  be  dying, — and  if,  through 
my  means,  he  obtain  a  last  interview  wnth  her  ! 
Well,  well,  let  me  hope  so  !  " 

Here  he  was  joined  by  the  corporal,  who, 
angry  as  he  was,  judged  it  prudent  to  smother 
his  rage  for  another  opportunity;  and  by 
favoring  his  master  with  his  company,  to  pro- 
cure himself  an  ally  immediately  at  hand, 
should. his  suspicions  prove  true.  But  for 
once,  his  knowledge  of  the  world  deceived 
him:  no  sign  of  living  creature  broke  the  lone- 
liness of  the  way.  By  and  by  the  lights  of  the 
town  gleamed  upon  them;  and,  on  reaching 
the  inn,  Walter  found  his  horse  had  been  al- 
ready sent  there,  and,  covered  with  dust  and 
foam,  was  submitting  itself  to  the  tutelary 
hands  of  the  hostler. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Walter's  reflections. — mine  host. — a  gen- 
tle CHARACTER  AND  A  GREEN  OLD  AGE. — 
THE  GARDEN,  AND  THAT  WHICH  IT  TEACH- 
ETH.  —  A  DIALOGUE  WHEREIN  NEW  HINTS 
TOWARDS  THE  WISHED-FOR  DISCOVERY  ARE 
SUGGESTED. — THE  CURATE. — A  VISIT  TO  A 
SPOT  OF  DFEP  INTEREST  TO  THE  ADVEN- 
TURER. 

"  I  made  a  posy  while  the  day  ran  by, 

Here  will  1  smell  my  remnant  out,  and  tie 
My  life  within  this  band."— George  Herbert. 

"...   The  time  approaches, 
That  will  with  due  precision  make  us  know 
What  ''—Macbeth. 

The  next  morning  Walter  rose  early,  and 
descending  into  the  court-yard  of  the  inn  he 
there  met  with  the  landlord,  who— a  hoe  in  his 


hand — was  just  about  to  enter  a  little  gate  that 
led  into  the  garden.  Pie  held  the  gate  open 
for  Walter. 

"  It  is  a  fine  morning,  sir;  would  you  like  to 
look  into  the  garden  ?  "  said  mine  host,  with 
an  inviting  smile. 

Walter  accepted  the  offer,  and  found  himself 
in  a  large  and  well-stocked  garden,  laid  out 
with  much  neatness  and  some  taste:  the  land- 
lord halted  by  a  parterre  which  required  his 
attention,  and  Walter  walked  on  in  solitary  re- 
flection. 

The  morning  was  serene  and  clear,  but  the 
frost  mingled  the  freshness  with  an  "  eager 
and  nipping  air;"  and  Walter  unconsciously 
quickened  his  step  aa  he  paced  to  and  fro  the 
straight  walk  that  bisected  the  garden,  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  his  hat  over  his 
brows. 

Now  then  he  had  reached  the  place  where 
the  last  trace  of  his  father  seemed  to  have 
vanished;  in  how  wayward  and  strange  a  man- 
ner !  If  no  further  clue  could  be  here  discov- 
ered by  the  inquiry  he  purposed,  at  this  spot 
would  terminate  his  researches  and  his  hopes. 
But  the  young  heart  of  the  traveller  was 
buoyed  up  with  expectation.  Looking  back 
to  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  he  thought 
he  recognized  the  finger  of  Destiny  guiding 
him  from  step  to  step,  and  now  resting  on  the 
scene  to  which  it  had  brought  his  feet.  How 
singularly  complete  had  been  the  train  of  cir- 
cumstance, which,  linking  things  seemingly 
most  trifling,  most  dissimilar,  had  lengthened 
into  one  continuous  chain  of  evidence  !  the 
trivial  incident  that  led  him  to  the  saddler's 
shop;  the  accident  that  brought  the  whip  that 
had  been  his  father's  to  his  eye;  the  account 
from  Courtland,  which  had  conducted  him  to 
this  remote  part  of  the  country;  and  now  the 
narrative  of  Elmore  leading  him  to  the  spot^ 
at  which  all  inquiry  seemed  as  yet  to  pause  ! 
Had  he  been  led  hither  only  to  hear  repeated 
that  strange  tale  of  sudden  and  wanton  disap- 
pearance—  to  find  an  abrupt  wall,  a  blank  and 
impenetrable  barrier  to  a  course  hitherto  so 
continuously  guided  on  ? 

Had  he  been  the  sport  of  Fate,  and  not  its 
instrument?  No;  he  was  filled  with  a  serious 
and  profound  conviction,  that  a  discovery 
which  he  of  all  men  was  best  entitled  by  the 
unalienable  claims  of  blood  and  birth  to  achieve 
was  reserved  for  him,  and  that  this  grand  dream 
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of  childhood  was  now  about  to  be  embodied 
and  attanied.  He  could  not  but  be  sensible, 
too,  that  as  he  had  proceeded  on  his  high  en- 
terprise, his  character  had  acquired  a  weight 
and  a  thoughtful  seriousness,  which  was  more 
fitted  to  the  nature  of  that  enterprise  than 
akin  to  his  earlier  temper.  This  consciousness 
swelled  his  bosom  wath  a  profound  and  steady 
hope.  When  Fate  selects  her  human  agents, 
her  dark  and  mysterious  spirit  is  at  work  with- 
in them;  she  moulds  their  hearts,  she  exalts 
their  energies,  she  shapes  them  to  the  part 
she  has  allotted  them,  and  renders  the  mortal 
instrument  worthy  of  the  solemn  end. 

Thus  chewing  the  cud  of  his  involved  and 
deep  reflections,  the  young  adventurer  paused 
at  last  opposite  his  host,  who  was  still  bending 
over  his  pleasant  task,  and  every  now  and  ; 
then,  excited  by  the  exercise  and  the  fresh 
morning  air,  breaking  into  snatches  of  some 
old  rustic  song.  The  contrast  in  mood  be- 
tween himself  and  this 

"  Unvex'd  loiterer  by  the  world's  green  ways," 

struck  forcibly  upon  him.  Mine  host,  too 
was  one  whose  appearance  w^as  better  suited 
to  his  occupation  than  his  profession.  He 
might  have  told  some  three-and-sixty  years, 
but  it  was  a  comely  and  green  old  age;  his 
cheek  was  firm  and  ruddy,  not  with  nightly 
cups,  but  the  fresh  witness  of  the  morning 
breezes  it  was  wont  to  court;  his  frame  was 
robust,  not  corpulent;  and  his  long  grey  hair, 
which  fell  almost  to  his  shoulders,  his  clear 
blue  eyes,  and  a  pleasant  curve  in  a  mouth 
characterized  by  habitual  good  humor  com- 
pleted a  portrait  that  even  many  a  dull  observer 
would  have  paused  to  gaze  upon.  •  And,  in- 
deed, the  good  man  enjoyed  a  certain  kind  of 
reputation  for  his  comely  looks  and  cheerful 
manner.  His  picture  had  even  been  taken 
by  a  young  artist  in  the  neighborhood;  nay, 
the  likeness  had  been  multiplied  into  engrav- 
ings, somewhat  rude  and  somewhat  unfaithful, 
which  might  be  seen  occupying  no  uncon- 
spicuous  nor  dusty  corner  in  the  principal 
printshop  of  the  towm:  nor  was  mine  host's 
character  a  contradiction  to  his  looks.  He 
had  seen  enough  of  life  to  be  intelligent,  and 
had  judged  it  rightly  enough  to  be  kind.  He 
had  passed  that  line  so  nicely  given  to  man's 
codes  in  those  admirable  pages  which  first 
added  delicacy  of  tact  to  the  strong  sense  of 
5—36 


English  composition.  "  We  have  just  religion 
enough,"  it  is  said  somewhere  in  TJic  Spectator^ 
"  to  vnake  us  hate,  but  not  enough  to  make  us 
love,  one  another." 

Our  good  landlord,  peace  be  to  his  ashes  ! 
had  never  halted  at  this  limit.  The  country 
innkeeper  might  have  furnished  Goldsmith 
wath  a  counterpart  to  his  country  curate;  his 
house  was  equally  hospitable  to  the  poor — 
his  heart  equally  tender,  in  a  nature  wiser  than 
experience,  to  error,  and  equally  open,  in  its 
warm  simplicity,  to  distress.  Peace  be  with 
thee  *  ^  *  *  ^  !  Our  grand  sire  was  thy  pa- 
tron— yet  a  patron  thou  didst  not  want. 
Merit  in  thy  capacity  is  seldom  bare  of  reward. 
The  public  want  no  indicators  to  a  house  like 
thine.  And  who  requires  a  third  person  to  tell 
him  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  good  nature 
and  good  cheer  ? 

As  Walter  stood  and  contemplated  the  old 
man  bending  over  the  sweet  fresh  earth  (and 
then,  glancing  round,  saw  the  quiet  garden 
stretching  away  on  either  side  with  its  bound- 
eries  lost  among  the  thick  evergreen),  some- 
thing of  that  grateful  and  moralizing  stillness 
with  which  some  country  scene  generally  in- 
spires us,  w^hen  we  awake  to  its  consciousness 
from  the  troubled  dream  of  dark  and  unquiet 
thought,  stole  over  his  mind;  and  certain  old 
lines  which  his  uncle,  who  loved  the  soft  ,and 
rustic  morality  that  pervades  the  ancient  race 
of  English  minstrels,  had  taught  him,  when  a 
boy,  came  pleasantly  into  his  recollection: — 

"  With  all,  as  in  some  rare  limned  book  we  see 
Here  painted  lectures  of  God's  sacred  will. 
The  daisy  teacheth  lowliness  of  mind; 
The  camomile,  we  should  be  patient  still; 
The  rue,  our  hate  of  vice's  poison  ill; 
The  woodbine,  that  we  should  our  friendship  hold; 
Our  hope  the  savory  in  the  bitterest  cold."* 

The  old  man  stopped  from  his  work,  as  the 
musing  figure  of  his  guest  darkened  the  pros- 
pect before  him,  and  said, — 

"  A  pleasant  time,  sir,  for  the  gardener  !  " 

"  Ay,  is  it  so?  You  must  miss  the  fruits 
and  flowers  of  summer." 

*'We!l,  sir, — but  we  are  now  paying  back 
the  garden  for  the  good  things  it  has  given  us. 
It  is  like  taking  care  of  a  friend  in  old  age, 
who  has  been  kind  to  us  when  he  was  young." 

Walter  smiled  at  the  quaint  amiability  of 
the  idea. 

*  Henry  Peacham. 
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"  'Tis  a  winning  thing,  sir,  a  garden  !  It 
brings  us  an  object  every  day;  and  that's  what 
I  think  a  man  ought  to  have  if  he  wishes  to 
lead  a  happy  life." 

"It  Is  true,"  said  Walter;  and  mine  host 
was  encouraged  to  continue  by  the  attention 
and  affable  countenance  of  the  stranger,  for 
he  was  a  physiognomist  in  his  way. 

And  then,  sir,  we  have  no  disappointment 
in  these  objects; — the  soil  is  not  ungrateful,  as 
they  say  men  are — though  I  have  not  often 
found  them  so,  by  the  by.  What  we  sow  we 
reap.  I  have  an  old  book,  sir,  lying  in  my  little 
parlor,  all  about  fishing,  and  full  of  so  mapy 
pretty  sayings  about  a  country  life,  and  medi- 
tation, and  so  forth,  that  it  does  one  as  much 
good  as  a  sermon  to  look  into  it.  But  to  my 
mind,  all  those  sayings  are  more  applicable  to 
a  gardener's  life  than  a  fisherman's." 

"  It  is  a  less  cruel  life,  certainly,"  said  Wal- 
ter. 

"  Yes,  sir;  and  then  the  scenes  one  makes 
one's  self,  the  flowers  one  plants  with  one's 
own  hand,  one  enjoys  more  than  all  the  beau- 
ties which  don't  owe  us  any  thing;  at  least  so 
it  seems  to  me.  I  have  always  been  thankful 
to  the  accident  that  made  me  take  to  garden- 
ing-" 

"  And  what  was  that  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  you  must  know  there  was  a 
great  scholar,  though  he  was  but  a  youth  then, 
living  in  this  town  some  years  ago,  and  he 
was  very  curious  in  plants,  and  flowers,  and 
such  like.  I  have  heard  the  parson  say,  he 
knew  more  of  those  innocent  matters  than  any 
man  in  this  county.  At  that  time  I  was  not  in 
so  flourishing  a  way  of  business  as  I  am  at 
present.  I  kept  a  little  inn  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town;  and  having  formerly  been  a  game- 
keeper of  my  Lord  's,  I  was  in  the  habit 

of  eking  out  of  my  little  profits  by  accom- 
panying gentleman  in  fishing  or  snipe-shooting. 
So  one  day,  sir,  I  went  out  fishing  with  a 
strange  gentleman  from  London,  and,  in  a  very 
quiet  retired  spot  some  miles  off,  he  stopped 
and  plucked  some  herbs  that  seemed  to  me  com- 
mon enough,  but  which  he  declared  were  most 
curious  and  rare  things,  and  he  carried  them 
carefully  away.  I  heard  afterwards  he  was  a 
great  herbalist,  I  think  they  call  it,  but  he 
was  a  very  poor  fisher.  Well,  sir,  I  thought 
the  next  morning  of  Mr.  Aram,  our  great 
scholar  and  ])otanist,  and  fancied   it  would 


please  him  to  know  of  these  bits  of  grass:  sa 
I  went  and  called  upon  him,  and  begged 
leave  to  go  and  show  the  spot  to  him.  So 
we  walked  there;  and  certainly,  sir,  of  all 
the  men  that  ever  I  saw,  I  never  met  one  that 
wound  round  your  heart  like  this  same  Eugene 
Aram.  He  was  then  exceedingly  poor,  but 
he  never  complained;  and  was  much  too  proud 
for  any  one  to  dare  to  offer  him  relief.  He 
lived  quite  alone,  and  usually  avoided  every 
one  in  his  walks;  but,  sir,  there  was  some- 
thing so  engaging  and  patient  in  his  manner, 
and  his  voice,  and  his  pale,  mild  countenance, 
which,  young  as  he  was  then,  for  he  was  not  a 
year  or  two  above  twenty,  was  marked  with 
sadness  and  melancholy,  that  it  quite  went  to 
your  heart  when  you  met  him  or  spoke  to  him. 
— Well,  sir,  we  walked  to  the  place,  and  very 
much  delighted  he  seemed  with  the  green 
things  I  showed  him;  and  as  I  was  always  of 
a  communicative  temper — rather  a  gossip,  sir, 
my  neighbors  say — I  made  him  smile  now 
and  then  by  my  remarks. 

"  He  seemed  pleased  with  me,  and  talked 
to  me  going  home  about  flowers,  and  garden- 
ing, and  such  like:  and  sure  it  was  better  than 
a  book  to  hear  him.  And  after  that,  when  we 
came  across  one  another,  he  would  not  shun 
me  as  he  did  others,  but  let  me  stop  and  talk 
to  him;  and  then  I  asked  his  advice  about  a 
wee  farm  I  thought  of  taking,  and  he  told  me 
many  curious  things  which,  sure  enough,  I 
found  quite  true,  and  brought  me  in  after- 
wards a  deal  of  money.  But  we  talked  much 
about  gardening,  for  I  loved  to  hear  him  talk 
on  those  matters;  and  so,  sir,  I  was  struck  by 
all  he  said,  and  could  not  rest  till  I  took  to 
gardening  myself,  and  ever  since  I  have  gone 
on,  more  pleased  with  it  every  day  of  my  life. 
Indeed,  sir,  I  think  these  harmless  pursuits 
make  a  man's  heart  better  and  kinder  to  his 
fellow-creatures;  and  I  always  take  more 
pleasure  in  reading  the  Bible,  specially  the 
New  Testament,  after  having  spent  the  day  in 
the  garden.  Ah,  well,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  has  become  of  that  poor  gentleman." 

"  I  can  relieve  your  honest  heart  about  him. 
Mr.  Aram  is  living  in  *  *  *  well  off  in  the 
world,  and  universally  liked;  though  he  still 
keeps  to  his  old  habits  of  reserve." 

"  Ay,  indeed,  sir  !    I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  that  pleased  me  more  this  many  a  day." 
Pray,"  said    Walter,   after   a  moment's 
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pause;  "do  you  remember  the  circumstance 
of  a  Mr.  Clarke  appearing  in  this  town,  and 
leaving  it  in  a  very  abrupt  and  mysterious 
manner  ?  " 

Do  I  mind  it,  sir  ?  Yes,  indeed.  It  made 
a  great  noise  in  Knaresbro' — there  were  many 
suspicions  of  foul  play  about  it.  For  my  part, 
I  too  had  my  thoughts,  but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there;"  and  the  old  man  recommenced 
weeding  with  great  diligence. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Walter,  mastering  his 
emotion,  "  you  would  serve  me  more  deeply 
than  I  can  express,  if  you  would  give  me  any 
information,  any  conjecture  respecting  this — 
this  Mr.  Clarke.  I  have  come  hither,  solely 
to  make  inquiry  after  his  fate:  in  a  word,  he 
is — or  was — a  near  relative  of  mine  !  " 

The  old  man  looked  wistfully  in  Walter's 
face.  "  Indeed,"  said  he,  slowly,  "  you  are 
welcome,  sir,  to  all  I  know;  but  that  is  very 
little,  or  nothing  rather.  But  will  you  turn  up 
this  walk,  sir  ?  it's  more  retired.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  one  Richard  Houseman?  " 

"Houseman!  yes.  He  knew  my  poor — — , 
I  mean  he  knew  Clarke:  he  said  Clarke  was  in 
his  debt  when  he  left  the  town  so  suddenly." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  mysteriously, 
and  looked  round.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  said  he, 
laying  his  hand  on  Walter's  arm,  and  speaking 
in  his  ear;  "  I  would  not  accuse  any  one  wrong- 
fully, but  I  have  my  doubts  that  Houseman 
murdered  him." 

"Great  God  !"  murmured  Walter,  clinging 
to  a  post  for  support.  "  Go  on — heed  me  not 
— heed  me  not — for  mercy's  sake  go  on." 

"  Nay,  I  know  nothing  certain— nothing  cer- 
tain, believe  me,"  said  the  old  man,  shocked 
at  the  effect  his  words  had  produced:  "  it  may 
be  better  than  1  think  for,  and  my  reasons  are 
not  very  strong,  but  you  shall  hear  them.  Mr. 
Clarke,  you  know,  came  to  this  town  to  re- 
ceive a  legacy — you  know  the  particulars  ?  " 

Walter  impatiently  nodded  assent. 


ries  afloat  about  him,  though  none  were  clear- 
ly made  out.  In  short,  he  was  suspected  of 
having  occasionally  taken  to  the  high  road;  and 
a  stranger,  who  stopped  once  at  my  little  inn, 
assured  me  privately,  that  though  he  could  not 
positively  swear  to  his  person,  he  felt  convinced 
that  he  had  been  stopped  a  year  before  on  the 
London  road  by  Houseman.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  as  Houseman  had  some  respectable 
connections  in  the  town — among  his  relations, 
by  the  by,  was  Mr.  Aram — as  he  was  a 
thoroughly  boon  companion — a  good  shot — 
a  bold  rider — excellent  at  a  song,  and  very 
cheerful  and  merry,  he  was  not  wirtiout  as 
much  company  as  he  pleased;  and  the  first 
night  he  and  Mr.  Clarke  came  together,  they 
I  grew  mighty  intimate;  indeed  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  met  before.  On  the  night  Mr. 
Clarke  disappeared,  I  had  been  on  an  excur- 
sion with  some  gentlemen;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  snow  which  had  been  heavy  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  day,  I  did  not  return  to 
Knaresbro'  till  past  midnight.  In  v/alking 
through  the  town,  I  perceived  two  men  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation:  one  of  them,  I 
am  sure,  was  Clarke;  the  other  was  wrapped 
up  in  a  great  coat,  with  the  cape  over  his  face; 
but  the  watchman  had  met  the  same  man  alone 
at  an  earlier  hour,  and,  putting  aside  the  cape 
perceived  that  it  was  Houseman.  No  one  else 
was  seen  with  Clarke  after  that  hour." 
"  But  was  not  Houseman  examined  ?" 
"Slightly;  and  deposed  that  he  had  been 
spending  the  night  with  Eugene  Aram;  that 
on  leaving  Aram's  house,  he  met  Clarke,  and 
wondering  that  he,  the  latter,  an  invalid,  should 
be  out  at  so  late  an. hour,  he  walked  some  way 
with  him,  in  order  to  learn  the  cause;  but 
that  Clarke  seemed  confused,  and  was  re- 
served, and  on  his  guard,  and  at  last  wished 
him  good-by  abruptly,  and  turned  away.  That 
he.  Houseman,  had  no  doubt  he  left  the  town 
that  night,  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  his 
^' Well,  though  he  seemed  in  poor  health,  he  '  creditors,  and  making  off  with  some  jewels  he 
was  a  lively  careless  man,  who  liked  any  com-  i  had  borrowed  from  Mr.  Elmore." 
pany  who  would  sit  and  tell  stories,  and  drink  "But,  Aram — was  this  suspicious,  nay, 
o'  nights;  not  a  silly  man  exactly,  but  a  weak  i  abandoned  character — this  Houseman — inti- 
one.    Now  of  all  the  idle  persons  of  this  town,  I  mate  with  Aram  ?  " 


Richard  Houseman  was  the  most  inclined  to 
this  way  of  life.    He  had  been  a  soldier — had 


"Not  at  all;  but  being  distantly  related, 
and  Houseman  being  a  familiar,  pushing  sort 


wandered  a  good  deal  about  the  world — was  a  |  of  a  fellow,  Aram  could  not,  perhaps,  always 
bold,  talking,  reckless  fellow — of  a  character  i  shake  him  off;  and  Aram  allowed  that  House- 
thoroughly  profligate;  and  there  were  many  sto- ;  m.an  had  spent  the  evening  with  him." 
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"  And  no  suspicion  rested  on  Aram  ?" 

The  host  turned  round  in  amazement. 
"  Heavens  above,  no  !  One  might  as  well 
suspect  the  lamb  of  eating  the  wolf  !  " 

But  not  thus  thought  Walter  Lester;  the  wild 
words  occasionally  uttered  by  the  student — 
his  lone  habits — his  frequent  starts  and  col- 
loquy with  self,  all  of  which  had,  even  from 
the  first,  it  has  been  seen,  excited  Walter's 
suspicion  of  former  guilt,  that  had  murdered 
the  mind's  wholesome  sleep,  now  rushed  with 
tenfold  force  upon  his  memory. 

"  But  no  other  circumstance  transpired  ?  Is 
this  your  whole  ground  for  suspicion;  the  mere 
circumstance  of  Housemjan's  being  last  seen 
with  Clarke?" 

"Consider  also  the  dissolute  and  bold  char- 
acter of  Houseman.  Clarke  evidently  had  his 
jewels  and  money  with  him — they  were  not  left 
m  the  house.  What  a  temptation  to  one  who 
was  more  than  suspected  of  having  in  the 
course  of  his  life  taken  to  plunder  !  House- 
man shortly  afterwards  left  the  country.  He 
has  never  returned  to  the  town  since,  though 
his  daughter  lives  here  with  his  wife's  mother, 
and  has  occasionally  gone  up  to  town  to  see 
him. 

"  And  Aram — he  also  left  Knaresbro'  soon 
after  this  mysterious  event  ?" 

"  Yes  !  an  old  aunt  at  York,  who  had  never 
assisted  him  during  her  life,  died  and  be- 
queathed him  a  legacy,  about  a  month  after- 
wards. On  receiving  it,  he  naturally  went  to 
London — the  best  place  for  such  clever  schol- 
ars." 

"  Ha  I  But  are  you  sure  that  the  aunt  died  ? 
that  the  legacy  was  left  ?.  Might  this  be  no 
tale  to  give  an  excuse  to  the  spending  of 
money  otherwise  acquired  ?" 

Mine  host  looked  almost  with  anger  on 
Walter. 

"It  is  clear,"  said  he,  "you  know  nothing 
of  Eugene  Aram,  or  you  would  not  speak  thus. 
But  I  can  satisfy  your  doubts  on  this  head.  I 
knew  the  old  lady  well,  and  my  wife  was  at 
York  when  she  died.  Besides,  every  one  here 
knows  something  of  the  will,  for  it  v/as  rather 
an  eccentric  one." 

Walter  paused  irresolutely.  "  Will  you  ac- 
company me,"  he  asked,  "to  the  house  in 
which  Mr.  Clarke  lodged, — and,  indeed,  to 
any  other  place  where  it  may  be  prudent  to  in- 
stitute inquiry  ?  " 


"  Certainly,  sir,  with  the  biggest  pleasure," 
said  mine  host;  "but  you  must  first  try  my 
dame's  butter  and  eggs.  It  is  time  to  break- 
fast." 

We  may  suppose  that  Walter's  simple  meal 
was  soon  over;  and  growing  impatient  and 
restless  to  commence  his  inquiries,  he  de- 
scended from  his  solitary  apartment  to  the 
little  back-room  behind  the  bar,  in  which  he 
had,  on  the  night  before,  seen  mine  host  and 
his  better  half  at  supper.  It  was  a  snug,  small, 
wainscoted  room;  fishing-rods  were  neatly 
arranged  against  the  wall,  which  was  also 
decorated  by  a  portrait  of  the  landlord  him- 
self, two  old  Dutch  pictures  of  fruit  and  game, 
a  long,  quaint-fashioned  fowling-piece,  and, 
opposite  the  fire-place,  a  noble  stag's  head  and 
antlers.  On  the  windown-seat  lay  the  Izaak 
Walton  to  which  the  old  man  had  referred; 
the  Family  Bible,  v/ith  its  green  baize  cover, 
and  the  frequent  marks  peeping  out  from  its 
venerable  pages;  and,  close  nestling  to  it,  re- 
calling that  beautiful  sentence,  "  Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,"  several  of  those  little  volumes  with 
gay  bindings,  and  marvellous  contents  of  fay 
and  giant,  which  delight  the  hearth-spelled 
urchin,  and  which  were  "  the  source  of  golden 
hours "  to  the  old  man's  grandchildren,  in 
their  respite  from  "  learning's  little  tene- 
ments,"— 

"  Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound, 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel 
around."  * 

Mine  host  was  still  employed  by  a  huge 
brown  loaf  and  some  baked  pie;  and  mine 
hostess,  a  quiet  and  serene  old  lady,  was 
alternately  regaling  herself  and  a  large  brindled 
cat  from  a  plate  of  "  toasten  cheer." 

While  the  old  man  was  hastily  concluding 
his  repast,  a  little  knock  at  the  door  was 
heard,  and  presently  an  elderly  gentleman  in 
black  put  his  head  into  the  room,  and,  per- 
ceiving the  stranger,  would  have  drawn  back; 
but  both  landlady  and  landlord,  bustling  up, 
entreated  him  to  enter  by  the  appellation  of 
Mr.  Summers.  And  then,  as  the  gentleman 
smilingly  yielded  to  the  invitation,  the  land- 
lady, turingto  Walter,  said, — "  Our  clergyman, 
sir:  and  though  I  say  it  afore  his  face,  there 
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IS  not  a  man  who,  if  Christian  virtues  were 
considered,  ought  so  soon  to  be  a  bishop." 

"  Hush  !  my  good  lady,"  said  Mr.  Summers, 
laughing  as  he  bowed  to  ^yalter.  "  You  see, 
sir,  that  it  is  no  trifling  advantage  to  a  Knares- 
bro'  reputation  to  have  our  hostess's  good 
word.  But,  indeed,"  turning  to  the  landlady, 
and  assuming  a  grave  and  impressive  air,  I 
have  little  mind  for  jesting  now.  You  know 
poor  Jane  Houseman, — a  mild,  quiet,  blue- 
eyed  creature, — she  died  at  daybreak  this 
morning  I  Her  father  had  come  from  London 
expressly  to  see  her:  she  died  in  his  arms, 
and,  I  hear,  he  is  almost  in  a  state  of  frenzy." 

The  host  and  hostess  signified  their  com- 
miseration. "  Poor  little  girl  !"  said  the  latter, 
wiping  her  eyes;  '*  her's  was  a  hard  fate,  and 
she  felt  it,  child  as  she  was.  Without  the  care 
of  a  mother — and  such  a  father  !  Yet  he  was 
fond  of  her." 

"  My  reason  for  calling  on  you  was  this," 
renewed  the  clergyman,  addressing  the  host: 
you  knew  Houseman  formerly;  me  he  al- 
ways shunned,  and,  I  fancy,  ridiculed.  He 
is  in  distress  now,  and  all  that  is  forgotten. 
Will  you  seek  him,  and  inquire  if  anything  in 
my  power  can  afford  him  consolation  ?  He 
may  be  poor:  /  can  pay  for  the  poor  child's 
burial.  I  loved  her;  she  was  the  best  girl  at 
Mrs.  Summer's  school." 

Certainly,  sir,  I  will  seek  him,"  said'  the 
landlord,  hesitating;  and  then,  drawing  the 
clergyman  aside,  he  informed  him  in  a  whisper 
of  his  engagement  with  Walter,  and  with  the 
present  pursuit  and  meditated  inquir};^  of  his 
guest;  not  forgetting  to  irpsinuate  his  suspicion 
of  the  guilt  of  the  man  whom  he  was  now 
called  upon  to  compassionate. 

The  clergyman  mused  a  little;  and  then, 
approaching  Walter,  offered  his  services  in  the 
stead  of  the  publican  in  so  frank  and  cordial 
a  manner,  that  Walter  at  once  accepted  them. 

"  Let  us  come  now,  then,"  said  the  good 
curate — for  he  was  but  the  curate — seeing 
Walter's  impatience;  "and  first  we  will  go  to 
the  house  in  which  Clarke  lodged-:  T  know  it 
well." 

The  two  gentlemen  now  commenced  their 
expedition.  Summers  were  no  comtemptible  an- 
tiquary; and  he  sought  to  beguile  the  nervous 
impatience  of  his  companion  by  dilating  on 
the  attractions  of  the  ancient  and  memorable 
tov/n  to  which  his  purpose  had  brought  him. 


''Remarkable,"  said  the  curate,  "alike  in 
history  and  tradition:  look  yonder  "  (pointing 
above,  as  an  opening  in  the  road  gave  to  view 
the  frowning  and  beetled  ruins  of  the  shattered 
castle);  "  you  would  be  at  some  loss  to  recog- 
nize now  the  truth  of  old  Leland's  description 
of  that  once  stout  and  gallant  bulwark  of  the 
North,  when  he  *  numbrid  11  or  12  towres 
in  the  walles  of  the  castl,  and  one,  very  fayre 
beside  in  the  second  area.'    In  that  castle,  the 
four  nightly  murderers  of  the  haughty  Becket 
(the   Wolsey   of   his   age)  remained  for  a 
whole  year,  defying  the  weak  justice  of  the 
times.  There,  too,  the  unfortunate  Richard  the 
Second — the  Stuart  of  the  Piantagnets — passed 
some    portion    of   his    bitter  imprisonment. 
And    there    after    the   battle   of  Marston 
Moor,  waved   the  banners  of  the  loyalists 
against   the    soldiers  of  Lilburne.     It  was 
1  made  yet  more  touchingly  memorable  at  that 
i  time,  as  you  may  have   heard,  by   an  in- 
I  stance  of  filial  piety.    'Phe  town  was  greatly 
i  straitened  for  want  of  provisions;  a  '  youth, 
j  whose  father  was  in  the    garrison,  was  ac- 
j  customed  nightly  to  get  into  the  deep  dry 
I  moat,  climb  up  the  glacis,  and  put  provisions 
I  through  a  hole,  where  the  father  stood  ready 
j  to  receive  them.    He  was  perceived  at  length; 
1  the  soldiers  fired  on  him.     He  was  taken 
I  prisoner  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  sight 
I  of  the  besieged,  in  order  to  strike  terror  in- 
i  to  those  who  might  be  similarly  disposed  to 
i  render  assistance  to  the  garrison.  Fortun- 
i  ately,  however,  this  disgrace  was  spared  the 
j  memory  of  Lilburne  and  the  republican  arms, 
i  With  great  difficulty,  a  certain  lady  obtained  his 
I  respite;  and  after  the  conquest  of  the  place, 
I  and  the  departure  of  the  troops,  the  adventur- 
!  ous  son  was  released." 

I     "A  fit  subject  for  your  local  poets,"  said 
j  Walter,  whom  stories  of  this  sort,  from  the 
I  nature  of  his  own  enterprise,  especially  af- 
fected. 

"Yes;  but  we  boast  but  few  minstrels  since 
the  young  Aram  left  us.  The  castle  then, 
once  the  residence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  dis- 
mantled and  destroyed.  Many  of  the  houses 
we  shall  pass  have  been  built  from  its  massive 
ruins.  It  is  singular,  by  the  way,  that  it  was 
twice  captured  by  men  of  the  name  of  Lilburn, 
or  Lillburne;  once  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II, 
once  as  I  have  related.  On  looking  over  his- 
torical records,  we  are  surprised  to  find  how 
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often  certain  names  have  been  fatal  to  certain 
spots;  and  this  reminds  me,  by  the  way,  that 
we  boast  the  origin  of  the  English  sibyl,  the 
venerable  Mother  Shipton.  The  wild  rock,  at 
whose  foot  she  is  said  to  have  been  born,  is 
worthy  of  the  tradition." 

"You  spoke  just  now,"  said  Walter,  who 
had  not  very  patiently  suffered  the  curate  thus 
to  ride  his  hobby,  "of  Eugene  Aram;  you 
knew  him  well  ?  " 

"  Nay:  he  suffered  not  any  to  do  that  !  He 
was  a  remarkable  youth.  I  have  noted  him 
from  his  childhood  upward,  long  before  he  came 
to  Knaresbro',  till  on  leaving  this  place,  four- 
teen years  back,  I  lost  sight  of  him. — Strange, 
musing,  solitary  from  a  boy:  but  what  accom- 
plishment of  learning  he  had  reached  !  Never 
did  I  see  one  whom  Nature  so  emphatically 
marked  to  be  great.  I  often  wonder  that  his 
name  has  not  long  ere  this  been  more  univer- 
sally noised  abroad,  whatever  he  attempted 
was  stamped  with  silch  signal  success.  I 
have  by  me  some  scattered  pieces  of  his  poe- 
try when  a  boy:  they  were  given  me  by  his 
poor  father,  long  since  dead;  and  are  full 
of  a  dim,  shadowy  anticipation  of  future  fame. 
Perhaps  yet  before  he  dies, — he  is  still  young, 
— the  presentiment  will  be  realized.  You,  too, 
know  him,  then  ?  " 

"Yes  !  I  have  known  him.  Stay— dare  I  ask 
you  a  question,  a  fearful  question  ?  Did  suspi- 
cion ever,  in  your  mind,  in  the  mind  of  any  one, 
rest  on  Aram,  as  concerned  in  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  my — of  Clarke?  His  ac- 
quaintance with  Houseman  who  7vas  sus- 
pected;  Houseman's  visit  to  Aram  that  night; 
his  previous  poverty — so  extreme,  if  I  hear 
rightly;  his  after  riches — though  they  perhaps 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  his  leaving 
this  town  so  shortly  after  the  disappearance  I 
refer  to;  these  alone  might  not  create  suspicion 
in  me,  but  I  have  seen  the  man  in  moments  of 
reveryand  abstraction,!  have  listened  to  strange 
and  broken  words,  I  have  noted  a  sudden, 
keen,  and  angry  susceptibility  to  any  unmeant 
appeal  to  a  less  peaceful  or  less  innocent  re- 
membrance. And  there  seems  to  me  inexpli- 
cably to  hang  over  his  heart  some  gloomy 
recollection,  which  1  cannot  divest  myself  from 
imagining  to  be  that  of  guilt." 

Walter  spoke  quickly,  and  in  great  though 
half  suppressed  excitement;  the  more  kindled 
from  observing  that  as  he  spoke,  Summers 


changed  countenance,  and  listened  as  with 
painful  and  uneasy  attention. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  curate,  after  a 
short  pause  (lowering  his  voice) — I  will  tell 
you:  Aram  did  undergo  examination — I  was 
present  at  it:  but  from  his  character,  and  the 
respect  universally  felt  for  him,  the  examina- 
tion was  close  and  secret.  He  was  not,  mark 
me,  suspected  of  the  murder  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Clarke,  nor  was  any  suspicion  of  mur- 
der generally  entertained  until  all  means  of 
discovering  Clarke  were  found  wholly  unavail- 
ing; but  of  sharing  with  Houseman  some  part 
of  the  jewels  with  which  Clarke  was  known  to 
have  left  the  town.  This  suspicion  of  robbery 
could  not,  however,  be  brought  home,  even  to 
Houseman,  and  Aram  was  satisfactorily  ac- 
quitted from  the  imputation.  But  in  the 
minds  of  some  present  at  that  examination,  a 
doubt  lingered,  and  this  doubt  certainly  deeply 
wounded  a  man  so  proud  and  susceptible. 
This,  I  believe,  was  the  real  reason  of  his 
quitting  Knaresbro'  almost  immediately  after 
that  examination.  And  some  of  us,  w,ho  felt 
for  him,  and  were  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
persuaded  the  others  to  hush  up  the  circum- 
stance of  his  examination,  nor  has  it  generally 
transpired,  even  to  this  day,  when  the  whole 
business  is  well-nigh  forgot.  But  as  to  his 
subsequent  improvement  in  circumstances, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  aunt's  having  left  him 
a  legacy  sufficient  to  account  for  it." 

Walter  bowed  his  head,  and  felt  his  suspi- 
cions waver,  when  the  curate  renewed: — 

"  Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  tell  you,  who  seem  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  Clarke,  that 
since  that  period  rumors  have  reached  my  ear 
that  the  woman  at  whose  house  Aram  lodged,, 
has  from  time  to  time  dropped  words  that  re- 
quire explanation — hints  that  she  could  tell  a 
tale — that  she  knows  more  than  men  will  read- 
ily believe — nay,  once  she  is  even  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  life  of  Eugene  Aram  was  in 
her  power." 

"  Father  of  mercy  !  and  did  Inquiry  sleep 
on  words  so'calling  for  its  liveliest  examina- 
tion ? " 

*'  Not  wholly.  When  the  words  were  re- 
ported to  me,  I  went  to  the  house,  but  found 
the  woman,  whose  habits  and  character  are  low 
and  worthless,  was  abrupt  and  insolent  in  her 
manner;  and  after  in  vain  endeavoring  to  call 
forth  some  explanation  of  the  words  she  was 
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said  to  have  uttered,  I  left  the  house  fully  per- 
suaded that  she  had  only  given  vent  to  a  mean- 
ingless boast,  and  that  the  idle  words  of  a  dis- 
orderly gossip  could  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
against  a  man  of  the  blameless  character  and 
austere  habits  of  Aram.  Since,  however,  you 
have  now  reawakened  investigation,  we  will  vis-it 
her  before  you  leave  the  town;  and  it  may  be 
as  well,  too,  that  Houseman  should  undergo  a 
furthur  investigation  before  we  suffer  him  to 
depart." 

I  thank  you  !  I  thank  you  ! — I  will  not 
let  slip  one  thread  of  this  dark  clue  !  " 

"  And  now,"  said  the  curate,  pointing  to  a 
decent  house,  w^e  have  reached  the  lodging 
Clarke  occupied  in  the  town  !  " 

An  old  man  of  respectable  appearance 
opened  the  doov,  and  welcomed  the  curate  and 
his  companion  with  an  air  of  cordial  respect, 
which  attested  the  well-deserved  popularity  of 
the  former. 

"We  have  come,"  said  the  curate,  ''to  ask 
you  some  questions  respecting  Daniel  Clarke, 
whom  you  remember  as  your  lodger.  This 
gentleman  is  a  relation  of  his,  and  interested 
deeply  in  his  fate  !  " 

"What,  sir!"  quoth  the  old  man;  "and 
have  yoii,  his  relation,  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Clarke  since  he  left  the  town  ?  Strange  ! — 
this  room,  this  very  room,  was  the  one  Mr. 
Clarke  occupied,  and  next  to  this, — (here — 
opening  a  door)  was  his  bed-chamber  ! 

"  It  w^as  not  without  powerful  emotion 
that  Walter  found  himself  thus  within  the 
apartment  of  his  lost  father.  What  a  pain- 
ful, what  a  gloomy,  yet  sacred  interest, 
every  thing  around  instantly  assumed  !  The 
old  fashioned  and  heavy  chairs — the  brown 
wainscot  walls  —  the  little  cupboard  re- 
cessed as  it  were  to  the  right  of  the  fire- 
place, and  piled  with  morsels  of  Indian  china 
and  long  taper  wine-glasses — the  small  window- 
panes  set  deep  in  the  wall,  giving  a  dim  view 
of  a  bleak  and  melancholy-looking  garden  in 
the  rear — yea,  the  very  floor  he  trod— the 
very  table  on  which  he  leaned  —  the  very 
hearth,  dull  and  fireless  as  it  was,  opposite  his 
gaze — all  took  a  familiar  meaning  in  his  eye, 
and  breathed  a  household  voice  into  his  ear. 
And  when  he  entered  the  inner  room,  how, 
even  to  suffocation,  were  those  strange,  half- 
sad,  yet  not  all  bitter  emotions  increased. 
There  was  the  bed  on  which  his  father  had 


rested  on  the  night  before  what  ?  perhaps 

his  murder  !  The  bed,  probably  a  relic  from 
the  castle,  when  its  antique  furniture  was  set 
up  to  public  sale,  was  hung  with  faded  tapes- 
try, and  above  its  dark  and  polished  summit 
were  hcarselike  and  heavy  trappings.  Old 
commodes  of  rudely  carved  oak,  a  discolored 
glass  in  a  japan  frame,  a  ponderous  arm-chair 
of  Elizabethan  fashion,  and  covered  with  the 
same  tapestry  as  the  bed,  altogether  gave  that 
uneasy  and  sepulchral  impression  to  the  mind 
so  commonly  produced  by  the  relics  of  a 
mouldering  and  forgotten  antiquity. 

"It  looks  cheerless,  sir,"  said  the  owner; 
"  but  then  we  have  not  had  any  regular  lodger 
for  years;  it  is  just  the  same  as  when  Mr. 
Clarke  lived  here.  But  bless  you,  sir,  he 
made  the  dull  rooms  look  gay  enough.  He 
was  a  blithesome  gentleman.  He  and  his 
friends,  Mr.  Houseman  especially,  used  to 
make  the  walls  ring  again  when  they  were  over 
their  cups  !  " 

"  It  might  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Clarke," 
said  the  curate,  "■  had  he  chosen  his  comrades 
with  more  discretion.  Housemau  was  not  a 
creditable,  perhaps  not  a  safe,  companion." 

"  That  was  no  business  of  mine  then,"  quoth 
the  lodging-letter;  "but  it  might  be  now, 
since  I  have  been  a  married  man  I  " 

The  curate  smiled.  "  Perhaps  you,  Mr. 
Moor,  bore  a  part  in  those  revels  ?  " 

"Why,  indeed,  Mr.  Clarke  would  occasion- 
ally make  me  take  a  glass  or  so,  sir." 

"  And  you  must  then,  have  heard  the  con- 
versations that  took  place  between  House- 
man and  him?  Did  Mr.  Clarke,  ever,  in  those 
conversations,  intimate  an  intention  of  leaving 
the  town  soon  ?  And  where,  if  so,  did  he  talk 
of  going  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  first  to  London.  I  have  often  heard 
him  talk  of  going  to  London,  and  then  mak- 
ing a  trip  to  see  some  relations  of  his  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country.  I  remember  his 
caressing  a  little  boy  of  my  brother's:  you 
know  Jack,  sir,  not  a  little  boy  now,  almost  as 
tall  as  this  gentleman.  "  Ah,"  said  he  with  a 
sort  of  sigh,  "  ah  !  I  have  a  boy  at  home 
about  this  age, — w^hen  shall  I  see  him  again  ?  " 

"When  indeed!"  thought  Walter,  turning 
away  his  face  at  this  anecdote,  to  him  so  nat- 
urally affecting. 

"And  the  night  that  Clarke  left  you,  were 
you  aware  of  his  absence  ?  " 
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No  !  he  went  to  his  room  at  his  usual 
hour,  which  was  late,  and  the  next  morning  I 
found  his  bed  had  not  been  slept  in,  and  that 
he  was  gone — gone  with  all  his  jewels,  money, 
and  valuables;  heavy  luggage  he  had  none. 
He  was  a  cunning  gentleman;  he  never  loved 
paying  a  bill.  He  was  greatly  in  debt  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  though  he  had  not 
been  here  long.  He  ordered  every  thing  and 
paid  for  nothing." 

Walter  groaned.  It  was  his  father's  char- 
acter exactly;  partly  it  might  be  from  dishon- 
est principles  superadded  to  the  earlier  feel- 
ings of  his  nature;  but  partly  also  from  that 
temperament,  at  once  careless  and  procrasti- 
nating, which,  more  often  than  vice,  loses  men 
the  advantage  of  reputation. 

"Then  in  your  own  mind,  and  from  your 
knowledge  of  him,"  renewed  the  curate,  "  you 
would  suppose  that  Clarke's  disappearance 
was  intentional;  that,  though  nothing  has  since 
been  heard  of  him,  none  of  the  blacker  rumors 
afloat  were  well  founded  ? " 

"  I  confess,  sir,  begging  this  gentleman's 
pardon,  who  you  say  is  a  relation,  I  confess  / 
see  no  reason  to  think  otherwise." 

Was  Mr.  Aram,  Eugene  Aram,  ever  a 
guest  of  Clarke's  ?  Did  you  ever  see  them  to- 
gether ?  " 

"Never  at  this  house.  I  fancy  Houseman 
once  presented  Mr.  Aram  to  Clarke;  and  that 
they  may  have  met  and  conversed  some  two 
or  three  times — not  more,  I  believe;  they  were 
scarcely  congenial  spirits,  sir." 

Walter,  having  now  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session, entered  into  the  conversation;  and  en- 
deavored, by  as  minute  an  examination  as  his 
ingenuity  could  suggest,  to  obtain  some  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  mysterious  subject  so 
deeply  at  his  heart.  Nothing,  however,  of  any 
effectual  import  was  obtained  from  the  good 
man  of  the  house.  He  had  evidently  per- 
suaded himself  that  Clarke's  disappearance 
was  easily  accounted  for,  and  would  scarcely 
lend  attention  to  any  other  suggestion  than 
that  of  Clarke's  dishonesty.  Nor  did  his 
recollection  of  the  meetings  between  House- 
man and  Clarke  furnish  him  with  any  thing 
worthy  of  narration.  With  a  spirit  somewhat 
damped  and  diappointed,  Walter,  accompanied 
by  the  curate  recommenced  his  expedition. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

GRIEF  TN  A  RUFFIAN.  THE  CHAMBER  OF  EARLY 

DEATH. — A  HOMELY  YET  MOMENTOUS  CON- 
FESSION.— THE  earth's  SECRETS. — THE  CAV- 
ERN.— THE  ACCUSATION. 

"  All  is  not  well, 

I  doubt  some  foul  play. 
*       *       ^       *  * 

Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes." 

— Hamlet. 

As  they  passed  through  the  street,  they  per- 
ceived three  or  four  persons  standing  round  the 
open  door  of  a  house  of  ordinary  description, 
the  windows  of  which  were  partially  closed. 

"  It  is  the  house,"  said  the  curate,  "  in  which 
Houseman's  daughter  died — poor — poor  child  ! 
Yet  why  mourn  for  the  young  ?  Better  that 
the  light  cloud  should  fade  away  into  heaven 
with  the  morning  breath,  than  travel  through 
the  weary  day  to  gather  in  darkness  and  end 
in  storm." 

"  Ah,  sir  !  "  said  an  old  man,  leaning  on  his 
stick,  and  lifting  his  hat  in  obeisance  to  the 
curate,  "  the  father  is  within,  and  takes  on  bit- 
erly.  He  drives  them  all  away  from  the 
room,  and  sits  moaning  by  the  bedside,  as  if 
he  was  a-going  out  of  his  mind.  Won't  your 
reverence  go  in  to  him  a  bit  ?  " 

The  curate  looked  at  Walter  inquiringly. 
"  Perhaps,"  said  the  latter  "you  had  better  go 
in:  I  will  wait  without." 

While  the  curate  hesitated,  they  heard  a 
voice  in  the  passage,  and  presently  Houseman 
was  seen  at  the  far  end,  driving  some  women 
before  him  with  vehement  gesticulations. 

"I  tell  you,  ye  hell-hags!"  shrieked  his 
harsh  and  now  straining  voice,  "  that  ye  suf- 
fered her  to  die.  Why  did  ye  not  send  to 
London  for  Physicians  ?  Am  I  not  rich  enough 
to  buy  my  child's  life  at  any  price?    By  the 

living  !  I  would  have  turned  your  very 

bodies  into  gold  to  have  saved  her.    But  she's 

DEAD  !  and  I  out  of  my  sight — out  of  my 

way  !  "  And  with  his  hands  clenched,  his 
brows  knit,  and  his  head  uncovered.  House- 
man sallied  forth  from  the  door,  and  Walter 
recognized  the  traveller  of  the  preceeding 
night.  He  stopped  abruptly  as  he  saw  the 
little  knot  without,  and  scowled  round  at  each 
of  them  with  a  malignant  and  ferocious  aspect. 
"Very  well — it's  very  well,  neighbors  !  "  said 
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ihe  at  length  with  a  fierce  laugh:  "this  is  kind  I 
Tou  have  come  to  welcome  Richard  House- 
man home,  have  ye  ? — Cxood,  good  !  Not  to 
gloat  at  his  distress  ? — Lord  I  no.  Ye  have 
no  idle  curiosity  — no  prying,  searching,  gossip- 
ing devil  within  ye,  that  makes  ye  love  to 
flock,  and  gape,  and  chatter,  when  poor  men 
suffer!  this  is  all  pure  compassion;  and 
Houseman,  the  good,  gentle,  peaceful,  honest 
Houseman,  you  feel  for  ///;//, — I  know  you  do! 
Hark  ye:  begone — away — march— tramp — or 

 Ha,  ha  !  there  they  go — there  they  go  !  " 

laughing  wildly  again  as  the  frightened  neigh- 
bors shrunk  from  the  spot,  leaving  only  Wal- 
ter and  the  clergyman  with  the  childless  man. 

Be  comforted.  Houseman  !  "  said  Sum- 
mers, soothingly:  "  it  is  a  dreadful  affliction 
that  you  have  sustained.  I  knew  your  daugh- 
ter well:  you  may  have  heard  her  speak  of 
me.  Let  us  in,  and  try  what  heavenly  com- 
fort there  is  in  prayer." 

"  Prayer  !  pooh  !  I  am  Richard  House- 
man !  " 

"  Lives  there  one  man  for  whom  prayer  is 
unavailing  ?  " 

"  Out,  canter,  out  !  My  pretty  Jane  ! — and 
she  laid  her  head  on  my  bosom, — and  looked 
up  in  my  face, — and  so — died  !  " 

"Come,"  said  the  curate,  placing  his  hand 
on  Houseman's  arm,  "  come." 

Before  he  could  proceed,  Houseman,  who 
was  muttering  to  himself,  shook  him  off 
roughly,  and  hurried  away  up  the  street;  but 
after  he  had  gone  a  few  paces,  he  turned  back, 
and,  approaching  the  curate,  said,  in  a  more 
collected  tone, — "  I  pray  you,  sir,  since  you 
are  a  clergyman  (I  recollect  your  face,  and  I 
recollect  Jane  said  you  had  been  good  to  her) 
— I  pray  you  go,  and  say  a  few  words  over 
her:  but  stay — don't  bring  in  my  name — you 
understand.  I  don't  wish  God  to  recollect 
that  there  lives  such  a  man  as  he  who  now 
addresses  you  Halloo  !  (shouting  to  the 
women),  my  hat,  and  stick  too.  Fal  lal  la  ! 
fal  la  ! — why  should  these  things  make  us  play 
the  madm.an  ?    It  is  a  fine  day,  sir:  we  shall 

have  a  late  winter.    Curse  the  b  !  how 

long  she  is.  Yet  the  hat  was  left  below.  But 
when  a  death  is  in  the  house,  sir,  it  throws 
things  into  confusion:  don't  you  find  it  so?  " 

Here,  one  of  the  women,  pale,  trembling, 
and  tearful,  brought  the  ruffian  his  hat;  and, 
placing  it  deliberately  on  his  head,  and  bowing 


with  a  dreadful  and  convulsive  attempt  to 
smile,  he  walked  slowly  away,  and  disappeared. 

"What  strange  mummers  grief  makes!" 
said  the  curate.  "  It  is  an  appalling  spectacle 
when  it  thus  wrings  out  feeling  from  a  man  of 
that  mould  !  But,  pardon  me,  my  young 
friend;  let  me  tarry  here  for  a  moment." 

"  I  will  enter  the  house  with  you,"  said  Wal- 
ter. And  the  two  men  walked  in,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  stood  within  the  chamber  of 
death. 

The  face  of  the  deceased  had  not  yet  suf- 
fered the  last  withering  change.  Her  young 
countenance  was  hushed  and  serene;  and,  but 
for  the  fixedness  of  the  smile,  you  might  have 
thought  the  lips  moved.  So  delicate,  fair,  and 
gentle  were  the  features,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  such  a  scion  could  spring 
from  such  a  stock;  and  it  seemed  no  longer 
wonderful  that  a  thing  so  young,  so  innocent, 
so  lovely,  and  so  early  blighted,  should  have 
touched  that  reckless  and  dark  nature  which 
rejected  all  other  invasion  of  the  softer  emo- 
tions. The  curate  wiped  his  eyes,  and  kneel- 
ing down  prayed,  if  not  for  the  dead  (who,  as 
our  Church  teaches,  are  beyond  human  inter- 
cession)— perhaps  for  the  father  she  had  left 
on  earth,  more  to  be  pitied  of  the  two  !  Nor 
to  Walter  was  the  scene  without  something 
more  impressive  and  thrilling  than  its  mere 
pathos  alone.  He,  now  standing  beside  the 
corpse  of  Houseman's  child,  was  son  to  the 
man  of  whose  murder  Houseman  had  been 
suspected.  The  childless  and  the  fatherless  I 
might  there  be  no  retribution  here  ? 

When  the  curate's  prayer  v/as  over,  and  he 
and  Walter  escaped  from  the  incoherent  bless- 
ings and  complaints  of  the  v/omen  of  the  house, 
they,  with  difficulty  resisting  the  impression 
the  scene  had  left  upon  their  minds,  once  more 
resumed  their  errand. 

"  This  is  no  time,"  said  Walter,  musingly, 
"  for  an  examination  of  Houseman;  yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten." 

The  curate  did  not  reply  for  some  moments; 
and  then,  as  an  answer  to  the  remark,  observed 
that  the  conversation  they  anticipated  with 
Aram's  former  hostess  might  throw  some  light 
on  their  researches.  They  now  proceeded  to 
another  part  of  the  town,  and  arrived  at  a 
lonely  and  desolate-looking  house,  which 
seemed  to  wear  in  its  very  appearance  some- 
thing strange,  sad,  and  ominous.    Some  houses 
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have  an  expression,  as  it  were,  in  their  outward 
aspect,  that  sinks  unaccountably  into  the  heart 
— a  dim  oppressive  eloquence,  which  dispirits 
and  affects.  You  say,  some  story  must  be 
attached  to  those  walls;  some  legendary  in- 
terest, of  a  darker  nature,  ought  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  mute  stone  and  mortar:  you 
feel  a  mingled  awe  and  curiosity  creep  over 
you  as  you  gaze.  Such  was  the  description 
of  the  house  that  the  young  adventurer  now 
surveyed.  It  was  of  antique  architecture,  not 
uncommon  in  old  towns:  gable-ends  rose  from 
the  roof;  dull,  small,  latticed  panes  were  suuk 
deep  in  the  grey,  discolored  wall;  the  pale,  in 
part,  was  broken  and  jagged;  and  rank  weeds 
sprang  up  in  the  neglected  garden,  through 
which  they  walked  towards  the  porch.  The 
door  was  open;  they  entered,  and  found  an 
old  woman  of  coarse  appearance  sitting  by 
the  fireside,  and  gazing  on  space  with  that 
vacant  stare  which  so  often  characterizes  the 
repose  and  relaxation  of  the  uneducated  poor. 
Walter  felt  an  involuntary  thrill  of  dislike 
come  over  him,  as  he  looked  at  the  solitary 
inmate  of  the  solitary  house. 

"  Hey  day,  sir  !  "  said  she  in  a  grating- 
voice;  "  and  what  now  !  Oh  !'  Mr.  Summers, 
is  it  you  ?  You're  welcome,  sir.  I  wishes  I 
could  offer  you  a  glass  of  summut,  but  the 
bottle's  dry — he  !  he  !  "  pointing  with  a  re- 
volting grin  to  an  empty  bottle  that  stood  on 
a  niche  within  the  hearth.  "  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  sir,  but  I  never  wants  to  eat;  but  ah  ! 
'tis  the  liquor  that  does  un  good  !  " 

"  You  have  lived  a  long  time  in  this  house  ? " 
said  the  curate. 

A  longtime — some  thirty  years  an'  more." 

"  You  remember  your  lodger,  Mr.  Aram  ?  " 

"  A — well — yes  !  " 

"  An  excellent  man  " 

Humph." 

"  A  most  admirable  man  !  " 

"A-humph!  he! — humph!  that's  neither 
here  nor  there." 

Why,  you  don't  seem  to  think  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  does  with  regard  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  knows  what  I  knows." 

"  Ah  !  by-the-by,  you  have  some  cock-and- 
a-bull  story  about  him,  I  fancy,  but  you  never 
could  explain  yourself;  it  is  merely  for  the 
love  of  seeming  wise  that  you  invented  it;  eh. 
Goody  ? " 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  and  cross- 


I  ing  her  hands  on  her  knee,  replied  with  pecu- 
I  liar  emphasis,  but  in  a  very  low  and  whispered 
voice,  "  I  could  hang  him  !  " 
"  Pooh  !  " 

"  Tell  you  I  could  !  " 

''Well,  let's  have  the  story  then  !" 

"  No,  no  !  I  have  not  told  it  to  ne'er  a  one 
yet;  and  I  won't  for  nothing,  What  will  you 
give  me  — Make  it  worthy  my  while  ?  " 

"Tell  us  all,  honestly,  fairly,  and  fully,  and 
you  shall  have  five  golden  guineas.  There, 
Goody." 

Roused  by  this  promise,  the  dame  looked 
up  with  more  of  energy  than  she  had  yet 
shown,  and  muttered  to  herself,  rocking  her 
chair  to  and  fro,  "  Aha  !  why  not  ?  no  fear 
now — both  gone — can't  now  murder  the  poor 
old  cretur,  as  the  wretch  once  threatened. 
Five  golden  guineas — five,  did  you  say,  sir, — - 
five  ?  " 

"  Ay,  and  perhaps  our  bounty  may  not  stop 
there,"  said  the  curate. 

Still  the  old  woman  hesitated,  and  still  she 
muttered  to  herself;  but,  after  some  further 
prelude,  and  some  further  enticement  from 
the  curate,  the  which  we  spare  our  reader,  she 
came  at  length  to  the  following  narration:— 

"  It  was  on  the  7th  of  February,  in  the  year 
'44;  yes,  '44,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
for  I  was  a-washing  in  the  kitchen  when  Mr. 
Aram  called  to  me,  an'  desired  of  me  to  make  a 
fire  up-stairs,  which  I  did:  he  then  walked  out. 
Some  hours  afterwards  it  might  be  two  in  the 
morning,  I  was  lying  awake,  for  I  was  mighty 
bad  with  the  toothache,  when  I  heard  a  noise  be- 
low and  two  or  three  voices.  On  this,  I  was 
greatly  afeared,  and  got  out  o'  bed,  and  open- 
ing the  door,  I  saw  Mr.  Houseman  and  Mr. 
Clarke  coming  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Aram's  room^ 
and  Mr.  Aram  followed  them.  They  shut  the 
door,  and  stayed  there,  it  might  be  an  hour. 
Well,  I  could  not  a-think  what  could  make  so 
shy  an'  resarved  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Aram 
admit  these  'ere  wild  madcaps  like  at  that 
hour;  an'  I  lay  awake  a-thinking  an'  a-think- 
ing  till  I  heard  the  door  open  agin,  an'  I  went 
to  listen  at  the  keyhole,  an'  Mr.  Clarke  said: 
'  It  will  soon  be  morning,  and  we  must  get  off.' 
They  then  all  three  left  the  house;  but  I  could 
not  sleep,  an'  I  got  up  afore  five  o'clock,  and 
about  that  hour  Mr.  Aram  an'  Mr.  Houseman 
returned,  and  they  both  glowered  at  me,  as  if 
they  did  not  like  to  find  me  a-stirring;  an'  Mr. 
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Aram  went  into  his  room,  and  Houseman 
turned  and  frowned  at  me  as  black  as  night. — 
Lord  have  mercy  on  me  !  I  see  him  now  ! 
An'  I  was  sadly  feared,  an'  I  listened  at  the 
keyhole,  an'  I  heard  Houseman  say:  *  If  the 
woman  comes  in,  she'll  tell.'  '  What  can  she 
tell  ?'  said  Mr.  Aram:  'poor  simple  thing,  she 
knows  nothing.'  With  that  Houseman  said, 
says  he:  'If  she  tells  that  I  am  here,  it  will  be 
enough;  but  however,' — with  a  shocking  oath, 
— '  we'll  take  an  opportunity  to  shoot  her.' 

"  On  that  I  was  so  frighted  that  I  went 
away  back  to  my  own  room,  and  did  not  stir 
till  they  had  a-gone  out  and  then  " 

"  What  time  was  that  ?  " 

"  About  seven  o'clock.  Well,  you  put  me 
out  !  where  was  I  ? — Well,  I  went  into  Mr. 
Aram's  room,  an'  I  seed  they  had  been  burn- 
ing a  fire,  and  that  all  the  ashes  were  taken 
out  o'  the  grate;  so  I  went  an'  loooked  at  the 
rubbish  behind  the  house  and  there  sure 
enough  I  seed  the  ashes,  and  among  'em  sev- 
eral bits  o'  cloth  and  linen  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  wearing  apparel ;  and  there,  too,  w^as 
a  handkerchief  which  I  had  obsarved  House- 
man wear  (for  it  was  a  very  curious  handker- 
chief, all  spotted)  many's  the  time,  and  there 
was  blood  on  it,  'bout  the  size  of  a  shilling. 
An'  afterwards  I  seed  Houseman,  an'  I  showed 
him  the  handkerchief;  and  I  said  to  him, 
'  What  has  come  of  Clarke  ? '  an'  he  frowned, 
and,  looking  at  me,  said,  '  Hark'ye,  I  know 
not  what  you  mean:  but  as  sure  as  the  devil 
keeps  watch  for  souls,  I  will  shoot  you  through 
the  head  if  you  ever  let  that  d — d  tongue  of 
yours  let  slip  a  single  word  about  Clarke,  or 
me,  or  Mr.  Aram;  so  look  to  yourself  !  ' 

"  An'  I  was  all  scared,  and  trimbled  from 
limb  to  limb;  an'  for  two  whole  yearn  after- 
wards (long  arter  Aram  and  Houseman  were 
both  gone)  I  niver  could  so  much  as  open  my 
lips  on  the  matter;  and  afore  he  went,  Mr. 
Aram  would  sometimes  look  at  me,  not  sternly- 
like  as  the  villain  Houseman,  but  as  if  he  would 
read  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Oh  !  I  was 
as  if  you  had  taken  a  mountain  off  o'  me, 
when  he  an'  Houseman  left  the  town;  for  sure 
as  the  sun  shines  I  believes,  from  what  I  have 
now  said,  that  they  two  murdered  Clarke  on 
that  same  February  night.  An'  now,  Mr. 
Summers,  I  feels  more  easy  than  I  has  felt 
for  many  a  long  day;  an'  if  I  have  not  told  it 
afore,  it  is  because  I  thought  of  Houseman's 


frown,  and  his  horrid  words;  but  summut  of 
it  would  ooze  out  of  my  tongue  now  an'  then, 
for  it's  a  hard  thing,  sir,  to  know  a  secret  o' 
that  sort  and  be  quiet  and  still  about  it;  and, 
indeed,  I  was  not  the  same  cretur  when  I 
knew  it  as  I  was  afore,  for  it  made  me  take 
to  anything  rather  than  thinking;  and  that's 
the  reason,  sir,  I  lost  the  good  crakter  I  useci 
to  have." 

Such,  somewhat  abridged  from  its  "  says 
he  "  and  "  says  I  " — its  involutions  and  its 
tautologies,  w^as  the  story  which  Walter  held 
his  breath  to  hear.  But  events  thicken,  and 
the  maze  is  nearly  thridden. 

"  Not  a  moment  now  should  be  lost,"  said 
the  curate,  as  they  left  the  house.  "  Let  us  at 
once  proceed  to  a  very  able  magistrate,  to 
whom  I  can  introduce  you,  and  who  lives  a  lit- 
tle way  out  of  the  town. 

"  As  you  will,"  said  Walter,  in  an  altered 
and  hollow  voice.  "  I  am  as  a  man  standing 
on  an  eminence,  who  views  the  whole  scene  he 
is  to  travel  over,  stretched  before  him;  but  is 
dizzy  and  bewildered  by  the  height  which  he 
has  reached.  I  know — T  feel — that  I  am  on 
the  brink  of  fearful  and  dread  discoveries; — 

pray  God  that  But  heed  me  not,  sir, — 

heed  me  not — let  us  on — on  !  " 

It  was  now  approaching  tow'ards  the  evening; 
and  as  they  walked  on,  having  left  the  town,  the 
sun  poured  his  last  beams  on  a  group  of  per-, 
sons  that  appeared  hastily  collecting  and  gath- 
ering round  a  spot,  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Knaresborough,  called  Thistle 
Hill. 

"Let  us  avoid  the  crowd,"  said  the  curate," 
"Yet  what,  I  wonder,  can  be  its  cause?" 
While  he  spoke,  two  peasants  hurried  by  to- 
wards the  throng. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  crowd  yonder? 
asked  the  curate. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,  your  honor;  but  I 
hears  as  how  Jem  Ninnings,  digging  for  stone 
for  the  limekiln,  have  dug  out  a  big  wooden 
chest." 

A  shout  from  the  group  broke  in  on  the 
peasant's  explanation — a  sudden  simultaneous 
shout,  but  not  of  joy,  something  of  dismay 
and  horror  seemed  to  breathe  in  the  sound. 

Walter  looked  at  the  curate: — an  impulse — 
a  sudden  instinct — seemed  to  attract  them  in- 
voluntarily to  the  spot  whence  that  sound 
I  arose; — they  quickened  their  pace — they  made 
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their  way  through  the  throng.  A  deep  chest, 
that  had  been  violently  forced,  stood  before 
them:  its  contents  had  been  dragged  to  day, 
and  now  lay  on  the  sward — a  bleached  and 
mouldering  skeleton  !  Several  of  the  bones 
were  loose,  and  detached  from  the  body.  A 
general  hubbub  of  voices  from  the  spectators, 
— inquiry — guess — fear — wonder — rang  con- 
fusedly round. 

"  Yes  !  "  said  one  old  man,  with  grey  hair, 
leaning  on  a  pickaxe;  "  it  is  now  about  four- 
teen years  since  the  Jew  pedlar  disappeared; — 
these  are  probably  his  bones — he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered  !  " 

"  Nay  I  "  screeched  a  womau,  drawing  back 
a  child  who,  all  unalarmed,  was  about  to  touch 
the  ghastly  relics — "  Nay,  the  pedlar  was 
heard  of  afterwards  ?  I'll  tell  ye,  ye  may  be 
sure  these  are  the  bones  of  Clarke — Daniel 
Clarke — whom  the  country  was  so  stirred 
about,  when  we  were  young  !  " 

"  Right,  dame,  right  !  It  is  Clarke's  skel- 
eton," was  the  silmultaneous  cry.  And  Walter, 
pressing  forward,  stood  over  the  bones,  and 
waved  his  hand,  as  to  guard  them  from  farther 
insult.  His  sudden  appearance — his  tall  stat- 
ure— his  wild  gesture — the  horror — the  pale- 
ness— the  grief  of  his  countenance — struck 
and  appalled  all  present.  He  remained  speech- 
less, and  a  sudden  silence  succeeded  the  late 
clamor. 

"  And  what  do  you  here,  fools  ? "  said  a 
voice  abruptly.  The  spectators  turned — a  new 
comer  had  been  added  to  the  throng; — it  was 
Richard  Houseman.  His  dress,  loose  and  dis- 
arranged— his  flushed  cheeks  and  rolling  eyes 
— betrayed  the  source  of  consolation  to  which 
he  had  flown  from  his  domestic  affliction. 
''What  do  ye  here?"  said  he  reeling  for- 
ward. "  Ha  !  human  bones  !  and  v/hose  may  j 
they  be,  think  ye  ?  " 

"  They  are  Clarke's  !  "  said  the  woman,  who 
had  first  given  rise  to  that  supposition.  "Yes, 
we  think  they  are  Daniel  Clarke's — he  who  dis- 
appeared some  years  ago  !  "  cried  two  or  three 
voices  in  concert. 

"Clarke's?"  repeated  Houseman,  stooping 
down  and  picking  up  a  thigh-bone,  which  lay 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest;  "Clarke's? 
ha  !  ha  I  they  are  no  more  Clarke's  than 
mine  !  " 

"  Behold  !  "  shouted  Walter,  in  a  voice  that 
rang  from  cliff  to  plain, — and  springing  for- 


ward, he  seized  Houseman  with  a  giant's  grasp» 
— "  Behold  the  murderer  !  " 

As  if  the  avenging  voice  of  Heaven  had 
spoken,  a  thrilling,  an  electric  conviction  darted 
through  the  crowd.  Each  of  the  elder  specta- 
tors remembered  at  once  the  person  of  House- 
man, and  the  suspicion  that  had  attached  to 
his  name. 

"  Seize  him  !  seize  him  !  "  burst  forth  from 
twenty  voices.  "  Houseman  is  the  mur- 
derer !  " 

"  Murderer  !  "  faltered  Houseman,  tremb- 
ling in  the  iron  hands  of  Walter — "  murderer 
of  whom  ?  I  tell  ye  these  are  not  Clarke's 
bones  !  " 

"  Where  then  do  they  lie  ?  "  cried  his  ar- 
rester. 

Pale — confused  —  conscience-stricken — the 
bewilderment  of  intoxication  mingling  with 
that  of  fear.  Houseman  turned  a  ghastly  look 
around  him,  and,  shrinking  from  the  eyes  of 
all,  reading  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  condemna- 
tion, he  gasped  out,  "  Search  St.  Robert's  Cave, 
in  the  turn  at  the  entrance  !  " 

"Away!"  rang  the  deep  voice  of  Walter, 
on  the  instant — "  away  ! — to  the  Cave — to  the 
Cave  !  " 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Nid,  whose  waters 
keep  an  everlasting  murmur  to  the  crags  and 
trees  that  overhang  them,  is  a  wild  and  dreary 
cavern,  hollowed  from  a  rock,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  formerly  the  hermitage 
of  one  of  those  early  enthusiasts  who  made 
their  solitude  in  the  sternest  recesses  of  earth, 
and  from  the  austerest  thoughts,  and  the 
bitterest  penance,  wrought  their  joyless  offer- 
ings to  the  great  Spirit  of  the  lovely  world. 
To  this  desolate  spot,  called,  from  the  name 
of  its  once-celebrated  eremite,  St.  Robert's 
j  Cave,  the  crowd  now  swept,  increasing  its 
numbers  as  it  advanced. 

The  old  man  who  had  discovered  the  un- 
known remains,  which  were  gathered  up  and 
made  a  part  of  the  procession,  led  the  way; 
Houseman,  placed  between  two  strong  and 
active  men,  went  next  and  Walter  followed 
behind,  fixing  his  eyes  mutely  upon  the 
ruffian.  The  curate  had  had  the  precaution 
to  send  on  before  for  torches,  for  the  wintry 
evening  now  darkened  round  them,  and  the 
light  from  the  torch-bearers,  who  met  them, 
at  the  cavern,  cast  forth  its  red  and  lurid 
flare  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm.    One  of 
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these  torches  Walter  himself  seized,  and  his 
was  the  first  step  that  entered  the  gloomy 
passage.  At  this  place  and  tinie,  House- 
man, who  till  then,  throughout  their  short 
journey,  had  seemed  to  have  recovered  a  sort 
of  dogged  self-possession,  recoiled,  and  the 
big  drops  of  fear  or  agony  fell  fast  from  his 
brow.  He  was  dragged  forward  forcibly  into 
the  cavern;  and  now  as  the  space  filled,  and 
the  torches  flickered  against  the  grim  walls, 
glaring  on  faces  which  caught,  from  the  deep 
and  thrilling  contagion  of  a  common  sentiment, 
one  common  expression;  it  was  not  well  pos- 
sible for  the  wildest  imagination  to  conceive  a 
scene  better  fitted  for  the  unhallowed  burial- 
place  of  the  murdered  dead. 

The  eyes  of  all  now  turned  upon  Houseman; 
and  he,  after  twice  vainly  endeavoring  to 
speak,  for  the  words  died  inarticulate  and 
choked  within  him,  advancing  a  few  steps, 
pointed  towards  a  spot  on  which,  the  next 
moment,  fell  the  concentrated  light  of  every 
torch.  An  indescribable  and  universal  mur- 
mur, and  then  a  breathless  silence,  ensued. 
On  the  spot  which  Houseman  had  indicated, — 
with  the  head  placed  to  the  right,  lay  what 
once  had  been  a  human  body  ! 

''Can  you  swear,"  said  the  priest,  solemnly, 
as  he  turned  to  Houseman,  ''  that  these  are 
the  bones  of  Clarke  ?  " 
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"  Before  God,  I  can  swear  it  ! "  replied 
Plouseman,  at  length  finding  voice. 

"  My  Father  I"  broke  from  Walter's  lips, 
as  he  sank  upon  his  knees;  and  that  exclama- 
tion completed  the  awe  and  horror  which 
prevailed  in  the  breasts  of  all  present.  Stung 
by  the  sense  of  the  danger  he  had  drav/n  upon 
himself,  and  despair  and  excitement  restoring, 
in  some  measure,  not  only  his  natural  hardi- 
hood but  his  natural  astuteness;  Houseman 
here  mastering  his  emotions,  and  making 
that  effort  which  he  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
follow  up  with  an  advantage  to  himself,  of 
which  he  could  not  then  have  dreamed; — 
Houseman.    I  say,  cried  aloud, — 

But  /  did  not  do  the  deed:  /  am  not  the 
murderer." 

''  Speak  out  ! — whom  do  you  accuse  ?  "  said 
the  curate. 

Drawing  his  breath  hard,  and  setting  his 
teeth,  as  with  some  steeled  determination, 
Houseman  replied, — 

"  The  murderer  is  Eugene  Aram  !  " 

''  Aram  !  "  shouted  Walter,  starting  to  his 
feet:  "  O  God,  thy  hand  hath  directed  me 
hither  ! "  And  suddenly  and  at  once  sense 
left  him,  and  he  fell,  as  if  a  shot  had  pierced 
through  his  heart,  beside  the  remains  of  that 
father  whom  he  had  thus  mysteriously  dis- 
covered. 
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BOOK  FIFTH. 


Ol  avTtp  KCKo.  Tev;(6t  avrjp  aXAo)  Ka«a  Tev}(a>t/, 
H  8e  KaKTj  /SouAtj  toJ  ^ouA.eucraj'Tt  KaKL(TTrf. 

'H2I0A. 

Surely  the  man  that  plotteth  ill  against  his  neighbor  perpetrateth  ill 
against  himself,  and  the  evil  design  js  most  evil  to  him  that  deviseth  it. 


CHAPTER  I. 

-GRASSDALE.  THE  MORNING  OF  THE  MARRIAGE. 

— THE  crones'  gossip. — THE  BRIDE  AT  HER 
TOILET.  THE  ARRIVAL. 

"  Jam  veniet  virgo,  jam  dicetur  Hymenaeus, 

Hymen.O  Hymen  see!  Hymen ades,0  Hymenaee!"* 
— Catullus:  Car7nen  Nuptiale. 

It  was  now  the  morning  in  which  Eugene 
Aram  was  to  be  married  to  Madeline  Lester. 
The  student's  house  had  been  set  in  order  for 
the  arrival  of  the  bride,  and  though  it  was  yet 
early  morn,  two  old  women  whom  his  domes- 
tic (now  not  the  only  one,  for  a  buxom  lass  of 
eighteen,  had  been  transplanted  from  Lester's 
household,  to  meet  the  additional  cares  that 
the  change  of  circumstances  brought  to 
Aram's)  had  invited  to  assist  her  in  arranging 
w'nat  was  already  arranged,  were  bustling 
about  the  lower  apartments,  and  making  mat- 
ters as  they  call  it  "tidy." 

Them  flowers  look  but  poor  things  after 
all,"  muttered  an  old  crone,  whom  our  readers 
will  recognize  as  Dame  Darkmans,  placing  a 
bowl  of  exotics  on  the  table.  "  They  does  not 
look  nigh  so  cheerful  as  them  as  grows  in  the 
open  air." 

*'  Tush  !  Goody  Darkmans,"  said  the  sec- 
ond gossip.  They  be  much  prettier  and  finer 
to  my  mind;  and  so  said  Miss  Nelly,  when 
she  plucked  them  last  night  and  sent  me 
down  with  them.    They  says  there  is  not  a 

*  Now  shall  the  Virgin  arrive;  now  shall  be  sung  the 
Hymeneal— Hymen  Hymensus!  Be  present,  O  Hy- 
men Hymenaeus! 


blade  o'  grass  that  the  master  does  not  know. 
He  must  be  a  good  man  to  love  the  things  of 
the  fields  so." 

"  Ho  !  "  said  Dame  Darkmans,  "  ho  !  when 
Joe  Wrench  was  hanged  for  shooting  the 
lord's  keeper,  and  he  mounted  the  scaffold  wid' 
a  nosegay  in  his  hand,  he  said,  in  a  peevish 
voice,  says  he:  'Why  does  not  they  give  me 
a  tarnation  ?  I  always  loved  them  sort  o' 
flowers;  I  wore  them  when  I  went  a  courting 
Bess  Lucas;  an'  I  would  like  to  die  with  one 
in  my  hand  ! '  So  a  man  may  like  flowers, 
and  be  but  a  hempen  dog  after  all  !  " 

"  Now  don't  you.  Goody;  be  still,  can't  you  ! 
what  a  tale  for  a  marriage  day  !  " 

"Tally  vally,"  returned  the  gnra  hag; 
"  many  a  blessing  carries  a  curse  in  :!s  arms, 
as  the  new  moon  carries  the  old.  This  won't 
be  one  of  your  happy  weddings,  I  tell  ye." 
"  And  why  d'ye  say  that  ?  " 
"  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  with  a  look  like 
that  make  a  happy  husband  ? — No,  no;  can  ye 
fancy  the  merry  laugh  o'  childer  in  this  house, 
or  a  babe  on  the  father's  knee,  or  the  happy, 
still  smile  on  the  mother's  winsome  face,  some 
few  years  hence  ?  No,  Madge  !  the  de'il  has 
set  his  black  claw  on  the  man's  brow." 

"  Hush  !  hush,  Goody  Darkmans,  he  may 
hear  o'  ye,"  said  the  second  gossip;  who,  hav- 
ing now  done  all  that  remained  to  do,  had 
seated  herself  down  by  the  window;  while  the 
more  ominous  crone,  leaning  over  Aram's 
oak  chair,  uttered  from  thence  her  sibyl 
bodings. 

I     "No,"  replied  Mother  Darkmans,  "I  seed 
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him  go  out  an  hour  agone,  when  the  sun  was  | 
just  on  the  rise;  and  I  said,  when  I  seed  him 
stroam  into  the  wood  yonder,  and  the  ould 
leaves  splashed  in  the  damp  under  his  feet; 
and  his  hat  was  aboon  his  brows,  and  his  lips 
went  so;  I  said,  says  I,  'tis  not  the  man  that 
will  make  a  hearth  bright,  that  would  walk 
thus  on  his  marriage  day.  But  I  knows  what 
I  knows;  and  I  minds  what  I  seed  last  night." 

"  Why,  what  did  you  see  last  night  ?  "  asked 
the  listener,  with  a  trembling  voice:  for  Mother 
Darkmans  was  a  great  teller  of  ghost  and  witch 
tales,  and  a  certain  ineffable  awe  of  her  dark 
-gipsy  features  and  malignant  words  had  circu- 
lated pretty  largely  throughout  the  village. 

"  Why,  I  sat  up  here  with  the  ould  deaf 
woman,  and  we  were  a  drinking  the  health  of  the 
man  and  his  wife  that  is  to  be,  and  it  was  nigh 
twelve  o'  the  clock  ere  I  minded  it  was  time 
to  go  home.  Well,  so  I  puts  on  my  cloak, 
.and  the  moon  was  up,  an'  I  goes  along  by  the 
wood,  and  up  by  Farleigh  Field,  an'  I  was 
singing  the  ballad  on  Joe  Wrench's  hanging, 
for  the  spirits  had  made  me  gamesome,  when 
I  sees  somemut  dark  creep,  creep,  but  iver  so 
fast,  arter  me  over  the  field,  and  making  right 
ahead  to  the  village.  And  I  stands  still,  an' 
I  was  not  a  bit  afeard;  but  sure  I  thought  it 
was  no  living  cretur,  at  the  first  sight.  And 
so  it  comes  up  faster  and  faster,  and  then  I 
sees  it  was  not  one  thing,  but  a  many,  many 
things,  and  they  darkened  the  whole  field  afore 
me.  And  w^hat  d'ye  think  they  was  ? — a  whole 
body  o'  grey  rats,  thousands  and  thousands  on 
'em,  and  they  were  making  away  from  the  out- 
buildings here.  For  sure  they  knew — the 
witch  things, — that  an  ill  luck  sat  on  the  spot. 
And  so  I  stood  aside  by  the  tree,  an'  I  laughed 
to  look  on  the  ugsome  creturs,  as  they  swept 
close  by  me,  tramp,  tramp;  an'  they  never 
heeded  me  a  jot;  but  some  on  'em  looked 
aslant  at  me  with  their  glittering  eyes,  and 
showed  their  white  teeth,  as  if  they  grinoed, 
and  were  saying  to  me,  '  Ha,  ha  !  Goody  Dark- 
mans,  the  house  that  we  leave  is  a  falling 
house;  for  the  devil  will  have  his  own.'  " 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially 
in  that  where  our  scene  is  laid,  no  omen  is 
more  superstitiously  believed  evil  than  the 
departure  of  these  loathsome  animals  from 
their  accustomed  habitation:  the  instinct  which 
is  supposed  to  make  them  desert  an  unsafe 
tenement,  is  supposed  also  to  make  them  pre- 


dict, in  desertion,  ill  fortune  to  the  possessor. 
But  while  the  ears  of  the  listening  gossip  were 
still  tingling  with  this  narration,  the  dark 
figure  of  the  student  passed  the  window,  and 
the  old  women  starting  up,  appeared  in  all  the 
bustle  of  preparation,  as  Aram  now  entered 
the  apartment. 

"  A  happy  day,  your  honor — a  happy  good 
morning,"  said  both  the  crones  in  a  breath; 
but  the  blessing  of  the  worse-natured  was 
vented  in  so  harsh  a  croak,  that  Aram  turned 
round  as  if  struck  by  the  sound;  and  still  more 
disliking  the  well-remembered  aspect  of  the 
person,  from  whom  it  came,  waved  his  hand 
impatiently,  and  bade  them  begone. 

A-whish — a-whish  !"  muttered  Dame  Dark- 
mans,  "  to  spake  so  to  the  poor;  but  the  rats 
never  lie,  the  bonny  things  I  " 

Aram  threw  himself  into  his  chair,  and  re- 
mained for  some  moments  absorbed  in  a  revery, 
which  did  not  bear  the  aspect  of  gloom.  Then, 
walking  once  or  twice  to  and  fro  the  apartment, 
he  stopped  opposite  the  chimney-piece,  over 
which  were  slung  the  fire-arms,  which  he  never 
omitted  to  keep  charged  and  primed. 

"Humph  !  "  he  said,  half  aloud,  "ye  have 
been  but  idle  servants;  and  now  you  are  but 
little  likely  ever  to  requite  the  care  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you." 

With  that,  a  faint  smile  crossed  his  fea- 
tures, and  turning  away  he  ascended  the  stairs 
that  led  to  the  lofty  chamber  in  which  he  had 
been  so  often  wont  to  outwatch  the  stars, 

"  The  souls  of  systems,  and  the  lords  of  life, 
Through  their  wide  empires." 

Before  we  follow  him  to  his  high  and  lonely 
retreat  we  will  bring  the  reader  to  the  manor- 
house,  where  all  was  already  gladness  and 
quiet  l)ut  deep  joy. 

It  wanted  about  three  hours  to  that  fixed 
for  the  marriage;  and  Aram  was  not  expected 
at  the  manor-house  till  an  hour  before  the  cele- 
bration of  the  event.  Nevertheless,  the  bells 
were  already  ringing  loudly  and  blithely;  and 
the  near  vicinity  of  the  church  to  the  house 
brought  that  sound,  so  inexpressibly  buoyant 
and  cheering,  to  the  ears  of  the  bride,  with  a 
noisy  merriment  that  seemed  like  the  hearty 
voice  of  an  old-fashioned  friend  who  seeks  in 
his  greeting  rather  cordiality  than  discretion. 
Before  her  glass  stood  the  beautiful,  the  virgin, 
the  (glorious  form  of  Madeline  Lester;  and 
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Ellinor,  with  trembling  hands  (and  a  voice  be- 
tween a  laugh  and  a  cry),  was  braiding  up  her 
sisters's  rich  hair,  and  uttering  her  hopes,  her 
wishes,  her  congratulations.  The  small  lattice 
was  open,  and  the  air  came  rather  chillingly  to 
the  bride's  bosom. 

"  It  is  a  gloomy  morning,  dearest  Nell,"  said 
she,  shivering;  '-the  winter  seems  about  to  be- 
gin at  last." 

"Stay,  I  will  shut  the  window:  the  sun  is 
struggling  with  the  clouds  at  present,  but  I  am 
sure  it  will  clear  up  by  and  by.  You  don't — 
you  don't  leave  us — the  word  must  out — till 
evening." 

Don't  cry  !  "  said  Madeline,  half  weeping 
herself;  and  sitting  down  she  drew  Ellinor  to 
her;  and  the  two  sisters,  who  had  never  been 
parted  since  birth,  exchanged  tears  that  were 
natural,  though  scarcely  the  unmixed  tears  of 
grief. 

"  And  what  pleasant  evenings  we  shall  have," 
said  Madeline,  holding  her  sister's  hands,  "  in 
the  Christmas  time  !  You  will  be  staying  with 
us,  you  know;  and  that  pretty  old  room  in 
the  north  of  the  house  Eugene  has  already 
ordered  to  be  fitted  up  for  you.  Well,  and 
my  dear  farther,  and  dear  Walter,  who  will  be 
returned  long  ere  then,  will  walk  over  to  see 
us,  and  praise  my  housekeeping,  and  so  forth. 
And  then,  after  dinner,  we  will  draw  near  the 
fire, — I  next  to  Eugene,  and  my  father,  our 
guest,  on  the  other  side  of  me,  with  his  long 
grey  hair  and  his  good  fine  face,  with  a  tear  of 
kind  feeling  in  his  eye:  you  know  that  look 
he  has  whenever  he  is  affected?  And  at  a  little 
distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth  will  be 
you; — and  Walter — I  suppose  we  must  make 
room  for  him.  And  Eugene,  who  will  be  then 
the  liveliest  of  you  all,  shall  read  to  us  with 
his  soft  clear  voice,  or  tell  us  all  about  the 
birds  and  flowers,  and  strange  things  in  other 
countries.  And  then  after  supper  we  will  walk 
half-way  home  across  that  beautiful  valley — 
beautiful  even  in  winter — with  my  father  and 
Walter,  and  count  the  stars,  and  take  new  les- 
sons in  astronomy,  and  hear  tales  about  the 
astrologers  and  the  alchymists,  with  their  fine 
old  dreams.  Ah  !  it  will  be  such  a  happy 
Christmas,  P^llinor  !  And  then,  when  spring 
comes,  some  fine  mornmg — finer  than  this — 
when  the  birds  are  about,  and  the  leaves  get- 
ting green,  and  the  flowers  springing  up  every 
day,  I  shall  be  called  in  to  help  your  toilet,  as 


you  have  helped  mine,  and  to  go  with  you  to^ 
church,  though  not,  alas  !  as  your  bridesmaid. 
Ah  !  whom  shall  we  have  for  that  duty  ?  " 

"  Pshaw,"  said  Ellinor,  smiling  through  her 
tears. 

While  the  sisters  were  thus  engaged,  and' 
Madeline  was  trying,  with  her  innocent  kind- 
ness of  heart,  to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  so  nat- 
urally depressed,  of  her  doting  sister,  the  sound, 
of  carriage- wheels  was  heard  in  the  distance;, 
nearer,  nearer; — now  the  sound  stopped,  as  at 
the  gate; — now  fast,  faster, — fast  as  the  pos- 
tilions could  ply  whip,  and  the  horses  tear 
along,  while  the  groups  in  the  churchyard  ran. 
forth  to  gaze,  and  the  bells  rang  merrily  all 
the  while,  two  chaises  whirled  by  Madeline's 
window,  and  stopped  at  the  porch  of  the  house: 
the  sisters  had  flown  in  surprise  to  the  case- 
ment. 

It  is— it  is— good  God  !  it  is  Walter," 
cried  Ellinor;  "  but  how  pale  he  looks  !  " 
j    "  x-^nd  who  are  those  strange  men  with  him  ?  " 
faltered  Madeline,  alarmed,  though  she  knew 
not  whv. 


I  CHAPTER  II. 

I  THE  STUDENT  ALONE  IN  HIS  CHAMBER. — THE 
j  INTERRUPTION.  FAITHFUL  LOVE. 

I 

I          "  Nequicquam  thalamo  graves 
Hastas  

Vitabis,  strepitumque,  et  celerem  sequi 
Ajacem."  *— HoRAT,  Od.  xv.  lib.  i. 

Alone  in  his  favorite  chamber,  the  instru- 
ments of  science  around  him,  and  books,  some- 
of  astronomical  research,  some  of  less  lofty 
but  yet  abstruser  lore,  scattered  on  the  tables, 
Eugene  Aram  indulged  the  last  meditation  he 
believed  likely  to  absorb  his  thoughts  before 
that  great  change  of  life  which  was  to  bless 
solitude  with  a  companion. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  pacing  the  apartment  with 
folded  arms, — "yes,  all  is  safe  !  He  will  not 
again  return;  the  dead  sleeps  now  without  a 
witness.  I  may  lay  this  working  brain  upon 
the  bosom  that  loves  me,  and  not  start  at 
night  and  think  that  the  soft  hand  around  my 
neck  is  the  hangman's  gripe.    Back  to  thy- 

*  In  vain  within  your  nuptial  chamber  will  you  shun/ 
the  deadly  spears,  the  hostile  shout  and  Ajax  eager  in/ 
pursuit. 
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self,  henceforth  and  for  ever,  my  busy  heart  ! 
Let  not  thy  secret  stir  from  its  gloomy  depth  ! 
the  seal  is  on  the  tomb;  henceforth  be  the 
spectre  laid.  Yes,  I  must  smooth  my  brow, 
and  teach  my  lip  restraint,  and  smile  and  talk 
like  other  men.  I  have  taken  to  my  hearth  a 
watch,  tender,  faithful,  anxious — but  a  watch. 
Farewell  the  unguarded  hour  ! — the  soul's  re- 
lief in  speech — the  dark  and  broken,  yet  how 
grateful  !  confidence  with  self  —  farewell  ! 
And  come  thou  veil  !  subtle,  close,  unvarying, 
the  everlasting  curse  of  entire  hypocrisy,  that 
under  thee,  as  night,  the  vexed  world  within 
may  sleep,  and  stir  not  !  and  all,  in  truth  con- 
cealment, may  seem  repose  !  " 

As  he  uttered  these  thoughts,  the  student 
paused  and  looked  on  the  extended  landscape 
that  lay  below.  A  heavy,  chill,  and  comfort- 
less mist  sat  saddening  over  the  earth.  Not  a 
leaf  stirred  on  the  autumnal  trees,  but  the 
moist  damps  fell  slowly  and  with  a  mournful 
murmur  upon  the  unwaving  grass.  The  out- 
line of  the  morning  sun  was  visible,  but  it  gave 
forth  no  lustre:  a  ring  of  watery  and  dark  va- 
por girded  the  melancholy  orb.  Far  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  the  wild  fern  showed 
red  and  faded,  and  the  first  march  of  the  deadly 
winter  was  already  heralded  by  that  drear  and 
silent  desolation  which  cradles  the  winds  and 
storms.  But  amidst  this  cheerless  scene,  the 
distant  note  of  the  merry  marriage-bell  floated 
by,  like  the  good  spirit  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  student  rather  paused  to  hearken  to  the 
note  than  to  survey  the  scene. 

"  J/v  marriage-bell!"  said  he;  "could  I 
two  short  years  back  have  dreamed  of  this  ? 
My  marriage-bell  !  How  fondly  my  \ioox 
mother,  vrhen  first  she  learned  pride  for  her 
young  scholar,  would  predict  this  day,  and 
blend  its  festivities  with  the  honor  and  the 
wealth  her  son  was  to  acquire  I  Alas  !  can 
we  have  no  science  to  count  the  stars  and  fore- 
bode the  black  eclipse  of  the  future  ?  But 
peace  !  peace  !  peace  !  I  am,  I  will,  I  shall 
be,  happy  now  !    Memory,  I  defy  thee  !  " 

He  uttered  the  last  words  in  a  deep  and  in- 
tense tone,  and  turning  away  as  the  -joyful 
peal  again  broke  distinctly  on  his  ear, — 

"  My  marriage-bell  !  Oh,  Madeline  !  how 
wondrously  beloved:  how  unspeakable  dear 
thou  art  to  me  !  What  hast  thou  connuered  ? 
how  many  reasons  for  resolve;  how  vast  an 
army  in  the  Past  has  thy  bright  and  tender 
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purity  overthrown  !  But  thou, — no  never  shalt 
thou  repent  !  "  And  for  several  minutes  the 
sole  thought  of  the  soliloquist  was  love.  But 
scarce  consciously  to  himself,  a  spirit  not,  to 
all  seeming,  befitted  to  that  bridal-day, — vague, 
restless,  impressed  with  the  dark  and  fluttering 
shadow  of  coming  change,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  breast,  and  did  not  long  yield  the 
mastery  to  any  brighter  and  more  serene 
emotion. 

"  And  why  ? "  he  said,  as  the  spirit  regained 
its  empire  over  him,  and  he  paused  before  the 

starred  tubes "  of  his  beloved  science — 
"  and  why  this  chill,  this  shiver,  in  the  midst 
of  hope?  Can  the  mere  breath  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  weight  or  lightness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  outward  gloom  or  smile  of  the 
brute  mass  called  Nature,  affect  us  thus  ?  Out 
on  this  empty  science,  this  vain  knowledge, 
this  little  lore,  if  we  are  so  fooled  by  the  vile 
I  clay  and  the  common  air  from  our  one  great 
empire — self  !  Great  God  !  hast  thou  made 
us  in  mercy  or  in  disdain?  Placed  in  this 
narrow  world, — darkness  and  cloud  around  us, 
— no  fixed  rule  for  men, — creeds,  morals, 
changing  in  every  clime,  and  growing  like  herbs 
upon  the  mere  soil, — we  struggle  to  dispel  the 
shadows;  we  grope  around;  from  our  own  heart 
and  our  sharp  and  hard  endurance  we  strike 
our  only  light, — for  what  ?  to  show  us  what 
dupes  we  are  !  creatures  of  accident,  tools  of 
circumstance,  blind  instruments  of  the  scorner 
Fate; — the  very  mind,  the  very  reason,  a  bound 
slave  to  the  desires,  the  weakness  of  the  clay; 
— affected  by  a  cloud,  dulled  by  the  damps  of 
the  foul  marsh; — stricken  from  power  to  weak- 
ness, from  sense  to  madness,  to  gaping  idiocy, 
or  delirious  raving,  by  a  putrid  exhalation — a 
rheum,  a  chill,  and  Csesar  trembles  !  The 
world's  gods,  that  slay  or  enlighten  millions — 
poor  puppets  to  the  same  rank  imp  which  calls 
up  the  fungus  or  breeds  the  worm, — pah  ! 
How  little  worth  is  it  in  this  life  to  be  wise? 
Strange,  strange  how  my  heart  sinks.  Well, 
the  better  sign,  the  better  sign  !  iii  danger  it 
never  sank." 

Absorbed  in  these  reflections,  Aram  had  not 
for  some  minutes  noticed  the  sudden  ceasing 
of  the  bell;  but  now,  as  he  again  paused  from 
his  irregular  and  abrupt  pacings  along  the 
chamber,  the  silence  struck  him,  and  looking 
forth,  and  striving  again  to  catch  the  note,  he 
saw  a  little  group  of  men,  among  whom  be 
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marked  the  erect  and  comely  form  of  Rowland 
Lester,  approaching-  towards  the  house. 

"What!"  he  thought,  "do  they  come  for 
me  ?  Is  it  so  late  ?  Have  I  played  the  lag- 
gard ?  Nay,  it  yet  wants  near  an  hour  to  the 
time  they  expected  me.  Well,  some  kindness, 
— some  attention  from  my  good  father-in-law; 
I  must  thank  him  for  it.  What  !  my  hand 
trembles;  how  weak  are  these  poor  nerves;  I 
must  rest  and  recall  my  mind  to  itself  !  " 

And,  indeed,  w^hether  or  not  from  the  novelty 
and  importance  of  the  event  he  was  about  to 
celebrate,  or  from  some  presentiment,  occa- 
sioned, as  he  would  fain  believe,  by  the  mourn- 
ful and  sudden  change  in  the  atmosphere,  an 
embarrassment,  a  wavering,  a  fear,  very  un- 
wonted to  the  calm  and  stately  self-possession 
of  Eugene  Aram,  made  itself  painfully  felt 
throughout  his  frame.  He  sank  down  in  his 
chair  and  strove  to  recollect  himself;  it  was 
an  effort  in  w^hich  he  had  just  succeeded,  when 
a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  outer  door 
— it  swung  open — several  voices  were  heard. 
Aram  sprang  up,  pale,  breathless,  his  lips 
apart. 

"  (xreat  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his 
hands.  "  Murderer  ! — was  that  the  word  I 
heard  shouted  forth?  —  The  voice,  too,  is 
Walter  Lester's.  Has  he  returned  ?— can  he 
have  learned  ?  " 

1'o  rush  to  the  door, — to  throw  across  it  a 
long,  heavy,  iron  bar,  which  would  resist  as- 
saults of  no  common  strength,  was  his  first 
impulse.  Thus  enabled  to  gain  time  for  re- 
flection, his  active  and  alarmed  mind  ran  over 
the  whole  field  of  expedient  and  conjecture. 
Again,  "  Murderer  !  "  "  Stay  me  not,"  cried 
Walter  from  below;  "  my  hand  shall  seize  the 
murderer  !  " 

Guess  was  now  over;  danger  and  death  were 
marching  on  him.  Escape, — how  ! — whither? 
the  height  forbade  the  thought  of  flight  from 
the  casement  ! — the  door  ? — he  heard  loud 
steps  already  hurrying  up  the  stairs; — his  hands 
clutched  convulsively  at  his  breast,  where  his 
fire-arms  were  generally  concealed, — they  were 
left  below.  He  glanced  one  lightning  glance 
round  the  room;  no  weapon  of  any  kind  was 
at  hand.  His  brain  reeled  for  a  moment,  his 
breath  gasped,  a  mortal  sickness  passed  over 
his  heart,  and  then  the  mind  triumphed  over 
all.  He  drew  up  to  his  full  height,  folded  his 
arms  doggedly  on  his  Ijreast,  and  muttering, — 
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"The  accuser  comes,  I  have  it  still  to  refute 
the  charge:  " — he  stood  prepared  to  meet,  nor 
despairing  to  evade,  the  worst. 

As  waters  close  over  the  object  which  divided 
them,  all  these  thoughts,  these  fears,  and  this 
resolution,  had  been  but  the  work,  the  agita- 
tion, and  the  succeeding  calm,  of  the  moment; 
that  moment  was  past. 

"Admit  us  !  cried  the  voice  of  Walter  Les- 
ter, knocking  fiercely  at  the  door. 

"  Not  so  fervently,  boy,"  said  Lester,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  nephew's  shoulder;  "your 
tale  is  yet  to  be  proved — I  believe  it  not:  treat 
him  as  innocent,  I  pray— I  command,  till  you 
have  shown  him  guilty." 

"  Aw-ay,  uncle  !  "  said  the  fiery  Walter;  "  he 
is  my  father's  murderer.  God  hath  given  jus- 
tice to  my  hands."  These  words,  uttered  in  a 
lower  ke}^  than  before,  were  but  indistinctly 
heard  by  Aram  through  the  massy  door. 

"  Open,  or  we  force  our  entrance  !  "  shouted 
Walter  again;  and  Aram,  speaking  for  the  first 
time,  replied  in  a  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  so 
that  an  ang«l,  had  one  spoken,  could  not  have 
more  deeply  impressed  the  heart  of  Rowland 
Lester  with  a  conviction  of  the  student's  inno- 
cence— 

"  Who  knocks  so  rudely  ? — what  means  this 
violence  ?  I  open  my  doors  to  my  friends.  Is 
it  a  friend  who  asks  it  ?  " 

"/ask  it,"  said  Rowland  Lester,  in  a  trem- 
bling and  agitated  voice.  "  There  seems  some 
dreadful  mistake:  come  forth,  Eugene,  and 
rectify  it  by  a  word." 

"  Is  it  you,  Rowland  Lester? — it  is  enough. 
I  was  but  with  ray  books,  and  had  secured 
myself  from  intrusion.  Enter." 

The  bar  was  withdrawn,  the  door  was  burst 
open,  and  even  Walter  Lester — even  the 
officers  of  justice  with  him — drew  back  for  a 
moment,  as  they  beheld  the  lofty  brow,  the 
majestic  presence,  the  features  so  unutterably 
calm,  of  Eugene  Aram. 

"  What  want  you,  sirs  ? "  said  he,  unmoved 
and  unfaltering,  though  in  the  officers  of 
justice  he  recognized  faces  he  had  known 
before,  and  in  that  distant  town  in  which  all 
that  he  dreaded  in  the  past  lay  treasured  up. 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  spell  that  for 
an  instant  had  arrested  the  step  of  the  aveng- 
ing son  melted  away. 

"  Seize  him  !  "  he  cried  to  the  officers;  "  you 
see  your  prisoner." 
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"  Hold  !"  cried  Aram  drawing  back;  "by 
what  authority  is  this  outrage? — for  what  am 
I  arrested  ?  " 

"  Behold,"  said  Walter,  speaking  through 
his  teeth — "  behold  our  warrant  !  You  are 
accused  of  murder  !  Know  you  the  name  of 
Richard  Houseman  ?  Pause — consider; — or 
that  of  Daniel  Clarke?" 

Slowly  Aram  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  war- 
rant, and  it  might  be  seen  that  his  face  was  a 
shade  more  pale,  though  his  look  did  not  quail, 
or  his  nerves  tremble.  Slowly  he  turned  his 
gaze  upon  Walter,  and  then,  after  one  mo- 
ment's survey,  dropped  it  once  more  on  the 
paper. 

"  The  name  of  Houseman  is  not  unfamiliar 
to  me,"  said  he  calmly,  but  with  effort. 

"  And  knew  you  Daniel  Clarke  ?  " 

"  What  mean  these  questions  ?"  said  Aram, 
losing  temper,  and  stamping  violently  on  the 
ground;  "  is  it  thus  that  a  man,  free  and  guilt- 
less, is  to  be  questioned  at  the  behest,  or 
rather  outrage,  of  every  lawless  boy  !  Lead 
me  to  some  authority  meet  for  me  to  answer; 
for  you,  boy,  my  answer  is  contempt." 

"  Big  words  shall  not  save  thee,  murderer  !  " 
cried  Walter,  breaking  from  his  uncle,  who  in 
vain  endeavored  to  hold  him;  and  laying  his 
powerful  grasp  upon  Aram's  shoulder.  I.ivid 
was  the  glare  that  shot  from  the  student's  eye 
upon  his  assailer;  and  so  fearfully  did  his  feat- 
ures work  and  change  with  the  passions  within 
him,  that  even  Walter  felt  a  strange  shudder 
thrill  through  his  frame. 

"  Gentleman,"  said  Aram,  at  last,  mastering 
his  emotions,  and  resuming  some  portion  of 
the  remarkable  dignity  that  characterized  his 
usual  bearing,  as  he  turned  towards  the  officers 
of  justice, — "  I  call  upon  you  to  discharge  your 
duty;  if  this  be  a  rightful  warrant,  I  am  yo'ur 
prisoner,  but  I  am  not  this  man's.  I  command 
your  protection  from  him  I  " 

Walter  had  already  released  his  gripe,  and 
said,  in  a  inuttered  voice, — 

"My  passion  misled  me;  violence  is  un- 
worthy my  solemn  cause.  God  and  Justice — 
rot  these  hands — are  my  avengers."  j 

''Your  avengers  !  "  said  Aram;  "  what  dark  \ 
words  are  these  ?    This  warrant  accuses  me  of 
the  murder  of  one  Daniel  Clarke:  what  is  he 
to  thee  ?  " 

"  Mark  me,  man  !  "  said  Walter,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  Aram's  countenance.    "  The  name  of 


Daniel  Clarke  was  a  feigned  name;  the  real 
name  was  Geoffrey  Lester:  that  murdered 
Lester  was  my  father,  and  the  brother  of 
him  whose  daughter,  had  I  not  come  to-day, 
you  would  have  called  your  wife  !  " 

Aram  felt,  while  these  words  were  uttered, 
that  the  eyes  of  all  in  the  room  were  on  him; 
and  perhaps  that  knowledge  enabled  him  not 
to  reveal  by  outward  sign  what  must  have 
passed  within  during  the  awful  trial  of  that 
moment. 

"It  is  a  dreadful  tale,"  he  said,  "  if  true; 
dreadful  to  me,  so  nearly  allied  to  that  family. 
But  as  yet  I  grapple  with  shadows." 

"What  !  does  not  your  conscience  now  con- 
vict you  ?  "  cried  Walter,  staggered  by  the 
calmness  of  the  prisoner.  But  here  Lester, 
who  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  inter- 
posed: he  put  by  his  nephew,  and  rushing  to 
Aram,  fell,  weeping,  upon  his  neck. 

"  I  do  not  accuse  thee,  Eugene — my  son — 
my  son — I  feel — I  know  thou  art  innocent  of 
this  monstrous  crime:  some  horrid  delusion 
darkens  that  poor  boy's  sight.  You — you — 
who  would  walk  aside  to  save  a  worm  !  "  and 
the  poor  old  man,  overcome  with  his  emotions, 
could  literally  say  no  more. 

Aram  looked  down  on  Lester  with  a  com- 
passionate expression,  and  soothing  him  with 
kind  words,  and  promises  that  all  would  be 
explained,  gently  moved  from  his  hold,  and, 
anxious  to  terminate  the  scene,  silently  mo- 
tioned the  officers  to  proceed.  Struck  with 
the  calmness  and  dignity  of  his  manner,  and 
fully  impressed  by  it  with  the  notion  of  his 
innocence,  the  officers  treated  him  with  a 
marked  respect;  they  did  not  even  walk  by 
his  side,  but  suffered  him  to  follow  their  steps. 
As  they  descended  the  stairs,  Aram  turned 
round  to  Walter,  with  a  bitter  and  reproachful 
countenance  — 

"And  so,  young  man,  your  malice  against 
me  has  reached  even  to  this  !  Will  nothing 
but  my  life  content  you  ?  " 

"  Is  the  desire  of  execution  on  my  father's 
murderer  but  the  wish  of  malice?"  retorted 
Walter;  though  his  heart  yet  well-nigh  mis- 
gave him  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  his  sus- 
picion rested. 

Aram  smiled,  as  half  in  scorn,  half  through 
incredulity,  and,  shaking  his  head  gently, 
moved  on  without  farther  words. 

The  three  old  women,  who  had  remained  in 
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listening  astonishment  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
gave  way  as  the  men  descended;  but  the  one 
who  so  long  had  been  Aram's  solitary  domes- 
tic, and  who,  from  her  deafness,  was  still 
benighted  and  uncomprehending  as  to  the 
causes  of  his  seizure,  though  from  that  very 
reason  her  alarm  was  the  greater  and  more 
acute, — she — impatiently  thrusting  away  the 
officers,  and  mumbling  some  unintelligible 
anathema  as  she  did  so — flung  herself  at  the 
feet  of  a  master,  whose  quiet  habits  and  con- 
stant kindness  had  endeared  him  to  her  hum- 
ble and  faithful  heart,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  What  are  they  doing  ?  Have  they  the 
heart  to  ill-use  you  ?  O  master,  God  bless 
you  I  God  shield  you  !  I  shall  never  see 
you,  who  was  my  only  friend — who  was  every 
one's  friend — any  more  !  " 

Aram  drew  himself  from  her,  and  said  with 
a  quivering  lip  to  Rowland  Lester, — 

"  If  her  fears  are  true — if — if  I  never  more 
return  hither,  see  that  her  old  age  does  not 
starve — does  not  want." 

Lester  could  not  speak  for  sobbing,  but  the 
request  was  remembered.  And  now  Aram, 
turning  aside  his  proud  head  to  conceal  his 
emotion,  beheld  open  the  door  of  the  room  so 
trimly  prepared  for  Madeline's  reception;  the 
flowers  smiled  upon  him  from  their  stands. 
"  Lead  on,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  quickly.  And 
so  Eugene  Aram  passed  his  threshold  ! 

Ho,  ho  !  "  muttered  the  old  hag,  whose 
predictions  in  the  morning  had  been  so  om- 
inous,— "  Ho,  ho  !  you'll  believe  Goody  Dark- 
mans  another  time  I  Providence  respects  the 
sayings  of  the  ould.  'Twas  not  for  nothing 
the  rats  grinned  at  me  last  night.  But  let's  in 
and  have  a  warm  glass.  He,  he  !  there  will 
be  all  the  strong  liquors  for  us  now;  the  Lord 
is  merciful  to  the  poor  !  " 

As  the  little  group  proceeded  through  the 
valley,  the  officers  first,  Aram  and  Lester  side 
by  side,  Walter  with  his  hand  on  his  pistol  and 
his  eye  on  the  prisoner,  a  little  behind — Les- 
ter endeavored  to  cheer  the  prisoner's  spirits 
and  his  own,  by  insisting  on  the  madness  of 
the  charge,  and  the  certainty  of  instant  ac- 
quittal from  the  magistrate  to  whom  the)Mvere 
bound,  and  who  was  esteemed  the  one  both 
most  acute  and  most  just  in  the  county. 
Aram  interrupted  him  somewhat  abruptly, — 

"  My  friend,  enough  of  this  presently.  But, 
Madeline — what  knows  she  as  yet  ?" 


"Nothing:  of  course,  we  kept—" 

"  Exactly — exactly:  you  have  done  wisely. 
Why  need  she  learn  anything  as  yet  ?  Say  an 
arrest  for  debt — a  mistake — an  absence,  but  of 
a  day  or  so  at  most; — you  understand  ?  " 

"Yes.  Will  you  not  see  her,  Eugene,  be- 
fore you  go,  and  say  this  yourself?  " 

"  I  ! — O  God  ! — I  !  to  whom  this  day  was 
 No,  no;  save  me,  I  implore  you  from  the 


agony  of  such  a  contrast — an  interview  so 
mournful  and  unavailing.  No,  we  must  not 
meet  !  But  whither  go  we  now  ?  Not— not, 
surely,  through  all  the  idle  gossips  of  the  vil- 
lage— the  crowd  already  excited  to  gape,  and 

stare,  and  speculate  on  the  " 

"No,"  interrupted  Lester;  "the  carriages 
await  us  at  the  farther  end  of  the  valley.  I 
thought  of  that — for  the  rash  boy  behind 
seems  to  have  changed  his  nature.  I  loved  — 
Heaven  knows  how  I  loved  my  brother  ! — but 
before  I  would  thus  let  suspicion  blind  reason, 
I  would  suffer  inquiry  to  sleep  for  ever  on  his 
fate." 

"  Your  nephew,"  said  Aram,  has  ever 
wronged  me.  But  waste  not  words  on  him;  let 
us  think  only  of  Madeline.  Will  you  go  back 
at  once  to  her,  tell  her  a  tale  to  lull  her  appre- 
hensions, and  then  follow  us  with  haste?  I 
am  alone  among  ensmies  till  you  come." 

Lester  was  about  to  answer,  when,  at  a  turn 
in  the  road  which  brought  the  carriages  within 
view,  they  perceived  two  figures  in  white  has- 
tening towards  them;  and  ere  Aram  was  pre- 
pared for  the  surprise,  Madeline  had  sunk, 
pale,  trembling,  and  all  breathless,  on  his 
breast. 

"  I  could  not  keep  her  back,"  said  Ellinor, 
apologetically,  to  her  father. 

"■  Back  !  and  why  ?  Am  I  not  in  my  proper 
place?"  cried  Madeline,  lifting  her  face  from 
Aram's  breast;  and  then,  as  her  eyes  circled 
the  group,  and  rested  on  Aram's  countenance, 
now  no  lunger  calm;  but  full  of  woe — of  pas- 
sion—  of  disappointed  love  —  of  anticipated 
despair — she  rose,  and  gradually  recoiling 
with  a  fear  which  struck  dumb  her  voice,  thrice 
attempted  to  speak,  and  thrice  failed. 

"But  what — what  is — what  means  this?" 
exclaimed  Ellinor.  "  Why  do  you  weep,  father  ? 
Why  does  Eugene  turn  away  his  face  ?  You 
answer  not.  Speak,  for  god's  sake  !  These 
strangers — what  are  they  ?  And  you,  Walter, 
you — why  are  you  so  pale  !    Why  do  you  thus 
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knit  your  brows  and  fold  your  arms  !  You — 
you  will  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  dreadful 
silence  —  this  scene!  Speak,  cousin — dear 
cousin,  speak  !  " 

"Speak  !  "  cried  Madeline,  finding  voice  at 
length,  but  in  the  sharp  and  straining  tone  of 
wild  terror,  in  which  they  recognized  no  note 
of  the  natural  music.  That  single  word  sounded 
rather  as  a  shriek  than  an  adjuration;  and  so 
piercingly  it  ran  through  the  hearts  of  all  pre- 
sent, that  the  very  officers,  hardened  as  their 
trade  had  made  them,  felt  as  if  they  would 
rather  have  faced  death  than  answered  that 
command. 

A  dead,  long  dreary  pause,  and  Aram  broke 
it.  "  Madeline  Lester,"  said  he,  "  prove  your- 
self worthy  of  the  hour  of  trial.  Exert  your- 
self; arouse  your  heart;  be  prepared!  You 
are  the  betrothed  of  one  whose  soul  never 
quailed  before  man's  angry  word.  Remember 
that,  and  fear  not  !  " 

"I  will  not — I  will  not,  Eugene  !  Speak — 
only  speak  !  " 

"  You  have  loved  me  in  good  report;  trust 
me  now  in  ill.  They  accuse  me  of  crime — a 
heinous  crime  !  At  first,  I  would  not  have  told 
you  the  real  charge;  pardon  me,  I  wronged 
you;  now,  know  all  !  They  accuse  me,  I  say,  of 
crime.  Of  what  crime?  you  ask.  Ay,  I  scarce 
know,  so  vague  is  the  charge — so  fierce  the  ac- 
cuser: but,  prepare,  Madeline — it  is  of  mur- 
der !  " 

Raised  as  her  spirits  had  been  by  the  haugh- 
ty and  earnest  tone  of  Aram's  exhortation, 
Madeline  now,  though  she  turned  deadly  pale 
— though  the  earth  swam  round  and  round — 
yet  repressed  the  shriek  upon  her  lips,  as  those 
horrid  words  shot  into  her  soul. 

"You! — murder  I — you!  And  who  dares 
accuse  you  ! " 

"  Behold  him — your  cousin  !  " 

Ellinor  heard,  turned,  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Walter's  sullen  brow  and  motionless  attitude, 
and  fell  senseless  to  the  earth.  Not  thus 
Madeline.  As  there  is  an  exhaustion  that 
forbids,  not  invites  repose,  so,  when  the  mind 
is  thoroughly  on  the  rack,  the  common  relief 
to  anguish  is  not  allowed;  the  senses  are  too 
sharply  strung,  thus  happily  to  collapse  into 
forgetfulness;  the  dreadful  inspiration  that 
agony  kindles,  supports  nature  while  it  con- 
sumes it.  Madeline  passed,  wnthout  a  down- 
ward glance,  by  the  lifeless  body  of  her  sister; 


and  walking  with  a  steady  step  to  Walter,  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  fixing  on  his 
countenance  that  soft  clear  eye,  which  was 
now  lit  with  a  searching  and  preternatural 
glare,  and  seemed  to  pierce  into  his  soul,  she 
said, — 

"  Walter  !  do  I  hear  aright  ?  Am  I  awake  ? 
— Is  it  you  who  accuse  Eugene  Aram  ? — your 
Madeline's  betrothed  husband,  —  Madeline, 
whom  you  once  loved  ? — Of  what  ? — of  crimes 
which  death  alone  can  punish.  Away  ! — it  is 
not  you — I  know  it  is  not.  Say  that  I  am 
mistaken — that  I  am  mad,  if  you  will.  Come, 
Walter,  relieve  me:  let  me  not  abhor  the  very 
air  you  breathe  !  " 

"Will  no  one  have  mercy  on  me?"  cried 
Walter,  rent  to  the  heart,  and  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands.  In  the  fire  and  heat  of  ven- 
geance, he  had  not  recked  of  this.  He  had  only 
thought  of  justice  to  a  father — punishment  to 
a  villain — rescue  for  a  credulous  girl.  The 
woe — the  horror  he  was  about  to  inflict  on  all 
he  most,  loved;  this  had  not  struck  upon  him 
with  a  due  force  till  now  ! 

"Mercy — you  talk  of  mercy!  I  knew  it 
could  not  be  true  I  "  said  Madeline,  trying  to 
pluck  her  cousin's  hand  from  his  face:  "  you 
could  not  have  dreamed  of  wrong  to  Eugene — 
and — and  upon  this  day.  Say  we  have  erred, 
or  that  you  have  erred,  and  we  will  forgive 
and  bless  you  even  now  !  " 

Aram  had  not  interfered  in  this  scene.  He 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cousins,  not  unin- 
terested to  see  what  effect  Madeline's  touch- 
ing words  might  produce  on  his  accuser: 
meanwhile,  she  continued, — "  Speak  to  me, 
Walter — dear  Walter,  speak  to  me  !  Are  you, 
my  cousin,  my  play-fellow— are  you  the  one 
to  blight  our  hopes — to  dash  our  joys — to 
bring  dread  and  terror  into  a  home  so  lately 
all  peace  and  sunshine — your  own  home — 
your  childhood's  home?  What  have  you 
done  ?  what  have  you  dared  to  do  ?  Accuse 
him! — of  what?  Murder!  speak,  speak. — 
Murder,  ha  !  ha  ! — murder  !  nay,  not  so  I — 
you  would  not  venture  to  come  here — you 
would  not  let  me  take  your  hand — you  would 
not  look  us,  your  uncle,  your  more  than  sisters, 
in  the  face,  if  you  could  nurse  in  your  heart 
this  lie — this  black,  horrid  lie  !  " 

Walter  withdrew  his  hands — and,  as  he 
turned  his  face,  said, — 

"  Let  him  prove  his  innocence — pray  God 
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he  do  ! — I  am  not  his  accuser,  Madeline.  His 
accusers  are  the  bones  of  my  dead  father  ! — 
Save  these,  Heaven  alone,  and  the  revealing- 
earth,  are  witness  against  him  !  " 

"Your  father!"  said  Madeline,  staggering- 
back — "my  lost  uncle!  Nay, — now  I  know, 
indeed,  what  a  shadow  has  appalled  us  all  ! 
Did  you  know  my  uncle,  Eugene? — Did  you 
ever  see  Geoffrey  Lester  ? " 

"  Never,  as  I  believe,  so  help  me  God  j  " 
said  Aram,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
"  But  this  is  idle  now,"  as,  recollecting  him- 
self, he  felt  the  case  had  gone  forth  from 
Walter's  hands,  and  that  appeal  to  him  had 
become  vain. 

"Leave  us  now,  dearest  Madeline:  my  be- 
loved wife  that  shall  be,  that  is  ! — I  go  to  dis- 
prove these  charges — perhaps  I  shall  return 
to-night.  Delay  not  my  acquittal,  even  from 
doubt — a  boy's  doubt.    Come,  sirs." 

"  O  Eugene  !  Eugene  !  "  cried  Madeline, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  him — "  do 
not  order  me  to  leave  you  now — now,  in  the 
hour  of  dread — I  will  not.  Nay,  look  not  so  ! 
I  swear  I  will  not  !  Father,  dear  father, 
come,  and  plead  for  me — say  I  shall  go  with 
you.  I  ask  nothing  more.  Do  not  fear  for  my 
nerves — cowardice  is  gone.  I  will  not  shame 
you,- — I  will  not  play  the  woman.  I  know 
what  is  due  to  one  who  loves  him — try  me, 
only  try  me.  You  weep,  father,  you  shake 
your  head.  But  you,  Eugene,  you  have  not 
the  heart  to  deny  me  ?  Think — think  if  I 
stayed  here  to  count  the  moments  till  you  re- 
turn, my  very  senses  would  leave  me.  What 
do  I  ask  ? — but  to  go  with  you,  to  be  the  first 
to  hail  your  triumph  !  Had  this  happened 
two  hours  hence,  you  could  not  have  said  me 
nay — I  should  have  claimed  the  right  to  be 
with  you;  I  now  but  implore  the  blessing. — 
You  relent — you  relent — I  see  it  !  " 

"  O  Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  Aram,  rismg,  and 
clasping  her  to  his  breast,  and  wildly  kissing 
her  face,  but  with  cold  and  trembling  lips, — 
"  this  is,  indeed,  a  bitter  hour;  let  me  not  sink 
beneath  it.  Yes,  Madeline,  ask  your  father  if 
he  consents; — 1  hail  your  strengthening  pres- 
ence as  that  of  an  angel.  I  will  not  be  the 
one  to  sever  you  from  my  side." 

"You  are  right,  Eugene,"  said  Lester,  who 
was  supporting  Ellinor,  not  yet  recovered, — 
"let  her  go  with  us;  it  is  but  common  kind- 
ness, and  common  mercy." 


Madeline  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  (joy  even  at 
such  a  moment  !),  and  clung  fast  to  Eugene's 
arm,  as  if  for  assurance  that  they  were  not 
indeed  to  be  separated. 

By  this  time  some  of  Lester's  servants,  who 
had  from  a  distance  followed  their  young  mis- 
tresses, reached  the  spot.  To  their  care  Les- 
ter gave  the  still  scarce  reviving  Ellinor;  and 
then,  turning  round  with  a  severe  countenance 
to  Walter,  said,  "  Come,  sir,  your  rashness  has 
done  sufficient  wrong  for  the  present;  come 
now  and  see  how  soon  your  suspicions  will  end 
in  shame." 

"Justice,  and  blood  for  blood  !  "  said  Wal- 
ter, sternly;  but  his  heart  felt  as  if  it  were 
broken.  His  venerable  uncle's  tears — Made- 
line's look  of  horror,  as  she  turned  from  him 
— Ellinor,  all  lifeless,  and  he  not  daring  to 
approach  her — this  was  his  work  !  He  pulled 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  hastened  into  the 
carriage  alone.  Lester,  Madeline,  and  Aram, 
followed  in  the  other  vehicle;  and  the  two 
officers  contented  themselves  with  mounting 
the  box,  certain  that  the  prisoner  would  at- 
tempt no  escape. 
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"  Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed." 

— Measure  for  Measure. 

On  arriving  at  Sir  's,  a  disappointment, 

for  which,  had  they  previously  conversed  with 
the  officers,  they  might  have  been  prepared, 
awaited  them.  The  fact  was  that  the  jus- 
tice had  only  endorsed  the  warrant  sent  from 
Yorkshire;  and  after  a  very  short  colloquy,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  regret  at  the  circum- 
stance, his  conviction  that  the  charge  would 
be  disproved,  and  a  few  other  courteous  com- 
monplaces, he  gave  Aram  to  understand  that 
the  matter  now  did  not  rest  with  him,  but  that 
it  was  to  Yorkshire  that  the  officers  were 
bound,  and  before  Mr.  Thornton,  a  magistrate 
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of  that  county,  that  the  examination  was  to 
take  place.  "  All  I  can  do,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, I  have  already  done;  but  I  wished  for 
an  opportunity  of  informing  you  of  it.  I  have 
written  to  my  brother  justice  at  full  length  re- 
specting your  high  character,  and  treating  the 
habits  and  rectitude  of  your  life  alone  as  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  so  monstrous  a  charge." 

For  the  first  time  a  visible  embarrassment 
came  over  the  firm  nerves  of  the  prisoner:  he 
seemed  to  look  with  great  uneasiness  at  the 
prospect  of  this  long  and  dreary  journey,  and 
for  such  an  end.  Perhaps,  the  very  notion  of 
returning  as  a  suspected  criminal  to  that  part 
of  the  country  where  a  portion  of  his  youth 
had  been  passed,  was  sufficient  to  disquiet  and 
deject  him.  All  this  while  his  poor  Madeline 
seemed  actuated  by  a  spirit  beyond  herself; 
she  would  not  be  separated  from  his  side — she 
held  his  hand  in  hers — she  whispered  comfort 
and  courage  at  the  very  moment  when  her  own 
heart  most  sank.  The  magistrate  wiped  his 
eyes  when  he  saw  a  creature  so  young,  so 
beautiful,  in  circumstances  so  fearful,  and 
bearing  up  with  an  energy  so  little  to  be  ex- 
pected from  her  years  and  delicate  appearance. 
Aram  said  but  little;  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  right  hand  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  to  hide 
a  passing  emotion,  a  sudden  weakness.  When 
he  removed  it,  all  vestige  of  color  had  died 
away;  his  face  was  pale  as  that  of  one  who 
had  risen  from  the  grave;  but  it  was  settled 
and  composed. 

"  It  is  a  hard  pang,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  faint 
smile;  "so  many  miles — so  many  days — so 
long  a  deferment  of  knowing  the  best,  or  pre- 
paring to  meet  the  worst.  But,  be  it  so  !  I 
thank  you,  sir, — I  thank  you  all — Lester, 
Madeline,  for  your  kindness;  you  two  must 
now  leave  me;  the  brand  is  on  my  name — the 
suspected  man  is  no  fit  object  for  love  or 
friendship  !    Farewell  !  " 

"  We  go  with  you  !  "  said  Madeline  firmly, 
and  in  a  very  low  voice. 

Aram's  eye  sparkled,  but  he  waved  his  hand 
impatiently. 

"We  go  with  you,  my  friend  !"  repeated 
Lester. 

And  so,  indeed,  not  to  dwell  long  on  a  pain- 
ful scene,  it  was  finally  settled.  Lester  and  his 
two  daughters  that  evening  followed  Aram  to 
the  dark  and  fatal  bourne  to  which  he  was 
bound. 


It  was  in  vain  that  Walter,  seizing  his  uncle's 
hands,  whispered, — 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  be  rash  in  your 
friendship  !  You  have  not  yet  learned  all.  I 
tell  you,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
guilt  !  Remember,  it  is  a  brother  for  whom 
you  mourn  !  will  you  countenance  his  mur- 
derer ? " 

Lester,  despite  himself,  was  struck  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  his  nephew  spoke,  but 
the  impression  died  away  as  the  words  ceased: 
so  strong  and  deep  had  been  the  fascination 
which  Eugene  Aram  had  exercised  over  the 
hearts  all  once  drawn  within  the  near  circle  of 
his  attraction,  that  had  the  charge  of  murder 
been  made  against  himself,  Lester  could  not 
have  repelled  it  with  a  more  entire  conviction 
^  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused.    Still,  how- 
i  ever,  the  deep  sincerity  of  his  nephew's  manner 
I  in  some  measure  served  to  soften  his  resent- 

!  ment  towards  him. 

1 

I     "  No,  no,  boy  !  "  said  he  drawing  away  his 
'  hand;  "Rowland  Lester  is  not  the  one  to  de- 
j  sert  a  friend  in  the  day  of  darkness  and  the 
j  hour  of  need.    Be  silent,  I  say  ! — My  brother, 
I  my  poor  brother,  you  tell  me,  has  been  mur- 
I  dered.    I  will  see  justice  done  to  him:  but, 
!  A  ram  J    Fie!   fie.!   it  is  a  name  that  would 
I  whisper  falsehood  to  the  loudest  accusation. 
I  Go,  Walter  !  go  !    I  do  not  blame  you  ! — you 
may  be  right — a  murdered  father  is  a  dread 
I  and  awful  memory  to  a  son  !    What  wonder 
that  the  thought  warps  your  judgment  ?  But 
go  !    Eugene  w^as  to  me  both  a  guide  and  a 
blessing;  a  father  in  wisdom,  a  son  in  love.  I 
cannot  look  on  his  accuser's  face  without  an- 
guish. Go!  we  shall  meet  again. — How!  Go!" 
j     "  Enough,    sir  !  "   said   Walter,    partly  in 
'anger,  partly  in  sorrow; — "  Time  be  the  judge 
!  between  us  all  !  " 

With  those  words  he  turned  from  the  house, 
and  proceeded  on  foot  towards  a  cottage  half- 
way between  Grassdale  and  the  magistrate's 
house,  at  which,  previous  to  his  return  to  the 
former  place,  he  had  prudently  left  the  cor- 
poral— not  willing  to  trust  to  that  person's  dis- 
cretion, as  to  the  tales  and  scandal  that  he 
might  propagate  throughout  the  village,  on  a 
matter  so  painful  and  so  dark.  . 

Let  the  world  wag  as  it  will,  there  are  some 
tempers  which  its  vicissitudes  never  reach. 
Nothing  makes  a  picture  of  distress  more  sad 
than  the  portrait  of  some  individual  sitting  in- 
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differently  looking  on  in  the  back-ground. 
This  was  a  secret  Hogarth  knew  well.  Mark 
his  deathbed  scenes:  —  Poverty  and  Vice 
worked  up  into  horror — and  the  physicians  in 
the  corner  wrangling  for  the  fee  ! — or  the 
child  playing  with  the  coffin — or  the  nurse 
filching  what  fortune,  harsh,  yet  less  harsh 
than  humanity,  might  have  left.  In  the  mel- 
ancholy death  of  humor  that  steeps  both 
our  fancy  and  our  heart  in  the  immortal 
romance  of  Cervantes,  (for,  how  profoundly 
melancholy  is  it  to  be  compelled  by  one  gal- 
lant folly  to  laugh  at  all  that  is  gentle,  and 
brave,  and  wise,  and  generous  !)  nothing  grates 
on  us  more  than  when — last  scene  of  all — the 
poor  knight  lies  dead, — his  exploits  for  ever 
over — for  ever  dumb  his  eloquent  discourses: 
that  when,  I  say,  we  are  told  that,  despite  of 
his  grief,  even  little  Sancho  did  not  eat  or 
drink  the  less: — these  touches  open  to  us  the 
real  world,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  not  the  best 
part  of  it.  Certain  it  was,  that  when  Walter, 
full  of  contending  emotions  at  all  he  had 
witnessed, — harassed,  tortured,  yet  also  ele- 
vated, by  his  feelings — stopped  opposite  the 
cottage  door,  and  saw  there  the  corporal  sitting 
comfortably  in  the  porch, — his  vile  modicum 
Sabini  before  him — his  pipe  in  his  mouth — and 
a  complacent  expression  of  satisfaction 'diffus- 
ing itself  over  features  which  shrewdness  and 
selfishness  had  marked  for  their  own; — certain 
it  was,  that,  at  this  sight,  Walter  experienced 
a  more  displeasing  revulsion  of  feeling  —  a 
more  entire  conviction  of  sadness — a  more 
consumate  disgust  of  this  weary  world  and  the 
motely  masquers  that  walk  therein,  than  all 
the  tragic  scenes  he  had  just  witnessed  had 
produced  within  him. 

"  And  well,  sir,''  said  the  corporal,  slowly 
rising,  how  did  it  go  off  ? — wasn't  the  villain 
bash'd  to  the  dust? — You've  nabbed  him  safe, 
I  hope  ? " 

Silence  !  "  said  Walter,  sternly;  "  prepare 
for  our  departure.  I'he  chaise  will  be  here 
forthwith;  we  return  to  Yorkshire  this  day. 
Ask  me  no  more  now." 

A — well— baugh  !  "  said  the  corporal. 
There  was  a  long  silence.  Walter  walked 
to  and  fro  the  road  before  the  cottage.  The 
chaise  arrived;  the  luggage  was  put  in.  Wal- 
ter's foot  was  on  the  step:  but  before  the  cor- 
poral mounted  the  rumbling  dickey,  that  in- 
valuable domestic  hemmed  thrice. 


"  And  had  you  time,  sir,  to  think  of  pooi 
Jacob,  and  slip  in  a  word  to  your  uncle  about 
the  bit  tato  ground  ?  " 

We  pass  over  the  space  of  time,  short  in 
fact,  long  in  suffering,  that  elapsed,  till  the 
prisoner  and  his  companions  reached  Knares- 
bro'.  Aram's  conduct  during  this  time  was 
not  only  calm  but  cheerful.  The  stoical  doc- 
trines he  had  affected  through  life,  he  on  this 
trying  interval  called  into  remarkable  exertion. 
He  it  was  who  now  supported  the  spirits  of  his 
mistress  and  his  friend;  and  though  he  no 
longer  pretended  to  be  sanguine  of  acquittal — 
though  again  and  again  he  urged  upon  them 
the  gloomy  fact — first,  how  improbable  it  was 
that  this  course  had  been  entered  into  against 
him  without  strong  presumption  of  guilt;  and 
secondly,  how  little  less  improbable  it  was  that 
at  that  distance  of  time  he  should  be  able  to 
procure  evidence,  or  remember  circumstances, 
sufficient  on  the  instant  to  set  aside  such  pre- 
sumption,— he  yet  dwelt  partly  on  the  hope  of 
ultimate  proof  of  his  innocence,  and  still  more 
strongly  on  the  firmness  of  his  own  mind  to 
bear,  without  shrinking,  even  the  hardest  fate. 

"  Do  not,"  he  said  to  Lester,  "  do  not  look 
on  these  trials  of  life  only  with  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Reflect  how  poor  and  minute  a  seg- 
ment, in  the  vast  circle  of  eternity,  existence 
is  at  the  best.  Its  sorrow  and  its  shame  are 
but  moments.  Always  in  my  brightest  and 
youngest  hours  I  have  wrapped  my  'heart  in 
the  contemplation  of  an  august  futurity: 

'  The  soul,  secure  in  its  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  poit.' 

Were  it  not  for  Madeline's  dear  sake,  I  should 
long  since  have  been  over-weary  of  the  world. 
As  it  is,  the  sooner,  even  by  a  violent  and  un- 
just fate,  we  leave  a  path  begirt  with  snares 
below  and  tempests  above,  the  happier  for 
that  soul  which  looks  to  its  lot  in  this  earth  as 
the  least  part  of  its  appointed  doom." 

In  discourses  like  this,  which  the  nature  of 
his  eloquence  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  ren- 
der solemn  and  impressive,  Aram  strove  to 
prepare  his  friends  for  the  worst,  and  perhaps  to 
cheat,  or  to  steel,  himself.  Ever  as  he  spoke, 
Lester  o'-  Ellinor  broke  on  him  with  impatient 
remonstrance;  but  Madeline,  as  if  imbued 
with  a  deeper  and  more  mournful  penetration 
into  the  future,  listened  in  tearless  and  breath- 
less attention.    She  gazed  upon  him  with  a 
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look  that  shared  the  thought  he  expressed, 
though  it  read  not  (yet  she  dreamed  so)  the 
heart  from  which  it  came.  In  the  words  of 
that  beatiful  poet,  to  whose  true  nature,  so  full 
of  unuttered  tendnerness — so  fraught  with  the 
rich  nobility  of  love — we  have  begun  slowly  to 
awaken — 

Her  lip  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  her  heart, 
Her  eye  alone  proclaim'd  '  we  will  not  part! ' 
Thy  '  hope '  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee, 
Farewell  to  life— but  not  adieu  to  thee! "  * 

They  arrived  at  noon  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Thornton,  and  Aram  underwent  his  examina- 
tion. Though  he  denied  most  of  the  particu- 
lars in  Houseman's  evidence,  and  expressly 
the  charge  of  murder,  his  commitment  was 
made  out;  and  that  day  he  was  removed  by 
the  officers  (Barker  and  Moor,  who  had  ar- 
rested him  at  Grassdale),  to  York  Castle,  to 
await  his  trial  at  the  assizes. 

The  sensation  which  this  extraordinary 
event  created  throughout  the  country  was 
wholly  unequalled.  Not  only  in  Yorkshire, 
and  the  county  in  which  he  had  of  late 
resided,  where  his  personal  habits  were  known, 
but  even  in  the  metropolis,  and  amongst  men 
of  all  classes  in  England,  it  appears  to  have 
caused  one  mingled  feeling  of  astonishment, 
horror,  and  incredulity,  which  in  our  times  has 
had  no  parallel  in  any  criminal  prosecution. 
The  peculiar  attributes  of  the  prisoner — his 
genius — his  learning — his  moral  life — the  in- 
terest that  by  students  had  been  for  years  at- 
tached to  his  name — his  approaching  marriage 
— the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  crime  had  been  committed — the  singular 
and  abrupt  manner,  the  wild  and  legendary 
spot,  in  which  the  skeleton  of  the  lost  man  had 
been  discovered — the  imperfect  rumors — the 
dark  and  suspicious  evidence, — all  combined 
to  make  a  tale  of  such  marvellous  incident,  and 
breeding  such  endless  conjecture,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  to  find  it  afterwards  received  a 
place,  not  only  in  the  temporary  chronicles, 
but  even  in  the  permanent  histories  of  the 
period. 

Previous  to  Vv^alter's  departure  from  Knares- 
bro'  to  Grassdale,  and  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  discovery  at  St.  Robert's  Cave,  the  cor- 
oner's inquest  had  been  held  upon  the  bones 
so  mysteriously  and  suddenly  brought  to  light. 

*  "  Lara." 


Upon  the  witness  of  the  old  woman  at  whose 
house  Aram  had  lodged,  and  upon  that  of 
Houseman,  aided  by  some  circumstantial  and 
less  weighty  evidence,  had  been  issued  that 
warrant  on  which  we  have  seen  the  prisoner 
apprehended. 

With  most  men  there  was  an  intimate  and 
indignant  persuasion  of  Aram's  innocence; 
and  at  this  day,  in  the  county  where  he  last 
resided,  there  still  lingers  the  same  belief. 
Firm  as  his  Gospel  faith,  that  conviction  rested 
in  the  mind  of  the  worthy  Lester;  and  he 
sought,  by  every  means  he  could  devise,  to 
soothe  and  cheer  the  confinement  of  his  friend. 
In  prison,  however,  (indeed  after  his  examina- 
tion— after  Aram  had  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstantial  evidence 
which  identified  Clarke  with  Geoffrey  Lester, 
— a  story  that  till  then  he  had  persuaded  him- 
self wholly  to  disbelieve),  a  change  which,  in 
the  presence  of  Madeline  or  her  father,  he 
vainly  attempted  wholly  to  conceal,  and  to 
which,  w^hen  alone,  he  surrendered  himself 
with  a  gloomy  abstraction — came  over  his 
mood,  and  dashed  him  from  the  lofty  height 
of  philosophy  from  which  he  had  before  looked 
down  on  the  peril  and  the  ills  below. 

Sometimes  he  would  gaze  on  Lester  with  a 
strange  and  glassy  eye,  and  mutter  inaudibly 
to  himself,  as  if  unaware  of  the  old  man's 
presence;  at  others,  he  would  shrink  from 
Lester's  proffered  hand,  and  start  abruptly 
from  his  professicms  of  unaltered,  unalterable 
regard;  sometimes  he  would  sit  silently,  and, 
with  a  changeless  and  stoney  countenance, 
look  upon  Madeline  as  she  now  spoke  in  that 
exalted  tone  of  consolation  which  had  passed 
away  from  himself;  and  when  she  had  done, 
instead  of  replying  to  her  speech,  he  would 
say  abruptly, — "  Ay,  at  the  worst  you  love 
me,  then — love  me  better  than  any  one  on 
earth — say  that,  Madeline,  again  say  that  !  " 

And  Madeline's  trembling  lips  obtyed  the 
demand. 

"  Yes,"  he  would  renew,  "  this  man,  whom 
they  accuse  me  of  murdering,  this, — your  un- 
;  cle, — him  you  never  saw  since  you  were  an  in- 
,  fant,  a  mere  infant;  him  you  could  not  love  \ 
!  What  was  he  to  you? — yet  it  is  dreadful  to 
I  think  of —  dreadful,  dreadful  !"  and  then  again 
his  voice  ceased;  but  his  lips  moved  convul- 
sively, and  his  eyes  seemed  to  speak  meanings 
that  defied  words.    These  alterations  in  his 
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bearing,  which  behed  his  steady  and  resolute 
character,  astonished  and  dejected  both  Mad- 
eline and  her  father.  Sometimes  they  thought 
that  his  situation  had  shaken  his  reason,  or 
that  the  horrible  suspicion  of  having  murdered 
the  uncle  of  his  intended  wife  made  him  look 
upon  themselves  with  a  secret  shudder,  and 
that  they  were  mingled  up  in  his  mind  by  no 
unnatural,  though  unjust  confusion,  with  the 
causes  of  his  present  awful  and  uncertain 
state.  With  the  generality  of  the  world,  these 
two  tender  friends  believed  Houseman  the 
sole  and  real  murderer,  and  fancied  his  charge 
against  Aram  was  but  the  last  expedient  of  a 
villain  to  ward  punishment  from  himself,  by 
imputing  crime  to  another.  Naturally  then, 
they  frequently  sought  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion upon  Houseman,  and  on  the  different  cir- 
cumstances that  had  brought  him  acquainted 
with  Aram:  but  on  this  ground  the  prisoner 
seemed  morbidly  sensitive,  and  averse  to  de- 
tailed discussion.  His  narration,  however, 
such  as  it  was,  threw  much  light  upon  certain 
matters  on  which  Madeline  and  Lester  were 
before  anxious  and  inquisitive. 

"  Houseman  is,  in  all  ways,"  said  he,  with 
great  and  bitter  vehemence,  unredeemed, 
and  beyond  the  calculations  of  an  ordinary 
wickedness;  we  knew  each  other  from  our  re- 
lationship, but  seldom  met,  and  still  more 
rarely  held  long  intercourse  together.  After 
we  separated,  when  I  left  Knaresbro',  we  did 
not  meet  for  years.  He  sought  me  at  Grass- 
dale;  he  was  poor,  and  implored  assistance; 
I  gave  him  all  within  my  power;  he  sought 
me  again,  nay,  more  than  once  again,  aiid 
finding  me  justly  averse  to  yielding  to  his  ex- 
tortionate demands,  he  then  broached  the 
purpose  he  has  now  effected:  he  threatened — 
you  hear  me — you  understand — he  threatened 
me  with  this  charge — the  murder  of  Daniel 
Clarke;  by  that  name  alone  I  knew  the  de- 
ceased, '['he  menace,  and  the  known  villany 
of  the  man,  agitated  me  beyond  expression. 
What  was  I  ? — a  being  who  lived  without  the 
world — who  knew  not  its  ways — who  desired 
only  rest  !  The  menace  haunted  me — al- 
most maddened  !  Your  nephew  has  told  you, 
you  say,  of  broken  words,  of  escaping  emo- 
tions, which  he  has  noted,  even  to  suspicion, 
in  me;  you  now  behold  the  cause  !  Was  it 
not  sufficient?  My  life,  nay  more,  my  fame, 
my  marriage,  Madeline's  peace  of  mind,  all 


depended  on  the  uncertain  fury  or  craft  of  a 
wretch  like  this  !  The  idea  was  with  me 
night  and  day;  to  avoid  it  I  resolved  on  a 
sacrifice;  you  may  blame  me,  I  was  weak,  yet 
I  thought  then  not  unwise;  to  avoid  it,  I  say,  I 
offered  to  bribe  this  man  to  leave  the  country 
I  sold  my  pittance  to  oblige  him  to  it.  I 
bound  him  thereto  by  the  strongest  ties. 

"Nay,  so  disinterestedly,  so  truly  did  I  love 
Madeline,  that  I  would  not  wed  while  I  thought 
this  danger  could  burst  upon  me.  I  believed 
that,  before  my  marriage  day,  Houseman  had 
left  the  country.  It  was  not  so:  Fate  ordered 
otherwise.  It  seems  that  Houseman  came  to 
Knaresbro'  to  see  his  daughter;  that  suspicion, 
by  a  sudden  train  of  events,  fell  on  him — per- 
haps justly;  to  screen  himself  he  has  sacrificed 
me.  The  tale  seems  plausible;  perhaps  the 
accuser  may  triumph.  But,  Madeline,  you 
now  may  account  for  much  that  may  have  per- 
plexed you  before.  Let  me  remember — ay — 
ay — I  have  dropped  mysterious  words — have  I 
not  ? — have  I  not  ? — owning  that  danger  was 
around  me — owning  that  a  wild  and  terrific 
secret  was  heavy  at  my  breast;  nay,  once, 
walking  with  you  the  evening  before — before 
the  fatal  day,  I  said  that  we  must  prepare  to 
seek  some  yet  more  secluded  spot,  some  deep- 
er retirement;  for  despite  my  precautions, 
despite  the  supposed  absence  of  Houseman 
from  the  country  itself,  a  fevered  and  restless 
presentiment  would  at  sometimes  intrude  itself 
on  me.  All  this  is  now  accounted  for,  is  it 
not,  Madeline  ?    Speak,  speak  !  " 

"  All,  love,  all  !  Why  do  you  look  on  me 
with  that  searching  eye,  that  frowning  brow  ?  " 

"  Did  I  ?  No,  no,  I  have  no  frown  for  you; 
but  peace,  I  am  not  what  I  ought  to  be  through 
this  ordeal." 

The  above  narration  of  Aram's  did  indeed 
account  to  Madeline  for  much  that  had  till  then 
remained  unexplained;  the  appearance  of 
Houseman  atGrassdale, — the  meeting  between 
him  and  Aram  on  the  evening  she  walked  with 
the  latter,  and  questioned  him  of  his  ill-boding 
visitor;  the  frequent  abstraction  and  muttered 
hints  of  her  lover;  and,  as  he  had  said,  his 
last  declaration  of  the  possible  necessity  of 
leaving  Grassdale.  Nor  was  it  improbable 
though  it  was  rather  in  accordance  with  the  un- 
worldy  habits,  than  with  the  haughty  character 
of  Aram,  that  he  should  seek,  circumstanced 
as  he  was,  to  silence  even  the  false  accuser  of 
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a  plausible  tale,  that  might  well  strike  horror 
and  bewilderment  into  a  man  much  more,  to  all 
seeming,  fitted  to  grapple  with  the  hard  and 
coarse  reaHties  of  life,  than  the  moody  and  se- 
cluded scholar.  Be  that  as  it  may,  though  Les- 
ter deplored,  he  did  not  blame  that  circum- 
stance which  after  all  had  not  transpired,  nor 
seemed  likely  to  transpire;  and  he  attributed  the 
prisoner's  aversion  to  enter  farther  on  the 
matter  to  the  natural  dislike  of  so  proud  a 
man  to  refer  to  his  own  weakness,  and  to  dwell 
upon  the  manner  in  which,  in  spite  of  that 
weakness,  he  had  been  duped.  This  story 
Lester  retailed  to  Walter,  and  it  contributed 
to  throw  a  damp  and  uncertainty  over  those 
mixed  and  unquiet  feelings  with  which  the 
latter  waited  for  the  coming  trial.  There  were 
many  moments  when  the  young  man  was 
tempted  to  regret  that  Aram  had  not  escaped 
a  trial  which,  if  he  were  proved  guilty,  would 
for  ever  blast  the  happiness  of  his  family; 
and  which  might,  notwithstanding  such  a  ver- 
dict, leave  on  Walter's  own  mind  an  impression 
of  the  prisoner's  innocence;  and  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  he,  through  his  investiga- 
tions, had  brought  him  to  that  doom. 

Walter  remained  in  Yorkshire,  seeing  little 
of  his  family, — of  none  indeed  but  Lester;  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  Madeline  would 
see  him,  and  once  only  he  caught  the  tearful 
eyes  of  EUinor  as  she  retreated  from  the  room 
he  entered,  and  those  eyes  beamed  kindness 
and  pity,  but  somethmg  also  of  reproach. 

Time  passed  slowly  and  witheringly  on:  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Terry  having  been  in- 
cluded in  the  suspicion,  and  indeed  committed, 
it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  could  not  pro- 
cure witnesses  by  the  customary  time,  and  the 
trial  was  postponed  till  the  next  assizes.  As 
this  man  was,  however,  never  brought  up  to 
trial,  and  appears  no  more,  we  have  said  noth- 
ing of  him  in  our  narrative,  until  he  thus  be- 
came the  instrument  of  a  delay  in  the  fate 
of  Eugene  Aram.  Time  passed  on— winter, 
spring,  were  gone,  and  the  glory  and  gloss  of 
summer  were  now  lavished  over  the  happy 
earth.  In  some  measure  the  usual  calm- 
ness of  his  demeanor  had  returned  to  Aram; 
he  had  mastered  those  moody  fits  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  which  had  so  afflicted  his  affection- 
ate visitors;  and  he  now  seemed  to  prepare 
and  buoy  himself  up  against  that  awful  ordeal 
of  life  and  death  which  he  was  about  soon 


to  pass.    Yet  he — the  hermit  of  Nature,  who--- 

"  Each  little  herb 
That  grows  on  mountain  bleak,  or  tangled  forest, 
Had  learnt  to  name;  "  * — 

he  could  not  feel,  even  through  the  bars  and 
checks  of  a  prison,  the  soft  summer  air,  "  the 
witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky;"  he  could  not 
see  the  leaves  bud  forth,  and  mellow  into  their 
darker  verdure;  he  could  not  hear  the  songs 
of  the  many-voiced  birds,  or  listen  to  the 
dancing  rain,  calling  up  beauty  where  it  fell; 
or  mark  at  night,  through  his  high  and  narrow 
casement,  the  stars  aloof,  and  the  moon  pour- 
ing in  her  light,  like  God's  pardon,  even 
through  the  dungeon-gloom  and  the  desolate 
scenes  where  Mortalitay  struggles  with  De- 
spair: he  could  not  catch,  obstructed  as  they 
were,  these,  the  benigner  influences  of  earth, 
and  not  sicken  and  pant  for  his  old  and  full 
communion  with  their  ininistry  and  presence. 
Sometimes  all  around  him  was  forgotten, — the 
harsh  cell,  the  cheerless  solitude,  the  ap- 
proaching trial,  the  boding  fear,  the  darkened 
hope,  even  the  spectre  of  a  troubled  and  fierce 
remembrance,  —  all  was  forgotten,  and  his 
spirit  was  abroad,  and  his  step  upon  the  moun- 
tain top  once  more. 

Li  our  estimate  of  the  ills  of  life  we  never 
sufficiently  take  into  our  consideration  the  won- 
derful elasticity  of  our  moral  frame,  the  un- 
locked for,  the  startling  facility  with  which  the 
human  mind  accomodates  itself  to  all  change 
of  circumstance,  making  an  object  and  even  a 
joy  from  the  hardest  and  seemingly  the  least 
redeemed    conditions    of    fate.      The  man 
who  watched  the  spider  in  his  cell  may  have 
taken,  at  least,  as  much  interest  in  the  watch, 
as  when  engaged  in  the  most  ardent  and  am- 
bitious objects  of  his  former  life.    Let  any 
man  look  over  his  past  career,  let  him  recall 
not  moments,  not  hours  of  agony,  for  to  them 
Custom  lends  not  ber  blessed  magic;  but  let 
him  single  out  some  lengthened  period  of  phys- 
ical or  moral  endurance:  in  hastily  reverting 
I  to  it,  it  may  seem  at  first,  I  grant,  altogether 
I  wretched;  a  series  of  days  marked  with  the 
I  black  stone— the  clouds  without  a  star:  but  let 
him  look  more  closely,  it  was  not  so  during 
the  time  of  suffering;  a  Lhousand  little  things, 
I  in  the  bustle  of  life  dormant  and  unheeded, 
'  then  started  forth  into  notice,  and  became  to 

I  *  "  Remorse,"  by  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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him  objects  of  interest  or  diversion;  the  dreary 
present,  once  made  familiar,  glided  away  from 
him,  not  less  than  if  it  had  been  all  happiness; 
his  mind  dwelt  not  on  the  dull  intervals,  but 
the  stepping-stone  it  had  created  and  placed  at 
each;  and,  by  that  moral  dreaming  which  for 
ever  goes  on  within  man's  secret  heart,  he 
lived  as  little  in  the  immediate  world  before 
him,  as  in  the  most  sanguine  period  of  his 
youth,  or  the  most  scheming  of  his  maturity. 

So  wonderful  in  equalizing  all  states  and  all 
times  in  the  varying  tide  of  life  are  these  two 
rulers  yet  levellers  of  mankind,  Hope  and  Cus- 
tom, that  the  very  idea  of  an  eternal  punish- 
ment includes  that  of  an  utter  alteration  of  the 
whole  mechanism  of  the  soul  in  its  human 
state;  and  no  effort  of  an  imagination,  assisted 
by  past  experience,  can  conveive  a  state  of 
torture  which  Custom  can  7iever  blunt,  and 
from  which  the  chainless  and  immaterial  spirit 
can  fiever  be  beguiled  into  even  a  momentary 
escape. 

Among  the  very  few  persons  admitted  to 
Aram's  solitude  was  Lord  That 
nobleman  was  staying,  on  a  visit,  with  a  rela- 
tion of  his  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  seized, 
with  an  excited  and  mournful  avidity,  tbe  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  him  of  seeing  once 
more  a  character  that  had  so  often'  forced 
itself  on  his  speculation  and  surprise.  He 
came  to  offer,  not  condolence,  but  respect; 
services,  at  such  a  moment,  no  individual  could 
render: — he  gave,  however,  what  was  within 
his  power — advice, — and  pointed  out  to  Aram 
the  best  counsel  to  engage,  and  the  best 
method  of  previous  inquiry  into  particulars 
yet  unexplored.  He  was  astonished  to  find 
Aram  indifferent  on  these  points,  so  important. 
The  prisoner,  it  would  seem,  had  even  then 
resolved  on  being  his  own  counsel,  and  con- 
ducting his  own  cause;  the  event  proved  that 
he  did  not  rely  in  vain  on  the  power  of  his  own 
eloquence  and  sagacity,  though  he  might  on 
their  result.  As  to  the  rest,  he  spoke  with  im- 
patience, and  the  petulance  of  a  w-ronged  man. 

"  For  the  idle  rumors  of  the  world,  I  do  not 
care,"  said  he;  "let  them  condemn  or  acquit 
me  as  they  will;  for  my  life,  I  might  be  will- 
ing, indeed,  that  it  were  spared, — I  trust  it 
may  be;  if  not,  I  can  stand  face  to  face  with 
Death.  I  have  now  looked  on  him  within 
these  walls  long  enough  to  have  grown  famil- 
iar with  his  terrors.    But  enough  of  me.  Tell 


me,  my  lord,  something  of  the  world  without: 
I  have  grown  eager  about  it  at  last.    I  have 

been  now  so  condemned  to  feed  upon  myself, 
that  I  have  become  surfeited  with  the  diet; " 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  earl 
drew  Aram  back  to  speak  of  himself:  he  did 
so,  even  when  compelled  to  it,  with  so  much 
qualification  and  reserve,  mixed  with  some 
evident  anger  at  the  thought  of  being  sifted 
and  examined,  that  his  vistor  was  forced 
finally  to  drop  the  subject;  and  not  liking,  in- 
deed not  able,  at  such  a  time,  to  converse  on 
more  indifferent  themes,  the  last  interview  he 
ever  had  with  Aram  terminated  much  more 
abruptly  than  he  had  meant  it. 

His  opinion  of  the  prisoner  was  not,  how- 
ever, shaken  in  the  least.  I  have  seen  a  letter 
of  his  to  a  celebrated  personage  of  the  day, 
in  which,  mentioning  this  interviev/,  he  con- 
cludes with  saying: — "  In  short,  there  is  so 
much  real  dignity  about  the  man,  that  adverse 
circumstances  increase  it  tenfold.  Of  his  in- 
nocence I  have  not  the  remotest  doubt;  but  if 
he  persist  in  being  his  own  counsel  I  tremble 
for  the  result:  you  know,  in  such  cases,  how 
much  more  valuable  is  practice  than  genius. 
But  the  judge,  you  will  say,  is,  in  criminal 
causes,  the  prisoner's  counsel;  God  grant  he 
may  here  prove  a  successful  one  !  I  repeat, 
were  Aram  condemned  by  five  hundred  juries, 
I  could  not  believe  him  guilty.  No,  the  very 
essence  of  all  human  probabilities  is  against 
it." 

The  earl  afterwards  saw  and  conversed  with 
Walter.  He  was  much  struck  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  young  Lester,  and  much  impressed 
with  compassion  for  a  situation  so  harassing 
and  unhappy. 

"  Whatever  be  the  result  of  the  trial,"  said 
Walter,  "I  shall  leave  the  country  the  moment 
it  is  finally  over.  If  the  prisoner  be  con- 
demned, there  is  no  hearth  for  me  in  my 
uncle's  home;  if  not,  my  suspicions  may  still 
remain,  and  the  sight  of  each  other  be  an 
equal  bane  to  the  accused  and  to  myself.  A 
voluntary  exile,  and  a  life  that  may  lead  to 
forgetfulness,  are  all  that  I  covet.  I  now  find 
in  my  own  person,"  he  added  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  how  deeply  Shakespeare  had  read  the 
mysteries  of  men's  conduct.  Hamlet,  we  are 
told,  was  naturally  full  of  fire  and  action. 
One  dark  discovery  quells  his  spirit,  unstrings 
his  heart,  and  stales  to  him  for  ever  the  uses 
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of  the  world.  I  now  compreheiid  the  change. 
It  is  bodied  forth  even  in  the  humbiest  indi- 
vidual, who  is  met  by  a  similar  fate — even  in 
myself." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  earl,  "  I  do  indeed  remem- 
ber you  a  wild,  impetuous,  headstrong  youth. 
I  scarcely  recognize  your  very  appearance. 
The  eleastic  spring  has  left  your  step — there 
seems  a  fixed  furrow  in  your  brow.  These 
clouds  of  life  are  indeed  no  summer  vapor, 
darkening  one  moment  and  gone  the  next. 
But,  my  young  friend,  let  us  hope  the  best.  I 
firmly  believe  in  Aram's  innocence — firmly  ! — 
more  rootedly  than  I  can  express.  The  real 
criminal  will  appear  on  the  trial.  All  bitter- 1 
ness  between  you  and  Aram  must  cease  at  his 
acquittal;  you  will  be  anxious  to  repair  to  him 
the  injustice  of  a  natural  suspicion:  and  he 
seems  not  one  who  could  long  retain  malice. 
All  Vv'ill  be  well,  believe  me." 

"  God  i^i'ant  it  I  "  said  Walter,  si^fhinor 
deeply. 

But  at  the  worst,"  continued  the  earl,  press- 
ing his  hand  in  parting,  "  if  you  should  persist 
in  your  resolution  to  leave  the  country,  write 
to  me,  and  I  can  furnish  you  with  an  honor- 
able and  stirring  occasion  for  doing  so.  Fare- 
well !  " 

While  time  vras  thus  advancing  towards  the 
fatal  day,  it  was  graving  deep  ravages  within 
the  pure  breast  of  Madeline  Lester.  She  had 
borne  up,  as  we  have  seen,  for  some  time, 
against  the  sudden  blow  that  had  shivered  her 
young  hopes,  and  separated  her  by  so  awful  a 
chasm  from  the  side  of  Aram;  but  as  week 
after  week,  month  after  month  rolled  on,  and 
he  still  lay  in  prison,  and  the  horrible  suspense 
of  ignominy  and  death  still  hung  over  her,  then 
gradually  her  courage  began  to  fail,  and  her 
heart  to  sink.  Of  all  the  conditions  to  which 
the  heart  is  subject,  suspense  is  the  one  that 
most  gnaws,  and  cankers  into,  the  frame. 
One  little  month  of  that  suspense,  when  it  in- 
volves death,  we  are  told,  in  a  very  remarkable 
work  lately  published  by  an  eye-witness,*  is 
sufficient  to  plough  fixed  lines  and  furrows  in 
the  face  of  a  convict  of  five-and-twenty — suf- 
ficient to  dash  the  brown  hair  with  gray,  and 
to  bleach  the  gray  to  v.-hite.  And  this  sus- 
pense—suspense  of   this    nature — for  more 


*  See  Mr.  Wakefield's  work  On  the  Punishment  of 
Death. 


than  eight  whole  months,  had  Madeline  to 
endure  ! 

About  the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  ef- 
fect upon  her  health  grew  visible.  Her  color, 
naturally  delicate  as  the  hues  of  the  pink 
shell  or  the  youngest  rose,  faded  into  one 
marble  whiteness,  which  again,  as  time  pro- 
ceeded, flushed  into  that  red  and  preternatural 
hectic,  which,  once  settled,  rarely  yields  its 
place  but  to  the  colors  of  the  grave.  Her 
form  shaank  from  its  rounded  and  noble  pro- 
portions. Deep  hollows  traced  themselves  be- 
neath eyes  which  yet  grew  even  more  lovely 
as  they  grew  less  serenely  bright.  The  blessed 
sleep  sunk  not  upon  her  brain  with  its  wonted 
and  heaUng  dews.  Perturbed  dreams,  that 
towards  dawn  succeeded  the  long  and  weary 
vigil  of  the  night,  shook  her  frame  even  more 
than  the  anguish  of  the  day.  In  these  dreams 
one  frightful  vision — a  crowd — a  scaffold — and 
the  pale  majestic  face  of  her  lover,  darkened 
by  unutterable  pangs  of  pride  and  sorrow, 
were  for  ever  present  before  her.  Till  now 
she  and  Ellinor  had  always  shared  the  same 
bed:  this  Madeline  vrould  no  longer  suffer. 
In  vain  Ellinor  wept  and  pleaded.  "  No," 
said  Madeline,  with  a  hollow  voice:  "  at  night 
I  see  him..  My  soul  is  alone  with  his;  but — 
but," — and  she  burst  into  agony  of  tears — 
''the  most  dreadful  thought  is  this, — I  cannot 
master  my  dreams.  And  sometimes  I  start 
and  wake,  and  find  that  in  sleep  I  have  be- 
lieved him  guilty.  Nay,  O  God!  that  his  lips 
have  proclaimed  the  guilt  !  And  shall  any 
living  being — shall  any  but  God,  who  reads 
not  words  but  hearts,  hear  this  hideous  false- 
hood— this  ghastly  mockery  of  the  lying  sleep  ? 
No,  I  must  be  alone  !  The  very  stars  should 
not  hear  what  is  forced  from  me  iu  the  mad- 
ness of  my  dreams." 

But  not  in  vain,  or  not  excluded  from  her., 
was  that  elastic  and  consoling  spirit  of  which 
I  have  before  spoken.  As  Aram  recovered 
the  tenor  of  his  self-possession,  a  more  quiet 
and  peaceful  calm  diffused  itself  over  the  mind 
of  Madeline.  Her  high  and  starry  nature 
could  compiehend  those  sublime  inspirations 
of  comfort,  which  lift  us  from  the  lowest  abyss 
of  this  world,  to  the  contemplation  of  all  that 
the  yearning  visions  of  mankind  have  painted 
in  another.  She  would  sit,  rapt  and  absorbed 
for  hours  together,  till  these  contemplations 
assumed  the  color  of  a  gentle  and  soft  in- 
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sanity.  "  Come,  dearest  Madeline,"  Ellinor 
would  say,—"  come,  you  have  thought  enough; 
my  poor  father  asks  to  see  you." 

"Hush.'-"  Madeline  answered.  "Hush,  I 
have  been  walking  with  Eugene  in  heaven: 
and  oh  !  there  are  green  woods,  and  lulling 
waters  above,  as  there  are  on  earth,  and  we  see 
the  stars  quite  near,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
happy  their  smile  makes  those  who  look  upon 
them.  And  Eugene  never  starts  there,  nor 
frowns,  now  walks  aside,  nor  looks  on  me  with  an 
estranged  and  chillmg  look;  but  his  face  is  as 
calm  and  bright  as  the  face  of  an  angel; — and 
his  voice  ! — it  thrills  amidst  all  the  music 
which  plays  there  night  and  day — softer  than 
their  softest  note.  And  we  are  married,  Elli- 
nor, at  last.  We  were  married  in  heaven,  and 
all  the  angels  came  to  the  marriage  !  I  am 
now  so  happy  that  we  were  not  wed  before  ! 
What  !  are  you  weeping,  Ellinor  ?  Ah,  we 
never  weep  in  heaven  !  but  we  will  all  go 
there  again — all  of  us,  hand  in  hand  !  " 

These  affecting  hallucinations  terrified 
them,  lest  they  should  settle  into  a  confirmed 
loss  of  reason;  but  perhaps  without  cause. 
They  never  lasted  long,  and  never  occurred 
but  after  moods  of  abstraction  of  unusual  du- 
ration. To  her  they  probably  supplied  what 
sleep  does  to  others — a  relaxation  and  refresh- 
ment— an  escape  from  the  consciousness  of 
life.  And,  indeed,  it  might  always  be  noted, 
that  after  such  harmless  aberrations  of  the 
mind,  Madeline  seemed  more  collected  and 
patient  in  thought,  and,  for  the  moment,  even 
stronger  in  frame  than  before.  Yet  the  body 
evidently  pined  and  languished,  and  each  week 
made  palpable  decay  in  her  vital  powers. 

Every  time  Aram  saw  her,  he  was  startled 
at  the  alteration;  and  kissing  her  cheek,  her 
lips,  her  temples,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  wondered 
that  to  him  alone  it  was  forbidden  to  weep. 
Yet  after  all,  when  she  was  gone,  and  he  again 
alone,  he  could  not  but  think  death  likely  to 
prove  to  her  the  most  happy  of  earthly  boons. 
He  was  not  sanguine  of  acquittal;  and  even  in 
acquittal,  a  voice  at  his  heart  suggested  in- 
superable barriers  to  their  union,  which  had 
not  existed  when  it  was  first  anticipated. 

"  Yes,  let  her  die,"  he  would  say,  "  let  her 
die;  she  at  least  is  certain  of  heaven  !"  But 
the  human  infirmity  clung  around  him,  and 
notwithstanding  this  seeming  resolution  in  her 
absence,  he  did  not  mourn  the  less,  he  was  not 


stung  the  less,  when  he  saw  her  again,  and  be- 
held a  new  character  from  the  hand  of  death 
graven  upon  her  form.  No,  we  may  triumph 
over  all  weakness,  but  that  of  the  affections  ! 
Perhaps  in  this  dreary  and  haggard  interval  of 
time,  these  two  persons  loved  each  other  more 
purely,  more  strongly,  more  enthusiastically, 
than  they  had  ever  done  at  any  former  period 
of  their  eventful  history.  Over  the  hardest 
stone,  as  over  the  softest  turf,  the  green  moss 
will  force  its  verdure  and  sustain  its  life  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EVENING  BEFORE  THE  TRIAL.  THE  COUSINS. 

 THE  CHANGE   IN   MADELINE.  THE  FAMILY 

OF  GRASSDALE  MEET  ONCE  MORE  BENEATH 
ONE  ROOF. 

*'  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows 
For  Sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects. 
•X-  *  *  *  * 

"  Hope  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death; 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  hands  of  death 
Which  false  Hope  lingers  in  extremity  ?" 

— Richard  II. 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  trial.  Lester 
and  his  daughters  lodged  at  a  retired  and 
and  solitary  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town 
of  York;  and  thither,  from  the  village  some 
miles  distant,  in  which  he  had  chosen  his 
own  retreat,  Walter  now  proceeded  across 
the  fields  laden  with  the  ripening  corn.  The 
last  and  the  richest  month  of  summer  had  com- 
menced; but  the  harvest  was  not  yet  begun, 
and  deep  and  golden  showed  the  vegetation  of 
life  bedded  among  the  dark  verdure  of  the 
hedge-rows,  and  the  "  merrie  woods  !  "  The 
evening  was  serene  and  lulled;  at  a  distance 
arose  the  spires  and  chimneys  of  the  town, 
but  no  sound  from  the  busy  hum  of  men 
reached  the  ear.  Nothing  perhaps  give  a  more 
entire  idea  of  stillness  than  the  sight  of  those 
al)odes  where  "noise  dwelleth,"  but  where 
you  cannot  now  hear  even  its  murmurs.  The 
stillness  of  a  city  is  far  more  impressive  than 
that  of  Nature;  for  the  mind  instantly  com- 
pares the  present  silence  with  the  wonted 
uproar. 

The  harvest-moon  rose  slowly  from  a  copse 
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of  gloomy  firs,  and  infused  its  own  unspeak- 
able magic  into  the  hush  and  transparency  of 
the  night.  As  Walter  walked  slowly  on,  the 
sound  of  voices  from  some  rustic  party  going- 
homeward  broke  jocundly  on  the  silence,  and 
when  he  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  stile,  from 
which  he  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  Lester's 
house,  he  saw,  winding  along  the  green  hedge- 
row, some  village  pair,  the  lover  and  the 
maid,"  who  could  meet  only  at  such  hours,  and 
to  whom  such  hours  were  therefore  especially 
dear.  It  was  altogether  a  scene  of  pure  and 
true  pastoral  character,  and  there  was  all 
around  a  semblance  of  tranquillity,  of  happi- 
ness, which  suits  with  the  poetical  and  the 
scriptural  paintings  of  a  pastoral  life;  and  which 
perhaps,  in  a  new  and  fertile  country,  may  still 
find  a  realization.  From  this  scane,  from 
these  thoughts,  the  young  loiterer  turned  with 
a  sigh  towards  the  solitary  house  in  which  this 
night  could  awaken  none  but  the  most  anxious 
feelings,  and  that  moon  could  beam  only  on 
the  most  troubled  hearts. 

"  Terra  salutiferas  herbas,  eademque  nocentes 
Nutrit:  et  urtics  proxima  saepe  rosa  est."* 

He  now  walked  more  quickly  on,  as  if  stung 
by  his  reflections,  and  avoiding  the  path  which 
led  to  the  front  of  the  house,  gained  a  little 
garden  at  the  rear;  and  opening  a  gate  that 
admitted  to  a  narrow  and  shaded  walk,  over 
which  the  linden  and  nut  trees  made  a  sort  of 
continuous  and  natural  arbor,  the  moon,  pierc- 
ing at  broken  intervals  through  the  boughs, 
rested  on  the  form  of  Ellinor  Lester. 

"This  is  most  kind,  most  like  my  own 
sweet  cousin,"  said  Walter  approaching;  "I 
cannot  say  how  fearful  1  was,  lest  you  should 
not  meet  me  after  all." 

"Indeed,  Walter,"  replied  Ellinor,  "  I  found 
some  difficulty  in  concealing  your  note,  which 
was  given  me  in  Madeline's  presence;  and 
still  more  in  stealing  out  unobserved  by  her, 
for  she  has  been,  as  you  may  well  conceive, 
iHiusually  restless  the  whole  of  this  agonizing 
day.  Ah,  Walter,  would  to  God  you  had  never 
left  us  !  " 

"  Rather  say,"  rejoined  Walter,  "  Would 
that  this  unhappy  man,  against  whom  my  fa- 
ther's ashes  still  seem  to  me  to  cry  aloud,  had 

*  The  same  earth  produces  health-bearing  and  deadly 
plants: — and  oftimes  the  rose  grows  nearest  to  the 
nettle. 


never  come  into  our  peaceful  and  happy  val- 
ley !  Thenjw/  would  not  have  reproached  me, 
that  I  have  sought  justice  on  a  suspected  mur- 
derer; nor  /  have  longed  for  death  rather  than, 
in  that  justice,  have  inflicted  such  distress  and 
horror  on  those  whom  I  love  the  best  !  " 

"  What,  Walter,  you  yet  believe — you  are 
yet  convinced  that  Eugene  Aram  is  the  real 
criminal. 

"  Let  to-morrow  show,"  answered  Walter. 
"  But  poor,  poor  Madeline  ?  How  does  she 
bear  up  against  this  long  suspense  ?  You 
know  I  have  not  seen  her  for  months." 

"Oh!  Walter,"  said  Ellinor,  weeping  bit- 
terly; "you  would  not  know  her,  so  dread- 
fully is  she  altered  I  fear  "  (here  sobs  choked 
the  sister's  voice,  so  as  to  leave  it  scarcely 
audible) — "  that  she  is  not  many  weeks  for 
this  world  !  " 

"Just  Heaven  !  is  it  so  ?"  exclaimed  Wal- 
ter, so  shocked,  that  the  tree  against  which  he 
leaned  scarcely  preserved  him  from  falling  to 
the  ground,  as  the  thousand  remembrances 
of  his  first  love  rushed  upon  his  heart.  "  And 
Providence  singled  fue  out  of  the  whole  world, 
to  strike  this  blow  !  " 

Despite  her  own  grief,  Eilinor  was  touched 
and  smitten  by  the  violent  emotion  of  her 
cousin;  and  the  two  young  persons,  lovers, 
though  love  was  at  this  time  the  least  per- 
ceptible feeling  of  their  breast,  mingled 
their  emotions,  and  sought,  at  least,  to  console 
and  cheer  each  other. 

"  It  may  yet  be  better  than  our  fears,"  said 
Ellinor,  soothingly.  "  Eugene  may  be  found 
guiltless,  and  in  that  joy  we  may  forget  all  the 
past. 

Walter  shook  his  head  despondingly.  "  Your 
heart,  Ellinor,  was  always  kind  to  me.  You 
now  are  the  only  one  to  do  me  justice,  and  to 
see  how  utterly  reproachless  I  am  for  all  the 
misery  the  crime  of  another  occasions.  But 
my  uncle — him,  too,  I  have  not  seen  for  some 
time:  is  he  well  ?  " 

"Yes,  Walter,  yes,"  said  Ellinor,  kindly  dis- 
guising the  real  truth,  how  much  her  father's 
vigorous  frame  had  been  bowed  by  his  state  of 
mind.  "And  I,  you  see,"  added  she,  with  a 
faint  attempt  to  smile, — "  I  am,  in  health  at 
least,  the  same  as  when,  this  time  last  year, 
we  were  all  happy  and  full  of  hope." 

Walter  looked  hard  upon  that  face,  once  so 
vivid  with  the  rich  color  and  the  buoyant  and 
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arch  expression  of  liveliness  and  youth,  now 
pale  subdued  and  worn  by  the  traces  of  con- 
stant tears;  and,  pressing  his  hand  convulsively 
on  his  heart,  turned  away. 

"But  can  I  not  see  my  uncle?"  said  he, 
after  a  pause. 

"He  is  not  at  home:  he  has  gone  to  the 
Castle,"  replied  Ellinor. 

"  I  shall  meet  him,  then,  on  his  way  home," 
returned  Walter.  "  But,  Ellinor,  there  is 
surely  no  truth  in  a  vague  rumor  which  I 
heard  in  the  town,  that  Madeline  intends  to  be 
present  at  the  trial  to-morrow?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  fear  that  she  will.  Both  my 
father  and  myself  have  sought  strongly  and 
urgently  to  dissuade  her,  but  fn  vain.  You 
know,  with  all  that  gentleness,  how  resolute 
she  is  when  her  mind  is  once  determined  on 
any  object." 

"  But  if  the  verdict  should  be  against  the 
prisoner,  in  her  state  of  health  consider  how 
terrible  would  be  the  shock  !  Nay,  even  the 
joy  of  acquittal  might  be  equally  dangerous: 
for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  suffer  her." 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  Walter  ?"  said  Elli- 
nor, wringing  her  hands.  "  We  cannot  help 
it.  My  father  has,  at  last,  forbid  me  to  con- 
tradict the  wish.  Contradiction,  the  physician 
himself  says,  might  be  as  fatal  as  concession 
can  be.  And  my  father  adds,  in  a  stern,  calm 
voice,  which  it  breaks  my  heart  to  hear,  '  Be 
stiil,  Ellinor.  If  the  innocent  is  to  perish,  the 
sooner  she  joins  him  the  better:  I  would 
then  have  all  my  ties  on  the  other  side  the 
grave  ! " 

"  How  that  strange  man  seems  to  have  fas- 
cinated you  all  !  "  said  Walter,  bitterly. 

Ellinor  did  not  answer:  over  her  the  fasci- 
nation had  never  been  to  an  equal  degree  with 
the  rest  of  her  family. 

"  Ellinor  ! "  said  Walter,  who  had  been 
walking  for  the  last  few  moments  to  and  fro 
with  the  rapid  strides  of  a  man  debating  with 
himself,  and  who  now  suddenly  paused,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  cousin's  arm — "  Ellinor  I 
I  am  resolved.  I  must,  for  the  quiet  of  my 
soul,  I  must  see  Madeline  this  night,  and  win 
her  forgiveness  for  all  I  have  been  made  the 
unintentional  agent  of  Providence  to  bring 
upon  her.  The  peace  of  my  future  life  may 
depend  on  this  single  interview.  What  if  Aram 
be  condemned  ? — and — in  short,  it  is  no  matter 
— I  77iust  see  her." 


"  She  would  not  hear  of  it,  I  fear,"  said 
Ellinor,  in  alarm.  "  Indeed,  you  cannot;  you 
do  not  know  her  state  of  mind." 

"  Ellinor  !  "  said  Walter  doggedly,  "  I  am 
resolved."  And  so  saying,  he  moved  towards 
the  house. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Ellinor,  whose  nerves 
had  been  greatly  shattered  by  the  scenes  and 
sorrow  of  the  last  several  months;  "  if  it  must 
be  so,  wait  at  least  till  I  have  gone  in,  and 
consulted  or  prepared  her." 

"As  you  will,  my  gentlest,  kindest  cousin; 
I  know  your  prudence  and  affection.  I  leave 
you  to  obtain  me  this  interview;  you  can,  and 
will,  I  am  convinced." 

"  Do  not  be  sanguine,  Walter.  I  can  only 
promise  to  use  my  best  endeavors,"  answered 
Ellinor,  blushing  as  he  kissed  her  hand;  and, 
hurrying  up  the  walk,  she  disappeared  within 
the  house. 

Walter  walked  for  some  moments  about  the 
alley  in  which  Ellinor  had  left  him:  but,  grow- 
ing impatient,  he  at  length  wound  through  the 
overhanging  trees,  and  the  house  stood  im- 
mediately before  him, — the  moonlight  shining 
full  on  the  window-panes,  and  sleeping  in  quiet 
shadow  over  the  green  turf  in  front.  He  ap- 
proached yet  nearer,  and  through  one  of  the 
windows,  by  a  single  light  in  the  room,  he 
saw  Ellinor  leaning  over  a  coach,  on  which  a 
form  reclined,  that  his  heart,  rather  than  his 
sight,  told  him  was  his  once-adored  Madeline. 
He  stopped,  and  his  breath  heaved  thick;  he 
thought  of  their  common  home  at  Grassdale, 
of  the  old  manor-house,  of  the  little  parlor, 
with  the  woodbine  at  its  casement,  of  the 
group  within,  once  so  happy  and  light-hearted, 
of  which  he  had  formerly  made  the  one  most 
buoyant,  and  not  least  loved.  And  now  this 
strange,  this  desolute  house,  himself  estranged 
from  all  once  regarding  him  (and  those  broken- 
hearted), this  night  ushering  what  a  morrow  ! 
He  groaned  almost  aloud,  and  retreated  once 
more  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  door  at  the  right  of  tha 
building  opened,  and  Ellinor  came  forth  with 
a  quick  step. 

"Come  in,  dear  Walter,"  said  she;  "Made- 
line has  consented  to  see  you:  nay,  when  I 
told  her  you  were  here,  and  desired  an  inter- 
view, she  paused  but  for  one  instant,  and  then 
begged  me  to  admit  you." 

"  God  bless  her  !  "  said  poor  Walter,  draw- 
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ing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  following 
Ellinor  to  the  door. 

"You  will  find  her  greatly  changed  !  "  whis- 
pered Ellinor,  as  they  gained  the  outer  hall; 
*'  be  prepared  !  " 

Walter  did  not  reply,  save  by  an  expressive 
gesture;  and  Ellinor  led  him  into  a  room, 
which  communicated,  by  one  of  those  glass 
doors  often  to  be  seen  in  the  old  fashioned 
houses  of  country  towns,  with  the  one  in  which 
he  had  previously  seen  Madeline.  With  a 
noiseless  step,  and  almost  holding  his  breath, 
he  followed  his  fair  guide  through  this  apart- 
ment, and  he  now  stood  by  the  couch  on  which 
Madeline  still  reclined.  She  held  out  her 
hand  to  him — he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  without 
daring  to  look  her  in  the  face;  and  after  a 
moment's  pause,  she  said — 

"So,  you  wished  to  see  me,  Walter  !  It  is 
an  anxious  night  this  for  all  of  us  !  " 

"For  all  f  repeated  Walter,  emphatically; 
"  and  for  me  not  the  least  I  " 

"  We  have  known  some  sad  days  since  we 
last  met  !  "  renewed  Madeline;  and  there  was 
another  and  an  embarrassed  pause. 

"  Madeline — dearest  Madeline  !"  said  Wal- 
ter, and  at  length  dropping  on  his  knee;  "you, 
whom  while  I  was  yet  a  boy,  I  so  fondly,  pas- 
sionately loved; — you  who  yet  are — who,  while 
I  live,  ever  will  be,  so  inexpressibly  dear  to 
me — say  but  one  word  to  me  in  this  uncertain 
and  dreadful  epoch  of  our  fate — say  but  one 
word  to  me — say  you  feel  you  are  conscious 
that  throughout  these  terrible  events  /  have 
not  been  to  blame — /  have  not  willingly 
brought  this  affliction  upon  our  house — least 
of  all  upon  that  heart  which  my  own  would 
have  forfeited  its  best  blood  to  preserve  from 
the  slightest  evil; — or,  if  you  will  not  do  me 
this  justice  say  at  least  that  you  forgive 
me  !  " 

"I  forgive  you,  Walter  ! — I  do  you  justice, 
my  cousin!  "  replied  Madeline  with  energy;  and 
raising  herself  on  her  arm.  "  It  is  long  since 
I  have  felt  how  unreasonable  it  was  to  throw- 
any  blame  upon  you — the  mere  and  passive 
instrument  of  fate.  If  I  have  forborne  to  see 
you,  it  was  not  from  an  angry  feeling,  but 
from  a  reluctant  weakness.  God  bless  and 
preserve  you,  my  dear  cousin  !  I  know  that 
your  own  heart  has  bled  as  profusely  as  ours; 
and  it  was  but  this  day  that  I  told  my  father,  j 
if  we  never  met  again,  to  express  to  you  some  i 
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kind  message  as  a  last  memorial  from  me. 
Don't  weep,  Walter  !  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
see  7?ien  weep  I  It  is  only  once  th?it  I  have 
seen  him  weep, — that  was  long,  long  ago  !  He 
has  no  tears  in  the  hour  of  dread  and  danger. 
But  no  matter:  this  is  a  bad  world,  Walter, 
and  I  am  tired  of  it.  Are  not  you  ?  Why  do 
you  look  so  at  me,  Ellinor  ?  I  am  not  mad  ! 
Has  she  told  you  that  I  am,  Walter  ?  Don't 
believe  her  !    Look  at  me  !    I  am  calm  and 

collected  !    Yet  to-morrow  is   O  God  ! 

O  God  !— if— if  !  " 

Madehne  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  became  suddenly  silent,  though  only  for 
a  short  time;  when  she  again  lifted  up  her  eyes, 
they  encountered  those  of  Walter;  as  through 
those  blinding  and  agonized  tears,  which  are 
wrung  from  the  grief  of  manhood,  he  gazefl 
upon  that  face  on  which  nothing  of  herself, 
save  the  divine  and  unearthly  expression  which 
had  always  characterized  her  lovelines,  wa.s 
left. 

"  Yes,  Walter,  I  am  wearing  fast  away — 
fast  beyond  the  power  of  chance  !  Thank 
God,  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
if  the  worst  happen,  7tfe  cannot  be  divided  long. 
Ere  another  Sabbath  has  passed,  I  may  be 
with  him  in  Paradise,  What  cause  shall  we 
then  have  for  regret  ?  " 

Ellinor  flung  herself  on  her  sister's  neck, 
sobbing  violently. — "  Yes,  we  shall  regret  you 
are  not  with  us,  Ellinor;  but  you  will  also 
soon  grow  tired  of  the  world;  it  is  a  sad  place 
— it  is  a  wicked  place — it  is  full  of  snares  and 
pit-falls.  In  our  walk  to-day  lies  our  destruc- 
tion for  to-morrow  !  You  will  find  this  soon, 
Ellinor  !  And  you,  and  my  father,  and  Wal- 
ter too,  shall  join  us  I  Hark  !  the  clock 
strikes  !  By  this  time  to-morrow  night,  what 
triumph  I — or  to  me  at  least  (sinking  her  voice 
into  a  whisper,  that  thrilled  through  the  very 
bones  of  her  listeners),  what  peace  !  " 

Happily  for  all  parties,  this  distressing 
scene  was  here  interrupted.  Lester  entered 
the  room  with  the  heavy  step  into  which  his 
once  elastic  and  cheerful  tread  had  subsided. 

"  Ha,  Walter  !  "  said  he,  irresolutely  glanc- 
ing over  the  group;  but  Madeline  had  already 
sprung  from  her  seat. 

"  You  have  seen  him  ! — you  have  seen  him  ! 
And  how  does  he — how  does  he  look  ?  But 
j  that  I  know;  I  know  his  brave  heart  does  not 
i  sink.    And  what  message  does  he  send  to  me  ? 
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And — and — tell  me  all,  my  father;  quick, 
quick  ! " 

"  Dear,  miserable  child  ! — and  miserable  old 
man  !  "  muttered  Lester,  folding  her  in  his 
arms;  "but  we  ought  to  take  courage  and 
comfort  from  him,  Madeline.  A  hero,  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  could  not  be  more  firm — even 
more  cheerful.  He  smiled  often — his  old 
smile;  and  he  only  left  tears  and  anxiety  to  us. 
But  of  you,  Madeline,  we  spoke  mostly:  he 
would  scarcely  let  me  say  a  word  on  anything 
else.  Oh,  what  a  kind  heart  ! — what  a  noble 
spirit  !  And  perhaps  a  chance  to-morrow  may 
quench  both.  But,  Cjod  !  be  just,  and  let  the 
avenging  lightning  fall  on  the  real  criminal, 
and  not  blast  the  innocent  man  !  " 

"  Amen  !  "  said  Madeline,  deeply. 

"  Amen  !  "  repeated  Walter,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  heart. 

"  Let  us  pray  !  "  exclaimed  Lester,  animated 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  and  falling  on  his  knees. 
The  whole  group  followed  his  example; 
and  Lester,  in  a  trembling  and  impassioned 
voice,  poured  forth  an  extempore  prayer,  that 
justice  might  fall  only  where  it  was  due. 
Never  did  that  majestic  and  pausing  moon, 
which  filled  the  lowly  room  as  with  the  pres- 
ence of  a  spirit,  witness  a  more  impressive 
adjuration,  or  an  audience  more  absorbed  and 
rapt.  Full  streamed  its  holy  rays  upon  the 
now  snowy  locks  and  upward  countenance  of 
Lester,  making  his  venerable  person  more 
striking  from  the  contrast  it  afforded  to  the 
dark  and  sunburnt  cheek — the  energetic  feat-  j 
ures,  and  chivalric  and  earnest  head  of  the  i 
young  man  beside  him.  Just  in  the  shadow, 
the  raven  locks  of  Ellinor  were  bowed  over  her 
clasped  hands, — nothing  of  her  face  visible; 
the  graceful  neck  and  heaving  breast  alone 
distinguished  from  the  shadow; — and,  hushed 
in  a  death-like  and  solemn  repose,  the  parted 
lips  moving  inaudibly;  the  eye  fixed  on  va- 
cancy; the  wan,  transparent  hands,  crossed 
upon  her  bosom;  the  light  shone  with  a  more 
softened  and  tender  ray,  upon  the  faded  but 
all-angelic  form  and  countenance  of  her,  for 
whom  Heaven  was  already  preparing  its  eter- 
nal recompense  for  the  ills  of  Earth  I 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TRIAL. 

"  Equal  to  either  fortune." 

— Speech  of  Eugene  Aram. 

A  THOUGHT  comes  over  us,  sometimes,  in 
our  career  of  pleasure,  or  the  troubled  ex- 
ultation of  our  ambitious  pursuits:  a  thought 
comes  over  us,  like  a  cloud; — that  around  us 
and  about  us  Death — Shame — Crime — Des- 
pair, are  busy  at  their  work.  I  have  read 
somewhere  of  an  enchanted  land,  where  the 
inmates  walked  along  voluptuous  gardens, 
and  built  palaces,  and  heard  music,  and  made 
merry:  while  around,  and  within,  the  land, 
were  deep  caverns,  where  the  gnomes  and  the 
fiends  dwelt:  and  ever  and  anon  their  groans 
and  laughter,  and  the  sounds  of  their  unutter- 
able toils,  or  ghastly  revels,  travelled  to  the 
upper  air,  mixing  in  an  awful  strangeness  with 
the  summer  festivity  and  bouyant  occupation 
of  those  above.  And  this  is  the  picture  of 
human  life  !  These  reflections  of  the  mad- 
dening disparities  of  the  world  are  dark,  but 
salutary: — 

"  They  wrap  our  thoughts  at  banquets  in  the  shroud ; "  * 

— but  we  are  seldom  sadder  without  being  also 
wiser  men  ! 

The  third  of  August,  1759  rose  bright,  calm, 
and  clear;  it  was  the  morning  of  the  trial;  and 
when  Ellinor  stole  into  her  sister's  room,  she 
found  Madeline  sitting  before  the  glass,  and 
braiding  her  rich  locks  with  an  evident  atten- 
tion and  care. 

"  I  wish,"  said  she,  that  you  had  pleased 
me  by  dressing  as  for  a  holiday.  See,  I  am 
going  to  wear  the  dress  I  was  to  have  been 
married  in." 

Ellinor  shuddered;  for  what  is  more  appal- 
ling than  to  find  the  signs  of  gaiety  accom- 
panying the  reality  of  anguish  ! 

"Yes,"  continued  Madeline,  with  a  smile  of 
inexpressible  sweetness,  "  a  little  reflection  will 
convince  you  that  this  day  ought  not  to  be  one 
of  mourning.  It  was  the  suspense  that  has  so 
worn  out  our  hearts.  If  he  is  acquitted,  as  we 
all  believe  and  trust,  think  how  appropriate  will 
be  the  outward  seeming  of  our  joy  !  If  not, 
why  I  shall  go  before  him  to  our  marriage 
home,  and  in  marriage  garments.    Ay,"  she 
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added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  with  a 
much  more  grave,  settled,  and  intense  expres- 
sion of  voice  and  countenance — ''ay;  do  you 
remember  how  Eugene  once  told  us,  that  if  we 
went  at  noonday  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit,* 
we  should  be  able  to  see  the  stars,  which 
on  the  level  ground  are  invisible  ?  Even 
so,  from  the  depths  of  grief — worn,  wretched, 
seared  and  dying — the  blessed  apparitions  and 
tokens  of  heaven  make  themselves  visible  to 
our  eyes.  And  I  know — I  have  seen — I  feel 
here,"  pressing  her  hand  on  her  heart,  "that 
my  course  is  run;  a  few  sands  only  are  left  in 
the  glass.  Let  us  waste  them  bravely.  Stay, 
Ellinor  !  You  see  these  poor  withered  rose- 
leaves:  Eugene  gave  them  to  me  the  day  be- 
fore— before  that  fixed  for  our  marriage.  I 
shall  wear  them  to-day,  as  I  would  have  worn 
them  on  the  wedding-day.  When  he  gathered 
the  poor  flower,  how  fresh  it  was;  and  I  kissed 
off  the  dew:  now  see  it  !  But,  come,  come; 
this  is  trifling:  we  must  not  he  late.  Help 
me,  Nell,  help  me:  come,  bustle,  quick,  quick  ! 
Nay,  be  not  so  slovenly;  I  told  you  I  would 
be  dressed  with  care  to-day." 

And  when  Madeline  was  dressed,  though 
the  robe  sat  loose  and  in  large  folds  over  her 
shrunken  form,  yet,  as  she  stood  erect,  and 
looked  with  a  smile  that  saddened  Ellinor 
more  than  tears  at  her  image  in  the  glass,  per- 
haps her  beauty  never  seemed  of  a  more  strik- 
ing and  lofty  character, — she  looked,  indeed, 
a  bride,  but  the  bride  of  no  earthly  nuptials. 
Presently  they  heard  an  irresolute  and  tremb- 
ling step  at  the  door,  and  Lester  knocking, 
asked  if  they  were  prepared. 

"Come  in,  father,"  said  Madeline,  in  a  calm 
and  even  cheerful  voice;  and  the  old  man  en- 
tered. 

He  cast  a  silent  glance  over  Madeline's 
white  dress,  and  then  at  his  own,  which  was 
deep  mourning:  the  glance  said  volumes,  and 
its  meaning  was  not  marred  by  words  from 
any  one  of  the  three. 

"Yes,  father,"  said  Madeline,  breaking  the 
pause. — "  We  are  all  ready.  Is  the  carriage 
here  ? " 

"  It  is  at  the  door,  my  child." 
"Come  then,  Ellinor,  come  !  "  and  leaning 
on  her  arm,  Madeline  walked  towards  the 

*  The  remark  is  in  Aristotle.  Buffon  quotes  it,  with 
his  usual  adroit  felicity,  in,  I  think,  the  first  volume  of 
his  great  work. 


door.  When  she  got  to  the  threshold,  she 
paused,  and  looked  round  the  room. 

"What  is  it  you  want  ?  "  asked  Ellinor. 

"I  was  but  bidding  all  here  farewell,"  re- 
plied Madeline,  in  a  soft  and  touching  voice. 
"  And  now  before  we  leave  the  house,  father, 
— sister,  one  word  with  you; — you  have  ever 
been  very,  very  kind  to  me,  and  most  of  all  in 
this  bitter  trial,  when  I  must  have  taxed  your 
patience  sadly — for  I  know  all  is  not  right  here 
(touching  her  forehead), — I  cannot  go  forth  this 
day  without  thanking  you.  Ellinor,  my  dearest 
friend — my  fondest  sister — my  playmate  in 
gladness — my  comforter  in  grief — my  nurse 
in  sickness; — since  we  were  little  children,  we 
have  talked  together,  and  laughed  together, 
and  wept  together,  and  though  we  knew  all  the 
thoughts  of  each  other,  we  have  never  known 
one  thought  that  we  would  have  concealed 
from  God; — and  now  we  are  going  to  part  !  — 
do  not  stop  me,  it  must  be  so,  I  know  it.  But, 
after  a  little  while  may  you  be  happy  again; 
not  so  buoyant  as  you  have  been — that  can 
never  be,  but  still  happy  !  You  are  formed 
for  love  and  home,  and  for  those  ties  you  once 
thought  would  be  mine.  God  grant  that  / 
may  have  suffered  for  us  both,  and  that  when 
we  meet  hereafter  you  may  tell  me  you  have 
been  happy  here  !  " 

"  But  you,  father,"  added  Madeline,  tearing 
herself  from  the  neck  of  her  weeping  sister,  and 
sinking  on  her  knees  before  Lester,  who  leaned 
against  the  wall  convulsed  with  his  emotions, 
and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands — "  but 
you, — what  can  I  say  \.o  yoiil  You,  who  have 
never, — no,  not  in  my  first  childhood,  said  one 
harsh  word  to  me — who  have  sunk  all  a  father's 
authority  in  a  father's  love, — how  can  I  say  all 
that  I  feel  for  you  ? — the  grateful  overflowing 
(painful,  yet  oh,  how  sweet  !)  remembrances 
which  crowd  around  and  suffocate  me  now? — ■ 
The  time  will  come  when  Ellinor  and  Ellinor's 
children  must  be  all  in  all  to  you — when  of 
your  poor  Madeline  nothing  will  be  left  but  a 
memory;  but  they,  they  will  watch  on  you  and 
tend  you,  and  protect  your  gray  hairs  from 
sorrow,  as  I  might  once  have  hoped  I  also 
was  fated  to  do." 

"  My  child  !  my  child  !  you  break  my 
heart  !  "  faltered  forth  at  last  the  poor  old 
man,  who  till  now  had  in  vain  endeavored  to 
speak. 

"  Give  me  your  blessing,  dear  father,"  said 
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Madeline,  herself  overcome  by  her  feelings: — 
"Put  your  hand  on  my  head  and  bless  me — 
and  say,  that  if  I  have  ever  unconsciously 
given  you  a  moment's  pain,  I  am  forgiven  !  " 

"  Forgiven  !  "  repeated  Lester,  raising  his 
daughter  with  weak  and  trembling  arms  as  his 
tears  fell  fast  upon  her  cheek, — "  Never  did  I 
feel  what  an  angel  had  sat  beside  my  hearth 
till  now  !  But  be  comforted — be  cheered. 
What,  if  heaven  had  reserved  its  crowning 
mercy  till  this  day,  and  Eugene  be  amongst 
us,  free,  acquitted,  triumphant  before  the 
night  !  " 

"  Ha ! "  said  Madeline,  as  if  suddenly 
roused  by  the  thought  into  new  life: — "  ha  ! 
let  us  hasten  to  find  your  words  true.  Yes  ! 
yes  ! — if  it  should  be  so — if  it  should.  And," 
added  she,  in  a  hollow  voice  (the  enthusiasm 
checked),  "if  it  were  not  for  my  dreams,  I 
might  believe  it  would  be  so: — But — come — I 
am  ready  now  !  " 

The  carriage  went  slowly  through  the  crowd 
that  the  fame  of  the  approaching  trial  had 
gathered  along  the  streets,  but  the  blinds  were 
drawn  down,  and  the  father  and  daughter  es- 
caped that  worst  of  tortures,  the  curious  gaze 
of  strangers  on  distress.  Places  had  been 
kept  for  them  in  court,  and  as  they  left  the 
carriage  and  entered  the  fatal  spot,  the  vener- 
able figure  of  Lester,  and  the  trembling  and 
veiled  forms  that  clung  to  him,  arrested  all 
eyes.  They  at  length  gained  their  seats,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  a  bustle  in  the  court 
drew  off  attention  from  them.  A  buzz,  a  mur- 
mur, a  movement,  a  dread  pause  !  Houseman 
was  first  arraigned  on  his  former  indictment, 
acquitted,  and  admitted  evidence  against 
Aram,  who  was  thereupon  arraigned.  The 
prisoner  stood  at  the  bar  !  Madeline  gasped 
for  breath,  and  clung,  with  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion, to  hir  sister's  arm. 

But  presently,  with  a  long  sigh,  she  recov- 
ered her  self-possession,  and  sat  quiet  and 
silent,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Aram's  counte- 
nance: and  the  aspect  of  that  countenance 
was  well  calculated  to  sustain  her  courage, 
and  to  mingle  a  sort  of  exulting  pride 
with  all  the  strained  and  fearful  acuteness 
of  her  sympathy.  Something,  indeed,  of 
what  he  had  suffered  was  visible  in  the  pris- 
oner's features;  the  lines  around  the  mouth, 
in  which  mental  anxiety  generally  the  most 
deeply  writes  its  traces,  were  grown  marked 


and  furrowed;  grey  hairs  were  here  and  there 
scattered  amongst  the  rich  and  long  luxuriance 
of  the  dark  brown  locks,  and  as,  before  his 
imprisonment,  he  had  seemed  considerably 
younger  than  he  was,  so  now  time  had  atoned 
for  its  past  delay,  and  he  might  have  appeared 
to  have  told  more  years  than  had  really  gone 
over  his  head;  but  the  remarkable  light  and 
beauty  of  his  eye  was  undimmed  as  ever,  and 
still  the  broad  expanse  of  his  forehead  retained 
its  unwringled  surface  and  striking  expression 
of  calmness  and  majesty.  High,  self-col- 
lected, serene,  and  undaunted,  he  looked  upon 
the  crowd,  the  scene,  the  judge,  before  and 
around  him;  and,  even  on  those  who  believed 
him  guilty,  that  involuntarily  and  irresistible 
respect  which  moral  firmness  always  produces 
on  the  mind,  forced  an  unwilling  interest  in 
his  fate,  and  even  a  reluctant  hope  of  his 
acquittal. 

Houseman  was  called  upon.  No  one  could 
regard  his  face  without  a  certain  mistrust  and 
inward  shudder.  In  men  prone  to  cruelty,  it 
has  generally  been  remarked,  that  there  is  an 
animal  expression  strongly  prevalent  in  the 
countenance.  The  murderer  and  the  lustful 
man  are  often  alike  in  the  physical  structure. 
The  bull  -throat — the  thick  lips — the  receding 
forehead — the  fierce,  restless  eye,  which  some 
one  or  other  says  reminds  you  of  the  buffalo 
in  the  instant  before  he  becomes  dangerous, 
are  the  outward  tokens  of  the  natural  animal 
unsoftened  —  unenlightened  —  unredeemed  — 
consulting  only  the  immediate  desires  of  his 
nature,  whatever  be  the  passion  (lust  or  re- 
venge) to  which  they  prompt.  And  this  animal 
expression,  the  witness  of  his  character,  was 
especially  stamped  upon  Houseman's  rugged 
and  harsh  features;  rendered,  if  possible,  still 
more  remarkable  at  that  time  by  a  mixture  of 
sullenness  and  timidity.  The  conviction  that 
his  own  life  was  saved,  could  not  prevent  re- 
morse at  his  treachery  in  accusing  his  comrade 
— a  confused  principle  of  honor  of  which  vil- 
lains are  the  most  susceptible  when  every 
other  honest  sentiment  has  deserted  them. 

With  a  low,  choked,  and  sometimes  a  falter- 
ing tone,  Houseman  deposed,  that,  in  the  night 
between  the  7th  and  8th  of  January,  i744-5> 
some  time  before  eleven  o'clock,  he  went  to 
Aram's  house;  that  they  conversed  on  differ- 
ent matters;  that  he  stayed  there  about  an 
hour;  that  some  three  hours  afterwards  he 
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passed,  in  company  with  Clarke,  by  Aram's 
house,  and  Aram  was  outside  the  door,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  return  home;  that  Aram  invited 
them  both  to  come  in;  that  they  did  so;  that 
Clarke,  who  intended  to  leave  the  town  before 
day-break,  in  order,  it  was  acknowledged,  to 
make  secretly  away  with  certain  property  in  his 
possession,  was  about  to  quit  the  house,  when 
Aram  proposed  to  accompany  him  out  of 
the  town;  that  he  (Aram)  and  Houseman  then 
went  forth  with  Clarke;  that  when  they  came 
into  the  field  where  St.  Robert's  Cave  is,  Aram 
and  Clarke  went  into  it,  over  the  hedge, 
and  when  they  came  within  six  or  eight 
yards  of  the  cave,  he  saw  them  quarrelling.; 
that  he  saw  Aram  strike  Clarke  several  times, 
upon  which  Clarke  fell,  and  he  never  saw  him 
rise  again;  that  he  saw  no  instrument  Aram 
had,  and  knew  not  that  he  had  any;  that  upon 
this,  without  any  interposition  or  alarm,  he 
left  them  and  returned  home;  that  the  next 
morning  he  went  to  Aram's  house,  and  asked 
what  business  he  had  with  Clarke  last  night, 
and  what  he  had  done  with  him  ?  Aram  re- 
plied not  to  this  question;  but  threatened  him, 
if  he  spoke  of  his  being  in  Clarke's  company 
that  night;  vowing  revenge,  either  by  himself 
or  some  other  person,  if  he  mentioned  any 
thing  relating  to  the  affair.  This  was  the  sum 
of  Houseman's  evidence. 

A  Mr.  Beckwith  was  next  called,  who  de- 
posed that  Aram's  garden  had  been  searched, 
owing  to  a  vague  suspicion  that  he  might  have 
been  an  accomplice  in  the  frauds  of  Clarke; 
that  some  parts  of  clothing,  and  also  some 
pieces  of  cambric  which  he  had  sold  to  Clarke 
a  little  while  before,  were  found  there. 

The  third  witness  was  the  watchman, 
Thomas  Barnet,  who  deposed,  that  before  mid- 
night (it  might  be  a  little  after  eleven)  he  saw 
a  person  come  out  from  Aram's  house,  who 
had  a  wide  coat  on,  with  the  cape  about  his 
head,  and  seemed  to  shun  him;  whereupon  he 
went  up  to  him,  and  put  by  the  cape  of  his 
great  coat,  and  perceived  it  to  be  Richard 
Houseman.  He  contented  himself  with  wish- 
ing him  good  night. 

The  officers  who  executed  the  warrant  then 
gave  their  evidence  as  to  the  arrest,  and  dwelt 
on  some  expressions  dropped  by  Aram  before 
he  arrived  at  Knaresborough,  which,  however, 
were  felt  to  be  wholly  unimportant. 

After  this  evidence  there  was  a  short  pause: 


— and  then  a  shiver, — that  recoil  and  tremor 
which  men  feel  at  any  exposition  of  the  relics 
of  the  dead, — ran  through  the  court;  for  the 
next  witness  was  mute — it  was  the  skull  of  the 
deceased  !  On  the  left  side  there  was  a  fract- 
ure, that  from  the  nature  of  it  seemed  as  it 
could  only  have  been  made  by  the  stroke  of 
some  blunt  instrument.  The  piece  was 
broken,  and  could  not  be  replaced  but  from 
within. 

The  surgeon,  Mr.  Locock,  who  produced  it, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  such  breach 
could  proceed  from  natural  decay — that  it  was 
not  a  recent  fracture,  by  the  instrument  with 
which  it  was  dug  up,  but  seemed  to  be  of  many 
years'  standing. 

This  made  the  chief  part  of  the  evidence 
against  Aram;  the  minor  points  we  have 
omitted,  and  also  such  as,  like  that  of  Aram's 
hostess,  v/ould  merely  have  repeated  what  the 
reader  knew  before. 

And  now  closed  the  criminatory  evdience — 
and  now  the  prisoner  was  asked,  the  thrilling 
and  awful  quesLion — *  What  he  had  to  say  in 
his  own  behalf  ? '  Till  now,  Aram  had  not 
changed  his  posture  or  his  countenance — his 
dark  aud  piercing  eye  had  for  one  instant 
fixed  on  each  witness  that  appeared  against 
him,  and  then  dropped  its  gaze  upon  the 
ground.  But  at  this  moment,  a  faint  hectic 
flushed  his  cheek,  and  he  seemed  to  gather 
and  knit  himself  up  for  defence.  He  glanced 
round  the  court  as  if  to  see  what  had  been  the 
impression  created  against  him.  His  eye  rested 
on  the  grey  locks  of  Rowland  Lester,  who, 
looking  down,  had  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  But  beside  that  venerable  form  was 
the  still  and  marble  face  of  Madeline;  and 
even  at  that  distance  from  him,  Aram  per- 
ceived how  intent  was  the  hushed  suspense  of 
her  emotions.  But  when  she  caught  his  eye 
— that  eye,  which,  even  at  such  a  moment, 
beamed  unutterable  love,  pity,  regret  for  her 
— a  wild,  a  convulsive  smile  of  encouragement, 
of  anticipated  triumph,  broke  the  repose  of 
her  colorless  features,  and  suddenly  dying 
away,  left  her  lips  apart,  in  that  expression 
which  the  great  masters  of  old,  faithful  to  na- 
ture, give  alike  to  the  struggle  of  hope  and 
the  pause  of  terror. 

My  lord,"  began  Aram,  in  that  remarkable 
defence  still  extant,  and  still  considered  as 
wholly  unequalled  from  the  lips  of  one  defend- 
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ing  his  own  cause; — my  lord,  I  know  not 
whether  it  is  of  right,  or  through  some  indul- 
gence of  your  lordship,  that  I  am  allowed  the 
liberty  at  this  bar,  and  at  this  time,  to  attempt 
a  defence;  incapable  and  uninstructed  as  I 
am  to  speak.  Since,  while  I  see  so  many 
eyes  upon  me,  so  numerous  and  awful  a  con- 
course, fixed  with  attention,  and  filled  with  I 
know  not  what  expectancy,  I  labor,  not  with 
guilt,  my  lord,  but  with  perplexity.  For, 
having  never  seen  a  court  but  this,  being 
wholly  unacquainted  with  law,  the  customs  of 
the  bar,  and  all  judiciary  proceedings,  I  fear  I 
shall  be  so  little  capable  of  speaking  with 
propriety,  that  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  exceed  my  hope,  should  I  be  able  to  speak 
at  all. 

"  I  have  heard,  my  lord,  the  indictment 
read,  wherein  I  find  myself  charged  with  the 
highest  of  human  crimes.  You  will  grant  me, 
then,  your  patience,  if  I,  single  and  unskilful, 
destitute  of  friends,  and  unassisted  by  counsel 
attempt  something,  perhaps,  like  argument  in 
my  defence.  What  I  have  to  say  will  be  but 
short,  and  that  brevity  may  be  the  best  part 
of  it. 

"  My  lord,  the  tenor  of  my  life  contradicts 
this  indictment.  Who  can  look  back  over 
what  is  known  of  my  former  years,  and  charge 
me  with  one  vice — one  offence  ?  No  !  I  con- 
certed not  schemes  of  fraud — projected  no 
violence — injured  no  man's  property  or  person. 
My  days  were  honestly  laborious — my  nights 
intensely  studious.  This  egotism  is  not  pre- 
sumptuous—  is  not  unreasonable.  What  man, 
after  a  temperate  use  of  life,  a  series  of  think- 
ing and  acting  regularly,  without  one  single 
deviation  from  a  sober  and  even  tenor  of  con- 
duct, ever  plunged  into  the  depth  of  crime 
precipitately,  and  at  once  ?  Mankind  are  not 
instantaneously  corrupted.  Villany  is  always 
progressive.  We  decline  from  right — not  sud- 
denly, but  step  after  step.  If  my  life  in  gen- 
eral contradicts  the  indictment,  my  health,  at 
that  time  in  particular,  contradicts  it  more.  A 
little  time  before,  I  had  been  confined  to  my 
bed — I  had  suffered  under  a  long  and  severe 
disorder.  The  distemper  left  me  but  slowly, 
and  in  part.  So  far  from  being  well  at  the 
time  I  am  charged  with  this  fact,  I  never,  to 
this  day,  perfectly  recovered.  Could  a  person 
in  this  condition  execute  violence  against  an- 
other ^ — I,  feeble  and  valetudinary,  with  no 


inducement  to  engage — no  ability  to  accom 
plish — no  weapon  wherewith  to  perpetrate  "such 
a  fact; — without  interest,  without  power,  with- 
out motives,  without  means  ! 

"  My  lord,  Clarke  disappeared;  true:  but  is 
that  a  proof  of  his  death  ?  The  fallibility  of 
all  conclusions  of  such  a  sort,  from  such  a  cir- 
cumstance, is  too  obvious  to  require  instances. 
One  instance  is  before  you:  this  very:  castle 
affords  it. 

"In  June  1757,  William  Thompson,  amidst 
all  the  vigilance  of  this  place,  in  open  day- 
light, and  double^ironed,  made  his  escape; 
notwithstanding  an  immediate  inquiry  set  on 
foot — notwithstanding  all  advertisements,  all 
search,  he  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  since. 
If  this  man  escaped  unseen,  through  ail  these 
difficulties,  how  easy  for  Clarke,  whom  no 
difficulties  opposed  !  Yet  what  would  be 
thought  of  a  prosecution  commenced  against 
any  one  seen  last  with  Thompson  ? 

"  These  bones  are  discovered  !  Where  ? 
Of  all  places  in  the  world,  can  we  think  of 
any  one,  except,  indeed,  the  churchyard,  where 
there  is  so  great  a  certainty  of  finding  human 
bones,  as  a  hermitage  ?  In  time  past,  the 
hermitage  was  a  place,  not  only  of  religious 
retirement,  but  of  burial.  And  it  has  scarce, 
or  never  been  heard  of,  but  that  every  cell  now 
known  contains  or  contained  these  relics  of  hu- 
manity; some  mutilated — some  entire  !  Give 
me  leave  to  remind  your  lordship,  that  here 
sat  SOLITARY  SANCTITY,  and  here  the  hermit 
and  the  anchorite  hoped  that  repose  for  their 
bones  when  dead,  they  here  enjoyed  when  liv- 
ing. I  glance  over  a  few  of  the  many  evi- 
dences that  these  cells  were  used  as  reposito- 
ries of  the  dead,  and  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
many  caves  similar  in  origin  to  St.  Robert's 
in  which  human  bones  have  been  found." 
Here  the  prisoner  instanced,  with  remarkable 
felicity,  several  places,  in  which  bones  had 
been  found,  under  circumstances,  and  in 
spots,  analogous  to  those  in  point.*  And 
the  reader,  who  will  remember  that  it  is  the 
great  principle  of  the  law,  that  no  man  can 
be  condemned  for  murder,  unless  the  remains 
of  the  deceased  be  found,  will  perceive  at  once 
how  important  this  point  was  to  the  prisoner's 
defence.  After  concluding  his  instances  with 
two  facts,  of  skeletons  found  in  fields  in  the 
vicinity  of  knaresbro',  he  burst  forth — 
*  See  his  published  defence. 
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Is,  then,  the  invention  of  those  bones  for- 
gotten or  industriously  concealed,  that  the 
discovery  of  these  in  question  may  appear  the 
more  extraordinary?   Extraordinary — yet  how 
common  an  event  !     Every  place  conceals 
such  remains.    In  fields — in  hills — in  high- 
way sides — on  wastes — on  commons,  lie  fre- 
quent and  unsuspected  bones.    And  mark — no 
example,  perhaps,  occurs  of  more  than  one 
skeleton  being  found  in  one  cell.    Here  you 
find  but  one,  agreeable   to  the  peculiarity 
of  eveiy    known    cell  in  Britain,    Had  two  ^ 
skeletons  been  discovered,  then  alone  might 
the  fact  have  seemed  suspicious  and  uncom- ' 
mon.    What!  Have  we  forgotten  how  difficult,  | 
as  in  the  case  Perkin  Warbec,  and  Lambert  ! 
Symnell,  it  has  been  sometimes  to  identify  the  | 
living;  and  shall  we  now  assign  personality  to 
bones — bones  which  lay  belong  to  either  sex  ? 
How  know  you  that  this  is  even  the  skeleton  of 
a  man  ?    But  another  skeleton  was  discovered 
by  some  laborer  ?     Was  not   that  skeleton 
averred  to  be  Clarke's,  full  as  confidently  as 
this? 

"  My  lord,  my  lord — must  some  of  the  living 
be  made  answerable  for  all  the  bones  that 
earth  has  concealed,  and  chance  exposed  ?  The 
skull  that  has  been  produced,  has  been  declared 
fractured.  But  who  can  surely  tell  whether  it 
was  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  death  ? 
In  May  1732,  the  remains  of  William  Lord 
Archbishop  of  this  province  were  taken  up  by 
permission  in  their  cathedral;  the  bones  of  the 
skull  were  found  broken,  as  these  are:  yet  he 
died  by  no  violence  ! — by  no  blow  that  could 
have  caused  that  fracture.  Let  it  be  consid- 
ered how  easily  the  fracture  on  the  skull  pro- 
duced is  accounted  for.  At  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses,  the  ravages  of  the  times 
affected  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  In 
seach  after  imaginary  treasures,  coffins  were 
broken,  graves  and  vaults  dug  open,  monu- 
ments ransacked,  shrines  demolished;  parlia- 
ment itself  was  called  in  to  restrain  these 
violations.  And  now,  are  the  depredations, 
the  iniquities  of  those  times  to  be  visited  on 
this  ?  But  here,  above  all,  was  a  castle  vigor- 
ously besieged;  every  spot  around  was  the 
scene  of  a  sally,  a  conflict,  a  flight,  a  pursuit. 
Where  the  slaughtered  fell,  there  were  they  | 
buried.  What  place  is  not  burial  earth  in  j 
war  ?  How  many  bones  must  still  remain  in  the  : 
vicinity  of  that  seige,  for  futurity  to  discover  ! 


Can  you,  then,  with  so  many  probable  circum- 
stances, choose  the  one  least  probable  ?  Can 
you  impute  to  the  living  what  zeal  in  its  fury 
may  have  done;  what  nature  may  have  taken 
off  and  piety  interred;  or  what  war  alone  may 
have  destroyed,  alone  deposited  ? 

"  And  now,  glance  over  the  circumstantial 
evidence — how  weak — how  frail  !  I  almost 
scorn  to  allude  to  it,  I  will  not  condescend  to 
dwell  upon  it.  The  witness  of  one  man, — ar- 
raigned himself  !  Is  there  no  chance,  that,  to 
save  his  own  life,  he  might  conspire  against 
mine  ? — no  chance,  that  he  might  have  com- 
mitted this  murder,  //"murder  hath  indeed  been 
done  ?  that  conscience  betrayed  to  his  first 
exclamation  ?  that  craft  suggested  his  throw- 
ing that  guilt  on  me,  to  the  knowledge  of  which 
he  had  unwittingly  confessed  ?  He  declares 
that  he  saw  me  strike  Clarke — that  he  saw  him 
fall;  yet  he  utters  no  cry,  no  reproof.  He 
calls  for  no  aid;  he  returns  quietly  home;  he 
declares  that  he  knows  not  what  became  of 
the  body,  yet  he  tells  where  the  body  is  laid. 
He  declares  that  he  went  straight  home,  and 
alone;  yet  the  woman  with  whom  I  lodged, 
deposes  that  Houseman  and  I  returned  to  my 
house  in  company  together; — what  evidence  is 
this  ?  and  from  whom  does  it  come  ? — ask  your- 
selves. As  for  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?  The  watchman  sees 
Houseman  leave  my  house  at  night.  What 
more  probable — but  what  less  connected  with 
the  murder,  real  or  supposed,  of  Clarke  ? 
Some  pieces  of  clothing  are  found  buried  in 
my  garden;  but  how  can  it  be  shown  that  they 
belonged  to  Clarke  ?  Who  can  swear  to — who 
can  prove  anythmg  so  vague  ?  And  if  found 
there,  even  if  belonging  to  Clarke,  what  proof 
that  they  were  there  deposited  by  me  ?  How 
likely  that  the  real  criminal  may,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  have  preferred  any  spot,  rather  than 
that  round  his  own  home,  to  conceal  the  evi- 
dence of  his  crime  ? 

"  How  impotent  such  evidence  as  this  I  and 
how  poor,  how  precarious,  even  the  strongest 
of  mere  circumstantial  evidence  invariably  is  ! 
Let  it  rise  to  probability,  to  the  strongest 
degree  of  probability;  it  is  but  probability 
still.  Recollect  the  case  of  the  two  Harrisons, 
recorded  by  Dr.  Howell ;  both  suf¥ered  on  cif; 
cumstantial  evidence  on  account  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  man,  who,  like  Clarke,  contracted 
debts,  borrowed  money,  and  went  off  unseen. 
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And  this  man  returned  several  years  after 
their  execution.  Why  remind  you  of  Jacques 
du  Moulin,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  ! 
— why  of  the  unhappy  Coleman,  convicted, 
though  afterwards  found  innocent,  and  whose 
children  perished  for  want,  because  the  world 
believed  the  father  guilty  ?  Why  should  I 
mention  the  perjury  of  Smith,  who,  admitted 
king's  evidence,  screened  himself  by  accusing 
Fainloth  and  Loveday  of  the  murder  of  Dunn  ? 
The  first  was  executed,  the  second  was  about 
to  share  the  same  fate,  when  the  perjury  of 
Smith  was  incontrovertibly  proved. 

"  And  now,  my  lord,  having  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  whole  of  the  charge  is  altogether 
repugnant  to  every  part  of  my  life;  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  my  condition  of  health  about 
that  time;  that  no  rational  inference  of  the 
death  of  a  person  can  be  drawn  from  his  dis- 
appearance; that  hermitages  were  the  constant 
repositories  of  the  bones  of  the  recluse;  that 
the  proofs  of  these  are  well  authenticated; 
that  the  revolution  in  religion,  or  the  fortunes 
of  war,  have  mangled  or  buried  the  dead;  that 
the  strongest  circumstantial  evidence  is  often 
lamentably  fallacious;  that  in  my  case,  that 
evidence,  so  far  from  being  strong,  is  weak, 
disconnected,  contradictory, — what  remains? 
A  conclusion,  perhaps,  no  less  reasonably  than 
impatiently  wished  for.  I,  at  last,  after  nearly 
a  year's  confinement,  equal  to  either  fortune, 
intrust  myself  to  the  candor,  the  justice,  the 
humanity  of  your  lordship,  and  to  yours,  my 
countrymen,  gentlemen  of  the  jury." 

The  prisoner  ceased;  and  the  painful  and 
choking  sensations  of  sympathy,  compassion, 
regret,  admiration,  all  uniting,  all  mellowing 
into  one  fearful  hope  for  his  acquittal,  made 
themselves  felt  through  the  crowded  court. 

In  two  persons  only  an  uneasy  sentiment 
remained — a  sentiment  that  the  prisoner  had 
not  completed  that  which  they  would  have 
asked  from  him.  The  one  was  Lester; — he 
had  expected  a  more  warm,  a  more  earnest, 
though,  perhaps,  a  less  ingenious  and  artful 
defence.  He  had  expected  Aram  to  dwell  far 
more  on  the  improbable  and  contradictory  evi- 
/lence  of  Houseman;  and  above  all,  to  have 
explained  away  all  that  was  still  left  unac- 
counted for  in  his  acquaintance  with  Clarke 
(as  we  will  still  call  the  deceased),  and  the 
allegation  that  he  had  gone  out  with  him  on 
the  fatal  night  of  the  disappearance  of  the  lat- 


ter. At  every  word  of  the  prisoner's  defence, 
he  had  waited  almost  breathlessly,  in  the  hope 
that  the  next  sentence  would  begin  an  explana- 
tion or  a  denial  on  this  point;  and  when  Aram 
ceased,  a  chill,  a  depression,  a  disappointment, 
remained  vaguely  on  his  mind.  Yet  so  lightly 
and  so  haughtily  had  Aram  approached  and 
glanced  over  the  immediate  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  against  him,  that  his  silence  here 
might  have  been  but  the  natural  result  of  a 
disdain,  that  belonged  essentially  to  his  calm 
and  proud  character.  The  other  person  we 
referred  to,  and  whom  his  defence  had  not  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  in  its  truth,  equal  to  an 
admiration  for  its  skill,  was  one  far  more  im- 
portant in  deciding  the  prisoner's  fate — it  was 
the  judge  ! 

But  Madeline — alas  !  alas  !  how  sanguine  is 
a  woman's  heart,  when  the  innocence,  the  fate 
of  the  one  she  loves  is  concerned  ! — a  radiant 
flush  broke  over  a  face  so  colorless  before;  and 
with  a  joyous  look,  a  kindled  eye,  a  lofty  brow, 
she  turned  to  EUinor,  pressed  her  hand  in 
silence,  and  once  more  gave  up  her  whole  soul 
to  the  dread  procedure  of  the  court. 

The  judge  now  began. — It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted,  that  we  have  no  minute  and  detailed 
memorial  of  the  trial,  except  only  the  pris- 
oner's defence.  The  summing  up  of  the  judge 
was  considered  at  that  time  scarcely  less  re- 
markable than  the  speech  of  the  prisoner.  He 
stated  the  evidence  with  peculiar  care  and  at 
great  length  to  the  jury.  He  observed  how 
the  testimony  of  the  other  deponents  con- 
firmed that  of  Houseman;  and  then,  touching 
on  the  contradictory  parts  of  the  latter,  he 
made  them  understand  how  natural,  how  in- 
evitable, was  some  such  contradiction  in  a 
witness  who  had  not  only  to  give  evidence 
against  another,  but  to  refrain  from  criminating 
himself. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  House^ 
man  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime;  and  all 
therefore  that  seemed  improbable  in  his  giving 
no  alarm  when  the  deed  was  done,  etc.,  etc., 
was  easily  rendered  natural  and  reconcilable 
with  the  other  parts  of  his  evidence.  Com- 
menting then  on  the  defence  of  the  prisoner 
(who,  as  if  disdaining  to  rely  on  aught  save  his 
own  genius  or  his  own  innocence,  had  called 
no  witnesses,  as  he  had  employed  no  counsel), 
and  eulogizing  its  eloquence  and  art,  till  he 
destroyed  thtir  effect,  by  guarding  the  jury 
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against  that  impression  which  eloquence  and 
art  produce  in  defiance  of  simple  fact,  he  con- 
tended that  Aram  had  yet  alleged  nothing  to 
invalidate  the  positive  evidence  against  him. 

I  have  often  heard,  from  men  accustomed 
to  courts  of  law,  that  nothing  is  more  marvel- 
lous than  the  sudden  change  in  the  mind  of  a 
jury,  which  the  summing  up  of  the  judge  can 
produce;  and  in  the  present  instance  it  was  like 
magic.  That  fatal  look  of  a  common  intelli- 
gence, of  a  common  assent,  was  exchanged 
among  the  doomers  of  the  prisoner's  life  and 
death  as  the  judge  concluded. 


*  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  * 

They  found  the  prisoner  guilty. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  judge  drew  on  the  black  cap. 
***** 


Aram  received  his  sentence  in  profound 
composure.  Before  he  left  the  bar,  he  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  looked  slowly 
around  the  court  with  that  thrilling  and  almost 
sublime  unmovedness  of  aspect,  which  be- 
longed to  him  alone  of  all  men,  and  which 
was  rendered  yet  more  impressive  by  a  smile 
—  slight  but  eloquent  beyond  all  words — of  a 
soul  collected  in  itself:  no  forced  and  convul- 
sive effort  vainly  masking  the  terror  or  the 
pang;  no  mockery  of  self  that  would  mimic 
contempt  for  others,  but  more  in  majesty  than 
bitterness;  rather  as  daring  fate  than  defying 
the  judgment  of  others;  —  rather  as  if  he 
wrapped  himself  in  the  independence  of  a 
quiet,  than  the  disdain  of  a  despairing  heart  ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DEATH. — THE    PRISON.  AN   INTERVIEW. — 

ITS  RESULT. 

"...    Lay  her  i'  the  earth ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring. 

*  *  *  *  * 

See  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  righting 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep."— ^aw/^-A 

"  Bear  with  me  a  little  longer,"  said  Made- 
line; "I  shall  be  well,  quite  well  presently." 

Ellinor  let  down  the  carriage  window  to  ad- 
mit the  air;  and  she  took  the  occasion  to  tell 


the  coachman  to  drive  faster.  There  was  that 
change  in  Madeline's  voice  which  alarmed  her. 

"  How  noble  was  his  look  !  you  saw  him 
smile  !  "  continued  Madeline,  talking  to  her- 
self: "And  they  will  murder  him  after  all. 
Let  me  see;  this  day  week,  ay,  ere  this  day 
week,  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  Faster;  for  God's  sake,  Ellinor,  tell  them 
to  drive  faster  !  "  cried  Lester,  as  he  felt  the 
form  that  leaaned  on  his  bosom  wax  heavier 
and  heavier.  They  sped  on;  the  house  was  in 
sight;  that  lonely  and  cheerless  house;  not 
their  sweet  home  at  Grassdale,  with  the  ivy 
round  its  porch,  and  the  quiet  church  behind  ! 
The  sun  was  setting  slowly,  and  Ellinor  drew 
the  blind  to  shade  the  glare  from  her  sister's 
eyes. 

Madeline  felt  the  kindness,  and  smiled. 
Ellinor  wiped  her  eyes,  and  tried  to  smile  again. 
The  carriage  stopped,  and  Madeline  was  lifted 
out;  she  stood,  supported  by  her  father  and 
Ellinor,  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold.  She 
looked  on  the  golden  sun  and  the  gentle 
earth,  and  the  little  motes  dancing  in  the 
western  ray — all  was  steeped  in  quiet,  and  full 
of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  pastoral 
life  !  "  No,  no,"  she  muttered,  grasping  her 
father's  hand.  "  How  is  this  ?  this  is  not  his 
hand  !  Ah,  no,  no;  I  am  not  with  him  I 
Father,"  she  added,  in  a  louder  and  deeper 
voice,  rising  from  his  breast,  and  standing- 
alone  and  unaided; — "  father,  bury  this  little 
packet  with  me,  they  are  his  letters;  do  not 
break  the  seal,  and — and  tell  him  that  I  never 
felt  how  deeply  I — loved  him — till  all — the 
world — had — deserted  him  !  " 

She  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  pain,  and  fell  at 
once  to  the  ground;  she  lived  a  few  hours 
longer,  but  never  made  speech  or  sign,  or 
evinced  token  of  life  but  its  breath,  which 
died  at  last  gradually — imperceptibly — away. 

On  the  following  evening  Walter  obtained 
entrance  to  Aram's  cell:  that  morning  the 
prisoner  had  seen  Lester;  that  morning  he 
had  heard  of  Madeline's  death.  He  had  shed 
no  tear;  he  had,  in  the  affecting  language  of 
Scripture,  "  turned  his  face  to  the  wall;  "  none 
had  seen  his  emotions;  yet  Lester  felt  in  that 
bitter  interview  that  his  daughter  was  duly 
mourned. 

Aram  did  not  lift  her  eyes  when  Walter  was 
admitted,  and  the  young  man  stood  almost  at 
his  knee  before  he  perceived  him.    Aram  then 
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looked  up,  and  they  gazed  on  each  other  for  a 
moment,  but  without  speaking,  till  Walter  said 
in  a  hollow  voice, — 

"  Eugene  Aram  !  " 

"Ay  ! " 

"  Madeline  Lester  is  no  more." 
I  have  heard  it  I    I  am  reconciled.  Bet- 
ter now  than  later." 

''Aram  !"  said  Walter,  in  a  tone  trembling 
with  emotion,  and  passionately  clasping  his 
hands,  "  I  entreat,  I  implore  you,  at  this  awful 
time,  if  it  be  within  your  power,  to  lift  from 
my  heart  a  load  that  weighs  it  to  the  dust, 
that,  if  left  there,  will  make  me  through  life  a 
crushed  and  miserable  man: — I  implore  you, 
in  the  name  of  common  humanity,  by  your 
hopes  of  heaven,  to  remove  it  !  The  time  now 
has  irrevocably  passed,  when  your  denial  or 
your  confession  could  alter  your  doom;  your 
days  are  numbered;  there  is  no  hope  of  re- 
prieve: I  implore  you,  then,  if  you  were  led — 
I  will  not  ask  how,  or  wherefore— to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  crime  for  the  charge  of  which 
you  die,  to  say, — to  whisper  to  me  but  one 
word  of  confession,  and  I,  the  sole  child  of  the 
murdered  man,  will  forgive,  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  soul." 

Walter  paused,  unable  to  proceed. 

Aram's  brow  worked;  he  turned  aside;  he 
made  no  answer;  his  head  dropped  on  his 
bosom,  and  his  eyes  were  unmovedly  fixed  on 
the  earth. 

"Reflect,"  continued  Walter,  recovering 
himself, — "reflect !  I  have  been  the  involun- 
tary instrument  in  bringing  you  to  this  awful 
fate, — in  destroying  the  happiness  of  my  own 
house, — in — in — in  breaking  the  heart  of  the 
woman  whom  I  adored  even  as  a  boy.  If  you 
be  innocent,  what  a  dreadful  remembrance  is 
left  to  me  !  Be  merciful,  Aram  !  be  merciful: 
and  if  this  deed  was  done  by  you  hand,  say  to 
me  but  one  word  to  remove  the  terrible  un- 
certainty that  now  harrows  up  my  being.  What 
now  is  earth,  is  man,  is  opinion,  to  you  ?  God 
only  now  can  judge  you.  The  eye  of  God 
reads  your  heart  while  I  speak;  and,  in  the 
awful  hour  when  eternity  opens  to  you,  if  the 
guilt  has  been  indeed  committed,  thmk, — oh, 
think  how  much  lighter  will  be  your  offence 
if,  by  vanquishing  the  stubborn  heart,  you 
can  relieve  a  human  being  from  a  doubt  that 
otherwise  will  make  the  curse— the  horror  of 
an  existence.    Aram,  Aram,  if  the  father's 


death  came  from  you,  shall  the  life  of  the  son 
be  made  a  burthen  to  him  through  you 
also  ?  " 

"  What  would  you  have  of  me  ?  speak  !  " 
said  Aram,  but  without  lifting  his  face  from 
his  breast. 

"  Much  of  your  nature  belies  this  crime. 
You  are  wise,  calm,  beneficent  to  the  distressed. 
Revenge,  passion, — nay,  the  sharp  pangs  of 
hunger  may  have  urged  you  to  one  criminal 
deed:  but  your  soul  is  not  wholly  hardened: 
nay,  I  think  1  can  so  far  trust  you,  that  if  at 
this  dread  moment — the  clay  of  Madeline  Les- 
ter scarce  yet  cold,  woe  busy  and  softening  at 
your  breast,  and  the  son  of  the  murdered  dead 
before  you; — if  at  this  moment  you  can  lay 
your  hand  on  your  heart,  and  say,  'Before 
God,  and  at  peril  of  my  soul,  I  am  innocent  of 
this  deed,'  I  will  depart, — I  will  believe  you, 
and  bear,  as  bear  I  may,  the  reflection,  that  I 
have  been  one  of  the  unconscious  agents  in 
condemning  to  a  fearful  death  an  innocent 
man  !  If  innocent  in  this — how  good,  how 
perfect,  in  all  else  !  But,  if  you  cannot  at  so 
dark  a  crisis  take  that  oath, — then  !  oh  then  ! 
be  just — be  generous,  even  in  guilt,  and  let 
me  not  be  haunted  throughout  life  by  the 
spectre  of  a  ghastly  and  restless  doubt  ! 
Speak !  oh,  speak  !  " 

Well,  well  may  we  judge  how  crushing  must 
have  been  that  doubt  in  the  breast  of  one  nat- 
urally bold  and  fiery,  when  it  thus  humbled 
the  very  son  of  Ithe  murdered  man  to  forget 
wrath  and  vengeance,  and  descend  to  prayer  ! 
But  Walter  had  heard  the  defence  of  Aram; 
he  had  marked  his  mien;  not  once  in  that  trial 
had  he  taken  his  eyes  from  the  prisoner,  and 
he  had  felt,  like  a  bolt  of  ice  through  his  heart, 
that  the  sentence  passed  on  the  accused,  his 
judgment  could  not  have  passed  !  How  dread- 
ful must,  then,  have  been  the  state  of  his  mind 
when,  repairing  to  Lester's  house,  he  found  it 
the  house  of  death — the  pure,  the  beautiful 
spirit  gone — the  father  mourning  for  his  child, 
and  not  to  be  comforted — and  Ellinor? — No  ! 
scenes  like  these,  thoughts  like  these,  pluck 
the  pride  from  a  man's  heart  ! 

"  Walter  Lester  !  "  said  Aram,  after  a  pause; 
but  raising  his  head  with  dignity,  though  on 
the  features  there  was  but  one  expression — 
woe,  unutterable  woe; — "Walter  Lester!  I 
had  thought  to  quit  life  with  my  tale  untold; 
but  you  have  not  appealed  to  me  in  vain  !  I 
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tear  the  self  from  my  heart  I — I  renounce 
the  last  haughty  dream  in  which  I  wrapt 
myself  from  the  ills  around  me.  You  shall 
learn  ail,  and  judge  accordingly.  But  to  your 
ear  the  tale  can  scarce  be  told:  the  son  can- 
not hear  in  silence  that  which,  unless  I  too 
unjustly,  too  wholly  condemn  myself,  I  must 
say  of  the  dead  !  But  time,"  continued  Aram, 
mutteringly,  and  with  his  eyes  on  vacancy, 
*'  time  does  not  press  too  fast.  Better  let  the 
hand  speak  than  the  tongue: — yes;  the  day  of 
execution  is— ay,  ay — two  days  yet  to  it — to- 
morrow ?  no  !  Young  man,"  he  said  abruptly, 
turning  to  Walter,  "  on  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, about  seven  in  the  evening  —  the  eve 
before  that  morn  fated  to  be  my  last — come 
to  me.  At  that  time  I  will  place  in  your  hands 
a  paper  containing  the  whole  history  that  con- 
nects myself  with  your  father.  On  the  word 
of  a  man  on  the  brink  of  another  world,  no 
truth  that  imports  your  interest  therein  shall 
be  omitted.  But  read  it  not  till  I  am  no  more; 
and  when  read,  confide  the  tale  to  none  till 
Lester's  grey  hairs  have  gone  to  the  grave. 
This  swear  !  'tis  an  oath  difficult  perhaps  to 
keep,  but  " 

"As  my  Redeemer  lives,  I  will  swear  to 
both  conditions  I  "  cried  Walter,  with  a  solemn 
fervor.     "  But  tell  me  now,  at  least  " 

"  Ask  me  no  more  I  "  interrupted  Aram,  in 
his  turn.  "  The  time  is  near  when  you  will 
know  all  I  Tarry  that  time,  and  leave  me  I 
Yes,  leave  me  now — at  once— leave  me  I  " 

To  dwell  lingeringly  over  those  passages 
which  excite  pain  without  satisfying  curiosity, 
is  scarcely  the  duty  of  the  drama,  or  of  that 
province  even  nobler  than  the  drama;  for  it 
requires  minuter  care — indulges  in  more  com- 
plete description — yields  to  more  elaborate  in- 
vestigation of  motives — commands  a  greater 
variety  of  chords  in  the  human  heart — to 
which,  with  poor  and  feeble  power  for  so  high, 
yet  so  ill-appreciated  a  task  we  now,  not  ir- 
reverently if  rashly,  aspire  I 

We  glance  not  around  us  at  the  chamber  of 
death — at  the  broken  heart  of  Lester — at  the 
two-fold  agony  of  his  surviving  child — the 
agony  which  mourns  and  yets  seeks  to  con- 
sole another — the  mixed  emotions  of  Walter, 
in  which  an  unsleeping  eagerness  to  learn  the 
fearful  all  formed  the  main  part — the  solitary 
cell  and  solitary  heart  of  the  convicted — we 
glance  not  at  these; — we  pass  at  once  to  the 


'evening  in  which  Aram  again  saw  Walter  Les- 
ter, and  for  the  last  time. 

"  You  are  come,  punctual  to  the  hour," 
said  he,  in  a  low  clear  voice:  "  I  have  not  for- 
gotten my  word;  the  fulfilment  of  that  prom- 
ise has  been  a  victory  over  myself  which  no 
man  can  appreciate:  but  I  owed  it  to  you.  I 
have  discharged  the  debt.  Enough  I — I  have 
done  more  than  I  at  first  purposed.  I  have 
extended  my  narration,  but  superficially  in 
some  parts,  over  my  life:  that  prolixity,  per- 
haps, I  owed  to  myself.  Remember  you7- 
promise:  this  seal  is  not  broken  till  the  pulse 
is  stilled  in  the  hand  which  now  gives  you 
these  papers  I  " 

Walter  renewed  his  oath,  and  Aram,  pausing 
for  a  moment,  continued  in  an  altered  and 
softening  voice, — 

"  Be  kind  to  Lester:  soothe,  console  him; — - 
I  never  by  a  hint  let  him  think  otherwise  of  me 
than  he  does.    For  his  sake  more  than  mine  I 
ask  this.     Venerable,  kind    old    man  !  the 
warmth  of  human  affection  has  rarely  glowed 
for  me.    To  the  few  who  loved  me,  how  deeply 
I  have  repaid  the  love  !    But  these  are  not 
words  to  pass  between  you  and  me.  Fare- 
well !    Yet,  before  we  part,  say  this  much: 
whatever  I  have  revealed  in  this  confession, — 
whatever  has  been  my  wrong  to  you,  or  what- 
ever (a  less  offence)  the  language  I  have  now, 
justifying  myself,  used  to — to  your  father — 
say,  that  you  grant  me  that  pardon  which  one 
!  man  may  grant  another." 
j     "  Fully,  cordially,"  said  Walter. 
!     "  In  the  day  that  for  you  brings  the  death 
'that  to-morrow  awaits  me,"  said  Aram,  in  a 
j  deep  tone,  "  be  that  forgiveness  accorded  to 
yourself !    Farewell.    In  that  untried  variety 
of  being  which  spreads  beyond  us,  who  knows 
but,  that  in  our  several  progress  from  grade  to 
grade,  and  world  to  world,  our  souls,  though 
in  far  distant  ages,  may  meet  again  ! — one  dim 
and  shadowy  memory  of  this  hour  the  link 
between  us:  farewell — farewell  !" 

For  the  reader's  interest  we  think  it  better 
I  (and  certainly  it  is  more  immediately  in  the 
,  due  course  of  narrative,  if  not  of  actual  events) 
I  to  lay  at  once  before  him  the  confession  that 
'  Aram  placed  in  Walter's  hands,  without  wait- 
ing till  that  time  when  Walter  himself  broke 
the  seal  of  a  confession, — not  of  deeds  alone, 
but  of  thoughts  how  wild  and  entangled — of 
feelings  how  strange  and  dark — of  a  starred 
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soul  that  had  wandered  from  how  proud  an 
orbit,  to  what  perturbed  and  unholy  regions  of 
night  and  chaos  !  For  me,  I  have  not  sought 
to  derive  the  reader's  interest  from  the  vulgar 
sources  that  such  a  tale  might  have  afforded; 
I  have  suffered  him  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  pierce  into  Aram's  secret;  and  I  have 
prepared  him  for  that  guilt,  with  which  other 
narrators  of  this  story  might  have  only  sought 
to  surprise. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  confession;  and  the  fate. 

"  In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire 

With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid: 
And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief, 
Tell  them  the  lamentable  fall  ®f  me." — Richard  II. 

*'I  WAS  born  at  Ramsgill,  a  little  village  in 
Netherdale.  My  family  had  originally  been 
of  some  rank;  they  were  formerly  lords  of  the 
town  of  Aram,  on  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Tees.  But  time  had  humbled  these  preten- 
sions to  consideration;  though  they  were  still 
fondly  cherished  by  the  inheritors  of  an 
ancient  name,  and  idle  but  haughty  recollec- 
tions. My  father  resided  on  a  small  farm,  and 
was  especially  skilful  in  horticulture,  a  taste  I 
derived  from  him.  When  I  was  about  thirteen, 
the  deep  and  intense  passion  that  has  made  the 
demon  of  my  life,  first  stirred  palpably  within 
me.  I  had  always  been,  from  my  cradle,  of  a 
solitary  disposition,  and  inclined  to  revery  and 
musing;  these  traits  of  character  heralded  the 
love  that  now  seized  me — the  love  of  knowl- 
edge. Opportunity  or  accident  first  directed 
my  attention  to  the  abstruser  sciences.  I 
poured  my  soul  over  that  noble  study,  which 
is  the  best  foundation  of  all  true  discovery; 
and  the  success  I  met  with  soon  turned  my 
pursuits  into  more  alluring  channels.  History, 
poetry, — the  mastery  of  the  past,  and  the 
spell  that  admits  us  into  the  visionary  world, 
took  the  place  which  lines  and  numbers  had 
done  before.  I  became  gradually  more  and 
more  rapt  and  solitary  in  my  habits;  knowledge 
assumed  a  yet  more  lovely  and  bewitching 
character,  and  every  day  the  passion  to  attain  it 
increased  upon  me;  I  do  not, — I  have  not  now 
the  heart  to  do  it — enlarge  upon  what  I  ac- 


quired without  assistance,  and  with  labor 
sweet  in  proportion  to  its  intensity.*  The  world, 
the  creation,  all  things  that  lived,  moved,  and 
were,  became  to  me  objects  contributing  to 
one  passionate,  and  I  fancied,  one  exalted  end. 
I  suffered  the  lowlier  pleasures  of  life,  and  the 
charms  of  its  more  common  ties,  to  glide  away 
from  me  untasted  and  unfelt.  As  you  read, 
in  the  East,  of  men  remaining  motionless  for 
days  together,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  heavens,  my  mind,  absorbed  in  ■  the  con- 
templation of  the  things  above  its  reach,  had 
no  sight  of  what  passed  around.  My  parents 
died,  and  I  was  an  orphan.  I  had  no  home, 
and  no  wealth;  but  wherever  the  field  con- 
tained a  flower,  or  the  heavens  a  star,  there 
was  matter  of  thought,  and  food  for  delight, 
to  me.  I  wandered  alone  for  months  to- 
gether, seldom  sleeping  but  in  the  open  air, 
and  shunning  the  human  form  as  that  part 
of  God's  works  from  which  I  could  learn  the 
least. 

"  I  came  to  Knaresbro':  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  a  facility  in  acquiring  books  from  a 
neighboring  library  that  was  open  to  me,  made 
me  resolve  to  settle  there.  And  now,  new  de- 
sires opened  upon  me  with  new  stores:  I  be- 
came haunted  with  the  ambition  to  enlighten 
and  instruct  my  race.  At  first,  I  had  loved 
knowledge  solely  for  itself:  I  now  saw  afar  an 
object  grander  than  knowledge.  To  what  end, 
said  I,  are  these  labors  ?  Why  do  I  feed  a 
lamp  which  consumes  itself  in  a  desert  place  ? 
Why  do  I  heap  up  riches,  without  asking  who 
shall  gather  them  ?  I  was  restless  and  discon- 
tented. What  could  I  do  ?  I  was  friendless; 
I  was  strange  to  my  kind;  I  saw  my  desires 
checked  when  their  aim  was  at  the  highest: 
all  that  was  aspiring  in  my  hopes,  and  ardent 
in  my  nature  was  cramped  and  chilled.  I  ex- 
hausted the  learning  within  my  reach.  Where, 
with  my  appetite  excited,  not  slaked,  was  I, 
destitute  and  penniless,  to  search  for  more  ? 
My  abilities,  by  bowing  them  to  the  lowliest 
tasks,  but  kept  me  from  famine:— was  this  to 
be  my  lot  for  ever  ?  " 

"And  all  the  while  I  was  thus  grinding  down 
my  soul  in  order  to  satisfy  the  vile  physical 


*  We  learn  from  a  letter  of  Eugene  Aram's,  now  ex- 
tant, that  his  method  of  acquiring  the  learned  lan- 
guages was  to  linger  over  five  lines  at  a  time,  and  never 
to  quit  a  passage  till  he  thought  he  had  comprehended 
its  meanmg. 
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wants,  what  golden  hours,  what  glorious  ad- 
vantages, what  openings  into  new  heavens  of 
science,  what  chances  of  illuminating  mankind 
were  for  ever  lost  to  me  !  Sometimes,  when 
the  young,  to  whom  I  taught  some  homely  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  came  around  me;  when 
they  looked  me  in  the  face  with  their  laughing- 
eyes;  when,  for  they  all  loved  me,  they  told 
me  their  little  pleasures  and  their  petty  sor- 
rows, I  have  wished  that  I  could  have  gone 
back  again  into  childhood,  and,  becoming 
as  one  of  them,  enter  into  that  heaven  of 
quiet  which  was  denied  me  now.  Yet  it 
was  more  often  with  an  indignant  than  a 
sorrowful  spirit  that  I  looked  upon  ray  lot. 
For,  there,  lay  my  life  imprisoned  in  penury 
as  in  the  walls  of  a  gaol — Heaven  smiled  and 
earth  blossomed  around,  but  how  scale  the 
stern  barriers  ? — how  steal  through  the  inexor- 
able gate  ?  True,  that  by  bodily  labor  I  could 
give  food  to  the  body — to  starve  by  such  labor 
the  craving  wants  of  the  mind.  Beg  I  could 
not.  When  ever  lived  the  real  student,  the 
true  minister  and  priest  of  Knowledge, 
who  was  not  filled  with  the  lofty  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  his  calling  ?  Was  I  to  show  the 
sores  of  my  pride,  and  strip  my  heart  from  its 
clothing,  and  ask  the  dull  fools  of  wealth  not 
to  let  a  scholar  starve  ?  No  ! — he  whom  the 
vilest  poverty  ever  stooped  to  this,  may  be 
the  quack,  but  never  the  true  disciple,  of 
Learning.  AVhat  did  I  then  ?  I  devoted  the 
meanest  part  of  my  knowledge  to  the  procur- 
ing the  bare  means  of  life,  and  the  knowledge 
that  pierced  to  the  depths  of  earth,  and  num- 
bered the  stars  of  heaven — why,  that  was  val- 
ueless in  the  market  ! 

"In  Knarsbro',  at  this  time,  T  met  a  distant 
relation,  Richard  Houseman.  Sometimes  in 
our  walks  we  encountered  each  other;  for  he 
sought  me,  and  I  could  not  always  avoid  him. 
He  was  a  man  like  myself,  born  to  poverty, 
yet  he  had  always  enjoyed  what  to  him 
was  wealth.  This  seemed  a  mystery  to  me; 
and  when  we  met,  we  sometimes  conversed 
upon  it.  '  You  are  poor,  with  all  your  wis- 
dom,' said  he.  '  I  know  nothing;  but  I  am 
never  poor.  Why  is  this  ?  The  world  is  my 
treasury. — I  live  upon  my  kind. — Society  is 
my  foe. — Laws  order  me  to  starve;  but  self- 
preservation  is  an  instinct  more  sacred  than 
society,  and  more  imperious  than  laws.* 

"  The  audacity  of  his  discourse  revolted  me. 


At  first  I  turned  away  in  disgust; — then  I 
stood  and  heard — to  ponder  and  inquire. 
Nothing  so  tasks  the  man  of  books  as  his  first 
blundering  guess  at  the  problems  of  a  guilty 
heart  !— Houseman  had  been  a  soldier;  he  had 
seen  the  greatest  part  of  Europe;  he  possessed 
a  strong  shrewd  sense;  he  was  a  villian; — but  a 
villian  bold,  adroit,  and  not  then  thoroughly 
unredeemed.  Trouble  seized  me  as  I  heard 
him,  and  the  shadow  of  his  life  stretched 
farther  and  darker  over  the  wilderness  of 
mine.  When  Houseman  asked  me,  '  What 
law  befriended  the  man  without  money  ? — to 
what  end  I  had  cultivated  my  mind  ? — or  what 
good  the  voice  of  knowledge  could  effect  while 
Poverty  forbade  it  to  be  heard  ? '  the  answer 
died  upon  my  lips.  Then  I  sought  to  escape 
from  these  terrible  doubts.  I  plunged  again 
into  my  books.  I  called  upon  my  intellect  to 
defend, — and  my  intellect  betrayed  me.  For 
suddenly  as  I  pored  over  my  scanty,  books,  a 
gigantic  discovery  in  science  gleamed  across 
me.  I  saw  the  means  of  effecting  a  vast  benefit 
to  truth  and  to  man — of  adding  a  new  conquest 
to  that  only  empire  which  no  fate  can  over- 
throw, and  no  time  wear  away.  And  in  this 
discovery  I  was  stopped  by  the  total  inad- 
equacy of  my  means.  The  books  and  imple- 
ments I  required  were  not  within  my  reach 
— a  handful  of  gold  would  buy  them — I  had 
not  wherewithal  to  buy  bread  for  the  morrow's 
meal  ?  In  my  solitude  and  misery  this  dis- 
covery haunted  me  like  a  visible  form — it 
smiled  upon  me — a  fiend  that  took  the  aspect 
of  beauty — it  wooed  me  to  its  charms  th^it  it 
might  lure  my  soul  into  its  fangs.  I  heard  it 
murmur.  "  One  bold  deed  and  I  am  thine  ! 
Wilt  thou  lie  down  in  the  ditch  and  die  the 
dog's  death,  or  hazard  thy  life  for  means  that 
may  serve  and  illumine  the  world  ?  Shrinkest 
thou  from  men's  laws,  though  the  laws  bid 
thee  rot  on  their  outskirts  ?  Is  it  not  for  the 
service  of  man  that  thou  shouldst  for  once 
break  the  law  on  behalf  of  that  knowledge 
from  which  all  laws  take  their  source  ?  If 
thou  wrongest  the  one,  thou  shalt  repay  it 
in  boons  to  the  million.  For  the  ill  of  an 
hour  thou  shalt  give  a  blessing  to  ages  !  '  So 
spoke  to  me  the  tempter.  And  one  day, 
when  the  tempter  spoke  loudest,  Houseman 
I  met  me,  accompanied  by  a  stranger  who 
i  had  just  visited  our  town,  for  what  purpose 
jyou   know  already.     His   name  —  supposed 
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name — was  Clarke.  Man,  I  am  about  to  speak 
plainly  of  that  stranger — his  character  and 
his  fate.  And  yet — yet  you  are  his  son  ! 
I  would  fain  soften  the  coloring;  but  I  speak 
truth  of  myself,  and  I  must  not,  unless  I 
would  blacken  my  name  yet  deeper  than 
it  deserves,  varnish  truth  when  I  speak  of 
others.  Houseman  joined,  and  presented  to 
me  this  person.  From  the  first  I  felt  a  dis- 
like of  the  stranger,  which  indeed  it  was 
easy  to  account  for.  He  was  of  a  careless 
and  somewhat  insolent  manner.  His  counte- 
nance was  impressed  with  the  lines  and  charac- 
ter of  a  thousand  vices:  you  read  in  the  brow 
and  eye  the  history  of  a  sordid  yet  reckless 
]ife.  His  conversation  was  repellent  to  me  be- 
yond expression.  He  uttered  the  meanest 
sentiments,  and  he  chuckled  over  them  as  the 
maxims  of  a  superior  sagacity;  he  avowed  him- 
self a  knave  upon  system,  and  upon  the  lowest 
scale.  To  over-reach,  to  deceive,  to  elude,  to 
shuffle,  to  fawn  and  to  lie,  were  the  arts  to 
which  he  confessed  with  so  naked  and  cold  a 
grossness,  that  one  perceived  that  in  the  long 
habits  of  debasement  he  was  unconscious  of 
what  was  not  debased.  Houseman  seemed  to 
draw  him  out:  Clarke  told  us  anecdotes  of  his 
rascality,  and  the  distresses  to  which  it  had 
brought  him;  and  he  finished  by  saying:  'Yet 
you  see  me  now  almost  rich,  and  wholly  content- 
ed. 1  have  always  been  the  luckiest  of  human 
i)eings:  no  matter  what  ill  chances  to-day, 
good  turns  up  to-morrow.  I  confess  that  I 
bring  on  myself  the  ill,  and  Providence  sends 
me  the  good.'  We  met  accidentally  more 
than  once,  and  his  conversation  was  always  of 
the  same  strain — his  luck  and  his  rascality:  he 
had  no  other  theme,  and  no  other  boast.  And 
did  not  this  aid  the  voice  of  the  tempter  ? 
Was  it  not  an  ordination  that  called  upon  men 
to  take  fortune  in  their  own  hands,  when  Fate 
lavished  her  rewards  on  this  low  and  creeping 
thing,  that  could  only  enter  even  Vice  by  its 
sewers  and  alleys  ?  Was  it  worth  while  to  be 
virtuous,  and  look  on,  while  the  bad  seized 
upon  the  feast  of  life  ?  This  man  was  but 
moved  by  the  basest  passions,  the  pettiest 
desires:  he  gratified  them,  and  Fate  smiled 
upon  his  daring.  I,  who  had  shut  out  from 
my  heart  the  poor  temptations  of  sense — I, 
who  fed  only  the  most  glorious  visions,  the 
most  august  desires — I,  denied  myself  their 
fruition,  trembling  and    spell-bound  in  the  [ 


cerements  of  human  laws,  without  hope,  with- 
out reward — losing  the  very  powers  of  virtue 
because  I  would  not  stray  into  crime  ! 

"  These  thoughts  fell  on  me  darkly  and  rap- 
idly; but  they  led  as  yet  to  no  result.  I  saw 
nothing  beyond  them.  I  suffered  my  indigna- 
tion to  gnaw  my  heart;  and  preserved  the  same 
calm  and  serene  demeanor  which  had  grown 
with  my  growth  of  mind.  Strange  that  while 
I  upbraided  Fate,  I  did  not  cease  to  love  man- 
kind. I  coveted — what  ?  the  power  to  serve 
them.  I  had  been  kind  and  loving  to  all 
things  from  a  boy;  there  was  not  a  dumb  ani- 
mal that  would  not  single  me  from  a  crowd  as 
its  protector,*  and  yet  I  was  doomed — but  I 
must  not  forstall  the  dread  catastrophe  of  my 
life.  In  returning,  at  night,  to  my  own  home, 
from  my  long  and  solitary  walks,  I  often 
passed  the  house  in  which  Clarke  lodged;  and 
sometimes  I  met  him  reeling  by  the  door,  in- 
sulting all  who  passed;  and  yet  their  resent- 
ment was  absorbed  in  their  disgust.  '  And 
this  loathsome  and  grovelling  thing,'  said  I,  inly 
'  squanders  on  low  excesses,  wastes  upon  out- 
rages to  society,  that  with  which  I  could 
make  my  soul  as  a  burning  lamp,  that  should 
shed  a  light  over  the  world  !  ' 

"  There  was  that  in  the  man's  vices  which 
revolted  me  far  more  than  the  villany  of 
Houseman,  The  latter  had  possessed  few 
advantages  of  education;  he  descended  to  no 
minutiae  of  sin;  he  was  a  plain,  blunt,  coarse 
wretch,  and  his  sense  threw  something  respect- 
able around  his  vices.  But  in  Clarke  you  saw 
the  traces  of  happier  opportunities;  of  better 
education;  it  was  in  him  not  the  coarseness  of 
manner  that  displeased,  it  was  the  lowness  of 
sentiment  that  sickened  me.  Had  Houseman 
money  in  his  purse,  he  would  have  paid  a  debt 
and  relieved  a  friend  from  mere  indifference; 
not  so  the  other.  Had  Clarke  been  overflow- 
ing with  wealth,  he  would  have  slipped  from  a 
creditor  and  duped  a  friend;  there  was  a  pitiful 

*  All  the  authentic  anecdotes  of  Aram  corroborate 
the  fact  of  his  natural  gentleness  to  all  things.  A 
clergyman  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Hinton)  said  that  he  used 
frequently  to  observe  Aram,  when  walking  in  the 
garden,  stoop  down  to  remove  a  snail  or  worm  from 
the  path,  to  prevent  its  being  destroyed.  Mr.  Hinton 
ingeniously  conjectured  that  Aram  wished  to  atone  for 
his  crime  by  showing  mercy  to  every  animal  and  in- 
sect; but  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  several  anecdotes  to 
show  that  he  was  equally  humane  before  the  crime  was 
committed.  Such  are  the  strange  contradictions  of  the 
human  heart. 
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cunning  in  his  nature,  which  made  him  regard 
the  lowest  meanness  as  the  subtlest  wit.  His 
mind,  too,  was  not  only  degraded,  but  broken 
by  his  habits  of  life;  he  had  the  laugh  of  the 
idiot  at  his  own  debasement.  Houseman  was 
young;  he  might  amend;  but  Clarke  had  grey 
hairs  and  dim  eyes;  was  old  in  constitution,  if 
not  years;  and  every  thing  in  him  was  hope- 
less and  confirmed:  the  leprosy  was  in  the 
system.  Time,  in  this,-  has  made  Houseman 
what  Clarke  was  then. 

"  One  day,  in  passing  through  the  street, 
though  it  was  broad  noon,  I  encountered 
Clarke  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  talking 
to  a  crowd  he  had  collected  around  him.  I 
sought  to  pass  in  an  opposite  direction;  he 
could  not  sufTer  me;  he,  whom  I  sickened  to 
touch,  to  see,  threw  himself  in  my  way,  and 
affected  gibe  and  insult,  nay,  even  threat. 
But  when  he  came  near,  he  shrank  before  the 
mere  glance  of  my  eye,  and  I  passed  on,  un- 
heeding him.  The  insult  galled  me;  he  had 
taunted  my  poverty — poverty  was  a  favorite 
jest  with  him;  it  galled  me:  anger?  revenge? 
no  !  those  passions  I  had  never  felt  for  any 
man.  I  could  not  rouse  them  for  the  first 
time  at  such  a  cause;  yet  I  was  lowered  in  my 
own  eyes,  I  was  stung.  Poverty  !  he  taunt 
me !  I  wandered  from  the  town,  and  paused 
by  the  winding  and  shagged  banks  of  the 
river.  It  was  a  gloomy  winter's  day,  the 
waters  rolled  on  black  and  sullen,  and  the  dry 
leaves  rustled  desolately  beneath  my  feet. 
Who  shall  tell  us  that  outw^ard  nature  has  no 
effect  upon  our  mood  ?  x^ll  around  seemed  to 
frown  upon  my  lot.  I  read  in  the  face  of 
heaven  and  earth  a  confirmation  of  the  curse 
which  man  hath  set  upon  poverty.  I  leaned 
against  a  tree  that  overhung  the  waters,  and 
suffered  my  thoughts  to  glide  on  in  the  bitter 
silence  of  their  course.  I  heard  my  name 
uttered — I  felt  a  hand  on  my  arm,  I  turned, 
and  Houseman  was  by  my  side. 

"'What!  moralizing?'  said  he,  with  his 
rude  smile. 

'*  I  did  not  answer  him. 

"  '  Look,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  waters, 
'where  yonder  fish  lies  waiting  his  prey, — 
that  prey  his  kind.  Come,  you  have  read  Na- 
ture, is  it  not  so  universally  ?' 

"  Still  I  did  not  answer  him. 

"  '  They  who  do  not  as  the  rest,'  he  renewed, 
'fulfil  not  the  object  of  their  existence;  they 


seek  to  be  wiser  than  their  tribe,  and  are  fools 
for  their  pains.  Is  it  not  so  ?  I  am  a  plain 
man,  and  would  learn.' 

"  Still  I  did  not  answer  him. 

"'You  are  silent,'  said  he:  'do  I  offend 
you  ? ' 

'"  No  !  ' 

"  '  Now,  then,'  he  continued,  '  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  we,  so  different  in  mind,  are  at  this 
moment  alike  in  fortunes.  I  have  not  a  guinea 
in  the  wide  world;  you,  perhaps,  are  equally 
destitute.  But  mark  the  difference.  I,  the 
ignorant  man,  ere  three  days  have  passed, 
will  have  filled  my  purse;  you,  the  wise  man, 
will  be  still  as  poor.  Come,  cast  away  your 
wisdom,  and  do  as  I  do.' 

"  '  How  ? ' 

"  '  Take  from  the  superfluities  of  others  what 
your  necessities  crave.  My  horse,  my  pistol, 
a  ready  hand,  a  stout  heart,  these  are  to  me 
what  coffers  are  to  others.  There  is  the  chance 
of  detection  and  of  death;  I  allow  it;  but  is 
not  this  chance  better  than  some  certainties  ? ' 

"  The  tempter  with  the  glorious  face  and  the 
demon  fangs  rose  again  before  me — and  spoke 
in  the  Robber's  voice. 

"  '  Will  you  share  the  danger  and  the  booty  ? ' 
renewed  Houseman,  in  a  low  voice. 

"'Speak  out,'  said  1;  'explain  your  pur- 
pose ! ' 

"  Houseman's  looks  brightened. 

"'Listen!'  said  he;  'Clarke,  despite  his 
present  wealth  law^fuly  gained,  is  about  to  pur- 
loin more;  he  has  converted  his  legacy  into 
jewels;  he  has  borrowed  other  jewels  on  false 
pretences;  he  intends  to  make  these  also  his 
own,  and  to  leave  the  town  in  the  dead  of  night; 
he  has  confided  to  me  his  purpose,  and  asked 
my  aid.  He  and  I,  be  it  known  to  you,  were 
friends  of  old;  we  have  shared  together  other 
dangers  and  other  spoils.  Now  do  you  guess 
my  meaning  ?  Let  us  ease  him  of  his  bur- 
den !  I  offer  to  you  the  half;  share  the  en- 
terprise and  its  fruits.' 

"  I  rose,  I  walked  aw^ay,  I  pressed  my  hands 
on  my  heart.  Houseman  saw  the  conflict;  he 
followed  me;  he  named  the  value  of  the  prize 
he  proposed  to  gain,  that  which  he  called  my 
share  placed  all  my  wishes  within  my  reach  ! 
— Leisure,  independence, — knowledge.  The 
sublime  Discovery — the  possession  of  the 
glorious  Fiend.  All,  all  within  my  grasp — 
and  by  a  single  deed — no  frauds  oft  repeated 
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— no  sins  long  continued— a  single  deed  !  I 
breathed  heavily — but  the  weight  still  lay  upon 
my  heart.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  shuddered — 
the  mortal  shuddered,  but  still  the  demon 
smiled, 

"  '  Give  me  your  hand,'  said  Houseman. 
'  No,  no,'  I  said,    breaking   away  from 
him.    'I    must    pause — I  must  consider — I 
do  not  yet  refuse,  but  I  will  not  now  decide.' 

"Houseman  pressed,  but  I  persevered  in 
my  determination; — he  would  have  threatened 
me,  but  my  nature  was  haughtier  than  his 
and  I  subdued  him.  It  was  agreed  that  he 
should  seek  me  that  night  and  learn  my  choice 
— the  next  night  was  the  one  on  which  the 
robbery  was  to  be  committed.  We  parted — I 
returned  an  altered  man  to  my  home.  Fate 
had  woven  her  mesh  around  me — a  new  inci- 
dent had  occurred  which  strengthened  the  web: 
there  was  a  poor  girl  whom  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  my  walks.  She  supported  her 
family  by  her  dexterity  in  making  lace, — a 
quiet,  patient-looking,  gentle  creature.  Clarke 
had,  a  few  days  since,  under  pretence  of  pur- 
chasing lace,  decoyed  her  to  his  house  (when 
all  but  himself  were  from  home),  where  he 
used  the  most  brutal  violence  towards  her. 
The  extreme  poverty  of  the  parents  had  en- 
abled him  easily  to  persuade  them  to  hush  up 
the  matter,  but  something  of  the  story  got 
abroad;  the  poor  girl  was  marked  out  for  that 
gossip  and  scandal  which  among  the  very  low- 
est classes  are  as  coarse  in  the  expression  as 
malignant  in  the  sentiment;  and  in  the  parox- 
ysm of  shame  and  despair,  the  unfortunate 
girl  had  that  day  destroyed  herself.  This  mel- 
ancholy event  wrung  forth  from  the  parents 
the  real  story:  the  event  and  the  story  reached 
my  ears  in  the  very  hour  in  which  my  mind 
was  wavering  to  and  fro.  *  And  it  is  to  such 
uses,'  said  the  Tempter,  '  that  this  man  puts 
his  gold  !  " 

Houseman  came,  punctual  to  our  dark 
appointment.  I  gave  him  my  hand  in 
silence.  The  tragic  end  of  his  victim,  and 
the  indignation  it  caused,  made  Clarke  yet 
more  eager  to  leave  the  town.  He  had  settled 
with  Houseman  that  he  would  abscond 
that  very  night,  not  wait  for  the  next,  as  at 
first  he  had  intended.  His  jewels  and  prop- 
erty were  put  in  a  small  compass.  He  had 
arranged  that  he  would,  towards  midnight  or 
later,  quit  his  lodging;  and  about  a  mile  from 


the  town.  Houseman  had  engaged  to  have  a 
chaise  in  readiness.  For  this  service  Clarke 
had  promisd  Houseman  a  reward,  with  which 
the  latter  appeared  contented.  It  was  agreed 
that  I  should  meet  Houseman  and  Clarke  at 
a  certain  spot  in  their  way  from  the  town. 
Houseman  appeared  at  first  fearful,  lest  I 
should  relent  and  waver  in  my  purpose.  It  is 
never  so  with  men  whose  thoughts  are  deep 
and  strong.  To  resolve  was  the  arduous  step 
— once  resolved,  and  I  cast  not  a  look  behind. 
Houseman  left  me  for  the  present.  I  could 
not  rest  in  my  chamber.  I  went  forth  and 
walked  about  the  town:  the  night  deepened — 
I  saw  the  lights  in  each  house  withdrawn,  one 
by  one,  and  at  length  all  was  hushed: — Silence 
and  Sleep  kept  court  over  the  abodes  of  men. 
Nature  never  seemed  to  me  to  make  so  dread 
a  pause. 

"  The  moon  came  out,  but  with  a  pale  and 
sickly  countenance.  It  was  winter;  the  snow, 
which  had  been  falling  towards  eve,  lay  deep 
upon  the  ground;  and  the  frost  seemed  to 
lock  the  universal  nature  into  the  same  dread 
tranquility  which  had  taken  possession  of  my 
soul. 

"  Houseman  was  to  have  come  to  me  at 
midnight,  just  before  Clarke  left  his  house, 
but  it  was  nearly  two  hours  after  that  time  ere 
he  arrived.  I  was  then  walking  to  and  fro 
before  my  own  door;  I  saw  that  he  was  not 
alone,  but  with  Clarke.  *  Ha  ! '  said  he,  '  this 
is  fortunate;  I  see  you  are  just  going  home. 
You  were  engaged,  I  recollect,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  and  have,  I  suppose,  just 
returned.  Will  you  admit  Mr.  Clarke  and 
myself  for  a  short  time  ? — for  to  tell  you  the 
truth,'  said  he,  in  a  lower  voice — 'the  watch- 
man is  about,  and  we  must  not  be  seen  by 
him  !  I  have  told  Clarke  that  he  may  trust 
you, — we  are  relatives  ! ' 

"  Clarke,  who  seemed  strangely  credulous 
and  indifferent,  considering  the  character  of 
his  associate, — but  those  whom  Fate  destroys 
she  first  blinds, — made  the  same  request  in  a 
careless  tone,  assigning  the  same  cause.  Un- 
willingly, I  opened  the  door  and  admitted  them. 
We  went  up  to  my  chamber.  Clarke  spoke 
with  the  utmost  unconcern  of  the  fraud  he 
purposed,  and  with  a  heartlessness  that  made 
my  veins  boil,  of  the  poor  wretch  his  brutality 
had  destroyed.  They  stayed  for  nearly  an 
hour,  for  the  watchman  remained  some  time 
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in  that  beat — and  then  Houseman  asked  me 
to  accompany  them  a  little  way  out  of  the 
covvn.  Clarke  seconded  the  request.  We 
walked  forth:  the  rest — why  need  I  tell  ? — I 
cannot — O  God,  I  cannot  !  Houseman  lied 
in  the  court.  I  did  not  strike  the  blow — I 
never  designed  a  murder.  Crime  enough  in  a 
robber's  deed  !  He  fell — he  grasped  my  hand, 
raised  not  to  strike  but  to  shield  him  !  Never 
more  has  the  right  hand  cursed  by  that  dying 
clasp  been  given  in  pledge  of  human  faith  and 
friendship.  But  the  deed  was  done,  and  the 
robber's  comrade,  in  the  eyes  of  man  and  law, 
was  the  murderer's  accomplice. 

"Houseman  divided  the  booty:  my  share 
he  buried  in  the  earth,  leaving  me  to  withdraw 
it  when  I  chose.  There,  perhaps,  it  lies  still. 
I  never  touched  what  I  had  murdered  my  cnvn 
life  to  gain.  His  share,  by  the  aid  of  a  gipsy 
hag  with  whom  he  had  dealings.  Houseman 
removed  to  London.  And  now,  mark  what 
poor  strugglers  we  are  in  the  eternal  web  of 
destiny  !  Three  days  after  that  deed,  a  rela- 
tion who  neglected  me  in  life,  died,  and  left 
me  wealth  ! — wealth  at  least  to  me  I — Wealth, 

greater  than  that  for  which  I  had  ! 

The  news  fell  on  me  as  a  thunderbolt  !  Had 
I  waited  but  three  little  days  !  Just  Heavens  ! 
when  they  told  me,  I  thought  I  heard  the 
devils  laugh  out  at  the  fool  who  had  boasted 
wisdom  !  Had  I  waited  but  three  days,  three 
little  days  ! — Had  but  a  dream  been  sent  me, 
had  but  my  heart  cried  within  we, — '  Thou  hast 
suffered  long,  tarry  yet  ! '  *  No,  it  was  for 
this,  for  the  guilt  and  its  penance,  for  the 


*  Aram  has  hitherto  been  suffered  to  tell  his  own  tale 
without  comment  or  interruption.  The  chain  of  rea- 
sonings, the  metaphysical  labyrinth  of  defence  and  mo- 
tive, which  he  wrought  around  his  guilt,  it  was,  in 
justice  to  him,  necessary  to  give  at  length,  in  order  to 
throw  a  clearer  light  on  his  character— and  lighten, 
perhaps,  in  some  measure,  the  colors  of  his  crime.  No 
moral  can  be  more  impressive  than  that  which  teaches 
how  man  can  entangle  himself  in  his  own  sophisms— 
that  moral  is  better,  viewed  aright,  than  volumes  of 
homilies.  But  here  I  must  pause  for  one  moment,  to 
bid  the  reader  remark,  that  that  event  which  confirmed 
Aram  in  the  bewildering  doctrines  of  his  pernicious 
fatalism,  ought  rather  to  inculcate  the  divine  virtue — 
the  foundation  of  all  virtues,  Heathen  or  Christian— that 
which  Epictetus  made  clear,  and  Christ  sacred— For- 
titude. The  reader  will  note,  that  the  answer  to  the 
reasonings  that  probably  co7ivinced  the  mind  of  Aram, 
and  blinded  him  to  his  crime,  may  be  found  in  the 
change  ^7/ feelings  by  which  the  crime  was  followed.  I 
must  apologize  for  this  interruption— it  seemed  to  me 
advisable  in  this  place. 
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wasted  life  and  the  shameful  death — with  all 
my  thirst  for  good,  my  dreams  of  glory — that 
I  was  born,  that  I  was  marked  from  my  first 
sleep  in  the  cradle  ! 

"  The  disappearance  of  Clarke  of  course 
created  great  excitement;  those  whom  he  had 
over-reached  had  naturally  an  interest  in  dis- 
covering him.  Some  vague  surmises  that  he 
might  have  been  made  away  with  were  rumored 
abroad.  Houseman  and  I,  owing  to  some 
concurrence  of  circumstance,  were  examined, 
— not  that  suspicion  attached  to  me  before  or 
after  the  examination.  That  ceremony  ended 
in  nothing.  Houseman  did  not  betray  himself ; 
and  I,  who  from  a  boy  had  mastered  my  pas- 
sions, could  master  also  my  nerves,  by  which 
passions  are  betrayed:  but  I  read  in  the  face 
of  the  woman  with  whom  I  lodged  that  I  was 
suspected.  Houseman  told  me  that  she  had 
openly  expressed  her  suspicion  to  him;  nay, 
he  entertained  some  design  against  her  life, 
which  he  had  naturally  abandoned  on  quitting 
the  town.  This  he  did  soon  afterwards.  I 
did  not  linger  k)ng  behind  him.  I  received 
my  legacy,  and  departed  on  foot  to  Scotland. 
And  now  I  was  above  want — was  I  at  rest  ? 
Not  yet.  I  felt  urged  on  to  wander — Cain's 
curse  descends  to  Cain's  children.  I  trav- 
elled for  some  considerable  time, — I  saw  men 
and  cities,  and  I  opened  a  new  volume  in  my 
kind.  It  was  strange;  but  before  the  deed,  I 
was  as  a  child  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
a  child,  despite  my  knowledge,  might  have 
duped  me.  The  moment  after  it,  a  light  broke 
upon  me,— it  seemed  as  if  my  eyes  were 
touched  with  a  charm,  and  rendered  capable 
of  piercing  the  hearts  of  men  !  Yes,  it  u>as  a 
charm, — a  new  charm — it  was  suspicion  !  I 
now  practiced  myself  in  the  use  of  arms, — 
they  made  my  sole  companions.  Peaceful  as 
I  seemed  to  the  world  I  felt  there  was  that 
eternally  within  me  with  which  the  world  was 
at  war. 

And  what  became  of  the  superb  ambition 
which  had  undone  me  ?  Where  vanished  that 
Grand  Discovery  which  was  to  benefit  the 
world  ?  The  ambition  died  in  remorse,  and 
the  vessel  that  should  have  borne  me  to  the 
far  Land  of  Science,  lay  rotting  piecemeal  on 
a  sea  of  blood.  The  Past  destroyed  my  old 
heritage  in  the  Future.  The  consciousness 
that  at  any  hour,  in  the  possession  of  honors, 
by  the  hearth  of  love,  I  might  be  dragged 
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forth  and  proclaimed  a  murderer;  that  I  held 
my  life,  my  reputation,  at  the  breath  of  acci- 
dent; that  in  the  moment  I  least  dreamed  of, 
the  earth  might  yield  its  dead,  and  the  gibbet 
demand  its  victim: — this  could  I  feel — all  this 
— and  not  see  a  spectre  ii:  the  place  of  science  ? 
— a  spectre  that  walked  by  my  side,  that  slept 
in  my  bed,  that  rose  from  my  books,  that 
glided  between  me  and  the  stars  of  heaven, 
that  stole  along  the  flowers,  and  withered  their 
sweet  breath;  that  whispered  in  my  ear,  '  Toil, 
fool,  and  be  wise;  the  gift  of  Wisdom  is  to 
place  us  above  the  reach  of  fortune,  but  thou 
art  her  veriest  minion  I  '  Yes;  I  paused  at 
last  from  my  wanderings,  and  surrounded  my- 
self with  books,  and  knowledge  became  once 
more  to  me  what  it  had  been,  a  thirst;  but  not 
what  it  had  been,  a  reward.  I  occupied  my 
thoughts,  I  laid  up  new  hoards  within  my  mind, 
I  looked  around,  and  I  saw  few  whose  stores 
were  like  my  own; — but  gone  for  ever  the  sub- 
lime desire  of  applying  wisdom  to  the  service 
of  mankind  ?    ^fankind  had  grown  my  foes. 

"  I  looked  upon  them  with  other  eyes.  I 
knew  that  I  carried  within  me  that  secret 
which,  if  bared  to  day,  would  make  them 
loathe  and  hate  me, — yea,  though  I  coined  my 
future  life  into  one  series  of  benefits  to  them 
and  their  posterity  !  Was  not  this  thought 
enough  to  quell  my  ardor— to  chill  activity 
into  rest  ?  The  brighter  the  honors  I  might 
win — the  greater  the  services  I  might  bestow 
on  the  world,  the  more  dread  and  fearful 
might  be  my  fall  at  last  !  I  might  be  but 
piling  up  the  scaffold  from  which  I  was  to  be 
hurled  !  Possessed  by  these  thoughts,  a  new 
view  of  human  affairs  succeeded  to  my  old 
aspirings: — the  moment  a  man  feels  that  an 
object  has  ceased  to  charm,  his  reasonings 
reconcile  himself  to  his  loss.  'Why,'  said  I; 
'  why  flatter  myself  that  /  can  serve,  that  I 
can  enlighten  mankind  ?  Are  we  fully  sure 
that  individual  wisdom  has  ever,  in  reality, 
done  so  ?  Are  we  really  better  because  New- 
ton lived,  and  happier  because  Bacon  thought  ? ' 
These  freezing  reflections  pleased  the  present 
state  of  my  mind  more  than  the  warm  and 
yearning  enthusiasm  it  had  formerly  nourished. 
Mere  worldly  ambition  from  a  boy  I  had  dis- 
dained;— the  true  worth  of  sceptres  and 
crowns,  the  disquietude  of  power,  the  humilia- 
tions of  vanity  had  never  been  disguised  from 
my  sight.    Intellectual  ami)ition  had  inspired 


me.  I  now  regarded  it  equally  as  a  delusion. 
I  coveted  light  solely  for  my  own  soul  to 
bathe  in. 

"  Rest  now  became  to  me  the  sole  to  kalon, 
the  sole  charm  of  existence.  I  grew  enamoured 
of  the  doctrine  of  those  old  mystics  who  have 
placed  happiness  only  in  an  even  and  balanced 
quietude.  And  where  but  in  utter  loneliness 
was  that  quietude  to  be  enjoyed  ?  I  no  longer 
wondered  that  men  in  former  times,  when  con- 
sumed by  the  recollection  of  some  haunting 
guilt,  fled  to  the  desert  and  became  hermits. 
Tranquillity  and  solitude  are  the  only  soothers 
of  a  memory  deeply  troubled — light  griefs 
fly  to  the  crowd,  fierce  thoughts  must  battle 
themselves  to  rest.  Many  years  had  flown, 
and  I  had  made  my  home  in  many  places. 
All  that  was  turbulent,  if  not  all  that  was  un- 
quiet, in  my  recollections,  had  died  away. 
Time  had  lulled  me  into  a  sense  of  security 
I  breated  more  freely.  I  sometimes  stole  from 
the  past.  Since  I  had  quitted  Knaresbro' 
chance  had  often  thrown  it  in  my  power  to 
serve  my  brethern — not  by  wisdom,  but  by 
charity  or  courage — by  individual  acts  that  it 
soothed  me  to  remember.  If  the  grand  aim 
of  enlightening  a  world  was  gone,  if  to  so  en- 
larged a  benevolence  had  succeeded  apathy 
or  despair,  still  the  man,  the  human  man, 
clung  to  my  heart;  still  was  I  as  prone  to  pity, 
as  prompt  to  defend,  as  glad  to  cheer,  when- 
ever the  vicissitudes  of  life  afforded  me  the 
occasion,  and  to  poverty,  most  of  all,  my  hand 
never  closed.  For  oh  !  what  a  terrible  devil 
creeps  into  that  man's  soul  who  sees  famine 
at  his  door  !  One  tender  act  and  how  many 
black  designs,  struggling  into  life  within,  you 
may  crush  for  ever  !  He  who  deems  the 
world  his  foe, — convince  him  that  he  has  one 
friend,  and  it  is  like  snatching  a  dagger  from 
his  hand  ! 

"  I  came  to  a  beautiful  and  remote  part  of 
the  country.  Walter  Lester,  I  came  to  Grass- 
dale  ! — the  enchanting  scenery  around,  the  se- 
questered and  deep  retirement  of  the  place, 
arrested  me  at  once.  'And  among  these  val- 
leys,' I  said,  'will  I  linger  out  the  rest  of  my 
life,  and  among  these  quiet  graves  shall 
mine  be  dug,  and  my  secret  shall  die  with 
me  ! ' 

"I  rented  the  lonely  house  in  which  I  dwelt 
when  you  first  knew  me,  thither  I  transported 
my  books  and  instruments  of  science,  and  a 
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deep  quiet,  almost  amounting  to  content,  fell 
like  a  sweet  sleep  upon  my  soul  ! 

In  this  state  of  mind,  the  most  free  from 
memory  that  I  had  known  for  twelve  years,  I 
first  saw  Madeline  Lester.  Even  with  that 
first  time  a  sudden  and  heavenly  light  seemed 
to  dawn  upon  me.  Her  face — its  still,  its  se- 
rene, its  touching  beauty — shone  down  on  my 
desolation  like  a  dream  of  mercy — like  a  hope 
of  pardon.  My  heart  warmed  as  I  beheld  it, 
my  pulse  woke  from  its  even  slowness.  I 
was  young  once  more.  Young  !  the  youth, 
the  freshness,  the  ardor — not  of  the  frame 
only  but  of  the  soul.  But  I  then  only  saw, 
or  spoke  to  her — scarce  knew  her — not  loved 
her — nor  was  it  often  that  we  met.  The  south 
\vind  stirred  the  dark  waters  of  my  mind,  but 
it  passed,  and  all  became  hushed  again.  It 
was  not  for  two  years  from  the  time  we  first 
saw  each  other,  that  accident  brought  us  closely 
together.    I  pass  over  the  rest. 

"  We  loved  !  Yet,  oh  what  struggles  were 
mine  during  the  progress  of  that  love  !  How 
unnatural  did  it  seem  to  me  to  yield  to  a  pas- 
sion that  united  me  with  my  kind;  and  as  I 
loved  her  more,  how  far  more  torturing  grew 
my  fear  of  the  future  !  That  which  had  al- 
most slept  before  awake  again  to  terrible  life. 
The  soil  that  covered  the  past  might  be  riven, 
the  dead  awake,  and  that  ghastly  chasm  sepa- 
rate me  for  ever  from  her  ?  What  a  doom, 
too,  might  I  bring  upon  that  breast  which  had 
])egun  so  confidingly  to  love  me  !  Often — 
often  I  resolved  to  fly — to  forsake  her — to  seek 
some  desert  spot  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  and  never  to  be  betrayed  again  into 
human  emotions  !  But  as  the  bird  flutters  in 
the  net,  as  the  hare  doubles  from  its  pursuers, 
I  did  but  wrestle,  I  did  but  trifle,  with  an  ir- 
resistible doom.  Mark  how  strange  are  the 
coincidences  of  Fate — Fate  that  gives  us  warn- 
ings, and  takes  away  the  power  to  obey  them 
— the  idle  prophetess,  the  juggling  fiend  !  On 
the  same  evening  that  brought  me  acquainted 
with  Madeline  Lester,  Houseman,  led  by 
schemes  of  fraud  and  violence  into  that  part  of 
the  country,  discovered  and  sought  me  !  Im- 
agine my  feelings,  when  in  the  hush  of  night  I 
opened  the  door  of  my  lonely  home  to  his 
summons,  and  by  the  light  of  that  moon  which 
had  witnessed  so  never-to-be-forgotten  a  com- 
panionship between  us,  beheld  my  accomplice 
in  murder  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years. 


Time  and  a  course  of  vice  had  changed,  and 
hardened,  and  lowered  his  nature:  and  in  the 
power, — at  the  will — of  that  nature,  I  beheld 
myself  abruptly  placed.  He  passed  that  night 
under  my  roof.  He  was  poor.  I  gave  him 
what  was  in  my  hands.  He  promised  to  leave 
that  part  of  England — to  seek  me  no  more. 

"The  next  day  I  could  not  bear  my  own 
thoughts,  the  revulsion  was  too  sudden,  too 
full  of  turbulent,  fierce,  torturing  emotions;  I 
fled  for  a  short  relief  to  the  house  to  which 
Madeline's  father  had  invited  me.  But  in  vain 
I  sought,  by  wane,  by  converse,  by  human 
voices,  human  kindness,  to  fly  the  ghost  that 
had  been  raised  from  the  grave  of  time.  I 
soon  returned  to  my  own  thoughts.  I  resolved 
to  wrap  myself  once  more  in  the  solitude  of 
my  heart.  But  let  me  not  repeat  what  I  have 
said  before,  somewhat  prematurely,  in  my 
narrative.  I  resolved — I  struggled  in  vam: 
Fate  had  ordained  that  the  sweet  life  of  Mad- 
eline Lester  should  wither  beneath  the  poison 
tree  of  mine.  Houseman  sought  me  agam; 
and  now  came  on  the  humbling  part  of  crime, 
its  low  calculations,  its  poor  defence,  its  paltry 
trickery,  its  mean  hypocrisy  !  They  made  my 
chiefest  penance  !  I  was  to  evade,  to  beguile, 
to  buy  into  silence,  this  rude  and  despised 
ruffian.  No  matter  now  to  repeat  how  this 
task  was  fulfilled:  I  surrendered  nearly  my  all 
on  the  condition  of  his  leaving  England  for 
ever:  not  till  I  thought  that  condition  already 
fulfilled,  till  the  day  had  passed  on  which  he 
should  have  left  England,  did  I  consent  to 
allow  Madeline's  fate  to  be  irrevocably  woven 
with  mine. 

How  often,  when  the  soul  sins,  are  her 
loftiest  feelings  punished  through  her  lowest  ! 
To  me,  lone,  rapt,  for  ever  on  the  wing  to  un- 
earthly speculation,  galling  and  humbling  was 
it,  indeed,  to  be  suddenly  called  from  the  em- 
inence of  thought,  to  barter,  in  pounds  and 
pence  for  life,  and  with  one  like  Houseman  ! 
These  are  the  curses  that  deepen  the  tragedy 
of  life,  by  grinding  down  our  pride.  But  I 
wander  back  to  what  I  have  before  said.  I 
was  to  marry  Madeline, — I  was  once  more 
poor,  but  want  did  not  rise  before  me;  I  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  promise  of  a  com- 
petence from  one  whom  you  know.  .For  that 
which  I  had  once  sought  to  force  from  my 
kind,  I  asked  now,  not  with  the  spirit  of  the 
beggar,  but  of  the  just  claimant,  and  in  tnai 
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spirit  it  was  granted.  And  now  I  was  really 
happy;  Houseman  I  believed  removed  for 
ever  from  my  path;  Madeline  was  about  to 
be  mine;  I  surrendered  myself  to  love,  and, 
blind  and  deluded,  I  wandered  on,  and  awoke 
on  the  brink  of  that  precipice  into  which  I  am 
about  to  plunge.    You  know  the  rest. 

''But  oh  !  what  now  was  my  horror  !  It  had 
not  been  a  mere  worthless,  isolated  unit  in 
creation  that  I  had  seen  blotted  out  of  the 
sum  of  life. — The  murder  done  in  my  pres- 
ence, and  of  which  Law  would  deem  me  the 
accomplice,  had  been  done  upon  the  brother 
of  him  whose  child  was  my  betrothed  !  Mys- 
terious avenger — relentless  Fate  !  How,  when 
I  deemed  myself  the  farthest  from  her,  had  I 
been  sinking  into  her  grasp  !  How  incalcu- 
lable— how  measureless — how  viewless  the  con- 
sequences of  one  crime,  even  when  we  think 
we  have  weighed  them  all  with  scales  that 
would  have  turned  with  a  hair's  weight  ! 
Hear  me — as  the  voice  of  a  man  who  is  on 
the  brink  of  a  world,  the  awful  nature  of  which 
reason  cannot  pierce — hear  me  !  when  your 
heart  tempts  to  some  wandering  from  the  line 
aiioted  to  the  rest  of  men,  and  whispers, 
'  This  may  be  crime  in  others,  but  is  not  so  in 
thee;  or,  it  is  but  one  misdeed,  it  shall  entail 
no  other,' — tremble;  cling  fast,  fast  to  the 
path  you  are  lured  to  leave.    Remember  me  ! 

"  But  in  this  state  of  mind  I  was  yet  forced 
to  play  the  hypocrite.  Had  I  been  alone  in 
the  world — Had  Madeline  and  Lester  not  been 
to  me  what  they  were,  I  might  have  disproved 
the  charge  of  fellowship  in  murder — I  might 
have  wrung  from  the  pale  lips  of  Houseman 
the  actual  truth — but  though  I  might  clear 
myself  as  the  murderer,  I  must  condemn  my- 
self as  the  robber — and  in  avowal  of  that  lesser 
guilt,  though  I  might  have  lessened  the  abhor- 
rence of  others,  I  should  have  inflicted  a  blow, 
worse  than  that  of  my  death  itself,  on  the 
hearts  of  those  who  deemed  me  sinless  as 
themselves.  Their  eyes  were  on  me;  their 
lives  were  set  on  my  complete  acquittal,  less 
even  of  life  than  honor; — my  struggle  against 
truth  was  less  for  myself  than  them.  My  de- 
fence fulfilled  its  end:  Madeline  died  without 
distrusting  the  innocence  of  him  she  loved. 
Lester,  unless  you  betray  me,  will  die  in  the 
same  belief.  In  truth,  since  the  arts  of  hypoc- 
risy have  been  commenced,  the  pride  of  con- 
sistency would  have  made  it  sweet  to  me  to  | 


leave  the  world  in  a  like  error,  or  at  least  in 
doubt.  For  you  I  conquer  that  desire,  the 
proud  man's  last  frailty.  And  now  my  tale  is 
done.  From  what  passes  at  this  instant  within 
my  heart,  I  lift  not  the  veil  !  Whether  be- 
neath be  despair,  or  hope,  or  fiery  emotions, 
or  one  settled  and  ominous  calm,  matters  not. 
My  last  hours  shall  not  belie  my  life:  on  the 
verge  of  death  I  will  not  play  the  dastard,  and 
tremble  at  the  Dim  Unknown. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the 
Great  and  Unseen  Spirit,  whose  emanation 
within  me  I  have  nursed  and  worshipped, 
though  erringly  and  in  vain,  may  see  in  his 
fallen  creature  one  bewildered  by  his  reason 
rather  than  yielding  to  his  vices.  The  guide 
I  received  from  heaven  betrayed  me,  and  I 
was  lost;  but  I  have  not  plunged  wittingly 
from  crime  to  crime.  Against  one  guilty  deed, 
some  good,  and  much  suffering,  may  be  set; 
and  dim  and  afar  off  from  my  allotted  bourn, 
I  may  behold  in  her  glorious  home  the  face  of 
her  who  taught  me  to  love,  and  who,  even 
there,  could  scarce  be  blessed  without  shedding 
the  light  of  her  divine  forgiveness  upon  me. 
Enough  !  ere  you  break  this  seal,  my  doom 
rests  not  with  man  nor  earth.  The  burning 
desires  I  have  known — the  resplendent  visions 
I  have  nursed — the  sublime  aspirings  that  have 
lifted  me  so  often  from  sense  and  clay, — these 
tell  me,  that,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  I  am  the 
thing  of  an  Immortality,  and  the  creature  of  a 
God  !  As  men  of  the  old  wisdom  drew  their 
garments  around  their  face,  and  sat  down  col- 
lectedly to  die,  I  wrap  myself  in  the  settled 
resignation  of  a  soul  firm  to  the  last,  and  tak- 
ing not  from  man's  vengence  even  the  method 
of  its  dismissal.  The  courses  of  my  life  I 
swayed  with  my  own  hand;  from  my  own  hand 
shall  come  the  manner  and  moment  of  my 
death  ! 

''Eugene  Aram. 

"  Angust,  1759." 

On  the  day  after  that  evening  in  which 
Aram  had  given  the  above  confession  to  Wal- 
ter Lester — on  the  day  of  execution,  when 
they  entered  the  condemned  cell,  they  found 
the  prisoner  lying  on  the  bed;  and  when  they 
approached  to  take  off  the  irons,  they  found 
that  he  neither  stirred  nor  answered  to  their 
call.  They  attempted  to  raise  him,  and 
he  then  uttered  some  words  in  a  faint  voice. 
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They  perceived  that  he  was  covered  with 
blood.  He  had  opened  his  veins  in  two 
places  in  the  arm  with  a  sharp  instrument 
which  he  had  contrived  to  conceal.  A  surgeon 
was  instantly  sent  for,  and  by  the  customary 
applications  the  prisoner  in  some  measure  was 
brought  to  himself.  Resolved  not  to  defraud 
the  law  of  its  victim,  they  bore  him,  though 
he  appeared  unconscious  of  all  around,  to  the 
the  fatal  spot.  But  when  he  arrived  at  that 
dread  place,  his  sense  suddenly  seemed  to  re- 
turn. He  looked  hastily  round  the  throng 
that  swayed  and  murmured  below,  and  a  faint 
flush  rose  to  his  cheek:  he  cast  his  eyes  im- 
patiently above,  and  breathed  hard  and  con- 
vulsively. The  dire  preparations  were  made, 
completed;  but  the  prisoner  drew  back  for  an 
instant, — was  it  from  mortal  fear  ?  He  mo- 
tioned to  the  clergyman  to  approach,  as  if 
about  to  whisper  some  last  request  m  his  ear. 
The  clergyman  bowed  his  head, — there  was  a 
minute's  awful  pause  —  Aram  seemed  to 
struggle  as  for  words,  when,  suddenly  throwing 
himself  back,  a  bright  triumphant  smile  flashed 
over  his  whole  face.  With  that  smile  the 
haughty  spirit  passed  away,  and  the  law's  last 
indignity  was  wreaked  upon  a  breathless 
corpse. 


CHAPTER  Vni.  AND  LAST. 

THE  traveller's  RETURN.  THE  COUNTRY  VIL- 
LAGE ONCE  MORE  VISITED.  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

 THE  REMEMBERED  BROOK.  THE  DESERTED 

MANOR-HOUSE.   THE    CHURCHYARD.   THE 

TRAVELLER    RESUMES    HIS    JOURNEY.   THE 

COUNTRY  TOWN.  A  MEETING  OF  TWO  LOVERS 

AFTER  LONG  ABSENCE  AND  MUCH  SORROW. — 
CONCLUSION. 

*  The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower; 
The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  from  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower: 
Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course 
From  foul  to  fair."— Robert  Southwell. 

Sometimes,  towards  the  end  of  a  gloomy 
day,  the  sun,  before  but  dimly  visible,  breaks 
suddenly  out,  and  where  before  you  had 
noticed  only  the  sterner  outline  of  the  moun- 
tains, you  turn  with  relief  to  the  lowlier  feat- 


ures of  the  vale.  So  in  this  record  of  crime 
and  sorrow,  the  ray  that  breaks  forth  at  the 
close,  brings  into  gentle  light  the  shapes  which 
the  earlier  darkness  had  obscured. 

It  was  some  years  after  the  date  of  the  last 
event  we  have  recorded,  and  it  was  a  fine  warm 
noon  in  the  happy  month  of  May,  when  a 
horseman  rode  slowly  through  the  long,  strag- 
gling village  of  Grassdale.  He  was  a  man, 
though  in  the  prime  of  youth  (for  he  might  yet 
want  some  two  years  of  thirty),  who  bore  the 
steady  and  earnest  air  of  one  who  has  wrestled 
the  world;  his  eye  keen  but  tranquil;  his 
sunburnt  though  handsome  features,  which 
thought,  or  care,  had  despoiled  of  the-  round- 
ness of  their  early  contour,  leaving  the  cheek 
somewhat  sunken,  and  the  lines  somewhat 
marked,  were  characterized  by  a  grave,  and  at 
that  moment  by  a  melancholy  and  soft  expres- 
sion; and  now,  as  his  horse  proceeded  slowly 
through  the  green  lane,  which  at  every  vista 
gave  glimpses  of  rich  verdant  valleys,  the  spark- 
ling river,  or  the  orchard  ripe  with  the  fragrant 
blossoms  of  spring,  his  head  dropped  upon  his 
breast,  and  the  tears  started  to  his  eyes.  The 
dress  of  the  horseman  was  of  foreign  fashion, 
and  at  that  day,  when  the  garb  still  denoted 
the.  calling,  sufficiently  military  to  show  the 
profession  he  had  belonged  to.  And  well  did 
the  garb  become  the  short  dark  moustache, 
the  sinewy  chest,  and  length  of  limb,  of  the 
young  horseman:  recommendations,  the  two 
latter,  now  despised  in  the  court  of  the  great 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  in  whose  service  he  had 
borne  arms.  He  had  commenced  his  career 
in  that  battle  terminating  in  the  signal  defeat 
of  the  bold  Daun,  when  the  fortunes  of  that 
gallant  general  paled  at  last  before  the  star  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  kings.  The  peace  of 
1763  had  left  Prussia  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  the  glory  she  had  obtained,  and  the  young 
Englishman  took  the  advantage  it  afforded 
him  of  seeing,  as  a  traveller,  not  despoiler,  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

The  adventure  and  the  excitement  of  travel 
pleased,  and  left  him  even  now  uncertain 
whether  or  not  his  present  return  to  England 
would  be  for  long.  He  had  not  been  a  week 
returned,  and  to  this  part  of  his  native  country 
he  had  hastened  at  once. 

He  checked  his  horse  as  he  now  passed  the 
memorable  sign  that  yet  swung  before  the 
door  of  Peter  Dealtry;  and  there,  under  the 
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shade  of  the  broad  tree,  now  budding-  into  all 
its  tenderest  verdure,  a  pedestrian  wayfarer 
sat  enjoying  the  rest  and  coolness  of  his 
shelter.  Otir  horseman  cast  a  look  at  the 
open  door,  across  which,  in  the  bustle  of 
housewifery,  female  forms  now  and  then 
glanced  and  vanished,  and  presently  he  saw 
Peter  himself  saunter  forth  to  chat  with  the 
traveller  beneath  his  tree.  And  Peter  Deal- 
try  was  the  same  as  ever,  only  he  seemed 
perhaps  shorter  and  thinner  than  of  old,  as  if 
Time  did  not  so  much  break  as  gradually  wear 
away  mine  host's  slender  person. 

The  horseman  gazed  for  a  moment,  but 
observing  Peter  return  the  gaze,  he  turned 
aside  his  head,  and,  putting  his  horse  into  a 
canter,  soon  passed  out  of  cognizance  of  The 
Spotted  Dog. 

He  now  came  in  sight  of  the  neat  white  cot- 
tage of  the  old  corporal;  and  there,  leaning- 
over  the  pale,  a  crutch  under  one  arm,  and  his 
friendly  pipe  in  one  corner  of  his  shrewd 
mouth,  was  the  corporal  himself.  Perched 
upon  the  railing  in  a  semi-doze,  the  ears  down, 
the  eyes  closed,  sat  a  large  brown  cat:  poor 
Jacobina,  it  was  not  thyself  !  death  spares 
neither  cat  nor  king;  but  thy  virtues  lived  in 
thy  grandchild;  and  thy  grandchild  (as  age 
brings  dotage)  was  loved  even  more  than  thee 
by  the  worthy  corporal.  Long  may  thy  race 
flourish  !  for  at  this  day  it  is  not  extinct. 
Nature  rarely  inflicts  barrenness  on  the  feline 
tribe;  they  are  essentially  made  for  love,  and 
love's  soft  cares;  and  a  cat's  lineage  outlives 
the  lineage  of  kaisar's  ! 

At  the  sound  of  hoofs,  the  corporal  turned 
his  head,  and  he  looked  long  and  wistfully  at 
the  horseman,  as,  relaxing  his  horse's  pace 
into  a  walk,  our  traveller  rode  slowly  on. 

"  'Fore  George,"  muttered  the  corporal,  "  a 
fine  man — a  very  fine  man,  'bout  my  inches — 
augh  I  " 

A  smile,  but  a  very  faint  smile,  crossed  the 
lij)  of  the  horseman,  as  he  gazed  on  the  figure 
of  the  stalwart  corporal. 

"  He  eyes  me  hard,"  thought  he;  ''yet  he 
does  not  seem  to  remember  me.  I  must  he 
greatly  changed.  'Tis  fortunate,  however, 
that  I  am  not  recognized:  fain,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  would  I  come  and  go  unnoticed  and 
alone." 

The  horseman  fell  into  a  revery,  which  was 
broken  by  the  murmur  of  the  sunny  rivulet, 


fretting  over  each  little  obstacle  it  met, — the 
happy  and  spoiled  child  of  Nature  !  That 
murmur  rang  on  the  horseman's  ear  like  a 
voice  from  his  boyhood;  how  familiar  was  it, 
how  dear  !  No  haunting  tone  of  music  ever 
recalled  so  rushing  a  host  of  memories  and 
associations,  as  that  simple,  restless,  everlast- 
ing sound  !  Everlasting  ! — all  had  changed, 
— the  trees  had  sprung  up  or  decayed — some 
cottages  around  were  ruins, — some  new  and 
unfamiliar  ones  supplied  their  place;  and,  on 
the  stranger  himself — on  all  those  whom  the 
sound  recalled  to  his  heart — Time  had  been, 
indeed,  at  work;  but,  with  the  same  exulting 
bound  and  happy  voice,  that  little  brook  leaped 
along  its  way.  Ages  hence,  may  the  course 
be  as  glad,  and  the  murmur  as  full  of  mirth  ! 
They  are  blessed  things,  those  remote  and  un- 
changing streams  ! — they  fill  us  with  the  same 
love  as  if  they  were  living  creatures  ! — and  in 
a  green  corner  of  the  world  there  is  one,  that, 
for  my  part,  I  never  see  without  forgetting 
myself  to  tears — tears  that  I  would  not  lose 
for  a  king's  ransom;  tears  that  no  other  sight 
or  sound  could  call  from  their  source;  tears 
of  what  affection  what  soft  regret;  tears  through 
the  soft  mists  of  which  I  behold  what  I  have 
lost  on  earth  and  hope  to  regain  in  heaven  ! 

The  traveller,  after  a  brief  pause,  continued 
his  road;  and  now  he  came  full  upon  the  old 
manor-house.  The  weeds  were  grown  up  in 
the  garden,  the  mossed  paling  was  broken  in 
many  places,  the  house  itself  was  shut  up,  and 
the  sun  glanced  on  the  deep-sunk  casements, 
without  finding  its  way  into  the  desolate  inter- 
ior. High  above  the  old  hospitable  gate  hung 
a  board,  announcing  that  the  house  was  for 
sale,  and  referring  the  curious  or  the  speculat- 
ing to  the  attorney  of  the  neighboring  town. 
The  horseman  sighed  heavily,  and  muttered 
to  himself;  then,  turning  up  the  road  that  led 
to  the  back  entrance,  he  came  into  the  court- 
yard, and,  leading  his  horse  into  an  empty 
stable,  he  proceeded  on  foot  through  the  dis- 
mantled premises,  pausing  with  every  moment, 
and  holding  a  sad  and  ever-changing  com- 
mune with  himself.  An  old  woman,  a  stranger 
to  him,  was  the  sole  inmate  of  the  house;  and, 
imaging  he  came  to  buy,  or,  at  least,  examine, 
she  conducted  him  through  the  house,  point- 
ing out  its  advantages,  and  lamenting  its  dilapi- 
dated state.  Our  traveller  scarcely  heard  her; 
but  when  he  came  to  one  room,  which  he 
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would  not  enter  till  the  last  (it  was  the  little 
parlor  in  which  the  once  happy  family  had 
been  wont  to  sit),  he  sank  down  in  the  chair 
that  had  been  Lester's  honored  seat,  and,  cov- 
ering his  face  with  his  hands,  did  not  move  or 
look  up  for  several  moments.  The  old  woman 
gazed  at  him  with  surprise. — ''Perhaps,  sir, 
you  knew  the  family  ? — they  were  greatly  be- 
loved." 

The  traveller  did  not  answer;  but  when  he 
rose,  he  muttered  to  himself, — "No;  the  ex- 
periment is  made  in  vain  !  Never,  never  could 
I  live  here  again — it  must  be  so — the  house  of 
my  forefathers  7nust  pass  into  a  stranger's 
hands."  With  this  reflection  he  hurried  from 
the  house,  and,  re-entering  the  garden,  turned 
through  a  little  gate  that  swung  half  open  on 
its  shattered  hinges,  and  led  into  the  green 
and  quiet  sanctuaries  of  the  dead.  The  same 
touching  character  of  deep  and  undisturbed 
repose  that  hallows  the  country  churchyard, — 
and  thrt  one  more  than  most, — yet  brooded 
there,  as  when,  years  ago,  it  woke  his  young 
mind  to  reflection,  then  unmingled  with  re- 
gret. 

He  passed  over  the  rude  mounds  of  earth 
that  covered  the  deceased  poor,  and  paused  at 
a  tomb  of  higer,  though  but  of  simple  preten- 
sions; it  was  not  yet  discolored  by  the  dews 
and  seasons,  and  the  short  inscription  traced 
upon  it  w^as  strikingly  legible  in  comparison 
with  those  around: — 

Rowland  Lester, 
Obiit  1760,  aet.  64. 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted. 

By  that  tomb  the  traveller  remained  in 
undisturbed  contemplation  for  sometime;  and 
when  he  turned,  all  the  swarthy  color  had  died 
from  his  cheek,  his  eyes  were  dim,  and  the 
wonted  pride  of  a  young  man's  step  and  a 
soldier's  bearing  was  gone  from  his  mien. 

As  he  looked  up,  his  eye  caught  afar,  em- 
bedded among  the  soft  verdure  of  the  spring, 
one  lone  and  grey  house,  from  whose  chimney 
there  rose  no  smoke — sad,  inhospitable,  dis- 
mantled as  that  beside  which  he  now  stood; — 
as  if  the  curse  which  had  fallen  on  the  inmates 
of  either  mansion  still  clung  to  either  roof. 
One  hasty  glance  only,  the  traveller  gave  to 
the  solitary  and  distant  abode, — and  then 
started  and  quickened  his  pace. 


On  re-entering  the  stables,  the  traveller 
found  the  corporal  examining  his  horse  from 
head  to  foot  with  great  care  and  attention. 

"  Good  hoofs  too,  humph  !  "  quoth  the  cor- 
poral, as  he  released  the  front  leg;  and,  turn- 
ing round,  saw,  with  some  little  confusion,  the 
owner  of  the  steed  he  had  been  honoring  with 
so  minute  a  survey.  ''Oh, — augh  !  looking 
at  the  beastie,  sir,  lest  it  might  have  a  cast 
shoe.  Though  your  honor  might  want  some 
intelligent  person  to  show  you  the  premises,  if 
so  be  you  have  come  to  buy;  nothing  but  an 
old  'oman  there;  dare  say  your  honor  does  not 
like  old  'omen — augh  !  " 

"The  owner  is  not  in  these  parts?"  said 
the  horseman. 

"No,  over  seas,  sir;  a  fine  young  gentle- 
man, but  hasty;  and — and — but  Lord  bless 
me  !  sure — no,  it  can't  be — yes,  now  you  turn 
it  is — it  is  my  young  master  I  "  So  saying, 
the  corporal,  roused  into  affection,  hobbled 
up  to  the  wanderer,  and  seized  and  kissed  hi.s 
hand.  "Ah,  sir,  we  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  to 
see  you  back  after  such  doings.  But's  all 
forgotten  now,  and  gone  by — augh  !  Poor 
Miss  Ellinor,  how  happy  she'll  be  to  see  your 
honor.    Ah  !  how  she  be  changed,  surely  I  " 

"Changed;  ay,  I  make  no  doubt  !  What? 
does  she  look  in  weak  health  ? " 

"No;  as  to  that,  your  honor,  she  be  win- 
some enough  still,"  quoth  the  corporal,  smack- 
ing his  lips;  "I  seed  her  the  week  afore  last, 

when  I  went  over  to  ,  for  I  suppose  you 

knows  as  she  lives  there,  all  alone  like,  in  a 
small  house,  with  a  green  rail  afore  it,  and  a 
brass  knocker  on  the  door  at  top  of  the  town, 

with  a  fine  view  of  the  hills  in  front  ? 

Well,  sir,  I  seed  her,  and  mighty  handsome 
she  looked,  though  a  little  thinner  than  she 
was;  but,  for  all  that,  she  be  greatly  changed." 

"  How  !  for  the  worse  ?  " 

"  For  the  worse,  indeed,"  answered  the  cor- 
poral, assuming  an  air  of '  melancholy  and 
grave  significance;  "  she  be  grown  so  religious, 
sir,  think  of  that — augh — bother  waugh  !  " 

"  Is  that  all  ?  said  Walter,  relieved,  and  with 
a  slight  smile.    And  she  lives  alone  ?  " 

"  Quite,  poor  young  lady,  as  if  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  an  old  maid;  though 
I  know  as  how  she  refused  Squire  Knyvett  of 
the  Grange; — waiting  for  your  honor's  return, 
mayhap  !  " 

"  Lead  out  the  horse.  Bunting;  but  stay,  I 
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am  sorry  to  see  you  with  a  crutch;  what's  the 
cause  ?  no  accident,  I  trust?" 

Merely  rheumatics — will  attack  the  young- 
est of  us;  never  been  quite  myself  since  I 
went  a  travelling  with  your  honor — augh  ! — 
without  going  to  Lunnun  arter  all.  But  I 
shall  be  stronger  next  year,  I  dare  to  say  !  " 

"  I  hope  you  will,  Bunting.  And  Miss 
Lester  lives  alone,  you  say  ?  " 

"Ay;  and  for  all  she  be  so  religious,  the 
poor  about  do  bless  her  very  footsteps.  She 
does  a  power  of  good;  she  gave  me  half-a- 
guinea  last  Tuesday  forthnight;  an  excellent 
young  lady,  so  sensible  like  !" 

"Thank  you;  lean  tighten  the  girths! — 
so  ! — there.  Bunting, — there's  something  for 
old  companionship's  sake." 

"Thank  your  honor;  you  be  too  good, 
always  was — baugh  !  But  I  hopes  your  honor 
be  a  coming  to  live  here  now;  'twill  make 
things  smile  again  !  " 

"  No,  Bunting,  I  fear  not,"  said  Walter^ 
spurring  through  the  gates  of  the  yard. — 
"  Good  day." 

"  Augh,  then,"  cried  the  corporal,  hobbling 
breathlessly  after  him,  "  if  so  be  as  I  sha'n't 
see  your  honor  agin,  at  which  I  am  extramely 
consarned,  will  your  honor  recollect  your 
promise,  touching  the  'tato  ground  ?  The 
steward,  Master  Bailey,  'od  rot  him  !  has  clean 
forgot  it — augh  !  " 

"The  same  old  man,  Bunting,  eh?  Well, 
make  your  mind  easy;  it  shall  be  done." 

"  Lord  bless  your  honor's  good  heart;  thank 
ye;  and — and"  laying  his  hand  on  the  bridle 
— "  your  honor  did  say  the  bit  cot  should  be 
rent-free  ?  You  see,  your  honor,"  quoth  the 
corporal,  drawing  up  with  a  grave  smile,  "  I 
may  marry  some  day  or  other,  and  have  a 
large  family;  and  the  rent  won't  sit  so  easy 
then — augh  !  " 

"  Let  go  the  rein,  Bunting — and  consider 
your  house  rent-free." 

"And  your  honor — and  " 

But  Walter  was  already  in  a  brisk  trot;  and 
the  remaining  petitions  of  the  corporal  died  in 
empty  air. 

"  A  good  day's  work,  too,"  muttered  Jacob, 
hobbling  homeward.  "  What  a  green  'un  'tis, 
still  I    Never  be  a  man  of  the  world — augh  !  " 

For  two  hours  Walter  did  not  relax  the 
rapidity  of  his  pace;  and  when  he  did  so  at 
the  descent  of  a  steep  hill,  a  small  country 


town  lay  before  him,  the  sun  glittering  on  its 
single  spire,  and  lighting  up  the  long,  clean, 
centre  street,  with  the  good  old-fashioned 
garden  stretching  behind  each  house,  and  de- 
tached cottages  around,  peeping  forth  here 
and  there  from  the  blossoms  and  verdure  of 
the  young  May.  He  rode  into  the  yard  of 
the  principal  inn,  and  putting  up  his  horse,  in- 
quired, in  a  tone  that  he  persuaded  himself 
was  the  tone  of  indifference,  for  Miss  Lester's 
house. 

"  John,"  said  the  landlady  (landlord  there 
was  none),  summoning  a  little  boy  of  about  ten 
years  old — "  run  on  "  and  show  this  gentleman 
the  good  lady's  house:  and — stay — his  honor 
will  excuse  you  a  moment — just  take  up  the 
nosegay  you  cut  for  her  this  morning:  she 
loves  flowers.  Ah!  sir,  an  excellent  young  lady 
is  Miss  Lester,"  continued  the  hostess,  as  the 
boy  ran  back  for  the  nosegay;  "  so  charitable,  so 
kind,  so  meek  to  all.  Adversity,  they  say, 
softens  some  characters;  but  she  must  always 
have  been  good.  Well,  God  bless  her  !  and 
that  every  one  must  say.  My  boy  John,  sir, 
— he  is  not  eleven  yet,  come  next  August — a 
'cute  boy,  calls  her  the  good  lady;  we  now  al- 
ways call  her  so  here.  Come,  John  that's 
right.  You  stay  to  dine  here,  sir  ?  Shall  I 
put  down  a  chicken  ?  " 

At  the  farther  extremity  of  the  town  stood 
Miss  I>ester's  dwelling.  It  was  the  house  in 
which  her  father  had  spent  his  last  days;  and 
there  she  had  continued  to  reside,  when  left 
by  his  death  to  a  small  competence,  which 
Walter,  then  abroad,  had  persuaded  her  (for 
her  pride  was  of  the  right  kind)  to  suffer  him, 
though  but  slightly,  to  increase.  It  was  a  de- 
tached and  small  building,  standing  a  little 
from  the  road;  and  Walter  paused  for  some 
moments  at  the  garden-gate,  and  gazed  round 
him  before  he  followed  his  young  guide,  who, 
tripping  lightly  up  the  gravel-walk  to  the 
door,  rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  if  Miss  Lester 
was  within  ? 

Walter  was  left  some  moments  alone  in  a 
little  parlor:  he  required  those  moments  to 
recover  himself  from  the  past  that  rushed 
sweepingly  over  him.  And  was  it — yes,  it  was 
Ellinor  that  now  stood  before  him  ! — Changed 
she  was,  indeed;  the  slight  girl  had  budded 
into  woman;  changed  she  was,  indeed;  the 
bound  had  for  ever  left  that  step,  once  so 
elastic  with  hope;  the  vivacity  of  the  quick, 
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dark  eye  was  soft  and  quiet;  the  rich  color 
had  given  place  to  a  hue  fainter,  though  not 
less  lovely.  But  to  repeat  in  verse  what  is 
poorly  bodied  forth  in  prose — 

"  And  years  had  past,  and  thus  they  met  again; 
The  wind  had  swept  along  the  flower  since  then: 
O'er  her  fair  cheek  a  paler  lustre  spread, 
As  if  the  white  rose  triumph'd  o'er  the  red. 
No  more  she  walk'd  exulting  on  the  air; 
Light  though  her  step.-there  was  a  languor  there; 
No  more — her  spirit  bursting  from  its  bound, — 
She  stood,  like  Hebe,  scattering  smiles  around." 

"  Ellinor  !  "  said  Walter,  mournfully,  thank 
God  !  we  meet  at  last." 

"  That  voice — that  face — my  cousin — my 
dear,  dear  Walter  !  " 

All  reserve,  all  consciousness,  fled  in  the 
delight  of  that  moment;  and  Ellinor  leaned 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  scarcely  felt 
the  kiss  that  he  pressed  upon  her  lips. 

"  And  so  long  absent  !  "  said  Ellinor,  re- 
proachfully. 

But  did  you  not  tell  me  that  the  blow  that 
had  fallen  on  our  house  had  stricken  from  you 
all  thoughts  of  love — had  divided  us  for  ever? 
And  what,  Ellinor,  was  England  or  home 
without  you  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Ellinor,  recovering  herself, 
and  a  deep  paleness  succeeding  to  the  warm 
and  delighted  flush,  that  had  been  conjured 
to  her  cheek,  "do  not  revive  the  past;  I  have 
sought  for  years — long,  solitary,  desolate  years 
— to  escape  from  its  dark  recollections  !  " 

You  speak  wisely,  dearest  Ellinor;. let  us 
assist  each  other  in  doing  so.  We  are  alone 
in  the  world — let  us  unite  our  lots.  Never, 
through  all  I  have  seen  and  felt, — in  the  starry 
night-watch  of  camps — in  the  blaze  of  courts 
— by  the  sunny  groves  of  Italy — in  the  deep 
forests  of  the  Hartz — never  have  I  forgotten 
you,  my  sweet  and  dear  cousin.  Your  image 
h^s  linked  itself  indissolubly  with  all  I  con- 
ceived of  home  and  happiness,  and  a  tranquil 
and  peaceful  future;  and  now  I  return,  and 
see  you,  and  find  you  changed,  but  oh,  how 
lovely  !  Ah,  let  us  not  part  again  !  A  con- 
soler, a  guide,  a  soother,  father,  brother,  hus- 
band,— all  this  my  heart  whispers  I  could  be 
to  you  !  " 

Ellinor  turned  away  her  face,  but  her  heart 
was  very  full.  The  solitary  years  that  had 
passed  over  since  they  last  met,  rose  up  before 
her.    The  only  living  image  that  had  mingled 
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through  those  years  with  the  dreams  of  the 
departed,  was  his  who  now  knelt  at  her  feet; — 
her  sole  friend — her  sole  relative — her  flrst — 
her  last  love  !  Of  all  the  world,  he  was  the 
only  one  with  whom  she  could  recur  to  the 
past;  on  whom  she  might  repose  her  bruised, 
but  still  unconquered  affections.  And  Walter 
knew  by  that  blush — that  sigh — that  tear,  that 
he  was  remembered — that  he  was  the  beloved 
— that  his  cousin  was  his  own  at  last  ! 

"  But  before  you  end,"  said  my  friend,  to 
whom  I  showed  the  above  pages,  originally 
concluding  my  tale  with  the  last  sentence, 
"you  must, — it  is  a  comfortable  and  orthodox 
old  fashion, — tell  us  a  little  about  the  fate  of 
the  other  persons  to  whom  you  have  intro- 
duced us: — the  wretch  Houseman?" 

"True:  in  the  mysterious  course  of  mortal 
affairs,  the  greater  villain  had  escaped,  the 
more  generous  fallen.  But  though  Houseman 
died  without  violence — died  in  his  bed,  as 
honest  men  die — we  can  scarcely  belive  that 
his  life  was  not  punishment  enough.  He 
lived  in  strict  seclusion— the  seclusion  of  pov- 
erty, and  maintained  himself  by  dressing  flax. 
His  life  was  feeveral  times  attempted  by  the 
mob,  for  he  was  an  object  of  universal  execra- 
tion and  horror;  and  even  ten  years  afterwards, 
when  he  died,  his  body  was  buried  in  secret  at 
the  dead  of  night,  for  the  hatred  of  the  world 
survived  him  !  " 

"  And  the  corporal,  did  he  marry  in  his  old 
age  ?  " 

"  History  telleth  of  one  Jacob  Bunting, 
whose  wife,  several  years  younger  than  him- 
self, played  him  certain  sorry  pranks  with  a 
rakish  squire  in  the  neighborhood:  the  said 
Jacob  knowing  nothing  thereof,  but  furnishing 
great  oblection  unto  his  neighbors  by  boasting 
that  he  turned  an  excellent  penny  by  selling 
poultry  to  his  honor  above  market  prices, — 
'  For  Bessy,  my  girl,  I'm  a  man  of  the  world 
— augh  !  " 

"Contented!  a  suitable  fate  for  the  old. — 
But  Peter  Dealtry  ?  " 

"  Of  Peter  Dealtry  know  we  nothing  more, 
save  that  we  have  seen  at  Grassdale  church- 
yard a  small  tombsone  inscribed  to  his  mem- 
ory, with  the  following  sacred  posy  thereto 
appended: — 

'  We  flourish,  saith  the  holy  text, 
One  hour,  and  are  cut  down  the  next: 
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I  was  like  grass  but  yesterday, 

But  Death  has  mowed  me  into  hay.' "  * 

And  his  namesake,  Sir  Peter  Grindlescrew 
Hales  ?  " 

"  Went  through  a  long  life,  honored  and 
respected,  but  met  with  domestic  misfortunes 
in  old  age.    His  eldest  son  married  a  servant 

maid,  and  his  youngest  daughter  " 

Eloped  with  the  groom  1  " 

"  By  no  means:  with  a  young  spendthrift — 
the  very  picture  of  what  Sir  Peter  was  in 
his  youth.  They  were  both  struck  out  of 
their  father's  will,  and  Sir  Peter  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  eight  remaining  children,  seven  of 
whom  never  forgave  his  memory  for  not  being 
the  eight,  viz.  chief  heir/' 

And  the  contemporary,  John  Courtland, 
the  non-hypochondriac  ? " 

"■  Died   of  sudden  suffocation,  as  he  was 
crossing  Hounslow  Heath." 
But  Lord  *     *  * 

"  Lived  to  a  great  age;  his  last  days,  owing 
to  growing  infirmities,  were  spent  out  of  the 
world;  every  one  pited  him, — it  was  the  hap- 
piest time  of  his  life  !  " 

"  Dame  Darkmans  ?  " 

"  Was  found  dead  in  her  bed;  from  over- 
fatigue, it  was  supposed,  in  making  merry  at 
the  funeral  of  a  young  girl  on  the  previous 
day." 

"  Well  ! — hem, — and  so  Walter  and  his 
cousin  were  really  married  !  And  did  they 
never  return  to  the  old  manor-house  ?  " 

"  No;  the  memory  that  is  allied  only  to 
melancholy  grows  sweet  with  years,  and  hal- 
lows the  spot  which  it  haunts;  not  so  the  mem- 
ory allied  to  dread,  terror,  and  something  too 
of  shame.  Walter  sold  the  property  with  some 
pangs  of  natural  regret;  after  his  marriage 
with  Ellinor  he  returned  abroad  for  some  time, 
but  finally  settling  in  England,  engaged  in 
active  life,  and  left  to  his  posterity  a  name 
they  still  honor;  and  to  his  country,  the  mem- 
ory of  some  services  that  will  not  lightly  pass 
away. 

"  But  one  dread  and  gloomy  remembrance 
never  forsook  his  mind,  and  exercised  the  most 
powerful  influence  over  the  actions  and  mo- 
tives of  his  life.  In  every  emergency,  in  every 
temptation,  there  rose  to  his  eyes  the  fate  of 
him  so  gifted,  so  noble  in  much,  so  formed  for 
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greatness  in  all  things,  blasted  by  one  crime—- 
a  crime,  the  off-spring  of  bewildered  reasonings 
— all  the  while  speculating  upon  virtue.  And 
that  fate,  revealing  the  darker  secrets  of  our 
kind,  in  which  the  true  science  of  morals  is 
chiefly  found,  taught  him  the  twofold  lesson, 
— caution  for  himself,  and  charity  for  others, 
He  knew  henceforth  that  even  the  criminal  is 
not  all  evil;  the  angel  within  us  is  not  easily 
expelled;  it  survives  sin,  ay,  and  many  sins, 
and  leaves  us  sometimes  in  amaze  and  marvel 
at  the  good  that  lingers  round  the  heart  even 
of  the  hardiest  offender. 

"  And  Ellinor  clung  with  more  than  revived 
affection  to  one  with  whose  lot  she  was  now  al- 
lied. Walter  was  her  last  tie  upon  earth,  and 
in  him  she  learned,  day  by  day,  more  lavishly 
to  treasure  up  her  heart.  Adversity  and  trial 
had  ennobled  the  character  of  both;  and  she 
who  had  so  long  seen  in  her  cousin  all  she 
could  love,  beheld  now  in  her  husband — all 
that  she  could  venerate  and  admire.  A  cer- 
tain religious  fervor,  in  which,  after  the  calam- 
ities of  her  family,  she  had  indulged,  continued 
with  her  to  the  last;  but  (softened  by  human 
ties,  and  the  reciprocation  of  earthly  duties 
and  affections),  it  was  fortunately  preserved 
either  from  the  undue  enthusiasm  or  the  undue 
austerity  into  which  it  would  otherwise,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  merged.  What  remained, 
however,  uniting  her  most  cheerful  thoughts 
with  something  serious,  and  the  happiest  mo- 
ments of  the  present  with  the  dim  and  solemn 
forecast  of  the  future,  elevated  her  nature, 
not  depressed,  and  made  itself  visible  rather 
in  tender  than  in  sombre  hues.  And  it  was 
sweet,  when  the  thought  of  Madeline  and  her 
father  came  across  her,  to  recur  at  once  for 
consolation  to  that  heaven  in  which  she  be- 
lieved their  tears  were  dried,  and  their  past 
sorrows  but  a  forgotten  dream  !  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  time  of  life  when  these  reflections 
make  our  chief,  though  a  melancholy,  pleasure. 
As  we  grow  older,  and  sometimes  a  hope, 
sometimes  a  friend,  vanishes  from  our  path, 
the  thought  of  an  inmortality  will  press  itself 
forcibly  upon  us  !  and  there,  by  little  and  little, 
as  the  ant  piles  grain  after  grain,  the  garners 
of  a  future  sustenance,  we  learn  to  carry  our 
hopes,  and  harvest,  as  it  were,  our  wishes. 

"  Our  cousins,  then,  were  happy.  Happy, 
for  they  loved  one  another  entirely;  and  on 
those  who  do  so  love,  I  sometimes  think  that. 
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barring  physical  pain  and  extreme  poverty,  the 
ills  of  lite  fail  with  but  idle  malice.  Yes,  they 
were  happy,  in  spite  ot  the  past  and  in  defiance 
of  the  future." 

I  am  satisfied,  then,"  said  my  friend, — 
and  your  tale  is  fairly  do;:e  " 


And  now,  reader,  farewell  !  If  sometimes, 
as  thou  hast  gone  with  me  to  this  our  parting 


spot,  thou  hast  suffered  thy  companion  to  win 
the  mastery  over  thine  interest,  to  flash  now 
on  thy  convictions,  to  touch  now  thy  heart,  to 
guide  thy  hope,  to  excite  thy  terror,  to  gain, 
it  may  be,  to  the  sources  of  thy  tears — then  is 
there  a  tie  between  thee  and  me  which  cannot 
readily  be  broken  !  And  when  thou  hearest 
the  malice  that  wrongs  affect  the  candor  which 
should  judge,  shall  he  not  find  in  thy  spmpa- 
thies  the  defence,  or  in  thy  charity  the  indul- 
gence,— of  a  friend  ! 
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A  TRAGEDY. 


AD  VER  TI SEME  NT. 

In  the  preface  to  this  Novel  it  was  stated  that  the  original  intention  of  its  Author  was  to 
compose,  upon  the  facts  of  Aram's  gloomy  history,  a  tragedy  instead  of  a  romance.  It  may 
now  be  not  altogether  without  interest  for  the  reader,  if  I  submit  to  his  indulgence  the  rough 
outline  of  the  earlier  scenes  in  the  fragment  of  a  drama,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  never 
be  finished.  So  far  as  I  have  gone,  the  construction  of  the  tragedy  differs,  in  some  respects, 
materially  from  that  of  the  tale,  although  the  whole  of  what  is  now  presented  to  the  reader 
must  be  considered  merely  as  a  copy  from  the  first  hasty  sketch  of  an  uncompleted  design. 


ACT  I.    Scene  I. 

Oram's  Apai^tment— Books,  Maps,  and  Scientific  Instru- 
ments scattered  around.  In  every  thing  else  the  appear- 
ance of  the  greatest  jjoverlii. 

ist  Creditor  {behind  the  scenes). — I   must  be  paid. 

Three  moons  have  flitted  since 
You  pledged  your  word  to  me. 
2d  Cred.  And  me ! 

T,d  Cred.  And  me! 

Aram  {entering).    Away,  I  tell  ye!    Will  ye  rend  my 

garb  ? 

Away!  to-morrow.  Gentle  sirs,,  to-morrow. 

ist  Cred,    This  is  your  constant  word. 

2d  Cred,  We'll  wait  no  more. 

Aram.    Ye'll  wait  no  more  ?  Enough!  be  seated,  sirs, 
Pray  ye,  be  seated.    Well!  with  searching  eyes 
Ye  do  survey  these  walls!    Contain  they  aught — 
Nay,  take  your  leisure— to  annul  your  claims? 
(  Turning  to  ist  Cred.)   See,  sir,  yon  books — they're 

yours,  if  you  but  tear 
That  fragment  of  spoiled  paper— be  not  backward, 
I  give  them  with  good  will.    This  one  is  Greek; 
A  golden  work— sweet  sir— a  golden  work; 
It  teaches  us  to  bear — what  I  have  borne! — 
And  to  forbear  men's  ills,  as  you  have  done. 

\st  Cred.    You  mock  me.  Well  

Aram.  Mock!  mock!    Alas!  my  friend. 

Do  rags  indulge  in  jesting?    Fie,  sir,  fie! 
(  Turning  to  2d  Cred.)    You  will  not  wrong  me  so  ! 

On  your  receipt 
Take  this  round  orb;  it  minatures  the  world, — 
And  in  its  study  I  forgot  the  world! 
Take  this,  yon  table: — a  poor  scholar's  fare 
Needs  no  such  proud  support; — yon  bed  too!  (Sleep 
Is  Night's  sweet  angel,  leading  fallen  Man 
Thro'  yielding  airs  to  Youth's  lost  paradise; 
But  Sleep  and  I  have  quarrell'd;) — take  it,  sir! 

2d  Cred.  {muttering  to  the  others).    Come,  we  must 
leave  him  to  the  law,  or  famine. 
You  see  his  goods  were  costly  at  a  groat! 


\st  Cred.    Well,  henceforth  I  will  grow  more  wise! 
'Tis  said 

Learning  is  better  than  a  house  or  lands. 
Let  me  be  modest!    Learning  shall  go  free; 
Give  me  security  in  house  and  lands. 
■^d  Cred.  {lingering  after  the  other  tzvo  depart,  offers  a 

piece  of  money  to  Aram).    There,  man,  I  came  to 

menace  you  with  law 
And  gaols.    You're  poorer  than  I  thought  you  I — 

there  

Aram  {looking  at  the  ?noney).    What!  and  a  beggar, 
too!   'Tis  mighty  well. 
Good  sir,  I'm  grateful — I  will  not  refuse  you; 
'Twill  win  back  Plato  from  the  crabbed  hands 
Of  him  who  lends  on  all  things.    Thank  you,  sir; 
Plato  and  I  will  thank  you. 

Tyd  Cred.  Crazed,  poor  scholar  ! 

I'll  take  my  little  one  from  school  this  day! 

Scene  II. 

Aram.    Rogues  thrive  in  ease;  and  fools  grow  rich 
with  toil; 

Wealth's  wanton  eye  on  Wisdom  coldly  dwells, 
And  turns  to  dote  upon  the  green  youth.  Folly — 

0  life,  vile  life,  with  what  soul  lavish  love 

We  cling  to  thee— when  all  thy  charms  are  fled- 
Yea,  the  more  foul  thy  withering  aspect  grows 
The  steadier  burns  our  passion  to  possess  thee. 
To  die:  ay,  there's  the  cure— the  plashing  stream 
That  girds  these  walls— the  drug  of  the  dank  weeds 
That  rot  the  air  below;  these  hoard  the  balm 
For  broken,  pining,  and  indignant  hearts. 
But  the  witch  Hope  forbids  me  to  be  wise; 
And  when  I  turn  to  these,  Woe's  only  friends— 

[Pointing  to  his  books. 
And  with  their  weird  and  eloquent  voices,  soothe 
The  lulled  Babel  of  the  world  within, 

1  can  but  dream  that  my  vex'd  years  at  last 
Shall  find  the  quiet  of  a  hermit's  cell, 

And  far  from  men's  rude  malice  or  low  scorn. 
Beneath  the  loved  gaze  of  the  lambent  stars; 
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And  with  the  hollow  rocks  and  sparry  caves, 

And  mystic  waves,  and  music-murmuring  winds — 

My  oracles  aud  co-mates — watch  my  life 

Glide  down  the  stream  of  knowledge,  and  behold 

Its  waters  with  a  musing  stillness  glass 

The  smiles  of  Nature  and  the  eyes  of  Heaven! 

Scene  III. 

Enter  Boteler,  ^loydyj  watching  him;  as  he  remains  silent 
and  in  thought,  Boteler  touches  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Boteler.    How  now!  what!  gloomy?  and  the  day  so 
bright! 

Why,  the  old  dog  that  guards  the  court  below 
Hath  crept  from  out  his  wooden  den,  and  shakes 
His  gray  hide  in  the  fresh  and  merry  air; 
Tuning  his  sullen  and  suspicious  bark 
Into  a  whine  of  welcome  as  1  pass'd. 
Come,  rouse  thee,  Aram;  let  us  forth. 

Aram,  Nay,  friend, 

My  spirit  lackeys  not  the  moody  skies. 
Nor  changes — bright  or  darkling — with  their  change. 
Farewell,  good  neighbor;  I  must  work  this  day; — 
Behold  my  tools — and  scholars  toil  alone! 

Boteler.    Tush!  a  few  minutes  wasted  upon  me 
May  well  be  spared  from  this  long  summer  day. 
Hast  heard  the  news?  Monson? — thou  knows't  the 
man  ? 

Ara?n,    I  do  remember.    He  was  poor.    I  knew  him. 
Boteler.    But  he  is  poor  no  more.    The  all-changing 
wheel 

Roll'd  round,  and  scattered  riches  on  his  hearth. 
A  distant  kinsman,  while  he  lived,  a  niggard. 
Generous  in  death  hath  left  his  grateful  heir 
In  our  good  neighbor.    Why,  you  seem  not  glad; 
Does  it  not  please  you? 

Aram.  Yes. 

Boteler.  And  so  it  should ; 

'Tis  a  poor  fool,  but  honest.    Had  dame  Fate 
Done  this  for  you — for  me; — 'tis  true  our  brains 
Had  taught  us  better  how  to  spend  the  dross; 
But  earth  hath  worse  men  than  our  neighbor. 

Ara77i,  Ay, 
"  Worse  men!"  it  may  be  so! 

Boteler.  Would  I  were  rich ! 

What  loyal  service,  what  complacent  friendship. 
What  gracious  love  upon  the  lips  of  Beauty, 
Bloom  into  life  beneath  the  beams  of  gold. 
Venus  and  Bacchus,  the  bright  Care-dispellers, 
Are  never  seen  but  in  the  train  of  Fortune. 
Would  I  were  rich! 

Aratn.  Shame  on  thy  low  ambition! 

Would  /  were  rich,  too; — but  for  other  aims. 
Oh !  what  a  glorious  and  time-hallow'd  world 
Would  I  invoke  around  me:  and  wall  in 
A  haunted  solitude  with  those  bright  souls. 
That,  with  a  still  and  warning  aspect,  gaze 
Upon  us  from  the  hallowing  shroud  of  books! 
By  Heaven,  there  should  not  be  a  seer  who  left 
The  world  one  doctrine,  but  I'd  task  his  lore, 
And  commune  with  \iis  spirit!    All  the  truths 
Of  ail  the  tongues  of  earth— I'd  have  them  all, 
Had  I  the-golden  spell  to  raise  their  ghosts! 
I'd  build  me  domes,  too;  from  whose  giddy  height 
My  soul  would  watch  the  night  stars,  and  unsphere 
The  destinies  of  man,  or  track  the  ways 
Of  God  from  world  to  world;  pursue  the  winds, 
The  clouds  that  womb  the  thunder— to  their  home; 


Invoke  and  conquer  Nature — share  her  throne 

On  earth,  and  ocean,  and  the  chainless  air; 

And  on  the  Titan  fabrics  of  old  truths 

Raise  the  bold  spirit  to  a  height  with  heaven! 

Would — would  my  life  might  boast  one  year  of  wealth 

Though  death  should  bound  it! 
Boteler.  Thou  may'st  have  thy  wish  1 

Arafn  {rapt,  and  abstractedly).    Who  spoke?  Me- 
thought  I  heard  my  genius  say — 

My  evil  genius — "  Thou  may'st  have  thy  wish!  " 
Boteler.    Thou  heard'st  aright!    Monson  this  eve 
will  pass 

By  Nid's  swift  wave;  he  bears  his  gold  with  him; 
The  spot  is  lone — untenanted — remote; 
And,  if  thou  hast  but  courage, — one  bold  deed. 
And  one  short  moment — thou  art  poor  no  more! 

Ara7n  {after  a  pause,  turning  his  eyes  slowly  on  Boteler). 
Boteler,  was  that  thy  voice  ? 

Boteler.  How  couldst  thou  doubt  it  ? 

Aram.    Methought  its  tone  seem'd  changed;  and 
now  methinks, 
Now,  that  I  look  upon  thy  face,  my  eyes 
Discover  not  its  old  familiar  aspect. 
Thou'rt  very  sure  thy  name  is  Boteler? 

Boteler.  Pshaw, 
Thou'rt  dreaming  still: — awake,  and  let  thy  mind 
And  heart  drink  all  I  breathe  into  thy  ear. 
I  know  thee,  Aram,  for  a  man  humane, 
Gentle,  and  musing;  but  withal  of  stuff 
That  might  have  made  a  warrior;  and  desires, 
Though  of  a  subtler  nature  than  my  own. 
As  high,  and  hard  to  limit.   Care  and  want 
Have  made  thee  v/hat  they  made  thy  friend  long  since. 
And  when  I  wound  my  heart  to  a  resolve. 
Dangerous,  but  fraught  with  profit,  I  did  fix 
On  thee  as  one  whom  Fate  and  Nature  made 
A  worthy  partner  in  the  nameless  deed. 

Aram.    Go  on.    I  pray  thee  pause  not.  " 

Boteler.  There  remain 

Few  words  to  body  forth  my  full  design. 
Know  that — at  my  advice — this  eve  the  gull'd 
And  credulous  fool  of  Fortune  quits  his  home. 
Say  but  one  word,  and  thou  shalt  share  with  me 
The  gold  he  bears  about  him. 

Aram.  At  what  price  ? 

Boteler.    A  little  courage. 

Arafn.  And  my  soul! — no  more. 

I  see  your  project  

Boteler-  And  embrace  it  ? 

Aram.  Lo! 
How  many  deathful,  dread,  and  ghastly  snares 
Encompass  him  whom  the  stark  hunger  gnaws. 
And  the  grim  demon  Penury  shuts  from  out 
The  golden  Eden  of  his  bright  desires! 
To-day,  I  thought  to  slay  myself,  and  die, 
No  single  hope  once  won! — and  now  I  hear 
Dark  words  of  blood,  and  quail  not,  nor  recoil.— 
'Tis  but  a  death  in  either  case; — or  mine 
Or  that  poor  dotard's! — And  the  guilt — the  guilt, — 
Why,  what  is  guilt  ? — A  word !    We  are  the  tools. 
From  birth  to  death,  of  destiny;  and  shaped, 
For  sin  or  virtue,  by  the  iron  force 
Of  the  unseen,  but  unresisted,  hands 
Of  Fate,  the  august  compeller  of  the  world. 

Boteler  {aside). — It  works.    Behold  the  devil  at  all 
hearts! 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  inured  to  blood; 

But  he  hath  lived  with  moralists  forsooth. 

And  yet  one  word  to  tempt  him,  and  one  sting 
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Of  the  food-craving  clay,  and  the  meek  sage 
Grasps  at  the  crime  he  shuddered  at  before. 
Aram  {abruptly).     Thou  hast  broke  thy  fast  this 
morning. 

Boteler.  Ay,  in  truth. 

Aram.    But  /  have  not  since  yestermorn,  and  ask'd 
In  the  belief  that  certain  thoughts  unwont 
To  blacken  the  still  mirror  of  my  mind 
Might  be  the  phantoms  of  the  sickening  flesh 
And  the  faint  nature.    I  was  wrong;  since  you 
Share  the  same  thoughts,  nor  suffer  the  same  ills. 

Boteler.    Indeed,  I  knew  not  this.    Come  to  my  roof: 
'Tis  poor,  but  not  so  bare  as  to  deny 
A  soldier's  viands  to  a  scholar's  wants. 
Come,  and  we'll  talk  this  over.    I  perceive 
That  your  bold  heart  already  is  prepared, 
And  the  details  alone  remain. — Come,  friend, 
Lean  upon  me,  for  you  seem  weak;  the  air 
Will  breathe  this  languor  into  health. 

Aram.  Your  hearth 

Is  widow'd, — we  shall  be  alone  ? 

Bctelcy.  Alone. 

Aram.    Come,  then; — the  private  way.    We'll  shun 
the  crowd. 
I  do  not  love  the  insolent  eyes  of  men. 


Scene. 

{liighi—a  irild  and  gloomy  Forest — the  Iiiver  at  a  distance.) 

Enter  Aram,  slowly. 

Aram.    Were  it  but  done,  meihinks  'twould  scarce 
bequeath 

Much  food  for  that  dull  hypocrite  Remorse. 

'Tis  a  fool  less  on  earth! — a  clod — a  grain 

From  the  o'er-rich  creation; — be  it  so. 

But,  I,  in  one  brief  year,  could  give  to  men 

More  solid,  glorious,  undecaying  good 

Than  his  whole  life  could  purchase: — yet  without 

The  pitiful  and  niggard  dross  he  wastes, 

And  /  for  lacking  starve,  my  power  is  nought, 

And  the  whole  good  undone  I    Where,  then,  the  crime. 

Though  by  dread  means,  to  compass  that  bright  end  ? 

And  yet — and  yet — I  falter,  and  my  flesh 

Creeps,  and  the  horror  of  a  ghastly  thought 

Makes  stiff  my  hand — my  blood  is  cold, — my  knees 

Do  smite  each  other, — and  throughout  my  frame 

Stern  manhood  melts  away.    Blow  forth,  sweet  air. 

Brace  the  mute  nerves,— release  the  gathering  ice 

That  curdles  up  my  veins, — call  forth  the  soul. 

That,  with  a  steady  and  unfailing  front. 

Hath  look'd  on  want,  and  woe,  and  early  death — 

And  walk'd  with  thee,  sweet  air,  upon  thy  course 

Away  from  earth  through  the  rejoicing  heaven! 

Who  moves  there  ?  Speak!— who  art  thou  ? 

Scene  V. 

AVi/tr  BOTRLER. 

Boteler.  Murdoch  Boteler! 

Hast  thou  forestall'd  mc  ?    Come,  this  bodeth  well: 
It  proves  thy  courage,  Aram. 


Aram.  Rat  he  i  say 

The  restless  fever  that  doth  spur  us  on 
From  a  dark  thought  unto  a  darker  deed. 

Boteler.    He  should  have  come  ere  this. 

Aram.  I  pray  thee,  Boteler, 

Is  it  not  told  of  some  great  painter — whom 
Rome  bore,  and  earth  yet  worships— that  he  slew 
A  man — a  brother  man — and  without  ire. 
But  with  cool  heart  and  hand,  that  he  might  fix 
His  gaze  upon  the  wretch's  dying  pangs; 
And  by  them  learn  what  mortal  throes  to  paint 
On  the  wrung  features  of  a  suffering  God  ? 

Boteler.    Ay:  I  have  heard  the  tale. 

Aram.  And  he  is  honor'd. 

Men  vaunt  his  glory,  but  forget  his  guilt. 
They  see  the  triumph;  nor,  with  wolfish  tongues, 
Feed  on  the  deed  from  which  the  triumph  grew. 
Is  it  not  so  ? 

Boteler.     Thou  trifiest:  this  no  hour 
For  the  light  legends  of  a  gossip's  lore  

Aram.  Peace,  man!  I  did  but  question  of  the  fact. 
Enough. — I  marvel  why  our  victim  lingers  ? 

Boteler.    Hush!  dost  thou  hear  no  footstep? — Ha, 
he  comes! 

I  see  him  by  yon  pine-tree.    Look,  he  smiles; 

Smiles  as  he  walks,  and  sings  

Aram.  Alas  I  poor  fool ! 

So  sport  we  all,  while  over  us  the  pall 
Hangs,  and  Fate's  viewless  hands  prepare  our  shroud. 


Scene  VI. 


E'ld&r  MoNSON. 

Monson.    Ye  have  not  waited,  sirs  ? 
Boteler.  Nay,  name  it  not. 

Monson.    The  nights  are  long  and  bright:  an  hour 
the  less 

Makes  little  discount  from  the  time. 

Aram.  An  hour  ! 

What  deeds  an  hour  may  witness! 

Monson.  It  is  true. 

{To  Boteler.) — Doth  he  upbraid? — he  has  a  g!oomy 

brow: 
I  like  him  not. 

Boteler,        The  husk  hides  goodly  fruit. 
'Tis  a  deep  scholar,  Monson;  and  the  gloom 
Is  not  of  malice,  but  of  learned  thought. 

Monsoji.  Say'st  thou? — I  love  a  scholar.  Let  us  on: 
We  will  not  travel  far  to-night! 

Aram.  Not  far  ! 

Boteler.    Why,  as  our  limbs  avail;— thou  hast  the 
gold? 

Monson.    Ay,  and  my  wife  suspects  not.  ^Laughing. 

Boteler.  Come,  that's  well. 

I'm  an  old  soldier,  Monson,  and  I  love 
This  baffling  of  the  Church's  cankering  ties 
We'll  find  thee  other  wives,  my  friend!— Who  holds 
The  golden  lure  shall  have  no  lack  of  loves. 

Monson.    Ha!  ha ! — both  wise  ar]d  merry. — (  To  Aram) 
— Come,  sir,  on. 

Aram.    I  follow. 
(Aside.) —  Can  men  sin  thus  in  a  dream? 
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Scene. 

8cei\e  changes  to  a  different  part  of  the  Forest— a  Cave, 
ooerhung  icithfirs  and  other  trees— the  Moon  in  at  her  full, 
and  Clouds  are  rolling  swiftly  (mer  her  disc — Aram  rashes 
from  the  Cavern. 

Aram.    'Tis  done! — 'tis  done — 'tis  done!  

A  life  is  gone 
Out  of  a  crowded  world!    /struck  no  more! 
Oh,  God! — I  did  not  slay  him! — 'twas  not  // 

Eni'jr  BoTELER,  more  slowlif  from  the  Cave,  and  looking 
round.  | 
Botclcr.    Why  didst  thou  leave  me  ere  our  task  was 
o'er  ? 

Aram.    Was  he  not  dead,  then  ?  Did  he  breathe 

again  ? 

Or  cry,  "  Help,  help  ?"  /did  not  strike  the  blow! 

Boteler.    Dead! — and  no  witness,  save  the  blinded 
bat! 

But  the  gold,  Aram!  thou  didst  leave  the  gold? 

Aram.  The  gold  !  I  had  forgot.  Thou  hast  the  gold. 
Come,  let  us  share,  and  part  

Boteler.  Not  here;  the  spot 

Is  open,  and  the  rolling  moon  may  light 
Some  wanderer's  footsteps  hither.    To  the  deeps 
Which  the  stars  pierce  not — of  the  inmost  wood — 
We  will  withdraw  and  share — and  weave  our  plans, 
So  that  the  world  may  know  not  of  this  deed. 

Ara?n.  Thou  sayest  well !  I  did  not  strike  the  blow! 
How  red  the  moon  looks!  let  us  hide  from  her  ! 


ACT  II. 

{Time,  Ten  Years  after  the  date  of  the  first  Act.) 
Scene  I. 

Peasants  dancing — a  beautiful  Wood  Scene— a  Cottage  in  \ 
the  front. 

Madeline — Lambourn— Michael. 
( L A  M  B  o  u  R  N  comes  for  v;ard . ) 

Come,  my  sweet  Madeline,  though  our  fate  denies 
The  pomp  by  which  the  great  and  wealthy  mark 
The  white  days  of  their  lof,  at  least  thy  sir 
Can  light  with  joyous  faces  and  glad  hearts 
The  annual  morn  which  brought  so  fair  a  boon, 
And  blest  his  rude  hearth  with  a  child  like  thee. 

Madeline.    iMy  father,  my  dear  father,  since  that 
morn 

The  sun  hath  caird  from  out  the  depth  of  time 
The  shapes  of  twenty  summers;  and  no  hour 
That  did  not  own  to  Heaven  thy  love — thy  care! 
Lambourn.    Thou  hast  repaid  me;  and  mine  eyes 
o'erflow 

With  tears  that  tell  thy  virtues,  my  sweet  child; 

For  ever  from  thy  cradle  thou  wert  fill'd 

With  meek  and  gentle  thought;  thy  step  was  soft 

And  thy  voice  tender;  and  within  thine  eyes, 

And  on  thy  cloudless  brow,  lay  deeply  glass'd 

The  quiet  and  the  beauty  of  thy  soul.  | 

As  thou  didst  grow  in  years,  the  love  and  power 

Of  nature  wax'd  upon  thee;— thou  wouldst  pore  I 


On  the  sweet  stillness  of  the  summer  hills, 
Or  the  hush'd  face  of  waters,  as  a  book 
Where  God  had  written  beauty;  and  in  turn 
Books  grew  to  thee,  as  Nature's  page  had  grown, 
And  study  and  lone  musing  nursed  thy  youth, 
Yet  wert  thou  ever  woman  in  thy  mood, 
And  soft,  though  serious;  nor  in  abstract  thought 
Lost  household  zeal,  or  the  meek  cares  of  love. 
Bless  thee,  my  child.    Thou  look'st  around  for  one 
To  chase  the  paler  rose  from  thy  pure  cheek. 
And  the  vague  sadness  from  those  loving  eyes. 
Nay.  turn  not,  Madeline,  for  I  know,  in  truth, 
No  man  to  whom  I  would  so  freely  give 
Thy  hand  as  his — no  man  so  full  of  wisdom. 
And  yet  so  gentle  in  his  bearing  of  it; 
No  man  so  kindly  in  his  thoughts  of  others — 
So  rigid  of  all  virtues  in  himself; 
As  this  same  learned  wonder,  Eugene  Aram. 
Madeline.    In  sooth  his  name  sounds  lovelier  for  thy 
praise; 

Would  he  were  by  to  hear  it!  for  methinks 

His  nature  given  too  much  to  saddening  thought, 

And  words  like  thine  would  cheer  it.    Oft  he  starts 

And  mutters  to  himself,  and  folds  his  arms. 

And  traces  with  keen  eyes  the  empty  air; 

Then  shakes  his  head,  and  smiles — no  happy  smile! 

Lambourn.    It  is  the  way  with  students,  for  they  live 
In  an  ideal  world,  and  people  this 
With  shadows  thrown  from  fairy  forms  afar. 
Fear  not! — thy  love,  like  some  fair  morn  of  May, 
Shall  chase  the  dreams  in  clothing  earth  with  beauty. 
But  the  noon  wanes,  and  yet  he  does  not  come. 
Neighbors,  has  one  amongst  you  seen  this  day 
The  scholar  Aram  ? 

Michael.  By  the  hoary  oak 

That  overhangs  the  brook,  I  mark'd  this  morn 
A  bending  figure,  motionless  and  lonely, 
I  near'd  it,  but  it  heard — it  saw  me — not; 
It  spoke — I  listen'd — and  it  said,  "  Ye  leaves 
That  from  the  old  and  changeful  branches  fall 
Upon  the  waters,  and  are  borne  away 
Whither  none  know,  ye  are  men's  worthless  lives; 
Nor  boots  it  whether  ye  drop  off  by  time, 
Or  the  rude  anger  of  some  violent  wind 
Scatter  ye  ere  your  hour.    Amidst  the  mass 
Of  your  green  life,  who  misses  one  lost  leaf?" 
He  said  no  more;  then  I  did  come  beside 
The  speaker:  it  was  Aram. 

Madeline  {aside).    Moody  ever! 
And  yet  he  says,  he  loves  me  and  is  happy! 

Michael.    But  he  seem'd  gall'd  and  sore  at  my  ap- 
proach; 

And  when  I  told  him  I  was  hither  bound, 
And  ask'd  if  aught  I  should  convey  from  him. 
He  frown'd,  and  coldly  turning  on  his  heel, 
x^nswer'd — that  "  he  should  meet  me."    I  was  pain'd 
To  think  that  I  had  vex'd  so  good  a  man. 

i^^  Neighbor.     Ay,  he  is  good  as  wise.    All  men  love 
Aram. 

T-d  Neighbor.   And  with  what  justice!   My  old  dame's 
complaint 
Had  baffled  all  the  leeches;  but  his  art, 
From  a  few  simple  herbs,  distill'd  a  spirit 
Has  made  her  young  again. 

2)d  N'eighbor.  By  his  advice, 

'And  foresight  of  the  seasons,  I  did  till 
My  land,  and  now  my  granaries  scarce  can  hold 
Their  golden  wealth;  while  those  who  mock'd  his 
words 
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Can  scarcely  from  hard  earth  and  treacherous  air 
Win  aught  to  keep  the  woh'  from  off  their  door. 

Michael.    And  while  he  stoops  to  what  poor  men 
should  know, 
They  say  that  in  the  deep  and  secret  lore 
That  scholars  mostly  prize  he  hath  no  peer. 
Old  men,  who  pale  and  care-begone  have  lived 
A  life  amidst  their  books,  will,  at  his  name. 
Lift  up  their  hands,  and  cry,  "  The  wondrous  man!  " 

Lambourn.    His  birth-place  must  thank  Fortune  for 
the  fame 
That  he  one  day  will  win  it. 

Michael.  Dost  thou  know 

Whence  Aram  came,  ere  to  these  hamlet  scenes 
I'en  summers  since  he  wander'd  ? 

Lainhourn.  Michael,  no! 

'Twas  from  some  distant  nook  of  our  fair  isle. 
But  he  so  sadly  flies  from  what  hath  chanced 
In  his  more  youthful  life,  and  there  would  seem 
So  much  of  winter  in  those  April  days. 
That  I  have  shunn'd  vain  question  of  the  past. 
Thus  much  I  learn:  he  hath  no  kin  alive; 
No  parent  to  exult  in  such  a  son. 

Michael.    Poor  soul  !    You  spake  of  sadness.  Know 
you  why 
So  good  a  man  is  sorrowful  ? — 

Lambotirn.  Methinks 
He  hath  been  tried — not  lightly — by  the  sharp 
And  everlasting  curse  to  learning  doom'd, 
That  which  poor  labor  bears  without  a  sigh. 
But  whose  mere  breath  can  wither  genius — Want! 
Want — the  harsh,  hoary  beldame — the  obscene 
Witch  that  hath  power  o'er  brave  men's  thews  and 
nerves. 

And  lifts  the  mind  from  out  itself. 

Michael.  Why  think  you 

That  he  hath  been  thus  cross'd  ?    His  means  appear 
Enough,  at  least  for  his  subdued  desires. 

iMfnboitrn.    I'll  tell  thee  wherefore.    Do  but  speak 
on  want 

And  lo!  he  winces,  and  his  nether  lip 

Quivers  impatient,  and  he  sighs,  and  frowns, 

And  mutters — "  Hunger  is  a  fearful  thing; 

And  it  is  terrible  that  man's  high  soul 

Should  be  made  barren  in  its  purest  aims 

By  the  mere  lack  of  the  earth's  yellow  clay." 

Then  will  he  pause — and  pause — and  come  at  last 

And  put  some  petty  monies  in  my  hand, 

And  cry,  "  Go,  feed  the  wretch;  he  must  not  starve, 

Or  he  will  sin.    Men's  throats  are  scarcely  safe. 

While  Hunger  prowls  beside  them!" 

Michael.  The  kind  man! 

But  this  comes  only  from  Sl  gentle  heart. 
Not  from  a  tried  one. 

Lambourn.  Nay,  not  wholly  so; 

For  I  have  heard  him,  as  he  turn'd  away, 
Mutter,  in  stifled  tones,  "  No  man  can  tell 
What  want  is  in  his  brother  man,  unless 
Want's  self  hath  taught  him,— as  the  fiend  taught  me!  " 

Michael.    And  hath  he  ne'er  enlarged  upon  these 
words. 

Nor  lit  them  into  clearer  knowledge  by 
A  more  pronounced  detail  ? 

Lambotirn.  No;  nor  have  I 

Much  sought  to  question.    In  my  younger  days 
I  pass'd  much  time  amid  the  scholar  race. 
The  learned  lamps  wich  light  the  unpitying  world 
By  their  own  self-consuming.    They  are  proud — 
A  proud  and  jealous  tribe — and  proud  men  loathe 


To  speak  of  former  sufferings:  most  of  all 

Want's  suffering,  in  the  which  the  bitterest  sting 

Is  in  the  humiliation;  therefore  I 

Cover  the  past  with  silence.    But  whate'er 

His  origin  or  early  fate,  there  lives 

None  whom  I  hold  more  dearly,  or  to  whom 

My  hopes  so  well  could  trust  my  Madeline's  lot. 

Scene  II. 

The  Crowd  at  the  back  of  the  Stage  gives  way — Aram  sloiclij 
entei's —  The  Neighbors  greet  him  with  respect,  several  ap- 
pear to  thank  him  for  various  benefits  or  charities — He  re- 
turns the  greeting  in  dumb  show,  with  great  appearance 
of  modesty .) 

Ara?n.    Nay,  nay,  good  neighbors,  ye  do  make  me 
blush 

To  think  that  to  so  large  a  store  of  praise 

There  goes  so  poor  desert.  My  Madeline! — Sweet, 

I  see  thee,  and  all  brightens! 

Lambourn.  You  are  late — 

But  not  less  welcome.    On  my  daughter's  birth-day 
You  scarce  should  be  the  last  to  wish  her  joy. 

Aratn.    Joy — joy! — Is  life  so  poor  and  harsh  a  boon 
That  we  should  hail  each  year  that  wears  its  gloss 
And  glory  into  winter?   Shall  we  crown 
With  roses  Time's  bald  temples,  and  rejoice — 
For  what  ? — that  we  are  hastening  to  the  grave  ? 
No,  no! — I  cannot  look  on  thy  young  brow, 
Beautiful  Madeline!  nor,  upon  the  day 
Which  makes  thee  one  year  nearer  unto  Heaven, 
Feel  sad  for  Earth,  whose  very  soul  thou  art; — 
Or  art,  at  least,  to  me! — for  wert  thou  not, 
Earth  would  be  deaid  and  wither'd  as  the  clay 
Of  her  own  offspring  when  the  breath  departs. 

Lambourn.    I  scarce  had  thought  a  scholar's  dusty 
tomes 

Could  teach  his  lips  the  golden  ways  to  woo. 
Howbeit,  in  all  times,  man  never  learns 
To  love,  nor  learns  to  flatter. 

Well,  my  friends. 
Will  ye  within? — our  simple  fare  invites. 
Aram,  when  thou  hast  made  thy  peace  with  Madeline, 
We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  thee. — (  L^o  Michael.)  This 
love 

Is  a  most  rigid  faster,  and  would  come 
To  a  quick  ending  in  an  Epicure. 

\_Exeunt  Lambourn,  the  Neighbors,  etc. 

Scene  III. 
Madeline  and  Aram. 
Aram.    Alone  with  thee  ! — Peace  comes  to  earth 
again 

Beloved!  would  our  life  could,  like  a  brook 
Watering  a  desert,  glide  unseen  away. 
Murmuring  our  own  heart's  music, — which  is  love. 
And  glassing  only  Heaven, — which  is  love's  life! 
I  am  not  made  to  live  among  mankind; 
They  stir  dark  memory  from  unwilling  sleep. 

And  but  no  matter.    Madeline,  it  is  strarige 

That  one  like  thee,  for  whom,  methinks,  fair  Love 
Should  wear  its  bravest  and  most  gallant  garb, 
Should  e'er  have  cast  her  heart's  rich  freight  upon 
A  thing  like  me, — not  fashion'd  in  the  mould 
Which  wins  a  maiden's  eye, — austere  of  life. 
And  grave  and  sad  of  bearing,— and  so  long 
Inured  to  solitude,  as  to  have  grown 
A  man  that  hath  the  shape,  but  not  the  soul, 
Of  the  world's  inmates. 
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Madeline.  'Tis  for  that  I  loved. 

The  world  I  love  not — therefore  I  love  thee  ! 
Come,  shall  I  tell  thee, — 'tis  an  oft-told  tale, 
Yet  never  wearies,— by  what  bright  degrees 
Thy  empire  rose,  till  it  o'erspread  my  soul, 
And  made  my  all  of  being  love  ?   Thou  know'st 
When  first  thou  camest  into  these  lone  retreats. 
My  years  yet  dwelt  in  childhood;  but  my  thoughts 
Went  deeper  than  my  playmates'.    Books  I  loved. 
But  not  the  books  that  woo  a  woman's  heart;— 
I  loved  not  tales  of  war  and  stern  emprise, 
And  man  let  loose  on  man — dark  deeds,  of  which 
The  name  was  glory,  but  the  nature  crime, — 
Nor  themes  of  vulgar  love — of  maidens'  hearts 
Won  by  small  worth,  set  off  by  gaudy  show; — 
Those  tales  which  win  the  wilder  hearts,  in  me 
Did  move  some  anger  and  a  world  of  scorn. 
All  that  I  dream'd  of  sympathy  was  given 
Unto  the  lords  of  Mind — the  victor  chiefs 
Of  Wisdom — or  of  Wisdom's  music — Song; 
And  as  I  read  of  them,  I  dream'd,  and  drew 
In  my  soul's  colors,  shapes  my  soul  might  love, 
And,  loving,  worship, — they  were  like  to  thee! 
Thou  camest  unknown  and  lonely, — and  around 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  bearing,  and  thy  mood 
Hung  mystery, — and,  in  guessing  at  its  clue, 
Mystery  grew  interest,  and  the  interest  love! 

Arajn  {aside).    O  woman!  how  from  that  which  she 
should  shun. 

Does  the  poor  trifler  draw  what  charms  her  most! 
Madeline.    Then,  as  Time  won  thee  frequent  to  our 
hearth. 

Thou  from  thy  learning's  height  didst  stoop  to  teach  me 

Nature's  more  gentle  secrets — the  sweet  lore 

Of  the  green  herb  and  the  bee-worshipp'd  flower; 

And  when  the  night  did  o'er  this  nether  earth 

Distil  meek  quiet,  and  the  heart  of  Heaven 

With  love  grew  breathless,  thou  wert  wont  to  raise 

My  wild  thoughts  to  the  weird  and  solemn  stars; 

Tell  of  each  orb  the  courses  and  the  name; 

And  of  the  winds,  the  clouds,  th'  invisible  air. 

Make  eloquent  discourse; — until,  methought. 

No  hunian  life,  but  some  diviner  spirit 

Alone,  could  preach  such  truths  of  things  divine. 

And  so — and  so  

Aram.  From  heaven  we  turn'd  to  earth 

And  Thought  did  father  Passion ?— Gentlest  love; 
If  thou  couldst  know  how  hard  it  is  for  one 
Who  takes  such  feeble  pleasure  in  this  earth 
To  worship  aught  earth-born,  thou'dst  learn  how  wild 
The  wonder  of  my  passion  and  thy  power. 
But  ere  three  days  are  past  thou  wilt  be  mine! 
And  mine  for  ever!    Oh,  delicious  thought! 
How  glorious  were  the  future,  could  I  shut 

The  past— the  past— from  Ha!  what  stirr'd  ?  didst 

hear 

Madeline, — didst  hear  ' 

Madeline.  Hear  what  ?— the  very  air 

Lies  quiet  as  an  infant  in  its  sleep. 

Aram,  {looking  round).    Methought  I  heard  

Madeline.  What,  love  ? 

Aram.  ^^^g  ^  cheat 

Of  these  poor  fools,  the  senses.    Come,  thy  hand; 
I  love  to  feel  thy  touch,  thou  art  so  pure— 
So  soft— so  sacred  in  thy  loveliness, 
That  I  feel  safe  with  thee!   Great  God  himself 
5.— 40 
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Would  shun  to  launch  upon  the  brow  of  guilt 
His  bolt  while  thou  wert  by! 

Madelifie.  Alas,  alas! 

Why  dost  thou  talk  of  guilt  ? 

Aram.  Did  I,  sweet  love, 

Did  I  say  guilt  ? — it  is  an  ugly  word. 
Why,  sweet,  indeed— did  1  say  guilt,  my  Madeline? 

Madeline.    In  truth  you  did.    Your  hand  is  dry— the 
pulse, 

Beats  quick  and  fever'd:  you  consume  too  much 
Of  life  in  thought— you  over-rack  the  nerves— 
And  thus  a  shadow  bids  them  quail  and  tremble; 
Bui  when  I  queen  it,  Eugene,  o'er  your  home, 
I'll  see  this  fault  amended. 

Aram.  Ay, 
In  sooth  thou  shalt. 

Scene  IV. 

Enter  Michael. 

Michael.    Friend  Lambourn  sends  his  greeting, 
And  prays  you  to  his  simple  banquet. 

Afadelifie.  Cornel 
His  raciest  wine  will  in  my  father's  cup 
Seem  dim  till  you  can  pledge  him.    Eugene,  come. 

Aram.    And  if  I  linger  o'er  tha  draught,  sweet  love. 
Thou'lt  know  I  do  but  linger  o'er  the  wish 
For  thee,  which  sheds  its  blessing  on  the  bowl. 

*  *  -x-  *  * 

Scene. 

Sunset— a  Wood-scene— a  Cottage  at  a  distance— in  the  fere- 
ground  a  Woodman  felling  uvod. 

Enter  Aram. 

Wise  men  have  praised  the  peasant's  thoughtless  lot, 
And  learned  pride  hath  envied  humble  toil: 
If  they  were  right,  why,  let  us  burn  our  books. 
And  sit  us  down,  and  play  the  fool  with  time. 
Mocking  the  prophet  Wisdom's  grave  decrees, 
And  walling  this  trite  present  with  dark  clouds, 
Till  night  becomes  our  nature,  and  the  ray 
Ev'n  of  the  stars,  but  meteors  that  withdraw 
The  wandering  spirit  from  the  sluggish  rest 
Which  makes  its  proper  bliss.    I  will  accost 
This  denizen  of  toil,  who,  with  hard  hands. 
Prolongs  from  day  to  day  unthinking  life, 
And  ask  if  he  be  happy. — Friend,  good  eve. 

Woodman.     'Tis  the  great  scholar! — Worthy  sir, 
good  eve. 

Ara?n.    Thou  seem'st  o'erw^orn:  through  this  long 
summer  day. 
Hast  thou  been  laboring  in  the  lonely  glen  ? 

Woodman.    Ay,  save  one  hour  at  noon.    'Tis  weary 
work ; 

But  men  like  me,  good  sir,  must  not  repine 

At  work  which  feeds  the  craving  mouths  at  home. 

Aram.  Then  thou  art  happy,  friend,  and  with  content 
Thy  life  hath  made  a  compact.    Is  it  so  ? 

Woodman.    Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  I  must  surely  feel 
Some  pangs  when  I  behold  the  ease  with  which 
The  wealthy  live;  while  I,  through  heat  and  cold. 
Can  scarcely  conquer  Famine. 

*  *  *  -x-  * 

In  this  scene  Boteler  (the  Houseman  of  the 
novel)  is  again  introduced. 

3ENE  ARAM," 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 

THE    COUNTESS    OF  BLESSINGTON, 
S^llis  ^^\t  is  Dcbicatcb 

BY  ONE 

WHO    WISHES    HE    COULD    HAVE    FOUND    A    MORE    DURABLE  MONUMENT 
WHEREON    TO  ENGRAVE 

A   MEMORIAL   OF   REAL  FRIENDSHIP. 


PR  EE  ACE    TO    PRESENT  EDITION. 

The  two  Romances  which  form  the  contents  of  this  Volume  were  originally  published  in 
an  expensive  form,  with  pictorial  illustrations;  and  perhaps  from  the  prejudice  generally 
conceived  against  the  literature  of  works  that  are  supposed  to  rest  some  of  their  attractions 
on  the  skill  of  the  engraver,  as  well  as  from  any  demerits  of  their  own,  they  have  been 
hitherto  less  popularly  known  than  other  prose  fictions  by  the  same  Author.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  in  delineation  of  character  and  elaboration  of  plot,  the  "  Siege  of  Granada  "  is 
inferior  to  the  Author's  other  Historical  Romances — but  there  are  portions  of  the  conception 
— as  connected  with  the  position  of  Almamen  between  Moor  and  Christian — and  detached 
scenes  and  descriptions — which  the  v/riter's  more  matured  experience  would  be  unable  to 
improve. 

The  story  of  "  Calderon,"  though  slight  and  briefly  told,  belongs  to  the  higher  grade  of 
passion  and  art  than  its  companion;  and  the  Author  once  thought  of  convertia^  it  into 
a  tragedy. 
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BOOK  FIRST. 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  Enchanter  and  ihe  Warrior. 

It  was  the  summer  of  the  year  1491,  and 
the  armies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  invested 
the  city  of  Granada. 

The  night  was  not  far  advanced;  and  the 
moon,  which  broke  through  the  transparent  air  of 
Andalusia,  shone  calmly  over  the  immense  and 
murmuring  encampment  of  the  Spanish  foe, 
and  touched  with  a  hazy  light  the  snow-capped 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  contrasting  the 
verdure  and  luxuriance  which  no  devastation 
of  man  could  utterly  sweep  from  the  beautiful 
vale  below. 

In  the  streets  of  the  Moorish  city  many  a 
group  still  lingered.  Some,  as  if  unconscious 
of  the  beleaguering  war  without,  were  listening 
in  quiet  indolence  to  the  strings  of  the  Moorish 
lute,  or  the  lively  tale  of  an  Arabian  improvvi- 
satore;  others  were  conversing  with  such  eager 
and  animated  gestures,  as  no  ordinary  excite- 
ment could  wring  from  the  stately  calm  habit- 
ual to  every  oriental  people.  But  the  more 
public  places,  in  which  gathered  these  different 
groups  only  the  more  impressively  heightened 
the  desolate  and  solemn  repose  that  brooded 
over  the  rest  of  the  city. 

At  this  time,  a  man,  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  arms  folded  within  the  sweeping  gown 
which  descended  to  his  feet,  was  seen  passing 
through  the  streets,  alone,  and  apparently  un- 
observant of  all  around  him.  Yet  this  indiffer- 
ence was  by  no  means  shared  by  the  straggling 
crowds  through  which,  from  time  to  time  he, 
musingly  swept. 

"  God  is  great !  "  said  one  man;  "  it  is  the 
Enchanter  Almamen." 

"  He  hath  locked  up  the  manhood  of  Boab- 
dil  el  Chico  with  the  key  of  his  spells,"  quoth 


another,  stroking  his  beard;  "I  would  curse 
him,  if  I  dared." 

"  But  they  say  that  he  hath  promised  that 
when  man  fails,  the  genii  will  fight  for  Gra- 
nada," observed  a  third,  doubtingly. 

"  Allah  Akbar  !  what  is,  is  !  what  shall  be, 
shall  be  !  "  said  a  fourth,  with  all  the  solemn 
sagacity  of  a  prophet. 

Whatever  their  feelings,  whether  of  awe  or 
execration,  terror  or  hope,  each  group  gave 
way  as  Almamen  passed,  and  hushed  the 
murmurs  not  intended  for  his  ear.  Passing 
through  the  Zacatin  (the  street  which  traversed 
the  Great  Bazaar),  the  reputed  enchanter  as- 
cended a  narrow  and  winding  street,  and  ar- 
rived at  last  before  the  walls  that  encircled 
the  palace  and  fortress  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  sentry  at  the  gate  saluted  and  admitted 
him  in  silence;  and  in  a  few  moments  his  form 
was  lost  in  the  solitude  of  groves,  amidst  which 
at  frequent  opening,  the  spray  of  Arabian 
fountains  glittered  in  the  moonlight;  while, 
above,  rose  the  castled  heights  of  the  Alham- 
bra; and  on  the  right,  those  Vermilion  Towers. 
whose  origin  veils  itself  in  the  furthest  ages  of 
Phoenician  enterprise. 

Almamen  paused,  and  surveyed  the  scene. 
"  Was  Aden  more  lovely  ?  "  he  muttered:  "  and 
shall  so  fair  a  spot  be  trodden  by  the  victor 
Nazarine  ?  What  matters  ?  creed  chases  creed 
— race,  race — until  time  comes  back  to  its 
starting-place,  and  beholds  the  reign  restored 
to  the  eldest  faith  and  the  eldest  tribe.  The 
horn  of  our  strength  shall  be  exalted." 

At  these  thoughts  the  seer  relapsed  into 
silence,  and  gazed  long  and  intently  upon  the 
stars,  as,  more  numerous  and  brilliant  with 
every  step  of  the  advancing  night,  their  rays 
broke  on  the  playful  waters,  and  tingled  with 
silver  the  various  and  breathless  foliage.  So 
earnest  was  his  gaze,  and  so  absorbed  his 
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thoughts,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  approach 
of  a  Moor,  whose  gHttering  weapons  and  snow- 
white  turban,  rich  with  emeralds,  cast  a  gleam 
through  the  wood. 

The  new  comer  was  above  the  common  size 
of  his  race,  generally  small  and  spare,  but 
without  attaining  the  lofty  stature  and  large 
proportions  of  the  more  redoubted  of  the  war- 
riors of  Spain.  But  in  his  presence  and  mien 
there  was  something,  which,  in  the  haughtiest 
conclave  of  Christian  chivalry,  w^ould  have 
seemed  to  tower  and  command.  He  walked 
with  a  step  at  once  light  and  stately,  as  if  it 
spurned  the  earth;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the 
small  erect  head  and  stag-like  throat,  there 
was  that  undefinable  and  imposing  dignity, 
w^hich  accords  so  well  with  our  conception  of 
a  heroic  lineage,  and  a  noble  though  imperious 
spirit.  The  stranger  approached  Almamen, 
and  paused  abruptly  when  within  a  few  steps 
of  the  enchanter.  He  gazed  upon  him  in 
silence  for  some  moments;  and,  when  at  length 
he  spoke,  it  was  with  a  cold  and  sarcastic  tone. 

Pretender  to  the  dark  secrets,"  said  he, 
"  is  it  in  the  stars  that  thou  art  reading  those 
destinies  of  men  and  nations,  which  the  Prophet 
wrought  by  the  chieftain's  brain  and  the  sol- 
dier's arm  ?  " 

''Prince,"  replied  Almamen,  turning  slowly, 
and  recognizing  the  intruder  on  his  medita- 
tions, "  I  was  but  considering  how  many  rev- 
olutions, which  have  shaken  earth  to  its  centre, 
those  orbs  have  witnessed,  unsympathizing 
and  unchanged." 

"  Unsympathizing  !  "  repeated  the  Moor — 
''yet  thou  believest  in  their  effect  upon  the 
earth  ?  " 

"  You  wTong  me,"  answered  Almamen,  with 
a  slight  smile,  "you  confound  your  servant 
with  that  vain  race,  the  astrologers." 

"  I  deemed  astrology  a  part  of  the  science 
of  the  two  Angels,  Harut  and  Martit."  * 

"  Possibly;  but  I  know  not  that  science, 
though  I  have  wandered  at  midnight  by  the 
ancient  Babel." 

"  Fame  lies  to  us  then,"  answered  the  Moor, 
with  some  surprise. 

"  Fame  never  made  pretence  to  truth,"  said 


*  The  science  of  magic.  It  was  taught  by  the  Angels 
named  in  the  text;  for  v/hich  offence  they  are  still  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  in  the  ancient  Babel.  There  they 
may  yet  be  consulted,  though  they  are  rarely  seen. — 
YallaV odin  Yahya. — Sale's  Koran. 


Almamen,  calmly,  and  proceeding  on  his  way. 
"Allah  be  with  you,  prince!  I  seek  the 
king." 

"  Stay  !  I  have  just  quitted  his  presence, 
and  left  him,  I  trust,  with  thoughts  worthy  of 
the  sovereign  of  Granada,  which  I  would  not 
have  disturbed  by  a  stranger,  a  man  whose  arms 
are  not  spear  nor  shield." 

"Noble  Muza,"  returned  Almamen,  "fear 
not  that  my  voice  will  weaken  the  inspirations 
which  thine  hath  breathed  into  the  breast  of 
Boabdil.  Alas  !  if  my  counsel  were  heeded, 
thou  wouldst  hear  the  warriors  of  Granada  talk 
less  of  Muza,  and  more  of  the  king.  But  Fate, 
or  Allah,  hath  placed  upon  the  throne  of  a  tot- 
tering dynasty,  one  who,  though  brave,  is  weak 
— though  wise,  a  dreamer;  and  you  suspect 
the  adviser,  when  you  find  the  influence  of 
nature  on  the  advised.    Is  this  just?" 

Muza  gazed  long  and  sternly  on  the  face  of 
Almamen;  then,  putting  his  hand  gently  on 
the  enchanter's  shoulder,  he  said — 

"Stranger,  if  thou  playest  us  false,  think 
that  this  arm  hath  cloven  the  casque  of  many 
a  foe,  and  will  not  spare  the  turban  of  a  trai- 
tor !  " 

"  And  think  thou,  proud  prince  !  "  returned 
Almamen,  unquaiiing,  "that  I  answer  alone  \o 
Allah  for  my  motives,  and  that  against  man 
my  deeds  I  can  defend  !  " 

With  these  w^ords,  the  enchanter  drew  his 
long  robe  round  him,  and  disappeared  amidst 
the  foliage. 


CHAPTER  n. 
The  King  Vv^ithin  his  Palace. 

In  one  of  those  apartments,  the  luxury  of 
which  is  known  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
genial  climate  (half  chamber  and  half  grotto), 
reclined  a  young  Moor,  in  a  thoughtful  and 
musing  attitude. 

The  ceiling  of  cedar- wood,  glowing  with, 
gold  and  azure,  was  supported  by  slender 
shafts,  of  the  whitest  alabaster,  between  which 
were  open  arcades,  light  and  graceful  as  the 
arched  vineyards  of  Italy,  and  wrought  m  that 
delicate  filigree-work  common  to  the  Arabian 
architecture:  through  these  arcades  was  seen 
at  intervals  the  lapsing  fall  of  waters,  lighted 
by  alabaster  lamps;  and  their  tinkling  music 
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sounded  with  a  fresh  and  regular  murmur  up- 
on the  ear.  The  whole  of  one  side  of  this 
apartment  was  open  to  a  broad  and  extensive 
balcony,  which  overhung  the  banks  of  the 
winding  and  moonlit  Darro;  and  in  the  clear- 
ness of  the  soft  night  might  be  distinctly  seen 
the  undulating  hills,  the  woods,  and  orange- 
groves,  v.'hich  still  form  the  unrivalled  land- 
scapes of  Granada. 

The  pavement  was  spread  with  ottomans  and 
couches  of  the  richest  azure,  prodigically  en- 
riched with  quaint  designs  in  broideries  of  gold 
and  silver;  and  over  that  on  which  the  Moor 
reclined,  facing  the  open  balcony,  were  sus- 
pended on  a  pillar,  the  round  shield,  the  light 
javelin,  and  the  curving  cimiter,  of  Moorish 
warfare.  So  studded  were  these  arms  with 
jewels  of  rare  cost,  that  they  might  alone  have 
sufficed  to  indicate  the  rank  of  the  evident 
owner,  even  if  his  own  gorgeous  vestments  had 
not  betrayed  it.  An  open  manuscript,  on  a 
silver  table,  lay  unread  before  the  Moor:  as, 
leaning  his  face  upon  his  hand,  he  looked  with 
abstracted  eyes  along  the  mountain  summits, 
dimly  distinguished  from  the  cloudless  and  far 
horizon. 

No  one  couid  have  gazed  without  a  vague 
emotion  of  interest,  mixed  with  melancholy, 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  inmate  of  that 
luxurious  chamber. 

Its  beauty  was  singularly  stamped  with  a 
grave  and  stately  sadness,  which  was  made 
still  more  impressive  by  its  air  of  youth  and 
the  unwonted  fairness  of  the  complexion:  un- 
like the  attributes  of  the  Moorish  race,  the  hair 
and  curling  beard  were  of  a  deep  golden  color; 
and  on  the  broad  forehead,  and  in  the  large 
eyes,  was  that  settled  and  contemplative  mild- 
ness which  rarely  softens  the  swart  lineaments 
of  the  fiery  children  of  the  sun.  Such  was  the 
personal  appearance  of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  the 
last  of  the  Moorish  dynasty  in  Spain. 

*'  These  scrolls  of  Arabian  learning,"  said 
Boabdil  to  himself,  "what  do  they  teach?  to 
despise  wealth  and  power,  to  hold  the  heart  to 
be  the  true  empire.  This,  then,  is  wisdom. 
Yet,  if  I  follow  these  maxims,  am  I  wise? 
alas  !  the  whole  world  would  call  me  a  drivel- 
ler and  a  madman.  Thus  is  it  ever;  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Intellect  fills  us  v/ith  precepts 
which  it  is  the  wisdom  of  Action  to  despise. 
O  Holy  prophet  !  what  fools  men  would  be,  if 
their  knavery  did  not  eclipse  their  folly  !  " 


The  young  king  listlessly  threw  himself  back 
on  his  cushions  as  he  uttered  these  words,  too 
philosophical  for  a  king  whose  crown  sate  so 
loosely  on  his  brow. 

After  a  few  moments  of  thought  that  ap- 
peared to  dissatisfy  and  disquiet  him,  Boabdil 
again  turned  impatiently  round:  "  My  soul 
wants  the  bath  of  music,"  said  he,  "these 
journeys  into  a  pathless  realm  have  wearied 
it,  and  the  streams  of  sound  supple  and  relax 
the  travailed  pilgrim." 

He  clapped  his  hands,  and  from  one  of  the 
arcades  a  boy,  hitherto  invisible,  started  into 
sight;  at  a  slight  and  scarce  perceptible  sign 
from  the  king,  the  boy  again  vanished,  and  in 
a  few  moments  afterwards,  glancing  through 
the  fairy  pillars,  and  by  the  glittering  water- 
falls, came  the  small  and  twinkling  feet  of  the 
maids  of  Araby.  As,  with  their  transparent 
tunics  and  white  arms,  they  gleamed,  without 
an  echo,  through  that  cool  and  voluptuous 
chamber,  they  might  well  have  seemed  the 
Peris  of  the  eastern  magic,  summoned  to  be- 
guile the  sated  leisure  of  a  youthful  Solomon. 
With  them  came  a  maiden  of  more  exquisite 
beauty,  though  smaller  stature,  than  the  rest, 
bearing  the  light  Moorish  lute;  and  a  faint 
and  languid  smile  broke  over  the  beautiful 
face  of  Boabdil,  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  her 
graceful  form  and  the  dark  yet  glowing  lustre 
of  her  oriental  countenance.  She  alone  ap- 
proached the  king,  timidly  kissed  his  hand, 
and  then,  joining  her  comrades,  commenced 
the  following  song,  to  the  air  and  very  words 
of  which  the  feet  of  the  dancing-girls  kept 
time,  while,  with  the  chorus  rang  the  silver 
bells  of  the  musical  instrument  which  each  of 
the  dancers  carried. 


*  The  Mahometans  believe  that  musical  bells  hang 
on  the  trees  of  Paradise,  and  are  put  in  motion  by  a 
wind  from  the  throne  of  God. 


AMINE'S  SONG. 
I. 

Softly,  oh,  softly  glide, 
Gentle  Music,  thou  silver  tide, 
Bearing,  the  lull'd  air  along. 
This  leaf  from  the  Rose  of  Song 

To  its  port  ''n  his  soul  let  it  float, 
The  frail,  bat  the  fragrant  boat, — 
Bear  it,  soft  Air,  along! 

II. 

With  the  burthen  of  sound  we  are  laden, 
Like  the  bells  on  the  trees  of  Aden,* 
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"When  they  thrill  with  a  tinkling  tone 
At  the  Wind  from  the  Holy  Throne, 
Hark,  as  we  move  around, 
We  shake  off  the  buds  of  sound; — 
Thy  presence,  Belov'd,  is  Aden! 


Sweet  chime  that  I  hear  and  wake: 
1  would,  for  my  lov'd  one's  sake, 
That  I  were  a  sound  like  thee. 
To  the  depths  of  his  heart  to  flee. 

If  my  breath  had  his  senses  blest; 

If  my  voice  in  his  heart  could  rest; 
What  pleasure  to  die  like  thee! 

The  music  ceased;  the  dancers  remained 
motionless  in  their  graceful  postures,  as  if  ar- 
rested into  statues  of  alabaster;  and  the 
young  songstress  cast  herself  on  a  cushion  at 
the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  looked  up 
fondly,  but  silently,  into  his  yet  melancholy 
eyes, — when  a  man,  whose  entrance  had  not 
been  noticed,  was  seen  to  stand  within  the 
chamber. 

He  was  about  the  middle  stature, — lean, 
muscular,  and  strongly  though  sparely  built. 
A  plain  black  robe,  something  in  the  fashion 
of  the  Armenian  gown,  hung  long  and  loosely 
over  a  tunic  of  bright  scarlet,  girded  by  a 
broad  belt,  from  the  centre  of  which  was 
suspended  a  small  golden  key,  while  at  the 
left  side  appeared  the  jewelled  hilt  of  a 
crooked  dagger.  His  features  were  cast  in  a 
larger  and  grander  mould  than  was  common 
amongst  the  Moors  of  Spain;  the  forehead 
was  broad,  massive,  and  singularly  high,  and 
the  dark  eyes  of  unusual  size  and  brilliancy; 
his  beard,  short,  black,  and  glossy,  curled 
upward,  and  concealed  all  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  save  a  firm,  compressed,  and  reso- 
lute expression  in  the  lips,  which  were  large 
and  full;  the  nose  was  high,  aquiline,  and 
well-shaped;  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
head  (which  was,  for  symmetry,  on  too  large 
and  gigantic  a  scale  as  proportioned  to  the 
form)  was  indicative  of  extraordinary  energy 
and  power. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  stranger  might  have 
seemed  scarce  on  the  borders  of  middle  age; 
but,  on  a  more  careful  examination,  the  deep 
lines  and  wrinkles,  marked  on  the  forehead 
and  round  the  eyes,  betrayed  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life.  With  arms  folded  on  his  breast^ 
he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  king,  waiting  in 
silence  the  moment  when  his  presence  should 
be  perceived. 


He  did  not  wait  long;  the  eyes  and  gesture 
of  the  girl  nestled  at  the  feet  of  Boabdil  drew 
the  king's  attention  to  the  spot  where  the 
stranger  stood:  his  eye  brightened  when  it 
fell  upon  him. 

"  Almamen,"  cried  Boabdil,  eagerly,  "  you 
are  welcome."  as  he  spoke,  he  motioned  to 
the  dancing-girls  to  withdraw. 

"  May  I  not  rest  ?  O  core  of  my  heart,  thy 
bird  is  in  its  home,"  murmured  the  songstress 
at  the  king's  feet. 

"  Sweet  Amine,"  answered  Boabdil,  tenderly 
smoothing  down  her  ringlets  as  he  bent  to  kiss 
her  brow,  "  you  should  witness  only  my  hours 
of  delight.  Toil  and  business  have  nought 
with  thee;  I  will  join  thee  ere  yet  the  nightin- 
gale hymns  his  last  music  to  the  moon." 
Amine  sighed,  rose,  and  vanished  with  her 
companions. 

<^  My  friend,"  said  the  king,  when  alone  with 
Almamen,  "your  counsels  often  sooth  me  into 
quiet,  yet  in  such  hours  quiet  is  a  crime.  But 
what  do  ? — how  struggle  ? — how  act  ?  Alas  ! 
at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  rightly  did  they  affix 
to  the  name  of  Boabdil  the  epithet  of  El 
Zogoybi.'^  Misfortune  set  upon  my  brow  her 
dark  and  fated  stamp  ere  yet  my  lips  could 
shape  a  prayer  against  her  power.  My  fierce 
I  father,  whose  frown  was  as  the  frown  of  Azrael, 
I  hated  me  in  my  cradle;  in  my  youth  my  name 


was  invoked  by  rebels  against  my  will;  im- 
prisoned by  my  father,  with  the  poison-bowl 
or  the  dagger  hourly  before  my  eyes,  I  was 
saved  only  by  the  artifice  of  my  mother. 
When  age  and  infirmity  broke  the  iron  sceptre 
of  the  king,  my  claims  to  the  throne  were  set 
aside,  and  my  uncle.  El  Zagal,  usurped  my 
birthright.  Amidst  open  war  and  secret  trea- 
son I  wrestled  for  my  crown;  and  now,  the 
sole  sovereign  of  Granada,  when,  as  I  fondly 
imagined,  my  uncle  had  lost  all  claim  on  the 
affections  of  my  people  by  succumbing  to  the 
Christii-n  king,  and  accepting  a  fief  under  his 
dominion,  I  find  that  the  very  crime  of  El 
Zagal  is  fixed  upon  me  by  miy  unhappy  sub- 
jects— that  they  deem  he  would  not  have 
yielded  but  for  my  supineness.  At  the 
moment  of  my  delivery  from  my  rival,  I  am 
received  with  execration  by  my  subjects,  and, 
driven  into  this  my  fortress  of  the  Alhambra, 
dare  not  venture  to  head  my  armies,  or  to  face 

*  The  unlucky. 
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my  people;  yet  am  I  called  weak  and  irresolute, 
when  strength  and  courage  are  forbid  me. 
And  as  the  water  glides  from  yonder  rock, 
that  hath  no  power  to  retain  it,  I  see  the  tide 
of  empire  welling  from  my  hands." 

The  young  king  spoke  warmly  and  bitterly; 
and,  in  the  irritation  of  his  thoughts,  strode, 
while  he  spoke,  with  rapid  and  irregular  strides 
along  the  chamber.  Almamen  marked  his 
emotion  with  an  eye  and  lip  of  rigid  com- 
posure. 

''Light  of  the  faithful,"  said  he,  when  Boab- 
dil  had  concluded,  ''the  powers  above  never 
doom  man  to  perpetual  sorrow,  nor  perpetual 
joy:  the  cloud  and  the  sunshine  are  alike 
essential  to  the  heaven  of  our  destinies;  and 
if  thou  hast  suffered  in  thy  youth,  thou  hast 
exhausted  the  calamities  of  fate,  and  thy  man- 
hood will  be  glorious,  and  thine  age  serene." 

"  Thou  speakest  as  if  the  armies  of  Ferdi- 
nand were  already  around  my  walls,"  said 
Boabdil,  impatiently. 

"  The  armies  of  Sennacherib  were  as  mighty," 
answered  Almamen. 

"  Wise  seer,"  returned  the  king,  in  a  tone 
half  sarcastic  and  half  solemn,  "  we,  the  Mus- 
slemen  of  Spain,  are  not  the  blind  fanatics  of 
the  Eastern  world.  On  us  have  fallen  the 
lights  of  philosophy  and  science;  and  if  the 
more  clear-sighted  among  us  yet  outwardly 
reverence  the  form.s  and  fables  worshipped  by 
the  multitude,  it  is  from  the  wisdom  of  policy, 
not  the  folly  of  belief.  Talk  not  to  me,  then, 
of  thine  examples  of  the  ancient  and  elder 
creeds;  the  agents  of  God  for  this  world  are 
now,  at  least,  in  men,  not  angels;  and  if  I  wait 
till  Ferdinand  share  the  destiny  of  Sennacherib, 
I  wait  only  till  the  Standard  of  the  Cross  wave 
above  the  Vermilion  Towers." 

"Yet,"  said  Almamen,  "while  my  lord  the 
king  rejects  the  fanaticism  of  belief,  doth  he 
reject  the  fanaticism  of  persecution  ?  You 
disbelieve  the  stories  of  the  Hebrews;  yet 
you  suffer  the  Hebrews  themselves,  that 
ancient  and  kindred  Arabian  race,  to  be  ground 
to  the  dust,  condemned  and  tortured  by  your 
judges,  your  informers,  your  soldiers,  and  your 
subjects." 

"The  base  misers  !  they  deserve  their  fate," 
answered  Boabdil,  loftily.  "  Gold  is  their  god, 
and  the  market-place  their  country;  amidst 
the  tears  and  groans  of  nations,  they  sympa- 
thize only  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  trade;  and. 


the  thieves  of  the  universe  !  while  their  hand 
is  against  every  man's  coffer,  why  wonder  that 
they  provoke  the  hand  of  every  man  against 
their  throats  ?  Worse  than  the  tribe  of  Hanifa, 
who  eat  their  god  only  in  time  of  famine;  *  the 
race  of  Moisaf  would  sell  the  Seven  Heavens 
for  the  dent  I  on  the  back  of  the  date 
stone." 

"Your  laws  leave  them  no  ambition  but 
that  of  avarice,"  replied  Almamen;  "  and  as 
the  plant  will  crook  and  distort  its  trunk, 
to  raise  its  head  through  every  obstacle  to 
the  sun,  so  the  mind  of  man  twists  and  per- 
verts itself,  if  legitimate  openings  are  denied  it, 
to  find  its  natural  element  in  the  gale  of  power, 
or  the  sunshine  of  esteem.  These  Hebrews 
were  not  traffickers  and  misers  in  their  own 
sacred  land  when  they  routed  your  ancestors, 
the  Arab  armies  of  old;  and  gnawed  the  flesh 
from  their  bones  in  famine,  rather  than  yield 
a  weaker  city  than  Granada  to  a  mightier 
force  than  the  holiday  lords  of  Spain.  Let 
this  pass.  My  lord  rejects  the  belief  in  the 
agencies  of  the  angels;  doth  he  still  retain 
belief  in  the  wisdom  of  mortal  men  ?" 

"Yes!"  returned  Boabdil,  quickly;  "for 
of  the  one  I  know  nought;  of  the  other,  mine 
own  senses  can  be  the  judge.  Almamen,  my 
fiery  kinsman,  Muza,  hath  this  evening  been 
with  me.  He  hath  urged  me  to  reject  the 
fears  of  my  people,  which  chain  my  panting 
spirit  within  these  walls;  he  hath  urged  me  to 
gird  on  yonder  shield  and  cimiter,  and  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Vivarrambla,  at  the  head  of  the 
nobles  of  Granada.  My  heart  leaps  high  at 
the  thought !  and  if  I  cannot  live,  at  least  I 
will  die — a  king  !  " 

"  It  is  nobly  spoken,"  said  Almamen,  coldly. 

"  You  approve,  then,  my  design  ?  " 

"  The  friends  of  the  king  cannot  approve 
the  ambition  of  the  king  to  die." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Boabdil,  in  an  altered  voice, 
"thou  thinkest,  then,  that  I  am  doomed  to 
perish  in  this  struggle  ?  " 

"  As  the  hour  shall  be  chosen,  wilt  thou  fall 
or  triumph. 

"  And  that  hour  ?  " 

"  Is  not  yet  come." 

"  Dost  thou  read  the  hour  in  the  stars  ? " 


*  The  tribe  of  Hanifa  worshipped  a  lump  of  dough, 
t  Moisa,  Moses. 

X  A  proverb  used  in  the  Koran,  signifying  the  small- 
est possible  trifle. 
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"  Let  Moorish  seers  cultivate  that  frantic 
credulity:  thy  servant  sees  but  in  the  stars 
A'orlds  mightier  than  this  little  earth,  whose 
light  would  neither  wane  nor  wink,  if  earth  it- 
self were  from  the  infinities  of  space." 

''Mysterious  man  !"  said  Boabdil;  whence, 
then,  is  thy  power  ? — whence  thy  knowledge  of 
the  future  ?  " 

Almamen  approached  the  king,  as  he  now 
stood  by  the  open  balcony. 

"  Behold  !  said  he,  pointing  to  the  waters  of 
the  Darro — '-yonder  stream  is  of  an  element 
in  w^hich  man  cannot  live  nor  breathe:  above, 
in  the  thin  and  impalable  air,  our  steps  cannot 
find  a  footing,  the  armies  of  all  earth  cannot 
build  an  empire.  And  yet,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  little  art,  the  fishes  and  the  birds,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  air  and  the  water,  minister  to  our 
most  humble  wants,  the  most  common  of  our 
enjoyments;  so  it  is  with  the  true  science  of 
enchantment.  Thinkest  thou  that,  while  the 
petty  surface  of  the  world  is  crowded  with  liv- 
ing things,  there  is  no  life  in  the  vast  centre 
within  the  earth,  and  the  immense  ether  that 
surrounds  it  ? 

"  As  the  fisherman  snares  his  prey,  as  the 
fowler  entraps  the  bird,  so,  by  the  art  and  gen- 
ius of  our  human  mind,  we  may  thrall  and 
command  the  subtler  beings  of  realms  and  ele- 
ments which  our  material  bodies  cannot  enter 
— our  gross  senses  cannot  survey.  This,  then, 
is  my  lore.  Of  other  worlds  know  I  nought; 
but  of  the  things  of  this  world,  whether  men, 
or,  as  your  legends  term  them,  ghouls  and 
genii,  I  have  learned  something.  To  the 
future,  I  myself  am  blind;  but  I  can  invoke 
and  conjure  up  those  whose  eyes  are  more 
piercing,  whose  natures  are  more  gifted." 

''Prove  to  me  thy  power,"  said  Boabdil, 
awed  less  by  the  words  than  by  the  thrilling 
voice  and  the  impressive  aspect  as  the  en- 
chanter. 

"  Is  not  the  king's  will  my  law  ?  "  answered 
Almamen;  "be  his  will  obeyed.  To-morrow 
night  I  await  thee." 

"Where?" 

Alamen  paused  a  moment,  and  then  whisp- 
ered a  sentence  in  the  king's  ear:  Boabdil 
started,  and  turned  pale. 

"  A  fearful  spot  !  " 

"  So  is  the  Alhambra  itself,  great  Boabdil; 
while  Ferdinand  is  without  the  walls,  and  Muza 
within  the  city." 


"Muza  !  Barest  thou  mistrust  my  bravest 
warrior  ?  " 

"  What  wise  king  will  trust  the  idol  of  the 
of  the  king's  army  ?  Did  Boabdil  fall  to- 
morrow, by  a  chance  javelin,  in  the  field,  whom 
would  the  nobles  and  the  warriors  place  upon 
his  throne  ?  Doth  it  require  an  enchanter's 
lore  to  whisper  to  thy  heart,  the  answer,  in  the 
name  of  '  Muza  ?  '  " 

"  Oh,  wretched  state  !  oh,  miserable  king  !  " 
exclaimed  Boabdil,  in  a  tone  of  great  anguish. 
"  I  never  had  a  father;  I  have  now  no  people; 
a  little  while,  and  I  shall  have  no  country. 
Am  I  never  to  have  a  friend  ?  " 

"  A  friend  !  what  king  ever  had  ?  "  returned 
Almamen,  drily. 

"  Away,  man — away  !  "  cried  Boabdil,  as  the 
impatient  spirit  of  his  rank  and  race  shot 
dangerous  fire  from  his  eyes;  "your  cold  and 
bloodless  wisdom  freezes  up  all  the  veins  of 
my  manhood  !  Glory,  confidence,  human 
sympathy,  and  feeling — your  counsels  anni- 
hilate them  all.  Leave  me  !  I  would  be 
alone." 

"  We  meet  to-morrrow,  at  midnight,  mighty 
Boabdil,"  said  Almamen,  with  his  usual  un- 
moved and  passionless  tones.  "  May  the  king 
live  for  ever  !  " 

The  king  turned;  but  his  monitor  had 
already  disappeared.  He  went  as  he  came — 
noiseless  and  sudden  as  a  ghost. 


CHAPTER  in. 


The  Lovers. 


When  Muza  parted  from  Almamen,  he  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  hill  that  rises  opposite 
the  ascent  crowned  with  the  towers  of  the  Al- 
hambra; the  sides  and  summit  of  which  emi- 
nence were  tenanted  by  the  luxurious  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  He  selected  the  more 
private  and  secluded  paths;  and,  half  way  up 
the  hill,  arrived,  at  last,  before  a  low  wall  of 
considerable  extent,  which  girded  the  gardens 
of  some  wealthier  inhabitant  of  the  city. 
He  looked  long  and  anxiously  round:  all  was 
solitary;  nor  was  the  stillness  broken,  save 
as  an  occasional  breeze,  from  the  snowy 
heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  rustled  the 
fragrant  leaves  of  the  citron  and  pome- 
granate; or,  as  the  silver  tinkling  of  water- 
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falls  chimed  melodiously  within  the  gardens. 
The  jMoor's  heart  beat  high:  a  moment  more, 
and  he  had  scaled  the  wall;  and  found  him- 
self upon  a  green  sward,  variegated  by  the 
rich  colors  of  many  a  sleeping  flower,  and 
shaded  by  groves  and  alleys  of  luxuriant  foli- 
age and  golden  fruits. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  stood  beside  a 
house  that  seemed  of  a  construction  anterior 
to  the  Moorish  dynasty.  It  was  built  over  low 
cloisters,  formed  by  heavy  and  time-worn  pil- 
lars, concealed,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  profusion 
of  roses  and  creeping  shrubs:  the  lattices 
above  the  cloisters  opened  upon  large  gilded 
balconies,  the  supper-addition  of  Moriscan 
taste.  In  one  only  of  the  casements  a  lamp 
was  visible;  the  rest  of  the  mansion  was  dark, 
as  if,  save  in  that  chamber,  sleep  kept  watch 
over  the  inmates.  It  was  to  this  window  that 
the  Moor  stole;  and,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
he  murmured  rather  than  sung,  so  low  and 
whispered  was  his  voice,  the  following  simple 
verses,  slightly  varied  from  an  old  Arabian 
poet: — 

SERENADE. 

Light  of  my  soul,  arise,  arise! 
Thy  sister  lights  are  in  the  skies; 

We  want  thine  eyes. 

Thy  joyous  eyes; 
The  Night  is  mourning  for  thine  eyes! 
The  sacred  verse  is  on  my  sword, 
But  on  my  heart  thy  name: 
The  words  on  each  alike  adored; 
The  truth  of  each  the  same, — 
The  same! — alas!  too  well  I  feel 
The  heart  is  truer  than  the  steel! 

Light  of  my  soul!  upon  me  shine; 
Night  wakes  her  stars  to  envy  mine. 

Those  eyes  of  thine, 

Wild  eyes  of  thine. 
What  stars  are  like  those  eyes  of  thine  ? 

As  he  concluded,  the  lattice  softly  opened; 
and  a  female  form  appeared  on  the  balcony. 

"Ah,  Leila  !"  said  the  Moor,  "I  see  thee, 
and  I  am  blessed  !  " 

"Hush  !"  answered  Leila;  "speak  low,  nor 
tarry  long:  I  fear  that  our  interviews  are  sus- 
pected; and  this  (she  added,  in  a  trembling 
voice)  may  perhaps  be  the  last  time  we  shall 
meet." 

"  Holy  prophet  !  "  exclaimed  Muza,  pas- 
sionately, "  what  do  I  hear  ?  Why  this  mys- 
tery ?  why  cannot  I  learn  thine  origin,  thy 
rank,  thy    parents  ?     Think   you,  beautiful 


Leila,  that  Granada  holds  a  house  lofty 
enough  to  disdain  the  alliance  with  Muza  Ben 
Abil  Gazan  ?  and  oh  I  he  added,  (sinking  the 
haughty  tones  of  his  voice  into  accents  of  the 
softest  tenderness),  if  not  too  high  to  scorn 
me,  what  should  war  against  our  loves  and 
our  bridals  ?  For  worn  equally  on  my  heart 
were  the  flower  of  thy  sweet  self,  whether  the 
mountain  top  or  the  valley  gave  birth  to  the 
odor  and  the  bloom." 

"  Alas  !  "  answered  Leila,  weeping,  "  the 
mystery  thou  complainest  of,  is  as  dark  to 
myself  as  thee.  How  often  have  I  told  thee 
that  I  know  nothing  of  my  birth  or  childish 
fortunes,  save  a  dim  memory  of  a  more  dis- 
tant and  burning  clime;  where,  amidst  sands 
and  wastes,  springs  the  everlasting  cedar,  and 
the  camel  grazes  on  stunted  herbage  wither- 
ing in  the  fiery  air?  Then,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  a  mother:  fond  eyes  looked  on  me, 
and  soft  songs  hushed  me  into  sleep." 

"  Thy  mother's  soul  has  passed  into  mine," 
said  the  Moor,  tenderly. 

Leila  continued: — "Borne  hither,  I  passed 
from  childhood  into  youth  within  these  walls. 
Slaves  minister  to  my  slightest  wish;  and  those 
who  have  seen  both  state  and  poverty,  which  I 
have  not,  tell  me  that  treasures  and  splendor, 
that  might  glad  a  monarch,  are  prodigalized 
around  me:  but  of  ties  and  kindred  know  I 
little:  my  father,  a  stern  and  silent  man,  visits 
me  but  rarely— sometimes  months  pass,  and  I 
see  him  not;  but  I  feel  he  loves  me;  and,  till 
I  knew  thee,  Muza,  my  brightest  hours  were 
in  listening  to  the  footsteps  and  flying  to  the 
arms  of  that  solitary  friend." 

"  Know  you  not  his  name  ?  " 

"  Nor  I,  nor  any  one  of  the  household;  save 
perhaps  Ximen,  the  chief  of  the  slaves,  an  old 
and  withered  man,  whose  very  eye  chills  me 
into  fear  and  silence." 

"Strange!"  said  the  Moor,  musingly;  "yet 
why  think  you  our  love  is  discovered,  or  can 
be  thwarted  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  Ximen  sought  me  this  day: 
'  Maiden,'  said  he,  '  men's  footsteps  have  been 
tracked  within  the  gardens;  if  your  sire  know 
this,  you  will  have  looked  your  last  on  Gra- 
nada. Learn,'  he  added  (in  a  softer  voice,  as 
he  saw  me  tremble),  '  that  permission  were 
easier  given  to  thee  to  wed  the  wild  tiger,  than 
to  mate  with  the  loftiest  noble  of  Morisca  ! 
Beware  !  '    He  spoke,  and  left  me.    O  Muza  ! 
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(she  continued,  passionately  wringing  her 
hands)  my  heart  sinks  within  me,  and  omen 
and  doom  rise  dark  before  my  sight  ! " 

"  By  my  father's  head,  these  obstacles  but 
fire  my  love;  and  I  would  scale  to  thy  pos- 
session, though  every  step  in  the  ladder  were 
the  corpses  of  a  hundred  foes  ! " 

Scarcely  had  the  fiery  and  high-souled  Moor 
uttered  his  boast,  than,  from  some  unseen  hand 
amidst  the  groves,  a  javelin  whirred  past  him, 
and,  as  the  air  it  raised  came  sharp  upon  his 
cheek,  half  buried  its  quivering  shaft  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  behind  him. 

"  Fly,  fly,  and  save  thyself  !  O  God,  protect 
him  I  "  cried  Leila;  and  she  vanished  within 
the  chamber. 

The  Moor  did  not  wait  the  result  of  a  dead- 
lier aim;  he  turned;  yet,  in  the  instinct  of  his 
fierce  nature,  not  from,  but  against,  the  foe; 
his  drawn  cimiter  in  his  hand,  the  half-sus- 
pressed  cry  of  wrath  trembling  on  his  lip,  he 
sprang  forward  in  the  direction  whence  the 
javelin  had  sped.  With  eyes  accustomed  to 
the  ambuscades  of  Moorish  warfare,  he 
searched  eagerly,  yet  warily,  through  the  dark 
and  sighing  foliage.  No  sign  of  life  met  his 
gaze;  and  at  length  grimly  and  reluctantly, 
he  retraced  his  steps,  and  quitted  the  demes- 
nes: but,  just  as  he  had  cleared  the  wall,  a 
voice — low,  but  sharp  and  shrill — came  from 
the  gardens. 

Thou  art  spared,"  it  said,  "  but,  haply,  for 
a  more  miserable  doom  !  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Father  and  Daughter. 

The  chamber  into  which  Leila  retreated 
bore  out  the  character  she  had  given  of  the  in- 
terior of  her  home.    The  fashion  of  its  orna- 
ment  and   decoration  was    foreign  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Moors  of  Granada.    It  had  a 
more  massive,  and  if  we  may  use  the  term,  | 
Egyptian  gorgeousness.    The  walls  were  cov- 1 
ered  with  the  stuffs  of  the  East,  stiff  with  gold,  I 
embroidered  upon  ground  of  the  deepest  pur- 
ple; strange  characters,  apparently  in  some  | 
foreign  tongue,  were  wrought  in  the  tesselated  | 
cornices  and  on  the  heavy  ceiling,  which  was  j 
supported  by  square  pillars,  round  which  were  1 


twisted  serpents  of  gold  and  enamel,  with  eyes 
to  which  enormous  emeralds  gave  a  green  and 
lifelike  glare:  various  scrolls  and  musical  in- 
struments lay  scattered  upon  marble  tables: 
and  a  solitary  lamp  of  burnished  silver  cast 
a  dim  and  subdued  light  around  the  chamber. 
The  effect  of  the  whole,  though  splendid,  was 
gloomy,  strange,  and  oppressive,  and  rather 
suited  to  the  thick  and  cavelike  architecture 
which  of  old  protected  the  inhabitants  of 
Thebes  and  Memphis  from  the  rays  of  the 
African  sun,  than  to  the  transparent  heaven 
and  light  pavilions  of  the  graceful  orientals  of 
Granada. 

Leila  stood  within  this  chamber,  pale  and 
breathless,  with  her  lips  apart,  her  hands 
clasped,  her  very  soul  in  her  ears;  nor  was  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  ideal  of 
some  delicate  and  brilliant  Peri,  captured  in 
the  palace  of  a  hostile  and  gloomy  Genius. 
Her  form  was  of  the  lightest  shape  consistent 
with  the  roundness  of  womanly  beauty;  and 
there  was  something  in  it  of  that  elastic  and 
fawnlike  grace  which  a  sculptor  seeks  to  em- 
body "n  his  dreams  of  a  being  more  aerial  than 
those  of  earth.  Her  luxuriant  hair  was  dark 
indeed,  but  a  purple  and  glossy  hue  redeemed 
it  from  that  heaviness  of  shade  too  common  in 
the  tresses  of  the  Asiatics;  and  her  complex- 
ion, naturally  pale,  but  clear  and  lustrous, 
would  have  been  deemed  fair  even  in  the  north. 
Her  features,  slightly  aquiline,  were  formed  in 
the  rarest  m.ould  of  symmetry,  and  her  full 
rich  lips  disclosed  teeth  that  might  have 
shamed  the  pearl.  But  the  chief  charm  of 
that  exquisite  countenance  was  in  an  expres- 
sion of  softness  and  purity,  and  intellectual 
sentiment,  that  seldom  accompanies  that  cast 
of  loveliness,  and  was  wholly  foreign  to  the 
voluptuous  and  dreamy  languor  of  Moorish 
maidens;  Leila  had  been  educated,  and  the 
statue  had  received  a  soul. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  intense  suspense, 
she  again  stole  to  the  lattice,  gently  unclosed 
it,  and  looked  forth.  Far,  through  an  opening 
amidst  the  trees,  she  descried  for  a  single 
moment,  the  erect  and  stately  figure  of  her 
lover,  darkening  the  moonshine  on  the  sward, 
as  now,  quitting  his  fruitless  search,  he  turned 
his  lingering  gaze  towards  the  lattice  of  his 
beloved:  the  thick  and  interlacing  foliage 
quickly  hid  him  from  her  eyes;  but  Lelia  had 
seen  enough — she  turned  within,  and  said,  as 
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grateful  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks,  and 
she  sank  on  her  knees  upon  the  piled  cushions 
of  the  chamber:  God  of  my  fathers  !  I  bless 
thee — he  is  safe  !  " 

"  And  yet  (she  added,  as  a  painful  thought 
crossed  her),  how  may  I  pray  for  him  ?  we 
kneel  not  to  the  same  Divinity;  and  I  have 
been  taught  to  loathe  and  shudder  at  his 
creed  '  Alas  !  how  will  this  end  ?  Fatal  was 
the  hour  when  he  first  beheld  me  in  yonder 
gardens,  more  fatal  still  the  hour  in  which  he 
crossed  the  barrier,  and  told  Leila  that  she 
was  beloved  by  the  hero  whose  arm  was  the 
shelter,  whose  name  is  the  blessing,  of  Granada. 
Ah,  me  !    Ah,  me  !  " 

The  young  maiden  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  sunk  into  a  passionate  reverie, 
broken  only  by  her  sobs.  Some  time  had 
passed  in  this  undisturbed  indulgence  of  her 
grief,  when  the  arras  was  gently  put  aside,  and 
a  man,  of  remarkable  garb  and  mien,  advanced 
into  the  chamber,  pausing  as  he  beheld  her 
dejected  attitude,  and  gazing  on  her  with  a 
look  in  which  pity  and  tenderness  seemed  to 
struggle  against  habitual  severity  and  stern- 
ness. 

"  Leila  I  "  said  the  intruder. 

Leila  started,  and  a  deep  blush  suffused  her 
countenance;  she  dashed  the  tears  from  her 
eyes,  and  came  forward  with  a  vain  attempt  to 
smile. 

"  My  father,  welcome  !  " 

The  stranger  seated  himself  on  the  cushions, 
and  motioned  Leila  to  his  side. 

"  These  tears  are  fresh  upon  thy  cheek," 
said  he,  gravely;  *'  they  are  the  witness  of  thy 
race  !  our  daughters  are  born  to  weep,  and 
our  sons  to  groan  !  ashes  are  on  the  head  of 
the  mighty,  and  the  Fountains  of  the  Beauti- 
ful run  with  gall  !  Oh  that  we  could  but 
struggle — that  we  could  but  dare — that  we 
could  raise  up  our  heads,  and  unite  against  the 
bondage  of  the  evil  doer  !  It  may  not  be — 
but  one  man  shall  avenge  a  nation  !  " 

The  dark  face  of  Leila's  father  well  fitted 
to  express  powerful  emotion,  became  terrible 
in  its  wrath  and  passion;  his  brow  and  lip 
worked  convulsively;  but  the  paroxysm  was 
brief;  and  scarce  could  she  shudder  at  its  in- 
tensity, ere  it  had  subsided  into  calm. 

"  Enough  of  these  thoughts,  which  thou,  a 
woman  and  a  child,  art  not  formed  to  witness. 
Leila,  thou  hast  been  nurtured  with  tenderness, 


and  schooled  with  care.  Harsh  and  unloving 
may  I  have  seemed  to  thee,  but  I  would  have 
shed  the  best  drops  of  my  heart  to  have  saved 
thy  young  years  from  a  single  pang.  Nay, 
listen  to  me,  silently.  That  thou  mightest  one 
day  be  worthy  of  thy  race,  and  that  thine  hours 
might  not  pass  in  indolent  and  weary  lassitude, 
thou  hast  been  taught  the  lessons  of  a  knowl- 
edge rarely  given  to  thy  sex.  Not  thine  the  las- 
civious arts  of  the  Moorish  maidens;  not  thine 
their  harlot  songs,  and  their  dances  of  lewd 
delight;  thy  delicate  limbs  were  but  taught 
the  attitude  that  Nature  dedicates  to  the  wor- 
ship of  a  God,  and  the  music  of  thy  voice  was 
tuned  to  the  songs  of  thy  fallen  country,  sad 
with  the  memory  of  her  wrongs,  animated  with 
the  names  of  her  heroes,  holy  with  the  solemnity 
of  her  prayers.  These  scrolls,  and  the  lessons 
of  our  seers,  have  imparted  to  thee  such  of  our 
science  and  our  history  as  may  fit  thy  mind  to 
aspire,  and  thy  heart  to  feel  for  a  sacred  cause. 
Thou  listenest  to  me,  Leila  ?  " 

Perplexed  and  wondering,  for  never  before 
had  her  father  addressed  her  in  such  a  strain, 
the  maiden  answered  with  an  earnestness  of 
manner  that  seemed  to  content  the  questioner; 
and  he  resumed,  with  an  altered,  hollow,  solemn 
voice: 

"  Then  curse  the  persecutors  !  Daughter  of 
the  great  Hebrew  race,  arise  and  curse  the 
Moorish  task-master  and  spoiler  I  " 

As  he  spoke,  the  adjuror  himself  rose,  lift- 
ing his  right  on  high,  while  his  left  touched 
the  shoulder  of  the  maiden.  But  she,  after 
gazing  a  moment  in  wild  and  terrified  amaze- 
ment upon  his  face,  fell  cowering  at  his 
knees;  and,  clasping  them  imploringly,  ex- 
claimed, in  scarce  articulate  murmurs: 

"  Oh,  spare  me  !  spare  me  !  " 

The  Hebrew,  for  such  he  was,  surveyed  her, 
as  she  thus  quailed  at  his  feet,  with  a  look  of 
rage  and  scorn:  his  hand  wandered  to  his 
pionard,  he  half  unsheathed  it,  thrust  it  back 
with  a  muttered  curse,  and  then,  deliberately 
drawing  it  forth,  cast  it  on  the  ground  beside 
her. 

"  Degenerate  girl  ! "  he  said,  in  accents 
that  vainly  struggled  for  calm,  "  if  thou  hast 
admitted  to  thy  heart  one  unworthy  thought 
towards  a  Moorish  infidel,  dig  deep  and  root 
it  out,  even  with  the  knife,  and  to  the  death — 
so  wilt  thou  save  this  hand  from  that  degrad- 
ing task." 
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He  drew  himself  hastily  from  her  grasp,  and 
left  the  unfortunate  girl  alone  and  senseless. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Ambition  Distorted  into  Vice  by  Law. 

On  descending  a  broad  flight  of  stairs  from 
the  apartment,  the  Hebrew  encountered  an  old 
man,  habited  in  loose  garments  of  silk  and 
fur,  upon  whose  withered  and  wrinkled  face 
life  seemed  scarcely  to  struggle  against  the 
advance  of  death — so  haggard,  wan,  and 
corpse-like,  was  its  aspect. 

"  Ximem,"  said  the  Israelite,  "  trusty  and 
beloved  servant,  follow  me  to  the  cavern." 
He  did  not  tarry  for  an  answer,  but  continued 
his  way  with  rapid  strides,  through  various 
courts  and  alleys,  till  he  came  at  length  into  a 
narrow,  dark,  and  damp  gallery,  that  seemed 
cut  from  the  living  rock.  At  its  entrance  was 
a  strong  grate,  which  gave  way  to  the  Hebrew's 
touch  upon  the  spring,  though  the  united 
strength  of  a  hundred  men  could  not  have 
moved  it  from  its  hinge.  Taking  up  a  brazen 
lamp  that  burnt  in  a  niche  Vvithin  it,  the 
Hebrew  paused  impatiently  till  the  feeble 
steps  of  the  old  man  reached  the  spot;  and 
then,  reclosing  the  grate,  pursued  his  winding 
way  for  a  considerable  distance,  till  he  stopped 
suddenly  by  a  part  of  the  rock  which  seemed 
in  no  respect  different  from  the  rest:  and  so 
artfully  contrived  and  concealed  was  the  door 
which  he  now  opened,  and  so  suddenly  did  it 
yield  to  his  hand,  that  it  appeared  literally  the 
effect  of  enchantment,  when  the  rock  yawned, 
and  discovered  a  circular  cavern,  lighted  with 
brazen  lamps,  and  spread  with  hangings  and 
cushions  of  thick  furs.  Upon  rude  and  seem- 
ingly natural  pillars  of  rock,  various  antique 
and  rusty  arms  were  suspended ;  in  large  niches 
were  deposited  scrolls,  elapsed  and  bound  with 
iron;  and  a  profusion  of  strange  and  uncouth 
instruments  and  machines  (in  which  modern  j 
science  might,  perhaps,  discover  the  tools  of  i 
chemical  invention),  gave  a  magical  and 
ominus  aspect  to  the  wild  abode. 

The  Hebrew  cast  himself  on  a  couch  of 
furs;  and,  as  the  old  man  entered  and  closed 
the  door,  "  Ximen,"  said  he,  "  fill  out  wine — 
it  is  a  soothing  counsellor,  and  I  need  it." 


Extracting  from  one  of  the  recesses  of  the 
cavern  a  flask  and  goblet,  Ximen  proffered  to 
his  lord  a  copious  draught  of  the  sparkling 
vintage  of  the  Vega,  which  seemed  to  invig- 
orate and  restore  him. 

"Old  man,"  said  he,  concluding  the  pota- 
tion with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  "  fill  to  thyself — 
drink  till  thy  veins  feel  young." 

Ximen  obeyed  the  mandate  but  imperfectly; 
the  wine  just  touched  his  lips,  and  the  goblet 
was  put  aside. 

"Ximen,"  resumed  the  Israelite,  "how 
many  of  our  race  have  been  butchered  by  the 
avarice  of  the  Moorish  kings,  since  first  thou 
didst  set  foot  within  the  city  !  " 

"Three  thousand — the  number  was  com- 
pleted last  winter,  by  the  order  of  Jusef,  the 
vizier;  and  their  goods  and  coffers  are  trans- 
formed into  shafts  and  cimiters,  against  the 
dogs  of  Galilee." 

"Three  thousand — no  more!  three  thou- 
sand only  I  I  would  the  number  had  been 
tripled,  for  the  interest  is  becoming  due  !  " 

"  My  brother,  and  my  son,  and  my  grand- 
son, are  among  the  number,"  said  the  old 
man,  and  his  face  grew  yet  more  deathlike. 

"  Their  monuments  shall  be  in  hecatombs 
of  their  tyrants.  They  shall  not,  at  least,  call 
the  Jews  niggards  in  revenge." 

"  But  pardon  me,  noble  chief  of  a  fallen  peo- 
ple; thinkest  thou  we  shall  be  less  despoiled 
and  trodden  under  foot  by  yon  haughty  and 
stiff-necked  Nazarenes,  than  by  the  Arabian 
mis-believers  ?  " 

"Accursed,  in  truth,  are  both,"  returned  the 
Hebrew;  "but  the  one  promise  more  fairly 
than  the  other.  I  have  seen  this  Ferdinand, 
and  his  proud  queen;  they  are  pledged  to  ac- 
cord us  rights  and  immunities  we  have  never 
known  before  in  Europe." 

"  And  they  will  not  touch  our  traffic,  our 
gains,  our  gold  ?  " 

"  Out  on  thee  !  "  cried  the  fiery  Israelite, 
stamping  on  the  ground.  "I  would  all  the 
gold  of  earth  were  sunk  into  the  everlasting 
pit  !  It  is  this  mean,  and  miserable,  and 
loathsome  leprosy  of  avarice,  that  gnaws  away 
from  our  whole  race  the  heart,  the  soul,  nay — 
the  very  form,  of  man  !  Many  a  time,  when  I 
have  seen  the  lordly  features  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Solomon  and  Joshua  (features  that 
stamp  the  nobility  of  the  eastern  world  born 
to  mastery  and  command)  sharpened  and  fur- 
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rowed  by  petty  cares, — when  I  have  looked 
upon  the  frame  of  the  strong  man  bowed,  like 
a  crawling  reptile,  to  some  huckstering  bar- 
gainer of  silks  and  unguents, — and  heard  the 
voice,  that  should  be  raising  the  battle-cry, 
smoothed  into  fawning  accents  of  base  fear,  or 
yet  baser  hope, — I  have  asked  myself,  if  I  am 
indeed  of  the  blood  of  Israel  !  and  thanked  the 
great  Jehovah,  that  he  hath  spared  me,  at 
least,  the  curse  that  hath  blasted  my  brother- 
hood into  usurers  and  slaves  !  " 

Ximen  prudently  forbore  an  answer  to  en- 
thusiasm which  he  neither  shared  nor  under- 
stood; but,  after  a  brief  silence,  turned  back 
the  stream  of  the  conversation. 

"  You  resolve,  then,  upon  prosecuting 
vengeance  on  the  Moors,  at  whatsoever  hazard 
of  the  broken  faith  of  these  Nazarenes  ? " 

''Ay,  the  vapor  of  human  blood  hath  risen 
unto  heaven,  and,  collected  into  thunder 
clouds,  hangs  over  the  doomed  and  guilty 
city.  And  now,  Ximen,  I  have  a  new  cause 
for  hatred  to  the  Moors:  the  flower  that  I 
have  reared  and  watched,  the  spoiler  hath 
sought  to  pluck  it  from  my  hearth.  Leila — 
thou  has  guarded  her  ill,  Ximen;  and,  wert 
thou  not  endeared  to  me  by  thy  very  malice 
and  vices,  the  rising  sun  should  have  seen  thy 
trunk  on  the  waters  of  the  Darra." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Ximen,  "  if  thou,  the 
wisest  of  our  people,  canst  not  guard  a  maiden 
from  love,  how  canst  thou  see  crime  in  the 
dull  eyes  and  numbed  senses  of  a  miserable 
old  man  ? " 

The  Israelite  did  not  answer,  nor  seem  to 
hear  this  deprecatory  remonstrance.  He  ap- 
peared rather  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts; 
and,  speaking  to  himself,  he  muttered,  *' It 
must  be  so:  the  sacrifice  is  hard — the  danger 
great;  but  here,  at  least,  it  is  more  immediate. 
It  shall  be  done.  Ximen,"  he  continued, 
speaking  aloud;  '' dost  thou  feel  assured  that 
even  mine  own  countrymen,  mine  own  tribe, 
know  me  not  as  one  of  them  ?  Were  my 
despised  birth  and  religion  published,  my  limbs 
would  be  torn  assunder  as  an  impostor;  and  all 
the  arts  of  the  Cabala  could  not  save  me." 

"  Doubt  not,  great  master;  none  in  Granada, 
save  thy  faithful  Ximen,  know  thy  secret." 

*' So  let  me  dream  and  hope.  And  now  to 
my  work;  for  this  night  must  be  spent  in  toil." 

The  Hebrew  drew  before  him  some  of  the 
strange  instruments  we  have  described;  and  i 


took  from  the  recesses  in  the  rock  several 
scrolls.  The  old  man  lay  at  his  feet,  ready  to 
obey  his  behests;  but  to  all  appearance,  rigid 
and  motionless  as  the  dead,  whom  his  blanched 
hues  and  shrivelled  form  resembled.  It  was, 
indeed,  as  the  picture  of  the  enchanter  at  his 
work,  and  the  corpse  of  some  man  of  old,  re- 
vived from  the  grave  to  minister  to  his  spells, 
and  execute  his  commands. 

Enough  in  the  preceding  conversation  has 
transpired  to  convince  the  reader,  that  the 
Hebrew,  in  whom  he  has  already  detected  the 
Almamen  of  the  Alhambra,  was  of  no  charac- 
ter common  to  his  tribe.  Of  a  lineage  that 
shrouded  itself  in  the  darkness  of  his  mysteri- 
ous people,  in  their  day  of  power,  and  pos- 
sessed of  immense  wealth,  which  threw  into 
poverty  the  resources  of  Gothic  princes, — the 
youth  of  that  remarkable  man  had  been  spent, 
not  in  traffic  and  merchandise,  but  travel  and 
study. 

As  a  child,  his  home  had  been  in  Granada. 
He  had  seen  his  father  butchered  by  the  late 
king,  Muley  Abul  Hassan,  without  other  crime 
than  his  reputed  riches;  and  his  body  literally 
cut  open,  to  search  for  the  jewels  it  was  sup- 
posed he  had  swallowed.  He  saw;  and,  boy 
as  he  was,  he  vowed  revenge.  A  distant  kins- 
man bore  the  orphan  to  lands  more  secure 
from  persecution;  and  the  art  with  which  the 
Jews  concealed  their  wealth,  scattering  it  over 
various  cities,  had  secured  to  Almamen  the 
treasures  the  tyrant  of  Granada  had  failed  to 
grasp. 

He  had  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
then  known;  and  resided  for  many  years  in 
the  court  of  the  sultan  of  that  hoary  Egypt, 
which  still  retained  its  fame  for  abstruse 
science  and  magic  lore.  He  had  not  in  vain 
applied  himself  to  such  tempting  and  wild  re- 
searches; and  had  acquired  many  of  those 
secrets,  now  perhaps  lost  for  ever  to  the  world. 
We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  he  attained 
to  what  legend  and  superstition  impose  upon 
our  faith  as  the  art  of  sorcery.  He  could 
neither  command  the  elements,  nor  pierce  the 
veil  of  the  future, — scatter  armies  with  a  word, 
nor  pass  from  spot  to  spot  by  the  utterance  of 
a  charmed  formula.  But  men  who,  for  ages, 
had  passed  their  lives  in  attempting  all  the 
effects  that  can  astonish  and  awe  the  vulgar, 
could  not  but  learn  some  secrets  which  all  the 
more  sober  wisdom  of  modern  times  would 
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search  ineffectually  to  solve  or  to  revive.  And 
many  of  such  arts,  acquired  mechanically 
(their  invention  often  the  work  of  a  chemical 
accident),  those  who  attained  to  them  could 
not  always  explain,  nor  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena they  created,  so  that  the  mightiness 
of  their  own  deceptions  deceived  themselves; 
and  they  often  believed  they  were  the  masters 
of  the  Nature  to  which  they  were,  in  reality, 
but  erratic  and  wild  disciples. 

Of  such  was  the  student  in  that  grim  cavern. 
He  was,  in  some  measure,  the  dupe,  partly  of 
his  own  bewildered  wisdom,  partly  of  the 
fervor  of  an  imigination  exceedingly  high- 
wrought  and  enthusiastic.  His  own  gorgeous 
vanity  intoxicated  him:  and,  if  it  be  an  histor- 
ical truth  that  the  kings  of  the  ancient  world, 
blinded  by  their  own  power,  had  moments  in 
which  they  believed  themselves  more  than 
men,  it  is  not  incredible  that  sages,  elevated 
even  above  kings,  should  conceive  a  frenzy  as 
weak,  or,  it  may  be,  as  sublime;  and  imagine 
that  they  did  not  claim,  in  vain,  the  awful  dig- 
nity with  which  the  faith  of  the  multitude  in- 
vested their  faculties  and  gifts. 

But,  though  the  accident  of  birth,  which  ex- 
cluded him  from  all  field  for  energy  and  am- 
bition, had  thus  directed  the  powerful  mind  of 
Almamen  to  contemplation  and  study,  nature 
had  never  intended  passions  so  fierce  for  the 
calm,  though  visionary  pursuits  to  which  he 
was  addicted.  Amidst  scrolls  and  seers,  he 
had  pined  for  action  and  glory;  and,  baffled 
in  all  wholesome  egress,  by  the  universal  ex- 
clusion which,  in  every  land,  and  from  every 
faith,  met  the  religion  he  belonged  to,  the  fac- 
ulties within  him  ran  riot,  producing  gigantic, 
but  baseless  schemes,  which,  as  one  after  the 
other  crumbled  away,  left  behind  feelings  of 
dark  misanthropy,  and  intense  revenge. 

Perhaps,  had  his  religion  been  prosperous 
and  powerful,  he  might  have  been  a  sceptic; 
persecution  and  affliction  made  him  a  fanatic. 
Yet,  true  to  that  prominent  characteristic  of 
the  old  Hebrew  race,  which  made  them  look 
to  a  Messiah  only  as  a  warrior  and  a  prince, 
and  which  taught  them  to  associate  ail  their 
hopes  and  schemes  with  worldly  victories  and 
power,  Almamen  desired  rather  to  advance, 
than  to  obey,  his  religion.  He  cared  little  for 
its  precepts,  he  thought  little  of  its  doctrines; 
but,  night  and  day,  he  resolved  his  schemes 
for  its  earthly  restoration  and  triumph. 


At  that  time,  the  Moors  in  Spain  were  far 
more  deadly  persecutors  of  the  Jews  than  the 
Christians  were.  Amidst  the  Spanish  cities 
on  the  coast,  that  merchant  tribe  had  formed 
commercial  connections  with  the  Christians, 
sufficiently  beneficial,  both  to  individuals  as 
to  communities,  to  obtain  for  them,  not  only 
toleration,  but  something  of  personal  friend- 
ship, wherever  men  bought  and  sold  in  the 
market-place.  And  the  gloomy  fanaticism 
which  afterwards  stained  the  fame  of  the  great 
Ferdinand,  and  introduced  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition,  had  not  yet  made  itself  more  than 
fitfully  visible.  But  the  Moors  had  treated 
this  unhappy  people  with  a  wholesale  and 
relentless  barbarity.  At  Granada,  under  the 
reign  of  the  fierce  father  of  Boabdil, — that 
king  with  the  tiger  heart,"  the  Jews  had  been 
literally  placed  without  the  pale  of  humanity; 
and  even  under  the  mild  and  contemplative 
Boabdil  himself,  they  had  been  plundered 
without  mercy,  and,  if  suspected  of  secreting 
their  treasures,  massacred  without  scruple; 
the  wants  of  the  state  continued  their  unre- 
lenting accusers, — their  wealth,  their  inexpiable 
crime. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  barbarities  that 
Almamen,  for  the  first  time  since  the  day  when 
the  death-shriek  of  his  agonized  father  rang  in 
his  ears,  suddenly  returned  to  Granada.  He 
saw  the  unmitigated  miseries  of  his  brethren, 
and  he  remembered  and  repeated  his  vow.  His 
j  name  changed,  his  kindred  dead,  none  remem- 
bered, in  the  mature  Almamen,  the  beardless 
child  of  Issachar,  the  Jew.  He  had  long,  in- 
deed, deemed  it  advisable  to  disguise  his  faith; 
and  was  known,  throughout  the  African  king- 
doms, but  as  the  potent  santon,  or  the  wise 
magician. 

This  fame  soon  lifted  him,  in  Granada,  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  court.  Admitted  to  the 
intimacy  of  Muley  Hassan,  with  Boabdil,  and 
the  queen  mother,  he  had  conspired  against 
that  monarch;  and  had  lived,  at  least,  to  avenge 
his  father  upon  the  royal  murderer.  He  was 
no  less  intimate  with  Boabdil;  but,  steeled 
against  fellowship  or  affection  for  all  men  out 
of  the  pale  of  his  faith,  he  saw,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  king,  only  the  blindness  of  a 
victim. 

Serpent  as  he  was,  he  cared  not  through 
what  mire  of  treachery  and  fraud  he  trailed 
his  baleful  folds,  so  that,  at  last,  he  could 
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spring  upon  his  prey.  Nature  had  given  him 
sagacity  and  strength.  The  curse  of  circum- 
stance had  humbled,  but  reconciled  him  to  the 
dust.  He  had  the  crawl  of  the  reptile, — he 
had,  also,  its  poison  and  its  fangs. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Lion  in  the  Net. 

It  was  the  next  night,  not  long  before  day- 
break, that  the  King  of  Granada  abruptly 
summoned  to  his  council,  Jusef,  his  vizier. 
The  old  man  found  Boabdil  in  great  disorder 
and  excitement;  but  he  almost  deemed  his 
sovereign  mad,  when  he  received  from  him 
the  order  to  seize  upon  the  person  of  Muza 
Ben  Abil  Gazan,  and  to  lodge  him  in  the 
strongest  dungeon  of  the  Vermilion  Tower. 
Presuming  upon  Boabdil's  natural  mildness, 
the  vizier  ventured  to  remonstrate, — to  suggest 
the  danger  of  laying  violent  hands  upon  a 
chief  so  beloved, — and  to  inquire  what  cause 
should  be  assigned  for  the  outrage. 

The  veins  swelled  like  cords  upon  Boabdil's 
brow,  as  he  listened  to  the  vizier;  and  his 
answer  was  short  and  peremptory. 

Am  I  yet  a  king,  that  I  should  fear  a  sub- 
ject, or  excuse  my  will  ?  Thou  hast  my  orders; 
there  are  my  signet  and  the  firman:  obedience, 
or  the  bow-string  !  " 

Never  before  had  Boabdil  so  resembled  his 
dread  father  in  speech  and  air;  the  vizier 
trembled  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  withdrew  j 
in  silence.  Boabdil  watched  him  depart;  and 
then,  clasping  his  hands  in  great  emotion,  ex- 
claimed, "  O  lips  of  the  dead  !  ye  have  warned 
me;  and  to  you  I  sacrifice  the  friend  of  my 
youth. 

On  quitting  Boadil,  the  vizer,  taking  with 
him  some  of  those  foreign  slaves  of  a  seraglio, 
who  know  no  sympathy  with  human  passion 
outside  its  walls,  bent  his  way  to  the  palace  of 
Muza,  sorely  puzzled  and  perplexed.  He  did 
not,  however,  like  to  venture  upon  the  hazard 
of  the  alarm  it  might  occasion  throughout  the 
neighborhood,  if  he  endeavored,  at  so  un- 
seasonable an  hour,  to  force  an  entrance.  He 
resolved,  rather,  with  his  train,  to  wait  at  a 
little  distance,  till,  with  the  growing  dawn,  the 
gates  should  be  unclosed,  and  the  inmates  of 
the  palace  astir. 


Accordingly,  cursing  bis  stars,  and  wonder- 
ing at  his  mission,  Jusef,  and  his  silent  and 
ominous  attendants,  concealed  themselves  in  a 
small  copse  adjoining  the  palace,  until  the 
daylight  fairly  broke  over  the  awakened  city. 
He  then  passed  into  the  palace;  and  was  con- 
ducted to  a  hall,  where  he  found  the  renowned 
Moslem  already  astir,  and  conferring  with 
some  Zegri  captains  upon  the  tactics  of  a 
sortie  designed  for  that  day. 

It  was  with  so  evident  a  reluctance  and  ap- 
prehension that  Jusef  approached  the  prince, 
that  the  fierce  and  quick-sighted  Zegris  in- 
stantly suspected  some  evil  intention  in  his 
visit;  and,  when  Muza,  in  surprise,  yielded  to 
the  prayer  of  the  vizier  for  a  private  audience, 
it  was  with  scowling  brows  and  sparkling  eyes 
that  the  Moorish  warriors  left  the  darling  of 
the  nobles  alone  with  the  messenger  of  their 
king. 

"  By  the  tomb  of  the  prophet !  "  said  one  of 
the  Zegris,  as  he  quitted  the  hall,  "the  timid 
Boabdil  suspects  our  Ben  Abil  Gazan.  I 
learned  of  this  before." 

"Hush?"  said  another  of  the  band;  "let 
us  watch.  If  the  king  touch  a  hair  of  Muza's 
head,  Allah  have  mercy  on  his  sins  !  " 

Meanwhile,  the  vizier,  in  silence,  showed  to 
Muza  the  firman  and  the  signet;  and  then, 
without  venturing  to  announce  the  place  to 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  conduct  the 
prince,  besought  him  to  follow  at  once.  Muza 
changed  color,  but  not  with  fear. 

"Alas  !  "  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sorrow, 
j  "  can  it  be  that  I  have  fallen  under  my  royal 
kinsman's  suspicion  or  displeasure  ?  But  no 
matter;  proud,  to  set  to  Granada  an  example 
of  valor  in  her  defence,  be  it  mine  to  set,  also, 
an  example  of  obedience  to  her  king.  Go  on 
— I  will  follow  thee.  Yet  stay,  you  will  have 
no  need  of  guards;  let  us  depart  by  a  private 
egress:  the  Zegris  might  misgive,  did  they  see 
me  leave  the  palace  with  you  at  the  very  time 
the  army  are  assembling  in  the  Vivarrambla, 
and  awaiting  my  presence.    This  way." 

Thus  saying,  Muza,  who,  fierce  as  he  was, 
obeyed  every  impulse  that  the  oriental  loyalty 
dictated  from  a  subject  to  a  king,  passed  from 
the  hall  to  a  small  door  that  admitted  into  the 
garden,  and  in  thoughtful  silence  accompanied 
the  vizier  towards  the  Alhambra.  As  they 
passed  the  copse  in  which  Muza,  two  nights 
before,  had  met  with  Almamen,  the  Moor, 
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lifting  his  head  suddenly,  beheld  fixed  upon  him  ! 
the  dark  eyes  of  the  magician,  as  he  emerged 
from  the  trees.  Muza  thought  there  was  in 
those  eyes  a  malign  and  hostile  exultation; 
but  Almamen,  gravely  saluting  him,  passed  on 
through  the  grove:  the  prince  did  not  deign  to 
look  back,  or  he  might  once  more  have  en- 
countered that  withering  gaze. 

Proud  heathen  ! "  muttered  Almamen  to 
himself,  "  thy  father  filled  his  treasuries  from 
the  gold  of  many  a  tortured  Hebrew;  and 
even  thou,  too  haughty  to  be  the  miser,  hast 
been  savage  enough  to  play  the  bigot.  Thy 


name  is  a  curse  in  Israel;  yet  dost  thou  lust 
after  the  daughter  of  our  despised  race,  and, 
could  defeated  passion  sting  thee,  I  were 
avenged.  Ay,  sweep  on,  with  thy  stately  step 
and  lofty  crest — thou  goest  to  chains,  perhaps 
to  death." 

As  Almamen  thus  vented  his  bitter  spirit, 
the  last  gleam  of  the  white  robes  of  Muza 
vanished  from  his  gaze.  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment, turned  away  abruptly,  and  said,  half 
aloud,  Vengeance,  not  on  one  man  only,  but 
a  whole  race  !    Now  for  the  Nazarene." 
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BOOK  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Royal  Tent  of  Spain.— The  King  and  the  Domini- 
can.— The  Visitor  and  the  Hostage. 

Our  narrative  now  summons  us  to  the 
Christian  army,  and  to  the  tent  in  which  the 
Spanish  king  held  nocturnal  counsel  with  some 
of  his  more  confidential  warriors  and  advisers. 
Ferdinand  had  taken  the  field  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  tournament 
rather  than  of  a  campaign;  and  his  pavilion 
literally  blazed  with  purple  and  cloth  of  gold. 

The  king  sate  at  the  head  of  a  table  on 
which  were  scattered  maps  and  papers;  nor  in 
countenance  and  mien  did  that  great  and 
politic  monarch  seem  unworthy  of  the  bril- 
liant chivalry  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
His  black  hair,  richly  perfumed  and  anointed, 
fell  in  long  locks  on  either  side  of  a  high  im- 
perial brow;  upon  whose  calm,  though  not  un- 
furrowed  surface,  the  physiognomist  would  in 
vain  have  sought  to  read  the  inscrutable  heart 
of  kings.  His  features  were  regular  and  ma- 
jestic: and  his  mantle,  clasped  with  a  single 
jewel  of  rare  price  and  lustre,  and  wrought  at 
the  breast  with  a  silver  cross,  waved  over  a 
vigorous  and  manly  frame,  which  derived  from 
the  composed  and  tranquil  dignity  of  habitual 
command  that  imposing  effect  which  many  of 
the  renowned  knights  and  heroes  in  his  pres- 
ence took  from  loftier  stature  and  ampler  pro- 
portions. 

At  his  right  hand,  sat  Prince  Juan,  his  son, 
in  the  first  bloom  of  youth;  at  his  left,  the 
celebrated  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  marquess 
of  Cadiz;  along  the  table,  in  the  order  of  their 
military  rank,  were  seen  the  splendid  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  equally  noble  in  aspect  and  in 
name;  the  worn  and  thoughtful  countenance 
of  the  Marquess  de  Villena  (the  Bayard  of 
Spain);  the  melancholy  brow  of  the  heroic 
Alonzo  de  Aguilar;  and  the  gigantic  frame, 


the  animated  features,  and  sparkling  eyes,  of 
that  fiery  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  surnamed  "  the 
knight  of  the  exploits." 

"  You  see,  senores,"  said  the  king,  continuing 
an  address,  to  which  his  chiefs  seemed  to  lis- 
ten with  reverential  attention,  "  our  best  hope 
of  speedily  gaining  the  city  is  rather  in  the 
dissensions  of  the  Moors  than  our  own  sacred 
arms.  The  walls  are  strong,  the  population 
still  numerous;  and  under  Muza  Ben  Abil 
Gazan,  the  tactics  of  the  hostile  army  are,  it 
must  be  owned,  administered  with  such  skill 
as  to  threaten  very  formidable  delays  to  the 
period  of  our  conquest.  Avoiding  the  hazard 
of  a  fixed  battle,  the  infidel  cavalry  harass  our 
camp  by  perpetual  skirmishes;  and  in  the 
mountain  defiles  our  detachments  cannot  cope 
with  their  light  horse  and  treacherous  ambus- 
cades. It  is  true,  that  by  dint  of  time,  by  the 
complete  devastation  of  the  Vega,  and  by  vig- 
ilant prevention  of  convoys  from  the  sea-towns, 
we  might  starve  the  city  into  yielding.  But, 
alas  !  my  lords,  our  enemies  are  scattered  and 
numerous,  and  Granada  is  not  the  only  place 
before  which  the  standard  of  Spain  should  be 
unfurled.  Thus  situated,  the  lion  does  not 
disdain  to  serve  himself  of  the  fox;  and  fortu- 
nately, we  have  now  in  Granada  an  ally  that 
fio:hts  for  us.  I  have  actual  knowledsfe  of  all 
that  passes  within  the  Alhambra:  the  king  yet 
remains  in  his  palace,  irresolute  and  dreaming; 
and  I  trust  that  an  intrigue,  by  which  his  jeal- 
ousies are  aroused  against  his  general,  Muza, 
may  end  either  in  the  loss  of  that  able  leader, 
or  in  the  commotion  of  open  rebellion  or  civil 
war.  Treason  within  Granada  will  open  its 
gates  to  us." 

"  Sire,"  said  Ponce  de  Leon,  after  a  pause, 
"  under  your  counsels,  I  no  more  doubt  of 
seeing  our  banner  float  above  the  Vermilion 
Towers,  than  I  doubt  the  rising  of  the  sun 
over  yonder  hills;  it  matters  little  whether  we 
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win  by  stratagem  or  force.  But  1  need  not 
say  to  your  highness,  that  we  should  carefully 
beware,  lest  we  be  amused  by  inventions  of 
the  enemy,  and  trust  to  conspiracies  which 
may  be  but  lying  tales  to  blunt  our  sabres 
and  paralyze  our  action." 

"  Bravely  spoken,  wise  de  Leon  ! "  ex- 
claimed Hernando  del  Pulgar,  hotly:  ''and 
against  these  infidels,  aided  by  the  cunning  of 
the  Evil  One,  methinks  our  best  wisdom  lies 
in  the  sword-arm.  Well  says  our  old  Castil- 
ian  proverb — 

'  Curse  them  devoutly, 
Hammer  them  stoutly.'  " 

The  king  smiled  slightly. at  the  ardor  of  the 
favorite  of  his  army,  but  looked  round  for 
more  deliberate  counsel. 

"  Sire,"  said  Villena,  "  far  be  it  from  us  to 
inquire  the  grounds  upon  which  your  majesty 
builds  your  hope  of  dissension  among  the 
foe;  but,  placing  the  most  sanguine  confi- 
dence in  a  wisdom  never  to  be  deceived,  it  is 
clear  that  we  should  relax  no  energy  within 
our  means,  but  fight  while  we  plot,  and  seek 
to  conquer,  while  we  do  not  neglect  to  under- 
mine." 

"You  speak  well,  my  lord,"  said  Ferdinand, 
thoughtfully;  ''and  you  yourself  shall  head  a 
strong  detachment  to-morrow,  to  lay  waste 
the  Vega.  Seek  me.  two  hours  hence;  the 
council  for  the  present  is  dissolved." 

The  knights  rose,  and  withdrew  with  the 
usual  grave  and  stately  ceremonies  of  respect, 
which  Ferdinand  observed  to,  and  exacted 
from,  his  court:  the  young  prince  remained. 

"  Son,"  said  Ferdinand,  when  they  were 
alone,  "early  and  betimes  should  the  Infants 
of  Spain  be  lessoned  in  the  science  of  kingcraft. 
These  nobles  are  among  the  brightest  jewels 
of  the  crown;  but  still  it  is  in  the  crown,  and 
for  the  crown,  that  their  light  should  sparkle. 
Thou  seest  how  hot,  and  fierce,  and  warlike, 
are  the  chiefs  of  Spain — excellent  virtues  when 
manifested  against  our  foes;  but  had  we  no 
foes,  Juan,  such  virtues  might  cause  us  ex- 
ceeding trouble.  By  St.  Jago,  I  have  founded 
a  mighty  monarchy  !  observe  how  it  should 
be  maintained: — by  science,  Juan,  by  science  ! 
and  science  is  as  far  removed  from  brute  force 
as  this  sword  from  a  crowbar.  Thou  seemest 
bewildered  and  amazed,  my  son:  thou  hast 
heard  that  I  seek  to  conquer  Granada  by  dis- 


sensions among  the  Moors;  when  Granada  is 
conquered,  remember  that  the  nobles  them- 
selves are  a  Granada.  Ave  Maria  !  blessed 
he  the  Holy  Mother,  under  whose  eyes  are  the 
hearts  of  kings  !  " 

Ferdinand  crossed  himself  devoutly;  and 
then,  rising,  drew  aside  a  part  of  the  drapery 
of  the  pavilion,  and  called,  in  a  low  voice,  the 
name  of  Perez.  A  grave  Spaniard,  somewhat 
past  the  verge  of  middle  age,  appeared. 

"  Perez,"  said  the  king,  reseating  himself, 
"  has  the  person  we  expected  from  Granada 
yet  arrived  ?  " 

"  Sire,  yes;  accompanied  by  a  maiden." 

"  He  hath  kept  his  word;  admit  them.  Ha, 
holy  father  !  thy  visits  are  always  as  balsam  to 
the  heart." 

"  Save  you,  my  son!"  returned  a  man  in 
the  robes  of  a  Dominican  friar,  who  had  en- 
tered suddenly  and  without  ceremony  by 
another  part  of  the  tent,  and  who  now  seated 
himself  with  smileless  composure  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  king. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  some  moments; 
and  Perez  still  lingered  within  the  tent,  as  if 
m  doubt  whether  the  entrance  of  the  friar 
would  not  prevent  or  delay  obedience  to  the 
king's  command.  On  the  calm  face  of  Ferdi- 
nand himself  appeared  a  slight  shade  of  dis- 
composure and  irresolution,  when  the  monk 
thus  resumed: 

"  My  presence,  my  son,  will  not,  I  trust,  dis- 
turb your  conference  with  the  infidel — since 
you  deem  that  worldly  policy  demands  your 
parley  with  the  men  of  Belial  ?  " 

"  Doubtless  not — doubtless  not,"  returned 
the  king,  quickly:  then,  muttering  to  himself, 
"  how  wondrously  doth  this  holy  man  pene- 
trate into  all  our  movements  and  designs  !  " 
he  added,  aloud,  "  Let  the  messenger  enter." 

Perez  bowed,  and  withdrew. 

During  this  time,  the  young  prince  reclined 
in  listless  silence  on  his  seat;  and  on  his  deli- 
cate features  was  an  expres'sion  of  weariness 
which  augured  but  ill  of  his  fitness  for  the 
stern  business  to  which  the  lessons  of  his  wise 
father  were  intended  to  educate  his  mind.  His, 
indeed,  was  the  age,  and  his  the  soul,  for 
pleasure;  the  tumult  of  the  camp  was  to  him 
but  a  holiday  exhibition — the  march  of  an 
army,  the  exhilaration  of  a  spectacle;  the 
court  was  a  banquet — the  throne,  the  best  seat 
at  the  entertainment.    The  life  of  the  heir- 
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apparent,  to  the  life  of  the  king-possessive,  is 
as  the  distinction  between  enchanting  hope 
and  tiresome  satiety. 

The  small  gray  eyes  of  the  friar  wandered 
over  each  of  his  royal  companions  with  a  keen 
and  penetrating  glance,  and  then  settled  in  the 
aspect  of  humility  on  the  rich  carpets  that 
bespread  the  floor;  nor  did  he  again  lift  them 
till  Perez,  reappearing,  admitted  to  the  tent 
the  Israelite,  Almamen,  accompanied  by  a 
female  figure,  whose  long  veil,  extending  from 
head  to  foot,  could  conceal  neither  the  beauti- 
ful proportions  nor  the  trembling  agitation  of 
her  frame. 

"When  last,  great  king,  I  was  admitted  to 
thy  presence,"  said  Almamen,  ''thou  didst 
make  question  of  the  sincerity  and  faith  of  thy 
servant;  thou  didst  ask  me  for  a  surety  of  my 
faith;  thou  didst  demand  a  hostage;  and  didst 
refuse  further  parley  without  such  pledge  were 
yielded  to  thee.  Lo  !  I  place  under  thy  kingly 
care  this  maiden — the  sole  child  of  my  house 
— as  surety  of  my  truth;  I  intrust  to  thee  a 
life  dearer  than  my  own." 

"  You  have  kept  faith  with  us,  stranger," 
said  the  king,  in  that  soft  and  musical  voice 
which  well  disguised  his  deep  craft  and  his 
unrelenting  will;  "and  the  maiden  whom  you 
entrust  to  our  charge  shall  be  ranked  with  the 
ladies  of  our  royal  consort." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Almamen,  with  touching 
earnestness,  "  you  now  hold  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  all  for  whom  this  heart  can 
breathe  a  prayer  or  cherish  a  hope,  save  for 
my  countrymen  and  my  religion.  This  solemn 
pledge  between  thee  and  me  I  render  up  with- 
out scruple,  without  fear.  To  thee  I  give  a 
hostage, /r<7;«  thee  I  have  but  a  promise." 

"  But  it  is  the  promise  of  a  king,  a  Chris- 
tian, and  a  knight,"  said  the  king,  with  dignity 
rather  mild  than  arrogant;  "  among  monarchs, 
what  hostage  can  be  more  sacred  ?  Let  this 
pass:  how  proceed  affairs  in  the  rebel  city?  " 

"May  this  maiden  withdraw,  ere  I  answer 
my  lord  the  king  ?  "  said  Almamen. 

The  young  prince  started  to  his  feet. 
"Shall  I  conduct  this  new  charge  to  my 
mother  !  "  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  address- 
ing Ferdinand. 

The  king  half  smiled:  "The  holy  father 
were  a  better  guide,"  he  returned,  in  the  same 
tone.  But,  though  the  Dominican  heard  the 
hint,  he  retained  his  motionless  posture;  and 


Ferdinand,  after  a  momentary  gaze  on  the 
friar,  turned  away.  "  Be  it  so,  Juan,"  said  he, 
with  a  look  meant  to  convey  caution  to  the 
prince;  "Perez  shall  accompany  you  to  the 
queen:  return  the  moment  your  mission  is 
fulfilled — we  want  your  presence." 

While  this  conversation  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  father  and  son,  the  Hebrew  was 
whispering,  in  his  sacred  tongue,  words  of 
comfort  and  remonstrance  to  the  maiden;  but 
they  appeared  to  have  b.ut  little  of  the  desired 
effect;  and,  suddenly  falling  on  his  breast,  she 
wound  her  arms  around  the  Hebrew,  whose 
breast  shook  with  strong  emotions,  and  ex- 
claimed passionately,  in  the  same  language. 
"  Oh,  my  father  !  -what  have  I  done  ? — why 
send  me  from  thee  ? — why  intrust  thy  child 
to  the  stranger  !    Spare  me,  spare  me  !  " 

"  Child  of  my  heart  !  "  returned  the  He- 
brew, with  solemn  but  tender  accents,  "even 
as  Abraham  offered  up  his  son,  must  I  offer 
thee,  upon  the  altars  of  our  faith;  but,  O 
Leila  !  even  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  forbade 
the  offering,  so  shall  thy  youth  be  spared,  and 
thy  years  reserved  for  the  glory  of  generations 
yet  unborn.  King  of  spain  !  "  he  continued 
in  the  Spanish  tongue,  suddenly  and  eagerly, 
"  you  are  a  father;  forgive  my  weakness,  and 
speed  this  parting." 

Juan  approached;  and  with  respectful  cour- 
tesy attempted  to  ta'ke  the  hand  of  the 
maiden. 

"You?"  said  the  Israelite,  with  a  dark 
frown.    "O  king  !  the  prince  is  young." 

"  Honor  knoweth  no  distinction  of  age," 
answered  the  king.  "  What  ho,  Perez  !  ac- 
company this  maiden  and  the  prince  to  the 
queen's  pavilion." 

The  sight  of  the  sober  years  and  grave 
countenance  of  the  attendant  seemed  to  reas- 
sure the  Hebrew.  He  strained  Leila  in  his 
arms;  printed  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead  without 
removing  her  veil;  and  then,  placing  her  almost 
in  the  arms  of  Perez,  turned  away  to  the 
further  end  of  the  tent,  and  concealed  his  face 
with  his  hands.  The  king  appeared  touched; 
but  the  Dominican  gazed  upon  the  whole 
scene  with  a  sour  scowl. 

Leila  still  paused  for  a  moment;  and  then, 
as  if  recovering  her  self-possession,  said,  aloud 
and  distinctly, — "  Man  deserts  me;  but  I  will 
not  forget  that  God  is  over  all."  Shaking 
off  the  hand  of  the  Spaniard,  she  continued, 
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''Lead  on;  I  follow  thee  !"  and  left  the  tent 
with  a  steady  and  even  majestic  step. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  kin^,  when  alone  with 
the  Dominican  and  Almamen,  how  proceed 
our  hopes  ?  " 

"  Boabdil,"  replied  the  Israelite,  <''is  aroused 
against  both  his  army  and  their  leader,  Muza: 
the  king  will  not  quit  the  Alhambra;  and  this 
morning,  ere  I  left  the  city,  Muza  himself  was 
in  the  prisons  of  the  palace." 

"  How  !  "  cried  the  king,  starting  from  his 
seat. 

This  is  my  work,"  pursued  the  Hebrew, 
coldly.  ''  It  is  these  hands  that  are  shaping 
for  Ferdinand  of  Spain  the  keys  of  Granada." 

"  And  right  kingly  shall  be  your  guerdon," 
said  the  Spanish  monarch:  "  meanwhile,  accept 
this  earnest  of  our  favor." 

So  saying,  he  took  from  his  breast  a  chain 
of  massive  gold,  the  links  of  which  were  curi- 
ously mwrought  with  gems,  and  extended  it  to 
the  Israelite.  Almamen  moved  not.  A  dark 
flush  upon  his  countenance  bespoke  the  feel- 
ings he  with  difficulty  restrained. 

"  I  sell  not  my  foes  for  gold,  great  king,'' 
said  he,  with  a  stern  smile:  "  I  sell  my  foes  to 
buy  the  ransom  of  my  friends." 

"  Churlish  I "  said  Ferdinand,  offended: 
^'  but  speak  on  man  !  speak  on  !  " 

'•If  I  place  Granada,  ere  two  weeks  are 
past,  within  thy  power,  what  shall  be  my  re- 
ward ? " 

"Thou  didst  talk  to  me,  when  last  we  met, 
of  immunities  to  the  Jews." 

The  calm  Dominican  looked  up  as  the  king 
spoke,  crossed  himself,  and  resumed  his  atti- 
tude of  humility. 

"I  demand  for  the  people  of  Israel,"  re- 
turned Almamen,  ''  free  leave  to  trade  and 
abide  within  the  city,  and  follow  their  call- 
ings, subjected  only  to  the  same  laws  and  the 
same  imposts  as  the  Christian  population." 

"  The  same  laws,  and  the  same  imposts  ! 
Humph  I  there  are  difficulties  in  the  conces- 
sion.   If  we  refuse  ?  " 

"  Our  treaty  is  ended.  Give  me  back  the 
maiden — you  will  have  no  further  need  of  the 
hostage  you  demanded:  I  return  to  the  city, 
and  renew  our  interviews  no  more." 

Politic  and  cold-blooded  as  was  the  tem- 
perament of  the  great  Ferdinand,  he  had  yet 
the  imperious  and  haughty  nature  of  a  pros- 
perous and  long-descended  king;  and  he  bit 


his  lip  in  deep  displeasure  at  the  tone  of  the 
dictatorial  and  stately  stranger. 

"Thou  usest  plain  language,  my  friend," 
said  he;  "  my  words  can  be  as  rudely  spoken. 
Thou  art  in  my  power,  and  canst  return  not, 
save  at  my  permission." 

"  I  have  your  royal  word,  sire,  for  free  en- 
trance and  safe  egress,"  answered  Almamen. 
"  Break  it,"  and  Granada  is  with  the  Moors  till 
the  Darro  runs  red  with  the  blood  of  her 
heroes,  and  her  people  strew  the  vales  as  the 
leaves  in  autumn." 

"  Art  thou  then  thyself  of  the  Jewish  faith  ?  " 
asked  the  king.  "  If  thou  art  not,  wherefore 
are  the  outcasts  of  the  world  so  dear  to  thee  ? " 

"  My  fathers  were  of  that  creed,  royal 
Ferdinand;  and  if  I  myself  desert  their  creed, 
I  do  not  desert  their  cause.  O  king  I  are  my 
terms  scorned  or  accepted  ?  " 

"I  accept  them:  provided,  first,  that  thou 
obtainest  the  exile  or  death  of  Muza;  secondly, 
that  within  two  weeks  of  this  date  thou  bring- 
est  me,  along  with  the  chief  councillors  of 
Granada,  the  written  treaty  of  the  capitulation, 
and  the  keys  of  the  city.  Do  this:  and,  though 
the  sole  king  in  Christendom  who  dares  the 
hazard,  I  offer  to  the  Israelites  throughout 
Andalusia  the  common  laws  and  rights  of  citi- 
zens of  Spain;  and  to  thee  I  will  accord  such 
dignity  as  may  content  thy  ambition." 

The  Hebrew  bowed  reverently,  and  drew 
from  his  breast  a  scroll,  which  he  placed  on 
the  table  before  the  king. 

"  This  writing,  mighty  Ferdinand,  contains 
the  articles  of  our  compact." 

"  How,  knave  !  v/ouldst  thou  have  us  com- 
mit our  royal  signature  to  conditions  with  such 
as  thou  art,  to  the  chance  of  the  public  eye. 
The  king's  word  is  the  king's  bond  ! " 

The  Hebrew  took  up  the  scroll  with  im- 
perturable  composure.  "  My  child  !  "  said  he 
— "  will  your  majesty  summon  back  my  child  ? 
we  would  depart." 

"  A  sturdy  mendicant  this,  by  the  Virgin  !  " 
muttered  the  king;  and  then,  speaking  aloud, 
"  Give  me  the  paper,  I  will  scan  it." 

Running  his  eyes  hastily  over  the  words, 
Ferdinand  paused  a  moment,  and  then  drew 
towards  him  the  implements  of  writing,  signed 
the  scroll,  and  returned  it  to  Almamen. 

The  Israelite  kissed  it  thrice  with  oriental 
veneration,  and  replaced  it  in  his  breast. 

Ferdinand  looked  at  him  hard  and  curiously. 
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He  was  a  profound  reader  of  men's  characters; 
but  that  of  his  guest  baffled  and  perplexed  him. 

"And  how,  stranger,"  said  he,  gravely, — 

how  can  I  trust  that  man  who  thus  distrusts 
one  king  and  sells  another  !  " 

"  O  king  !  "  replied  Almamen  (accustomed 
from  his  youth  to  commune  with  and  com- 
mand the  possessors  of  thrones  yet  more 
absolute), — O  king  !  if  thou  believest  me 
actuated  by  personal  and  selfish  interest  in 
this  our  compact,  thou  hast  but  to  make  my 
service  minister  to  my  interest,  and  the  lore 
of  human  nature  will  tell  thee  that  thou 
hast  won  a  ready  and  submissive  slave.  But 
if  thou  thinkest  I  have  avowed  sentiments 
less  abject,  and  developed  qualities  higher 
than  those  of  the  mere  bargainer  for  sordid 
power,  oughtest  thou  not  to  rejoice  that 
chance  has  thrown  into  thy  way  one  whose  in- 
tellect and  faculties  may  be  made  thy  tool  ? 
If  I  betray  another,  that  other  is  my  deadly 
foe.  Dost  not  thou,  the  lord  of  armies,  betray 
thine  enemy  ?  The  Moor  is  an  enemy  bitterer 
to  myself  than  to  thee.  Because  I  betray  an 
enemy,  am  I  unworthy  to  serve  a  friend  ?  If 
I,  a  single  man,  and  a  stranger  to  the  Moor, 
can  yet  command  the  secrets  of  palaces,  and 
render  vain  the  counsels  of  armed  men,  have  I 
not  in  that  attested  that  I  am  one  of  whom  a 
wise  king  can  make  an  able  servant." 

"Thou  art  a  subtle  reasoner,  my  friend," 
said  Ferdinand,  smiling  gently.  "Peace  go 
with  thee  !  our  conference  for  the  time  is 
ended     What  ho,  Perez  !  " 

The  attendant  appeared. 

"  Thou  hast  left  the  maiden  with  the 
queen  ?  " 

"  Sire,  you  have  been  obeyed." 

"  Conduct  this  stranger  to  the  guard  who 
led  him  through  the  camp.  He  quits  us  under 
the  same  protection.  Farewell  !  Yet  stay — 
thou  art  assured  that  Muza  Ben  Abil  Gazan  is 
in  the  prisons  of  Moor  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Blessed  be  the  Virgin  !  " 

"  Thou  hast  heard  our  conference.  Father 
Tomas  ? "  said  the  king,  anxiously,  when  the 
Hebrew  had  withdrawn. 

"I  have,  son." 

"  Did  thy  veins  freeze  with  horror  ? " 

"  Only  when  my  son  signed  the  scroll.  It 
seemed  to  me  then  that  I  saw  the  cloven  foot 
of  the  tempter." 


"  Tush,  father  !  the  tempter  would  have 
been  more  wise  than  to  reckon  upon  a  faith 
which  no  ink  and  no  parchment  can  render 
valid,  if  the  Church  absolve  the  compact. 
Thou  understandest  me,  father  ? " 

"  I  do.  \  know  your  pious  heart  and  well- 
judging  mind." 

"Thou  wert  right,"  resumed  the  king,  mus- 
ingly, "when  thou  didst  tell  us  that  these 
caitiff  Jews  were  waxing  strong  in  the  fatness 
of  their  substance.  They  would  have  equal 
laws — the  insolent  blasphemers  !  " 

"  Son  !  "  said  the  Dominican,  with  earnest 
adjuration,  "  God,  who  has  prospered  your 
arms  and  councils,  will  require  at  your  hands 
an  account  of  the  power  entrusted  to  you. 
Shall  there  be  no  difference  between  His  friends 
and  His  foes — His  disciples  and  His  cruci- 
fiers  ?  " 

"  Priest,"  said  the  king,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  monk's  shoulder,  and  with  a  saturnine 
smile  upon  his  countenance,  "  were  religion 
silent  in  this  matter,  policy  has  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  make  itself  heard.  The  Jews  de- 
mand equal  rights;  when  men  demand  equality 
with  their  masters,  treason  is  at  work,  and 
justice  sharpens  her  sword.  Equality  !  these 
wealtTiy  usurers  !  Sacred  Virgin  !  they  would 
be  soon  buying  up  our  kingdoms." 

The  Dominican  gazed  hard  on  the  king. 
"  Son,  I  trust  thee,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice^ 
and  glided  from  the  tent. 


CHAPTER  11. 
The  Ambush,  the  Strife,  and  the  Capture. 

The  dawn  was  slowly  breaking  over  the 
wide  valley  of  Granada,  as  Almamen  pursued 
his  circuitous  and  solitary  path  back  to  the 
city.  He  was  now  in  a  dark  and  entangled 
hollow,  covered  with  brakes  and  bushes,  from 
amidst  which  tall  forest  trees  rose  in  frequent 
intervals,  gloomy  and  breathless  in  the  still 
morning  air.  As,  emerging  from  this  jungle, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  the  towers  of  Granada 
gleamed  upon  him,  a  human  countenance 
peered  from  the  shade;  and  Almamen  started 
to  see  two  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  his  own. 

He  halted  abruptly,  and  put  his  hand  on 
his  dagger,  when  a  low  sharp  whistle  from  the 
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apparition  before  him  was  answered  around — 
behind;  and,  ere  he  could  draw  breath,  the 
IsraeHte  was  begirt  by  a  group  of  Moors,  in 
the  garb  of  peasants. 

Well,  my  masters,"  said  Ahnamen,  calmly, 
as  he  encountered  the  wild  savage  countenan- 
ces that  glared  upon  him,  "  think  you  there  is 
aught  to  fear  from  the  solitary  santon  ? " 

It  is  the  magician,"  whispered  one  man  to 
his  neighbor — "  let  him  pass." 

"  Nay,"  was  the  answer,  *<take  him  before 
the  captain;  we  have  orders  to  seize  upon  all 
we  meet." 

This  counsel  prevailed;  and  gnashing  his 
teeth  with  secret  rage,  Almamen  found  himself 
hurried  along  by  the  peasants  through  the 
thickest  part  of  the  copse.  At  length,  the 
procession  stopped  in  a  semicircular  patch  of 
rank  sward,  in  which  several  head  of  cattle 
were  quietly  grazing,  and  a  yet  more  numer- 
ous troop  of  peasants  reclined  around  upon 
the  grass. 

''Whom  have  we  here?"  asked  a  voice 
which  startled  back  the  dark  blood  from  Alma- 
men's  cheek;  and  a  Moor  of  commanding 
presence  rose  from  the  midst  of  his  brethern. 

By  the  beard  of  the  prophet,  it  is  the  false 
santon  !    What  dost  thou  from  Granada  at ! 
this  hour  ! " 

Noble  Muza,"  returned  Almamen — who, 
though  indeed  amazed  that  one  whom  he  had 
imagined  his  victim  was  thus  unaccountably  be- 
come his  judge  retained,  at  least,  the  semblance 
of  composure — ''  my  answer  is  to  be  given 
only  to  my  lord  the  king;  it  is  his  commands 
that  I  obey." 

"Thou  art  aware,"  said  Muza,  frowning, 
"  that  thy  life  is  forfeited  without  appeal  ? 
Whatsoever  inmate  of  Granada  is  found  with- 
out the  walls  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  dies 
the  death  of  a  traitor  and  deserter. 

"The  servants  of  the  Alhambra  are  ex- 
cepted," answered  the  Israelite,  without  chang- 
ing countenance. 

"  Ah  !  "  muttered  Muza,  as  a  painful  and 
sudden  thought  seemed  to  cross  him,  "  can  it 
be  possible  that  the  rumor  of  the  city  has 
truth,  and  that  the  monarch  of  Granada  is  in 
treaty  with  the  foe  ? "  He  mused  a  little;  and 
then,  motioning  the  Moors  to  withdraw,  he 
continued  aloud,  "Almamen,  answer  me  truly: 
hast  thou  sought  the  Christian  camp  with  any 
message  from  the  king  t  " 


"  I  have  not." 

"  Art  thou  without  the  walls  on  the  mission 
of  the  king  ?  " 

"  If  I  be  so,  I  am  a  traitor  to  the  king  should 
I  reveal  his  secret." 

"  I  doubt  thee  much,  santon,"  said  Muza, 
after  a  pause;  "  I  know  thee  for  my  enemy,  and 
I  do  believe  thy  counsels  have  poisoned  the 
king's  ear  against  me,  his  people  and  his  du- 
ties. But  no  matter,  thy  life  is  spared  awhile; 
thou  remainest  with  us,  and  with  us  shalt  thou 
return  to  the  king." 

"  But  noble  Muza  " 

"I  have  said!  Guard  the  santon;  mount 
him  upon  one  of  our  chargers;  he  shall  abide 
with  us  in  our  ambush." 

While  Almamen  chafed  in  vain  at  his  ar- 
rest, all  in  the  Christian  camp  was  yet  still. 
At  length,  as  the  sun  began  to  lift  himself 
above  the  mountains,  first  a  murmur,  and 
then  a  din,  betokened  warlike  preparations. 
Several  parties  of  horse,  under  gallant  and 
experienced  leaders,  formed  themselves  in 
different  quarters,  and  departed  in  different 
ways,  on  expeditions  of  forage,  or  in  the  hope 
of  skirmish  with  the  straggling  detachments 
of  the  enemy.  Of  these,  the  best  equipped 
I  v,-as  conducted  by  the  Marquess  de  Villena, 
and  his  gallant  brother,  Don  Alonzo  de  Pa- 
checo.  In  this  troop,  too,  rode  many  of  the 
best  blood  of  Spain;  for  in  that  chivalric 
army,  the  officers  vied  with  each  other  who 
should  most  eclipse  the  meaner  soldiery  in 
feats  of  personal  valor;  ancl  the  name  of  Vil- 
lena drew  around  him  the  eager  and  ardent 
spirits  that  pined  at  the  general  inactivity  of 
Ferdinand's  politic  campaign. 

The  sun,  now  high  in  heaven,  glittered  on 
the  splendid  arms  and  gorgeous  pennons  of 
Villena's  company — as,  leaving  the  camp  be- 
hind, it  entered  a  rich  and  wooded  district 
that  skirts  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Vega — 
the  brilliancy  of  the  day,  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  the  hope  and  excitement  of  enterprise, 
animated  the  spirits  of  the  whole  party.  In 
these  expeditions  strict  discipline  was  often 
abandoned,  from  the  certainty  that  it  could  be 
resumed  at  need.  Conversation,  gay  and 
loud,  interspersed  at  times  with  snatches  of 
song,  was  heard  amongst  the  soldiery  and  in 
the  nobler  group  that  rode  with  Villena,  there 
was  even  less  of  the  proverbial  gravity  of 
Spaniards. 
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"  Now,  marquess,"  said  Don  Estevon  de 
Suzon,  "  what  wager  shall  be  between  us,  as 
to  which  lance  this  day  robs  Moorish  beauty 
of  the  greatest  number  of  its  worshippers  ?  " 

"  IVIy  falchion  against  your  jennet,"  said 
Don  Alonzo  de  Pacheco,  taking  up  the  chal- 
lenge. 

"  Agreed.  But,  talking  of  beauty,  were  you 
in  the  queen's  pavilion  last  night,  noble  mar- 
quess ?  it  was  enriched  by  a  new  maiden, 
whose  strange  and  sudden  apparition  none  can 
account  for.  Her  eyes  would  have  eclipsed 
the  fatal  glance  of  Cava;  and  had  I  been 
Rodrigo,  I  might  have  lost  a  crown  for  her 
smile." 

"  Ay,"  said  Villena,  I  heard  of  her  beauty; 
some  hostage  from  one  of  the  traitor  Moors, 
with  whom  the  king  (the  saints  bless  him  !) 
bargains  for  the  city.  They  tell  me  the  prince 
incurred  the  queen's  grave  rebuke  for  his  at- 
tentions to  the  maiden." 

"  And  this  morning  I  saw  that  fearful  Father 
Tomas  steal  into  the  prince's  tent.  I  wish 
Don  Juan  well  through  the  lecture.  The 
monk's  advice  is  like  the  algarroba;*  when  it 
is  laid  up  to  dry  it  may  be  reasonably  whole- 
some, but  it  is  harsh  and  bitter  enough  when 
taken  fresh." 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  subaltern  officers 
rode  up  to  the  marquess,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear. 

Ha  !  "  said  Villena,  "  the  Virgin  be  praised  ! 
Sir  knights,  booty  is  at  hand.  Silence  !  close 
the  ranks." 

With  that,  mounting  a  little  eminence,  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  the  marquess 
surveyed  the  plain  below;  and,  at  some  dis- 
tance, he  beheld  a  horde  of  Moorish  peasants 
driving  some  cattle  into  a  thick  copse.  The 
word  was  hastily  given,  the  troop  dashed  on, 
every  voice  was  hushed,  and  the  clatter  of 
mail,  and  the  sound  of  hoofs,  alone  broke  the 
delicious  silence  of  the  noon-day  landscape. 
Ere  they  reached  the  copse,  the  peasants  had 
disappeared  within  it.  The  marquess  mar- 
shalled his  men  in  a  semicircle  round  the  trees, 
and  sent  on  a  detachment  to  the  rear,  to 
cut  off  every  egress  from  the  wood.  This 
done  the  troop  dashed  within.  For  the  first 
few  yards  the  space  was  more  open  than  they 
had  anticipated:  but  the  ground  soon  grew  un- 

*  The  algarroba  is  a  sort  of  leguminous  plant,  com- 
mon in  Spain. 


even,  rugged,  and  almost  precipitous;  and  the 
soil,  and  the  interlaced  trees,  alike  forbade 
any  rapid  motion  to  the  horse.  Don  Alonzo 
de  Pacheco,  mounted  on  a  charger  whose  agile 
and  docile  limbs  had  been  tutored  to  every 
description  of  warfare,  and  himself  of  light 
weight,  and  incomparable  horsemanship  — 
dashed  on  before  the  rest.  The  trees  hid  him 
for  a  moment;  when,  suddenly,  a  wild  yell  was 
heard,  and  as  it  ceased,  uprose  the  solitary 
voice  of  the  Spaniard,  shouting  "  Sa?ttiago,  y 
cie?-7'a  Espafia;  St.  J  ago  and  charge,  Spain  !  " 

Each  cavalier  spurred  forward;  when,  sud- 
denly, a  shower  of  darts  and  arrows  rattled  on 
their  armor;  and  upsprung  from  bush,  and 
reeds,  and  rocky  clift,  a  number  of  Moors, 
and  with  wild  shouts  swarmed  round  the 
Spaniards. 

"  Back  for  your  lives  !  "  cried  Villena,  we 
are  beset — make  for  the  level  ground  !  " 

He  turned — spurred  from  the  thicket,  and 
saAv  the  Paynim  foe  emerging  through  the 
glen,  line  after  line  of  man  and  horse;  each 
Moor  leading  his  slight  and  fiery  steed  by  the 
bridle,  and  leaping  on  it  as  he  issued  from  the 
wood  into  the  plain.  Cased  in  complete  mail, 
his  vizor  down,  his  lance  in  his  rest,  Villena 
(accompanied  by  such  of  his  knights  as  could 
disentangle  themselves  from  the  Moorish  foot) 
charged  upon  the  foe.  A  moment  of  fierce 
shock  passed:  on  the  ground  lay  many  a  Moor, 
pierced  through  by  the  Christian  lance;  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  foe,  was  heard  the  voice 
of  Villena — "  St.  Jago  to  the  rescue  !  "  But 
the  brave  marquess  stood  almost  alone,  save 
his  faithful  chamberlain,  Solier.  Several  of 
his  knights  were  dismounted,  and  swarms  of 
Moors,  with  lifted  knives,  gathered  round  them 
as  they  lay,  searching  for  the  joints  of  the 
armor,  which  might  admit  a  mortal  wound. 
Gradually,  one  by  one,  many  of  Villena's  com- 
rades joined  their  leader;  and  now  the  green 
mantle  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Pacheco  was  seen 
waving  Avithout  the  copse,  and  Villena  congrat- 
ulated himself  on  the  safety  of  his  brother. 

Just  at  that  moment,  a  Moorish  cavalier 
spurred  from  his  troop,  and  met  Pacheco  in 
full  career.  The  Moor  was  not  clad,  as  was 
the  common  custom  of  the  Paynim  nobles,  in 
the  heavy  Christian  armor.  He  wore  the 
light  flexile  mail  of  the  ancient  heroes  of 
Araby  or  Fez.  His  turban,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  chains  of  the  finest  steel  interwoven 
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with  the  folds,  was  of  the  most  dazzling  white 
—white,  also,  were  his  tunic  and  short  mantle; 
on  his  left  arm  hung  a  short  circular  shield, 
in  his  right  hand  was  poised  a  long  and  slender 
lance.  As  this  Moor,  mounted  on  a  charger 
in  whose  raven  hue  not  a  white  hair  could  be 
detected  dashed  forward  agaiirst  Pacheco, 
both  Christian  and  Moor  breathed  hard,  and 
remained  passive.  Either  nation  felt  it  as  a 
sacrilege  to  thwart  the  encounter  of  champions 
so  renowned. 

"  God  save  my  brave  brother  !  "  muttered 
Villena,  anxiously.  Amen,"  said  those 
around  him;  for  all  who  had  ever  witnessed 
the  wildest  valor  in  that  war,  trembled  as  they 
recognized  the  dazzling  robe  and  coal-black 
charger  of  ^luza  Ben  Abil  Gazan.  Nor  was 
that  renowned  infidel  mated  with  an  unworthy 
foe.  "  Pride  of  the  tournament,  and  terror  of 
the  war,"  was  the  favorite  title  which  the 
knights  and  ladies  of  Castile  had  bestowed  on 
Don  Alonzo  de  Pacheco. 

When  the  Spaniard  saw  the  redoubted  Moor 
approach,  he  halted  abruptly  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  wheeling  his  horse  round,  took  a 
wider  circuit,  to  give  additional  impetus  to 
his  charge.  The  Moor,  aware  of  his  purpose, 
halted  also,  and  awaited  the  moment  of  his 
rush;  when  once  more  he  darted  forward,  and 
the  combatants  met  with  a  skill  v/hich  called 
forth  a  cry  of  involuntary  applause  from  the 
Christians  themselves.  Muza  received  on  the 
small  surface  of  his  shield  the  ponderous  spear 
of  Alonzo,  while  his  own  light  lance  struck 
upon  the  helmet  of  the  Christian,  and  by  the 
exactness  of  the  aim  rather  than  the  weight  of 
the  blow,  made  Alonzo  reel  in  his  saddle. 

The  lances  were  thrown  aside — the  long 
broad  falchion  of  the  Christian,  the  curved 
Damascus  cimiter  of  the  Moor,  gleamed  in 
the  air.  They  reined  their  charges  opposite 
each  other  in  grave  and  deliberate  silence. 

"Yield  thee,  sir  knight!"  at  length  cried 
the  fierce  Moor,  "  for  the  motto  on  my  cimiter 
declares  that  if  thou  meetest  its  stroke,  thy 
days  are  numbered.  The  sword  of  the  believer 
is  the  Key  of  Heaven  and  Hell."  * 

"  False  Paynim,"  answered  Alonzo,  in  a 
voice  that  rang  hollow  through  his  helmet, 
*'  a  Christian  knight  is  the  equal  of  a  Moorish 
army  ! " 

*  Such,  says  Sale,  is  the  poetical  phrase  of  the  Ma- 
hometan divines. 


Muza  made  no  reply,  but  left  the  rein  of 
his  charger  on  his  neck;  the  noble  animal  un- 
derstood the  signal,  and  with  a  short  impatient 
cry  rushed  forward  at  full  speed.  Alonzo  met 
the  charge  with  his  falchion  upraised,  and  his 
whole  body  covered  with  his  shield:  the  Moor 
bent — the  Spaniards  raised  a  shout — Muza 
seemed  stricken  from  his  horse.  But  the  blow 
of  the  heavy  falchion  had  not  touched  him: 
and,  seemingly  without  an  effort,  the  curved 
blade  of  his  own  cimiter,  gliding  by  that  part 
of  his  antagonist's  throat  where  the  helmet 
joins  the  cuirass,  passed  unresistingly  and 
silently  through  the  joints;  and  Alonzo  fell  at 
once,  and  without  a  groan,  from  his  horse — 
his  armor,  to  all  appearance,  unpenetrated, 
while  the  blood  oozed  slow  and  gurgling  from 
a  mortal  wound. 

"  Allah  il  Allah  !  "  shouted  Muza,  as  he 
joined  his  friends;  "Lelilies!  Lelilies  !  " 
echoed  the  Moors;  and  ere  the  Christians  re- 
covered their  dismay,  they  were  engaged  hand 
to  hand  with  their  ferocious  and  swarming  foes. 
It  was,  indeed,  fearful  odds;  and  it  was  a  marvel 
to  the  Spaniards  how  the  Moors  had  been  en- 
abled to  harbor  and  conceal  their  numbers  in  so 
small  a  space.  Horse  and  foot  alike  beset  the 
company  of  Villena,  already  sadly  reduced; 
and  while  the  infantry,  with  desperate  and  sav- 
age fierceness,  thrust  themselves  under  the 
very  bellies  of  the  chargers,  encountering  both 
the  hoofs  of  the  steed  and  the  deadly  lance  of 
the  rider,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  vulnerable 
place  for  the  sharp  Moorish  knife, — the  horse- 
men, avoiding  the  stern  grapple  of  the  Spanish 
warriors,  harassed  them  by  the  shaft  and  lance, 
— now  advancing,  now  retreating,  and  perform- 
ing, with  incredible  rapidity,  the  evolutions  of 
Oriental  cavalry.  But  the  life  and  soul  of  his 
party  was  the  indomitable  Muza.  With  a 
rashness  which  seemed  to  the  superstitious 
Spaniards  like  the  safety  of  a  man  protected 
by  magic,  he  spurred  his  ominous  black  barb 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  serried  phalanx 
which  Villena  endeavored  to  form  around  him, 
breaking  the  order  by  his  single  charge,  and 
from  time  to  time  bringing  to  the  dust  some 
champion  of  the  troop  by  the  noiseless  and 
scarce-seen  edge  of  his  fatal  cimiter. 

Villena,  in  despair  alike  of  fame  and  life, 
and  gnawed  with  grief  for  his  brother's  loss,  at 
length  resolved  to  put  the  last  hope  of  the 
battle  on  his  single  arm.    He  gave  the  signal 
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for  retreat;  and  to  protect  his  troop,  remained 
himself,  alone  and  motionless,  on  his  horse, 
like  a  statue  of  iron.  Though  not  of  large 
frame,  he  was  esteemed  the  best  swordsman, 
next  only  to  Hernando  del  Pulgar  and  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova,  in  the  army;  practised  alike 
in  the  heavy  assault  of  the  Christian  warfare, 
and  the  rapid  and  dexterous  exercise  of  the 
Moorish  cavalry.  There  he  remained,  alone 
and  grim — a  lion  at  bay — while  his  troops 
slowly  retreated  down  the  Vega,  and  their 
trumpets  sounded  loud  signals  of  distress,  and 
demands  for  succor,  to  such  of  their  compan- 
ions as  might  be  within  hearing.  Villena's 
armor  defied  the  shafts  of  the  Moors;  and  as 
one  after  one  darted  towards  him,  with  whirl- 
ing cimiter  and  momentary  assault,  few  es- 
caped with  impunity  from  an  eye  equally  quick 
and  a  weapon  more  than  equally  formidable. 
Suddenly,  a  cloud  of  dust  swept  towards  him; 
and  Muza,  a  moment  before  at  the  further  end 
of  the  field,  came  glittering  through  that  cloud, 
with  his  white  robe  waving  and  his  right  arm 
bare.  Villena  recognized  him,  set  his  teeth 
hard,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  charger,  met 
the  rush.  Muza  swerved  aside,  just  as  the 
heavy  falchion  swung  over  his  head,  and  by  a 
back  stroke  of  his  own  cimiter,  shore  through 
the  cuirass  just  above  the  hip-point,  and  the 
blood  followed  the  blade.  The  brave  cava- 
liers saw  the  danger  of  their  chief;  three  of 
their  number  darted  forward,  and  came  in  time 
to  separate  the  combatants. 

Muza  stayed  not  to  encounter  the  new  rein- 
forcement; but  speeding  across  the  plain,  was 
soon  seen  rallying  his  own  scattered  cavalry, 
and  pouring  them  down,  in  one  general  body, 
upon  the  scanty  remnant  of  the  Spaniards. 

"  Our  day  is  come  !  "  said  the  good  knight 
Villena,  with  bitter  resignation.  "  Nothing  is 
left  for  us,  my  friends,  but  to  give  up  our  lives 
— an  example  how  Spanish  warriors  should  live 
and  die.  May  God  and  the  Holy  Mother  for- 
give our  sins,  and  shorten  our  purgatory  !  " 

Just  as  he  spoke,  a  clarion  was  heard  at  a 
distance;  and  the  sharpened  senses  of  the 
knights  caught  the  ring  of  advancing  hoofs. 

"We  are  saved  !  "  cried  Estevon  de  Suzon, 
rising  on  his  stirrups.  While  he  spoke,  the 
dashing  stream  of  the  Moorish  horse  broke 
over  the  little  band;  and  Estevon  beheld  bent 
upon  himself  the  dark  eyes  and  quivering  lip 
of  Muza  Ben  Abil  Gazan.    That  noble  knight 


I  had  never,  perhaps,  till  then  known  fear;  but 
he  felt  his  heart  stand  still,  as  he  now  stood 
opposed  to  that  irresistible  foe. 

"  The  dark  fiend  guides  his  blade  !  "  thought 
De  Suzon;  "but  I  was  shriven  but  yester- 
morn."  The  thought  restored  his  wonted 
courage;  and  he  spurred  on  to  meet  the  cimi- 
ter of  the  Moor. 

His  assault  took  Muza  by  surprise.  The 
Moor's  horse  stumbled  over  the  ground,  cum- 
bered with  the  dead  and  slippery  with  blood, 
and  his  uplifted  cimiter  could  not  do  more 
than  break  the  force  of  the  gigantic  arm  of 
De  Suzon;  as  the  knight's  falchion,  bearing 
down  the  cimiter,  and  alighting  on  the  turban 
of  the  Mahometan,  clove  midway  through  its 
folds,  arrested  only  by  the  admirable  temper 
of  the  links  of  steel  which  protected  it.  The 
shock  hurled  the  Moor  to  the  ground.  He 
rolled  under  the  saddle-girths  of  his  antago- 
nist. 

"  Victory  and  St.  Jago  !  "  cried  the  knight, 
"  Muza  is  " 

The  sentence  was  left  eternally  unfinished. 
The  blade  of  the  fallen  Moor  had  already 
pierced  De  Suzon's  horse  through  a  mortal  but 
undefended  part.  It  fell,  bearing  his  rider 
with  him.  A  moment,  and  the  two  champions 
lay  together  grappling  in  the  dust;  in  the  next, 
the  short  knife  which  the  Moor  wore  in  his 
girdle,  had  penetrated  the  Christian's  vizor, 
passing  through  the  brain. 

To  remount  his  steed,  that  remained  at 
hand,  humbled  and  motionless,  to  appear  again 
amongst  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  was  a  work 
no  less  rapidly  accomplished  than  had  been 
the  slaughter  of  the  unhappy  Estevon  de 
Suzon.  But  now  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
stopped  in  a  progress  hitherto  so  triumphant 
to  the  Moors. 

Pricking  fast  over  the  plain,  were  seen  the 
glittering  horsemen  of  the  Christian  reinforce- 
ments; and,  at  the  remoter  distance,  the 
royal  banner  of  Spain,  indistinctivelv  descried 
through  volumes  of  dust,  denoted  that  Ferdi- 
nand himself  was  advancing  to  the  support  of 
his  cavaliers. 

The  Moors,  however,  who  had  themselves 
received  many  and  mysterious  reinforcements, 
which  seemed  to  spring  up  like  magic  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth — so  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly had  they  emerged  from  copse  and 
cleft  in  that  mountainous  and  entangled  neigh-r 
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borhood — were  not  unprepared  for  a  fresh  foe. 
At  the  command  of  the  vigilant  Muza,  they 
drew  off,  fell  into  order,  and,  seizing,  while 
yet  there  was  time,  the  vantage-ground  which 
inequalities  of  the  soil  and  the  shelter  of  the 
trees  gave  to  their  darts  and  agile  horse,  they 
presented  an  array  which  Ponce  de  Leon  him- 
self, who  now  arrived,  deemed  it  more  prudent 
not  to  assault.  While  Villena,  in  accents 
almost  inarticulate  with  rage,  was  urging  the 
Marquess  of  Cadiz  to  advance,  Ferdinand, 
surrounded  by  the  flower  of  his  court,  arrived 
at  the  rear  of  the  troops;  and,  after  a  few 
words  interchanged  with  Ponce  de  Leon,  gave 
the  signal  of  retreat. 

When  the  Moors  beheld  that  noble  soldiery 
slowly  breaking  ground,  and  retiring  towards 
the  camp,  even  Muza  could  not  control  their 
ardor.  They  rushed  forward,  harassing  the 
retreat  of  the  Christians,  and  delaying  the  bat- 
tle by  various  skirmishes. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  headlong  valor 
of  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  who  had  arrived  with 
Ponce  de  Leon,  distinguished  itself  in  feats 
which  yet  live  in  the  songs  of  Spain.  Mounted 
upon  an  immense  steed,  and  himself  of  colossal 
strength,  he  was  seen  charging  alone  upon  the 
assailants,  and  scattering  numbers  to  the 
ground  with  the  sweep  of  his  enormous  and 
two-handed  falchion.  With  a  loud  voice,  he 
called  ou  Muza  to  oppose  him;  but  the  Moor, 
fatigued  with  slaughter,  and  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  his  encounter  with  Suzon, 
reserved  so  formidable  a  foe  for  a  future  con- 
test. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  while  the  field  was 
covered  with  straggling  skirmishers,  that  a 
small  party  of  Spaniards,  in  cutting  their  way 
to  the  main  body  of  their  countrymen  through 
one  of  the  numerous  copses  held  by  the  enemy, 
fell  in  at  the  outskirt  with  an  equal  number 
of  Moors  and  engaged  them  in  a  desperate 
conflict,  hand  to  hand.  Amidst  the  infidels 
was  one  man  who  took  no  part  in  the  affray:  at 
a  little  distance,  he  gazed  for  a  few  moments 
upon  the  fierce  and  relentless  slaughter  of 
Moor  and  Christian  with  a  smile  of  stern  and 
complacent  delight;  and  then  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  general  confusion,  rode  gently, 
and,  as  he  hoped,  unobserved,  away  from  the 
scene.  But  he  was  not  destined  so  quietly  to 
escape.  A  Spaniard  perceived  him,  and,  from 
something  strange  and  unusual  in  his  garb, 


I  judged  him  one  of  the  Moorish  leaders,  and 
I  presently  Almamen,  for  it  was  he,  beheld  be- 
fore him  the  uplifted  falchion  of  a  foe  neither 
disposed  to  give  quarter  nor  to  hear  parley. 
Brave  though  the  Israelite  was,  many  reasons 
concurred  to  prevent  his  taking  a  personal 
part  against  the  soldier  of  Spain;  and,  seeing  he 
should  have  no  chance  of  explanation,  he  fairly 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  across  the 
plain.  The  Spaniard  followed,  gained  upon 
him,  and  Almamen  at  length  turned,  in  despair 
and  the  wrath  of  his  haughty  nature. 

"  Have  thy  will,  fool  !  "  said  he,  between  his 
grinded  teeth,  as  he  griped  his  dagger  and  pre- 
pared for  the  conflict.  It  was  long  and  obsti- 
nate for  the  Spaniard  was  skilful;  and  the 
Hebrew,  wearing  no  mail,  and  without  any 
weapon  more  formidable  than  a  sharp  and 
well-tempered  dagger,  was  forced  to  act  cau- 
tiously on  the  defensive.  At  length,  the  com- 
batants grappled,  and,  by  a  dexterous  thrust, 
the  short  blade  of  Almamen  pierced  the  throat 
of  his  antagonist,  who  fell  prostrate  to  the 
ground. 

"I  am  safe,"  he  thought,  as  he  wheeled 
round  his  horse;  when,  lo  !  the  Spaniards  he 
had  just  left  behind,  and  who  had  now  routed 

1  their  antagonists,  were  upon  him. 

j  "Yield,  or  die!"  cried  the  leader  of  the 
troop. 

Almamen  glared  round;  no  succor  was  at 
hand.  "  I  am  not  your  enemy,"  said  he,  sul- 
lenly, throwing  down  his  weapon — bear-  me 
to  your  camp." 

A  trooper  seized  his  rein,  and,  scouring 
along,  the  Spaniards  soon  reached  the  retreat- 
ing army. 

Meanwhile  the  evening  darkened,  the  shout 
and  the  roar  grew  gradually  less  loud  and  loud 
— the  battle  had  ceased — the  stragglers  had 
joined  their  several  standards;  and,  by  the 
light  of  the  first  star,  the  Moorish  force,  bear- 
ing their  wounded  brethren,  and  elated  with 
success,  re-entered  the  gates  of  Granada,  as 
the  black  charger  of  the  hero  of  the  day,  clos- 
ing the  rear  of  the  cavalry,  disappeared  within 
the  gloomy  portals. 


CHAPTER  III. 
The  Hero  in  the  Power  of  the  Dreamer. 
It  was  in  the  same  chamber,  and  nearly  at 
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the  same  hour,  in  which  we  first  presented  to 
the  reader  Boabdil  El  Chico,  that  we  are  again 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  that  ill-starred 
monarch.  He  was  not  alone.  His  favorite 
slave,  Amine,  reclined  upon  the  ottomans,  gaz- 
ing with  anxious  love  upon  his  thoughtful 
countenance,  as  he  leant  against  the  glittering 
wall  by  the  side  of  the  casement,  gazing  ab- 
stractedly on  the  scene  below. 

From  afar  he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  popu- 
lace at  the  return  of  Muza,  and  bursts  of  artil- 
lery confirmed  the  tidings  of  triumph  which  had 
already  been  borne  to  his  ear. 

"  May  the  king  live  for  ever  !  "  said  Amine, 
timidly;  "  his  armies  have  gone  forth  to  con- 
quer." 

*•  But  without  their  king,"  replied  Boabdil, 
bitterly,  "  and  headed  by  a  traitor  and  a  foe. 
I  am  meshed  in  the  nets  of  an  inextricable 
fate  !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  slave,  with  sudden  energy, 
as,  clasping  her  hands,  she  rose  from  her 
couch, — "  oh,  my  lord  !  would  that  these  hum- 
ble lips  dared  utter  other  words  than  those  of 
love  I  " 

"  And  what  wise  counsel  would  they  give 
me  ? "   asked    Boabdil,  with   a  faint  smile. 

Speak  on." 

I  will  obey  thee,  then,  even  if  it  displease," 
cried  Amine;  and  she  rose,  her  cheek  glowing? 
her  eyes  sparkling,  her  beautiful  form  dilated. 

I  am  a  daughter  of  Granada;  I  am  the  be- 
love^l  of  a  king;  I  will  be  true  to  my  birth  and 
to  my  fortunes.  Boabdil  El  Chico,  the  last  of 
a  line  of  heroes,  shake  off  these  gloomy  fan- 
tasies— these  doubts  and  dreams  that  smother 
the  fire  of  a  great  nature  and  a  kingly  soul  ! 
Awake — arise — rob  Granada  of  her  Muza — be 
thyself  her  Muza  !  Trustest  thou  to  magic 
and  to  spells  ?  then  grave  them  on  thy  breast- 
plate, write  them  on  thy  sword,  and  live  no 
longer  the  Dreamer  of  the  Alhambra;  become 
the  saviour  of  thy  people  I  " 

Boabdil  turned,  and  gazed  on  the  inspired 
and  beautiful  form  before  him  with  mingled 
emotions  of  surprise  and  shame.  "  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  woman  cometh  my  rebuke  !  "  said 
he,  sadly.    "  It  is  well  !  " 

"Pardon  me,  pardon  me?"  said  the  slave, 
falling  humbly  at  his  knees;  "  but  blame  me 
not  that  I  would  have  thee  worthy  of  thyself. 
Wert  thou  not  happier,  was  not  thy  heart  more 
light,  and  thy  hope  more  strong,  when  at  the 


head  of  thine  armies,  thine  own  cimiter  slew 
thine  own  foes,  and  the  terror  of  the  Hero- 
King  spread,  in  flame  and  slaughter,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  seas.  Boabdil  !  dear  as  thou 
art  to  me — equally  as  I  would  have  loved  thee 
hadst  thou  been  born  a  lowly  fisherman  of  the 
Darro, — since  thou  art  a  king,  I  would  have 
thee  die  a  king;  even  if  my  own  heart  broke 
as  I  armed  thee  for  thy  latest  battle  ! " 

"  Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest.  Am- 
ine," said  Boabdil,  "nor  canst  thou  tell  what 
spirits  that  are  not  of  earth  dictate  to  the  ac-  ' 
tions,  and  watch  over  the  destinies,  of  the 
rulers  of  nations.  If  I  delay,  if  I  linger,  it 
is  not  from  terror,  but  from  wisdom.  The 
cloud  must  gather  on,  dark  and  slow,  ere  the 
moment  for  the  thunderbolt  arrives." 

On  thine  house  will  the  thunderbolt  fall, 
since  over  thine  own  house  thou  sufferest  the 
cloud  to  gather,"  said  a  calm'  and  stern  voice. 

Boabdil  started;  and  in  the  chamber  stood 
a  third  person,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  past 
middle  age,  and  of  commanding  port  and 
stature.  Upon  her  long-descending  robes  of 
embroidered  purple,  were  thickly  woven  jewels  , 
of  royal  price;  and  her  dark  hair,  slightly 
tinged  with  gray,  parted  over  a  majestic  brow, 
while  a  sm.all  diadem  surmounted  the  folds  of 
the  turban. 

"  My  mother  ! "  said  Boabdil,  with  some 
haughty  reserve  in  his  tone;  "your  presence 
is  unexpected." 

"  Ay,"  answered  Ayxa  la  Horra,  for  it  was 
indeed  that  celebrated,  and  haughty,  and  high- 
souled  queen,  "  and  unwelcome;  so  is  ever  that 
of  your  true  friends.  But  not  thus  unwelcome 
was  the  presence  of  your  mother,  when  her 
brain  and  her  hand  delivered  you  from'  the 
dungeon  in  which  your  stern  father  had  cast 
your  youth,  and  the  dagger  and  the  bowl 
seemed  the  only  keys  that  would  unlock  the 
cell." 

"  And  better  hadst  thou  left  the  ill-omened 
son  that  thy  womb  conceived,  to  die  thus  in 
youth,  honored  and  lamented,  than  to  live  to 
manhood,  wrestling  against  an  evil  star  and  a 
relentless  fate." 

"  Son,"  said  the  queen,  gazing  upon  him 
with  lofty  and  half  disdainful  compassion, 
"men's  conduct  shapes  out  their  own  fortunes, 
and  the  unlucky  are  never  the  valiant  and  the 
wise." 

"  Madam,"  said  Boabdil,  coloring  with  pas- 
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sion,  "  I  am  still  a  king,  nor  will  I  be  thus 
bearded — withdraw  !  " 

Ere  the  queen  could  reply,  a  eunuch  entered 
and  whispered  Boabdil. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  he,  joyfully,  stamping  his  foot, 
"comes  he  then  to  brave  the  lion  in  his  den  ? 
Let  the  rebel  look  to  it.    Is  he  alone  ? " 
Alone,  great  king." 

"Bid  my  guards  wait  without;  let  the 
slightest  signal  summon  them.  Amine,  re- 
tire !    Madam  " 

"  Son  !  "  interrupted  Ayxa  la  Horra,  in  visi- 
ble agitation,  "  do  I  guess  aright  ?  is  the  brave 
Muza — the  sole  bulwark  and  hope  of  Granada 
— whom  unjustly  thou  wouldst  last  night  have 
placed  in  chains — (chains  !  great  prophet  !  is 
it  thus  a  king  should  reward  his  heroes  !) — is, 
I  say,  Muza  here  ?  and  wilt  thou  make  him 
the  victim  of  his  own  generous  trust  ?  " 

"  Retire,  woman  !  "  said  Boabdil,  sullenly. 

"  I  will  not,  save  by  force  I  I  resisted  a 
fiercer  soul  than  thine  when  I  saved  thee  from 
thy  father." 

"  Remain,  then,  if  thou  wilt,  and  learn  how 
kings  can  punish  traitors.  Mesnour,  admit 
the  hero  of  Granada." 

Amine  had  vanished.  Boabdil  seated  him- 
self on  the  cushions — his  face  calm  but  pale. 
The  queen  stood  erect  at  a  little  distance,  her 
arms  folded  on  her  breast,  and  her  aspect  knit 
and  resolute.  In  a  few  moments  Muza  en- 
tered, alone.  He  approached  the  king  with 
the  profound  salutation  of  oriental  obeisance; 
and  then  stood  before  him  with  downcast 
eyes,  in  an  attitude  from  which  respect  could 
not  divorce  a  natural  dignity  and  pride  of 
mien. 

"  Prince,"  said  Boabdil,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "yestermorn,  when  I  sent  for  thee,  thou 
didst  brave  my  orders.  Even  in  mine  own 
Alhambra  thy  minions  broke  out  in  mutiny; 
they  surrounded  the  fortress,  in  which  thou 
wert  to  wait  my  pleasure;  they  intercepted, 
they  insulted,  they  drove  back  my  guards;  they 
stormed  the  towers  protected  by  the  banner 
of  thy  king.  The  governor,  a  coward  or  a 
traitor,  rendered  thee  to  the  rebellious  crowd. 
Was  this  all  ?  No,  by  the  prophet  I  Thou, 
by  right  my  captive,  didst  leave  thy  prison  but 
to  head  mine  armies.  And  this  day,  the  traitor 
subject — the  secret  foe — was  the  leader  of  the 
people  who  defy  a  king.  This  night  thou 
comest  to  me  unsought.    Thou  feelest  secure 


from  my  just  wrath,  even  in  my  palace.  Thine 
insolence  blinds  and  betrays  thee.  Man,  thou 
art  in  my  power  !     Ho  there  !  " 

As  the  king  spoke,  he  rose;  and,  presently, 
the  arcades  at  the  back  of  the  pavilion  were 
darkened  by  long  lines  of  the  Ethiopian  guard, 
each  of  height  which,  beside  the  slight  Moorish 
race,  appeared  gigantic;  stolid  and  passionless 
machines,  to  execute,  without  thought,  the 
bloodiest  or  the  lightest  caprice  of  despotism. 
There  they  stood;  their  silver  breast-plates 
and  long  ear-rings,  contrasting  their  dusky 
skins;  and  bearing,  over  their  shoulders,  im- 
mense clubs  studded  with  brazen  nails.  A 
little  advanced  from  the  rest,  stood  the  captain, 
with  the  fatal  bowstring  hanging  carelessly  on 
his  arm,  and  his  eyes  intent  to  catch  the  slight- 
est gesture  of  the  king. 

"  Behold  !  "  said  Boabdil  to  his  prisoner. 

"I  do;  and  am  prepared  for  what  I  have 
foreseen." 

The  queen  grew  pale,  but  continued  silent. 
Muza  resumed — 

"Lord  of  the  faithful  !  "  said  he,  "  if  yester- 
morn  I  had  acted  otherwise,  it  would  have 
been  to  the  ruin  of  thy  throne  and  our  com- 
mon race.  The  fierce  Zegris  suspected  and 
learned  my  capture.  They  summoned  the 
troops — they  delivered  me,  it  was  true.  At 
that  time  had  I  reasoned  with  them,  it  would 
have  been  as  drops  upon  a  flame.  They  were 
bent  on  besieging  thy  palace,  perhaps  upon 
demanding  thy  abdication.  I  could  not  stifle 
their  fury,  but  I  could  direct  it.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  passion,  I  led  them  from  rebellion 
against  our  common  king  to  victory  against 
our  common  foe.  That  duty  done,  I  come 
unscathed  from  the  sword  of  the  Christian  to 
bare  my  neck  to  the  bowstring  of  my  friend. 
Alone,  untracked,  unsuspected,  I  have  entered 
thy  palace,  to  prove  to  the  sovereign  of  Gra- 
nada, that  the  defendant  of  his  throne  is  not  a 
rebel  to  his  wnll.  Now  summon  the  guards — I 
have  done." 

"  Muza  !  "  said  Boabdil,  in  a  softened  voice, 
while  he  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand,  "we 
played  together  as  children,  and  I  have  loved 
thee  well:  my  kingdom  even  now,  perchance, 
is  passing  from  me,  but  I  could  almost  be  re- 
conciled to  that  loss,  if  I  thought  thy  loyalty 
had  not  left  me." 

"  Dost  thou,  in  truth,  suspect  the  faith  of 
Muza  Ben  Abil  Gazan  ? "  said  the  Moorish 
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prince,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  sorrow. 
"  Unhappy  king  !  I  deemed  that  my  services, 
and  not  my  defection,  made  my  crime." 

Why  do  my  people  hate  me  ?  why  do  my 
armies  menace?"  said  Boabdil,  evasively; 
"  why  should  a  subject  possess  that  allegiance 
which  a  king  cannot  obtain  ? " 

"  Because,"  replied  Muza,  boldly,  ''the  king 
has  delegated  to  a  subject  the  command  he 
should  himself  assume.  Oh,  Boabdil  !  "  he 
continued,  passionately — "  friend  of  my  boy- 
hood, ere  the  evil  days  came  upon  us, — 
gladly  would  I  sink  to  rest  beneath  the  dark 
waves  of  yonder  river,  if  thy  arm  and  brain 
would  fill  up  my  place  amongst  the  warriors  of 
Granada.  And  think  not  I  say  this  only  from 
our  boyish  love;  think  not  I  have  placed  my 
life  in  thy  hands  only  from  that  servile  loyalty 
to  a  single  man,  which  the  false  chivalry  of 
Christendom  imposes  as  a  sacred  creed  upon 
its  knights  and  nobles.  But  I  speak  and  act 
but  from  one  principle — to  save  the  religion  of 
my  father  and  the  land  of  my  birth:  For  this 
I  have  risked  my  life  against  the  foe;  for  this 
I  surrender  my  life  to  the  sovereign  of  my 
country.  Granada  may  yet  survive,  if  mon- 
arch and  people  unite  together.  Granada  is 
lost  for  ever,  if  her  children,  at  this  fatal  hour, 
are  divided  against  themselves.  If,  then,  I,  O 
Boabdil,  am  the  true  obstacle  to  thy  league 
with  thine  own  subjects,  give  me  at  once  to  the 
bowstring,  and  my  sole  prayer  shall  be  for  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Moorish  name,  and  the 
last  monarch  of  the  Moorish  dynasty." 

"  My  son,  my  son  !  art  thou  convinced  at 
last  ?  "  cried  the  queen,  struggling  with  her 
tears;  for  she  was  one  who  wept  easily  at 
heroic  sentiments,  but  never  at  the  softer  sor- 
rows, or  from  the  more  womanly  emotions. 

Boabdil  lifted  his  head  with  a  vain  and 
momentary  attempt  at  pride;  his  eye  glanced 
from  his  mother  to  his  friend,  and  his  better 
feelings  gushed  upon  him  with  irresistible 
fore:  he  threw  himself  into  Muza's  arms. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  in  broken  accents, 
''  forgive  me  !  How  could  I  have  wronged 
thee  thus  ?  Yes,"  he  continued,  as  he  started 
from  the  noble  breast  on  which  for  a  moment- 
he  indulged  no  ungenerous  weakness, — "yes, 
prince,  your  example  shames,  but  it  fires  me. 
Granada  henceforth  shall  have  two  chieftains; 
and  if  I  be  jealous  of  thee,  it  shall  be  from  an 
emulation  thou  canst  not  blame.  Guards,  retire. 


Mesnour  !  ho,  Mesnour  !  Proclaim  at  daybreak 
that  I  myself  will  review  the  troops  in  the 
Vivarrambla.  Yet" — and,  as  he  spoke,  his 
voice  faltered,  and  his  brow  became  overcast, 
"yet,  stay;  seek  me  thyelf  at  daybreak,  and  I 
will  give  thee  my  commands." 

"  Oh,  my  son  !  why  hesitate  ? "  cried  the 
queen,  "why  waver?  Prosecute  thine  own 
kingly  designs,  and  " 

"  Hush,  madam,  said  Boabdil,  regaining  his 
customary  cold  composure;  "and  since  you 
are  now  satisfied  with  your  son,  leave  me 
alone  with  Muza." 

The  queen  sighed  heavily;  but  there  was 
something  in  the  calm  of  Boabdil  which  chilled 
and  awed  her  more  than  his  bursts  of  passion. 
She  drew  her  veil  around  her,  and  passed 
slowly  and  reluctantly  from  the  chamber. 

"  Muza,"  said  Boabdil,  when  alone  with  the 
prince,  and  fixing  his  large  and  thoughtful 
eyes  upon  the  dark  orbs  of  his  companion, — . 
"  when,  in  our  younger  days,  we  conversed 
together,  do  you  remember  how  oTten  that 
converse  turned  upon  those  solemn  and  mys- 
terious themes  to  which  the  sages  of  our 
ancestral  land  directed  their  deepest  lore;  the 
enigmas  of  the  stars — the  science  of  fate — the 
wild  researches  into  the  clouded  future,  which 
hides  the  destinies  of  nations  and  of  men  ? 
Thou  rememberest,  Muza,  that  to  such  studies 
mine  own  vicissitudes  and  sorrows,  even  in 
childhood — the  strange  fortunes  which  gave 
me  in  my  cradle  the  epithet  of  El  Zogoybi — 
the  ominous  predictions  of  santons  and  astrol- 
ogers as  to  the  trials  of  my  earthly  fate, — all 
contributed  to  incline  my  soul.  Thou  didst 
not  despise  those  earnest  musings,  nor  our 
ancestral  lore,  though,  unlike  me,  ever  more 
inclined  to  action  than  to  contemplation,  that 
which  thou  mightest  believe,  had  little  influ- 
ence upon  what  thou  didst  design. 

"With  me  it  hath  been  otherwise:  every 
event  of  life  hath  conspired  to  feed  my  early 
prepossessions;  and,  in  this  awful  crisis  of  my 
fate,  I  have  placed  myself  and  my  throne 
rather  under  the  guardianship  of  spirits  than 
of  men.  This  alone  has  reconciled  me  to  in- 
action— to  the  torpor  of  the  Alhambra — to  the 
mutinies  of  my  people.  I  have  smiled,  when 
foes  surrounded  and  friends  deserted  me,  se- 
cure of  the  aid  at  last — if  I  bided  but  the  fort- 
unate hour — of  the  charms  of  protecting  spirits, 
and  the  swords  of  the  invisible  creation.  Thou 
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wonderest  what  this  should  lead  to.  Listen  ! 
Two  nights  since  (and  the  king  shuddered)  I 
was  with  the  dead  !  My  father  appeared  be- 
fore me — not  as  I  knew  him  in  life — gaunt  and 
terrible,  full  of  the  vigor  of  health,  and  the 
strength  of  kingly  empire,  and  of  fierce  pas- 
sion— but  wan,  calm,  shadowy.  From  lips  on 
which  Azrael  had  set  his  livid  seal,  he  bade 
me  beware  of  thee  f" 

The  king  ceased  suddenly;  and  sought  to 
read  on  the  face  of  Muza  the  effect  his  words 
produced.  But  the  proud  and  swarthy  feat- 
ures of  the  Moor  evinced  no  pang  of  con- 
science; a  slight  smile  of  pity  might  have 
crossed  his  lip  for  a  moment,  but  it  vanished 
ere  the  king  could  detect  it.  Boabdil  con- 
tinued. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  this  warning,  I 
issued  the  order  for  thy  arrest.  Let  this  pass 
— I  resume  my  tale.  I  attempted  to  throw  my- 
self at  the  spectre's  feet — it  glided  from  me, 
motionless  and  impalable.  I  asked  the  Dead 
One  if  he  forgave  his  unhappy  son  the  sin  of 
rebellion — alas  !  too  well  requited  even  upon 
earth.  And  the  voice  again  came  forth,  and 
bade  me  keep  the  crown  that  I  had  gained,  as 
the  sole  atonement  for  the  past.  Then  again 
I  asked,  whether  the  hour  for  action  had  ar- 
rived ?  and  the  spectre,  while  it  faded  gradu- 
ally into  air,  answered,  '  No  !  '  '  Oh  ! '  I  ex- 
claimed, '  ere  thou  leavest  me,  be  one  sign  ac- 
corded me,  that  I  have  not  dreamt  this  vision; 
and  give  me,  I  pray  thee,  note  and  warning, 
when  the  evil  star  of  Boabdil  shall  withold  its 
influence,  and  he  m.ay  strike,  without  resist- 
ance from  the  Powers  above,  for  his  glory  and 
his  throne."  'The  sign  and  the  warning  are 
bequeathed  thee,'  answered  the  ghostly  image. 
It  vanished. — thick  darkness  fell  around;  and, 
w^hen  once  more  the  light  of  the  lamps  we 
bore  became  visible,  behold  there  stood  before 
me  a  skeleton,  in  the  regal  robe  of  the  kings 
of  Granada,  and  on  its  grisly  head  was  the  im- 
perial diadem.  With  one  hand  raised,  it 
pointed  to  the  opposite  wall,  wherein  burned, 
like  an  orb  of  gloomy  fire,  a  broad  dial  plate, 
on  which  were  graven  these  words,  *  beware — 
FEAR  NOT — ARM  ! '  the  finger  of  the  dial  moved 
rapidly  round,  and  rested  at  the  word  beware. 
From  that  hour  to  the  one  in  which  I  last  be- 
held it,  it  hath  not  moved.  Muza,  the  tale  is 
done:  wilt  thou  visit  with  me  this  enchanted 
chamber,  and  see  if  the  hour  be  come  ?  " 


"Commander  of  the  faithful,"  said  Muza, 
''the  story  is  dread  and  awful.  But  pardon 
thy  friend — wert  thou  alone,  or  was  the  santon 
Almamen  thy  companion  ?  " 

"  Why  the  question  ? "  said  Boabdil,  eva- 
sively, and  slightly  coloring. 

"  I  fear  his  truth,"  answered  Muza;  "  the 
Christian  king  conquers  more  foes  by  craft 
than  force:  and  his  spies  are  more  deadly 
than  his  warriors.     Wherefore  this  caution 
against  me,  but,  (pardon  me)  for  thine  own 
I  undoing  ?    Were  I  a  traitor,  could  Ferdinand 
I  himself  have  endangered  thy  crown  so  im- 
I  minently  as  the  revenge  of  the  leader  of  thine 
;  own  armies  !    Why,  too,  this  desire  to  keep 
j  thee  inactive  ?    For  the  brave  every  hour  hath 
jits  chances;  but,  for  us,  every  hour  increases 
I  our  peril.    If  we  seize  not  the  present  time, 
I  our  supplies  are  cut  off', — and  famine  is  a  foe 
1  all  our  valor  cannot  resist.    This  dervise — 
\  who  is  he  ?  a  stranger,  not  of  our  race  and 
i  blood.    But  this  morning  I  found  him  without 
i  the  walls,  nor  far  from  the  Spaniards'  camp." 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  the  king,  quickly,  "  and  what 
said  he  ?  " 

"  Little,  but  in  hints;  sheltering  himself,  by 
loose  hints,  under  thy  name." 

"  He  !  what  dared  he  own  ? — Muza,  what 
were  those  hints  ?  " 

The  Moor  here  recounted  the  interview  with 
Almamen,  his  detention,  his  inactivity  in  the 
battle,  and  his  subsequent  capture  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  king  listened  attentively,  and 
regained  his  composure. 

"  It  is  a  strange  and  awful  man,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause.    "Guards  and  chains  will  not 
detain  him.    Ere  long  he  will  return.  But 
thou,  at  least,  Muza,  art  henceforth  free,  alike 
from  the  suspicion  of  the  living,  and  the 
warnings  of  the  dead.    No,  my  friend,"  con- 
tinued Boabdil,  with  generous  warmth;  "it  is 
better  to  lose  a  crown,  to  lose  life  itself,  than 
^  confidence  in  a  heart  like  thine.    Come,  let  us 
I  inspect   this   magic  tablet;   perchance — and 
I  how  my  heart  bounds  as  I  utter  the  hope  ! — 
!  the  hour  may  have  arrived." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  Fuller  View  of  the  Character  of  Boabdil. — Muza  in 
the  Gardens  of  his  Beloved. 

MuzA  Ben  Abil  Gazan  returned  from  his 
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visit  to  Boabdil  with  a  thoughtful  and  de- 
pressed spirit.  His  arguments  had  failed  to 
induce  the  king  to  disdain  the  command  of 
the  magic  dial,  which  still  forbade  him  to  arm 
against  the  invaders;  and  although  the  royal 
favor  was  no  longer  withdrawn  from  himself, 
the  Moor  felt  that  such  favor  hung  upon  a 
capricious  and  uncertain  tenure  so  long  as  his 
sovereign  was  the  slave  of  superstition  or 
imposture.  But  that  noble  warrior,  whose 
character  the  adversity  of  his  country  had 
singularly  exalted  and  refined,  even  while  in- 
creasing its  natural  fierceness,  thought  little  of 
himself  in  comparison  with  the  evils  and  mis- 
fortunes which  the  king's  continued  irresolu- 
tion must  bring  upon  Granada. 

So  brave,  and  yet  so  weak  (thought  he) ; 
so  weak,  and  yet  so  obstinate;  so  wise  a  rea- 
soner,  yet  so  credulous  a  dupe  !  Unhappy 
Boabdil  !  the  stars,  indeed,  seem  to  fight 
against  thee,  and  their  influence  at  thy  birth 
marred  all  thy  gifts  and  virtues  with  counter- 
acting infirmity  and  error." 

Muza, — more  perhaps  than  any  subject  in 
Granada, — did  justice  to  the  real  character  of 
the  king;  but  even  he  was  unable  to  penetrate 
all  its  complicated  and  latent  mysteries.  Boab- 
dil El  Chico  was  no  ordinary  man:  his  affec- 
tions were  warm  and  generous,  his  nature  calm 
and  gentle;  and,  though  early  power,  and  the 
painful  experience  of  a  mutinous  people  and 
ungrateful  court,  had  imparted  to  that  nature 
an  irascibility  of  temper,  and  a  quickness  of 
suspicion,  foreign  to  its  earlier  soil,  he  was 
easily  led  back  to  generosity  and  justice;  and, 
if  warm  in  resentment,  was  magnanimous  in 
forgiveness.  Deeply  accomplished  in  all  the 
learning  of  his  race  and  time,  he  was — in  books, 
at  least — a  philosopher;  and,  indeed,  his  at- 
tachment to  the  abstruser  studies  was  one  of 
the  main  causes  which  unfitted  him  for  his 
present  station.  But  it  was  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  his  birth  and  childhood  that  had 
perverted  his  keen  and  graceful  intellect  to 
morbid  indulgence  in  mystic  reveries,  and  all 
the  doubt,  fear,  and  irresolution  of  a  man  who 
pushes  metaphysics  into  the  supernatural 
world. 

Dark  prophecies  accumulated  omens  over 
his  head;  men  united  in  considering  him  born 
to  disastrous  destinies.  Whenever  he  had 
sought  to  wrestle  against  hostile  circum- 
stances, some  seemingly  accidental  cause,  sud- 


den and  unforeseen,  had  blasted  the  labors  of 
his  most  vigorous  energy, — the  fruit  of  his 
most  deliberate  wisdom.  Thus,  by  degrees,  a 
gloomy  and  despairing  cloud  settled  over  his 
mind;  but,  secretly  sceptical  of  the  Mahom- 
etan creed,  and  too  proud  and  sanguine  to 
resigh  himself  wholly  and  passively  to  the 
doctrine  of  inevitable  predestination,  he  sought 
to  contend  against  the  machinations  of  hostile 
demons  and  boding  stars,  not  by  human  but 
spiritual  agencies.  Collecting  around  him  the 
seers  and  magicians  of  orient  fanaticism,  he 
lived  in  the  visions  of  another  world;  and, 
flattered  by  the  promises  of  impostors,  or 
dreamers,  and  deceived  by  his  own  subtle  and 
brooding  tendencies  of  mind,  it  was  amongst 
spells  and  cabala  that  he  thought  to  draw  forth 
the  mighty  secret  which  was  to  free  him  from 
the  meshes  of  the  preternatural  enemies  of  his 
fortune,  and  leave  him  the  freedom  of  other 
men  to  wrestle,  with  equal  chances,  against 
peril  and  adversities. 

It  was  thus,  that  Almamen  had  won  the 
mastery  over  his  mind;  and,  though  upon  mat- 
ters of  common  and  earthly  import,  or  solid 
learning,  Boabdil  could  contend  with  sages, 
upon  those  of  superstition  he  could  be  fooled 
by  a  child.  He  was,  in  this,  a  kind  of  Ham- 
let: formed,  under  prosperous  and  serene  fort- 
unes, to  render  blessings  and  reap  renown;  but 
over  whom  the  chilling  shadow  of  another 
world  had  fallen — whose  soul  curdled  back 
into  itself — whose  life  had  been  separated  from 
that  of  the  herd — whom  doubts  and  awe  drew 
back,  while  circumstances  impelled  onward — 
whom  a  supernatural  doom  invested  with  a 
peculiar  philosophy,  not  of  human  effect  and 
cause — and  who,  with  every  gift  that  could  en- 
noble and  adorn,  was  suddenly  palsied  into 
that  mortal  imbecility,  which  is  almost  ever 
the  result  of  mortal  visitings  into  the  haunted 
regions  of  the  Ghostly  and  Unknown.  The 
gloomier  colorings  of  his  mind  had  been  deep- 
ened, too,  by  secret  remorse.  For  the  preser- 
vation of  his  own  life,  constantly  threatened  by 
his  unnatural  predecessor,  he  had  been  early 
driven  into  rebellion  against  his  father.  In 
age,  infirmity,  and  blindness,  that  fierce  king 
had  been  made  a  prisoner  at  Salobrena  by  his 
brother,  El  Zagal,  Boabdil's  partner  in  rebell- 
ion; and  dying  suddenly.  El  Zagal  was  sus- 
pected of  his  murder.  Though  Boabdil  was 
innocent  of  such  a  crime,  he  felt  himself  guilty 
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of  the  causes  which  led  to  it;  and  a  dark 
memory,  resting  upon  his  conscience,  served 
to  augment  his  superstition  and  enervate  the  | 
vigor  of  his  resolves:  for,  of  all  things  that! 
make  men  dreamers,  none  is  so  effectual  as  I 
remorse  operating  upon  a  thoughtful  tempera- 
ment. 

Revolving  the  character  of  his  sovereign, 
and  sadly  foreboding  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
the  young  hero  of  Granada  pursued  his  way, 
until  his  steps,  almost  unconsciously,  led  him 
towards  the  abode  of  Leila.  He  scaled  the 
walls  of  the  garden  as  before — he  neared  the 
house.  All  was  silent  and  deserted:  his  sig- 
nal was  unanswered — his  murmured  song 
brought  no  grateful  light  to  the  lattice,  no 
fairy  footstep  to  the  balcony.  Dejected,  and 
sad  of  heart,  he  retired  from  the  spot;  and,  re- 
turning home,  sought  a  couch,  to  which  even 
all  the  fatigue  and  excitement  he  had  under- 
gone, could  not  win  the  forgetfulness  of 
slumber.  The  mystery  that  wrapt  the  maiden 
of  his  homage,  the  rareness  of  their  interviews, 
and  the  wild  and  poetical  romance  that  made 
a  very  principle  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Spanish 
Moors,  had  imparted  to  Muza's  love  for  Leila 
a  passionate  depth,  which,  at  this  day,  and  in 
more  enervated  climes,  is  unknown  to  the 
Mahometan  lover.  His  keenest  inquiries  had 
been  unable  to  pierce  the  secret  of  her  birth 
and  station.  Little  of  the  inmates  of  that 
guarded  and  lonely  house  was  known  in  the 
neighborhood:  the  only  one  ever  seen  without 
its  walls  was  an  old  man  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
supposed  to  be  a  superintendent  of  the  foreign 
slaves  (for  no  Mahometan  slave  would  have 
been  subjected  to  the  insult  of  submission  to  a 
Jew);  and  though  there  were  rumors  of  the 
vast  wealth  and  gorgeous  luxury  within  the 
mansion,  it  was  supposed  the  abode  of  some 
Moorish  emir  absent  from  the  city— and  the 
interest  of  the  gossips  was  at  this  time  ab- 
sorbed in  more  weighty  matters  than  the 
affairs  of  a  neiglibor. 

But  when,  the  next  eve,  and  the  next, 
Muza  returned  to  the  spot  equally  in  vain,  his 
impatience  and  alarm  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained; he  resolved  to  lie  in  watch  by  the 
portals  of  the  house  night  and  day,  until,  at 
least,  he  could  discover  some  one  of  the  in- 
mates, whom  he  could  question  of  his  love, 
and  perhaps  bribe  to  his  service.  As  with 
this  resolution  he  was  hovering  round  the 
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mansion,  he  beheld,  stealing  from  a  small 
door  in  one  of  the  low  wings  of  the  house,  a 
bended  and  decrepit  form:  it  supported  its 
steps  upon  a  staff;  and,  as  now  entering  the 
garden,  it  stooped  by  the  side  of  a  fountain 
to  cull  flowers  and  herbs  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  the  Moor  almost  started  to  behold  a 
countenance  which  resembled  that  of  some 
ghoul  or  vampire  haunting  the  places  of  the 
dead.  He  smiled  at  his  own  fear;  and,  with 
a  quick  and  stealthy  pace,  hastened  through 
the  trees,  and,  gaining  the  spot  where  the  old 
man  bent,  placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  ere 
his  presence  was  perceived. 

Ximen  —  for  it  was  he  —  looked  round 
eagerly,  and  a  faint  cry  of  terror  broke  from 
his  lips. 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  Moor;  "  fear  me  not,  I 
am  a  friend.  Thou  art  old,  man — gold  is  ever 
welcome  to  the  aged."  As  he  spoke,  he 
dropped  several  broad  pieces  into  the  breast 
of  the  Jew,  whose  ghastly  features  gave  forth 
a  yet  more  ghastly  smile  as  he  received  the 
gift,  and  mumbled  forth. 

"Charitable  young  man  !  generous,  benev- 
olent, excellent  young  man  !  " 

"Now  then,"  said  Muza,  "tell  me — you 
belong  to  this  house — Leila,  the  maiden 
within — tell  me  of  her — is  she  well  ?  " 

"I  trust  so,"  returned  the  Jew;  "I  trust  so, 
noble  master." 

"  Trust  so  !  knoiv  you  not  of  her  state  ? " 

"Not  I;  for  many  nights  I  have  not  seen 
her,  excellent  sir,"  answered  Ximen;  "she 
hath  left  Granada,  she  hath  gone.  You  waste 
your  time,  and  mar  your  precious  health  amidst 
these  nightly  dews:  they  are  unwholesome, 
very  unwholesome,  at  the  time  of  the  new 
moon." 

"  Gone  !  "  echoed  the  Moor;  "  left  Gra- 
nada !  —  woe  is  me  !  —  and  whither  ?  there 
there,  more  gold  for  you, — old  man,  tell  me 
whither  ? " 

"  Alas  !  I  know  not,  most  magnanimous 
young  man;  I  am  but  a  servant — I  know 
nothing." 

"When  will  she  return  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  thee." 

"  Who  is  thy  master  ?  who  owns  yon  man- 
sion ? " 

Ximen's  countenance  fell:  he  looked  round 
in  doubt  and  fear,  and  then,  after  a  short 
pause,  answered, — "  A  wealthy  man,  good  sir 
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— a  Moor  of  Africa;  but  he  hath  also  gone;  he 
but  seldom  visits  us;  Granada  is  not  so  peace- 
ful a  residence  as  it  was, — I  would  go  too,  if  I 
could." 

Muza  released  his  hold  of  Ximen,  who  gazed 
at  the  Moor's  working  countenance  with  a 
malignant  smile — for  Ximen  hated  all  men. 

"  Thou  hast  done  with  me,  young  warrior  ? 
Pleasant  dreams  to  thee  under  the  new  moon 
— thou  hadst  best  retire  to  thy  bed.  Fare- 
well !  bless  thy  charity  to  the  poor  old  man  !  " 

Muza  heard  him  not;  he  remained  motion- 
less for  some  moments;  and  then  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  as  that  of  one  who  has  gained  the  mastery 
of  himself  after  a  bitter  struggle,  he  said,  half 
aloud,  "  Allah  be  with  thee,  Leila  !  Granada 
now  is  my  only  mistress." 


CHAPTER  V. 
Boabdil's  Reconciliation  with  His  People. 

Several  days  had  elapsed  without  any  en- 
counter between  Moor  and  Christian;  for 
Ferdinand's  cold  and  sober  policy,  warned  by 
the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  ambush  of 
Muza,  was  now  bent  on  preserving  rigorous 
restraint  upon  the  fiery  spirits  he  commanded. 
He  forbade  all  parties  of  skirmish,  in  which  the 
Moors,  indeed,  had  usually  gained  the  advan- 
tage, and  contented  himself  with  occupying  all 
the  passes  through  which  provisions  could 
arrive  at  the  besieged  city.  He  commenced 
strong  fortifications  around  his  camp;  and, 
forbidding  assault  on  the  Moors,  defied  it 
against  himself. 

Meanwhile,  Almamen  had  not  returned  to 
Granada.  No  tidings  of  his  fate  reached  the 
king;  and  his  prolonged  disappearance  began 
to  produce  visible  and  salutary  effect  upon 
the  long  dormant  energies  of  Boabdil.  The 
counsels  of  Muza,  the  exhortations  of  the 
queen-mother,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  mistress. 
Amine,  uncounteracted  by  the  arts  of  the 
magician,  aroused  the  torpid  lion  of  his  nature. 
But  still  his  army  and  his  subjects  murmured 
against  him;  and  his  appearance  in  the  Vivar- 
rarabla  might,  possibly,  be  the  signal  of  revolt. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance at  once  restored  to  him  the  con- 
fidence and  affections  of  his  people.  His  stern 
uncle,  El  Zagal — once  a  rival  for  his  crown. 


j  and  whose  daring  valor,  mature  age,  and  mili< 
tary  sagacity,  had  won  him  a  powerful  party 
within  the  city — had  been,  some  months  since, 
conquered  by  Ferdinand;  and,  in  yielding  the 
possession  he  held,  had  been  rewarded  with  a 
barren  and  dependent  principality.  His  defeat, 
far  from  benefiting  Boabdil,  had  exasperated 
the  Moors  against  their  king.  "  For,"  said 
they,  almost  with  one  voice,  "  the  brave  El 
Zagal  never  would  have  succumbed  had  Boab- 
dil properly  supported  his  arms."  And  it  was 
the  popular  discontent  and  rage  at  El  Zagal's 
defeat,  which  had,  indeed,  served  Boabdil  with 
a  reasonable  excuse  for  shutting  himself  in 
the  strong  fortress  of  the  Alhambra. 

It  now  happened,  that  El  Zagal,  whose  dom- 
inant passion  was  hatred  of  his  nephew,  and 
whose  fierce  nature  chafed  at  its  present  cage, 
resolved,  in  his  old  age,  to  blast  all  his  former 
fame  by  a  signal  treason  to  his  country.  For- 
getting everything  but  revenge  against  his  nep- 
hew, whom  he  was  resolved  should  share  his 
own  ruin,  he  armed  his  subjects,  crossed  the 
country,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
troop  in  the  Spanish  camp,  an  ally  with  Ferdi- 
nand against  Granada.  When  this  was  heard 
by  the  Moors,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  their 
indignant  wrath:  the  crime  of  El  Zagal  pro- 
duced an  instantaneous  reaction  in  favor  of 
Boabdil;  the  crowd  surrounded  the  Alhambra, 
and  with  prayers  and  tears  entreated  the  for- 
giveness of  the  king.  This  event  completed 
the  conquest  of  Boabdil  over  his  own  irresolu- 
tion. He  ordained  an  assembly  of  the  whole 
army  in  the  broad  space  of  the  Vivarrambla: 
and  when  at  break  of  day  he  appeared  in  full 
armor  in  the  square,  with  Muza  at  his  right 
hand,  himself  in  the  flower  of  youthful  beauty, 
and  proud  to  feel  once  more  a  hero  and  a  king, 
the  joy  of  the  people  knew  no  limit;  the  air 
was  rent  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  Boabdil  el 
Chico  !  "  and  the  young  monarch,  turning  to 
Muza,  with  his  soul  upon  his  brow,  exclaimed, 
"The  hour  has  come— I  am  no  longer  El 
Zogoybi  !  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Leila.— Her  New  Lover.— Portrait  of  the  First  Inquisi- 
tor of  Spain.— The  Chalice  returned  to  the  Lips  of 
Almamen. 

While  thus  the  state  of  events  within  Gra- 
nada, the  course  of  our  story  transports  us 
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back  to  the  Christian  camp.  It  was  in  one  of 
a  long  line  of  tents,  that  skirted  the  pavilion 
of  Isabel,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  ladies 
attendant  on  the  royal  presence,  that  a  young 
female  sate  alone.  The  dusk  of  evening  al- 
ready gathered  around,  and  only  the  outline 
of  her  form  and  features  was  visible.  But 
even  that,  imperfectly  seen, — the  dejected  atti- 
tude of  the  form,  the  drooping  head,  the  hands 
clasped  upon  the  knees, — might  have  sufficed 
to  denote  the  melancholy  nature  of  the  reverie 
which  the  maid  indulged. 

Ah,"  though  she,  ^'  to  what  danger  am  I 
exposed  !  If  my  father,  if  my  lover  dreamed 
of  the  persecution  to  which  their  poor  Leila 
is  abandoned  !  " 

A  few  tears,  large  and  bitter,  broke  from 
her  eyes,  and  stole  unheeded  down  her  cheek. 
At  that  moment,  the  deep  and  musical  chime 
of  a  bell  was  heard  summoning  the  chiefs  of 
the  army  to  prayer;  for  Ferdinand  invested 
all  his  worldly  schemes  with  a  religious  cover- 
ing, and  to  his  politic  war  he  sought  to  give 
the  imposing  character  of  a  sacred  crusade. 

That  sound,"  thought  she,  sinking  on  her 
knees,  summons  the  Nazarenes  to  the  pres- 
ence of  their  God.  It  reminds  me,  a  captive 
by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  that  God  is  ever 
with  the  friendless.  Oh  !  succor  and  defend 
me.  Thou  who  didst  look  of  old  upon  Ruth 
standing  amidst  the  corn,  and  didst  watch  over 
thy  chosen  people  in  the  hungry  wilderness, 
and  in  the  stranger's  land." 

Wrapt  in  her  mute  and  passionate  devotions, 
Leila  remained  long  in  her  touching  posture. 
The  bell  had  ceased;  all  without  was  hushed 
and  still — when  the  drapery,  stretched  across 
the  opening  of  the  tent,  was  lifted,  and  a 
young  Spaniard,  cloaked,  from  head  to  foot, 
in  a  long  mantle,  stDod  within  the  space.  He 
gazed,  in  silence,  upon  the  kneeliug  maiden; 
nor  was  it  until  she  rose  that  he  made  his 
presence  audible. 

"Ah,  fairest!"  said  he,  then,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  take  her  hand,  ''thou  wilt  not  an- 
swer my  letters — see  me,  then,  at  thy  feet.  It 
is  thou  who  teachest  me  to  kneel." 

"  You,  prince  !  "  said  Leila,  agitated,  and  in 
great  and  evident  fear.  "Why  harass  and  in- 
sult me  thus  ?  Am  I  not  sacred  as  a  hostage 
and  a  charge  ?  and  are  name,  honor,  peace, 
and  all  that  woman  is  taught  to  hold  most 
dear,  to  be  thus  robbed  from  me,  under  the 


pretext  of  a  love,  dishonoring  to  thee,  and  an 
insult  to  myself  ?  " 

"Sweet  one,"  answered  Don  Juan,  with  a 
slight  laugh,  "  thou  hast  learned,  within  yon- 
der walls,  a  creed  of  morals  little  known  to 
Moorish  maidens,  if  fame  belies  them  not. 
Suffer  me  to  teach  thee  easier  morality  and 
sounder  logic.  It  is  no  dishonor  to  a  Chris- 
tian prince  to  adore  beauty  like  thine;  it  is  no 
insult  to  a  maiden  hostage  if  the  Infant  of 
Spain  proffer  her  the  homage  of  his  heart. 
But  we  waste  time.  Spies,  and  envious 
tongues,  and  vigilant  eyes,  are  round  us;  and 
it  is  not  often  that  I  can  baffle  them,  as  I  have 
done  now.  Fairest,  hear  me  !  "  and  this  time 
he  succeeded  in  seizing  the  hand,  which 
vainly  struggled  against  his  clasp.  "Nay, 
why  so  coy?  what  can  female  heart  desire, 
that  my  love  cannot  shower  upon  thine  ? 
Speak  but  the  word,  enchanting  maiden,  and  I 
will  bear  thee  from  these  scenes,  unseemly  to 
thy  gentle  eyes.  Amidst  the  pavilions  of 
princes  shalt  thou  repose;  and,  amidst  gar- 
dens of  the  orange  and  the  rose,  shalt  thou 
listen  to  the  vows  of  thine  adorer.  Surely, 
in  these  arms  thou  wnlt  not  pine  for  a  bar- 
barous home,  and  a  fated  city.  And  if  thy 
pride,  sweet  maiden,  deafen  thee  to  the  voice 
of  nature,  learn  that  the  haughtiest  dames  of 
Spain  would  bend,  in  envious  court,  to  the  be- 
loved of  their  future  king.  This  night — listen 
to  me — I  say,  listen — this  night  I  will  bear 
thee  hence  !  Be  but  mine,  and  no  matter, 
whether  heretic  or  infidel,  or  whatever  the 
priests  style  thee,  neither  church  nor  king 
shall  tear  thee  from  the  bosom  of  thy  lover." 

"  It  is  well  spoken,  son  of  the  Most  Christian 
Monarch  !  "  said  a  deep  voice;  and  the  Dom- 
inican, Tomas  de  Torquemada,  stood  before 
the  prince. 

Juan,  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  released 
his  hold,  and,  staggering  back  a  few  paces, 
seemed  to  cower,  abashed  and  humbled,  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  priest,  as  it  glared  upon 
him  through  the  gathering  darkness. 

"  Prince,"  said  the  friar,  after  a  pause,  "  not 
to  thee  will  our  holy  church  attribute  this 
crime;  thy  pious  heart  hath  been  betrayed  by 
sorcery.    Retire  !  " 

"  Father,"  said  the  prince, — in  a  tone  into 
which,  despite  his  awe  of  that  terrible  man, 
THE  FIRST  GRAND  INQUISITOR  OF  SPAIN,  his  liber- 
tine spirit  involuntarily  forced  itself,  in  a  half- 
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latent  raillery, — "  sorcery  of  eyes  like  those 
bewitched  the  wise  son  of  a  more  pious  sire 
than  even  Ferdinand  of  Arragon." 

"  He  blasphemes  !  "  muttered  the  monk. 
"  Prince,  beware  !  you  know  not  what  you 
do." 

The  prince  lingered;  and  then,  as  if  aware 
that  he  must  yield,  gathered  his  cloak  round 
him,  and  left  the  tent  without  reply. 

Pale  and  trembling, — with  fears  no  less  felt, 
perhaps,  though  more  vague  and  perplexed, 
than  those  from  which  she  had  just  been  de- 
livered,— Leila  stood  before  the  monk. 

Be  seated,  daughter  of  the  faithless,"  said 
Torquemada,  "  we  would  converse  with  thee: 
and,  as  they  valuest — I  say  not  thy  soul,  for, 
alas  !  of  that  precious  treasure  thou  art  not  con- 
scious— but  mark  me,  woman  !  as  thou  prizest 
the  safety  of  those  delicate  limbs,  and  that 
wanton  beauty,  answer  truly  what  I  shall  ask 
thee.  The  man  who  brought  thee  hither — is 
he,  in  truth,  thy  father  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  "  answered  Leila,  almost  fainting 
with  terror  at  this  rude  and  menacing  address, 
"  he  is,  in  truth,  mine  only  parent." 
And  his  faith — his  religion  ?" 

"  I  have  never  beheld  him  pray." 

"  Hem  !  he  never  prays — a  noticeable  fact. 
But  of  what  sect,  what  creed,  does  he  profess 
himself  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  answer  thee." 

*'  Nay,  there  be  means  that  may  wring  from 
thee  an  answer.  Maiden,  be  not  so  stubborn; 
speak  !  thinkest  thou  he  serves  the  temple  of 
the  Mahometan  ? " 

"  No  !  oh,  no  !  "  answered  poor  Leila,  eager- 
ly, deeming  that  her  reply,  in  this,  at  least, 
would  be  acceptable.  "  He  disown,  he  scorns, 
he  abhors,  the  Moorish  faith — even  (she 
added)  with  too  fierce  a  zeal." 

"  Thou  dost  not  share  that  zeal,  then  ? 
Well,  worships  he  in  secret  after  the  Christian 
rites  ? " 

Leila  hung  her  head,  and  answered  not. 

"  I  understand  thy  silence.  And  in  what 
belief,  maiden,  wert  thou  reared  beneath  his 
roof  ? " 

I  know  not  what  it  is  called  among  men," 
answered  Leila,  with  firmness,  "  but  it  is  the 
faith  of  the  one  God,  who  protects  his  chosen, 
and  shall  avenge  their  wrongs — the  God  who 
made  earth  and  heaven;  and  who,  in  an  idola- 
trous and  benighted  world,  transmitted  the 


knowledge  of  himself  and  his  holy  laws,  from 
age  to  age,  through  the  channel  of  one  solitary 
people,  in  the  plains  of  Palestine,  and  by  the 
waters  of  the  Hebron." 

"  And  in  that  faith  thou  wert  trained, 
maiden,  by  thy  father  ?  "  said  the  Dominican, 
calmy.  I  am  satisfied.  Rest  here,  in  peace; 
we  may  meet  again,  soon." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  a  soft  and 
tranquil  smile — a  smile  in  which  glazing  eyes 
and  agonizing  hearts  had  often  beheld  the 
ghastly  omen  of  the  torture  and  the  stake. 

On  quitting  the  unfortunate  Leila,  the  monk 
took  his  way  towards  the  neighboring  tent  of 
Ferdinand.  But,  ere  he  reached  it,  a  new 
thought  seemed  to  strike  the  holy  man;  he 
altered  the  direction  of  his  steps,  and  gained 
one  of  those  little  shrines  common  in  Catholic 
countries,  and  which  had  been  hastily  built  of 
wood,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  copse,  and  by 
the  side  of  a  brawling  rivulet,  towards  the  back 
of  the  king's  pavilion.  But  one  solitary  sen- 
try, at  the  entrance  of  the  copse,  guarded  the 
consecrated  place;  and  its  exceeding  loneliness 
and  quiet  were  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  ani- 
mated world  of  the  surrounding  camp.  The 
monk  entered  the  shrine,  and  fell  down  on  his 
knees  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  rudely 
sculptured,  indeed,  but  richly  decorated. 

"Ah,  Holy  Mother  !  "  groaned  this  singular 
man,  "  support  me  in  the  trial  to  which  I  am 
appointed.  Thou  knowest  that  the  glory  of 
thy  blessed  Son  is  the  sole  object  for  which  I 
live,  and  move,  and  have  my  being;  but  at 
times,  alas  !  the  spirit  is  infected  with  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh.  Ora  pro  nobis^  O 
Mother  of  mercy !  Verily,  oftentimes  my 
heart  sinks  within  me  when  it  is  mine  to  vin- 
dicate the  honor  of  thy  holy  cause  against  the 
young  and  the  tender,  the  aged  and  the  de- 
crepit. But  what  are  beauty  and  youth,  grey 
hairs  and  trembling  knees,  in  the  eye  of  the 
Creator?  Miserable  worms  are  we  all;  nor  is 
there  anything  acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight, 
but  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Youth  without 
faith,  age  without  belief,  purity  without  grace, 
virtue  without  holiness,  are  only  more  hedious 
by  their  seeming  beauty— whited  sepulchres, 
glittering  rottenness.  I  know  this — I  know  it; 
but  the  human  man  is  strong  within  m'e. 
Strengthen  me,  that  I  pluck  it  out;  so  that,  by 
diligent  and  constant  struggle  with  the  feeble 
Adam,  the  servant  may  be  reduced  into  a  mere 
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machine,  to  punish  the  godless  and  advance 
the  Church." 

Here  sobs  and  tears  choked  the  speech  of  the 
Dommican;  he  grovelled  in  the  dust,  he  tore 
his  hair,  he  howled  aloud:  the  agony  was 
fierce  npon  him.  At  length,  he  drew  from  his 
robe  a  whip,  composed  of  several  thongs, 
studded  with  small  and  sharp  nails;  and,  strip- 
ping his  gown,  and  the  shirt  of  hair  worn  un- 
underneath,  over  his  shoulders,  applied  the 
scourge  to  the  naked  flesh,  with  a  fury  which 
soon  covered  the  green  sward  with  the  thick 
and  clotted  blood.  The  exhaustion  which  fol- 
lowed this  terrible  penance  seemed  to  restore 
the  senses  of  the  stern  fanatic.  A  smile  broke 
over  the  features,  that  bodily  pain  only  re- 
leased from  the  anguished  expression  of  men- 
tal and  visionary  struggles;  and,  when  he  rose, 
and  drew  the  hair-cloth  shirt  over  the  lacerated 
and  quivering  flesh,  he  said, — "  Now  hast  thou 
deigned  to  comfort  and  visit  me,  O  pitying 
Mother;  and,  even  as  by  these  austerities 
against  this  miserable  body,  is  the  spirit 're- 
lieved and  soothed,  so  dost  thou  typify  and 
betoken,  that  men's  bodies  are  not  to  be 
spared  by  those  who  seek  to  save  souls,  and 
bring  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  thy  fold." 

With  that  thought  the  countenance  of  Tor- 
quemada  reassumed  its  wonted  rigid  and  pas- 
sionless composure;  and,  replacing  the  scourge, 
yet  clotted  with  blood,  in  his  bosom,  he  pur- 
sued his  way  to  the  royal  tent. 

He  found  Ferdinand  poring  over  the  accounts 
of  the  vast  expenses  of  his  military  prepara- 
tions, which  he  had  just  received  from  his 
treasurer;  and  the  brow  of  the  thrifty,  though 
ostentatious  monarch,  was  greatly  overcast  by 
the  examination. 

"  By  the  Bulls  of  Guisando  !  "  said  the 
king,  gravely,  "  I  purchase  the  salvation  of  my 
army,  in  this  holy  war,  at  a  marvellous  heavy 
price;  and  if  the  infidels  hold  out  much  longer, 
we  shall  have  to  pawn  our  very  patrimony  of 
Arragon." 

"  Son,"  answered  the  Dominican,  to  pur- 
poses like  thine,  fear  not  that  Providence  itself 
will  supply  the  worldly  means.  But  why 
doubtest  thou  ?  are  not  the  means  within  thy 
reach  ?  It  is  just  that  thou  alone  shouldst  not 
support  the  wars  by  which  Christendom  is 
glorified.    Are  there  not  others  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say,  father, ' 
<^  interrupted  the  king,  quickly, — thou  wouldst ' 


observe  that  my  brother  monarchs  should  as- 
sist me  with  arms  and  treasures.  Most  just. 
But  they  are  avaricious  and  envious,  Tomas; 
and  Mammon  hath  corrupted  them." 

Nay,  not  to  kings  pointed  my  thought." 
Well,  then,"  resumed  the  king,  impatiently, 
thou  wouldst  imply  that  my  own  knights  and 
nobles  should  yield  up  their  coffers,  and  mort- 
gage their  possessions.  And  so  they  ought; 
but  they  murmur,  already,  at  what  they  have 
yielded  to  our  necessities." 

"  And,  iji  truth,"  rejoined  the  friar,  these 
noble  warriors  should  not  be  shorn  of  a  splen- 
dor that  well  becomes  the  valiant  champions 
of  the  Church.  Nay,  listen  to  me,  son,  and  I 
may  suggest  a  means  whereby,  not  the  friends, 
but  enemies,  of  the  Catholic  faith  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  downfal  of  the  Paynim.  In  thy 
dominions,  especially  those  newly  won, 
throughout  Andalusia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cordova,  are  men  of  enormous  wealth;  the 
very  caverns  of  the  earth  are  sown  with  the 
impious  treasure  they  have  plundered  from 
Christian  hands,  and  consume  in  the  further- 
ance of  their  iniquity.  Sire,  I  speak  of  the 
race  that  crucified  the  Lord." 

"  The  Jews — ay,  but  the  excuse  " 

"  Is  before  thee.  This  traitor,  with  whom 
thou  holdest  intercourse,  who  vowed  to  thee 
to  render  up  Granada,  and  who  was  found,  the 
very  next  morning,  fighting  with  the  Moors, 
with  the  blood  of  a  Spanish  martyr  red  upon 
his  hands,  did  he  not  confess  that  his  fathers 
were  of  that  hateful  race  ?  did  he  not  bargain 
with  thee  to  elevate  his  brethren  to  the  rank 
of  Christians  ?  and  has  he  not  left  with  thee, 
upon  false  pretences,  a  harlot  of  his  faith, 
who,  by  sorcery  and  the  help  of  the  evil  one, 
hath  seduced  into  frantic  passion  the  heart  of 
the  heir  of  the  most  Christian  king  ? " 

"  Ha  !  thus  does  that  libertine  boy  ever 
scandalize  us  !  "  said  the  king,  bitterly. 

"Well,"  pursued  the  Dominican  not  heeding 
the  interruption,  "  have  you  not  here  excuse 
enough  to  wring  from  the  whole  race  the  pur- 
chase of  their  existence  ?  Note  the  glaring 
proof  of  this  conspiracy  of  hell.  The  out- 
casts of  the  earth  employed  this  crafty  agent 
to  contract  with  thee  for  power;  and,  to  con- 
summate their  guilty  designs,  the  arts  that 
seduced  Solomon  are  employed  against  thy 
son.  The  beauty  of  the  strange  woman  cap- 
tivates his  senses;  so  that,  through  the  future 
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sovereign  of  Spain,  the  counsels  of  Jewish 
craft  may  estabhsh  the  domination  of  Jevv'ish 
ambition.  How  knowest  thou  (he  added  as 
he  observed  that  Ferdinand  listened  to  him 
with  earnest  attention) — how  knowest  thou 
but  what  the  next  step  might  have  been  thy 
secret  assassination,  so  that  the  victim  of 
witchcraft,  the  minion  of  the  Jewess,  might 
reign  in  the  stead  of  the  mighty  and  uncon- 
querable Ferdinand  ? " 

"  Go  on,  father,"  said  the  king,  thoughtfully; 
"  I  see,  at  least,  enough  to  justify  an  impost 
upon  these  servitors  of  Mammon. 

"  But,  though  common  sense  suggests  to 
us,"  continued  Torquemada,  "  that  this  dis- 
guised Israelite  could  not  have  acted  on  so 
vast  a  design  without  the  instigation  of  his 
brethren,  not  only  in  Granada,  but  throughout 
all  Andalusia, — would  it  not  be  right  to  obtain 
from  him  his  confession,  and  that  of  the 
maiden,  within  the  camp,  so  that  we  may  have 
broad  and  undeniable  evidence,  wheron  to  act, 
and  to  still  all  cavil,  that  may  come  not  only 
from  the  godless,  but  even  from  the  too  tender 
scruples  of  the  righteous?  Even  the  queen — 
whom  the  saints  ever  guard  ! — hath  ever  too 
soft  a  heart  for  these  infidels;  and  " 

"  Right  !  "  cried  the  king,  again  breaking 
upon '^I'orquemada;  "Isabel,  the  queen  of  Cas- 
tile, must  be  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  all  our 
actions." 

"  And,  should  it  be  proved  that  thy  throne 
or  life  were  endangered  and  that  magic  was 
exercised  to  entrap  her  royal  son  into  a  pas- 
sion for  a  Jewish  maiden,  which  the  Church 
holds  a  crime  worthy  of  excommunication  it- 
self,— surely,  instead  of  counteracting,  she 
would  assist  our  schemes." 

"  Holy  friend,"  said  Ferdinand,  with  energy, 
"  ever  a  comforter,  both  for  this  world  and  the 
next,  to  thee,  and  to  the  new  powers  intrusted 
to  thee,  we  commit  this  charge;  see  to  it  at 
once;  time  presses — Granada  is  obstinate — the 
treasury  waxes  low." 

''Son,  thou  hast  said  enough,"  replied  the 
Dominican,  closing  his  eyes,  and  muttering  a 
short  thanksgiving.    "  Now  then  to  my  task." 

"Yet  stay,"  said  the  king,  with  an  altered 
visage;  "  follow  me  to  my  oratory  within:  my 
heart  is  heavy,  and  I  would  fain  seek  the  so- 
lace of  the  confessional." 

The  monk  obeyed:  and  while  Ferdinand, 
whose  wonderful  abilities  were  mingled  with 


the  weakest  superstition, — who  persecuted 
from  policy,  yet  believed,  in  his  own  heart» 
that  he  punished  but  from  piety, — confessed 
with  penitent  tears,  the  grave  offences  of  aves 
forgotten,  and  beads  untold;  and  while  the 
Dominican  admonished,  rebuked,  or  soothed, 
— neither  prince  nor  monk  ever  dreamt  that 
there  was  an  error  to  confess,  in,  or  a  penance 
to  be  adjudged  to,  the  cruelty  that  tortured  a 
feilow-being,  or  the  avarice  that  sought  pre- 
tences for  the  extortion  of  a  whole  people. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Tribunal  and  the  Miracle. 

It  was  the  dead  of  night — the  army  was 
hushed  in  sleep— when  four  soldiers,  belong- 
ing to  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  bearing  with 
them  one  whose  manacles  proclaimed  him  a 
prisoner,  passed  in  steady  silence  to  a  huge 
tent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  royal  pavilion. 
A  deep  dyke,  formidable  barricadoes,  and  sen- 
tries stationed  at  frequent  intervals,  testified 
the  estimation  in  which  the  safety  of  this  seg- 
ment of  the  camp  was  held.  The  tent  to  which 
the  soldiers  approached  was,  in  extent,  larger 
than  even  the  king's  pavilion  itself — a  mansion 
of  canvas,  surrounded  by  a  wide  wall  of  mas- 
sive stones;  and  from  its  summit  gloomed,  in 
the  clear  and  shining  starlight,  a  small  black 
pennant,  on  which  was  wrought  a  white  broad- 
pointed  cross.  The  soldiers  halted  at  the  gate 
in  the  wall,  resigned  their  charge,  with  a  whis- 
pered watch-word,  to  two  gaunt  sentries;  and 
then  (relieving  the  sentries  who  proceeded  on 
with  the  prisoner)  remained,  mute  and  motion- 
less, at  the  post:  for  stern  silence  aad  Spartan 
discipline  were  the  attributes  of  the  brother- 
hood of  St.  Hermandad. 

The  prisoner,  as  he  now  neared  the  tent, 
halted  a  moment,  looked  round  steadily,  as  if 
to  fix  the  spot  in  his  remembrance,  and  then, 
with  an  impatient  though  stately  gesture,  fol- 
lowed his  guards.  He  passed  two  divisions  of 
the  tent,  dimly  lighted,  aud  apparently  deserted. 
A  man,  clad  in  long  black  robes,  with  a  white 
cross  on  his  breast,  now  appeared;  there  was 
an  interchange  of  signals  in  dumb-show — and 
in  another  mom.ent  Almamen,  the  Hebrew, 
stood  within  a  large  chamber  (if  so  that  divi- 
sion of  the  tent  might  be  called)  hung  with 
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black  serge.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  space 
was  an  estrado^  or  platform,  on  which,  by  a 
long  table,  sate  three  men;  while,  at  the  head 
of  the  board  was  seen  the  calm  and  rigid 
countenance  of  Tomas  de  Torquemada.  The 
threshold  of  the  tent  was  guarded  by  two  men, 
in  garments  similar  in  hue  and  fashion  to  those 
of  the  figure  who  had  ushered  Almamen  into 
the  presence  of  the  inquisitor,  each  bearing  a 
long  lance,  and  with  a  long  two-edged  sword 
by  his  side.  This  made  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  melancholy  and  ominous  apartment. 

The  Israelite  looked  round  with  a  pale  brow, 
but  a  flashing  and  scornful  eye;  and,  when  he 
met  the  gaze  of  the  Dominican,  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  those  two  men,  each  so  raised 
above  his  fellows  by  the  sternness  of  his 
nature,  and  the  energy  of  his  passions,  sought 
by  a  look  alone  to  assert  his  own  supremacy 
and  crush  his  foe.  Yet,  in  truth,  neither  did 
justice  to  the  other;  and  the  indignant  disdain 
of  Almamen  was  retorted  by  the  cold  and  icy 
contempt  of  the  Dominican. 

Prisoner,"  said  Torquemada  (the  first  to 
withdraw  his  gaze),  "  a  less  haughty  and  stub- 
born demeanor  might  have  better  suited  thy 
condition:  but  no  matter;  our  Church  is  meek 
and  humble.  We  have  sent  for  thee  in  a 
charitable  and  paternal  hope;  for  although  as 
spy  and  traitor,  thy  life  is  already  forfeited, 
yet  would  we  fain  redeem  and  spare  it  to  re- 
pentance. That  hope  mayst  thou  not  forego, 
for  the  nature  of  all  of  us  is  weak  and  clings 
to  life — that  straw  of  the  drowning  seaman." 

"Priest,  if  such  thou  art,"  replied  the 
Hebrew,  "  I  have  already,  when  first  brought 
to  this  camp,  explained  the  causes  of  my  de- 
tention amongst  the  troops  of  the  Moor.  It 
was  my  zeal  for  the  king  of  Spain  that  brought 
me  into  that  peril.  Escaping  from  that  peril, 
incurred  in  his  behalf,  is  the  king  of  Spain  to 
be  my  accuser  and  my  judge  ?  If,  however, 
my  life  now  be  sought  as  the  grateful  return 
for  the  proffer  of  inestimable  service,  I  stand 
here  to  yield  it.  Do  thy  worst;  and  tell  thy 
master,  that  he  loses  more  by  my  death  than 
he  can  win  by  the  lives  of  thirty  thousand 
warriors." 

Cease  this  idle  babble,"  said  the  monk- 
inquisitor,  contemptuously,  ''nor  think  thou 
couldst  ever  deceive,  with  thy  empty  words, 
the  mighty  intellect  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 
Thou  hast  now  to  defend  thyself  against  still 


graver  charges  than  those  of  treachery  to  the 
king  whom  thou  didst  profess  to  serve.  Yea, 
misbeliever  as  thou  art,  it  is  thine  to  vindicate 
thyself  from  blasphemy  against  the  God  thon 
shouldst  adore.  Confess  the  truth:  thou  art 
of  the  tribe  and  faith  of  Israel  ?  " 

The  Hebrew  frowned  darkly.  "  Man,"  said 
he,  solemnly,  is  a  judge  of  the  deeds  of  men, 
but  not  of  their  opinions.  I  will  not  answer 
thee." 

Pause  !  We  have  means  at  hand  that  the 
strongest  nerves  and  the  stoutest  hearts  have 
failed  to  encounter.    Pause — confess  !  " 

"  Thy  threat  awes  me  not,"  said  the  Hebrew: 
"but  I  am  human;  and  since  thou  wouldst 
know  the  truth,  thou  mayst  learn  it  without 
the  torture.  I  am  of  the  same  race  as  the 
apostles  of  thy  church — I  am  a  Jew." 

"  He  confesses — write  down  the  words. 
Prisoner  thou  has  done  wisely;  and  we  pray 
the  Lord  that,  acting  thus,  thou  mayst  escape 
both  the  torture  and  the  death.  And  in  that 
faith  thy  daughter  was  reared  ?  Answer." 

"  My  daughter  !  there  is  no  charge  against 
her  !  By  the  God  of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  you 
dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  that  innocent  head  !  " 

"Answer,"  repeated  the  inquisitor,  coldly. 

"  I  do  answer.  She  was  brought  up  no 
renegade  to  her  father's  faith." 

"  Write  down  the  confession.  Prisoner," 
resumed  the  Dominican,  after  a  pause,  "  but 
few  more  questions  remain;  answer  them 
truly,  and  thy  life  is  saved.  In  thy  con- 
spiracy to  raise  thy  brotherhood  of  Andalusia 
to  power  and  influence — or,  as  thou  didst 
craftily  term  it,  to  equal  laws  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  our  blessed  Lord;  in  thy  conspiracy 
(by  what  dark  arts  I  seek  not  now  to  know — 
protege  nos,  beate  Domine  /)  to  entangle  in 
wanton  affections  to  thy  daughter  the  heart  of 
the  Infant  of  Spain — silence,  I  say — be  still  ! 
in  this  conspiracy,  thou  wert  aided,  abetted,  or 
instigated  by  certain  Jews  of  Andalusia  " 

"  Hold,  priest  !  "  cried  Almamen,  impetu- 
ously, "  thou  didst  name  my  child.  Do  I  hear 
aright  ?  Placed  under  the  sacred  charge  of  a 
king  and  a  belted  knight,  has  she — oh  !  an- 
swer me,  I  implore  thee — been  insulted  by  the 
licentious  addresses  of  one  of  that  king's  own 
lineage  ?  Answer  !  I  am  a  Jew — but  I  am  a 
father,  and  a  man." 

"This  pretended  passion  'deceives  us  not," 
said  the  Dominican  (who,  himself  cut  off  from 
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the  ties  of  life,  knew  nothing  of  their  power). 
''Reply  to  the  question  put  to  thee:  name  thy 
accomplices." 

"  I  have  told  thee  all.  Thou  hast  refused 
to  answer  7ne.  I  scorn  and  defy  thee:  my 
lips  are  closed." 

The  grand  inquisitor  glanced  to  his  breth- 
ren, and  raised  his  hand.  His  assistants  whisp- 
ered each  other;  one  of  them  rose,  and 
disappeared  behind  the  canvass  at  the  back  of 
the  tent.  Presently  the  hangings  were  with- 
drawn; and  the  prisoner  beheld  an  interior 
chamber,  hung  with  various  instruments,  the 
nature  of  which  was  betrayed  by  their  very 
shape;  while,  by  the  rack,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  that  dreary  chamber,  stood  a  tall  and  grisly 
figure,  his  arms  bare,  his  eyes  bent,  as  by  an 
instinct,  on  the  prisoner. 

Almamen  gazed  at  these  dread  preparations 
with  an  unflinching  aspect.  The  guards  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tent  approached:  they  struck 
the  fetters  from  his  feet  and  hands;  they  led 
him  towards  the  appointed  place  of  torture. 

Suddenly  the  Israelite  paused. 

"  Priest,"  said  he,  in  a  more  humble  accent 
than  he  had  yet  assumed,  ''the  tidings  that 
thou  didst  communicate  to  me  respecting  the 
sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  love,  bewildered 
and  confused  me  for  the  moment.  Suffer  me 
but  for  a  single  moment  to  recollect  my  senses, 
and  I  will  answer  without  compulsion  all  thou 
mayst  ask.  Permit  thy  questions  to  be  re- 
peated." 

The  Dominican,  whose  cruelty  to  others 
seemed  to  himself  sanctioned  by  his  own  in- 
sensibility to  fear,  and  contempt  for  bodily  pain, 
smiled  with  bitter  scorn  at  the  apparent  vacil- 
lation and  weakness  of  the  prisioner;  but,  as  he 
delighted  not  in  torture,  merely  for  torture's 
sake,  he  motioned  to  the  guards  to  release  the" 
Israelite;  and  replied  in  a  voice  unnaturally 
mild  and  kindly,  considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  scene, — 

"  Prisoner,  could  we  save  thee  from  pain, 
even  by  the  anguish  of  our  own  flesh  and 
sinews,  Heaven  is  our  judge  that  we  would 
willingly  undergo  the  torture  which,  with  grief 
and  sorrow,  we  ordained  to  thee.  Pause — 
take  breath — collect  thyself.  Three  minutes 
shalt  thou  have  to  consider  what  course  to 
adopt  ere  we  repeat  the  question.  But  thee 
beware  how  thou  triflest  with  our  indulgence." 


"It  suffices — I  thank  thee,"  said  the  He- 
brew, with  a  touch  of  gratitude  in  his  voice. 
As  he  spoke,  he  bent  his  face  within  his  bosom, 
which  he  covered,  as  in  profound  meditation, 
with  the  folds  of  his  long  robe.  Scarce  half 
the  brief  time  allowed  him,  had  expired,  when 
he  again  lifted  his  countenance,  and,  as  he  did 
so,  flung  back  his  garment.  The  Dominican 
uttered  a  loud  cry;  the  guards  started  back  in 
awe.  A  wonderful  change  had  come  over  the 
intended  victim;  he  seemed  to  stand  amongst 
them  literally  wrapt  in  fire;  flames  burst  from 
his  lip,  and  played  with  his  long  locks,  as, 
catching  the  glowing  hue,  they  curled  over  his 
shoulders,  like  serpents  of  burning  light:  blood- 
red  were  his  breast  and  limbs,  his  haughty 
crest,  and  his  outstretched  arm;  and  as,  for  a 
single  moment,  he  met  the  shuddering  eyes  of 
his  judges,  he  seemed,  indeed,  to  verify  all  the 
superstitions  of  the  time — no  longer  the  tremb- 
ling captive,  but  the  mighty  demon,  or  the  ter- 
rible magician. 

The  Dominican  was  the  first  to  recover  his 
self-possession.  "  Seize  the  enchanter  !  "  he 
exclaimed;  but  no  man  stirred.  Ere  yet 
the  exclamation  had  died  on  his  lip,  Almamen 
took  from  his  breast  a  phial,  and  dashed  it  on 
the  ground — it  broke  into  a  thousand  shivers: 
a  mist  rose  over  the  apartment — it  spread, 
thickened,  darkened,  as  a  sudden  night;  the 
lamps  could  not  pierce  it.  The  luminous  form 
of  the  Hebrew  grew  dull  and  dim,  until  it 
vanished  in  the  shade.  On  every  eye  blind- 
ness seemed  to  fall.  There  was  a  dead  silence, 
broken  by  a  cry  and  groan;  and  when,  after 
some  minutes,  the  darkness  gradually  dis- 
persed, Almamen  was  gone.  One  of  the 
guards  lay  bathed  in  blood  upon  the  ground; 
they  raised  him:  he  had  attempted  to  seize 
the  prisoner,  and  had  been  stricken  with  a 
mortal  wound.  He  died  as  he  faltered  forth 
the  explanation.  In  the  confusion  and  dis- 
may of  the  scene,  none  noticed,  till  long  after- 
wards, that  the  prisoner  had  paused  long 
enough  to  strip  the  dying  guard  of  his  long 
mantle;  a  proof  that  he  feared  his  more  secret 
arts  might  not  suffice  to  bear  him  safe  through 
the  camp,  without  the  aid  of  worldly  stratagem. 

"  The  fiend  hath  been  amongst  us  ! "  said 
the  Dominican,  solemnly,  falling  on  his 
knees, — "  let  us  pray  !  " 
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BOOK  THIRD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Isabel  and  the  Jewish  Maiden. 

While  this  scene  took  place  before  the 
tribunal  of  Torquemada,  Leila  had  been  sum- 
moned from  the  indulgence  of  fears,  which 
her  gentle  nature  and  her  luxurious  nurturing 
had  ill  fitted  her  to  contend  against,  to  the 
presence  of  the  queen.  That  gifted  and  high- 
spirited  princess,  whose  virtues  were  her  own, 
whose  faults  were  of  her  age,  was  not,  it  is 
true,  without  the  superstition  and  something 
of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  her  royal  spouse: 
but,  even  where  her  faith  assented  to  per- 
secution, her  heart  ever  inclined  to  mercy; 
and  it  was  her  voice  alone  that  ever  counter- 
acted the  fiery  zeal  of  Torquemada,  and  miti- 
gated the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  ones  who 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  She  had, 
happily,  too,  within  her  a  strong  sense  of  jus- 
tice, as  well  as  the  sentiment  of  compassion; 
and  often,  when  she  could  not  save  the  ac- 
cused, she  prevented  the  consequences  of  his 
imputed  crime  falling  upon  the  innocent  mem- 
bers of  his  house  or  tribe. 

In  the  interval  between  his  conversation 
with  Ferdinand  and  the  examination  of  Al- 
mamen,  the  Dominican  had  sought  the  queen* 
and  had  placed  before  her,  in  glowing  colors, 
not  only  the  treason  of  Almamen,  but  the  con- 
sequences of  the  impious  passion  her  son  had 
conceived  for  Leila.  In  that  day,  any  con- 
nection between  a  Christian  knight  and  a 
Jewess  was  deemed  a  sin,  scarce  expiable;  and 
Isabel  conceived  all  that  horror  of  her  son's 
offence  which  was  natural  in  a  pious  mother 
and  a  haughty  queen.  But,  despite  all  the  ar- 
guments of  the  friar,  she  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  render  up  Leila  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition;  and  that  dread  court,  but 
newly  established,  did  not  dare,  without  her 


consent,  to  seize  upon  one  under  the  immedi- 
ate protection  of  the  queen. 

"  Fear  not,  father,"  said  Isabel,  with  quiet 
firmness. — ''I  will  take  upon  myself  to  examine 
the  maiden;  and,  at  least,  I  will  see  her  removed 
from  all  chance  of  tempting  or  being  tempted 
by  this  graceless  boy.  But  she  was  placed  un- 
der charge  of  the  king  and  myself  as  a  hos- 
tage and  a  trust;  we  accepted  the  charge,  and 
our  royal  honor  is  pledged  to  the  safety  of  the 
maiden.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  deny 
the  existence  of  sorcery,  assured  as  we  are  of 
its  emanation  from  the  Evil  One;  but  I  fear, 
in  this  fancy  of  Juan's,  that  the  maiden  is 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning:  and  yet  my 
son  is,  doubtless,  not  aware  of  the  unhappy 
faith  of  the  Jewess;  the  knowledge  of  which 
alone  will  suffice  to  cure  him  of  his  error. 
You  shake  your  head,  father;  but,  I  repeat,  I 
will  act  in  this  affair  so  as  to  merit  the  confi- 
dence I  demand.  Go,  good  Tomas.  We 
have  not  reigned  so  long,  without  belief  in 
our  power  to  control  and  deal  with  a  simple 
maiden." 

The  queen  extended  her  hand  to  the  monk, 
with  a  smile,  so  sweet  in  its  dignity,  that  it 
softened  even  that  rugged  heart;  and,  with  a 
reluctant  sigh,  and  a  murmured  prayer  that  her 
counsels  might  be  guided  for  the  best,  Torque- 
mada left  the  royal  presence. 

"  The  poor  child  !  "  thought  Isabel, — ''those 
tender  limbs,  and  that  fragile  form,  are  ill 
fitted  for  yon  monk's  stern  tutelage.  She 
seems  gentle;  and  her  face  has  in  it  all  the 
yielding  softness  of  our  sex  :  doubtless  by 
mild  means,  she  may  be  persuaded  to  abjure 
her  wretched  creed;  and  the  shade  of  some 
holy  convent  may  hide  her  alike  from  the 
licentious  gaze  of  my  son,  and  the  iron  zeal  of 
the  Inquisitor.    I  will  see  her." 

When  Leila  entered  the  queen's  pavilion, 
Isabel,  who  was  alone,  marked  her  trembling 
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step  with  a  compassionate  eye;  and,  as  Leila, 
in  obedience  to  the  queen's  request,  threw  up 
her  veil,  the  paleness  of  her  cheek  and  the 
traces  of  recent  tears,  appealed  to  Isabel's 
heart  with  more  success  than  had  attended  all 
the  pious  invectives  of  Torquemada. 

"  Maiden,"  said  Isabel,  encouragingly,  I 
fear  thou  hast  been  strangely  harassed  by  the 
thoughtless  caprice  of  the  young  prince. 
Think  of  it  no  more.  But,  if  thou  art  what  I 
have  ventured  to  believe,  and  to  assert  thee  to 
be,  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the  means  I  will 
suggest  for  preventing  the  continuance  of  ad- 
dresses which  cannot  but  injure  thy  fair  name." 

"  Ah,  madam  !  "  said  Leila,  as  she  fell  on 
one  knee  beside  the  queen,  "  most  joyfully, 
most  gratefully,  will  I  accept  any  asylum  which 
proffers  solitude  and  peace." 

*'  The  asylum  to  which  I  would  fain  lead  thy 
steps,"  answered  Isabel,  gently,  "  is  indeed 
one  whose  solitude  is  holy — whose  peace  is 
that  of  heaven.  But  of  this  hereafter.  Thou 
wilt  not  hesitate,  then,  to  quit  the  camp,  un- 
known to  the  prince,  and  ere  he  can  again  seek 
thee  ?  " 

"  Hesitate,  madam  ?  Ah  !  rather,  how  shall 
I  express  my  thanks  ?  " 

"I  did  not  read  that  face  misjudgingly," 
thought  the  queen,  as  she  resumed.  "  Be  it 
so;  we  will  not  lose  another  night.  Withdraw 
yonder,  through  the  inner  tent;  the  litter 
shall  be  straight  prepared  for  thee;  and  ere 
midnight  thou  shalt  sleep  in  safety  under  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  bravest  knights  and  noblest 
ladies  that  our  realm  can  boast.  Thou  shalt 
hear  with  thee  a  letter  that  shall  commend 
ihee  specially  to  the  care  of  thy  hostess — thou 
wilt  find  her  of  a  kindly  and  fostering  nature. 
And,  oh,  maiden  ! "  added  the  queen,  with 
benevolent  warmth,  "  steel  not  thy  heart 
against  her — listen  with  ductile  senses  to 
her  gentle  ministry;  and  may  God  and  His 
Son  prosper  that  pious  lady's  counsel,  so  that 
it  may  win  a  new  strayling  to  the  Immortal 
Fold  !  " 

Leila  listened  and  wondered,  but  made  no 
answer;  until,  as  she  gained  the  entrance  to 
the  interior  division  of  the  tent,  she  stopped 
abruptly,  and  said, — 

"  Pardon  me,  gracious  queen,  but  dare  I 
ask  thee  one  question — it  is  not  of  myself  ?" 

"  Speak,  and  fear  not." 

"  My  father — hath  aught   been   heard  of 


him  ?  He  promised,  that  ere  the  fifth  day 
were  past,  he  would  once  more  see  his  child; 
and,  alas  !  that  date  is  past,  and  I  am  still 
alone  in  the  dwelling  of  the  stranger  !  " 

"  Unhappy  child  !  "  muttered  Isabel  to  her- 
self, "thou  knowest  not  his  treason  nor  his 
fate — yet  why  should  st  thou  ?  ignorant  of  what 
would  render  thee  blest  hereafter,  continue 
ignorant  of  what  would  afflict  thee  here.  Be 
cheered,  maiden,"  answered  the  queen,  aloud. 
"  No  doubt,  there  are  reasons  sufficient  to  for- 
bid your  meeting.  But  thou  shalt  not  lack 
friends  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  stranger." 

"Ah,  noble  queen,  pardon  me,  and  one 
j  word  more  !  There  hath  been  with  me,  more, 
i  than  once,  a  stern  old  man,  whose  voice  freezes 
the  blood  within  my  veins;  he  questions  me 
of  my  father,  and  in  a  tone  of  a  foe  who  would 
entrap  from  the  child  something  to  the  peril 
of  the  sire.  That  man — thou  knowest  him, 
gracious  queen — he  cannot  have  the  power  to 
harm  my  father  ? " 

"  Peace,  maiden  !  the  man  thou  speakest  of 
is  the  priest  of  God,  and  the  innocent  have 
nothing  to  dread  from  his  reverend  zeal.  For 
thyself,  I  say  again,  be  cheered;  in  the  home 
to  which  I  consign  thee,  thou  wilt  see  him  no 
more.  Take  comfort,  poor  child — weep  not: 
all  have  their  cares;  our  duty  is  to  bear  in 
this  life,  reserving  hope  only  for  the  next." 

The  queen,  destined  herself  to  those  domes- 
tic afflictions  which  pomp  cannot  soothe,  nor 
power  allay,  spoke  with  a  prophetic  sadness 
which  yet  more  touched  a  heart  that  her  kind- 
ness of  look  and  tone  had  already  softened; 
and,  in  the  impulse  of  a  nature  never  tutored 
in  the  rigid  ceremonials  of  that  stately  court, 
I^eila  suddenly  came  forward,  and  falling  on 
one  knee,  seized  the  hand  of  her  protectress, 
and  kissed  it  warmly  through  her  tears. 

*'Are  you,  too,  unhappy  ?  "  she  said, — "  I 
will  pray  for  you  to  my  God  !  " 

The  queen,  surprised  and  moved  at  an  ac- 
tion, which,  had  witnesses  been  present,  would 
only  perhaps  (for  such  is  human  nature),  have 
offended  her  Castilian  prejudices,  left  her 
hand  in  Leila's  grateful  clasp;  and,  laying 
the  other  upon  the  parted  and  luxuriant  ring- 
lets of  the  kneeling  maiden,  said,  gently, — 
"And  thy  prayers  shall  avail  thee  and  me 
when  thy  God  and  mme  are  the  same.  Bless 
thee,  maiden !  I  am  a  mother;  thou  art 
motherless — bless  thee  !  " 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Temotation  of  the  Jewess, — in  which  the  History 
Passes  from  the  Outward  to  the  Internal. 

It  was  about  the  very  hour,  ahnost  the  very 
moment,  in  which  Almamen  effected  his  mys- 
terious escape  from  the  tent  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, that  the  train  accompanying  the  litter 
which  bore  Leila,  and  which  was  composed  of 
some  chosen  soldiers  of  Isabel's  own  body- 
guard, after  traversing  the  camp,  winding  along 
that  part  of  the  mountainous  defile  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  ascend- 
ing a  high  and  steep  acclivity,  halted  before  the 
gates  or  a  strongly  fortified  castle  renowned 
in  the  chronicles  of  that  memorable  war.  The 
hoarse  challenge  of  the  sentry,  the  grating  of 
jealous  bars,  the  clanks  of  hoofs  upon  the 
rough  pavement  of  the  courts,  and  the  stream- 
ing glare  of  torches — falling  upon  stern  and 
bearded  visages,  and  imparting  a  ruddier  glow 
to  the  moonlit  buttresses  and  battlements  of 
the  fortress — aroused  Leila  from  a  kind  of 
torpor  rather  than  sleep,  in  which  the  fatigue 
and  excitement  of  the  day  had  steeped  her 
senses.  An  old  seneschal  conducted  her, 
through  vast  and  gloomy  halls,  (how  unlike 
the  brilliant  cham^bers  and  fantastic  arcades 
of  her  Moorish  home  !)  to  a  huge  Gothic 
apartment,  hung  with  the  arras  of  Flemish 
looms.  In  a  few  moments,  maidens,  hastily 
aroused  from  slumber,  grouped  around  her 
with  a  respect  which  would  certainly  not  have 
been  accorded  had  her  birth  and  creed  been 
known. 

They  gazed  with  surprise  at  her  extraordi- 
nary beauty  and  foreign  garb,  and  evidently 
considered  the  new  guest  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  scanty  society  of  the  castle.  Under 
any  other  circumstances,  the  strangeness  of  all 
she  saw,  and  the  frowning  gloom  of  the  cham- 
ber to  which  she  was  consigned,  would  have 
damped  the  spirits  of  one  whose  destiny  had 
so  suddenly  passed  from  the  deepest  quiet  in- 
to the  sternest  excitement.  But  any  change 
was  a  relief  to  the  roar  of  the  camp,  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  prince,  and  the  omnious  voice 
and  countenance  of  Torquemada;  and  Leila 
looked  around  her,  with  the  feeling  that  the 
queen's  promise  was  fulfilled,  and  that  she  was 
already  amidst  the  blessings  of  shelter  and  re- 
pose. It  was  long,  however,  before  sleep  re- 
visited her  eyelids,  and  when  she  woke  the 


noonday  sun  streamed  broadly  through  the 
lattice.  By  the  bedside  sate  a  matron  ad 
vanced  in  years,  but  of  a  mild  and  prepossess- 
ing countenance,  which  only  borrowed  a  yet 
more  attractive  charm  from  an  expression  of 
placid  and  habitual  melancholy.  She  was 
robed  in  black;  but  the  rich  pearls  that  were 
interwoven  in  the  sleeves  and  stomacher,  the 
jewelled  cross  that  was  appended  from  a  chain 
of  massive  gold,  and,  still  more,  a  certain  air 
of  dignity  and  command, — bespoke,  even  to 
the  inexperienced  eye  of  Leila,  the  evidence  of 
superior  station. 

"Thou  has  slept  late,  daughter,"  said  the 
lady,  with  a  benevolent  smile;  may  thy 
slumbers  have  refreshed  thee  !  Accept  my 
regrets  that  I  knew  not  till  this  morning  of 
thine  arrival,  or  I  should  have  been  the  first 
to  welcome  the  charge  of  my  royal  mistress." 

There  was  in  the  look,  much  more  than  in 
the  words  of  the  Donna  Inez  de  Quexada,  a 
soothing  and  tender  interest  that  was  as  balm 
to  the  heart  of  Leila;  in  truth,  she  had  been 
made  the  guest  of,  perhaps,  the  only  lady  in 
Spain,  of  pure  and  Christian  blood,  who  did 
not  despise  or  execrate  the  name  of  Leila's 
tribe.  Donna  Inez  had  herself  contracted  to 
a  Jew  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  had  sought 
to  return  to  the  whole  race.  Many  years  be- 
fore the  time  in  which  our  tale  is  cast,  her 
husband  and  herself  had  been  sojourning  at 
Naples,  then  closely  connected  with  the  politics 
of  Spain,  upon  an  important  state  mission. 
They  had  then  an  only  son,  a  youth  of  a  wild 
and  desultory  character,  whom  the  spirit  of 
adventure  allured  to  the  East. 

In  one  of  those  sultry  lands  the  young 
Quexada  was  saved  from  the  hands  of  robbers 
by  the  caravanserai  of  a  wealthy  traveller. 
With  this  stranger  he  contracted  that  intimacy 
which  wandering  and  romantic  men  often  con- 
ceive for  each  other,  without  any  other  sym- 
pathy than  that  of  the  same  pursuits.  Subse- 
quently, he  discovered  that  his  companion  was 
of  the  Jewish  faith;  and,  with  the  usual  prej- 
udice of  his  birth  and  time,  recoiled  from  the 
friendship  he  had  solicited,  and  shrank  from 
the  sense  of  the  obligation  he  had  incurred: 
he  quitted  his  companion.  Wearied,  at  length, 
with  travel,  he  was  journeying  homeward,  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  virulent  fever, 
mistaken  for  plague:  all  fled  from  the  conta- 
gion of  the  supposed  pestilence — he  was  left 
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to  die.  One  man  discovered  his  condition — 
watched,  tended,  and,  skilled  in  the  deeper 
secrets  of  the  healing  art,  restored  him  to  life 
and  health:  it  was  the  same  Jew  who  had  pre- 
served him  from  the  robbers. 

At  this  second  and  more  inestimable  obliga- 
tion, the  prejudices  of  the  Spaniard  vanished: 
he  formed  a  deep  and  grateful  attachment  for 
his  preserver;  they  lived  together  for  some 
time,  and  the  Israelite  finally  accompanied' the 
young  Quexada  to  Naples.  Inez  retained  a 
lively  sense  of  the  service  rendered  to  her  only 
son;  and  the  impression  had  been  increased, 
not  only  by  the  appearance  of  the  Israelite, 
which,  dignified  and  stately,  bore  no  likeness 
to  the  cringing  servility  of  his  brethren,  but 
also  by  the  singular  beauty  and  gentle  deport- 
ment of  his  then  newly-wed  bride,  whom  he 
had  wooed  and  won  in  that  holy  land,  sacred 
equally  to  the  faith  of  Christian  and  of  Jew. 
The  young  Quexada  did  not  long  survive  his 
return:  his  constitution  was  broken  by  long 
travel,  and  the  debility  that  followed  his  fierce 
disease.  On  his  death-bed  he  had  besought 
the  mother  whom  he  left  childless,  and  whose 
Catholic  prejudices  were  less  stubborn  than 
those  of  his  sire,  never  to  forget  the  services 
a  Jew  had  conferred  upon  him;  to  make  the 
sole  recompense  in  her  power — the  sole  re- 
compense the  Jew  himself  had  demanded — 
and  to  lose  no  occasion  to  soothe  or  mitigate 
the  miseries  to  which  the  bigotry  of  the  time 
often  exposed  the  oppressed  race  of  his  de- 
liverer. 

Donna  Inez  had  faithfully  kept  the  promise 
she  gave  to  the  last  scion  of  her  house;  and, 
through  the  power  and  reputation  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  own  connections,  and  still  more 
through  an  early  friendship  with  the  queen, 
she  had,  on  her  return  to  Spain,  been  enabled 
to  ward  off  many  a  persecution,  and  many  a 
charge  on  false  pretences,  to  which  the  wealth 
of  some  son  of  Israel  made  the  cause,  while 
his  faith  made  the  pretext.  Yet,  with  all  the 
natural  feelings  of  a  rigid  Catholic,  she  had 
earnestly  sought  to  render  the  favor  she  had 
thus  obtained  amongst  the  Jews  minister  to 
her  pious  zeal  for  their  more  than  temporal 
welfare.  She  had  edeavored,  by  gentle  means, 
to  make  the  conversions  which  force  was  im- 
potent to  effect;  and,  in  some  instances,  her 
success  had  been  signal.  The  good  senora 
had  thus  obtained  high  renown  for  sanctity; 


and  Isabel  thought  rightly,  that  she  could  not 
select  a  protectress  for  Leila,  who  would  more 
kindly  shelter  her  youth,  or  more  strenuously 
labor  for  her  salvation.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
dangerous  situation  for  the  adherence  of  the 
maiden  to  that  faith  which  it  had  cost  her 
fiery  father  so  many  sacrifices  to  preserve  and 
to  advance. 

It  was  by  little  and  little  that  Donna  Inez 
sought  rather  to  undermine  than  to  storm  the 
mental  fortress,  she  hoped  to  man  with  spirit- 
ual allies;  and,  in  her  frequent  conversations 
with  Leila,  she  was  at  once  perplexed  and  as- 
tonished by  the  simple  and  sublime  nature  of 
the  belief  upon  which  she  waged  war.  For 
whether  it  was  that,  in  his  desire  to  preserve 
Leila  as  much  as  possible  from  contact  even 
with  Jews  themselves,  whose  general  character 
(vitiated  by  the  oppression  which  engendered 
meanness,  and  the  extortion  which  fostered 
avarice)  Almamen  regarded  with  lofty  though 
concealed  repugnance;  or  whether  it  was,  that 
his  philosophy  did  not  interpret  the  Jewish 
formula  of  belief  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  herd, 
— the  religion  inculcated  in  the  breast  of  Leila 
was  different  from  that  which  Inez  had  ever 
before  encountered  amongst  proselytes.  It 
was  less  mundane  and  material — a  kind  of  pas- 
sionate rather  than  metaphysical  theism,  which 
invested  the  great  One,  indeed,  with  many 
human  sympathies  and  attributes,  but  still  left 
Him  the  august  and  awful  God  of  the  Gen- 
esis, the  Father  of  a  Universe,  though  the  in- 
dividual Protector  of  a  fallen  sect. 

Her  attention  had  been  less  directed  to 
whatever  appears,  to  a  superficial  gaze,  stern 
and  innexorable  in  the  character  of  the  Hebrew 
God,  and  which  the  religion  of  Christ  so  beau- 
tifully softened  and  so  majestically  refined, 
than  to  those  passages  in  which  His  love 
watched  over  a  chosen  people,  and  His  for- 
bearance bore  with  their  transgressions.  Her 
reason  had  been  worked  upon  to  its  belief  by 
that  mysterious  and  solemn  agency,  by  which 
— when  the  whole  world  beside  was  bowed  to 
the  worship  of  innumerable  deities,  and  the 
adoration  of  graven  images, — in  a  small  and 
secluded  portion  of  earth,  amongst  a  people 
far  less  civilized  and  philosophical  than  many 
by  which  they  were  surrounded,  had  been  alone 
preserved  a  pure  and  sublime  theism,  disdain- 
ing a  likeness  in  the  things  of  heaven  or  earth. 
Leila  knew  little  of  the  more  narrow  and  ex- 
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elusive  tenets  of  her  brethren:  a  Jewess  in 
name,  she  was  rather  a  deist  in  belief;  a  deist  | 
of  such  a  creed  as  Athenian  schools  might  1 
have  taught  to  the  imaginative  pupils  of  Plato, 
save  only  that  too  dark  a  shadow  had  been  : 
cast  over  the  hopes  of  another  world.  ' 

Without  the  absolute  denial  of  the  Sad- , 
ducee,  Almamen  had,  probably  much  of  the  j 
quiet  scepticism  which  belonged  to  many  sects  , 
of  the  early  Jews,  and  which  still  clings  round  \ 
the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  who  reject  the  doc-  j 
trine  of  Revelation  ;  and  while  he  had  not  | 
sousrht  to  eradicate  from  the  breast  of  his 
daughter  any  of  the  vague  desire  which  points  j 
to  a  Hereafter,  he  had  never,  at  least,  directed  : 
her  thoughts  or  aspirations  to  that  solemn ! 
future.    Nor  in  the  sacred  book  which  was  | 
given  to  her  survey,  and  which  so  rigidly  up- 
held the  unity  of  the  Sup^reme  Power,  w^as 
there  that  positive  and  unequivocal  assurance  ! 
of  life  beyond    the  grave,  where  all  things  j 
are  forgotten,"  that  might  supply  the  deficien- 
cies of  her  mortal  instructor.    Perhaps,  shar- 
ing those  notions  of  the  different  value  of  the 
sexes,  prevalent,  from  the  remotest  period,  in 
his   beloved  and  ancestral    East,  Almamen 
might  have  hopes  for  himself  which  did  not 
extend  to  his  child. 

And  thus  she  grew  up,  with  all  the  beauti- 
ful faculties  of  the  soul  cherished  and  un- 
folded, without  thought,  without  more  than 
dim  and  shadowy  conjectures,  of  the  Eternal 
Bourne  to  which  the  sorrowing  pilgrim  of  the 
earth  is  bound.  It  was  on  this  point  that  the 
quick  eye  of  Donna  Inez  discovered  her  faith 
was  vulnerable:  who  would  not,  if  belief  were 
voluntary,  believe  in  the  world  to  come  ? 
Leila's  curiosity  and  interest  were  aroused; 
she  willingly  listened  to  her  new  guide — she 
willingly  inclined  to  conclusions  pressed  upon 
her,  not  with  menace,  but  persuasion.  Free 
from  the  stubborn  associations,  the  sectarian 
prejudices,  and  unversed  in  the  peculiar  tradi- 
tions and  accounts  of  the  learned  of  her  race, 
she  found  nothing  to  shock  her  in  the  volume 
which  seemed  but  a  continuation  of  the  elder  1 
wTitings  of  her  faith.  The  sufferings  of  the 
Messiah,  his  sublime  purity,  his  meek  forgive- 
ness, spoke  to  her  woman's  heart;  his  doctrines 
elevated,  while  they  charmed,  her  reason:  and 
in  the  Heaven  that  a  divine  hand  opened  to  all, 
— the  humble  as  the  proud,  the  oppressed  as 
the  oppressor,  to  the  woman  as  to  the  lords  of 


the  earth, — she  found  a  haven  for  all  the 
doubts  she  had  known,  and  for  the  despair 
which  of  late  had  darkened  the  face  of  earth. 

Her  home  lost,  the  deep  and  beautiful  love 
of  her  youth  blighted, — that  was  a  creed  al- 
most irresistible  which  told  her  that  grief  was 
but  for  a  day,  that  happiness  was  eternal. 
Far,  too,  from  revolting  such  of  the  Hebrew 
pride  of  association  as  she  had  formed,  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  in  the  land  of  the  Israel- 
ites seemed  to  consummate  their  peculiar 
triumph  as  the  Elected  of  Jehovah.  And 
while  she  mourned  for  the  Jews  who  perse- 
cuted the  Saviour,  she  gloried  in  those  whose 
belief  had  carried  the  name  and  worship  of  the 
descendants  of  David  over  the  furthest  reg- 
ions of  the  world.  Often  she  perplexed  and 
startled  the  worthy  Inez,  by  exclaiming,  "  This, 
your  belief,  is  the  same  as  mine,  adding  only 
the  assurance  of  immortal  life — Christianity  is 
but  the  Revelation  of  Judaism." 

The  wise  and  gentle  instrument  of  Leila's 
conversion  did  not,  however,  give  vent  to 
those  more  Catholic  sentiments  which  might 
have  scared  away  the  wings  of  the  descending 
dove.  She  forebore  too  vehemently  to  point 
out  the  distinctions  of  the  several  creeds,  and 
rather  suffered  them  to  melt  insensibly  one 
into  the  other;  Leila  w^as  a  Christian,  while 
she  still  believed  herself  a  Jewess.  But  in  the 
fond  and  lovely  weakness  of  mortal  emotions, 
there  was  one  bitter  thought  that  often  and 
often  came  to  mar  the  peace  that  otherwise 
would  have  settled  on  her  soul.  That  father, 
the  sole  softener  of  whose  stern  heart  and 
mysterious  fate  she  was,  with  what  pangs  would 
he  receive  the  news  of  her  conversation  !  And 
Muza,  that  bright  and  hero-vision  of  her  youth 
— was  she  not  seeing  the  last  seal  of  separation 
upon  all  hope  of  union  with  the  idol  of  the 
Moors?  But,  alas  !  was  she  not  already  sep- 
arated from  him,  and  had  not  their  faiths  been 
from  the  first  at  variance  ?  From  these 
thoughts  she  started  with  sighs  and  tears;  and 
before  her  stood  the  crucifix  already  admitted 
into  her  chamber,  and — not,  perhaps,  too  wisely 
— banished  so  rigidly  from  the  oratories  of  the 
Huguenot.  For  the  representation  of  that 
divine  resignation,  that  mortal  agony,  that 
miraculous  sacrifice,  what  eloquence  it  hath 
for  our  sorrows  I  what  preaching  hath  the 
symbol  to  the  vanities  of  our  wishes,  to  the 
yearnings  of  our  discontent  ! 
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By  degrees,  as  her  new  faith  grew  confirmed, 
Leila  now  inclined  herself  earnestly  to  those 
pictures  of  the  sanctity  and  calm  of  the  con- 
ventual life  which  Inez  delighted  to  draw.  In 
the  reaction  of  her  thoughts,  and  her  despon- 
dency of  all  worldly  happiness,  there  seemed, 
to  the  young  maiden,  an  inexpressible  charm 
in  a  solitude  which  was  to  release  her  for  ever 
from  human  love,  and  render  her  entirely  up  to 
sacred  visions  and  imperishable  hopes.  And 
with  this  selfish,  there  mingled  a  more  generous 
and  sublime  sentiment.  The  prayers  of  a  con- 
vert might  be  heard  in  favor  of  those  yet  be- 
nighted; and  the  awful  curse  upon  her  outcast 
race  be  lightened  by  the  orisons  of  one  humble 
heart.  In  all  ages,  in  all  creeds,  a  strange  and 
mystic  impression  has  existed  of  the  efficacy 
of  self-sacrifice  in  working  the  redemption  even 
of  a  whole  people:  this  belief,  so  strong  in  the 
old  orient  and  classic  religions,  was  yet  more 
confirmed  by  Christianity — a  creed  founded 
upon  the  grandest  of  historic  sacrifices;  and 
the  lofty  doctrine  of  which,  rightly  understood, 
perpetuates  in  the  heart  of  every  believer  the 
duty  of  self-immolation,  as  well  as  faith  in 
the  power  of  prayer,  no  matter  how  great 
the  object,  how  mean  the  supplicator.  On 
these  thoughts  Leila  meditated,  till  thoughts 
acquired  the  intensity  of  passions,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Jewess  was  completed. 


CHAPTER  in. 


The  Hour  and  the  Man. 


It  was  on  the  third  morning  after  the  King 
of  Granada,  reconciled  to  his  people,  had  re- 
viewed his  gallant  army  in  the  Vivarrambla; 
and  Boabdil,  surrounded  by  his  chiefs  and 
nobles,  was  planning  a  deliberate  and  decisive 
battle,  by  assault  on  the  Christian  camp, — 
when  a  scout  suddenly  arrived,  breathless,  at 
the  gates  of  the  palace,  to  communicate  the 
unlooked-for  and  welcome  intelligence  that 
Ferdinand  had  in  the  night  broken  up  his 
camp,  and  marched  across  the  mountains  to- 


wards Cordova.  In  fact,  the  outbreak  of  for 
midable  conspiracies  had  suddenly  rendered 
the  appearance  of  Ferdinand  Txccessary  else- 
where; and,  his  intrigues  with  Almamen  frus- 
trated, he  despaired  of  a  very  speedy  conquest 
of  the  city.  The  Spanish  king  resolved, 
therefore,  after  completing  the  devastation  of 
the  Vega,  to  defer  the  formal  and  prolonged 
siege,  which  could  alone  place  Granada  within 
his  power,  until  his  attention  was  no  longer 
distracted  to  other  foes,  and  until,  it  must  be 
added,  he  had  replenished  an  exhausted 
treasury. 

He  had  formed,  with  Torquemada,  a  vast 
and  wide  scheme  of  persecution,  not  only 
against  Jews,  but  against  Christians  whose 
fathers  had  been  of  that  race,  and  who  were 
suspected  of  relapsing  into  Judaical  practices. 
The  two  schemers  of  this  grand  design  were 
actuated  by  different  motives;  the  one  wished 
to  exterminate  the  crime,  the  other,  to  sell 
forgiveness  for  it.  And  Torquemada  connived 
at  the  griping  avarice  of  the  king,  because  it 
served  to  give  to  himself,  and  to  the  infant 
Inquisition,  a  power  and  authority  which  the 
Dominican  foresaw  would  be  soon  greater  even 
than  those  of  royalty  itself,  and  which,  he 
imagined,  by  scourging  earth,  would  redound 
to  the  interest  of  Heaven. 

The  strange  disappearance  of  Almamen, 
which  was  distorted  and  exaggerated,  by  the 
credulity  of  the  Spaniards,  into  an  event  of 
the  most  terrific  character,  served  to  complete 
the  chain  of  evidence  against  the  wealthy 
Jews,  and  Jew-descended  Spaniards,  of  Anda- 
lusia; and  while,  in  imagination,  the  king  al- 
ready clutched  the  gold  of  their  redemption 
here,  the  Dominican  kindled  the  flame  that  was 
to  light  them  to  punishment  hereafter. 

Boabdil  and  his  chiefs  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Spanish  retreat  with  a  doubt 
which  soon  yielded  ta  the  most  triumphant 
delight.  Boabdil  at  once  resumed  all  the 
energy  for  which,  though  but  by  fits  and 
starts,  his  earlier  youth  had  been  remarkable. 

"Alia  Achbar  !  God  is  great!"  cried  he; 
we  will  not  remain  here  till  it  suit  the  foe  to 
confine  the  eagle  again  to  his  eyrie.  They 
have  left  us — we  will  burst  on  them.  Sum- 
mon our  alfaquis,  we  will  proclaim  a  holy 
war  ?  The  sovereign  of  the  last  possessions 
of  the  Moors  is  in  the  field.  Not  a  town  that 
contains  a  Moslem  but  shall  receive  our  sum- 
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mons,  and  we  will  gather  round  our  standard 
all  the  children  of  our  faith  !  " 

"  May  the  king  live  for  ever  !  "  cried  the 
council,  with  one  voice. 

Lose  not  a  moment,"  resumed  Boabdil — 
on  to  the  Vivarrambla,  marshal  the  troops — 
Muza  heads  the  cavalry,  myself   our  foot. 
Ere  the  sun's  shadow  reach  yonder  forest,  our 
army  shall  be  on  its  march." 

The  warriors,  hastily  and  in  joy,  left  the 
palace;  and  when  he  was  alone,  Boabdil  again 
relapsed  into  his  wonted  irresolution.  After 
striding  to  and  fro  for  some  minutes  in  anxious 
thought,  he  abruptly  quitted  the  hall  of  coun- 
cil, and  passed  into  the  more  private  chambers 
of  the  palace,  till  he  came  to  a  door  strongly 
guarded  by  plates  of  iron.  It  yielded  easily, 
however,  to  a  small  key  which  he  carried  in  his 
girdle;  and  Boabdil  stood  in  a  small  circular 
room,  apparently  without  other  door  or  outlet; 
but,  after  looking  cautiously  round,  the  king 
touched  a  secret  spring  in  the  v/all,  which,  giv- 
ing way,  discovered  a  niche,  in  which  stood  a 
small  lamp,  burning  with  the  purest  naphtha, 
and  a  scroll  of  yellow  parchment  covered  with 
strange  letters  and  hieroglyphics. 

He  thrust  the  scroll  in  his  bosom,  took  the 
lamp  in  his  hand,  and  pressing  another  spring 
within  the  niche,  the  wall  receded,  and  showed 
a  narrow  and  winding  staircase.  The  king  re- 
closed  the  entrance,  and  descended:  the  stairs 
led,  at  last,  into  damp  and  rough  passages  ; 
and  the  m'urmur  of  waters,  that  reached  his 
ear  through  the  thick  walls,  indicated  the  sub- 
terranean nature  of  the  soil  through  which 
they  were  hewn.  The  lamp  burned  clear  and 
steady  through  the  darkness  of  the  place;  and 
Boabdil  proceeded  with  such  impatient  rapidity, 
that  the  distance  (in  reality,  considerable) 
which  he  traversed,  before  he  arrived  at  his 
destined  bourne,  was  quickly  measured.  He 
came  at  last  into  a  wide  cavern,  guarded  by 
doors  concealed  and  secret  as  those  which  had 
screened  the  entrance  from  the  upper  air.  He 
was  in  one  of  the  many  vaults  which  made  the 
mighty  cemetery  of  the  monarchs  of  Granada; 
and  before  him  stood  the  robed  and  crowned 
skeleton,  and  before  him  glowed  the  magic 
dial-plate,  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  his  inter- 
view with  Muza. 

"  Oh,  dread  and  awful  image  !  "  cried  the 
king,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before 
the  skeleton, — shadow  of  what  was  once  a 


king,  wise  in  council,  and  terrible  in  war,  if  in 
those  hollow  bones  yet  lurks  the  impalpable 
and  unseen  spirit,  hear  thy  repentant  son. 
Forgive,  while  it  is  yet  time,  the  rebellion  of 
his  fiery  youth,  and  suffer  thy  daring  soui  to 
animate  the  doubt  and  weakness  of  his  own. 
I  go  forth  to  battle,  waiting  not  the  signal  thou 
didst  ordain.  Let  not  the  penance  for  a  rash- 
ness, to  which  fate  urges  me  on,  attach  to  my 
country,  but  to  me.  And  if  I  perish  in  the  field, 
may  my  evil  destinies  be  buried  with  me,  and 
a  worthier  monarch  redeem  my  errors,  and 
preserve  Granada  !  " 

As  the  king  raised  his  looks,  the  unrelaxed 
grin  of  the  grim  dead,  made  yet  more  hide- 
ous by  the  mockery  of  the  diadem  and  the 
royal  robe,  froze  back  to  ice  the  passion 
and  sorrow  at  his  heart.  He  shuddered, 
and  rose  with  a  deep  sigh;  when,  as  his  eyes 
mechanically  followed  the  lifted  arm  of  the 
skeleton,  he  beheld,  with  mingled  delight  and 
awe,  the  hitherto  motionless  finger  of  the  dial- 
plate  pass  slowly  on,  and  rest  at  the  word  so 
long  and  so  impatiently  desired.  "Arm  !  "  cried 
the  king,  "  do  I  read  aright  ? — are  my  prayers 
heard?"  A  low  and  deep  sound,  like  that  of 
subterranean  thunder,  boomed  through  the 
chamber  ;  and  in  the  same  instant,  the  wall 
opened,  and  the  king  beheld  the  long-expected 
figure  of  Almamen,  the  magician.  But  no 
longer  was  that  stately  form  clad  in  the  loose 
and  peaceful  garb  of  the  Eastern  santon. 
Complete  armor  cased  his  broad  breast  and 
sinewy  limbs;  his  head  alone  was  bare,  and 
his  prominent  and  impressive  features  were 
lighted,  not  with  mystical  enthusiasm,  but 
with  warlike  energy.  In  his  right  hand,  he 
carried  a  drawn  sword — his  left  supported  the 
staff  of  a  snow-white  and  dazzling  banner. 

So  sudden  was  the  apparition,  and  so  excited 
the  mind  of  the  king,  that  the  sight  of  a  super- 
natural being  could  scarcely  have  impressed 
him  with  more  amaze  and  awe. 

King  of  Granada,"  said  Almamen,  "  the 
hour  hath  come  at  last:  go  forth  and  conquer  ! 
With  the  Christian  monarch,  there  is  no  hope 
of  peace  or  compact.  At  thy  request  I  sought 
him,  but  my  spells  alone  preserved  the  life  of 
thy  herald.  Rejoice  !  for  thine  evil  destinies 
have  rolled  away  from  thy  spirit,  like  a  cloud 
from  the  glory  of  the  sun.  The  genii  of  the 
East  have  woven  this  banner  from  the  rays  of 
benignant  stars.    It  shall  beam  before  thee  in 
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the  front  of  battle — it  shall  rise  over  the  rivers 
of  Christian  blood.  As  the  moon  sways  the 
bosom  of  the  tides,  it  shall  sway  and  direct 
the  surges  and  the  course  of  war  I  " 

"  Man  of  Mystery  !  thou  hast  given  me  a 
new  life." 


"  And,  fighting  by  thy  side,"  resumed  Alma- 
men,  "  I  will  assist  to  carve  out  for  thee,  from 
the  ruins  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  the  grandeur 
of  a  new  throne.  Arm,  monarch  of  Granada  ! 
— arm  !  I  hear  the  neigh  of  thy  charger,  in  the 
midst  of  the  mailed  thousands  !    Arm  !  " 
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BOOK  FOURTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Leila  in  the  Castle. — The  Siege. 

THE*calmer  contemplations,  and  more  holy 
anxieties  of  Leila,  were,  at  length,  broken  in 
upon  by  intelligence,  the  fearful  interest  of 
which  absorbed  the  whole  mind  and  care  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  castle.  Boabdil  el 
Chico  had  taken  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army.  Rapidly  scouring  the  coun- 
try, he  had  descended,  one  after  one,  upon  the 
principal  fortresses,  which  Ferdinand  had  left, 
strongly  garrisoned,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. His  success  was  as  immediate  as  it 
was  signal;  the  terror  of  his  arms  began,  once 
more,  to  spread  far  and  wide;  every  day 
swelled  his  ranks  with  new  recruits;  from  the 
snow-clad  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  poured 
down,  in  wild  hordes,  the  fierce  mountain  race, 
who,  accustomed  to  eternal  winter,  made  a 
strange  contrast,  in  their  rugged  appearance 
and  shaggy  clothing,  to  the  glittering  and  civ- 
ilized soldiery  of  Granada. 

Moorish  towns,  which  had  submitted  to 
Ferdinand,  broke  from  their  allegiance,  and 
sent  their  ardent  youth  and  experienced 
veterans  to  the  standard  of  the  Keys  and 
Crescent.  To  add  to  the  sudden  panic  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  went  forth  that  a  formidable 
magician,  who  seemed  inspired  rather  with  the 
fury  of  a  demon  than  the  valor  of  a  man,  had 
made  an  abrupt  appearance  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Moslems.  Wherever  the  Moors  shrunk 
back  from  wall  or  tower,  down  which  poured 
the  boiling  pitch,  or  rolled  the  deadly  artillery 
of  the  beseiged,  this  sorcerer — rushing  into 
the  midst  of  the  flagging  force,  and  waving, 
with  wild  gestures,  a  white  banner,  supposed, 
by  both  Moor  and  Christian,  to  be  the  work 
of  magic  and  preternatural  spells — dared  every 
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danger,  and  escaped  every  weapon:  with  voice, 
with  prayer,  with  example,  he  fired  the  Moors 
to  an  enthusiasm  that  revived  the  first  days  of 
Mahometan  conquest;  and  tower  after  tower, 
along  the  mighty  range  of  the  mountain  chain 
of  fortresses,  was  polluted  by  the  wave  and 
glitter  of  the  ever  victorious  banner.  The 
veteran,  Mendo  de  Quexada,  who,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  held  the 
castle  of  Alhendin,  was,  however,  undaunted 
by  the  unprecedented  successes  of  Boabdil. 
Aware  of  the  approaching  storm,  he  spent 
the  days  of  peace  yet  accorded  to  him  in  mak- 
ing every  preparation  for  the  siege  that  he 
foresaw:  messengers  were  dispatched  to  Ferdi- 
nand; new  outworks  were  added  to  the  castle; 
ample  store  of  provisions  laid  in;  and  no  pre- 
caution omitted  that  could  still  preserve  to 
the  Spaniards  a  fortress,  that,  from  its  vicinity 
to  Granada,  its  command  of  the  Vega  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Alpuxarras,  was  the  bitterest 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Moorish  power. 

It  was  early,  one  morning,  that  Leila  stood 
by  the  lattice  of  her  lofty  chamber,  gazing, 
with  many  and  mingled  emotions,  on  the  dis- 
tant domes  of  Granada,  as  they  slept  in  the 
silent  sunshine.  Her  heart,  for  the  moment, 
was  busy  with  the  thoughts  of  home,  and  the 
chances  and  peril  of  the  time  were  forgotten. 

The  sound  of  martial  music,  afar  off,  broke 
upon  her  reveries;  she  started,  and  listened 
breathlessly;  it  became  more  distinct  and 
clear.  The  clash  of  the  zell,  the  boom  of  the 
African  drum,  and  the  wild  and  barbarous 
blast  of  the  Moorish  clarion,  were  now  each 
distingugishable  from  the  other;  and,  at 
length,  as  she  gazed  and  listened,  winding 
along  the  steeps  of  the  mountain  were  seen  the 
I  gleaming  spears  and  pennants  of  the  Moslem 
j  vanguard.  Another  moment,  and  the  whole 
'  castle  was  astir. 
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Mendo  de  Quexada,  hastily  arming,  re- 
paired, himself,  to  the  battlements;  and,  from 
her  lattice,  Leila  beheld  him,  from  time  to 
time,  stationing  to  the  best  advantage  his 
scanty  troops.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was 
joined  by  Danna  Inez  and  the  women  of  the 
castle,  who  fearfully  clustered  round  their  mis- 
tress, —  not  the  less  disposed,  however,  to 
gratify  the  passion  of  the  sex,  by  a  glimpse 
through  the  lattice  at  the  gorgeous  array  of 
the  Moorish  army. 

The  casements  of  Leila's  chamber  were 
peculiarly  adapted  to  command  a  safe  nor  in- 
sufficient view  of  the  progress  of  the  enemy  ! 
and,  with  a  beating  heart  and  flushing  cheek, 
the  Jewish  maiden,  deaf  to  the  voices  around 
her,  imagined  she  could  already  descry,  amidst 
the  horsemen,  the  lion  port  and  snowy  gar- 
ments of  Muza  Ben  Abil  Gazan. 

What  a  situation  was  hers  !  Already  a 
Christian,  could  she  hope  for  the  success  of  the 
infidel  ?  ever  a  woman,  could  she  hope  for  the 
defeat  of  her  lover  ?  But  the  time  for  medi- 
tation on  her  destiny  was  but  brief;  the  de- 
tachment of  the  Moorish  cavalry  was  now  just 
without  the  walls  of  the  little  town  that  girded 
the  castle,  and  the  loud  clarion  of  the  heralds 
summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender. 

"  Not  while  one  stone  stands  upon  another  !  " 
was  the  short  answer  of  Quexada;  and,  in  ten 
minutes  afterwards,  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
artillery  broke  from  wall  and  tower  over  the 
vales  below. 

It  was  then  that  the  woman,  from  Leila's 
lattice,  beheld,  slowly  marshalling  themselves 
in  order,  the  whole  power  and  pageantry  of  the 
besieging  army.  Thick — serried — line  after 
line,  column  upon  column — they  spread  below 
the  frowning  steep.  The  sunbeams  lighted  up 
that  goodly  array,  as  it  swayed,  and  murmured, 
and  advanced,  like  the  billows  of  a  glittering 
sea.  The  royal  standard  was  soon  descried 
waving  before  the  pavilion  of  Boabdil;  and 
the  king  himself,  mounted  on  his  cream- 
colored  charger,  which  was  covered  with  trap- 
pings of  cloth-of-gold,  was  recognized  amongst 
the  infantry,  whose  task  it  was  to  lead  the 
assault. 

"  Pray  with  us,  my  daughter  !  "  cried  Inez, 
falling  on  her  knees. — Alas  !  what  could  Lelia 
pray  for  ? 

Four  days  and  four  nights  passed  away  in 
that  memorable  siege;  for  the  moon,  then  at 


her  full,  allowed  no  respite,  even  in  night  it- 
self. Their  numbers,  and  their  vicinity  to 
Granada,  gave  the  besiegers  the  advantage  of 
constant  relays,  and  troop  succeeded  to  troop; 
so  that  the  weary  had  ever  successors  in  the 
vigor  of  new  assailants. 

On  the  fifth  day,  all  of  the  fortress,  save  the 
keep  (an  immense  tower),  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Moslems;  and  in  this  last  hold,  the  worn- 
out  and  scanty  remnant  of  the  garrison  mus- 
tered, in  the  last  hope  of  a  brave  despair. 

Quexada  appeared,  covered  with  gore  and 
dust — his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  cheek  haggard 
and  hollow,  his  locks  blanched  with  sudden 
age — in  the  hall  of  the  tower,  where  the  women, 
half  dead  with  terror,  were  assembled. 

''Food!"  cried  he — ''food  and  wine! — it 
may  be  our  last  banquet." 

His  wife  threw  her  arms  round  him.  "  Not 
yet,"  he  cried,  "not  yet;  we  will  have  one  em- 
brace before  we  part. 

"Is  there,  then,  no  hope  ?  "  said  Inez,  with 
a  pale  cheek,  yet  steady  eye. 

"  None;  unless  to-morrow's  dawn  gild  the 
spears  of  Ferdinand's  army  upon  yonder  hills. 
Till  morn  we  may  hold  out."  As  he  spoke, 
he  hastily  devoured  some  morsels  of  food, 
drained  a  huge  goblet  of  wine,  and  abruptly 
quitted  the  chamber. 

At  that  moment,  the  women  distinctly  heard 
the  loud  shouts  of  the  Moors;  and  Leila,  ap- 
proaching the  grated  casement,  could  perceive 
the  approach  of  what  seemed  to  her  like  mov- 
ing walls. 

Covered  by  ingenious  constructions  of  wood 
and  thick  hides,  the  besiegers  advanced  to  the 
foot  of  tower  in  comparative  shelter  from  the 
burning  streams  which  still  poured,  fast  and 
seething,  from  the  battlements;  while,  in  the 
rear,  came  showers  of  darts  and  cross-bolts 
from  the  more  distant  Moors,  protecting  the 
work  of  the  engineer,  and  piercing  through 
almost  every  loophole  and  crevice  in  the  for- 
tress. Meanwhile,  the  stalwart  governor  beheld, 
with  dismay  and  despair,  the  preparations  of 
the  engineers,  whom  the  wooden  screen-works 
protected  from  every  weapon. 

"  By  the  holy  Sepulchre  !  "  cried  he,  gnash- 
ing his  teeth,  "  they  are  mining  the  tower,  and 
we  shall  be  buried  in  its  ruins  !  Look  out, 
Gonsalvo  !  see  you  not  a  gleam  of  spears, 
yonder,  over  the  mountain  ?  Mine  eyes  are 
dim  with  v;atching." 
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"  Alas  !  brave  Mendo,  it  is  only  the  sloping 
sun  upon  the  snows — but  there  is  hope  yet." 

The  soldier's  words  terminated  in  a  shrill 
and  sudden  cry  of  agony;  and  he  fell  dead  by 
the  side  of  Quexada,  the  brain  crushed  by  a 
bolt  from  a  Moorish  arquebuss. 

My  best  warrior  !  "  said  Quexada;  peace 
be  with  him  !  Ho,  there  !  see  you  yon  des- 
perate infidel  urging  on  the  miners  ?  By  the 
heavens  above  it  is  he  of  the  white  banner  ! — 
it  is  the  sorcerer  !  Fire  on  him  !  he  is  without 
the  shelter  of  the  wood-works." 

Twenty  shafts,  from  the  wearied  and  nerve- 
less arms,  fell  innocuous  round  the  form  of 
Almamen:  and  as,  waving  aloft  his  ominous 
banner,  he  disappeared  again  behind  the  screen- 
works,  the  Spaniards  almost  fancied  they  could 
hear  his  exulting  and  demon  laugh. 

The  sixth  day  came,  and  the  work  of  the 
enemy  was  completed.  The  tower  was  entirely 
undermined — the  foundations  rested  only  upon 
wooden  props,  which,  with  a  humanity  that 
was  characteristic  of  Boabdil,  had  been  placed 
there  in  order  that  the  besieged  might  escape 
ere  the  final  crash  of  their  last  hold. 

It  was  now  noon;  the  whole  Moorish  force, 
quitting  the  plain,  occupied  the  steep  that 
spread  below  the  tower,  in  multitudinous  array 
and  breathless  expectation.  The  miners  stood 
aloof — the  Spaniards  lay  prostrate  and  ex- 
hausted upon  the  battlements,  like  mariners, 
who,  after  every  effort  against  the  storm, 
await,  resigned,  and  almost  indifferent,  the 
sweep  of  the  fatal  surge. 

Suddenly  the  lines  of  the  Moors  gave 
way,  and  Boabdil  himself,  with  Muza  at  his 
right  hand,  and  Almamen  on  his  left,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  foot  of  the  tower.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Ethiopian  guards,  each  bearing  a 
torch,  marched  slowly  in  the  rear;  and  from 
the  midst  of  them  paced  the  royal  herald,  and 
sounded  the  last  warning.  The  hush  of  the 
immense  armament — the  glare  of  the  torches, 
lighting  the  ebon  faces  and  giant  forms  of 
their  bearers — the  majestic  appearance  of  the 
king  himself — the  heroic  aspect  of  Muza — 
the  bare  head  and  glittering  banner  of  Alma- 
men— all  combined  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  to  invest  the  spectacle  with  something 
singularly  awful,  and,  perhaps,  sublime. 

Quexada  turned  his  eyes,  mutely,  round  the 
ghastly  faces  of  his  warriors,  and  still  made 
not  the  signal.    His  lips  muttered — his  eyes 


glared:  when,  suddenly,  he  .heard  below  the 
wail  of  women;  and  the  thought  of  Inez,  the 
bride  of  his  youth,  the  partner  of  his  age, 
came  upon  him;  and,  with  a  trembling  hand, 
he  lowered  the  yet  unquailing  standard  of 
Spain.  Then,  the  silence  below  broke  into  a 
mighty  shout,  which  shook  the  grim  tower  to 
its  unsteady  and  temporary  base. 

"  Arise,  my  friends,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter 
sigh;  "we  have  fought  like  men — and  our 
country  will  not  blush  for  us." 

He  descended  the  winding  stairs — his  sol- 
diers followed  him  with  faltering  steps:  the 
gates  of  the  keep  unfolded,  and  these  gallant 
Christians  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
Moor. 

Do  with  us  as  you  will,"  said  Quexada,  as 
he  laid  the  keys  at  the  hoofs  of  Boabdil's 
barb;  ''but  there  are  women  in  the  garrison, 
who  " 

''Are  sacred,"  interrupted  the  king.  "At 
once  we  accord  their  liberty,  and  free  trans- 
port whithersoever  ye  would  desire.  Speak, 
then  !  To  what  place  of  safety  shall  they  be 
conducted  ?  " 

"  Generous  king ! "  replied  the  veteran 
Quexada,  brushing  away  his  tears  with  the 
back  of  his  hand;  "you  take  the  sting  from 
our  shame.  We  accept  your  offer,  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  is  made.  Across  the 
mountains,  on  the  verge  of  the  plain  of  Olfa- 
dez,  I  possess  a  small  castle,  ungarrisoned 
and  unfortified.  Thence,  should  the  war  take 
that  direction,  the  women  can  readily  obtain 
safe  conduct  to  the  queen,  at  Cordova." 

"  Be  it  so,"  returned  Boabdil.  Then,  with 
oriental  delicacy,  selecting  the  eldest  of  the 
officers  round  him,  he  gave  him  instructions  to 
enter  the  castle,  and,  wnth  a  strong  guard,  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  women,  according  to 
the  directions  of  Quexada.  To  another  of  his 
officers  he  confided  the  Spanish  prisoners,  and 
gave  the  signal  to  his  army  to  withdraw  from 
the  spot,  leaving  only  a  small  body  to  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  the  fortress. 

Accompanied  by  Almamen  and  his  principal 
officers,  Boabdil  now  hastened  towards  Gra- 
nada; and  while,  with  slower  progress,  Quexada 
and  his  companions,  under  a  strong  escort, 
took  their  way  across  the  Vega,  a  sudden  turn 
in  their  course  brought  abruptly  before  them 
the  tower  they  had  so  valiantly  defended. 
There  it  still  stood,  proud  and  >tera  amidst 
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the  blackened  and  broken  wrecks  around  it, 
shooting  aloft,  dark  and  grim,  against  the 
sky.  Another  moment,  and  a  mighty  crash 
sounded  on  their  ears,  while  the  tower  fell  to 
the  earth,  amidst  volumes  of  wreathing  smoke 
and  showers  of  dust,  which  were  borne,  by  the 
concussion,  to  the  spot  on  which  they  took 
their  last  gaze  of  the  proudest  fortress  on 
which  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  beheld,  from 
their  own  walls,  the  standard  of  Arragon  and 
Castile. 

At  the  same  time,  Leila,— thus  brought  so 
strangely  within  the  very  reach  of  her  father 
and  her  lover,  and  yet,  by  a  mysterious  fate, 
still  divided  from  both, — with  Donna  Inez,  and 
the  rest  of  the  females  of  the  garrison,  pursued 
her  melancholy  path  along  the  ridges  of  the 
mountains. 


CHAPTER  11- 

Almamen's  Proposed  Enterprise. — The  Three  Israel- 
ites.— Circumstance  Impresses  each  Character  with  a 
Varying  Die. 

BoABDiL  followed  up  his  late  success  with  a 
series  of  brilliant  assaults  on  the  neighboring 
fortresses.  Granada,  like  a  strong  man  bowed 
to  the  ground,  wrenched,  one  after  one,  the 
bands  that  had  crippled  her  liberty  and  strength; 
and,  at  length,  after  regaining  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  surrounding  territory,  the  king 
resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the  sea-port  of  Salo- 
brena.  Could  he  obtain  this  town,  Boabdil, 
by  establishing  communication  between  the 
sea  and  Granada,  would  both  be  enabled  to 
avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  African 
allies,  and  also  prevent  the  Spaniards  from 
cutting  off  supplies  to  the  city,  should  they 
again  besiege  it.  Thither,  then,  accompanied 
by  Muza,  the  Moorish  king  bore  his  victorious 
standard. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  Almamen 
sought  the  king's  presence.  A  great  change 
had  come  over  the  santon  since  the  departure 
of  Ferdinand:  his  wonted  stateliness  of  m.ien 
was  gone;  his  eyes  were  sunk  and  hollow;  his 
manner,  disturbed  and  absent.  In  fact,  his 
love  for  his  daughter  made  the  sole  softness  of 
his  character;  and  that  daughter  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  who  had  sentenced  the  fa- 
ther to  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  !  To 
what  dangers  might  she  not  be  subjected,  by 


the  intolerant  zeal  of  conversion  !  and  could 
that  frame,  and  gentle  heart,  brave  the  terrific 
engines  that  might  be  brought  against  her 
fears  ?  "  Better,"  thought  he,  that  she  should 
perish,  even  by  the  torture,  than  adopt  that 
hated  faith."  He  gnashed  his  teeth  in  agony 
at  either  alternative.  His  dreams,  his  objects, 
his  revenge,  his  ambition — all  forsook  him: 
one  single  hope,  one  thought,  completely  mas- 
tered his  stormy  passions  and  fitful  intellect. 

In  this  mood  the  pretended  santon  met 
Boabdil.  He  represented  to  the  king,  over 
whom  his  influence  had  prodigiously  increased 
since  the  late  victories  of  the  Moors,  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  the  armies  of  Ferdinand 
at  a  distance.  He  proposed,  in  furtherance  of 
this  policy,  to  venture  himself  in  Cordova;  to 
endeavor  secretly  to  stir  up  those  Moors  in  that, 
their  ancient,  kingdom,  who  had  succumbed  to 
the  Spanish  yoke,  and  whose  hopes  might  nat- 
urally be  inflamed  by  the  recent  successes  of 
Boabdil;  and,  at  least,  to  foment  such  disturb- 
ances as  might  afford  the  king  suflicient  time 
to  complete  his  designs,  and  recruit  his  force 
by  aid  of  the  powers  with  which  he  was  in 
league. 

The  representations  of  Almamen  at  length 
conquerred  Boabdil's  reluctance  to  part  with 
his  sacred  guide;  and  it  was  finally  arranged 
that  the  Israelite  should  at  once  depart  from 
the  city. 

As  Almamen  pursued  homeward  his  solitary 
way,  he  found  himself  suddenly  accosted  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  He  turned  hastily,  and 
saw  before  him  an  old  man  in  the  Jewish 
gown:  he  recognized  Elias,  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  eminent  of  the  race  of  Israel. 

"  Pardon  me,  wise  countryman  !  "  said  the 
Jew,  bowing  to  the  earth,  but  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  claiming  kindred  with  one, 
through  whom  the  horn  of  Israel  may  be  so 
triumphantly  exalted." 

Hush,  man  !  "  said  Almamen,  quickly,  and 
looking  sharply  round;  "I  thy  countryman! 
Art  thou  not,  as  thy  speech  betokens,  an 
Israelite  ? " 

Yea,"  returned  the  Jew,  and  of  the  same 
tribe  as  thy  honored  father — peace  be  with  his 
ashes  !  I  remembered  thee  at  once,  boy 
though  thou  wert  when  thy  steps  shook  off  the 
dust  against  Granada,  I  remembered  thee,  I 
say,  at  once,  on  thy  return;  but  I  have  kept 
thy  secret,  trusting  that,  through  thy  soul  and 
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genius,  thy  fallen  brethren  might  put  off 
sackcloth,  and  feast  upon  the  housetops." 

Almamen  looked  hard  at  the  keen,  sharp, 
Arab  features  of  the  Jew;  and,  at  length,  he 
answered,  "  And  how  can  Israel  be  restored  ? 
wilt  thou  fight  for  her  ?  " 

"  I  am  too  old,  son  of  Issachar,  to  bear  arms; 
but  our  tribes  are  many,  and  our  youth  strong. 
Amid  these  disturbances  between  dog  and 
dog  " 

The  lion  may  get  his  own,"  interrupted 
Almamen,  impetuously, — "let  us  hope  it. 
Hast  thou  heard  of  the  new  persecutions 
against  us,  that  the  false  Nazarene  king  has 
already  commenced  in  Cordova — persecutions 
that  make  the  heart  sick  and  the  blood  cold  ? " 

Alas  !  "  replied  Elias,  "  such  woes,  indeed, 
have  not  failed  to  reach  mine  ear;  and  I  have 
kindred,  near  and  beloved  kindred,  wealthy 
and  honored  men,  scattered  throughout  that 
land." 

"  Were  it  not  better  that  they  should  die  on 
the  field  than  by  the  rack  ?  "  exclaimed  Alma- 
men, fiercely.  God  of  my  fathers  !  if  there 
be  yet  a  spark  of  manhood  left  amongst  thy 
people,  let  thy  servant  fan  it  to  a  flame,  that 
shall  burn  as  the  fire  burns  the  stubble,  so 
that  the  earth  may  bare  before  the  blaze  !  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Elias,  dismayed  rather  than  ex- 
cited by  the  vehemence  of  his  comrade, — "  be 
not  rash,  son  of  Issachar,  be  not  rash;  per- 
adventure  thou  wilt  but  exasperate  the  wrath 
of  the  rulers,  and  our  substance  thereby  will 
be  utterly  consumed." 

Almamen  drew  back,  placed  his  hand  quietly 
on  the  Jew's  shoulder,  looked  him  hard  in  the 
face,  and,  gently  laughing,  turned  away. 

Elias  did  not  attempt  to  arrest  his  steps. 
Impracticable,"  he  muttered;  "  impracticable 
and  dangerous  !  I  always  thought  so.  He 
may  do  us  harm:  were  he  not  so  strong  and 
fierce,  I  would  put  my  knife  under  his  left  rib. 
Verily,  gold  is  a  great  thing;  and — out  on  me  ! 
the  knaves  at  home  will  be  wasting  the  oil, 
now  they  know  old  Elias  is  abroad."  Thereat 
the  Jew  drew  his  cloak  round  him,  and  quick- 
ened his  pace. 

Almamen,  in  the  meanwhile,  sought,  through 
dark  and  subterranean  passages,  known  only 
to  himself,  his  accustomed  home.  He  passed 
much  of  the  night  alone;  but,  ere  the  morning 
star  announced  to  the  mountain  tops  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sun,  he  stood,  prepared  for  his 


journey,  in  his  secret  vault,  by  the  door  of  the 

subterranean  passages,  with  old  Ximen  beside 
him. 

I  go,  Ximen,"  said  Almamen,  "  upon  a 
doubtful  quest:  whether  I  discover  my  daugh- 
ter, and  succeed  in  bearing  her  in  safety  from 
their  contaminating  grasp,  or  whether  I  fall 
into  their  snares  and  perish,  there  is  an  equal 
chance  that  I  may  return  no  more  to  Granada. 
Should  this  be  so,  you  will  be  heir  to  such 
wealth  as  I  leave  in  these  places;  I  know  that 
your  age  will  be  consoled  for  the  lack  of 
children,  when  your  eyes  look  upon  the  laugh 
of  gold." 

Ximen  bowed  low,  and  mumbled  out  some 
inaudible  protestations  and  thanks.  Almamen 
sighed  heavily  as  he  looked  round  the  room. 

I  have  evil  omens  in  my  soul,  and  evil  proph- 
ecies in  my  books,"  said  he,  mournfully. 
''But  the  worst  is  here,"  he  added,  putting  his 
finger  significantly  to  his  temples;  "the  string 
is  stretched — one  more  blow  would  snap  it." 

As  he  thus  said,  he  opened  the  door,  and 
vanished  through  the  labyrinth  of  galleries, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  at  all  times  to  reach 
unobserved  either  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra, 
or  the  garden  without  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Ximen  remained  behind  a  few  moments,  in 
deep  thought.  "  All  mine  if  he  dies  !  "  said 
he:  "  all  mine  if  he  does  not  return  !  All 


i  mine,  all  mine  !  and  I  have  not  a  child  nor  a 
!  kinsman  in  the  world  to  clutch  it  away  from 
me  !  "    With  that  he  locked  the  vault,  and  re- 
turned to  the  upper  air. 


CHAPTER  III. 
The  Fugitive  and  the  Meeting. 

In  their  different  directions  the  rival  kings 
were  equally  successful.  Salobrena,  but 
lately  conquered  by  the  Christians,  was  thrown 
into  a  commotion  by  the  first  glimpse  of  Boab- 
dil's  banners;  the  populace  rose,  beat  back 
their  Christian  guards,  and  opened  the  gates 
to  the  last  of  their  race  of  kings.  The  gar- 
rison alone,  to  which  the  Spaniards  retreated, 
resisted  Boabdil's  arms;  and,  defended  by 
impregnable  walls,  promised  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  siege. 
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Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  had  no  sooner  entered 
Cordova,  than  his  extensive  scheme  of  confis- 
cation and  holy  persecution  commenced.  Not 
only  did  more  than  five  hundred  Jews  perish 
in  the  dark  and  secret  gripe  of  the  grand  in- 
quisitor, but  several  hundred  of  the  wealthiest 
Christian  families,  in  whose  blood  was  detected 
the  hereditary  Jewish  taint,  were  thrown  into 
prison;  and  such  as  were  most  fortunate  pur- 
chased life  by  the  sacrifice  of  half  their  treas- 
ures. At  this  time,  however,  there  suddenly 
broke  forth  a  formidable  insurrection  amongst 
these  miserable  subjects — the  Messenians  of 
the  Iberian  Sparta.  The  Jews  were  so  far 
aroused  from  their  long  debasement  by  omni- 
potent despair,  that  a  single  spark,  falling  on 
the  ashes  of  their  ancient  spirit,  rekindled  the 
flame  of  the  descendants  of  the  fierce  warriors 
of  Palestine.  They  were  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted by  the  suspected  Christians,  who  had 
been  involved  in  the  same  persecution;  and 
the  whole  were  headed  by  a  man  who  appeared 
suddenly  amongst  them,  and  whose  fiery  elo- 
quence and  martial  spirit  produced,  at  such  a 
season,  the  most  fervent  enthusiasm. 

Unhappily,  the  whole  details  of  this  singu- 
lar outbreak  are  withheld  from  us;  only  by 
wary  hints  and  guarded  allusions  do  the  Span- 
ish chroniclers  apprise  us  of  its  existence  and 
its  perils.  It  is  clear  that  all  narrative  of  an 
event,  that  might  afford  the  most  dangerous 
precedents,  and  was  alarming  to  the  pride 
and  avarice  of  the  Spanish  king,  as  well  as 
the  pious  zeal  of  the  Church,  was  strictly  for- 
bidden; and  the  conspiracy  was  hushed  in 
the  dread  silence  of  the  Inquisition,  into 
whose  hands  the  principal  conspirators  ulti- 
mately fell.  We  learn,  only,  that  a  deter- 
mined and  sanguinary  struggle  was  followed 
by  the  triumph  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  the  treason. 

It  was  one  evening,  that  a  solitary  fugitive, 
hard  chased  by  an  armed  troop  of  the  broth- 
ers of  St.  Hermandad,  was  seen  emerging 
from  a  wild  and  rocky  defile,  which  opened 
abruptly  on  the  gardens  of  a  small,  and,  by 
the  absence  of  fortification  and  sentries, 
seemingly  deserted,  castle.  Behind  him,  in 
the  exceeding  stillness  which  characterizes  the 
air  of  a  Spanish  twilight,  he  heard,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  blast  of  the  horn  and 
the  tramp  of  hoofs. 

His  pursuers,  divided  into  several  detach- 


ments, were  scouring  the  country  after  him, 
as  the  fishermen  drew  their  nets,  from  bank  to 
bank,  conscious  that  the  prey  they  drive  be- 
fore the  meshes  cannot  escape  them  at  the 
last.  The  fugitiue  halted  in  doubt,  and  gazed 
round  him:  he  was  well  nigh  exhausted; 
his  eyes  were  blood-shoot;  the  large  drops 
rolled  fast  down  his  brow;  his  whole  frame 
quivered  and  palpitated,  like  that  of  a  stag 
when  he  stands  at  bay.  Beyond  the  castle 
spread  a  broad  plain,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  without  shrub  or  hollow  to  conceal  his 
form:  flight  across  a  space  so  favorable  to  his 
pursuers  was  evidently  in  vain.  No  alterna- 
tive was  left,  unless  he  turned  back  on  the 
very  path  taken  by  the  horsemen,  or  trusted 
to  such  scanty  and  perilous  shelter  as  the 
copses  in  the  castle  garden  might  afford 
him.  He  decided  on  the  latter  refuge,  cleared 
the  low  and  lonely  wall  that  girded  the  de- 
mesne, and  plunged  into  a  thicket  of  over- 
hanging oaks  and  chestnuts. 

At  that  hour,  and  in  that  garden,  by  the 
side  of  a  little  fountain,  were  seated  two 
females:  the  one  of  mature  and  somewhat  ad- 
vanced years;  the  other,  in  the  flower  of  vir- 
gin youth.  But  the  flower  was  prematurely 
faded;  and  neither  the  bloom,  nor  sparkle,  nor 
undulating  play  of  feature,  that  should  have 
suited  her  age,  was  visible  in  the  marble  pale- 
ness and  contemplative  sadness  of  her  beauti- 
ful countenance. 

Alas  !  my  young  friend,"  said  the  elder  of 
these  ladies,  "  it  is  in  these  hours  of  solitude 
and  calm  that  we  are  most  deeply  impressed 
with  the  nothingness  of  life.  Thou,  my  sweet 
convert,  art  now  the  object,  no  longer  of  my 
compassion,  but  my  envy;  and  earnestly  do  I 
feel  convinced  of  the  blessed  repose  thy  spirit 
will  enjoy  in  the  lap  of  the  Mother  Church. 
Happy  are  they  who  die  young  ;  but  thrice 
happy  they  who  die  in  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  flesh:  dead  to  sin,  but  not  to  virtue;  to 
terror,  not  to  hope;  to  man,  but  not  to  God  ! " 

"  Dear  senora,"  replied  the  young  maiden, 
mournfully,  "were  I  alone  on  earth,  Heaven  is 
my  witness  with  what  deep  and  thankful  resig- 
nation I  should  take  the  holy  vows,  and  for- 
swear the  past:  but  the  heart  remains  human, 
however  divine  the  hope  that  it  may  cherish. 
And  sometimes  I  start,  and  think  of  home,  of 
childhood,  of  my  strange  but  beloved  father, 
deserted  and  childless  in  his  old  age." 
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"Thine,  Leila,"  returned  the  elder  senora, 

are  but  the  sorrows  our  nature  is  doomed  to. 
What  matter,  whether  absence  or  death  sever 
the  affections  ?  Thou  lamentest  a  father;  I,  a 
son,  dead  in  the  pride  of  his  youth  and  beauty 
— a  husband,  languishing  in  the  fetters  of  the 
Moor.  Take  comfort  for  thy  sorrows,  in  the 
reflection  that  sorrow  is  the  heritage  of  all." 

Ere  Leila  could  reply,  the  orange-boughs 
that  sheltered  the  spot  where  they  sat  were  put 
aside,  and  between  the  women  and  the  foun- 
tain stood  the  dark  form  of  Almamen,  the 
Israelite.  Leila  rose,  shrieked,  and  flung  her- 
self, unconscious,  on  his  breast. 

O  Lord  of  Israel  !"  cried  Almamen,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  anguish,  do  I,  then,  at  last  re- 
gain my  child  ?  Do  I  press  her  to  my  heart? 
and  is  it  only  for  that  brief  moment,  when  I 
stand  upon  the  brink  of  death  ?  Leila,  my 
child,  look  up  !  smile  upon  thy  father;  let  him  | 
feel,  on  his  maddening  and  burning  brow,  the  | 
sweet  breath  of  the  last  of  his  race,  and  bear 
with  him,  at  least,  one  holy  and  gentle  thought 
to  the  dark  grave." 

"  My  father  !  is  it  indeed  my  father  ? "  said 
Leila,  recovering  herself,  and  drawing  back? 
that  she  might  assure  herself  of  that  familiar 
face;  "it  is  thou!  it  is — it  is!  Oh!  what 
blessed  chance  brings  us  together?" 

"  That  chance  is  the  destiny  that  hurries  me 
to  my  tomb,"  answered  Almamen,  solemnly. 
"  Hark  !  hear  you  not  the  sound  of  their  rush- 
ing steeds — their  impatient  voices  ?  They  are 
on  me  now  !  " 

"  Who  ?    Of  whom  speakest  thou  ?  " 

"  My  pursuers — the  horsemen  of  the  Span- 
iard." 

"  Oh,  senora,  save  him  !  "  cried  Leila,  turn- 
ing to  Donna  Inez,  whom  both  father  and  child 
had  hitherto  forgotten,  and  who  now  stood 
gazing  upon  Almamen  with  wondering  and 
anxious  eyes.  "Whither  can  he  fly?  The 
vaults  of  the  castle  may  conceal  him.  This 
way — hasten  !  " 

"  Stay,"  said  Inez,  trembling,  and  approach- 
ing close  to  Almamen:  "  do  I  see  aright  ?  and, 
amidst  the  dark  change  of  years  and  trial,  do 
I  recognize  that  stately  form,  which  once  con- 
trasted to  the  sad  eye  of  a  mother  the  drooping 
and  faded  form  of  her  only  son  ?  Art  thou 
not  he  who  saved  my  boy  from  the  pestilence, 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  shores  of  Naples, 
and  consigned  him  to  these  arms  ?    Look  on 


me  !  dost  thou  not  recall  the  mother  of  thy 
friend  ?  " 

"  I  recall  thy  features  dimly  and  as  in  a 
dream,"  answered  the  Hebrew;  "and  while 
thou  speakest,  there  rush  upon  me  the  memo- 
ries of  an  earlier  time,  in  lands  where  Leila 
first  looked  upon  the  day,  and  her  mother 
sung  to  me  at  sunset,  by  the  stream  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  on  the  sites  of  departed  em- 
pires. Thy  son — I  remember  now:  I  had 
friendship  then  with  a  Christian — for  I  was 
still  young." 

"  Waste  not  the  time  —  father — senora  !  " 
cried  Leila,  impatiently,  clinging  still  to  her 
father's  breast. 

"  You  are  right;  nor  shall  your  sire,  in  whom 
I  thus  wonderfully  recognize  my  son's  friend, 
perish  if  I  can  save  him." 

Inez  then  conducted  her  strange  guest  to  a 
small  door  in  the  rear  of  the  castle;  and  after 
leading  him  through  some  of  the  principal 
apartments,  left  him  in  one  of  the  tiring 
rooms,  adjoining  her  own  chamber,  and  the 
entrance  to  which  the  arras  concealed.  She 
rightly  judged  this  a  safer  retreat  than  the 
vaults  of  the  castle  might  afford,  since  her 
great  name  and  known  intimacy  with  Isabel 
would  preclude  all  suspicion  of  her  abetting  in 
the  escape  of  the  fugitive,  and  keep  those 
places  the  most  secure  in  which,  without  such 
aid,  he  could  not  have  secreted  himself. 

In  a  few  minutes,  several  of  the  troop  ar- 
rived at  the  castle,  and  on  learning  the  name 
of  its  owner,  contented  themselves  with  search- 
ing the  gardens,  and  the  lower  and  more  ex- 
posed apartments;  and  then  recommending  to 
the  servants  a  vigilant  look-out,  remounted, 
and  proceeded  to  scour  the  plain,  over  which 
now  slowly  fell  the  starlight  and  shade  of 
night. 

When  Leila  stole,  at  last,  to  the  room  in 
which  Almamen  was  hid,  she  found  him, 
stretched  on  his  mantle,  in  a  deep  sleep.  Ex- 
hausted by  all  he  had  undergone,  and  his  rigid 
nerves,  as  it  were,  relaxed  by  the  sudden  soft- 
ness of  that  interview  with  his  child,  the  slum- 
ber of  that  fiery  wanderer  was  as  calm  as  an 
infant's.  And  their  relation  almost  seemed 
reversed,  and  the  daughter  to  be  as  a  mother 
watching  over  her  offspring,  when  Leila  seated 
herself  softly  by  him,  fixing  her  eyes — to 
which  the  tears  came  ever,  ever  to  be  brushed 
away — upon  his  worn  but  tranquil  features, 
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made  yet  more  serene  by  the  quiet  light  that 
glimmered  through  the  casement.  And  so 
passed  the  hours  of  that  night;  and  the  father 
and  the  child — the  meek  convert,  the  revenge- 
ful fanatic — were  under  the  same  roof. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Almamen  Hears  and  Sees,  but  Refuses  to  Believe;  for 
the  Brain,  overwrought,  grows  dull,  even  in  the 
keenest. 

The  dawn  broke  slowly  upon  the  chamber, 
and  Almamen  still  slept.  It  was  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Christians — that  day  on  which  the  Sav- 
iour rose  from  the  dead;  thence  named  so 
emphatically  and  sublimely,  by  the  early 
Church,  The  Lord's  Day.*  And  as  the  ray 
of  the  sun  flashed  in  the  east,  it  fell,  like  a 
glory,  over  a  crucifix,  placed  in  the  deep  recess 
of  the  Gothic  casement;  and  brought  startingly 
before  the  eyes  of  Leila  that  face  upon  which 
the  rudest  of  the  Catholic  sculptors  rarely  fail 
to  preserve  the  mystic  and  awful  union  of  the 
expiring  anguish  of  the  man  with  the  lofty  pa- 
tience of  the  God.  It  looked  upon  her,  that 
face;  it  invited,  it  encouraged,  while  it  thrilled 
and  subdued.  She  stole  gently  from  the  side 
of  her  father;  she  crept  to  the  spot,  and  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  beside  the  consecrated 
image. 

"  Support  me,  O  Redeemer  !  "  she  murmured 
— "  support  thy  creature  !  strengthen  her  steps 
in  the  blessed  path,  though  it  divide  her  irre- 
vocably from  all  that  on  earth  she  loves:  and 
if  there  be  a  sacrifice  in  her  solemn  choice, 
accept,  O  Thou,  the  Crucified  !  accept  it,  in 
part  atonement  of  the  crime  of  her  stubborn 
race;  and,  hereafter,  let  the  lips  of  a  maiden 
of  Judaea  implore  thee,  not  in  vain,  for  some 
mitigation  of  the  awful  curse  that  hath  fallen 
justly  upon  her  tribe." 

As,  broken  by  low  sobs,  and  in  a  choked 
and  muttered  voice,  Leila  poured  forth  her 
prayer,  she  was  startled  by  a  deep  groan;  and 
turning  in  alarm,  she  saw  that  Almamen  had 
awaked,  and,  leaning  on  his  arm,  was  now 
bending  upon  her  his  dark  eyes,  once  more 
gleaming  with  all  their  wonted  fire. 

"  Speak,"  he  said,  as  she  coweringly  hid  her 


*  Before  the  Christian  era,  the  Sunday  was,  hov/- 
ever,  called  the  Lord's  day— i.  e.,  the  day  of  the  Lord 
the  Sun. 


face — "  speak  to  me,  or  I  shall  be  turned  to 
stone  by  one  horrid  thought.  It  is  not  before 
that  symbol  that  thou  kneelest  in  adoration; 
and  my  sense  wanders,  if  it  tell  me  that  thy 
broken  words  expressed  the  worship  of  an 
apostate  !    In  mercy,  speak  ? " 

Father!"  began  Leila;  but  her  lips  re- 
fused to  utter  more  than  that  touching  and 
holy  word. 

Almamen  rose;  and  plucking  the  hands 
from  her  face,  gazed  on  her  some  moments, 
as  if  he  would  penetrate  her  very  soul;  and 
Leila,  recovering  her  courage  in  the  pause,  by 
degrees  met  his  eyes  unquailing — her  pure 
and  ingenuous  brow  raised  to  his,  and  sad- 
ness, but  not  guilt,  speaking  from  every  line 
of  that  lovely  face. 

"Thou  dost  not  tremble,"  said  Almamen, 
at  length,  breaking  the  silence,  "and  I  have 
erred.  Thou  art  not  the  criminal  I  deemed 
thee.    Come  to  my  arms  !  " 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Leila,  obeying  the  instinct 
and  casting  herself  upon  that  rugged  bosom, 
"  I  will  dare,  at  least,  not  to  disavow  my  God. 
Father  !  by  that  dread  anathema  which  is  on 
our  race,  which  has  made  us  homeless  and 
powerless — outcasts  and  strangers  in  the  land; 
by  the  persecution  and  anguish  we  have  known, 
teach  thy  lordly  heart  that  we  are  rightly  pun- 
ished for  the  persecution  and  the  anguish  we 
doomed  to  Him,  whose  footstep  hallowed  our 
native  earth  !    First,  in  the  history  of  the 

WORLD,  did  the  STERN  HEBREW  INFLICT  UPON 
MANKIND  THE   AWFUL  CRIME  OF  PERSECUTION 

FOR  opinion's  SAKE.  The  seed  we  sowed  hath 
brought  forth  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  upon  which 
we  feed.  I  asked  for  resignation  and  for 
hope  :  I  looked  upon  yonder  cross,  and  I 
found  both.  Harden  not  thy  heart  ;  listen  to 
thy  child;  wise  though  thou  be,  and  weak 
though  her  woman  spirit,  listen  to  me." 

"  Be  dumb  ! "  cried  Almamen,  in  such  a 
voice  as  might  have  come  from  the  charnel,  so 
ghostly  and  deathly  sounded  its  hollow  tone; 
then,  recoiling  some  steps,  he  placed  both  his 
hands  upon  his  temples,  and  muttered,  "  Mad, 
mad  !  yes,  yes,  this  is  but  a  delirium,  and  I 
am  tempted  with  a  devil  !  Oh,  my  child  !  " 
he  resumed,  in  a  voice  that  became,  on  the 
sudden,  inexpressibly  tender  and  imploring, 
"I  have  been  sorely  tried;  and  I  dreamt  a 
feverish  dream  of  passion  and  revenge.  Be 
thine  the  lips,  and  thine  the  soothing  hand,  that 
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shall  wake  me  from  it.  Let  us  fly  for  ever 
from  these  hated  lands;  let  us  leave  to  these 
miserable  infidels  their  bloody  contest,  careless 
which  shall  fall.  To  a  soil  on  which  the  iron 
heel  does  not  clang,  to  an  air  where  man's 
orisons  rise,  in  solitude,  to  the  Great  Jehovah, 
let  us  hasten  our  wearied  steps.  Come  ! 
while  the  castle  yet  sleeps,  let  us  forth  unseen 
— the  father  and  the  child.  We  will  hold 
sweet  commune  by  the  way.  And  hark  ye, 
Leila,"  he  added,  in  a  low  and  abrupt  whisper, 
"talk  n(;t  to  me  of  yonder  symbol;  for  thy 
God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  hath  no  likeness  in 
the  graven  image." 

Had  he  been  less  exhausted  by  long  travail 
and  racking  thoughts,  far  different,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  the  language  of  a  man  so 
stern.  But  circumstance  impresses  the  hardest 
substance;  and  despite  his  native  intellect  and 
affected  superiority  over  others,  no  one,  per- 
haps, was  more  human,  in  his  fitful  moods, — 
his  weakness  and  his  strength,  his  passion  and 
his  purpose, — than  that  strange  man,  who  had 
dared,  in  his  dark  studies  and  arrogant  self- 
will,  to  aspire  beyond  humanity. 

That  was,  indeed,  a  perilous  moment  for 
the  young  convert.  The  unexpected  softness 
of  her  father  utterly  subdued  her;  nor  was 
she  sufficiently  possessed  of  that  all-denying 
zeal  of  the  Catholic  enthusiast  to  which  every 
human  tie,  and  earthly  duty,  has  been  often 
sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  a  rapt  and  meta- 
physical piety.  Whatever  her  opinions,  her 
new  creed,  her  secret  desire  of  the  cloister, 
fed  as  it  was  by  the  sublime,  though  falla- 
cious notion,  that  in  her  conversion,  her 
sacrifice,  the  crimes  of  her  race  might  be 
expiated  in  the  eyes  of  Him  whose  death  had 
been  the  great  atonement  of  a  world;  what- 
ever such  higher  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
they  gave  way,  at  that  moment,  to  the  irresist- 
ible impulse  of  household  nature  and  of  filial  | 
duty.  Should  she  desert  her  father,  and  could 
that  desertion  be  a  virtue  ?  Her  heart  put  and 
answered  both  questions  in  a  breath.  She  ap- 
proached Almamen,  placed  her  hand  in  his, 
and  said,  steadily  and  calmly,  "  Father,  where- 
soever thou  goest,  I  will  wend  with  thee." 

But  Heaven  ordained  to  each  another  des- 
tiny than  might  have  been  theirs,  had  the  dic- 
tates of  that  impulse  been  fulfilled. 

Ere  Almamen  could  reply,  a  trumpet  sounded 
clear  and  loud  at  the  gate. 


"  Hark  !  "  he  said,  griping  his  dagger,  and 
starting  back  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  round 
him.  "  They  come — my  pursuers  and  my 
murtherers  !  but  these  limbs  are  sacred  from 
the  rack." 

Even  that  sound  of  ominous  danger  was 
almost  a  relief  to  Leila:  "I  will  go,"  she  said, 
''and  learn  what  the  blast  betokens;  remain 
here — be  cautious — I  will  return." 

Several  minutes,  however,  elapsed,  before 
Leila  reappeared;  she  was  accompanied  by 
Donna  Inez,  whose  paleness  and  agitation  be- 
tokened her  alarm.  A  courier  had  arrived  at 
the  gate  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  queen, 
who,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  on  her  way 
to  join  Ferdinand,  then,  in  the  usual  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  before  one  of  the  Moorish 
towns  that  had  revolted  from  his  allegiance. 
It  was  impossible  for  Almamen  to  remain  in 
safety  in  the  castle;  and  the  only  hope  of 
escape  was  departing  immediately  and  in  dis- 
guise. 

"  I  have,"  she  said,  "a  trusty  and  faithful 
servant  with  me  in  the  castle,  to  whom  I  can, 
without  anxiety,  confide  the  charge  of  your 
safety;  and  even  if  suspected  by  the  way,  my 
name,  and  the  companionship  of  my  servant, 
will  remove  all  obstacles;  it  is  not  a  long 
journey  hence  to  Guadix,  which  has  already 
revolted  to  the  Moors:  there,  till  the  armies 
of  Ferdinand  surround  the  walls,  your  refuge 
may  be  secure." 

Almamen  remained  for  some  moments 
plunged  in  a  gloomy  silence.  But,  at  length 
he  signified  his  ascent  to  the  plan  proposed, 
and  Donna  Inez  hastened  to  give  the  direc- 
tions to  his  intended  guide. 

"  Leila,'  said  the  Hebrew,  when  left  alone 
with  his  daughter,  "  think  not  that  it  is  for 
mine  own  safety  that  I  stoop  to  this  flight 
from  thee.  No;  but  never  till  thou  wert  lost 
to  me,  by  mine  own  rash  confidence  in  an- 
other, did  I  know  how  dear  to  my  heart  was 
the  last  scion  of  my  race,  the  sole  memorial 
left  to  me  of  thy  mother's  love.  Regaining 
thee  once  more,  a  new  and  a  soft  existence 
opens  upon  my  eyes;  and  the  earth  seems  to 
change,  as  by  a  sudden  revolution,  from  winter 
into  spring.  For  thy  sake,  I  consent  to  use 
all  the  means  that  man's  intellect  can  devise, 
for  preservation  from  my  foes.  Meanwhile, 
here  will  rest  my  soul;  to  this  spot,  within  one 
week  from  this  period — no  matter  through 
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what  danger  I  pass — I  shall  return:  then  I 
shall  claim  thy  promise.  I  will  arrange  all 
things  for  our  flight,  and  no  stone  shall  harm 
thy  footstep  by  the  way.  The  Lord  of  Israel 
be  with  thee,  my  daughter,  and  strengthen 
thy  heart  !  But,"  he  added,  tearing  himself 
from  her  embrace,  as  he  heard  steps  ascend- 
ing to  the  chamber,  "  deem  not  that,  in  this 
most  fond  and  fatherly  affection,  I  forget  what 
is  due  to  me  and  thee.  Think  not  that  my 
love  is  only  the  brute  and  insensate  feeling  of 
the  progenitor  to  the  offspring:  I  love  thee 
for  thy  mother's  sake — I  love  thee  for  thine 
own — I  love  thee  yet  more  for  the  sake  of 
Israel.  If  thou  perish,  if  thou  art  lost  to  us, 
thou,  the  last  daughter  of  the  house  of  Issa- 
char,  then  the  haughtiest  family  of  God's 
great  people  is  extinct." 

Here  Inez  appeared  at  the  door,  but  with- 
drew, at  the  impatient  and  lordly  gesture  of 
Almamen,  who,  without  further  heed  of  the 
interruption,  resumed: 

"  I  look  to  thee,  and  thy  seed,  for  the  re- 
generation which  I  once  trusted,  fool  that  I 
was,  mine  own  day  mJght  see  effected.  Let 
this  pass.  Thou  art  under  the  roof  of  the 
Nazarene.  I  will  not  believe  that  the  arts  we 
have  resisted  against  fire  and  sword  can  pre- 
vail with  thee.  But,  if  I  err,  awful  will  be  the 
penalty  !  Could  I  once  know  that  thou  hadst 
forsaken  thy  ancestral  creed,  though  warrior 
and  priest  stood  by  thee,  though  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  were  by  thy  right  hand,  this 
steel  should  save  the  race  of  Issachar  from 
dishonor.  Beware  !  Thouweepest;  but,  child, 
I  warn,  not  threaten.    God  be  with  thee  !  " 

He  wrung  the  cold  hand  of  his  child,  turned 
to  the  door,  and,  after  such  disguise  as  the 
brief  time  allowed  him  could  afford,  quitted 
the  castle  with  his  Spanish  guide,  who  accus- 
tomed to  the  benevolence  of  his  mistress, 
obeyed  her  injunction  without  wonder,  though 
not  without  suspicion. 

The  third  part  of  an  hour  had  scarcely 
elapsed,  and  the  sun  was  yet  on  the  mountain- 
tops,  when  Isabel  arrived. 

She  came  to  announce  that  the  outbreaks  of 
the  Moorish  towns  in  the  vicinity  rendered  the 
half  fortified  castle  of  her  friend  no  longer  a 
secure  abode;  and  she  honored  the  Spanish 
lady  with  a  command  to  accompany  her,  with 
her  female  suite,  to  the  camp  of  Ferdinand. 
Leila  received  the  intelligence  with  a  kind 


of  stupor.  Her  interview  with  her  father,  the 
strong  and  fearful  contests  of  emotion  which 
that  interview  occasioned,  left  her  senses  faint 
and  dizzy;  and  when  she  found  herself,  by 
the  twilight  star,  once  more  with  the  train  of 
Isabel,  the  only  feeling  that  stirred  actively 
through  her  stunned  and  bewilded  mind,  was, 
that  the  hand  of  Providence  conducted  her 
from  a  temptation  that,  the  Reader  of  all  hearts 
knew,  the  daughter  and  woman  would  have  been 
too  feeble  to  resist. 

On  the  fifth  day  from  his  departure,  Alma- 
men returned — to  find  the  castle  deserted,  and 
his  daughter  gone. 


CHAPTER  V. 
In  the  Ferment  of  Great  Events  the  Dregs  Rise. 

The  Israelites  did  not  limit  their  struggles 
to  the  dark  conspiracy  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made.  In  some  of  the  Moorish  towns 
that  revolted  from  Ferdinand,  they  renounced 
the  neutrality  they  had  hitherto  maintained 
between  Christian  and  Moslem.  Whether  it 
was  that  they  were  inflamed  by  the  fearful  and 
wholesale  barbarities  enforced  by  Ferdinand 
and  the  Inquisition  against  their  tribe;  or 
whether  they  were  stirred  up  by  one  of  their 
own  order,  in  whom  was  recognized  the  head 
of  their  most  sacred  family;  or  whether,  as  is 
most  probable,  both  causes  combined — certain 
it  is,  that  they  manifested  a  feeling  that  was 
thoroughly  unknown  to  the  ordinary  habits 
and  policy  of  that  peaceable  people.  They 
bore  great  treasure  to  the  public  stock — they 
demanded  arms,  and,  under  their  own  leaders, 
were  admitted,  though  with  much  jealousy  and 
precaution,  into  the  troops  of  the  arrogant  and 
disdainful  Moslems. 

In  this  conjunction  of  hostile  planets,  Fer- 
dinand had  recourse  to  his  favorite  policy  of 
wile  and  stratagem.  Turning  against  the 
Jews  the  very  treaty  Almamen  had  once 
sought  to  obtain  in  their  favor,  he  caused  it 
to  be  circulated,  privately,  that  the  Jews,  anx- 
ious to  purchase  their  peace  with  him,  had 
promised  to  betray  the  Moorish  towns,  and 
Granada  itself,  into  his  hands.  The  paper, 
which  Ferdinand  himself  had  signed  in  his 
interview  with  Almamen,  and  of  which,  on  the 
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capture  of  the  Hebrew,  he  had  taken  care  to 
repossess  himself,  he  gave  to  a  spy,  whom  he 
sent,  disguised  as  a  Jew,  into  one  of  the  re- 
volted cities. 

Private  intelligence  reached  the  Moorish 
ringleader  of  the  arrival  of  this  envoy.  He 


making  his  usual  round  through  the  chambers 
of  Almamen's  house.  As  he  glanced  around  at 
the  various  articles  of  wealth  and  luxury,  he, 
ever  and  anon,  burst  into  a  low  fitful  chuckle, 
riibbed  his  lean  hands,  and  mumbled  out — "  If 
my  master  should  die  !  if  my  master  should 


was  seized,  and  the  document  found  on  his  !  die 


person.  The  form  of  the  words  drawn  up  by 
Almamen  (who  had  carefully  omitted  men- 
tion of  his  own  name — whether  that  which  he 
assumed,  or  that  which,  by  birth,  he  should 
have  borne)  merely  conveyed  the  compact, 
that  if  by  a  Jew,  within  two  weeks  from  the 
date  therein  specified,  Granada  was  delivered 
to  the  Christian  king,  the  Jews  should  enjoy 
certain  immunities  and  rights. 

The  discovery  of  this  document  filled  the 
Moors  of  the  city  to  which  the  spy  had  been 
sent,  with  a  fury  that  no  words  can  describe. 
Always  distrusting  their  allies,  they  now  im- 
agined they  perceived  the  sole  reason  of  their 
sudden  enthusiasm,  of  their  demand  for  arms. 
The  mob  rose:  the  principal  Jews  were  seized 
and  massacred  without  trial;  some  by  the 
wrath  of  the  multitude,  some  by  the  slower 
tortures  of  the  magistrate.  Messengers  were 
sent  to  the  different  revolted  towns,  and  above 
all,  to  Granada  itself,  to  put  the  Moslems  on 
their  guard  against  these  unhappy  enemies  of 
either  party.  At  once  covetous  and  ferocious, 
the  Moors  rivalled  the  Inquisition  in  their 
cruelty,  and  Ferdinand  in  their  extortion. 

It  was  the  dark  fate  of  Almamen  as  of 


While  thus  engaged,  he  heard  a  confused 
and  distant  shout;  and,  listening  attentively, 
he  distinguished  a  cry,  grown  of  late  sufficiently 
familiar,  of,  Live,  Jusef  the  just — perish  the 
traitor  Jews  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Ximen,  as  the  whole  character 
of  his  face  changed:  "  some  new  robbery  upon 
our  race  !  And  this  is  thy  work,  son  of  Issa- 
char  !  Mad  man  that  thou  wert,  to  be  wiser 
than  thy  sires,  and  seek  to  dupe  the  idolaters 
in  the  council-chamber  and  the  camp — their 
field,  their  vantage-ground;  as  the  bazaar  and 
the  market-place  are  ours.  None  suspect  that 
the  potent  santon  is  the  traitor  Jew;  but  I  know 
it !  I  could  give  thee  to  the  bow-string — and, 
if  thou  wert  dead,  all  thy  goods  and  gold,  even 
to  the  mule  at  the  manger,  would  be  old  Xi- 
men's." 

He  paused  at  that  thought,  shut  his  eyes, 
and  smiled  at  the  prospect  his  fancy  conjured 
up;  and  completing  his  survey,  retired  to  his 
own  chamber,  which  opened,  by  a  small  door, 
upon  one  of  the  back  courts.  He  had  scarcely 
reached  the  room,  when  he  heard  a  low  tap  at 
the  outer  door;  and,  when  it  was  thrice  re- 
peated, he  knew  that  it  was  one  of  his  Jewish 


most  premature  and  heated  liberators  of  the  ,  brethren.  For  Ximen  —  as  years,  isolation, 
enslaved,  to  double  the  terrors  and  the  evils  ;  and  avarice  gnawed  away  whatever  of  virtue 
he  had  sought  to  cure.  The  warning  arrived  once  put  forth  some  meagre  fruit  from  a  heart 
at  Granada  at  a  time  in  which  the  vizier,  \  naturally  bare  and  rocky — still  preserved  one 
Jusef,  had  received  the  commands  of  his  royal  I  human  feeling  towards  his  countrymen.  It 
master,  still  at  the  siege  of  Salobrena,  to  use !  was  the  bond  which  unites  all  the  persecuted: 

and  Ximen  loved  them,  because  he  could  not 
envy  their  happiness. 

The  power  —  the  knowledge' — the  lofty, 
though  wild  designs  of  his  master,  stung  and 
humbled  him:  he  secretly  hated,  because  he 
could    not  compassionate  or  contemn  him. 


every  exertion  to  fill  the  wasting  treasuries. 
Fearful  of  new  exactions  against  the  Moors, 
the  vizier  hailed,  as  a  message  from  Heaven, 
so  just  a  pretext  for  a  new  and  sweeping  im- 
post on  the  Jews.  The  spendthrift  violence  of 
the  mob  was  restrained,  because  it  was  headed 
by  the  authorities,  who  were  wisely  anxious  j  But  the  bowed  frame,  and  slavish  voice,  and 


that  the  state  should  have  no  rival  in  the 
plunder  it  required;  and  the  work  of  confisca- 
tion and  robbery  w^as  carried  on  with  a  majes- 
tic and  calm  regularity,  which  redounded  no 
less  to  the  credit  of  Juset  than  it  contributed 
to  the  coffers  of  the  king. 

It  was  late,  one  evening,  when  Ximen  was 


timid  nerves  of  his  crushed  brotherhood,  pre- 
sented to  the  old  man  the  likeness  of  things 
that  could  not  exult  over  him.  Debased,  and 
aged,  and  solitary  as  he  w^as,  he  felt  a  kind  of 
wintry  warmth  in  the  thought  that  even  he 
had  the  power  to  protect  ! 

He  thus  maintained  an  intercourse  with  his 
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fellow  Israelites;  and  often,  in  their  dangers, 
had  afforded  them  a  refuge  in  the  numerous 
vaults  and  passages,  the  rooms  of  which  may 
still  be  descried  beneath  the  mouldering  foun- 
dations of  that  mysterious  mansion.  And,  as 
the  house  was  generally  supposed  the  property 
of  an  absent  emir,  and  had  been  especially 
recommended  to  the  care  of  the  cadis  by 
Boabdil,  who  alone  of  the  Moors  knew  it  as 
one  the  dwelling-places  of  the  santon,  whose 
ostensible  residence  was  in  apartments  allotted 
to  him  within  the  palace, — it  was,  perhaps,  the 
sole  place  within  Granada  which  afforded  an 
unsuspected  and  secure  refuge  to  the  hunted 
Israelites. 

When  Ximen  recognized  the  wonted  signal 
of  his  brethren,  he  crawled  to  the  door;  and, 
after  the  precaution  of  a  Hebrew  watchword, 
replied  to  in  the  same  tongue,  he  gave  admit- 
tance to  the  tall  and  stooping  frame  of  the 
rich  Elias. 

Worthy  and  excellent  master  ! "  said 
Ximen,  after  again    securing  the  entrance; 

what  can  bring  the  honored  and  wealthy 
Elias  to  the  chamber  of  the  poor  hireling?' 

"  My  friend,"  answered  the  Jew;  "call  me 
not  wealthy,  nor  honored.  For  years  I  have 
dwelt  within  the  city;  safe  and  respected,  even 
by  the  Moslemin;  verily  and  because  I  have 
purchased,  with  jewels  and  treasure,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  and  the  great  men.  But 
now,  alas  !  in  the  sudden  wrath  of  the  heathen 
— ever  imagining  vain  things — I  have  been 
summoned  into  the  presence  of  their  chief 
rabbi,  and  only  escaped  the  torture,  by  a  sum 
that  ten  years  of  labor  and  the  sweat  of  my 
brow  cannot  replace.  Ximen  !  the  bitterest 
thought  of  all  is,  that  the  frenzy  of  one  of  our 
own  tribe  has  brought  this  desolation  upon 
Israel." 

"  My  lord  speaks  riddles,"  said  Ximen, 
with  well-feigned  astonishment  in  his  glassy 
eyes. 

"  Why  dost  thou  wind  and  turn,  good 
Ximen?"  said  the  Jew,  shaking  his  head; 
"thou  knowest  well  what  my  words  drive  at. 
Thy  master  is  the  pretended  Almamen;  and 
that  recreant  Israelite  (if  Israelite,  indeed, 
still  be  one  who  hath  forsaken  the  customs 
and  the  forms  of  his  forefathers)  is  he  who  has 
stirred  up  the  Jews  of  Cordova  and  Guadix, 
and  whose  folly  hath  brought  upon  us  these 
dread  things.    Holy  Abraham  '  this  Jew  hath 


cost  me  more  than  fifty  Nazarenes  and  a  hun- 
dred Moors." 

Ximen  remained  silent;  and,  the  tongue  of 
Elias  being  loosed  by  the  recollection  of  his 
sad  loss,  the  latter  continued:  "At  the  first, 
when  the  son  of  Issachar  reappeared,  and 
became  a  counsellor  in  the  king's  court,  I 
indeed,  who  had  led  him,  then  a  child,  to  the 
synagogue — for  old  Issachar  was  to  me  dear 
as  a  brother — recognized  him  by  his  eyes  and 
voice:  but  I  exulted  in  his  craft  and  conceal- 
ment; I  believed  he  would  work  mighty  things 
for  his  poor  brethren,  and  would  obtain,  for 
his  father's  friend,  the  supplying  of  the  king's 
wives  and  concubines  with  raiment  and  cloth 
of  price.  But  years  have  passed:  he  hath  not 
lightened  our  burthens;  and,  by  the  madness 
that  hath  of  late  come  over  him,  heading  the 
heathen  armies,  and  drawing  our  brethren  into 
danger  and  death,  he  hath  deserved  the  curse 
of  the  synagogue,  and  the  wrath  of  our  whole 
race.  I  find,  from  our  brethern  who  escaped 
the  Inquisition  by  the  surrender  of  their  sub- 
stance, that  his  unskilful  and  frantic  schemes 
were  the  main  pretext  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
righteous  under  the  Nazarene;  and,  again,  the 
same  schemes  bring  on  us  the  same  oppression 
from  the  Moor.  Accursed  be  he,  and  may  his 
name  perish  !  " 

Ximen  sighed,  but  remained  silent,  conject- 
uring to  what  end  the  Jew  would  bring  his  in- 
vectives. He  was  not  long  in  suspense.  After 
a  pause,  Elias  recommenced,  in  an  altered  and 
more  careless  tone,  "  He  is  rich,  this  son  of 
Issachar — wondrous  rich." 

"  He  has  treasures  scattered  over  half  the 
cities  of  Africa  and  the  Orient,"  said  Ximen. 

"  Thou  seest,  then,  my  friend,  that  thy 
master  hath  doomed  me  to  a  heavy  loss.  I 
possess  his  secret;  I  could  give  him  up  to  the 
king's  wrath;  I  could  bring  him  to  the  death. 
But  I  am  just  and  meek;  let  him  pay  my  for- 
feiture, and  I  will  forego  mine  anger." 

"  Thou  dost  not  know  him,"  said  Ximen, 
alarmed  at  the  thought  of  a  repayment,  which 
might  grievously  diminish  his  own  heritage  of 
Almamen's  effects  in  Granada. 

"  But  if  I  threaten  him  with  exposure  ?  " 

"  Thou  wouldst  feed  the  fishes  of  the  Darro," 
interrupted  Ximen.  "  Nay,  even  now,  if  Al- 
mamen learn  that  thou  knowest  his  birth  and 
race,  tremble  '  for  thy  days  in  the  land  will  be 
numbered." 
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"Verily,"  exclaimed  the  Jew,  in  great 
alarm,  "then  have  I  fallen  into  the  snare;  for 
these  lips  revealed  to  him  that  knowledge." 

"Then  is  the  righteous  Elias  a  lost  man, 
within  ten  days  from  that  in  which  Almamen 
returns  to  Granda.  I  know  my  master:  and 
blood  is  to  him  as  water." 

"  Let  the  wicked  be  consumed  !  "  cried  Elias, 
furiously,  stamping  his  foot,  while  fire  flashed 
from  his  dark  eyes,  for  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation made  him  fierce.  "  Not  from  me, 
however,"  he  added,  more  calmly,  "will  come 
his  danger.  Know  that  there  be  more  than  a 
hundred  Jews  in  this  city,  who  have  sworn  his 
death;  Jews  who,  flying  hither  from  Cordova, 
have  seen  their  parents  murdered  and  their 
substance  seized  and  who  behold,  in  the  son  of 
Issachar  the  cause  of  the  murder  and  the  spoil. 
They  have  detected  the  impostor,  and  a  hun- 
dred knives  are  whetting  even  now  for  his 
blood:  let  him  look  to  it.  Ximen,  I  have 
spoken  to  thee  as  the  foolish  speak;  thou 
mayest  betray  me  to  thy  lord:  but  from  what 
I  have  learned  of  thee  from  our  brethren,  I 
have  poured  my  heart  into  thy  bosom  without 
fear.  Wilt  thou  betray  Israel,  or  assist  us  to 
smite  the  traitor  ?  " 

Ximen  mused  a  moment,  and  his  meditation 
conjured  up  the  treasures  of  his  master.  He 
stretched  forth  his  right  hand  to  Elias;  and 
when  the  Israelites  parted,  they  were  friends. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Boabdil's  return.— The  Reappearance  of  Ferdinand 
before  Granada. 

The  third  morning  from  this  interview,  a 
rumor  reached  Granada  that  Boabdil  had  been 
repulsed  in  his  assault  on  the  citadel  of  Salo- 
brena  with  a  severe  loss:  that  Hernando  del 
Pulgar  had  succeeded  in  conducting  to  its  re- 
lief a  considerable  force;  and  that  the  army  of 
Ferdinand  was  on  its  march  against  the  Moor- 
ish king.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  these  reports,  a  courier  arrived  to 
confirm  their  truth,  and  to  announce  the  return 
of  Boabdil. 

At  nightfall,  the  king,  preceding  his  army, 
entered  the  city,  and  hastened  to  bury  himself  | 
in  the  Alhambra.    As  he  passed,  dejectedly,  | 


into  the  women's  apartments,  his  stern  mother 
met  him. 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  bitterly,  "  dost  thou  re- 
turn, and  not  a  conqueror?" 

Before  Boabdil  could  reply,  a  light  and 
rapid  step  sped  through  the  glittering  arcades; 
and  weeping  with  joy,  and  breaking  all  the 
Oriental  restraints.  Amine  fell  upon  his  bosom. 
"  My  beloved  !  my  king  !  light  of  mine  eyes  ! 
thou  hast  returned.  Welcome — for  thou  art 
safe." 

The  different  form  of  these  several  saluta- 
tions struck  Boabdil  forcibly.  "  Thou  seest, 
my  mother,"  said  he.  "  how  great  the  contrast 
bet\j^een  those  who  love  us  from  affection,  and 
those  who  love  us  from  pride.  In  adversity, 
God  keep  me,  O  my  mother,  from  thy 
tongue  !  " 

"  But  I  love  thee  from  pride,  too,"  mur- 
mured Amine;  "and  for  that  reason  is  thine 
adversity  dear  to  me,  for  it  takes  thee  from 
the  world  to  make  thee  more  mine  own:  and  I 
am  proud  of  the  afflictions  that  my  hero 
shares  with  his  slave." 

"  Lights  there,  and  the  banquet  !  "  cried  the 
king,  turning  from  his  haughty  mother;  "we 
will  feast  and  be  merry  while  we  may.  My 
adored  Amine,  kiss  me  !  " 

Proud,  melancholy,  and  sensitive  as  he  was 
in  that  hour  of  reverse,  Boabdil  felt  no  grief: 
such  balm  has  Love  for  our  sorrows,  when  its 
wings  are  borrowed  from  the  dove  !  And  al- 
though the  laws  of  the  Eastern  life  confined 
to  the  narrow  walls  of  a  harem  the  sphere  of 
Amine's  gentle  influence;  although,  even  in 
romance,  the  natural  compels  us  to  portray 
her  vivid  and  rich  colors  only  in  a  faint  and 
hasty  sketch,  yet  still  are  left  to  the  outline 
the  loveliest  and  the  noblest  features  of  the 
sex — the  spirit  to  arouse  us  to  exertion,  the 
softness  to  console  us  in  our  fall  ! 

While  Boabdil  and  the  body  of  the  army  re- 
mained in  the  city,  Muza,  with  a  chosen  de- 
tachment of  the  horse,  scoured  the  country  to 
visit  the  newly-acquired  cities,  and  sustain 
their  courage. 

From  this  charge  he  was  recalled  by  the 
army  of  Ferdinand,  which  once  more  poured 
down  into  the  Vega,  completely  devastated  its 
harvests,  and  then  swept  back  to  consummate 
the  conquests  of  the  revolted  towns.  To  this 
i  irruption  succeeded  an  interval  of  peace — the 
calm  before  the  storm.    From  every  part  of 
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Spain,  the  most  chivalric  and  resolute  of  the 
Moors,  taking  advantage  of  the  pause  in  the 
contest,  flocked  to  Granada;  and  that  city  be- 
came the  focus  of  all  that  paganism  in  Europe, 
possessed  of  brave  and  determined  spirits. 

At  length,  Ferdinand,  completing  his  con- 
quests, and  having  refilled  his  treasury,  mus- 
tered the  whole  force  cf  his  dominions — forty 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse;  and 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  appeared  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Granada.  A  solemn  and 
prophetic  determination  filled  both  besiegers 
and  besieged;  each  felt  that  the  crowning 
crisis  was  at  hand. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Conflagration.— The  Majesty  of  an  Individual 
Passion  in  the  Midst  of  Hostile  Thousands. 

It  was  the  eve  of  a  great  and  general  as- 
sault upon  Granada,  deliberately  planned  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  army.  The  Spanish 
camp  (the  most  gorgeous  Christendom  had 
ever  known)  gradually  grew  calm  and  hushed. 
The  shades  deepened — the  stars  burned  forth 
more  serene  and  clear.  Bright,  in  that  azure 
air,  streamed  the  silken  tents  of  the  court, 
blazoned  with  heraldic  devices,  and  crowned 
by  gaudy  banners,  which,  filled  by  a  brisk  and 
murmuring  wind  from  the  mountains,  flaunted 
gaily  on  their  glided  staves.  In  the  centre  of 
the  camp  rose  the  pavilion  of  the  queen — a 
palace  in  itself.  Lances  made  its  columns; 
brocade  and  painted  arras,  its  walls;  and  the 
space  covered  by  its  numerous  compartments, 
would  have  contained  the  halls  and  outworks 
of  an  ordinary  castle.  The  pomp  of  that 
camp  realized  the  wildest  dreams  of  Gothic, 
coupled  with  Oriental  splendor;  something 
worthy  of  a  'J'asso  to  have  imagmed,  pr  a 
Beckford  to  create.  Nor  was  the  exceeding 
costliness  of  the  more  courtly  tents  lessened 
in  effect  by  those  of  the  soldiery  in  the  out- 
skirts, many  of  which  were  built  from  boughs, 
still  retaining  their  leaves — salvage  and  pic- 
turesque huts; — as  if,  realizing  old  legends, 
wild  men  of  the  woods  had  taken  up  the  cross, 
and  followed  the  Christian  warriors  against  the 
swarthy  followers  of  Termagaunt  and  Ma- 
hound. 


There,  then,  extended  that  mighty  camp  in 
profound  repose,  as  the  midnight  threw  deeper 
and  longer  shadows  over  the  sward  from  the 
tented  avenues  and  canvas  streets.  It  was  at 
that  hour  that  Isabel,  in  the  most  private 
recess  of  her  pavilion,  was  employed  in  prayer 
for  the  safety  of  the  king,  and  the  issue  of  the 
Sacred  War.  Kneeling  before  the  altar  of 
that  warlike  oratory,  her  spirit  became  rapt 
and  absorbed  from*  earth  in  the  intensity  of 
her  devotions;  and  in  the  whole  camp  (save 
the  sentries),  the  eyes  of  that  pious  queen 
were,  perhaps,  the  only  ones  unclosed.  All 
was  profoundly  still;  her  guards,  her  attend- 
ants, were  gone  to  rest;  and  the  tread  of  the 
sentinel,  without  that  immense  pavilion,  was 
not  heard  through  the  silken  walls. 

It  was  then  that  Isabel  suddenly  felt  a 
strong  grasp  upon  her  shoulder,  as  she  still 
knelt  by  the  altar.  A  faint  shriek  burst  from 
her  lips;  she  turned,  and  the  broad  curved 
knife  of  an  eastern  warrior  gleamed  close 
before  her  eyes. 

"  Hush  !  utter  a  cry,  breathe  more  loudly 
than  thy  wont,  and,  queen  though  thou  art,  in 
the  centre  of  swarming  thousands,  thou 
diest  !  " 

Such  were  the  words  that  reached  the  ear  of 
the  royal  Castilian,  w^hispered  by  a  man  of 
stern  and  commanding,  though  haggard  aspect. 

What  is  thy  purpose  ?  wouldst  thou  mur- 
der me  ?  "  said  the  queen,  trembling,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  before  a  mortal  presence. 

"  Thy  life  is  safe,  if  thou  strivest  not  to 
elude  or  to  deceive  me.  Our  time  is  short — 
answer  me.  I  am  Almamen,  the  Hebrew. 
Where  is  the  hostage  rendered  to  thy  hands  ? 
I  claim  my  child.  She  is  with  thee — I  know 
it.    In  what  corner  of  thy  camp." 

"  Rude  stranger  !  "  said  Isabel,  recovering 
somewhat  from  her  alarm, — "  thy  daughter  is 
removed,  I  trust,  for  ever,  from  thine  impious 
reach.    She  is  not  within  the  camp." 

"  Lie  not.  Queen  of  Castile,"  said  Almamen, 
raising  his  knife;  "for  days  and  weeks  I  have 
tracked  thy  steps,  followed  thy  march,  haunted 
even  thy  slumbers,  though  men  of  mail  stood 
as  guards  around  them;  and  I  know  that  my 
daughter  has  been  with  thee.  Think  not  I 
brave  this  danger  without  resolves  the  most 
fierce  and  dread.  Answer  me  !  where  is  my 
child  ? " 

"  Many  days  since,"  said  Isabel,  awed,  de- 
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spite  herself,  by  her  strange  position, — "  thy 
daughter  left  the  camp  for  the  house  of  God. 
It  was  her  own  desire.  The  Saviour  hath 
received  her  into  his  fold." 

Had  a  thousand  lances  pierced  his  heart, 
the  vigor  and  energy  of  life  could  scarce  more 
suddenly  have  deserted  Almamen.  The  rigid 
muscles  of  his  countenance  relaxed  at  once, 
from  resolve  and  menace,  into  unutterable 
horror,  anguish,  and  despair.  He  recoiled 
several  steps;  his  knees  trembled  violently; 
he  seemed  stunned  by  a  death  blow.  Isabel, 
the  boldest  and  haughtiest  of  her  sex,  seized 
that  moment  of  reprieve;  she  sprung  forward, 
darted  'through  the  draperies  into  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  her  train,  and,  in  a  moment, 
the  pavilion  resounded  with  her  cries  for  aid. 
The  sentinels  were  aroused;  retainers  sprang 
from  their  pillows;  they  heard  the  cause  of 
the  alarm;  they  made  to  the  spot;  when,  ere 
they  reached  its  partition  of  silk,  a  vivid  and 
startling  blaze  burst  forth  upon  them.  The 
tent  was  on  fire. 

The  materials  fed  the  flame  like  magic. 
Some  of  the  guards  had  yet  the  courage  to 
dash  forward;  but  the  smoke  and  the  glare 
drove  them  back,  blinded  and  dizzy.  Isabel 
herself  had  scarcely  time  for  escape,  so  rapid 
was  the  conflagration.  Alarmed  for  her  hus- 
band, she  rushed  to  his  tent — to  find  him 
already  awakened  by  the  noise,  and  issuing 
from  its  entrance,  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.  The  wind,  which  had  a  few  minutes 
before  but  curled  the  triumphant  banners,  now 
circulated  the  destroying  flame.  It  spread 
from  tent  to  tent,  almost  as  a  flash  of  light- 
ning that  shoots  along  neighboring  clouds. 
The  camp  was  in  one  continued  blaze,  ere 
any  man  could  dream  of  checking  the  confla- 
gration. 

Not  waiting  to  hear  the  confused  tale  of  his 
royal  consort,  Ferdinand,  exclaiming,  "The 
Moors  have  done  this— they  will  be  on  us  !  " 
ordered  the  drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to 
sound,  and  hastened  in  person,  wrapped  merely 
in  his  long  mantle,  to  alarm  his  chiefs.  While 
that  well-diciplined  and  veteran  army,  fearing 
every  moment  the  rally  of  the  foe,  endeavored 
rapidly  to  form  themselves  into  some  kind  of 
order,  the  flame  continued  to  spread  till  the 


whole  heavens  were  illumined.  By  its  light, 
cuirass  and  helmet  glowed,  as  in  the  furnace, 
and  the  armed  men  seemed  rather  like  life-like 
and  lurid  meteors  than  human  forms.  The 
city  of  Granada  was  brought  near  to  them  by 
the  intensity  of  the  glow;  and,  as  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  spurred  from  the  camp  to 
meet  the  anticipated  surprise  of  the  Paynims, 
they  saw  upon  the  walls  and  roofs  of  Granada, 
the  Moslems  clustering,  and  their  spears 
gleaming.  But,  equally  amazed  with  the 
Christians,  and  equally  suspicious  of  craft 
and  design,  the  Moors  did  not  issue  from 
I  their  gates.  Meanwhile  the  conflagration,  as 
rapid  to  die  as  to  begin,  grew  fitful  and  feeble; 
and  the  night  seemed  to  fall  with  a  melancholy 
darkness  over  the  ruin  of  that  silken  city. 

Ferdinand  summoned  his  council.  He  had 
now  perceived  it  was  no  ambush  of  the  Moors. 
The  account  of  Isabel,  which,  at  last,  he  com- 
prehended; the  strange  and  almost  miraculous 
manner  in  which  Almamen  had  baffled  his 
guards,  and  penetrated  to  the  royal  tent; 
might  have  aroused  his  Gothic  superstition, 
while  it  relieved  his  more  earthly  apprehen- 
sions, if  he  had  not  remembered  the  singular, 
but  far  from  supernatural,  dexterity  with  which 
Eastern  warriors,  and  even  robbers,  continued 
then,  as  now,  to  elude  the  most  vigilant  pre- 
cautions, and  baflle  the  most  wakeful  guards: 
and  it  was  evident,  that  the  fire  which  burned 
the  camp  of  an  army,  had  been  kindled  merely 
to  gratify  the  revenge,  or  favor  the  escape,  of 
an  individual.  Shaking,  therefore,  from  his 
kingly  spirit  the  thrill  of  superstitious  awe  that 
the  greatness  of  the  disaster,  when  associated 
with  the  name  of  a  sorcerer,  at  first  occasiond, 
he  resolved  to  make  advantage  out  of  misfor- 
tune itself.  The  excitement,  the  wrath  of  the 
troops,  produced  the  temper  most  fit  for  action. 

"  And  Heaven,"  said  the  king  of  Spain  to 
his  knights  and  chiefs,  as  they  assembled 
round  him,  has,  in  this  conflagration,  an- 
nounced to  the  warriors  of  the  Cross,  that 
henceforth  their  camp  shall  be  the  palaces  of 
Granada  !  Woe  to  the  Moslem  with  to-mor- 
row's sun  !  " 

Arms  clanged,  and  swords  leaped  from  their 
sheaths,  as  the  Christian  knights  echoed  the 
anathema — "  Woe  to  the  Moslem  !  " 
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BOOK  FIFTH. 


CHAPTER  1. 

The  Great  Battle. 

The  day  slowly  dawned  upon  that  awful 
night;  and  the  Moors,  still  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  Granada,  beheld  the  whole  army  of 
Ferdinand  on  its  march  towards  their  walls. 
At  a  distance  lay  the  wrecks  of  the  blackened 
and  smouldering  camp;  while  before  them, 
gaudy  and  glittering  pennons  waving,  and 
trumpets  sounding,  came  the  exultant  legions 
of  the  foe.  The  Moors  could  scarcely  believe 
their  senses.  Fondly  anticipating  the  retreat 
of  the  Christians,  after  so  signal  a  disaster, 
the  gay  and  dazzling  spectacle  of  their  march 
to  the  assault  filled  them  with  consternation 
and  alarm. 

While  yet  wondering  and  inactive,  the 
trumpet  of  Boabdil  was  heard  behind;  and 
they  beheld  the  Moorish  king,  at  the  head  of 
his  guards,  emerging  down  the  avenues  that 
led  to  the  gate.  The  sight  restored  and  exhil- 
arated the  gazers;  and,  when  Boabdil  halted 
in  the  space  before  the  portals,  the  shout  of 
twenty  thousand  warriors  rolled  ominously  to 
the  ears  of  the  advancing  Christians. 

"  Men  of  Granada  !  "  said  Boabdil,  as  soon 
as  the  deep  and  breathless  silence  had  suc- 
ceeded to  that  martial  acclamation, — "  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  is  to  their  destruction  ! 
In  the  fire  of  last  night,  the  hand  of  Allah 
wrote  their  doom.  Let  us  forth,  each  and  all  ! 
We  will  leave  our  homes  unguarded  —  our 
hearts  shall  be  their  wall  !  True,  that  our 
numbers  are  thinned  by  famine  and  by  slaugh- 
ter, but  enough  of  us  are  yet  left  for  the  re- 
demption of  Granada.  Nor  are  the  dead 
departed  from  us:  the  dead  fight  with  us — 
their  souls  animate  our  own.  He  who  has 
lost  a  brother,  becomes  twice  a  man.    On  this 


battle  we  will  set  all.  Liberty  or  chains  !  em- 
pire or  exile  !  victory  or  death  !    Forward  !  " 

He  spoke,  and  gave  the  rein  to  his  barb. 
It  bounded  forward,  and  cleared  the  gloomy 
arch  of  the  portals,  and  Boabdil  el  Chico  was 
the  first  Moor  who  issued  from  Granada,  to 
that  last  and  eventful  field.  Out,  then, 
poured,  as  a  river  that  rushes  from  caverns 
into  day,  the  burnished  and  serried  files  of 
the  Moorish  cavalry.  Muza  came  the  last, 
closing  the  array.  Upon  his  dark  and  stern 
countenance  there  spoke  not  the  ardent  en- 
thusiasm of  the  sanguine  king.  It  was  locked 
and  rigid;  and  the  anxieties  of  the  last  dismal 
weeks  had  thinned  his  cheeks,  and  ploughed 
deep  lines  around  the  firm  lips  and  iron  jaw 
which  bespoke  the  obstinate  and  unconquer- 
able resolution  of  his  character. 

As  Muza  now  spurred  forward,  and,  riding 
along  the  v/heeling  ranks,  marshalled  them  in 
order,  arose  the  acclamation  of  female  voices; 
and  the  warriors,  who  looked  back  at  the 
sound,  saw  that  their  women — their  wives  and 
daughters,  their  mothers  and  their  beloved, 
(released  from  their  seclusion,  by  a  policy 
which  bespoke  the  desperation  of  the  cause) 
— were  gazing  at  them  with  outstretched  arms, 
from  the  battlements  and  towers.  The  Moors 
knew  that  they  were  now  to  fight  for  their 
hearths  and  altars  in  the  presence  of  those 
who,  if  they  failed,  became  slaves  and  harlots; 
and  each  Moslem  felt  his  heart  harden  like  the 
steel  of  his  own  sabre. 

While  the  cavalry  formed  themselves  into 
regular  squadrons,  and  the  tramp  of  the  foe- 
men  came  more  near  and  near,  the  Moorish 
infantry,  in  miscellaneous,  eager,  and  undisci- 
plined bands,  poured  out,  until,  spreading 
wide  and  deep  below  the  walls,  Bobadil's 
charger  was  seen,  rapidly  careering  amongst 
them,  as,  in  short  but  distinct  directions,  oi 
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fiery  adjuration,  he  sought  at  once  to  regulate 
their  movements,  and  confirm  their  hot  but 
capricious  valor. 

Meanwhile  the  Christians  had  abruptly 
halted;  and  the  politic  Ferdinand  resolved 
not  to  incur  the  full  brunt  of  a  whole  popula- 
tion, in  the  first  flush  of  their  enthusiasm  and 
despair.  He  summoned  to  his  side  Hernando 
del  Pulgar,  and  bade  him,  with  a  troop  of  the 
most  adventurous  and  practiced  horsemen, 
advance  towards  the  Moorish  cavalry,  and 
endeavor  to  draw  the  fiery  valor  of  Muza  away 
from  the  main  army.  Then,  splitting  up  his 
force  into  several  sections,  he  dismissed  each 
to  different  stations:  some  to  storm  the  ad- 
jacent towns,  others  to  fire  the  surrounding 
gardens  and  orchards:  so  that  the  action 
might  consist  rather  of  many  battles  than  of 
one,  and  the  Moors  might  lose  the  concentra- 
tion and  union,  which  made,  at  present,  their 
most  formidable  strength. 

Thus,  while  the  Mussulmans  were  waiting, 
in  order  for  the  attack,  they  suddenly  beheld 
the  main  body  of  the  Christians  dispersing; 
and,  while  yet  in  surprise  and  perplexed,  they 
saw  the  fires  breaking  out  from  their  delicious 
gardens,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  walls,  and 
heard  the  boom  of  the  Christian  artillery 
against  the  scattered  bulwarks  that  guarded 
the  approaches  of  that  city. 

At  that  moment,  a  cloud  of  dust  rolled  rap- 
idly towards  the  post  occupied  in  the  van  by 
Muza;  and  the  shock  of  the  Christian  knights, 
in  their  mighty  mail,  broke  upon  the  centre  of 
the  prince's  squadron. 

Higher,  by  several  inches,  than  the  plumage 
of  his  companions,  waved  the  crest  of  the  gi- 
gantic del  Pulgar;  and,  as  Moor  after  Moor 
went  down  before  his  headlong  lance,  his  voice, 
sounding  deep  and  sepulchral  through  his  vizor, 
shouted  out — "  Death  to  the  infidel  !  " 

The  rapid  and  dexterous  horsemen  of  Gra- 
nada were  not,  however,  discomfited  by  this 
fierce  assault,  opening  their  ranks  with  extra- 
ordinary celerity,  they  suffered  the  charge  to 
pass,  comparatively  harmless,  through  their 
centre,  and  then,  closing  in  one  long  and  brist- 
ling line,  cut  off  the  knights  from  retreat. 
The  Christians  wheeled  round,  and  charged 
again  upon  their  foe. 

"  Where  art  thou,  Moslem  dog  !  that  wouldst 
play  the  lion  ? — Where  art  thou,  Muza  Ben 
Abil  Gazan  ?  " 
5—44 


"  Before  thee,  Christian  !  "  cried  a  stern 
and  clear  voice;  and,  from  amongst  the  hel- 
mets of  his  people,  gleamed  the  dazzling  tun 
ban  of  the  Moor. 

Hernando  checked  his  steed,  gazed  a  mo 
ment  at  his  foe,  turned  back,  for  greater  im- 
petus to  his  charge,  and,  in  a  moment  more, 
the  bravest  warriors  of  the  two  armies  met, 
lance  to  lance. 

The  round  shield  of  Muza  received  the 
Christian's  weapon;  his  own  spear  shivered, 
harmless,  upon  the  breast  of  the  giant.  He 
drew  his  sword,  whirled  it  rapidly  over  his  head, 
and,  for  some  minutes,  the  eyes  of  the  by- 
standers could  scarcely  mark  the  marvellous 
rapidity  with  which  strokes  were  given  and 
parried  by  those  redoubted  swordsmen. 

At  length,  Hernando,  anxious  to  bring  to 
bear  his  superior  strength,  spurred  close  to 
Muza;  and  leaving  his  sword  pendant  by  a 
thong  to  his  wrist,  seized  the  shield  of  Muza 
in  his  formidable  grasp,  and  plucked  it  away, 
with  a  force  that  the  Moor  vainly  endeavored 
to  resist:  Muza,  therefore,  suddenly  released 
his  hold;  and,  ere  the  Spaniard  recovered  his 
balance  (which  w^as  lost  by  the  success  of  his 
own  strength,  put  forth  to  the  utmost),  he 
dashed  upon  him  the  hoofs  of  his  black  charger, 
and,  with  a  short  but  heavy  mace,  which  he 
caught  up  from  the  saddle-bow,  dealt  Her- 
nando so  thundering  a  blow  upon  the  hemlet, 
that  the  giant  fell  to  the  ground,  stunned  and 
senseless. 

To  dismount,  to  repossess  himself  of  his 
shield,  to  resume  his  sabre,  to  put  one  knee  to 
the  breast  of  his  fallen  foe,  was  the  work  of  a 
moment;  and  then  had  Don  Hernando  del 
Pulgar  been  sped,  without  priest  or  surgeon, 
but  that,  alarmed  by  the  peril  of  their  most 
valiant  comrade,  twenty  knights  spurred  at 
once  to  the  rescue,  and  the  points  of  twenty 
lances  kept  the  Lion  of  Granada  from  his  prey. 
Thither,  with  similar  speed,  rushed  the  Moor- 
ish champions;  and  the  fight  became  close 
and  deadly  round  the  body  of  the  still  uncon- 
scious Christian. 

Not  an  instant  of  leisure  to  unlace  the  hel- 
met of  Hernando,  by  removing  which,  alone 
the  Moorish  blade  could  find  a  mortal  place, 
was  permitted  to  Muza;  and,  what  with  the 
spears  and  trampling  hoofs  around  him^  the 
situation  of  the  Paynim  was  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  the  Christian.    Meanwhile,  Her- 
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nando  recovered  his  dizzy  senses;  and,  made 
aware  of  his  state,  watched  his  occasion,  and 
suddenly  shook  off  the  knee  of  the  Moor. 
With  another  effort  he  was  on  his  feet:  and 
the  two  champions  stood  confronting  each 
other,  neither  very  eager  to  renew  the  combat. 
But  on  foot,  Muza,  daring  and  rash  as  he  was, 
could  not  but  recognize  his  disadvantage 
against  the  enormous  strength  and  impene- 
trable armor  of  the  Christian;  he  drew  back, 
whistled  to  his  barb,  that,  piercing  the  ranks 
of  the  horsemen,  was  by  his  side  on  the  in- 
stant, remounted,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
foe,  almost  ere  the  slower  Spaniard  was  con- 
scious of  his  disappearance. 

But  Hernando  was  not  delivered  from  his 
enemy.  Clearing  a  space  around  him,  as  three 
knights,  mortally  wounded,  fell  beneath  his 
sabre,  Muza  now  drew  from  behind  his  shoul- 
der his  short  Arabian  bow;  and  shaft  after 
shaft  came  rattling  upon  the  mail  of  the  dis- 
mounted Christian  with  so  marvellous  a  celerity, 
that,  encumbered  as  he  was  with  his  heavy 
accoutrements,  he  was  unable  either  to  escape 
from  the  spot,  or  ward  off  that  arrowy  rain; 
and  felt  that  nothing  but  chance,  or  our  Lady, 
could  prevent  the  death  which  one  such  arrow 
would  occasion,  if  it  should  find  the  opening 
of  the  vizor,  or  the  joints  of  the  hauberk. 

"  Mother  of  Mercy  !  "  groaned  the  knight, 
perplexed  and  enraged,  let  not  thy  servant 
be  shot  down  like  a  hart,  by  this  cowardly 
warfare,  but,  if  I  must  fall,  be  it  with  mine 
enemy,  grappling  hand  to  hand." 

While  yet  muttering  this  short  invocation, 
the  war-cry  of  Spam  was  heard  hard  by,  and 
the  gallant  company  of  Villena  was  seen 
scouring  across  the  plain,  to  the  succor  of 
their  comrades.  The  deadly  attention  of 
Muza  was  distracted  from  individual  foes, 
however  eminent;  he  wheeled  round,  re-col- 
lected his  men,  and,  in  a  serried  charge,  met 
the  new  enemy  in  midway. 

While  the  contest  thus  fared  in  that  part  of 
the  field,  the  scheme  of  Ferdinand  had  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  break  up  the  battle  in  de- 
tached sections.  Far  and  near,  plain,  gn)ve, 
garden,  tower,  presented  each  the  scene  of 
obstinate  and  determined  conflict.  Boabdil,  at 
the  head  of  his  chosen  guard,  the  flower  of  the 
hayghtier  tribe  of  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of 
the  fame  and  blood  of  the  tribe  of  Muza,  and 
followed  also  by  his  gigantic  Ethiopians,  ex- 


posed his  person  to  every  peril,  with  the  des 
perate  valor  of  a  man  who  feels  his  own  stake 
is  greatest  in  the  field.  As  he  most  distrusted 
the  infantry,  so,  amongst  the  infantry  he 
chiefly  bestowed  his  presence;  and,  wherever 
he  appeared,  he  sufficed,  for  the  moment,  to 
turn  the  changes  of  the  engagement.  At 
length,  at  mid-day,  Ponce  de  Leon  led  against 
the  largest  detachment  of  the  Moorish  foot  a 
strong  and  numerous  battalion  of  the  best  dis- 
ciplined and  veteran  soldiery  of  Spain. 

He  had  succeeded  in  winning  a  fortress, 
from  which  his  artillery  could  play  with  effect; 
and  the  troops  he  led  were  composed,  partly 
of  men  flushed  with  recent  triumph,  and 
partly  of  a  fresh  reserve,  now  first  brought 
into  the  field.  A  comely  and  a  breathless 
spectacle  it  was,  to  behold  this  Christian 
squadron  emerging  from  a  blazing  copse, 
which  they  fired  on  their  march;  the  red  light 
gleaming  on  their  complete  armor,  as,  in 
steady  and  solemn  order,  they  swept  on  to  the 
swaying  and  clamorous  ranks  of  the  Moorish 
infantry.  Boabdil  learned  the  danger  from 
his  scouts;  and,  hastily  quitting  a  tower,  from 
which  he  had,  for  awhile,  repulsed  a  hostile 
legion,  he  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
battalions  menaced  by  the  skilful  Ponce  de 
Leon.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the 
wild  and  ominous  apparition  of  Almamen, 
long  absent  from  the  eyes  of  the  Moors,  ap- 
peared in  the  same  quarter,  so  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  that  none  knew  whence  he  had 
emerged;  the  sacred  standard  in  his  left  hand 
— his  sabre,  bared  and  dripping  gore,  in  his 
right — his  face  exposed,  and  its  powerful  fea- 
tures working  with  an  excitement  that  seemed 
inspired:  his  abrupt  presence  breathed  a  new 
soul  into  the  Moors. 

"  They  come  !  they  come  !  "  he  shrieked 
aloud.  "  The  God  of  the  East  hath  delivered 
the  Goth  into  your  hands  !  " 

From  rank  to  rank — from  line  to  line — sped 
the  santon;  and,  as  the  mystic  banner 
gleamed  before  the  soldiery,  each  closed  his 
eyes,  and  muttered  an  <'amen"  to  his  adjura- 
tions. 

And  now,  to  the  cry  of  Spain  and  St.  lago, 
came  trampling  down  the  relentless  charge  of 
the  Christian  war.  At  the  same  instant,  from 
the  fortress  lately  taken  by  Ponce  de  Leon, 
the  artillery  opened  upon  the  Moors,  and  did 
deadly  havoc.    The  Moslems  wavered  a  mo- 
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ment,  when  before  them  gleamed  the  white 
banner  of  Almamen;  and  they  beheld  him 
rushing,  alone,  and  on  foot,  amidst  the  foe. 
Taught  to  believe  the  war  itself  depended  on 
the  preservation  of  the  enchanted  banner,  the 
Paynims  could  not  see  it  thus  rashly  adven- 
tured without  anxiety  and  shame:  they  rallied, 
advanced  firmly,  and  Boabdil  himself,  with 
waving  cimiter  and  fierce  exclamations,  dashed 
impetuously,  at  the  head  of  his  guards  and 
Ethiopians,  into  the  affray.  The  battle  be- 
came obstinate  and  bloody.  Thrice  the  white 
banner  disappeared  amidst  the  closing  ranks; 
and  thrice,  like  a  moon  from  the  clouds,  it 
shone  forth  again — the  light  and  guide  of  the 
Pagan  power. 

The  day  ripened;  and  the  hills  already  cast 
lengthening  shadows  over  the  blazing  groves 
and  the  still  Darro,  whose  waters,  in  every 
creek  where  the  tide  was  arrested,  ran  red  with 
blood,  when  Ferdinand,  collecting  his  whole 
reserve,  descended  from  the  eminence  on  which 
hitherto  he  had  posted  himself.  With  him 
moved  three  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand 
horse,  fresh  in  their  vigor  and  panting  for  a 
share  in  that  glorious  day.  The  king  himself, 
who,  though  constitutionally  fearless,  from 
motives  of  policy  rarely  perilled  his  person, 
save  on  imminent  occasions,  was  resolved  not 
to  be  outdone  by  Boabdil;  and,  armed  cap-d- 
pied  in  mail,  so  wrought  with  gold  that  it 
seemed  nearly  all  of  that  costly  metal,  with  his 
snow-white  plumage  waving  above  a  small  dia- 
dem that  surmounted  his  lofty  helm,  he  seemed 
a  fit  leader  to  that  armament  of  heroes.  Be- 
hind him  flaunted  the  great  gonfanon  of 
Spain,  and  trump  and  cymbal  heralded  his  ap- 
proach. The  Count  de  Tendilla  rode  by  his 
side. 

"  Senor,"  said  Ferdinand,  "the  infidels  fight 
liard;  but  they  are  in  the  snare — we  are  about 
to  close  the  nets  upon  them.  But  what  calva- 
cade  is  this  ? " 

The  group  that  thus  drew  the  king's  atten- 
tion consisted  of  six  squires,  bearing,  on  a 
martial  litter,  composed  of  shields,  the  stalwart 
form  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar. 

"  Ah,  the  dogs  !  "  cried  the  king,  as  he  re- 
cognized the  pale  features  of  the  darling  of 
the  army, — "  have  they  murdered  the  bravest 
knight  that  ever  fought  for  Christendom  ?  " 

"  Not  that,  your  majest3%"  quoth  he  of  the 
Exploits,  faintly;  'M)ut  I  am  sorely  stricken." 


!  "  It  must  have  been  more  than  man  who 
struck  thee  down,"  said  the  king. 

"  It  was  the  mace  of  Muza  Ben  Abil  Gazan, 
and  please  you,  sire,"  said  one  of  the  squires; 
"  but  it  came  on  the  good  knight  unawares, 
and  long  after  his  own  arm  had  seemingly 
driven  away  the  Pagan." 

"We  will  avenge  thee  well,"  said  the  king, 
setting  his  teeth:  "let  our  own  leeches  tend 
thy  wounds.  Forward,  sir  knights  !  St.  lago 
and  Spain  !  " 

The  battle  had  now  gathered  to  a  vortex; 
Muza  and  his  cavalry  had  joined  Boabdil  and 
the  Moorish  foot.  On  the  other  hand,  Villena 
had  been  reinforced  by  detachments,  that,  in 
almost  every  other  quarter  of  the  field,  had 
routed  the  foe.  The  Moors  had  been  driven 
back,  though  inch  by  inch;  they  were  now  in 
the  broad  space  before  the  very  walls  of  the 
city,  which  were  still  crowded  by  the  pale  and 
anxious  faces  of  the  aged  and  the  women:  and, 
at  every  pause  in  the  artillery,  the  voices  that 
spoke  of  HOME  were  borne  by  that  lurid  air  to 
the  ears  of  the  infidels.  The  shout  that  ran 
through  the  Christian  force,  as  Ferdinand  now 
joined  it,  struck  like  a  death-knell  upon  the 
last  hope  of  Boabdil.  But  the  blood  of  his 
fierce  ancestry  burned  in  his  veins,  and  the 
cheering  voice  of  Almamen,  whom  nothing 
daunted,  inspired  him  with  a  kind  of  supersti- 
tious frenzy. 

"  King  against  king — so  be  it  !  Let  Allah 
decide  between  us  !  "  cried  the  Moorish  mon- 
arch. "Bind  up  this  wound— 'tis  well!  A 
steed  for  the  santon  !  Now,  my  prophet  and 
my  friend,  mount  by  the  side  of  thy  king — let 
us,  at  least,  fall  together.    Lelilies  !   Lelilies  !  " 

Throughout  the  brave  Christian  ranks  went 
a  thrill  of  reluctant  admiration,  as  they  beheld 
the  Paynim  King,  conspicuous  by  his  fair 
beard  and  the  jewels  of  his  harness,  lead  the 
scanty  guard  yet  left  to  him  once  more  into 
the  thickest  of  their  lines.  Simultaneously 
Muza  and  his  Zegris  made  their  fiery  charge; 
and  the  Moorish  infantry,  excited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  leaders,  followed  with  unslack- 
ened  and  dogged  zeal.  The  Christians  gave 
way  —  they  were  beaten  back:  Ferdinand 
spurred  forward;  and,  ere  either  party  were 
well  aware  of  it,  both  kings  met  in  the  same ' 
melee:  all  order  and  discipline,  for  the  moment, 
lost,  general  and  monarch  were,  as  common 
soldiers,  fighting  hand  to  hand.    It  was  then 
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that  Ferdinand,  after  bearing  down  before  his 
lance  Nairn  Reduon,  second  only  to  Muza  in 
the  songs  of  Granada,  beheld  opposed  to  him 
a  strange  form,  that  seemed  to  that  royal 
Christian  rather  fiend  than  man:  his  raven 
hair  and  beard,  clotted  with  blood,  hung  like 
snakes  about  a  countenance  whose  features, 
naturally  formed  to  give  expression  to  the 
darkest  passions,  were  distorted  with  the  mad- 
ness of  despairing  rage.  Wounded  in  many 
places,  the  blood  dabbled  his  mail;  while,  over 
his  head,  he  waved  the  banner  wrought  with 
mystic  characters,  which  Ferdinand  had  al- 
ready been  taught  to  believe  the  workmanship 
of  demons. 

"  Now,  perjured  king  of  the  Nazarenes  !  " 
shouted  this  formidable  champion,  "  we  meet 
at  last  ! — no  longer  host  and  guest,  monarch 
and  dervise,  but  man  to  man  !  I  am  Alma- 
men  !    Die  !  " 

He  spoke;  and  his  sword  descended  so 
fiercely  on  that  anointed  head,  that  Ferdinand 
bent  to  his  saddle-bow.  But  the  king  quickly 
recovered  his  seat,  and  gallantly  met  the  en- 
counter; it  was  one  that  might  have  tasked 
to  the  utmost  the  prowess  of  his  bravest  knight. 
Passions  which,  in  their  number,  their  nature, 
and  their  excess,  animated  no  other  champion 
on  either  side,  gave  to  the  arm  of  Almamen, 
the  Israelite,  a  preternatural  strength;  his 
blows  fell  like  ram  upon  the  harness  of  the 
king:  and  the  fiery  eyes,  the  gleaming  banner 
of  the  mysterious  sorcerer,  who  had  eluded  the 
tortures  of  his  Inquisition, — who  had  walked 
unscathed  through  the  midst  of  his  army, — 
whose  single  hand  had  consumed  the  encamp- 
ment of  a  host,  filled  the  stout  heart  of  the 
king  with  a  belief  that  he  encountered  no 
earthly  foe.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  Ferdi- 
nand and  Spain,  the  contest  did  not  last  long. 
Twenty  horsemen  spurred  into  the  nielie  to 
the  rescue  of  the  plumed  diadem:  Tendilla 
arrived  the  first;  with  a  stroke  of  his  two- 
handed  sword,  the  white  banner  was  cleft  from 
its  staff,  and  fell  to  the  earth.  At  that  sight, 
the  Moors  around  broke  forth  in  a  wild  and 
despairing  cry:  that  cry  spread  from  rank  to 
rank,  from  horse  to  foot;  the  Moorish  infantry, 
sorely  pressed  on  all  sides,  no  sooner  learned 
the  disaster  than  they  turned  to  fly:  the  rout 
was  as  fatal  as  it  was  sudden.  The  Christian 
reserve,  just  brought  into  the  field,  poured  down 
upon  them  with  a  simultaneous  charge.  Boab- 


dil,  too  much  engaged  to  be  the  first  to  learn 
the  downfall  of  the  sacred  insignia,  suddenly 
saw  himself  almost  alone,  with  his  diminished 
Ethiopians  and  a  handful  of  his  cavaliers. 

Yield  thee,  Boabdil  el  Chico  I "  cried  Ten- 
dilla, from  his  rear,  "  or  thou  canst  not  be 
saved." 

By  the  Prophet,  never  !  "  exclaimed  the 
king:  and  he  dashed  his  barb  against  the  wall 
of  spears  behind  him;  and  with  but  a  score  or 
so  of  his  guard,  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks 
that  were  not  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  spare  so 
brave  a  foe.  As  he  cleared  the  Spanish  bat- 
talions, the  unfortunate  monarch  checked  his 
horse  for  a  moment  and  gazed  along  the  plain: 
he  beheld  his  army  flying  in  all  directions,  save 
in  that  single  spot  where  yet  glittered  the  tur- 
ban of  Muza  Ben  Abil  Gazan.  As  he  gazed,, 
he  heard  the  panting  nostrils  of  the  chargers 
behind,  and  saw  the  levelled  spears  of  a  com- 
pany despatched  to  take  him,  alive  or  dead,  by 
the  command  of  Ferdinand;  he  laid  the  reins 
upon  his  horse's  neck  and  galloped  into  the 
city — three  lances  quivered  against  the  portals 
as  he  disappeared  through  the  shadows  of  the 
arch.  But  while  Muza  remained,  all  was  not 
yet  lost:  he  perceived  the  flight  of  the  infantry 
and  the  king,  and  with  his  followers  galloped 
across  the  plain;  he  came  in  time  to  encounter 
and  slay,  to  a  man,  the  pursuers  of  Boabdil  ; 
he  then  threw  himself  before  the  flying  Moors: 
"  Do  ye  fly  in  the  sight  of  your  wives  and 
daughters  ?  Would  ye  not  rather  they  beheld 
ye  die  ?  " 

A  thousand  voices  answered  him.  "  The 
banner  is  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel — all  is 
lost  i  "  They  swept  by  him,  and  stopped  not 
till  they  gained  the  gates. 

But  still  a  small  and  devoted  remnant  of  the 
Moorish  cavaliers  remained  to  shed  a  last 
glory  over  defeat  itself.  With  Muza,  their 
soul  and  centre,  they  fought  every  atom  of 
ground:  it  was,  as  the  chronicler  expresses  it, 
as  if  they  grasped  the  soil  with  their  arms. 
Twice  they  charged  into  the  midst  of  the  foe: 
the  slaughter  they  made  doubled  their  own 
number;  but,  gathering  on  and  closing  in, 
squadron  upon  squadron,  came  the  whole 
Christian  army  —  they  were  encompassed, 
wearied  out,  beaten  back,  as  by  an  ocean 
Like  wild  beasts,  driven,  at  length,  to  their 
lair,  they  retreated  with  their  faces  to  the  foe; 
and  when  Muza  came,  the  last, — his  cimiter 
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shivered  to  the  hilt, — he  had  scarcely  breath 
to  command  the  gates  to  be  closed  and  the 
portcullis  lowered,  ere  he  fell  from  his  charger 
in  a  sudden  and  deadly  swoon,  caused  less  by 
his  exhaustion  than  his  agony  and  shame.  So 
ended  the  last  battle  fought  for  the  Monarchy 
of  Granada  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Novice. 


It  was  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  convent,  re- 
nowned for  the  piety  of  its  inmates,  and  the 
wholesome  austerity  of  its  laws,  that  a  young 
novice  sat  alone.  The  narrow  casement  was 
placed  so  high  in  the  cold  gray  wall  as  to  for- 
bid to  the  tenant  of  the  cell  the  solace  of  sad, 
or  the  distraction  of  pious,  thoughts,  w^hich 
a  view  of  the  world  without  might  afford. 
Lovely,  indeed,  was  the  landscape  that  spread 
below;  but  it  was  barred  from  those  youthful 
and  melancholy  eyes:  for  Nature  might  tempt 
to  a  thousand  thoughts,  not  of  a  tenor  calcu- 
lated to  reconcile  the  heart  to  an  eternal  sacri- 
fice of  the  sweet  human  ties.  But  a  faint  and 
partial  gleam  of  sunshine  broke  through  the 
aperture,  and  made  yet  more  cheerless  the 
dreary  aspect  and  gloomy  appurtenances  of 
the  cell.  And  the  young  novice  seemed  to 
carry  on  within  herself  that  struggle  of  emo- 
tions, without  which  there  is  no  victory  in  the 
resolves  of  virtue:  sometimes  she  wept  bit- 
terly, but  ^v^th  a  low,  subdued  sorrow,  which 
spoke  rather  of  despondency  than  passion; 
sometimes  she  raised  her  head  from  her  breast, 
and  smiled  as  she  looked  upward,  or  as  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  crucifix  and  the  death's 
head  that  were  placed  on  the  rude  table  by  the 
pallet  on  which  she  sate.  They  were  em- 
blems of  death  here,  and  life  hereafter,  which, 
perhaps,  afforded  to  her  the  sources  of  a  two- 
fold consolation. 

She  was  yet  musing,  when  a  slight  tap  at  the 
door  was  heard,  and  the  abbess  of  the  convent 
appeared. 

"  Daughter,"  said  she,  "  I  have  brought 
thee  the  comfort  of  a  sacred  visitor.  The 
Queen  of  Spain,  whose  pious  tenderness  is 
maternally  anxious  for  thy  full  contentment 
with  thy  lot,  has  sent  hither  a  holy  friar,  whom 


she  deems  more  soothing  in  his  counsels  than 
our  brother  Tomas,  whose  ardent  zeal  often 
terrifies  those  whom  his  honest  spirit  only  de- 
sires to  purify  and  guide.  I  will  leave  him 
with  thee.  May  the  saints  bless  his  ministry  !  " 
So  saying,  the  abbess  retired  from  the  thres- 
hold, making  way  for  a  form  in  the  garb  of  a 
monk,  with  the  hood  drawn  over  the  face. 
The  monk  bowed  his  head  meekly,  advanced 
into  the  cell,  closed  the  door,  and  seated  him- 
self on  a  stool,  which,  save  the  table  and  the 
pallet,  seemed  the  sole  furniture  of  the  dismal 
chamber. 

"  Daughter,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  it  is 
a  rugged  and  a  mournful  lot,  this  renunciation 
of  earth  and  all  its  fair  destinies  and  soft 
affections,  to  one  not  wholly  prepared  and 
armed  for  the  sacrifice.  Confide  in  me,  my 
child;  I  am  no  dire  inquisitor,  seeking  to 
distort  thy  words  to  thine  own  peril.  I  am  no 
bitter  and  morose  ascetic.  Beneath  these 
robes  still  beats  a  human  heart,  that  can  sym- 
pathize with  human  sorrows.  Confide  in  me 
without  fear.  Dost  thou  not  dread  the  fate 
they  would  force  upon  thee  ?  Dost  thou  not 
shrink  back  !    Wouldst  thou  not  be  free  ? " 

No,"  said  the  poor  novice;  but  the  denial 
came  faint  and  irresolute  from  her  lips, 
j  "  Pause,"  said  the  friar,  growing  more  earn- 
i  est  in  his  tone:  "  pause — there  is  yet  time." 
j  "Nay,"  said  the  novice,  looking  up  with 
j  some  surprise  in  her  countenance;  "  nay,  even 
I  were  I  so  weak,  escape  now  is  impossible. 
I  What  hand  could  unbar  the  gates  of  the  con- 
vent ?  " 

"  Mine  !  "  cried  the  monk,  with  impetuosity. 
"  Yes,  I  have  that  power.  In  all  Spain,  but 
one  man  can  save  thee,  and  I  am  he." 

"You  I"  faltered  the  novice,  gazing  at  her 
strange  visitor  with  mingled  astonishment  and 
alarm.  "  And  who  are  you,  that  could  resist 
the  fiat  of  that  Tomas  de  Torquemada,  be- 
fore whom,  they  tell  me,  even  the  crowned 
heads  of  Castile  and  Arragon  vail  low  ? " 

The  monk  half  rose,  with  an  impatient  and 
almost  haughty  start,  at  this  interrogatory; 
but,  reseating  himself,  replied,  in  a  deep  and 
half-whispered  voice:  "Daughter,  listen  to 
me  !  It  is  true,  that  Isabel  of  Spain  (whom 
the  Mother  of  Mercy  bless  I  for  merciful  to 
all  is  her  secret  heart,  if  not  her  outward 
policy) — it  is  true  that  Isabel  of  Spain,  fear- 
ful that  the  path  to  heaven  might  be  made 
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rougher  to  thy  feet  than  it  well  need  be, 
(there  was  a  slight  accent  of  irony  in  the 
monk's  voice  as  he  thus  spoke),  selected  a 
friar  of  suasive  eloquence  and  gentle  man- 
ners, to  visit  thee.  He  was  charged  with  let- 
ters to  yon  abbess  from  the  queen.  Soft 
though  the  friar,  he  was  yet  a  hypocrite. 
Nay,  hear  me  out  !  he  loved  to  worship  the 
rising  sun;  and  he  did  not  wish  always  to 
remain  a  simple  friar,  while  the  Church  had 
higher  dignities  of  this  earth  to  bestow.  In 
the  Christian  camp,  daughter,  there  was  one 
who  burned  for  tidings  of  thee, — whom  thine 
image  haunted — who,  stern  as  thou  wert  to 
him,  loved  thee  with  a  love  he  knew  not  of, 
till  thou  wert  lost  to  him.  Why  dost  thou 
tremble,  daughter  ?  listen,  yet !  To  that 
lover,  for  he  was  one  of  high  birth,  came  the 
monk;  to  that  lover  the  monk  sold  his  mis- 
sion. The  monk  will  have  a  ready  tale,  that 
he  was  waylaid  amidst  the  mountains  by 
armed  men,  and  robbed  of  his  letters  to  the 
abbess.  The  lover  took  his  garb,  and  he  took 
the  letters;  and  he  hastened  hither.  Leila  ! 
beloved  Leila  !  behold  him  at  thy  feet !  " 

The  monk  raised  his  cowl;  and  dropping  on 
his  knee  beside  her,  presented  to  her  gaze  the 
features  of  the  Prince  of  Spain. 

"You!"  said  Leila,  averting  her  counte- 
nance, and  vainly  endeavoring  to  extricatie  the 
hand  which  he  had  seized.  This  is  indeed 
cruel.  You,  the  author  of  so  many  sufferings 
— such  calumny — such  reproach  !" 

"I  will  repair  all,"  said  Don  Juan,  fervently. 
*'  I  alone,  I  repeat  it,  have  the  power  to  set  you 
free.  You  are  no  longer  a  Jewess;  you  are 
one  of  our  faith;  there  is  now  no  bar  upon  our 
loves.  Imperious  though  my  father, — all  dark 
and  dread  as  is  this  new  power  which  he  is 
rashly  erecting  in  his  dominions,  the  heir  of 
two  monarchies  is  not  so.  poor  in  influence  and 
in  friends,  as  to  be  unable  to  offer  the  woman 
of  his  love  an  inviolable  shelter,  alike  from 
priest  and  despot.  Fly  with  me  ! — quit  this 
dreary  sepulchre,  ere  the  last  stone  close  over 
thee  for  ever  !  I  have  horses,  I  have  guards 
at  hand.  This  night  it  can  be  arranged.  This 
night — oh,  bliss  ! — thou  mayest  be  rendered 
up  to  earth  and  love  !  " 

"  Prince,"  said  Leila,  who  had  drawn  her- 
self from  Juan's  grasp  during  this  address,  and 
who  now  stood  at  a  little  distance,  erect  and 
proud,  "you  tempt  me  in  vain;  or,  rather,  you 


offer  me  no  temptation.  I  have  made  my 
choice;  I  abide  by  it." 

"  Oh  !  bethink  thee,"  said  the  prince,  in  a 
voice  of  real  and  imploring  anguish;  "bethink 
thee  well  of  the  consequences  of  thy  refusal. 
Thou  canst  not  see  them  yet;  thine  ardot 
blinds  thee.  But,  when  hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  steals  on  in  the  ap- 
palling monotony  oC  this  sanctified  prison; 
when  thou  shalt  see  thy  youth  withering  with- 
out love — thine  age  without  honor;  when  thy 
heart  shall  grow  as  stone  within  thee,  beneath 
the  looks  of  yon  icy  spectres;  when  nothing 
shall  vary  the  aching  dulness  of  wasted  life, 
save  a  longer  fast,  or  a  severer  penance:  then, 
then  will  thy  grief  be  rendered  tenfold,  by  the 
despairing  and  remorseful  thought,  that  thine 
own  lips  sealed  thine  own  sentence.  Thou 
mayest  think,"  continued  Juan,  with  rapid 
eagerness,  "  that  my  love  to  thee  was,  at  first, 
light  and  dishonormg.  Be  it  so.  I  own  that 
my  youth  has  passed  in  idle  wooings,  and  the 
mockeries  of  affection.  But,  for  the  first  time 
in  any  life,  I  feel  that  /  love.  Thy  dark  eyes 
— thy  noble  beauty — even  thy  womanly  scorn, 
have  fascinated  me.  I — never  yet  disdained 
where  I  have  been  a  suitor — acknowledge,  at 
last,  that  there  is  a  triumph  in  the  conquest  of 
a  woman's  heart.  Oh,  Leila  !  do  not — do  not 
reject  me.  You  know  not  how  rare  and  how 
deep  a  love  you  cast  away." 

The  novice  was  touched:  the  present  lan- 
guage of  Don  Juan  was  so  different  from  what 
it  had  been  before;  the  earnest  love  that 
breathed  in  his  voice — that  looked  from  his 
eyes,  struck  a  chord  in  her  breast;  it  reminded 
her  of  her  own  unconquered,  unconquerable 
love  for  the  lost  Muza.  She  was  touched, 
then — touched  to  tears;  but  her  resolves  were 
not  shaken. 

"  Oh,  Leila  ! "  resumed  the  prince,  fondly, 
mistaking  the  nature  of  her  emotion,  and 
seeking  to  pursue  the  advantage  he  imagined 
he  had  gained,  "look  at  yonder  sunbeam, 
struggling  through  the  loophole  of  thy  cell. 
Is  it  not  a  messenger  from  the  happy  world  ? 
does  it  not  plead  for  me  ?  does  it  not  whisper 
to  thee  of  the  green  fields,  and  the  laughing 
vineyards,  and  all  the  beautiful  prodigality  of 
that  earth  thou  art  about  to  renounce  forever? 
Dost  thou  dread  my  love  !  Are  the  forms 
around  thee,  ascetic  and  lifeless,  fairer  to  thine 
eyes  than  mine  ?    Dost  thou  doubt  my  powet 
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to  protect  thee  ?  I  tell  thee  that  the  proudest 
nobles  of  Spain  would  flock  around  my  banner, 
were  it  necessary  to  guard  thee  by  force  of 
arms.  Yet,  speak  the  word — be  mine — and  I 
will  fly  hence  with  thee,  to  climes  where  the 
Church  has  not  cast  out  its  deadly  roots,  and, 
forgetful  of  crowns  and  cares,  live  alone  for 
thee.    Ah,  speak  !  " 

My  lord,"  said  Leila,  calmly,  and  rousuig 
herself  for  the  necessary  effort,  "  I  am  deeply 
and  sincerely  grateful  for  the  interest  you  ex- 
press— fof  the  affection  you  avow.  But  you 
deceive  yourself.  I  have  pondered  well  over 
the  alternative  I  have  taken.  I  do  not  regret 
nor  repent — much  less  would  I  retract  it.  The 
earth  that  you  speak  of,  full  of  affections  and 
of  bliss  to  others,  has  no  ties,  no  allurements 
for  me.  I  desire  only  peace,  repose,  and  an 
early  death." 

Can  it  be  possible,"  said  the  prince, 
growing  pale,  "  that  thou  lovest  another  ? 
Then,  indeed,  and  then  only,  would  my  woo- 
ing be  in  vain." 

The  cheek  of  the  novice  grew  deeply 
flushed,  but  the  color  soon  subsided:  she  mur- 
mured to  herself,  "  Why  should  I  blush  to  own 
it  now?"  and  then  spoke  aloud:  "Prince,! 
trust  I  have  done  with  the  world;  and  bitter 
the  pang  I  feel  when  you  call  me  back  to  it. 
But  you  merit  my  candor:  I  have  loved  an- 
other; and  in  that  thought,  as  in  an  urn,  lie 
the  ashes  of  all  affection.  That  other  is  of  a 
different  faith.  We  may  never — never  meet 
again  below,  but  it  is  a  solace  to  pray  that  we 
may  meet  above.  That  solace,  and  these 
cloisters,  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  pomp, 
all  the  pleasures,  of  the  world." 

The  prince  sunk  down,  and,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  groaned  aloud — but  made 
no  reply. 

"  Go,  then.  Prince  of  Spain,"  continued  the 
novice;  *'  son  of  the  noble  Isabel,  Leila  is  not 
unworthy  of  her  cares.  Go,  and  pursue  the 
great  destinies  that  await  you.  And  if  you 
forgive — if  you  still  cherish  a  thought  of — the 
poor  Jewish  maiden,  soften,  alleviate,  mitigate, 
the  wretched  and  desperate  doom  that  awaits 
the  fallen  race  she  has  abandoned  for  thy 
creed." 

"Alas,  alas  !  "  said  the  prince,  mournfully, 
"  thee  alone,  perchance,  of  all  thy  race,  I  could 
have  saved  from  the  bigotry  that  is  fast  cov- 
ering this  knightly  land,  like  the  rising  of  an 


irresistible  sea — and  thou  rejectest  me  !  Take 
time,  at  least,  to  pause — to  consider.  Let  me 
see  thee  again  to-morrow." 

"  No,  prince,  no — not  again  !  I  will  keep 
thy  secret  only  if  I  see  thee  no  more.  If  thou 
persist  in  a  suit  that  I  feel  to  be  that  of  sin  and 
shame,  then,  indeed,  mine  honor  " 

"  Hold  !  "  interrupted  Juan,  with  haughty 
impatience,  —  "I  torment,  I  harass  you  no 
more.  I  release  you  from  my  importunity. 
Perhaps,  already  I  have  stooped  too  low."  He 
drew  the  cowl  over  his  features,  and  strode 
sullenly  to  the  door;  but,  turning  for  one  last 
gaze  on  the  form  that  had  so  strangely  fasci- 
nated a  heart  capable  of  generous  emotions, 
— the  meek  and  despondent  posture  of  the 
novice,  her  tender  youth,  her  gloomy  fate, 
melted  his  momentary  pride  and  resentment. 
"  God  bless  and  reconcile  thee,  poor  child  ! " 
he  said,  in  a  voice  choked  with  contending 
passions — and  the  door  closed  upon  his  form. 

"  I  thank  thee.  Heaven,  that  it  was  not 
Muza  ! "  muttered  Leila,  breaking  from  a 
reverie,  in  which  she  seemed  to  be  communing 
with  her  own  soul;  "I  feel  that  I  could  not 
have  resisted  himr  With  that  thought  she 
knelt  down,  in  humble  and  penitent  self- 
reproach,  and  prayed  for  strength. 

Ere  she  had  risen  from  her  supplications, 
her  solitude  was  again  invaded  by  Torque- 
mada,  the  Dominican. 

This  strange  man,  though  the  author  of 
cruelties  at  which  nature  recoils,  had  some 
veins  of  warm  and  gentle  feeling,  streaking,  as 
it  were,  the  marble  of  his  hard  character;  and 
when  he  had  thoroughly  convinced  himself  of 
the  pure  and  earnest  zeal  of  the  young  con- 
vert, he  relaxed  from  the  grim  sternness  he 
had  at  first  exhibited  towards  her.  He  loved 
to  exert  the  eloquence  he  possessed,  in  raising 
her  spirit,  in  reconciling  her  doubts.  He 
prayed  for  her,  and  he  prayed  beside  her,  with 
passion  and  with  tears. 

He  stayed  long  with  the  novice;  and,  when 
he  left  her,  she  was,  if  not  happy,  at  least  con- 
tented. Her  warmest  wish  now,  was  to  abridge 
the  period  of  her  noviciate,  which,  at  her  de- 
sire, the  Church  had  already  rendered  merely 
a  nominal  probation.  She  longed  to  put  irres- 
olution out  of  her  power,  and  to  center  at  once 
upon  the  narrow  road  through  the  strait  gate. 

The  gentle  and  modest  piety  of  the  young 
novice  touched  the  sisterhood:  she  was  en- 
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deared  to  all  of  them.  Her  conversion  was  an 
event  that  broke  the  lethargy  of  their  stagnant 
life.  She  became  an  object  of  general  inter- 
est, of  avowed  pride,  of  kindly  compassion; 
and  their  kindness  to  her,  who  from  her  cradle 
had  seen  little  of  her  own  sex,  had  a  great 
effect  towards  calming  and  soothing  her  mind. 
But,  at  night,  her  dreams  brought  before  her 
the  dark  and  menacing  countenance  of  her 
father.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  pluck  her  from 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  to  sink  with  her  into 
the  yawning  abyss  below.  Sometimes  she  saw 
him  with  her  beside  the  altar,  but  imploring 
her  to  forswear  the  Saviour,  before  whose  cru- 
cifix she  knelt.  Occasionally  her  visions  were 
haunted,  also,  with  Muza — but  in  less  terrible 
guise.  She  saw  his  calm  and  melancholy  eyes 
fixed  upon  her;  and  his  voice  asked,  "Canst 
thou  take  a  vow  that  makes  it  sinful  to  re- 
member me  ? " 

The  night,  that  usually  brings  balm  and 
oblivion  to  the  sad,  was  thus  made  more  dread- 
ful to  Leila  than  the  day.  Her  health  grew 
feebler  and  feebler,  but  her  mind  still  was 
firm.  In  happier  time  and  circumstance  that 
poor  novice  would  have  been  a  great  character; 
but  she  was  one  of  the  countless  victims  the 
world  knows  not  of,  whose  virtues  are  in 
silent  motives,  whose  struggles  are  in  the  soli- 
tary heart. 

Of  the  prince  she  heard  and  saw  no  more. 
There  were  times  when  she  fancied,  from 
oblique  and  obscure  hints,  that  the  Dominican 
had  been  aware  of  Don  Juan's  disguise  and 
visit.  But,  if  so,  that  knowledge  appeared 
only  to  increase  the  gentleness,  almost  the 
respect,  which  Torquemada manifested  towards 
her.  Certainly,  since  that  day,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  the  priest's  manner  had  been 
softened  when  he  addressed  her;  and  he  who 
seldom  had  recourse  to  other  arts  than  those 
of  censure  and  of  menace,  often  uttered  senti- 
ments half  of  pity  and  half  of  praise. 

Thus  consoled  and  supported  in  the  day, — 
thus  haunted  and  terrified  by  night,  but  still 
not  repenting  her  resolve,  Leila  saw  the  time 
glide  on  to  that  eventful  day  when  her  lips 
were  to  prenounce  that  irrevocable  vow  which 
is  the  epitaph  of  life.  While  in  this  obscure 
and  remote  Convent  progressed  the  history  of 
an  individual,  we  are  summoned  back  to  wit- 
ness the  crowning  fate  of  an  expiring  dynasty. 


CHAPTER  HL 
The  Pause  between  Defeat  and  Surrender. 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  plunged  once  more 
amidst  the  recesses  of  the  Alhambra.  What- 
ever his  anguish,  or  his  despondency,  none  were 
permitted  to  share,  or  even  to  witness,  his 
emotions.  But  he  especially  resisted  the  ad- 
mission to  his  solitude,  demanded  by  his 
mother,  implored  by  his  faithful  Amine,  and 
sorrowfully  urged  by  Muza:  those  most  loved, 
or  most  respected,  were,  above  all,  the  persons 
from  whom  he  most  shrunk. 

Almamen  was  heard  of  no  more.  It  was 
believed  that  he  had  perished  in  the  battle. 
But  he  was  one  of  those  who,  precisely  as  they 
are  effective  when  present,  are  forgotten  in  ab- 
sence. And,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  the  Vega 
was  utterly  desolated,  and  all  supplies  were 
cut  off,  famine,  daily  made  more  terrifically 
severe,  diverted  the  attention  of  each  humbler 
Moor  from  the  fall  of  the  city  to  his  indvidual 
sufferings. 

New  persecutions  fell  upon  the  miserable 
Jews.  Not  having  taken  any  share  in  the 
conflict,  (as  was  to  be  expected  from  men  who 
had  no  stake  in  the  country  which  they 
dwelt  in,  and  whose  brethren  had  been  taught 
so  severe  a  lesson  upon  the  folly  of  interfer- 
ence), no  sentiment  of  fellowship  in  danger 
mitigated  the  hatred  and  loathing  with  which 
they  were  held;  and  as,  in  their  lust  of  gain, 
many  of  them  continued,  amidst  the  agony 
and  starvation  of  the  citizens,  to  sell  food  at 
enormous  prices,  the  excitement  of  the  multi- 
tude against  them — released  by  the  state  of  the 
city,  from  all  restraint  and  law — made  itself  felt 
by  the  most  barbarous  excesses.  Many  of  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites  were  attacked  by  the 
mob,  plundered,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
owners  tortured  to  death,  to  extort  confession 
of  imaginary  wealth.  Not  to  sell  what  was 
demanded  was  a  crime;  to  sell  it  was  a  crime 
also.  These  miserable  outcasts  fled  to  what- 
ever secret  places  the  vaults  of  their  houses  or 
the  caverns  in  the  hills  within  the  city  could 
yet  afford  them,  cursing  their  fate,  and  almost 
longing  even  for  the  yoke  of  the  Christian 
bigots. 

Thus  passed  several  days;  the  defence  of 
the  city  abandoned  to  its  naked  walls  and 
mighty  gates.    The  glaring  sun  looked  down 
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upon  closed  shops  and  depopulated  streets, 
save  when  some  ghostly  and  skeleton  band  of 
the  famished  poor  collected,  in  a  sudden 
paroxysm  of  revenge  or  despair,  around  the 
stormed  and  fired  mansion  of  a  detested 
Israelite. 

At  length,  Boabdil  aroused  himself  from 
his  seclusion;  and  Muza,  to  his  own  surprise, 
was  summoned  so  the  presence  of  the  king. 
He  found  Boabdil  in  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
halls  of  his  gorgeous  palace. 

Within  the  Tower  of  Comares  is  a  vast 
chamber,  still  called  the  Hall  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors. Here  it  was  that  Boabdil  now  held 
his  court.  On  the  glowing  walls  hung  trophies 
and  banners,  and  here  and  there  an  Arabian 
portrait  of  some  bearded  king.  By  the  win- 
dows, which  overlooked  the  most  lovely  banks 
of  the  Darro,  gathered  the  santons  and  alfa- 
quis, a  little  apart  from  the  main  crowd.  Be- 
yond, through  half-veiling  draperies,  might  be 
seen  the  great  court  of  the  Alberca,  whose 
peristyles  were  hung  with  flowers;  while,  in  the 
centre,  the  gigantic  basin,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  court,  caught  the  sunlight  obliquely,  and 
its  waves  glittered  on  the  eye  from  amidst  the 
roses  that  then  clustered  over  it. 

In  the  audience-hall  itself,  a  canopy,  over 
the  royal  cushions  on  which  Boabdil  reclined, 
was  blazoned  with  the  heraldic  insignia  of 
Granada's  monarchs.  His  guards,  and  his 
mutes,  and  his  eunuchs,  and  his  courtiers,  and 
his  counsellors,  and  his  captains,  were  ranged 
in  long  files  on  either  side  the  canopy.  It 
seemed  the  last  flicker  of  the  lamp  of  the 
Moorish  empire,  that  hollow  and  unreal  pomp  ! 
As  Muza  approached  the  monarch,  he  was 
startled  by  the  change  of  his  countenance: 
the  young  and  beautiful  Boabdil  seemed  to 
have  grown  suddenly  old;  his  eyes  were 
sunken,  his  countenance  sown  with  wrinkles, 
and  his  voice  sounded  broken  and  hollow  on 
the  ears  of  his  kinsman. 

''Come  hither,  Muza,"  said  he;  "seat  thy- 
self beside  me,  and  listen  as  thou  best  canst 
to  the  tidings  we  are  about  to  hear." 

As  Muza  placed  himself  on  a  cushion,  a 
little  below  the  king,  Boabdil  motioned  to  one 
amongst  the  crowd. 

"  Hamet,"  said  he,  "  thou  hast  examined 
the  state  of  the  Christian  camp;  what  news 
dost  thou  bring  ?  " 

"  Light   of   the   Faithful,"    answered  the 


Moor,  "  it  is  a  camp  no  longer — it  has  already 
become  a  city.  Nine  towns  of  Spain  were 
charged  with  the  task;  stone  has  taken  the 
place  of  canvas;  towers  and  streets  arise  like 
the  buildings  of  a  genius;  and  the  misbelieving 
king  hath  sworn  that  this  new  city  shall  not  be 
left  until  Granada  sees  his  standard  on  its 
walls." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Boabdil,  calmly. 

"  Traders  and  men  of  merchandize  flock 
thither  daily;  the  spot  is  one  bazaar;  all  that 
should  supply  our  famishing  country  pours  its 
plenty  into  their  mart. 

Boabdil  motioned  to  the  Moor  to  withdraw, 
and  an  alfaqui  advanced  in  his  stead. 

"  Successor  of  the  Prophet,  and  darling  of 
the  world  ! "  said  the  reverend  man,  "  the 
alfaquis  and  seers  bf  Granada  implore  thee  on 
their  knees  to  listen  to  their  voice.  They 
have  consulted  the  Books  of  Fate;  they  have 
implored  a  sign  from  the  Prophet;  and  they 
find  that  the  glory  has  left  thy  people  and  thy 
crown.  The  fall  of  Granada  is  predestined — 
God  is  great  !  " 

"  You  shall  have  my  answer  forthwith,"  said 
Boabdil.    "  Abdelemic,  approach." 

From  the  crowd  came  an  aged  and  white- 
bearded  man,  the  governor  of  the  city. 

"  Speak,  old  man,"  said  the  king. 

"  Oh,  Boabdil  !  "  said  the  veteran,  with  fal- 
tering tones,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks;  "son  of  a  race  of  kings  and  heroes  ! 
would  that  thy  servant  had  fallen  dead  on  thy 
threshold  this  day,  and  that  the  lips  of  a 
Moorish  noble  had  never  been  polluted  by  the 
words  that  I  now  utter.  Our  state  is  hope- 
less: our  granaries  are  as  the  sands  of  the 
desert;  there  is  in  them  life  neither  for  beast 
nor  man.  The  war-horse  that  bore  the  hero 
is  now  consumed  for  his  food;  and  the  popu- 
lation of  thy  city,  with  one  voice,  cry  for 
chains  and — bread  !    I  have  spoken." 

V  Admit  the  ambassador  of  Egypt,"  said 
Boabdil,  as  Abdelemic  retired.  There  was  a 
pause:  one  of  the  draperies  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  was  drawn  aside;  and  with  the  slow  and 
sedate  majesty  of  their  tribe  and  land,  paced 
forth  a  dark  and  swarthy  train,  the  envoys  of 
the  Egyptian  soldan.  Six  of  the  band  bore 
costly  presents  of  gems  and  weapons,  and  the 
procession  closed  with  four  veiled  slaves, 
whose  beauty  had  been  the  boast  of  the  an- 
cient valley  of  the  Nile. 
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Sun  of  Granada  and  day-star  of  the  faith- 
ful ! "  said  the  chief  of  the  Egyptians,  "  my 
lord,  the  Soldam  of  Egypt,  delight  of  the 
world,  and  rose-tree  of  the  East,  thus  answers 
to  the  letters  of  Boabdil.  He  grieves  that  he 
cannot  send  the  succor  thou  demandest;  and 
informing  himself  of  the  condition  of  thy  terri- 
tories, he  finds  that  Granada  no  longer  holds 
a  seaport,  by  which  his  forces  (could  he  send 
them)  might  find  an  entrance  into  Spain.  He 
implores  thee  to  put  thy  trust  in  Allah,  who 
will  not  desert  his  chosen  ones,  and  lays  these 
gifts,  in  pledge  of  amity  and  love,  at  the  feet 
of  my  lord  the  king." 

"  It  is  a  gracious  and  well-timed  offering," 
said  Boabdil,  with  a  writhing  lip;  "we  thank 
him."  There  was  now  a  long  and  dead  si- 
lence, as  the  ambassadors  swept  from  the  hall 
of  audience:  when  Boabdil  suddenly  raised 
his  head  from  his  breast,  and  looked  around 
his  hall  with  a  kingly  and  majestic  look: 
"  Let  the  heralds  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  ap- 
proach." 

A  groan  involuntarily  broke  from  the  breast 
of  Aluza:  it  was  echoed  by  a  murmur  of  ab- 
horrence and  despair  from  the  gallant  captains 
who  stood  around;  but  to  that  momentary 
burst  succeeded  a  breathless  silence,  as  from 
another  drapery,  opposite  the  royal  couch, 
gleamed  the  burnished  mail  of  the  knights  of 
Spain.  Foremost  of  those  haughty  visitors, 
whose  iron  heels  clanked  loudly  on  the  tes§e- 
lated  floor,  came  a  noble  and  stately  form,  in 
full  armor,  save  the  helmet,  and  with  a  mantle 
of  azure  velvet,  wrought  with  the  silver  cross 
that  made  the  badge  of  the  Christian  war. 
Upon  his  manly  countenance  was  visible  no 
sign  of  undue  arrogance  or  exultation;  but 
something  of  that  generous  pity  which  brave 
men  feel  for  conquered  foes  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  his  commanding  eye,  and  softened  the 
wonted  sternness  of  his  martial  bearing.  He 
and  his  train  approached  the  king  with  a  pro- 
found salutation  of  respect;  and  falling  back, 
motioned  to  the  herald  that  accompanied  him, 
and  whose  garb,  breast  and  back,  was  wrought 
with  the  arms  of  Spain,  to  deliver  himself  of 
his  mission. 

"  To  Boabdil  !  "  said  the  herald,  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  filled  the  whole  expanse,  and 
thrilled  with  various  emotions  the  dumb  as- 
sembly. "  To  Boabdil  el  Chico,  king  of 
Granada,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  Isabel  of 


Castile  send  royal  greeting.  They  command 
me  to  express  their  hope  that  the  war  is  at 
length  concluded;  and  they  offer  to  the  King 
of  Granada  such  terms  of  capitulation  as  a 
king,  without  dishonor,  may  receive.  In  the 
stead  of  this  city,  which  their  Most  Christian 
Majesties  will  restore  to  their  own  dominion, 
as  is  just,  they  offer,  O  king,  princely  terri- 
tories in  the  Alpuxarras  mountains  to  your 
sway,  holding  them  by  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  To  the  people  of  Granada, 
their  Most  Christian  Majesties  promise  full 
protection  of  property,  life,  and  faith,  under  a 
government  by  their  own  magistrates,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws;  exemption  from 
tribute  for  three  years;  and  taxes  thereafter, 
regulated  by  the  custom  and  ratio  of  their 
present  imposts.  To  such  Moors  as,  discon- 
tented with  these  provisions,  would  abandon 
Granada,  are  promised  free  passage  for  them- 
selves and  their  wealth.  In  return  for  these 
marks  of  their  royal  bounty,  their  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesties  summon  Granada  to  surrender 
(if  no  succour  meanwhile  arrive)  within  seventy 
days.  And  these  offers  are  now  solemnly  re- 
corded in  the  presence,  and  through  the  mis- 
sion, of  the  noble  and  renowned  knight,  Gon- 
zalvo  of  Cordova,  deputed  by  their  Most 
Christian  Majesties  from  their  new  city  of 
Santa  Fe." 

When  the  herald  had  concluded,  Boabdil 
cast  his  eye  over  his  thronged  and  splendid 
court.  No  glance  of  fire  met  his  own;  amidst 
the  silent  crowd,  a  resigned  content  was  alone 
to  be  perceived;  the  proposals  exceeded  the 
hope  of  the  besieged. 

"  And,"  asked  Boabdil,  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  "  if  we  reject  these  offers  ? " 

Noble  prince,"  said  Gonzalvo,  earnestly, 
"  ask  us  not  to  wound  thine  ears  with  the  al- 
ternative. Pause,  and  consider  of  our  offers; 
and,  if  thou  doubtest,  O  brave  king  !  mount 
the  towers  of  thine  Alhambra,  survey  our 
legions  marshalled  beneath  thy  walls,  and  turn 
thine  eyes  upon  a  brave  people,  defeated,  not 
by  human  valor,  but  by  famine,  and  the  in- 
scrutable will  of  God." 

"  Your  monarchs  shall  have  our  answer, 
gentle  Christian,  perchance  ere  nightfall.  And 
you,  Sir  Knight,  who  hast  delivered  a  message 
bitter  for  kings  to  hear,  receive,  at  least,  our 
thanks  for  such  bearing  as  might  best  miti- 
gate the  import.    Our  vizier  will  bear  to  your 
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apartment  those  tokens  of  remembrance  that 
are  yet  left  to  the  monarch  of  Granada  to  be- 
stow." 

"  Muza,"  resumed  the  king,  as  the  Span- 
iards left  the  presence — "thou  hast  heard  all. 
What  is  the  last  counsel  thou  canst  give  thy 
sovereign  ? " 

The  fierce  Moor  had  with  difficulty  waited 
this  license  to  utter  such  sentiments  as  death 
only  could  banish  from  that  unconquerable 
heart.  He  rose,  descended  from  the  couch, 
and,  standing  a  little  below  the  king,  and  fac- 
ing the  motley  throng  of  all  of  wise  or  brave 
yet  left  to  Granada,  thus  spoke: — 

"  Why  should  we  surrender  ?  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  are  yet  within  our  walls  ; 
of  these,  twenty  thousand,  at  least,  are  Moors, 
who  have  hands  and  swords.  Why  should  we 
surrender?  Famine  presses  us,  it  is  true;  but 
hunger,  that  makes  the  lion  more  terrible, 
shall  it  make  the  man  more  base  ?  Do  ye 
despair  ?  so  be  it  !  despair,  in  the  valiant, 
ought  to  have  an  irresistible  force.  Despair 
has  made  cowards  brave  ;  shall  it  sink  the 
brave  to  cowards  ?  Let  us  arouse  the  people; 
hitherto,  we  have  depended  too  much  upon  the 
nobles.  Let  us  collect  our  whole  force,  and 
march  upon  this  new  city,  while  the  soldiers  of 
Spain  are  employed  in  their  new  profession  of 
architects  and  builders.  Hear  me,  O  God  and 
Prophet  of  the  Moslem  !  hear  one  who  never 
was  forsworn  !  If,  Moors  of  Granada,  ye  adopt 
my  counsel,  I  cannot  promise  ye  victory,- but  I 
promise  ye  never  to  live  without  it:  I  promise 
ye,  at  least,  your  independence — for  the  dead 
know  no  chains  !  If  we  cannot  live,  let  us  so 
die  that  we  may  leave,  to  remotest  ages,  a 
glory  that  shall  be  more  durable  than  king- 
doms. King  of  Granada  !  this  is  the  counsel 
of  Muza  Ben  Abil  Gazan." 

The  prince  ceased.  But  he,  whose  faintest 
word  had  once  breathed  fire  into  the  dullest, 
had  now  poured  out  his  spirit  upon  frigid  and 
lifeless  matter.  No  man  answered — no  man 
moved. 

Boabdil  alone,  clinging  to  the  shadow  of 
hope,  turned  at  last  towards  the  audience. 

"  Warriors  and  sages  !  "  he  said,  "  as  Muza's 
counsel  is  your  king's  desire,  say  but  the  word, 
and,  ere  the  hour-glass  shed  its  last  sand,  the 
blast  of  our  trumpet  shall  be  ringing  through 
the  Vivarrambla." 

"  O  king  !  fight  not  against  the  will  of  fate 


— God  is  great  !  "  replied  the  chief  of  the 
alfaquis. 

''Alas  !  "  said  Abdelmelic,  ''if  the  voice  of 
Muza  and  your  own  fall  thus  coldly  upon  us, 
how  can  ye  stir  the  breadless  and  heartless 
multitude  ?  " 

"  Is  such  your  general  thought  and  your 
general  will  ?  "  said  Boabdil. 

An  universal  murmur  answered,  "Yes  !" 

"Go  then,  Abdelmelic,"  resumed  the  ill- 
starred  king,  "go  with  yon  Spaniards  to  the 
Christian  camp,  and  bring  us  back  the  best 
terms  you  can  obtain.  The  crown  has  passed 
from  the  head  of  El  Zogoybi;  Fate  sets  her 
seal  upon  my  brow.  Unfortunate  was  the 
commencement  of  my  reign — unfortunate  its 
end.    Break  up  the  divan." 

The  words  of  Boabdil  moved  and  penetrated 
an  audience,  never  till  then  so  alive  to  his 
gentle  qualities,  his  learned  wisdom,  and  his 
natural  valor.  Many  flung  themselves  at  his 
feet,  with  tears  and  sighs;  and  the  crowd 
gathered  round  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  robe. 

Muza  gazed  at  them  in  deep  disdain,  with 
folded  arms  and  heaving  breast. 

"Women,  not  men!"  he  exclaimed,  "ye 
weep,  as  if  ye  had  not  blood  still  left  to  shed  ! 
Ye  are  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  be- 
cause ye  are  told  ye  shall  lose  nothing  else. 
Fools  and  dupes  !  I  see,  from  the  spot  where 
my  spirit  stands  above  ye,  the  dark  and  dis- 
mal future  to  which  ye  are  crawling  on  your 
knees:  bondage  and  rapine — the  violence  of 
lawless  lust — the  persecution  of  hostile  faith — 
your  gold  wrung  from  ye  by  torture — your 
national  name  rooted  from  the  soil.  Bear 
this,  and  remember  me  !  Farewell,  Boabdil  ! 
you  I  pity  not;  for  your  gardens  have  yet  a 
poison,  and  your  armories  a  sword.  Farewell, 
nobles  and  santons  of  Granada  !  I  quit  my 
country  while  it  is  yet  free." 

Scarcely  had  he  ceased,  ere  he  had  disap- 
peared from  the  hall.  It  was  as  the  parting 
genius  of  Granada  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Adventure  of  the  Solitary  Horseman. 

It  was  a  burning  and  sultry  noon,  when, 
through  a  small  valley,  skirted  by  rugged  and 
precipitous  hills,  at  the  distance  of  several 
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leagues  from  Granada,  a  horseman,  in  com- 
plete armor,  wound  his  solitary  way.  His 
mail  was  black  and  unadorned;  on  his  vizor 
waved  no  plume.  But  there  was  something  in 
his  carriage  and  mien,  and  the  singular  beauty 
of  his  coal-black  steed,  which  appeared  to  in- 
dicate a  higher  rank  than  the  absence  of  page 
and  squire,  and  the  plainness  of  his  accoutre- 
ments, would  have  denoted  to  a  careless  eye. 
He  rode  very  slowly;  and  his  steed,  with  the 
license  of  a  spoiled  favorite,  often  halted  lazily 
in  his  sultry  path,  as  a  tuft  of  herbage,  or  the 
bough  of  some  overhanging  tree,  offered  its 
temptation.  At  length  as  he  thus  paused, 
a  noise  was  heard  in  a  copse  that  clothed  the 
descent  of  a  steep  mountain;  and  the  horse 
started  suddenly  back,  forcing  the  traveller 
from  his  reverie.  He  looked  mechanically 
upward,  and  beheld  the  figure  of  a  man  bound- 
ing through  the  trees,  with  rapid  and  irregular 
steps.  It  was  a  form  that  suited  well  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  the  spot;  and  might 
have  passed  for  one  of  those  stern  recluses — 
half  hermit,  half  soldier — who,  in  the  earlier 
crusades,  fixed  their  wild  homes  amidst  the 
sands  and  caves  of  Palestine.  The  stranger 
supported  his  steps  by  a  long  staff.  His  hair 
and  beard  hung  long  and  matted  over  his 
broad  shoulders.  A  rusted  mail,  once  splendid 
with  arabesque  enrichments,  .protected  his 
breast;  but  the  loose  gown — a  sort  of  tartan, 
which  descended  below  the  cuirass — was  rent 
and  tatteried,  and  his  feet  bare;  in  his  girdle 
was  a  short  curved  cimiter,  a  knife  or  dagger, 
and  a  parchment  roll,  clasped  and  bound  with 
iron. 

As  the  horseman  gazed  at  this  abrupt  in- 
truder on  the  solitude,  his  frame  quivered  with 
emotion:  and,  raising  himself  to  his  full 
height,  he  called  aloud,  "  Fiend  or  santon — 
whatsoever  thou  art — what  seekest  thou  in 
these  lonely  places,  far  from  the  king  thy 
counsels  deluded,  and  the  city  betrayed  by  thy 
false  prophecies  and  unallowed  charms  ?  " 

Ha  !  "  cried  Almamen,  for  it  was  indeed 
the  Israelite;  "by  thy  black  charger,  and  the 
tone  of  thy  haughty  voice,  I  know  the  hero  of 
Granada.  Rather, 'Muza  Ben  Abil  Gazan, 
why  art  thou  absent  from  the  last  hold  of  the 
Moorish  empire  ?  " 

"  Dost  thou  pretend  to  read  the  future,  and 
art  thou  blind  to  the  present  ?  Granada  has 
capitulated  to  the  Spaniard.    Alone  I  have 


left  a  land  of  slaves,  and  shall  seek,  in  our  an> 
cestral  Africa,  some  spot  where  the  footstep  of 
the  misbeliever  hath  not  trodden." 

"  The  fate  of  one  bigotry  is,  then,  sealed," 
said  Almamen,  gloomily;  ''but  that  which 
succeeds  it  is  yet  more  dark." 

Dog  !  "  cried  Muza,  couching  his  lance, 

what  art  thou,  that  thus  blasphemest  ?  " 
A  Jew  !  "  replied  Almamen,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  and  drawing  his  cimiter:  "a despised 
and  despising  Jew  !  Ask  you  more  ?  I  am  the 
son  of  a  race  oT  kings.  I  was  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  Moors,  till  I  found  the  Nazarene  more 
hateful  than  the  Moslem;  and  then  even 
Muza  himself  was  not  their  more  renowned 
champion.  Come  on,  if  thou  wilt — man  to 
man:  I  defy  thee  !  " 

"  No,  no,"  muttered  Muza,  sinking  his  lance; 
thy  mail  is  rusted  with  the  blood  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  this  arm  cannot  smite  the  slayer 
of  the  Christian.    Part  we  in  peace." 

Hold,  prince  !  "  said  Almamen,  in  an  al- 
tered voice  !  "  is  thy  country  the  sole  thing 
dear  to  thee  ?  Has  the  smile  of  woman  never 
stolen  beneath  thine  armor?  Has  thy  heart 
never  beat  for  softer  meetings  than  the  en- 
counter of  a  foe  ? " 

"  Am  I  human,  and  a  Moor  ? "  returned 
Muza.  "For  once  you  divine  aright;  and, 
could  thy  spells  bestow  on  these  eyes  but  one 
more  sight  of  the  last  treasure  left  to  me  on 
earth,  I  should  be  as  credulous  of  thy  sorcery 
as  Boabdil." 

"Thou  lovest  her  still,  then — this  Leila?" 

"  Dark  necromancer,  hast  thou  read  my 
secret  ?  and  knowest  thou  the  name  of  my 
beloved  one  ?  Ah  !  let  me  believe  thee  in- 
deed wise,  and  reveal  to  me  the  spot  of  earth 
which  holds  the  delight  of  my  soul  !  Yes," 
continued  the  Moor,  with  increased  emotion, 
and  throwing  up  his  vizor,  as  if  for  air, — "yes; 
Allah  forgive  me  !  but,  when  all  was  lost  at 
Granada,  I  had  still  one  consolation  in  leaving 
my  fated  birth-place:  I  had  license  to  search 
for  Leila;  I  had  the  hope  to  secure  for  my 
wanderings  in  distant  lands  one  to  whose 
glance  the  eyes  of  the  houris  would  be  dim. 
But  I  waste  words.  Tell  me  where  is  Leila, 
and  conduct  me  to  her  feet  !  " 

"  Moslem,  I  will  lead  thee  to  her,"  answered 
Almamen,  gazing  on  the  prince  with  an  ex 
pression  of  strange  and  fearful  exultation  in 
his  dark  eyes  :  "  I  will  lead  thee  to  her — 
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follow  me.  It  is  only  yesternight  that  I 
learned  the  walls  that  confined  her;  and  from 
that  hour  to  this  have  I  journeyed  over  moun- 
tain and  desert,  without  rest  or  food." 

"  Yet  what  is  she  to  thee  ? "  asked  Muza, 
suspiciously. 

*'  Thou  shalt  learn  full  soon.    Let  us  on." 

So  saying,  Alniamen  sprang  forward  with  a 
vigor  which  the  excitement  of  his  mind  sup- 
plied to  the  exhaustion  of  his  body.  Muza 
wonderingly  pushed  on  his  charger,  and  endeav- 
ored to  draw  his  mysterious  guide  into  con- 
versation: but  Almamen  scarcely  heeded  him. 
And  when  he  broke  from  his  gloomy  silence, 
it  was  but  in  incoherent  and  brief  exclama- 
tions, often  in  a  tongue  foreign  to  the  ear  of 
his  companion.  The  hardy  Moor,  though 
steeled  against  the  supersitions  of  his  race, 
less  by  the  philosophy  of  the  learned  than  the 
contempt  of  the  brave,  felt  an  awe  gather  over 
him  as  he 'glanced,  from  the  giant  rocks  and 
lonely  valleys,  to  the  unearthly  aspect  and 
glittering  eyes  of  the  reputed  sorcerer;  and 
more  than  once  he  muttered  such  verses  of  the 
Koran  as  were  esteemed  by  his  countrymen 
the  counterspell  to  the  machinations  of  the  evil 
genii. 

It  might  be  an  hour  that  they  had  thus 
journeyed  together,  when  Almamen  paused 
abruptly:  "I  am  wearied,"  said  he,  faintly: 
"and,  though  time  presses,  I  fear  that  my 
strength  will  fail  me." 

"  Mount,  then,  behind  me,"  returned  the 
Moor,  after  some  natural  hesitation:  "Jew 
though  thou  art,  I  will  brave  the  contamina- 
tion for  the  sake  of  Leila." 

"  Moor  !  "  cried  the  Hebrew,  fiercely,  "  the 
contamination  would  be  mine.  Things  of  the 
yesterday,  as  thy  prophet  and  thy  creed  are, 
thou  canst  not  sound  the  unfathomable  loath- 
ing which  each  heart,  faithful  to  the  Ancient 
of  days,  feels  for  such  as  thou  and  thine." 

"Now,  by  the  Kaaba  !  "  said  Muza, .and  his 
brow  became  dark,  "  another  such  word,  and 
the  hoofs  of  my  steed  shall  trample  the  breath 
of  blasphemy  from  thy  body." 

"  I  would  defy  thee  to  the  death,"  answered  | 
Almamen,  disdainfully;  "  but  I  reserve  the 
bravest  of  the  Moors  to  witness  a  deed  worthy 
of  the  descendant  of  Jephtha.    But,  hist  !  I 
hear  hoofs." 

Muza  listened;  and  his  sharp  ear  caught  a 
distinct  ring  upon  the  hard  and  rocky  soil. 


He  turned  round,  and  saw  Almamen  gliding 
away  through  the  thick  underwood,  until  the 
branches  concealed  his  form.  Presently,  a 
curve  in  the  path  brought  in  view  a  Spanish 
cavalier,  mounted  on  an  Andalusian  jennet: 
the  horseman  was  gaily  singing  one  of  the 
popular  ballads  of  the  time;  and,  as  it  related 
to  the  feats  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Moors, 
Muza's  haughty  blood  was  already  stirred,  and 
his  moustache  quivered  on  his  lip.  "I  will 
change  the  air,"  muttered  the  Moslem,  grasp- 
ing his  lance;  when,  as  the  thought  crossed 
him,  he  beheld  the  Spaniard  suddenly  reel  in 
his  saddle,  and  fall  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
In  the  same  instant,  Almamen  had  darted  from 
his  hiding-place,  seized  the  steed  of  the  cava- 
lier, mounted,  and,  ere  Muza  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  was  by  the  side  of  the  Moor. 

"  By  what  charm,"  said  Muza,  curbing  his 
barb,  "didst  thou  fell  the  Spaniard — seemingly 
without  a  blow  ? " 

"As  David  felled  Goliah — by  the  pebble 
and  the  sling,"  answered  Almamen  carelessly. 
"  Now,  then,  spur  forward,  if  thou  art  eager  to 
see  thy  Leila:" 

The  horsemen  dashed  over  the  body  of  the 
stunned  and  insensible  Spaniard.  Tree  and 
mountain  glided  by;  gradually  the  valley  van- 
ished, and  a  thick  forest  loomed  upon  their 
path.  Still  they  made  on,  though  the  inter- 
laced boughs,  and  the  ruggedness  of  the  foot- 
ing, somewhat  obstructed  their  way;  until,  as 
the  sun  began  slowly  to  decline,  they  entered 
a  broad  and  circular  space  round  which  trees 
of  the  eldest  growth  spread  their  motionless 
and  shadowy  boughs.  In  the  midmost  sward 
was  a  rude  and  antique  stone,  resembling  the 
altar  of  some  barbarous  and  departed  creed. 
Here  Almam'en  abruptly  halted,  and  muttered 
inaudibly  to  himself. 

"  What  moves  thee,  dark  stranger  ?  "  said 
the  Moor;  "and  why  dost  thou  mutter,  and 
gaze  on  space  ?  " 

Almamen  answered  not,  but  dismounted, 
hung  his  bridle  to  a  branch  of  a  scathed  and 
riven  elm,  and  advanced  alone  into  the  middle 
I  of  the  space.  "  Dread  and  prophetic  power 
that  art  within  me  !  "  said  the  Hebrew,  aloud, 
— "  this,  then,  is  the  spot,  that,  by  dream  and 
vision,  thou  hast  foretold  me  wherein  to  con- 
summate and  record  the  vow  that  shall  sever 
from  the  spirit  the  last  weakness  of  the  flesh. 
Night  after  night  hast  thou  brought  before 
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mine  eyes,  in  darkness  and  in  slumber,  the 
solemn  solitude  that  I  now  survey.  Be  it  so: 
I  am  prepared  !  " 

Thus  speaking,  he  retired  for  a  few  mo- 
ments into  the  wood;  collected  in  his  arms 
the  dry  leaves  and  withered  branches  which 
cumbered  the  desolate  clay;  and  placed  the 
fuel  upon  the  altar.  Then,  turning  to  the 
East,  and  raising  his  hands  on  high,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Lo  !  upon  this  altar,  once  wor- 
shipped, perchance,  by  the  heathen  savage, 
the  last  bold  spirit  of  thy  fallen  and  scattered 
race  dedicates,  O  Ineffable  One  !  that  precious 
offering  thou  didst  demand  from  a  sire  of  old. 
Accept  the  sacrifice  !  " 

As  the  Hebrew  ended  his  adjuration  he 
drew  a  phial  from  his  bosom,  and  sprinkled  a 
few  drops  upon  .the  arid  fuel.  A  pale  blue 
flame  suddenly  leaped  up;  and,  as  it  lighted 
the  haggard  but  earnest  countenance  of  the 
Israelite,  Muza  felt  his  Moorish  blood  congeal 
in  his  veins,  and  shuddered,  though  he  scarce 
knew  why.  Almamen,  with  his  dagger, 
severed  from  his  head  one  of  his  long  locks, 
and  cast  it  upon  the  flame.  He  watched  it 
until  it  was  consumed;  and  then,  with  a  stifled 
cry,  fell  upon  the  earth  in  a  dead  swoon. 
The  Moor  hastened  to  raise  him;  he  chafed 
his  hands  and  temples;  he  unbuckled  the  vest 
upon  his  bosom:  he  forgot  that  his  comrade 
was  a  sorcerer  and  a  Jew,  so  much  had  the 
agony  of  that  excitement  moved  his  sympathy. 

It  was  not  till  several  minutes  had  elapsed, 
that  Almamen,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  recov- 
ered from  his  swoon.  "  Ah,  beloved  one  ! 
bride  of  my  heart  !  "  he  murmured,  "  was  it  for 
this  that  thou  didst  commend  to  me  the  only 
pledge  of  our  youthful  love?  Forgive  me! 
I  restore  her  to  the  earth,  untainted  by  the 
Gentile."  He  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  a 
strong  convulsion  shook  his  frame.  It  passed; 
and  he  rose  as  a  man  from  a  fearful  dream, 
composed,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  refreshed, 
by  the  terrors  he  had  undergone.  The  last 
glimmer  of  the  ghastly  light  was  dying  away 
upon  that  ancient  altar,  and  a  low  wind  crept 
sighing  through  the  trees. 

Mount,  prince,"  said  Almamen,  calmly, 
but  averting  his  eyes  from  the  altar;  "we 
shall  have  no  more  delays." 

"Wilt  thou  not  explain  thy  incantation  ? " 
asked  Muza;  "or  is  it,  as  my  reason  tells  me, 
but  the  mummery  of  a  juggler  ? " 


"  Alas  !  alas  !  "  answered  Almamen,  in  a 
sad  and  altered  tone,  "  thou  wilt  soon  know 
all." 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  Sacrifice. 

The  sun  was  now  sinking  slowly  through 
those  masses  of  purple  cloud  which  belong  to 
Iberian  skies;  when,  emerging  from  the  forest, 
the  travellers  saw  before  them  a  small  and 
lovely  plain,  cultivated  like  a  garden.  Rows 
of  orange  and  citron  trees  were  backed  by  the 
dark  green  foliage  of  vines;  and,  these,  again, 
found  a  barrier  in  girdling  copses  of  chestnut, 
oak,  and  the  deeper  verdure  of  pines:  while, 
far  to  the  horizon,  rose  the  distant  and  dim 
outline  of  the  mountain  range,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  mellow  colorings  of  the 
heaven.  Through  this  charming  spot  went  a 
slender  and  sparkling  torrent,  that  collected 
its  waters  in  a  circular  basin,  over  which  the 
rose  and  orange  hung  their  contrasted  blos- 
soms. On  a  gentle  eminence,  above  this  plain, 
or  garden,  rose  the  spires  of  a  convent:  and, 
though  it  was  still  clear  daylight,  the  long  and 
pointed  lattices  were  illumined  within,  and,  as 
the  horsemen  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  pile, 
the  sound  of  the  holy  chorus — made  more 
sweet  and  solemn  from  its  own  indistinctness, 
from  the  quiet  of  the  hour,  from  the  sudden 
and  sequestered  lovliness  of  that  spot,  suiting 
so  well  the  ideal  calm  of  the  conventual  life — 
rolled  its  music  through  the  odorous  and  lucent 
air. 

But  that  scene  and  that  sound,  so  calculated 
to  soothe  and  harmonize  the  thought,  seemed 
to  arouse  Almamen  into  agony  and  passion. 
He  smote  his  breast  with  his  clenched  hand; 
and,  shrieking,  rather  than  exclaiming,  "  God 
of  my  fathers  !  have  I  come  too  late  ?  "  buried 
his  spurs  to  the  rowels  in  the  sides  of  his 
panting  steed.  Along  the  sward,  through  the 
fragrant  shrubs,  athwart  the  pebbly  and  shal- 
low torrent,  up  the  ascent  to  the  convent,  sped 
the  Israelite.  Muza,  wondering  and  half  re- 
luctant, followed  at  a  little  distance.  Clearer 
and  nearer  came  the  voices  of  the  choir; 
broader  and  redder  glowed  the  tapers  from  the 
Gothic  casements:  the  porch  of  the  convent 
chapel  was  reached;  the  Hebrew  sprang  from 
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his  horse.  A  small  group  of  the  peasants  de- 
pendent on  the  convent  loitered  reverently- 
round  the  threshold:  pushing-  through  them, 
as  one  frantic,  Almamen  entered  the  chapel 
and  disappeared. 

A  minute  elapsed.  Muza  was  at  the  door; 
but  the  Moor  paused  irresolutely,  ere  he  dis- 
mounted. What  is  the  ceremony  ? "  he 
asked  of  the  peasants. 

"  A  nun  is  about  to  take  the  vows,"  answered 
one  of  them. 

A  cry  of  alarm,  of  indignation,  of  terror, 
was  heard  within.  Muza  no  longer  delayed: 
he  gave  his  steed  to  the  by-stander,  pushed 
aside  the  heavy  curtain  that  screened  the 
threshold,  and  was  within  the  chapel. 

By  the  altar  gathered  a  confused  and  dis- 
ordered group — the  sisterhood,  with  their  ab- 
bess. Round  the  consecrated  rail  flocked  the 
spectators,  breathless  and  amazed.  Conspicu- 
ous above  the  rest,  on  the  elevation  of  the  holy 
place,  stood  Almamen,  with  his  drawn  dagger 
in  his  right  hand,  his  left  arm  clasped  around 
the  form  of  a  novice,  whose  dress,  not  yet  re- 
placed by  the  serge,  bespoke  her  the  sister 
fated  to  the  veil:  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
that  sister,  one  hand  on  her  shoulder,  the  other 
rearing  on  high  the  sacred  crucifix,  stood  a  stern 
calm,  commanding  form,  in  the  white  robes  of 
the  Dominican  order:  it  was  Tomas  de  Tor- 
quemada. 

"  A  vaunt,  Abaddon  !  "  were  the  first  words, 
which  reached  Muza's  ear,  as  he  stood,  un- 
noticed, in  the  middle  of  the  aisle:  "here  thy 
sorcery  and  thine  arts  cannot  avail  thee.  Re- 
lease the  devoted  one  of  God  !  " 

She  is  mine  !  she  is  my  daughter  !  I  claim 
her  from  thee  as  a  father,  in  the  name  of  the 
great  Sire  of  Man  !  " 

"  Seize  the  sorcerer  !  seize  him- !  "  exclaimed 
the  inquisitor,  as,  with  a  sudden  movement, 
Almamen  cleared  his  way  through  the  scattered 
and  dismayed  group,  and  stood  with  his  daugh- 
ter in  his  arms,  on  the  first  step  of  the  conse- 
crated platform. 

But  not  a  foot  stirred — not  a  hand  was 
raised.  The  epithet  bestowed  on  the  intruder 
had  only  breathed  a  supernatural  terror  into 
the  audience;  and  they  would  have  sooner 
rushed  upon  a  tiger  in  his  lair,  than  on  the 
lifted  dagger  and  savage  aspect  of  that  grim 
stranger. 

"Oh,  my  father  ! "  then  said  a  low  and  falt- 


ering voice,  that  startled  ^^uza  as  a  voice  from 
the  grave — "wrestle  not  agauist  the  decrees  of 
Heaven.  Thy  daughter  is  not  compelled  to 
her  solemn  choice."  Humbly,  but  devotedly, 
a  convert  to  the  Christian  creed,  her  only  wish 
on  earth  is  to  take  the  consecrated  and  eternal 
vow." 

"  Ha  !  "  groaned  the  Hebrew,  suddenly  re- 
laxing his  hold,  as  his  daughter  fell  on  her 
knees  before  him,  "  then  have  I  indeed  been 
told,  as  I  have  foreseen,  the  worst.  The  veil 
is  rent — the  spirit  hath  left  the  temple.  Thy 
beauty  is  desecrated;  thy  form  is  but  unhal- 
lowed clay.  Dog  !  "  he  cried,  more  fiercely, 
glaring  round  upon  the  unmoved  face  of  the 
Inquisitor,  "this  is  thy  work:  but  thou  shalt 
not  triumph.  Here,  by  thine  own  shrine,  I 
spit  at  and  defy  thee,  as  once  before,  amidst 
the  tortures  of  thy  inhuman  court.  Thus — 
thus — thus — Almamen  the  Jew  delivers  the 
last  of  his  house  from  the  curse  of  Galilee  ! " 

"  Hold,  murderer  !  "  cried  a  voice  of  thunder; 
and  an  armed  man  burst  through  the  crowd 
and  stood  upon  the  platform.  It  was  too  late: 
thrice  the  blade  of  the  Hebrew  had  passed 
through  that  innocent  breast;  thrice  was  it 
reddened  with  that  virgin  blood.  Leila  fell 
in  the  arms  of  her  lover;  her  dim  eyes  rested 
upon  his  countenance,  as  it  shone  upon  her, 
beneath  his  lifted  vizor — a  faint  and  tender 
smile  played  upon  her  lips — Leila  was  no  more. 

One  hasty  glance  Almamen  cast  upon  his 
victim,  and  then,  with  a  wild  laugh,  that  woke 
every  echo  in  the  dreary  aisles,  he  leaped  from 
the  place.  Brandishing  his  bloody  weapon 
above  his  head,  he  dashed  through  the  coward 
crowd;  and,  ere,  even  the  startled  Dominican 
had  found  a  voice,  the  tramp  of  his  headlong 
steed  rang  upon  the  air:  an  instant — and  all 
was  silent. 

But  over  the  murdered  girl  leaned  the  Moor, 
as  yet  incredulous  of  her  death;  her  head,  still 
unshorn  of  its  purple  tresses,  pillowed  on  his 
lap — her  icy  hand  clasped  in  his,  and  her 
blood  weltering  fast  over  his  armor.  None 
disturbed  him;  for,  habited  as  the  knights  of 
Christendom,  none  suspected  his  faith;  and 
all,  even  the  Dominican,  felt  a  thrill  of  sym- 
pathy at  his  distress.  How  he  came  hither, 
with  what  object, — what  hope,  their  thoughts 
were  too  much  locked  in  pity  to  conjecture. 
There,  voiceless  and  motionless,  bent  the 
Moor,  until  one  of  the  monks  approached  and 
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felt  the  pulse,  to  ascertain  if  life  was,  indeed, 
utterly  gone. 

The  Moor,  at  first,  waved  him  haughtily 
away;  but,  when  he  divined  the  monk's  pur- 
pose, suffered  him  in  silence  to  take  the  be- 
loved hand.  He  fixed  on  him  his  dark  and 
imploring  eyes;  and  when  the  father  dropped 
the  hand,  and,  gently  shaking  his  head,  turned 
away,  a  deep  and  agonizing  groan  was  all  that 
the  audience  heard  from  that  heart  in  which 
the  last  iron  of  fate  had  entered.  Passionately 
he  kissed  the  brow,  the  cheeks,  the  lips,  of  the 
hushed  and  angel  face,  and  rose  from  the 
spot. 

"  What  dost  thou  here  ?  and  what  knowest 
thou  of  yon  murderous  enemy  of  God  and 
man  ?  "  asked  the  Dominican,  approaching. 

Muza  made  no  reply,  as  he  stalked  slowly 
through  the  chapel.  The  audience  was  touched 
to  sudden  tears.  Forbear  ! "  said  they,  al- 
most with  one  accord,  to  the  harsh  Inquisitor; 
"  he  hath  no  voice  to  answer  thee." 

And  thus,  amidst  the  oppressive  grief  and 
sympathy  of  the  Christian  throng  the  unknown 
Paynim  reached  the  door,  mounted  his  steed, 
and  as  he  turned  once  more  and  cast  a  hurried 
glance  upon  the  fatal  pile,  the  bystanders  saw 
the  large  tears  rolling  down  his  swarthy  cheeks. 

Slowly  that  coal-black  charger  wound  down 
the  hillock,  crossed  the  quiet  and  lovely  gar- 
den, and  vanished  amidst  the  forest.  And 
never  was  known,  to  Moor  or  Christian,  the 
future  fate  of  the  hero  of  Granada.  Whether 
he  reached  in  safety  the  shores  of  his  ancestral 
Africa,  and  carved  out  new  fortunes  and  a  new 
name;  or  whether  death,  by  disease  or  strife, 
terminated  obscurely  his  glorious  and  brief 
career,  mystery — deep  and  unpenetrated,  even 
by  the  fancies  of  the  thousand  bards  who  have 
consecrated  his  deeds — wraps  in  everlasting 
shadow  the  destinies  of  Muza  Ben  Abil  Gazan, 
from  that  hour,  when  the  setting  sun  threw  its 
parting  ray  over  his  stately  form  and  his  ebon 
barb,  disappearing  amidst  the  breathless  shad- 
ows of  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Return— The  Riot— The  Treachery— and  the 
Death. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  fatal  day  on  which 
Granada  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Spaniards, 


and  in  that  subteranean  vault  beneath  the 
house  of  Almamen,  before  described,  three 
elders  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  were  met. 

"  Trusty  and  well-beloved  Ximen,"  cried 
one,  a  wealthy  and  usurious  merchant,  with  a 
twinkling  and  humid  eye,  and  a  sleek  and  unc- 
tuous aspect,  which  did  not,  however,  suffice 
to  disguise  something  fierce  and  crafty  in  his 
low  brow  and  pinched  lips — "  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Ximen,"  said  this  Jew,  "truly  thou 
hast  served  us  well,  in  yielding  to  thy  perse- 
cuted brethren  this  secret  shelter.  Here,  in- 
deed, may  the  heathen  search  for  us  in  vain. 
Verily,  my  veins  grow  warm  again;  and  thy 
servant  hungereth,  and  hath  thirst." 

"Eat,  Isaac — eat;  yonder  are  viands  pre- 
pared for  thee;  eat,  and  spare  not.  And  thou, 
Elias — wilt  thou  not  draw  near  the  board  ? 
The  wine  is  old  and  precious,  and  will  revive 
thee." 

"  Ashes  and  hyssop — hyssop  and  ashes,  are 
food  and  drink  for  me  I "  answered  Elias,  with 
passionate  bitterness;  "they  have  razed  my 
house — they  have  burned  my  granaries — they 
have  molten  down  my  gold.  I  am  a  ruinedi 
man  ! " 

"Nay,"  said  Ximen,  who  gazed  at  him  wath 
a  malevolent  eye  (for  so  utterly  had  years 
and  sorrows  mixed  with  gall  even  the  one 
kindlier  sympathy  he  possessed,  that  he  could 
not  resist  ^n  inward  chuckle  over  the  very 
•afflictions  he  relieved,  and  the  very  impotence 
he  protected) — "  nay,  Elias,  thou  hast  wealth 
yet  left  in  the  seaport  towns,  sufficient  to  buy 
up  half  Granada." 

"  The  Nazarene  will  seize  it  all  ! "  cried 
Elias;  "  I  see  it  already  in  his  grasp  ! " 

"  Nay,  thinkest  thou  so  ? — and  wherefore  ?  " 
asked  Ximen,  startled  into  sincere,  because 
selfish  anxiety. 

"  Mark  me  !  Under  licence  of  the  truce,  I 
went,  last  night,  to  the  Christian  camp:  I  had 
an  interview  with  the  Christian  king;  and 
when  he  heard  my  name  and  faith,  his  very 
beard  curled  with  ire.  '  Hound  of  Belial  ! ' 
he  roared  forth,  '  has  not  thy  comrade  carrion, 
the  sorcerer  Almamen,  sufficiently  deceived 
and  insulted  the  majesty  of  Spain  ?  For  his 
sake,  ye  shall  have  no  quarter.  Tarry  here 
another  instant,  and  thy  corpse  shall  be  swing- 
ing to  the  winds  !  Go,  and  count  over  thy 
misgotten  wealth:  just  census  shall  be  taken 
of  it;  and  if  thou  defraudest  our  holy  impost 
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by  one  piece  of  copper,  thou  shalt  sup  with 
Dives  ! '  Such  was  my  mission,  and  mine  an- 
swer. I  return  home  to  see  the  ashes  of  mine 
house  !    Woe  is  me  !  " 

"And  this  we  owe  to  Almamen,  the  pre- 
tended Jew!"  cried  Isaac,  from  his  solitary, 
but  not  idle,  place  at  the  board. 

"  I  would  this  knife  were  at  his  false  throat !  " 
growled  Elias,  clutching  his  poniard  with  his 
long  bony  fingers. 

No  chance  of  that,"  muttered  Ximen;  "  he 
will  return  no  more  to  Granada.  The  vulture 
and  the  worm  have  divided  his  carcass  be- 
tween them  ere  this;  and  (he  added  inly,  with 
a  hideous  smile)  his  house  and  his  gold  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  old,  childless  Ximen." 

"This  is  a  strange  and  fearful  vault,"  said 
Isaac,  quaffing  a  goblet  of  the  hot  wine  of  the 
Vega;  "here  might  the  witch  of  Endor  have 
raised  the  dead.  Yon  door — whither  doth  it 
lead?" 

"  Through  passages  none,  that  I  know  of, 
save  my  master,  hath  trodden,"  answered 
Ximen.  "  I  have  heard  that  the}^  reach  even 
to  the  Alhambra.  "Come,  worthy  Elias  !  thy 
form  trembles  with  the  cold:  take  this  wine." 

"  Hist  !  "  said  Elias,  shaking  from  limb  to 
limb;  "our  pursuers  are  upon  us — I  hear  a 
step  I  " 

As  he  spoke,  ^he  door  to  which  Isaac  had 
pointed,  slowly  opened,  and  Almamen  entered 
the  vault. 

Had,  indeed,  a  new  Witch  of  Endor,  con- 
jured up  the  dead,  the  apparition  would  not 
more  have  startled  and  appalled  that  goodly 
trio.  Elias,  griping  his  knife,  retreated  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  vault.  Isaac  dropped  the 
goblet  he  was  about  to  drain,  and  fell  upon  his 
knees.  Ximen,  alone— growing,  if  possible,  a 
shade  more  ghastly — retained  something  of 
self-possession,  as  he  muttered  to  himself — 
"  He  lives  !  and  his  gold  is  not  mine  !  Curse 
him  I  " 

Seemingly  unconscious  of  the  strange  guests 
his  sanctuary  shrouded,  Almamen  stalked  on, 
like  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep. 

Ximen  roused  himself— softly  unbarred  the 
door  which  admitted  to  the  upper  apartments, 
and  motioned  to  his  comrades  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opening:  but  as  Isaac,— the  first 
to  accept  the  hint— crept  across,  Almamen 
fixed  upon  him  his  terrible  eye,  and,  appearing 
suddenly  to  awake  to  consciousness,  shouted 
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out,  "  Thou  miscreant,  Ximen  !  whom  hast 
thou  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  thy  lord  ? 
Close  the  door — these  men  must  die  !  " 

"  Mighty  master  !  "  said  Ximen,  calmly, 
"  is  thy  servant  to  blame,  that  he  believed  the 
rumor  that  declared  thy  death  ?  These  men 
are  of  our  holy  faith,  whom  I  have  snatched 
from  the  violence  of  the  sacrilegious  and  mad- 
dened mob.  No  spot  but  this  seemed  safe 
from  the  popular  frenzy." 

"Are  ye  Jews?"  said  Almamen.  "Ah, 
yes  !  I  know  ye  now — things  of  the  market- 
place and  bazaar  !  Oh,  ye  are  Jews,  indeed  ! 
Go,  go  !    Leave  me  !  " 

Waiting  no  further  licence,  the  three  van- 
ished; but,  ere  he  quitted  the  vault,  Elias 
turned  back  his  scowling  countenance  on  Al- 
mamen, (who  had  sunk  again  into  an  absorbed 
meditation),  with  a  glance  of  vindictive  ire — 
Almamen  was  alone. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Ximen  re- 
turned, to  seek  his  master;  but  the  place  was 
again  deserted. 

It  was  midnight  in  the  streets  of  Granada — 
midnight,  but  not  repose.  The  multitude, 
roused  into  one  of  their  paroxysms  of  wrath 
and  sorrow,  by  the  reflection  that  the  morrow 
j  was  indeed  the  day  of  their  subjection  to  the 
1  Christian  foe,  poured  forth  through  the  streets 
'  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand.  It  was  a 
wild  and  stormy  night;  those  formidable  gusts 
of  wind,  which  sometim.es  sweep  in  sudden  win- 
ter from  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
howled  through  the  tossing  groves,  and  along 
the  winding  streets.  But  the  tempest  seemed 
to  heighten,  as  if  by  the  sympathy  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  popular  storm  and  whirlwind. 
Brandishing  arms  and  torches,  and  gaunt  with 
hunger,  the  dark  forms  of  the  frantic  Moors 
seemed  like  ghouls,  or  spectres,  rather  than 
mortal  men;  as,  apparently  without  an  object, 
save  that  of  venting  their  own  disquietude,  or 
exciting  the  fears  of  earth,  they  swept  through 
the  desolate  city. 

In  the  broad  space  of  the  Vivarrambla,  the 
crowd  halted;  irresolute  in  all  else,  but  re- 
solved, at  least,  that  something  for  Granada 
should  yet  be  done.  They  were,  for  the  most, 
armed  in  their  Moorish  fashion;  but  they  were 
wholly  without  leaders:  not  a  noble,  a  magis- 
trate, an  officer,  would  have  dreamed  of  the 
hopeless  enterprise  of  violating  the  truce  with 
Ferdinand.    It  was  a  mere  popular  tumult  - 
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the  madness  of  a  mob; — but  not  the  less  for- 
midable, for  it  was  an  Eastern  mob,  and  a  mob 
with  sword  and  shaft,  with  buckler  and  mail — 
the  mob  by  which  Oriental  empires  have  been 
built  and  overthrown  !  There,  in  the  splendid 
space  that  had  witnessed  the  games  and  tour- 
naments of  that  Arab  and  African  chivalry — 
there,  where,  for  many  a  lustrum,  kings  had 
reviewed  devoted  and  conquering  armies — as- 
sembled those  desperate  men;  the  loud  winds 
agitating  their  tossing  torches,  that  struggled 
against  the  moonless  night. 

"  Let  us  storm  the  Alhambra  !  "  cried  one 
of  the  band:  "let  us  seize  Boabdil,  and  place 
him  in  the  midst  of  us;  let  us  rush  against  the 
Christians,  buried  in  their  proud  repose  !  " 

"  Lelilies,  Lelilies  ! — the  Keys  and  the  Cres- 
cent !  "  shouted  the  mob. 

The  shout  died:  and,  at  the  verge  of  the 
space  was  suddenly  heard  a  once  familiar  and 
ever-thrilling  voice. 

The  Moors,  who  heard  it,  turned  round  in 
amaze  and  awe;  and  beheld,  raised  upon  the 
stone  upon  which  the  criers  or  heralds  had 
been  wont  to  utter  the  royal  proclamations,  the 
form  of  Almamen,  the  santon,  whom  they  had 
deemed  already  with  the  dead. 

"  Moors,  and  people  of  Granada  !  "  he  said, 
in  a  solemn,  but  hollow  voice,  "  I  am  with  ye 
still.  Your  monarch  and  your  heroes  have 
deserted  ye,  but  I  am  with  ye  to  the  last  !  Go 
not  to  the  Alhambra:  the  fort  is  impenetrable 
— the  guard  faithful.  Night  will  be  wasted, 
and  day  bring  upon  you  the  Christian  army. 
March  to  the  gates;  pour  along  the  Vega; 
descend  at  once  upon  the  foe  !  " 

He  spoke,  and  drew  forth  his  sabre;  it 
gleamed  in  the  torch-light — the  Moors  bowed 
iheir  heads  in  fanatic  reverence — the  santon 
sprang  from  the  stone,  and  passed  into  the 
centre  of  the  crowd. 

Then,  once  more,  arose  joyful  shouts. 
The  multitude  had  found  a  leader  worthy  of 
their  enthusiasm;  and  in  regular  order,  they 
formed  themselves  rapidly,  and  swept  down 
the  narrow  streets. 

Swelled  by  several  scattered  groups  of 
desultory  marauders  (the  ruffians  and  refuse 
of  the  city),  the  infidel  numbers  were  but  a  few 
furlongs  from  the  great  gate,  whence  they  had 
i)een  wont  to  issue  on  the  foe.  And  then, 
perhaps,  had  the  Moors  passed  these  gates, 
and  reached  the  Christian  encampment,  lulled, 


as  it  was,  in  security  and  sleep,  that  wild  army 
of  twenty  thousand  desperate  men  might  have 
saved  Granada;  and  Spain  might,  at  this  day. 
possess  the  only  civilized  empire  which  the 
faith  of  Mahomet  ever  founded. 

But  the  evil  star  of  Boabdil  prevailed.  The 
news  of  the  insurrection  in  the  city  reached 
him.  Two  aged  men,  from  the  lower  city, 
arrived  at  the  Alhambra — demanded  and  ob- 
tained an  audience;  and  the  effect  of  that 
interview  was  instantaneous  upon  Boabdil.  In 
the  popular  frenzy  he  saw  only  a  justifiable 
excuse  for  the  Christian  king  to  break  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  raze  the  city,  and  ex- 
terminate the  inhabitants.  Touched  by  a 
generous  compassion  for  his  subjects,  and 
actuated  no  less  by  a  high  sense  of  kingly 
honor,  which  led  him  to  preserve  a  truce 
solemnly  sworn  to,  he  once  more  mounted  his 
cream-colored  charger,  with  the  two  elders 
who  had  sought  him  by  his  side;  and,  at  the 
head  of  his  guard,  rode  from  the  Alhambra. 
The  sound  of  his  trumpets,  the  tramp  of  his 
steeds,  the  voice  of  his  heralds,  simultaneously 
reached  the  multitude;  and,  ere  they  had 
leisure  to  decide  their  course,  the  king  was  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

"  What  madness  is  this,  O  my  people  ?  " 
cried  Boabdil,  spurring  into  the  midst  of  the 
throng, — "  whither  would  ye  go  ?  " 

"  Against  the  Christian  ! — against  the  Goth  ! 
shouted  a  thousand  voices.  "  Lead  us  on  ! 
The  santon  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  will 
ride  by  thy  right  hand  !  " 

"  Alas  !  "  resumed  the  king,  "  ye  would 
march  against  the  Christian  king  !  Remember 
that  our  hostages  are  in  his  power;  remember 
that  he  will  desire  no  better  excuse  to  level 
Granada  with  the  dust,  and  put  you  and  your 
children  to  the  sword.  We  have  made  such 
treaty  as  never  yet  was  made  between  foe  and 
foe.  Your  lives,  laws,  wealth — all  are  saved. 
Nothing  is  lost,  save  the  crown  of  Boabdil.  I 
am  the  only  sufferer.  So  be  it.  My  evil 
star  brought  on  you  these  evil  destinies:  with- 
out me,  you  may  revive,  and  be  once  more  a 
nation.  Yield  to  fate  to-day,  and  you  may 
grasp  her  proudest  awards  to-morrow.  To 
succumb  is  not  to  be  subdued.  But,  go  forth 
against  the  Christians,  and  if  ye  win  one  battle, 
it  is  but  to  incur  a  more  terrible  war;  if  you 
lose,  it  is  not  honorable  capitulation,  but  cer- 
tain extermination,  to  which  you  rush  !  Be 
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persuaded,  and  listen  once  again  to  your 
king."  I 
The  crowd  were  moved,  were  softened,  were 
half-convinced.  They  turned,  in  silence,  tow- 
ards their  santon;  and  Ahnamen  did  not  shrink 
from  the  appeal;  but  stood  forth,  confronting 
the  king. 

"  King  of  Granada  !  "  he  cried  aloud,  "  be- 
hold thy  friend — thy  prophet  !  Lo  I  I  assure 
you  victory  !  " 

"  Hold  !  "  interrupted  Boabdil,  "  thou  hast 
deceived  and  betrayed  me  too  long  !  Moors  ! 
know  ye  this  pretended  santon  ?  He  is  of  no 
Moslem  creed.  He  is  a  hound  of  Israel,  who 
would  sell  you  to  the  best  bidder.  Slay 
him  !  " 

**  Ha  !  '*  cried  Almamen,  "  and  who  is  my 
accuser  ? " 

"  Thy  servant — behold  him  !  "  At  these 
words,  the  royal  guards  lifted  their  torches, 
and  the  glare  fell,  redly,  on  the  death-like 
features  of  Ximen. 

"  Light  of  the  world  !  there  be  other  Jews 
that  know  him,"  said  the  traitor. 

"Will  ye  suffer  a  Jew  to  lead  ye,  O  race  of 
the  Prophet  ?  "  cried  the  king. 

The  crowd  stood  confused  and  bewildered: 
Almamen  felt  his  hour  was  come;  he  remained 
silent,  his  arms  folded,  his  brow  erect. 

**  Be  there  any  of  the  tribe  of  Mosia  amongst 
the  crowd  ? "  cried  Boabdil,  pursuing  his  ad- 
vantage; "if  so,  let  them  approach  and  testify 
what  they  know."  Forth  came — not  from  the 
crowd,  but  from  amongst  Boabdil's  train,  a 
well-known  Israelite: 

"We  disown  this  man  of  blood  and  fraud," 
said  Elias,  bowing  to  the  earth;  "  but  he  was 
of  our  creed." 

"Speak,  false  santon  !  art  thou  dumb?" 
cried  the  king. 

"A  curse  lighten  thee,  dull  fool!"  cried 
Almamen,  fiercely.  "What  matters  who  the 
instrument  that  would  have  restored  to  thee 
thy  throne  ?  Yes  !  I,  who  have  ruled  thy 
councils,  who  have  led  thine  armies,  I  am  of 
the  Race  of  Joshua  and  of  Samuel — and  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  God  of  Almamen  !  " 

A  shudder  ran  through  that  mighty  multi- 
tude: but  the  looks,  the  mien,  and  the  voice 
of  the  man  awed  them,  and  not  a  weapon  was 
raised  against  him.  He  might,  even  then, 
have  passed  scatliless  through  the  crowd;  he 
might  have  borne  to  other  climes  his  burning 


I  passions  and  his  torturing  woes:  but  his  care 
j  for  life  was  past;  he  desired  but  to  curse  his 
dupes,  and  to  die.  He  paused,  looked  round, 
and  burst  into  a  Faugh  of  such  bitter  and 
haughty  scorn,  as  the  tempted  of  earth  may 
hear,  in  the  halls  below,  from  the  lips  of  Eblis. 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "such  I  am  !  I  have 
been  your  idol  and  your  lord;  I  may  be  your 
victim,  but,  in  death,  I  am  your  vanquisher. 
Christian  and  Moslem  alike  my  foe,  I  would 
have  trampled  upon  both.  But  the  Christian, 
wiser  than  you,  gave  me  smooth  words;  and  I 
would  have  sold  ye  to  his  power:  wickeder 
than  you,  he  deceived  me;  and  I  would  have 
crushed  him,  that  I  might  have  continued  to 
deceive  and  rule  the  puppets  that  ye  call  your 
chiefs.  But  they  for  whom  I  toiled,  and 
labored,  and  sinned — for  whom  I  surrendered 
peace  and  ease,  yea  and  a  daughter's  person, 
and  a  daughter's  blood — they  have  betrayed 
me  to  your  hands,  and  the  Curse  of  Old  rests 
with  them  evermore — Amen  !  The  disguise 
is  rent:  Almamen,  the  santon,  is  the  son  of 
Issachar  the  Jew  !  " 

More  might  he  have  said,  but  the  spell  was 
broken.  W^ith  a  ferocious  yell,  those  living 
waves  of  the  multitude  rushed  over  the  stern 
fanatic;  six  cimiters  passed  through  him,  and 
he  fell  not:  at  the  seventh  he  was  a  corpse. 
Trodden  in  the  clay — then  wirled  aloft — limb 
torn  from  limb, — ere  a  man  could  have  drawn 
breath  nine  times,  scarce  a  vestige  of  the 
human  form  was  left  to  the  mangled  and 
bloody  clay. 

One  victim  sufficed  to  slake  the  wrath  of 
the  crowd.  They  gathered  like  wild  beasts, 
whose  hunger  is  appeased,  around  their  mon- 
arch, who  in  vain  had  endeavored  to  stay  their 
summary  revenge,  and  who  now,  pale  and 
breathless,  shrunk  from  the  passions  he  had 
excited.  He  faltered  forth  a  few  words  of  re- 
monstrance and  exhortation,  turned  the  head 
of  his  steed,  and  took  his  way  to  his  palace. 

The  crowd  dispersed,  but  not  yet  to  their 
homes.  The  crime  of  Almamen  worked 
against  his  whole  race.  Some  rushed  to  the 
Jews'  quarter,  which  they  set  on  fire;  others 
to  the  lonely  mansion  of  Almamen. 

Ximen,  on  quitting  the  king,  had  been  be- 
fore the  mob.  Not  anticipating  such  an  effect 
of  the  popular  rage,  he  had  hastened,  to  the 
house,  which  he  now  deemed  at  length  his 
own.    He  had  just  reached  the  treasury  of 
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his  dead  lord — he  had  just  feasted  his  eyes 
on  the  massive  ingots  and  glittering  gems;  in 
the  lust  of  his  heart  he  had  just  cried  aloud. 
"And  these  are  mine!"  ^vhen  he  heard  the 
roar  of  the  mob  below  the  wall, — when  he  saw 
the  glare  of  their  torches  against  the  case- 
ment. It  was  in  vain  that  he  shrieked  aloud, 
am  the  man  that  exposed  the  Jew  !"  the 
wild  winds  scattered  his  words  over  a  deaf- 
ened audience.  Driven  from  his  chamber  by 
the  smoke  and  flame,  afraid  to  venture  forth 
amongst  the  crowd,  the  miser  loaded  himself 
with  the  most  precious  of  the  store:  he  de- 
scended the  steps,  he  bent  his  way  to  the  se- 
cret vault,  when  suddenly  the  floor,  pierced  by 
the  flames,  crashed  under  him,  and  the  fire 
rushed  up  in  a  fiercer  and  more  rapid  volume, 
as  the  death-shriek  broke  through  that  lurid 
shroud 

Such  were  the  principal  events  of  the  last 
night  of  the  Moorish  dynasty  in  Granada. 


CHAP  TER  VII. 
The  End. 

Day  dawned  upon  Granada:  the  populace 
had  sought  their  homes,  and  a  profound  quiet 
wrapped  the  streets,  save  where,  from  the  fires 
committed  in  the  late  tumult,  was  yet  heard 
the  crash  of  roofs,  or  the  crackle  of  the  light 
and  fragrant  timber  employed  in  those  pavil- 
ions of  the  summer.  The  manner  in  which 
the  mansions  of  Granada  were  built,  each  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  by  extensive  gardens, 
fortunately  prevented  the  flames  from  extend- 
ing. But  the  inhabitants  cared  so  little  for 
the  hazard,  that  not  a  single  guard  remained 
to  watch  the  result.  Now  and  then,  some 
miserable  forms  in  the  Jewish  gown  might  be 
seen  cowering  by  the  ruins  of  their  house,  like 
the  souls  that,  according  to  Plato,  watch  in 
charhels  over  their  own  mouldering  bodies. 
Day  dawned  and  the  beams  of  the  winter  sun, 
smiling  away  the  clouds  of  the  past  night, 
played  cheerily  on  the  murmuring  waves  of 
the  Xenil  and  the  Darro. 

Alone,  upon  a  balcony  commanding  that 
stately  landscape,  stood  the  last  of  the  Moor- 
ish kings.  He  had  sought  to  bring  to  his  aid 
all  the  lessons  of  the  philosophy  he  had  cul- 
tivated. 


"  What  are  we,"  thought  the  musing  prince, 
''that  we  should  fill  the  world  with  ourselves 
— we  kings  !  Earth  resounds  with  the  crash 
of  my  falling  throne:  on  the  ear  of  races  un- 
born the  echo  will  live  prolonged.  But  what 
have  I  lost  ? — nothing  that  was  necessary  to 
my  happiness,  my  repose;  nothing  save  the 
source  of  all  my  wretchedness,  the  Marah  of 
my  life  !  Shall  I  less  enjoy  heaven  and  earth, 
or  thought  or  action,  or  man's  more  material 
luxuries  of  food  or  sleep — the  common  and 
the  cheap  desires  of  all  ?  Arouse  thee,  then, 
O  heart  within  me  !  many  and  deep  emotions 
of  sorrow  or  of  joy  are  yet  left  to  break  the 
monotony  of  existence." 

He  paused;  and,  at  the  distance,  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  lonely  minarets  of  the  distant  and 
deserted  palace  of  Muza  Ben  Abil  Gazan. 

"  Thou  wert  right,  then,"  resumed  the  king 
— "  thou  wert  right,  brave  spirit,  not  to  pity 
Boabdil:  but  not  because  death  was  in  his 
power;  man's  soul  is  greater  than  his  fortunes, 
and  there  is  majesty  in  a  life  that  towers  above 
the  ruins  that  fall  around  its  path."  He 
turned  away,  and  his  cheek  suddenly  grew 
pale;  for  he  heard,  in  the  courts  below,  the 
tread  of  hoofs,  the  bustle  of  preparation:  it 
was  the  hour  for  his  departure.  His  phi- 
losophy vanished:  he  groaned  aloud,  and  re- 
entered the  chamber,  just  as  his  vizier  and 
!  the  chief  of  his  guard  broke  upon  his  solitude. 

The  old  vizier  attempted  to  speak,  but  his 
voice  failed  him. 

"  It  is  time,  then,  to  depart,"  said  Boabdil, 
with  calmness;  "let  it  be  so:  render  up  the 
palace  and  the  fortress,  and  join  thy  friend, 
no  more  thy  monarch,  in  his  new  home." 

He  stayed  not  for  reply:  he  hurried  on, 
descended  to  the  court,  flung  himself  on  his 
barb,  and,  with  a  small  and  saddened  train, 
passed  through  the  gate  which  we  yet  survey, 
by  a  blackened  and  crumbling  tower,  over- 
grown with  vines  and  ivy;  thence,  amidst  gar- 
dens, now  appertaining  to  the  convent  of  the 
victor  faith,  he  took  his  mournful  and  unwit- 
nessed way.  When  he  came  to  the  middle  of 
the  hill  that  rises  above  those  gardens,  the 
steel  of  the  Spanish  armor  gleamed  upon  him, 
as  the  detachment  sent  to  occupy  the  palace 
marched  over  the  summit  in  steady  order  and 
profound  silence. 

At  the  head  of  this  vanguard  rode,  upon  a 
snow-white  palfrey,  the  Bishop  of  Avila,  fob 
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lowed  by  a  long  train  of  barefooted  monks. 
'I'hey  halted  as  Boabdil  approached,  and  the 
grave  bishop  saluted  him  with  the  air  of  one 
who  addresses  an  infidel  and  an  inferior.  With 
the  quick  sense  of  dignity  common  to  the  great, 
and  yet  more  to  the  fallen,  Boabdil  felt,  but 
resented  not,  the  pride  of  the  ecclesiastic. 
•'Go,"  Christian,"  said  he,  mildly,  "the  gates  I 
of  the  Alhambra  are  open,  and  Allah  has  bes- 
towed the  palace  and  the  city  upon  your  king: 
may  his  virtues  atone  the  faults  of  Boabdil  !  " 
So  saying,  and  waiting  no  answer,  he  rode  on, 
without  looking  to  the  right  or  left. 

The  Spaniards  also  pursued  their  way.  The 
sun  had  fairly  risen  above  the  mountains, 
when  Boabdil  and  his  train  beheld,  from  the 
eminence  on  which  they  were,  the  whole  arma- 
ment of  Spain;  and  at  the  same  moment, 
louder  than  the  tramp  of  horse,  or  the  flash  of 
arms,  was  heard  distinctly  the  solemn  chaunt 
of  Te  Deum,  which  preceeded  the  blaze  of 
the  unfurled  and  lofty  standards.  Boabdil, 
himself  still  silent,  heard  the  groans  and  ex- 
clamations of  his  train;  he  turned  to  cheer  or 
chide  them,  and  then  saw,  from  his  ov/n  watch- 
tower,  with  the  sun  shining  full  upon  its  pure 
and  dazzling  surface,  the  silver  cross  of  Spain. 
His  Alhambra  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  foe;  while,  beside  that  badge  of  the  holy 
war,  waved  the  gay  and  flaunting  flag  of  St. 
lago,  the  canonized  Mars  of  the  chivalry  of 
Spain.  ^ 

At  that  sight,  the  king's  voice  died  within 
him:  he  gave  the  rein  to  his  barb,  impatient  to 
close  the  fatal  ceremonial,  and  did  not  slacken 
his  speed  till  almost  within  bow-shot  of  the 
first  ranks  of  the  army.  Never  had  Christian 
war  assumed  a  more  splendid  and  imposing 
aspect.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  extended 
the  glittering  and  gorgeous  lines  of  that  goodly 
power,  bristling  with  sunlit  spears  and  blazoned 
banners;  while  beside,  murmured,  and  glowed, 
and  danced,  the  silver  and  laughing  Xenil, 
careless  what  lord  should  possess,  for  his  little 
day,  the  banks  that  bloomed  by  its  everlasting 
course.  By  a  small  mosque,  halted  the  flower 
of  the  army.  Surrounded  by  the  arch-priests 
of  that  mighty  hierarchy,  the  peers  and  princes 
of  a  court  that  rivalled  the  Rolands  of  Charle- 
magne, was  seen  the  kingly  form  of  Ferdinand 
himself,  with  Isabel  at  his  right  hand,  and  the 
high-born  dames  of  Spain;  relieving,  with  their 
gay  colors  and  sparkling  gems,  the  sterner 


splendor  of  the  crested  heimet  and  polished 
mail. 

Within  sight  of  the  royal  group,  Boabdil 
halted, — composed  his  aspect  so  as  best  to 
conceal  his  soul, — and,  a  little  in  advance  of 
his  scanty  train,  but  never,  in  mien  and  majesty, 
more  a  king,  the  son  of  Abdallah  met  his 
I  haughty  conqueror. 

At  the  sight  of  his  princely  countenance  and 
golden  hair,  his  comely  and  commanding 
beauty,  made  more  touching  by  youth,  a  thrill 
of  compassionate  admiration  ran  through  that 
assembly  of  the  brave  and  fair.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabel  slowly  advanced  to  meet  their  late 
rival  —  their  new  subject;  and,  as  Boabdil 
would  have  dismounted,  the  Spanish  king 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  Brother 
and  prince,"  said  he,  *'  forget  thy  sorrows; 
and  may  our  friendship  hereafter  console  thee 
for  reverses,  against  which  thou  hast  con- 
tended as  a  hero  and  a  king — resisting  man, 
but  resigned  at  length  to  God  !  " 

Boabdil  did  not  affect  to  return  this  bitter, 
but  unintentional,  mockery  of  compliment. 
He  bowed  his  head,  and  remained  a  moment 
silent;  then  motioning  to  his  train,  four  of  his 
officers  approached,  and  kneeling  beside  Fer- 
dinand, proffered  to  him,  upon  a  silver  buckler, 
the  keys  of  the  city. 

"  O  king  !  "  then  said  Boabdil,  "  accept  the 
keys  of  the  last  hold  which  has  resisted  the 
arms  of  Spain  !  The  emipire  of  the  Moslem 
is  no  more.  Thine  are  the  city  and  the  people 
of  Granada:  yielding  to  thy  prowess,  they  yet 
confide  in  thy  mercy." 

"  They  do  well,"  said  the  king;  "  our  promises 
shall  not  be  broken.  But,  since  we  know  the 
gallantry  of  Moorish  cavaliers,  not  to  us,  but 
to  gentler  hands,  shall  the  keys  of  Granada  be 
surrendered." 

Thus  saying,  Ferdinand  gave  the  keys  to 
Isabel,  who  would  have  addressed  some 
soothing  flatteries  to  Boabdil:  but  the  emo- 
tion and  excitement  were  too  mueh  for 
her  compassionate  heart,  heroine  and  queen 
though  she  was;  and,  when  she  lifted  her  eyes 
upon  the  calm  and  pale  features  of  the  fallen 
monarch,  the  tears  gushed  from  them  irresisti- 
bly, and  her  voice  died  in  murmurs.  A  faint 
flush  overspread  the  features  of  Boabdil  and 
there  was  a  momentary  pause  of  embarrass- 
ment, which  the  Moor  was  the  first  to  break. 
"  Fair  queen,"  said  he,  with  mournful  and 
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pathetic  dignity,  thou  canst  read  the  heart 
that  thy  generous  sympathy  touches  and  sub- 
dues: this  is  thy  last,  nor  least,  glorious  con- 
quest. But  I  detain  ye:  let  not  my  aspect 
clond  your  triumph.  Suffer  me  to  say  fare- 
well." 

May  we  not  hint  at  the  blessed  possibility 
of  conversion?"  whispered  the  pious  queen 
through  her  tears,  to  her  royal  consort. 

"Not  now — not  now,  by  Saint  lago  !  "  re- 
turned Ferdinand,  quickly,  and  in  the  same 
tone,  willing  himself  to  conclude  a  painful 
conference.  He  then  added,  aloud,  "  Go,  my 
brother,  and  fair  fortune  with  you  !  Forget 
the  past." 

Boabdil  smiled  bitterly,  saluted  the  royal 
pair  with  profound  and  silent  reverence,  and 
rode  slowly  on,  leaving  the  army  below,  as  he 
ascended  the  path  that  led  to  his  new  princi- 
pality beyond  the  Alpuxarras.  As  the  trees 
snatched  the  Moorish  cavalcade  from  the  view 
of  the  king,  Ferdinand  ordered  the  army  to 
recommence  its  march;  and  trumpet  and  cym- 
bal presently  sent  their  music  to  the  ear  of  the 
Moslems. 

Boabdil  spurred  on  at  full  speed,  till  his 
panting  charger  halted  at  the  little  village 
where  his  mother,  his  slaves,  and  his  faithful 
Amine,  (sent  on  before),  awaited  him.  Join- 
ing these,  he  proceeded  without  delay  upon  his 
melancholy  path. 

They  ascended  that  eminence  which  is  the 
pass  into  the  Alpuxarras.  From  its  height, 
the  vale,  the  rivers,  the  spires,  the  towers  of 
Granada,  broke  gloriously  upon  the  view  of  the 
little  band.  They  halted,  mechanically  and 
abruptly:  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  beloved 


scene.  The  proud  shame  of  baffled  warriors, 
the  tender  memories  of -home — of  childhood — 
of  fatherland,  swelled  every  heart,  and  gushed 
from  every  eye.  Suddenly,  the  distant  boom 
of  artillery  broke  from  the  citadel,  and  rolled 
along  the  sunlit  valley  and  crystal  river.  An 
universal  wail  burst  from  the  exiles;  it  smote 
— it  overpowered  the  heart  of  the  ill-starred 
king,  in  vain  seeking  to  wrap  himself  in  East- 
ern pride  or  stoical  philosophy.  The  tears 
gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

Then  said  his  hanghLy  mother,  gazing  at 
him  with  hard  and  disdainful  eyes,  in  that  un- 
just and  memorable  reproach  which  history 
has  preserved — "  Ay,  weep,  like  a  woman,  over 
what  thou  couldst  not  defend  like  a  man  !  " 

Boabdil  raised  his  countenance,  with  in- 
dignant majesty,  when  he  felt  his  hand  tender- 
ly clasped,  and,  turning  round,  saw  Amine  by 
his  side. 

"  Heed  her  not  !  heed  her  not,  Boabdil  !  " 
said  the  slave;  "  never  didst  thou  seem  to  m^e 
more  noble  than  in  that  sorrow.  Thou  wert  a 
hero  for  thy  throne;  but  feel  still,  O  light  of 
mine  eyes,  a  woman  for  thy  people  !  " 

"God  is  great  !  "  said  Boabdil;  "and  God 
comforts  me  still  !  Thy  lips,  which  never 
flattered  me  in  my  power,  have  no  reproach 
for  me  in  my  affliction  ! " 

He  said,  and  smiled  upon  Amine — it  was 
her  hour  of  triumph.  ^ 

The  band  wound  slowly  on  through  the 
solitary  defiles:  and  that  place  where  the  king 
wept,  and  the  woman  soothed,  is  still  called 
"  El  ultimo  suspiro  del  Moro,"  The  last  sigh 

OF  THE  MoOR. 
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A  TALE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Antechamber. 

The  Tragi  Comedy  of  Court  Intrigue,  which 
had  ever  found  its  principal  theatre  in  Spain 
since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Austria  to 
the  throne,  was  represented  with  singular  com- 
plication of  incident,  and  brilliancy  of  per- 
formance, during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third. 
That  monarch,  weak,  indolent,  and  supersti- 
tious, left  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Lerma.  The  Duke  of  Lerma, 
in  his  turn,  mild,  easy,  ostentatious,  and  shame- 
fully corrupt,  resigned  the  authority  he  had 
thus  received  to  Roderigo  Calderon,  an  able 
and  resolute  upstart,  whom  nature  and  fortune 
seemed  equally  to  favor  and  endow.  But,  not 
more  to  his  talents,  which  were  great,  than  to 
the  policy  of  religious  persecution  which  he 
had  supported  and  enforced,  Roderigo  Cal- 
deron owed  his  promotion.  The  King  and  ! 
the  Inquisition  had,  some  years  before  our 
story  opens,  resolved  upon  the  general  expul- 
sion of  the  Moriscos — the  wealthiest,  the  most 
actite,  the  most  industrious  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

"  I  would  sooner,"  said  the  bigoted  king — 
and  his  words  were  hallowed  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Church  — depopulate  my  kingdom 
that  suffer  it  to  harbor  a  single  infidel." 

The  Duke  de  Lerma  entered  into  the  scheme 
that  lost  to  Spain  many  of  her  most  valuable 
subjects,  with  the  zeal  of  a  pious  Catholic,  ex- 
pectant of  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  he  after- 
wards obtained.  But  to  this  scheme,  Calderon 
brought  an  energy,  a  decision, — a  vehemence, 
and  sagacity  of  hatred,  that  savored  more  of 
personal  vengeance  than  religious  persecution. 
His  perseverance  in  this  good  work  established 


him  firmly  in  the  king's  favor;  and  in  this  he 
was  supported  by  the  friendship  not  only  of 
Lerma,  but  of  Fray  Louis  de  Aliaga,  a  renowned 
Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  the  king.  The  disas- 
ters and  distresses  occasioned  by  this  bar- 
barous crusade,  which  crippled  the  royal  rev- 
enues, and  seriously  injured  the  estates  of  the 
principal  barons,  from  whose  lands  the  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  Moriscos  were  expelled, 
ultimately  concentred  a  deep  and  general  ha- 
tred upon  Calderon.  But  his  extraordinary 
address  and  vigorous  energies,  his  perfect 
mastery  of  the  science  of  intrigue,  not  only 
sustained,  but  continued  to  augment,  his 
power.  Though  the  king  was  yet  in  the  prime 
of  middle  age,  his  health  was  infirm  and  his 
life  precarious. 

Calderon  had  contrived,  while  preserving  the 
favor  of  the  reigning  monarch,  to  establish 
himself  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
heir  apparent.  In  this,  indeed,  he  had  affected 
!  to  yield  to  the  policy  of  the  king  himself;  for 
Philip  the  Third  had  a  wholesome  terror  of 
the  possible  ambition  of  his  son,  who  early 
evinced  talents  which  might  have  been  formid- 
able, but  for  passions  which  urged  him  into 
the  most  vicious  pleasures,  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant excesses.  The  craft  of  the  king  was 
satisfied  by  the  device  of  placing  about  the 
person  of  the  Infant  one  devoted  to  himself; 
nor  did  his  conscience,  pious  as  he  was,  revolt 
at  the  profligacy  which  his  favorite  was  said  to 
participate,  and,  perhaps,  to  encourage;  since 
the  less  popular  the  prince,  the  more  powerful 
the  king. 

But,  all  this  while,  there  was  formed  a  pow- 
erful cabal  against  both  the  Duke  of  Lerma 
and  Don  Roderigo  Calderon,  in  a  quarter 
where  it  might  least  have  been  anticipated. 
The  cardinal-duke,  naturally  anxious  to  cement 
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and  perpetuate  his  authority,  had  placed  his 
son,  the  Duke  d'Uzeda,  in  a  post  that  gave 
him  constant  access  to  the  monarch.  The 
prospect  of  power  made  Uzeda  eager  to  seize 
at  once  upon  all  its  advantages;  and  it  became 
the  object  of  his  life  to  supplant  his  father. 
This  would  have  been  easy  enough,  but  for  the 
genius  and  vigilance  of  Calderon,  whom  he 
hated  as  a  rival,  disdained  as  an  upstart,  and 
dreaded  as  a  foe.  Philip  was  soon  aware  of 
the  contest  between  the  two  factions,  but,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Spanish  kingcraft,  he  took 
care  to  play  one  against  the  other.  Nor  could 
Calderon,  powerful  as  he  was,  dare  openly  to 
seek  the  ruin  of  Uzeda;  while  Uzeda,  more 
rash,  and,  perhaps,  more  ingenuous,  entered 
into  a  thousand  plots  for  the  downfall  of  the 
prime  favorite. 

The  frequent  missions,  principally  into 
Portugal,  in  which  of  late  Calderon  had  been 
employed,  had  allowed  Uzeda  to  encroach 
more  and  more  upon  the  royal  confidence; 
while  the  very  means  which  Don  Roderigo  had 
adopted  to  perpetuate  his  influence,  by  attach- 
ing himself  to  the  prince,  necessarily  distracted 
his  attention  from  the  intrigues  of  his  rival. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  greatness  of  Calderon's 
abilities  made  him  too  arrogantly  despise  the 
machinations  of  the  duke,  who,  though  not 
without  some  capacities  as  a  courtier,  was 
wholly  incompetent  to  those  duties  of  a  minis- 
ter, on  which  he  had  set  his  ambition  and  his 
grasp. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Court  of 
Philip  the  Third,  at  the  time  in  which  we  com- 
mence our  narrative  in  the  antechamber  of 
Don  Roderigo  Calderon. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  endured,"  said  Don  Felix 
(le  Castro,  an  old  noble,  whose  sharp  features 
and  diminutive  stature  proclaimed  the  purity 
of  his  blood  and  the  antiquity  of  his  descent. 

"Just  three  quarters  of  an  hour  and  five 
minutes  have  I  waited  for  audience  to  a  fellow 
who  would  once  have  thought  himself  honored 
if  I  had  ordered  him  to  call  my  coach;  said 
Don  Diego  Sarmiento  de  Mendo. 

"  Then,  if  it  chafe  you  so  much,  gentlemen, 
why  come  you  here  at  all.  I  dare  say  Don 
Roderigo  can  dispense  with  your  attendance." 

This  was  said  bluntly  by  a  young  noble  of 
good  mien,  whose  impetuous  and  irritable 
temperament  betrayed  itself  by  an  impatience 
of  gesture  and  motion  unusual  amongst  his 


countrymen.  Sometimes  he  walked,  with  un- 
even strides,  to  and  fro  the  apartments,  unheed- 
ing the  stately  groups  whom  he  jostled,  or  the 
reproving  looks  that  he  attracted;  sometimes 
he  paused  abruptly,  raised  his  eyes,  muttered, 
twitched  his  cloak,  or  played  with  his  sword- 
knot;  or,  turning  abruptly  round  upon  his 
solemn  neighbors,  as  some  remark  on  his 
strange  bearing  struck  his  ear,  brought  the 
blood  to  many  a  haughty  cheek  by  his  stern 
gaze  of  defiance  and  disdain.  It  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  this  personage  belonged  to  the 
tribe — rash,  vain,  and  young — who  are  eager 
to  take  offence,  and  to  provoke  quarrel  Never- 
theless, the  cavilier  had  noble  and  great  quali- 
ties. A  stranger  to  courts,  in  the  camp  he 
was  renowned  for  a  chivalrous  generosity  and 
an  extravagant  valor,  that  emulated  the  ancient 
heroes  of  Spanish  romaunt  and  song.  His 
was  a  dawn  that  promised  a  hot  noon  and  a 
glorious  eve.  The  name  of  this  brave  soldier 
was  Martin  Fonseca.  He  was  of  an  ancient 
but  impoverished  house,  and  related,  in  a 
remote  degree,  to  the  Duke  de  Lerma.  In 
his  earliest  youth  he  had  had  cause  to  consider 
himself  the  heir  to  a  wealthy  uncle  on  his 
mother's  side;  and  with  those  expectations, 
while  still  but  a  boy,  he  had  been  invited  to 
court  by  the  cardinal-duke. 

Here,  however,  the  rude  and  blunt  sincerity 
of  his  bearing  had  so  greatly  shocked  the 
formal  hypocrisies  of  the  court,  and  had 
more  than  once  so  seriously  offended  the 
minister,  that  his  powerful  kinsman  gave  up 
all  thought  of  pushing  Fonseca's  fortunes 
at  Madrid,  and  meditated  some  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  banishing  him  from  court.  At  this 
time,  the  rich  uncle,  hitherto  childless,  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  and  was  blessed  with'  an 
heir.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  keep 
terms  with  Don  Martin;  and  he  suddenly  re- 
ceived an  order  to  join  the  army  on  the  fron- 
tiers. Here  his  courage  soon  distinguished 
him;  but  his  honest  nature  still  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  promotion.  Several  years  elapsed, 
and  his  rise  had  been  infinitely  slower  than 
that  of  men  not  less  inferior  to  him  in  birth 
than  merit.  Some  months  since,  he  had  re- 
paired to  Madrid,  to  enforce  his  claims  upon 
the  government;  but  instead  of  advancing  his 
suit,  he  had  contrived  to  effect  a  serious 
breach  with  the  cardinal,  and  been  abruptly 
ordered  back  to  the  camp.    Once  more  he 
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appeared  at  Madrid;  but  this  time  it  was  not 
to  plead  desert,  and  demand  honors. 

In  any  country  but  Spain,  under  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Third,  Martin  Fonseca  would 
have  risen  early  to  high  fortunes.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  his  talents  were  not  those  of  the 
flatterer  or  the  hypocrite;  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  the  calculators  round  him 
to  see  Don  Martin  Fonseca  in  the  anteroom 
of  Roderigo  Calderon,  Count  Oliva,  Marquis 
de  Siete  Iglesias,  secretary  to  the  King,  and 
parasite  and  favorite  of  the  Infant  of  Spain. 

"  Why  come  you  here  at  all  ?  "  repeated  the 
young  soldier. 

Senor,"  answered  Don  Felix  de  Castro, 
with  great  gravity,  we  have  business  with 
Don  Roderigo.  Men  of  our  station  must  at- 
tend to  the  affairs  of  the  state,  no  matter  by 
whom  transacted." 

"That  is,  you  must  crawl  on  your  knees  to 
ask  for  pensions  and  gvoernorships,  and  trans- 
act the  affairs  of  the  state  by  putting  your 
hands  into  its  coffers." 

Senor  I  "  growled  Don  Felix,  angrily,  as 
his  hand  played  with  his  sword-belt. 

"  Tush  !  "  said  the  young  man,  scornfully, 
turning  on  his  heel. 

The  folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
all  conversation  ceased  at  the  entrance  of  Don 
Roderigo  Calderon. 

This  remarkable  personage  had  risen  from 
the  situation  of  a  confidential  scribe  to  the 
Duke  of  Lerma,  to  the  nominal  rank  of  secre- 
tary to  the  King — to  the  real  station  of  auto- 
crat of  Spain.  The  birth  of  the  favorite  of 
fortune  was  exceedingly  obscure.  He  had 
long  affected  to  conceal  it;  but  when  he  found 
curiosity  had  proceeded  into  serious  investi- 
gation of  his  origin,  he  had  suddenly  appeared 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity;  proclaimed,  of 
his  own  accord,  that  his  father  was  a  common 
soldier  of  Valladolid;  and  even  invited  to 
Madrid,  and  lodged  in  his  own  palace,  his  low- 
born progenitor.  This  prudent  frankness  dis 
armed  malevolence  on  the  score  of  birth.  But 
when  the  old  soldier  died,  rumors  went  abroad 
that  he  had  confessed,  on  his  deathl)ed,  that 
he  was  not  in  any  way  related  to  Calderon; 
that  he  had  submitted  to  an  imposture  which 
secured  to  his  old  age  so  respectable  and  lux- 
urious an  asylum;  and  that  he  knew  not  for 
what  end  Calderon  had  forced  upon  him  the 
honors  of  Spurious  parentship. 


This  tale,  which,  ridiculed  by  most,  was  yet 
believed  by  some,  gave  rise  to  darker  reports 
concerning  one  on  whom  the  eyes  of  all  Spain 
were  fixed.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had 
some  motive,  beyond  that  of  shame  at  their 
meanness,  to  conceal  his  real  origin  and  name. 
What  could  be  that  motive,  if  not  the  dread  of 
discovery  for  some  black  and  criminal  offence 
connected  with  his  earlier  youth,  and  for 
which  he  feared  the  prosecution  of  the  law  ? 
They  who  affected  most  to  watch  his  exterior, 
averred  that  often,  in  his  gayest  revels  and 
proudest  triumphs,  his  brow  would  lower — his 
countenance  change — and  it  was  only  by  a 
visible  and  painful  effort  that  he  could  restore 
his  mind  to  its  self-possession.  His  career, 
which  evinced  an  utter  contempt  for  the  or- 
dinary rules  and  scruples  that  curb  even 
adventurers  into  a  seeming  of  honesty  and 
virtue,  appeared  in  some  way  to  justify  these 
reports.  But,  at  times,  flashes  of  sudden  and 
brilliant  magnanimity  broke  forth  to  bewilder 
the  curious,  to  puzzle  the  examiners  of  human 
character,  and  to  contrast  the  general  tenor  of 
his  ambitious  and  remorseless  ascent  to  power. 
His  genius  was  confessed  by  all,  but  it  was  a 
genius  that  in  no  way  promoted  the  interests 
of  his  country.  It  served  only  to  prop,  de- 
fend, and  advance  himself— to  baffle  diffi- 
culties— to  defeat  foes — to  convert  every 
accident,  every  chance,  into  new  stepping- 
stones  in  his  course. 

Whatever  his  birth,  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  received  every  advantage  of  education; 
and  scholars  extolled  his  learning  and  boasted 
of  his  patronage.  While,  more  recently,  if  the 
daring  and  wild  excesses  of  the  profligate 
prince  were,  on  the  one  hand,  popularly  im- 
puted to  the  guidance  of  Calderon,  and  in- 
creased the  hatred  generally  conceived  against 
him,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  his  influence  over 
the  future  monarch  seemed  to  promise  a  new 
lease  to  his  authority,  and  struck  fear  into  the 
councils  of  his  foes.  In  fact,  the  power  of  the 
upstart  marquis  appeared  so  firmly  rooted,  the 
career  before  him  so  splendid,  that  there  were 
not  wanted  whisperers,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
other  crimes,  ascribed  to  Roderigo  Calderon 
the  assistance  of  the  black  art.  But  the  black 
art  in  which  that  subtle  courtier  was  a  profi- 
cient, is  one  that  dispenses  with  necromancy. 
It  was  the  art  of  devoting  the  highest  intellect 
to   the   most  selfish  purposes — an  art  that 
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thrives  tolerably  well,  for  a  time,  in  the  great 
world  ! 

He  had  been  for  several  weeks  absent  from 
Madrid  on  a  secret  mission;  and  to  this,  his 
first  public  levee,  on  his  return,  thronged  all 
the  rank  and  chivalry  of  Spain. 

The  crowd  gave  way,  as,  with  haughty  air, 
in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  the  Marquis  de 
Siete  Iglesias  moved  along.  He  disdained  all 
accessories  of  dress,  to  enhance  the  effect  of 
his  singularly  striking  exterior.  His  mantle 
and  vest  of  black  cloth,  made  in  the  simplest 
fashion,  were  unadorned  with  the  jewels  that 
then  constituted  the  ordinary  insignia  of  rank. 
His  hair,  bright  and  glossy  as  the  raven's 
plume,  curled  back  from  the  lofty  and  com- 
manding brow,  which,  save  by  one  deep  wrinkle 
between  the  eyes,  was  not  only  as  white,  but 
as  smooth  as  marble.  His  features  were  aqui- 
line and  regular;  and  the  deep  olive  of  his 
complexion  seemed  pale  and  clear,  when  con- 
trasted by  the  rich  jet  of  the  moustache  and 
pointed  beard.  The  lightness  of  his  tall  and 
slender,  but  muscular  form.,  made  him  appear 
younger  than  he  was;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  supercilious  and  scornful  arrogance  of  air 
which  so  seldom  characterizes  gentle  birth,  Cal- 
deron  might  have  mingled  with  the  loftiest  mag- 
nates of  Europe,  and  seemed  to  the  observer 
the  stateliest  of  the  group.  It  was  one  of  those 
rare  forms  that  are  made  to  command  the  one 
sex  and  fascinate  the  other.  But,  on  a  deeper 
scrutiny,  the  restlessness  of  the  brilliant  eye 
— the  quiver  of  the  upper  lip — a  certain  ab- 
ruptness of  manner  and  speech,  might  have 
shown  that  greatness  had  brought  suspicion  as 
well  as  pride.  The  spectators  beheld  the 
huntsman  on  the  height; — the  huntsman  saw 
the  abyss  below,  and  respired  with  difficulty 
the  air  above. 

The  courtiers  one  by  one  approached  the 
maiquis,  who  received  them  with  very  unequal 
courtesy.  To  the  common  herd  he  was  sharp, 
dry,  and  bitter;  to  the  great  he  was  obsequious, 
yet  with  a  certain  grace  and  manliness  of  bear- 
ing that  elevated  even  the  character  of  ser- 
vility; and  all  the  while,  as  he  bowed  low  to  a 
Medina  or  a  Guzman,  there  was  a  half  imper- 
ceptil)le  mockery  lurking  in  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  which  seemed  to  imply  that,  while  his 
policy  cringed,  his  heart  despised.  To  two 
or  three,  whom  he  either  personally  liked, 
or  honestly  esteemed,  he  was  familiar,  but 


brief,  in  his  address;  to  those  whom  he  had 
cause  to  detest  or  to  dread — his  foes,  his  un- 
derminers — he  assumed  a  yetgreater  frankness, 
mingled  with  the  most  caressing  insinuation 
of  voice  and  manner. 

Apart  from  the  herd,  with  folded  arms,  and 
an  expression  of  countenance  in  which  much 
admiration  was  blent  with  some  curiosity  and 
a  little  contempt,  Don  Martin  Fonseca  gazed 
upon  the  favorite. 

I  have  done  this  man  a  favor,"  thought 
he:  "  I  have  contributed  towards  his  first  rise 
— I  am  now  his  suppliant.  'Faith  !  I,  who 
have  never  found  sincerity  or  gratitude  in  the 
camp,  come  to  seek  those  hidden  treasures  at 
a  court  !  Well,  we  are  strange  puppets,  we 
mortals  !  " 

Don  Diego  Sarmiento  de  Mendoza  had  just 
received  the  smiling  salutation  of  Calderon, 
when  the  eye  of  the  latter  fell  upon  the  hand- 
some features  of  Fonseca.  The  blood  mounted 
to  his  brow;  he  hastily  promised  Don  Diego 
all  that  he  desired,  and  hurrying  back  througti 
the  crowd,  retired  to  his  private  cabinet.  The 
levee  was  broken  up. 

As  Fonseca,  who  had  caught  the  glance  of 
the  secretary,  and  who  drew  no  favorable  omen 
from  his  sudden  evanishment,  slowly  turned  to 
depart  with  the  rest,  a  young  man,  plainly 
dressed,  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

<'You  are  Seiior  Don  Martin  Fonseca?" 

"  The  same." 

"  Follow  me,  if  it  please  you,  senor,  to  my 
master,  Don  Roderigo  Calderon." 

Fonseca's  face  brightened;  he  obeyed  the 
summons;  and  in  another  moment  he  was  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  Sejanus  of  Spain. 


CHAPTER  H. 

The  Lover  and  the  Confidant. 

Calderon  received  the  young  soldier  at  the 
door  of  his  chamber  with  marked  and  almost 
affectionate  respect. 

Don  Martin,"  said  he,  and  there  seemed 
a  touch  of  true  feeling  in  the  tremor  of  his 
rich  sweet  voice,  I  owe  you  the  greatest  debt 
one  man  can  incur  to  another — it  was  your 
hand  that  set  before  my  feet  their  first  step- 
ping-stone to  power.    I  date  my  fortunes  from 
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the  hour  in  which  I  was  placed  in  yonr  father's 
house  as  your  preceptor.  When  the  cardinal 
duke  invited  you  to  Madrid,  I  was  your  com- 
panion; and  when,  afterwards,  you  joined  the 
army,  and  required  no  longer  the  services  of 
the  peaceful  scholar,  you  demanded  of  your 
illustrious  kinsman  the  single  favor — to  pro- 
vide for  Calderon.  I  had  already  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  win  the  countenance  of  the 
duke,  and  from  that  day  my  rise  was  rapid. 
Since  then  we  have  never  met.  Dare  I  h^pe 
that  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  Calderon  to  prove 
himself  not  ungrateful?" 

"Yes,"  said  Fonseca,  eagerly;  "it  is  in 
your  power  to  save  me  from  the  most  absolute 
wretchedness  that  can  befall  me.  It  is  in 
your  power,  at  least,  I  think  so,  to  render  me 
the  happiest  of  men  !  " 

"  Be  seated,  I  pray  you,  seiior.  And  how  ? 
I  am  your  servant." 

"Thou  knowest,"  said  Fonseca,  "that, 
though  the  kinsman,  I  am  not  the  favorite,  of 
the  Duke  of  Lerma  ?  " 

"  Na}^,  nay,"  interrupted  Calderon,  softly, 
and  with  a  bland  smile;  "you  misunderstand 
my  illustrious  patron:  he  loves  you,  but  not 
your  indiscretions." 

"Yes,  honesty  is  very  indiscreet  !  I  cannot 
stoop  to  the  life  of  the  antechamber;  I  can- 
not, like  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  detest  my  nearest 
relative,  if  his  shadow  cross  the  line  of  my 
interests.  I  am  of  the  race  of  Pelayo,  not 
Oppas;  and  my  profession,  rather  that  of 
an  ancient  Persian  than  a  modern  Spaniard,  is 
to  manage  the  steed,  to  wield  the  sword,  and 
to  speak  the  truth." 

There  was  an  earnestness  and  gallantry  in 
the  young  man's  aspect,  manner,  and  voice,  as 
he  thus  s-poke,  which  afforded  the  strongest 
contrast  to  the  inscrutable  brow  and  artificial 
softness  of  Calderon;  and  which,  indeed,  for 
the  moment,  occasioned  that  crafty  and  pro- 
found adventurer  an  involuntary  feeling  of 
self  humiliation. 

"But,"  continued  Fonseca,  "  let  this  pass: 
I  come  to  my  story  and  my  request.  Do  you, 
or  do  you  not  know,  that  I  have  been  for  some 
time  attached  to  Beatriz  Coello  ?  " 

"  Beatriz,"  repeated  Calderon,  abstractedly, 
with  an  altered  countenance,  "  it  is  a  sweet 
name — it  was  my  mother's  !  " 

"  Your  mother's  !  I  thought  to  have  heard 
her  name  was  Mary  Sandalen  ?  " 


"  True — Mary  Beatriz  Sandalen,"  replied 
Calderon,  indifferently.  "  But,  proceed.  I 
heard,  after  your  last  visit  to  Madrid,  when, 
owing  to  my  own  absence  in  Portugal,  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  see  you,  that  you  had 
offended  the  duke  by  desiring  an  alliance  un- 
suitable to  your  birth.  Who,  then,  is  this 
Beatriz  Coello  ? " 

"An  orphan  of  humble  origin  and  calling. 
In  infancy  she  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  woman 
who,  I  believe,  had  been  her  nurse;  they  were 
settled  in  Seville,  and  the  old  gouvernante's 
labors  in  embroidery  maintained  them  both 
till  Beatriz  was  fourteen.  At  that  time  the 
poor  woman  was  disabled,  by  a  stroke  of  palsy, 
from  continuing  her  labors;  and  Beatriz,  good 
child,  yearning  to  repay  the  obligations  she 
had  received,  in  her  turn  sought  to  maintain 
her  protectress.  She  possessed  the  gift  of  a 
voice  wonderful  for  its  sweetness.  This  gift 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  theatre  at  Seville:  he  made  her  the 
most  advantageous  proposals  to  enter  upon 
the  stage.  Beatriz,  innocent  child,  was  un- 
aware of  the  perils  of  that  profession:  she 
accepted,  eagerly,  the  means  that  would  give 
comfort  to  the  declining  life  of  her  only  friend 
— she  became  an  actress.  At  that  time  we  were 
quartered  in  Seville,  to  keep  guard  on  the  sus- 
pected Moriscos." 

"Ah,  the  hated  infidels!"  muttered  Cal- 
deron, fiercely,  through  his  teeth. 

"  I  saw  Beatriz,  and  loved  her  at  first  sight. 
I  do  not  say,"  added  Fonseca,  wnth  a  blush, 
"that  my  suit,  at  the  outset,  was  that  which 
alone  was  worthy  of  her;  but  her  virtue  soon 
won  my  esteem,  as  well  as  love.  I  left  Seville 
to  seek  my  father,  and  obtain  his  consent  to  a 
marriage  with  Beatriz.  You  know  a  hidalgo's 
prejudices — they  are  insuperable.  Meanwhile, 
the  fame  of  the  beauty  and  voice  of  the  young 
actress  reached  Madrid,  and  hither  she  was  re- 
moved from  Seville,  by  royal  command.  To 
Madrid,  then,  I  hastened,  on  the  pretence  of 
demanding  promotion.  You,  as  you  have 
stated,  were  absent  in  Portugal,  on  some  state 
mission.  I  sought  the  Duke  de  Lerma.  I 
implored  him  to  give  me  some  post,  anywhere 
— I  recked  not  beneath  what  sky,  in  the  vast 
empire  of  Spain — in  which,  removed  from  the 
prejudices  of  birth  and  of  class,  and  provided 
with  other  means,  less  precarious  than  those 
that  depend  on  the  sword,  I  might  make  Bea- 
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triz  my  wife.  The  polished  duke  was  more 
inexorable  than  the  stern  hidalgo.  I  flew  to 
Beatriz;  I  told  her  I  had  nothing  but  my  heart 
and  right  hand  to  offer.  She  wept,  and  she 
refused  me." 

"  Because  you  v/ere  not  rich?" 
Shame  on  you,  no  !  but  because  she  would 
not  consent  to  mar  my  fortunes,  and  banish  me 
from  my  native  land.  The  next  day  I  received 
a  peremptory  order  to  rejoin  the  army,  and  with 
that  order  came  a  brevet  of  promotion.  Tover 
though  I  be,  I  am  a  Spaniard:  to  have  dis- 
obeyed the  order  would  have  been  dishonor. 
Hope  dawned  upon  me — I  might  rise,  I  might 
become  rich.  We  exchanged  our  vows  of 
fidelity.  I  returned  to  the  camp.  We  corre- 
sponded. At  last  her  letters  alarmed  me. 
Through  all  her  reserve,  I  saw  that  she  was 
revolted  by  her  profession,  and  terrified  at  the 
persecutions  to  which  it  exposed  her:  the  old 
woman,  her  sole  guide  and  companion,  was 
dying:  she  was  dejected  and  unhappy:  she 
despaired  of  our  union:  she  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  the  refuge  of  the  cloister.  At  last 
came  this  letter,  bidding  me  farewell  for  ever. 
Her  relation  was  dead;  and,  with  the  little 
money  she  had  amassed  she  had  bought  her 
entrance  into  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
the  White  Sword.  Imagine  my  despair  !  I 
obtained  leave  of  absence — I  flew  to  Madrid. 
Beatriz  is  already  immured  in  that  dreary  asy- 
lum; she  has  entered  on  her  noviciate." 

"  Is  that  the  letter  you  refer  to  ?  "  said  Cal- 
deron,  extending  his  hand. 

Fonseca  gave  him  the  letter. 

Hard  and  cold  as  Calderon's  character  had 
grown,  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this 
letter — its  pure  and  noble  sentiments,  its  inno- 
cence, its  affection — that  touched  somic  mystic 
chord  in  his  heart.  He  sighed  as  he  laid  it 
down. 

"You  are,  like  all  of  us,  Don  Martin,"  said 
he,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  the  dupe  of  a 
woman's  faith.  But  you  must  purchase  ex- 
perience for  yourself,  and  if,  indeed,  you  ask 
my  services  to  procure  you  present  bliss  and 
future  disappointment,  those  services  are 
yours.  It  will  not,  I  think,  be  diflicult  to  in- 
terest the  queen  in  your  favor:  leave  me  this 
letter,  it  is  one  to  touch  the  heart  of  a  woman. 
If  we  succeed  with  the  queen,  who  is  the 
patroness  of  the  convent,  we  may  be  sure  to 
obtain  an  order  from  court  for  the  liberation 


of  the  novice:  the  next  step  is  one  more  ardu- 
ous. It  is  not  enough  to  restore  Beatriz  to 
freedom — we  must  reconcile  your  family  to 
.the  marriage.  This  cannot  be  done  while  she 
is  not  noble;  but  letters  patent  (here  Calderon 
smiled)  could  ennoble  a  mushroom  itself — 
your  humble  servant  is  an  example.  Such 
letters  may  be  bought  or  begged;  I  will  un- 
dertake to  procure  them.  Your  father,  too, 
may  find  a  dowry  accompanying  the  title,  in 
the  shape  of  a  high  and  honorable  post  for 
yourself.  You  deserve  much;  you  are  be- 
loved in  the  army;  you  have  won  a  high  name 
in  the  world.  I  take  shame  on  myself  that 
your  fortunes  have  been  overlooked.  '  Out  of 
sight  out  of  mind; '  alas  !  it  is  a  true  proverb. 
I  confess  that,  when  I  beheld  you  in  the  ante- 
room, I  blushed  for  my  past  forgetfulness. 
No  matter — I  will  repair  my  fault.  Men  say 
that  my  patronage  is  misapplied — I  will  prove 
the  contrary  by  your  promotion.'"' 

"  Generous  Calderon  !  "  said  Fonseca,  fal- 
teringly;  "I  ever  hated  the  judgments  of 
the  vulgar.  They  calumniate  you;  it  is  from 
envy." 

"No,"  said  Calderon,  coldly;  "I  am  bad 
enough,  but  I  am  still  human.  Besides,  grati- 
tude is  my  policy.  I  have  always  found  that 
it  is  a  good  way  to  get  on  in  the  world,  to 
serve  those  who  serve  us." 

"But  the  duke  ?" 

"  Fear  not;  I  have  an  oil  that  will  smooth 
ail  the  billows  on  that  surface.  As  for  the 
letter,  I  say,  leave  it  with  me;  I  will  show 
it  to  the  queen.  Let  me  see  you  again  to- 
morrow." 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  Rival. 


Calderon's  eyes  were  fixed  musingly  on  the 
door  which  closed  on  Fonseca's  martial  and 
noble  form. 

"Great  contrasts  among  men!"  said  he, 
half  aloud.  "  All  the  classes  into  which  natur- 
alists ever  divided  the  animal  world  contain 
not  the  variety  that  exists  between  man  and 
man.  And  yet,  we  all  agree  in  one  object  of 
our  being — all  prey  on  each  other  !  Glory, 
which  is  but  the  thirst  of  blood,  makes  yon 
soldier  the  tiger  of  his  kind;  other  passions 
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have  made  me  the  serpent:  both  fierce,  relent- 
less, unscrupulous — both  I  hero  and  courtier, 
valor  and  craft  !  Hem  I  I  will  serve  this 
young  man — he  has  served  me.  When  all 
other  affection  was  torn  from  me,  he,  then  a 
l)oy,  smiled  on  me  and  bade  me  love  him. 
Why  has  he  been  so  long  forgotten  ?  He  is 
not  of  the  race  that  I  abhor;  no  Moorish  blood 
fiows  in  his  veins;  neither  is  he  of  the  great 
and  powerful,  whom  I  dread;  nor  of  the 
crouching  and  the  servile,  whom  I  despise: 
he  is  one  whom  I  can  aid  without  a  blush." 

While  Calderon  thus  soliloquized,  the  arras 
was  lifted  aside,  and  a  cavalier,  on  w^hose 
cheek  was  the  first  down  of  manhood,  entered 
the  apartment. 

So,  Roderigo,  alone  I  w'elcome  back  to 
Madrid.    Nay,  seat  thyself,  man — seat  thy- 

Sen. 

Calderon  bowed  with  the  deepest  reverence; 
and,  placing  a  large  fauteuil  before  the  stran- 
ger, seated  himself  on  a  stool,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

The  ne^v  comer  was  of  sallow  complexion; 
his  gorgeous  dress  sparkled  with  prodigal 
jew-els.  Boy  as  he  was,  there  was  yet  a  care- 
less loftiness,  a  haughty  ease,  in  the  gesture 
—  the  bend  of  the  neck,  the  wave  of  the  hand, 
u  hich,  coupled  with  the  almost  servile  homage 
of  the  arrogant  favorite,  w-ould  have  convinced 
the  most  superficial  observer  that  he  was  born 
of  the  highest  rank.  A  second  glance  would 
have  betrayed,  in  the  full  Austrian  lip — the 
high,  but  narrow  forehead — the  dark,  volup- 
tuous, but  crafty  and  sinister  eye,  the  features 
of  the  descendant  of  Charles  V.  It  was  the 
Infant  of  Spain  that  stood  in  the  chamber  of 
his  ambition  minious. 

"This  is  convenient,  this  private  entrance 
into  thy  penetralia,  Roderigo.  It  shelters  me 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  Uzeda,  who  ever  seeks 
to  cozen  the  sire  by  spying  on  the  son.  We 
will  pay  him.  off  one  of  these  days.  He  loves 
you  no  less  than  he  does  his  prince." 

*'I  bear  no  malice  to  him  for  that,  your 
highness.  He  covets  the  smiles  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  rails  at  the  humble  object  which,  he 
thinks,  obstructs  the  beam." 

"He  might  be  easy  on  that  score:  I  hate 
the  man,  and  his  cold  formalities.  He  is  ever 
fancying  that  we  princess  are  intent  on  the  af- 
fairs of  state,  and  forgets  that  we  are  mortal, 
and  that  youth  is  the  age  for  the  bower,  not 


the  council.  My  precious  Calderon,  life  would 
he  dull  without  thee:  how  I  rejoice  at  thy  re- 
turn, thou  best  inventor  of  pleasure  that  satiety 
ever  prayed  for  !  Nay,  blush  not:  some  men 
despise  thee  for  thy  talents:  I  do  thee  homage. 
By  my  great  grandsire's  beard,  it  will  be  a 
merry  time  at  court  when  I  am  monarch,  and 
thou  minister  !  " 

Calderon  looked  earnestly  at  the  prince,  but 
his  scrutiny  did  not  serve  to  dispel  a  certain 
suspicion  of  the  royal  sincerity  that  ever  and 
anon  came  across  the  favorite's  most  sanguine 
dreams.  With  all  Philip's  gaiety,  there  was 
something  restrained  and  latent  in  his  ambig- 
uous smile,  and  his  calm,  deep,  brilliant  eye. 
Calderon,  immeasurably  above  his  lord  in 
genius,  was  scarcely,  perhaps,  the  equal  of  that 
beardless  boy  in  hypocrisy  and  craft,  in  selfish 
coldness,  in  matured  depravity. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  prince,  "  I  pay  you  not 
these  compliments  \vithout  an  object.  I  have 
need  of  you — great  need;  never  did  I  so  re- 
quire your  services  as  at  this  moment;  never 
was  there  so  great  demand  on  your  invention, 
your  courage,  your  skill.  Know,  Calderon,  I 
love  !  " 

"My  prince,"  said  the  marquis,  smiling,  "it 
is  certainly  not  first  love.  How  often  has  your 
highness  " 

"No,"  interrupted  the  prince,  hastily — "no, 
I  never  loved  till  now.  We  never  can  love 
what  we  can  easily  win;  but  this,  Calderon,  this 
heart  would  be  a  conquest.  Listen.  I  was  at 
the  convent  chapel  of  of  St.  Mary  of  the  White 
Sword  yesterday  with  the  queen.  Thou  know- 
est  that  the  abbess  once  was  a  lady  of  the 
chamber,  and  the  queen  loves  her.  Both  of 
us  were  moved  and  astonished  by  the  voice  of 
one  of  the  choir — it  was  that  of  a  novice. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  queen  made  inquiries 
touching  this  new  Santa  Cecilia;  and  who 
dost  thou  think  she  is?  No;  thou  wilt  never 
guess!  — the  once  celebrated  singer  —  the 
beautiful,  the  inimitable  Beatriz  Coello  !  Ah  ! 
you  may  well  look  surprised;  when  actresses 
turn  nuns,  it  is  wellnigh  time  for  Calderon  and 
Philip  to  turn  monks.  Now,  you  must  know, 
Roderigo,  that  I,  unworthy  though  I  be,  am 
the  cause  of  this  conversion.  There  is  a 
certain  Martin  Fonseca,  a  kinsman  of  Lerma's 
— thou  knowest  him  well.  I  learned,  some 
time  since,  from  the  duke,  that  this  young  Or- 
lando was  most  madly  enamored  of  a  low-born 
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girl — nay,  desired  to  wed  her.  The  duke's 
story  moved  my  curiosity.  I  found  that 
it  was  the  young  Beatriz  Coello,  whom  I  had 
aheady  admired  on  the  stage.  Ah,  Calderon, 
she  blazed  and  set  during  thy  dull  mission 
to  Lisbon  !  I  sought  an  opportunity  to 
visit  her.  I  was  astonished  at  her  beauty, 
that  seemed  more  dazzling  in  the  chamber 
than  on  the  stage.  I  pressed  my  suit — in 
vain.  Calderon,  hear  you  that  ? — in  vain  ! 
Why  wert  thou  not  by  ?  Thy  arts  never  fail, 
my  friend  !  She  was  living  with  an  old  rela- 
tion, or  gouvernante.  The  old  relation  died 
suddenly — I  took  advantage  of  her  loneliness 
— I  entered  her  house  at  night.  By  St.  Jago, 
her  virtue  baffled  and  defeated  me.  The  next 
morning  she  was  gone;  nor  could  my  research- 
es discover  her,  until,  at  the  convent  of  St. 
]\rary,  I  recognized  the  lost  actress  in  the 
young  novice.  She  has  fled  to  the  convent  to 
be  true  to  Fonseca;  she  must  fly  from  the 
convent  to  bless  the  prince  !  This  is  my  tale: 
I  want  thy  aid." 

"Prince,"  said  Caldernon,  gravely,  "thou 
knowest  the  laws  of  Spain — the  rigor  of  the 
Church.    I  dare  not  " 

"  Pshaw  !  No  scruples — my  rank  will  bear 
thee  harmless.  Nay,  look  not  so  demure;  why, 
even  thou,  I  see,  hast  thy  Armida.  This  billet 
in  a  female  hand — Heaven  and  earth  !  Cal- 
deron !  What  name  is  this  ?  Beatriz  Coello  ! 
Darest  thou  have  crossed  my  path  ?  Speak, 
sir  ! — speak  !  " 

"Your  highness,"  said  Calderon,  with  a 
mixture  of  respect  and  dignity  in  his  manner 
— "  your  highness,  hear  me.  My  first  bene- 
factor, my  beloved  pupil,  my  earliest  patron, 
was  the  same  Don  Martin  Fonseca  who  seeks 
this  girl  with  an  honest  love.  This  morning 
he  has  visited  me,  to  implore  my  interccosion 
on  his  behalf.  Oh,  prince  !  turn  not  away: 
thou  knowest  not  half  his  merit.  Thou 
knowest  not  the  value  of  such  subjects — men 
of  the  old  iron  race  of  Spain.  Thou  hast  a 
noble  and  royal  heart;  be  not  the  rival  to  the 
defender  of  thy  crown.  Bless  this  brave 
soldier — spare  this  poor  orphan — and  one  gen- 
erous act  of  self-denial  shall  give  thee  absolu- 
tion for  a  thousand  pleasures." 

"This  from  Roderigo  Calderon  !  "  said  the 
prince,  with  a  bitter  sneer.  "  Man,  know  thy 
station,  and  thy  profession.  When  I  want 
homilies,  T  seek  my  confessor;  when  I  have 


resolved  on  a  vice,  I  come  to  thee.  A  truce 
with  this  bombast.  For  Fonseca,  he  shall  be 
consoled;  and  when  he  shall  learn  who  is  his 
rival,  he  is  a  traitor  if  he  remain  discontented 
with  his  lot.    Thou  shalt  aid  me,  Calderon  !  " 

"  Your  highnesss  will  pardon  me — no  !  " 

"  Do  I  hear  right  ?  No  ! — Art  thou  not  my 
minion — my  instrument  ?  Can  I  not  destroy 
as  I  have  helped  to  raise  thee  ?  Thy  fortunes 
have  turned  thy  brain.  The  king  already  sus- 
pects and  dislikes  thee;  thy  foe,  Uzeda,  has 
his  ear.  The  people  execrate  thee.  If  I 
abandon  thee,  thou  art  lost.    Look  to  it  !  " 

Calderon  remained  mute  and  erect,  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  cheek 
flushed  with  suppressed  passions.  Philip 
gazed  at  him  earnestly,  and  then,  muttering  to 
himself,  approached  the  favorite  with  an  al- 
tered air. 

Come,  Calderon — I  have  been  hasty — you 
maddened  me;  I  meant  not  to  wound  you. 
Thou  art  honest,  and  I  think  thou  lovest  me; 
and  I  will  own,  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
thy  advice  would  be  good,  and  thy  scruples 
laudable.  But  I  tell  thee,  that  I  adore  this  girl; 
that  I  have  set  all  my  hopes  upon  her;  that,  at 
whatever  cost,  whatever  risk,  she  must  be 
mine.  Wilt  thou  desert  me  ?  Wilt  thou,  on 
whose  faith  I  have  ever  leaned  so  trustmgly, 
forsake  thy  friend  and  thy  prince  for  this 
brawling  soldier  ?    No;  I  wrong  thee." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Calderon,  with  much  sem- 
blance of  emotion,  "  I  would  lay  down  my 
life  in  your  service,  and  I  have  often  surren- 
dered my  conscience  to  your  lightest  will. 
But  this  would  be  so  base  a  perfidy  in  me  ! 
He  has  confided  his  life  of  life  to  my  hands. 
How  canst  even  thou  count  on  my  faith,  if 
thou  knowest  me  false  to  another?" 

"  False  !  art  thou  not  false  to  me  ?  Have  I 
not  confided  to  thee,  and  dost  thou  not  desert 
me — nay,  perhaps,  betray  ?  How  wouldst 
thou  serve  this  Fonseca  ?  How  liberate  the 
novice  ?  " 

"  By  an  order  of  the  court.  Your  royal 
mother  " 

"Enough  !  "  said  the  prince  fiercely;  do  so. 
Thou  shalt  have  leisure  for  repentance." 

As  he  spoke,  Philip  strode  to  the  door. 
Calderon,  alarmed  and  anxious,  sought  to  de- 
tain him;  but  the  prince  broke  disdainfully 
away,  and  Calderon  was  again  alone. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Civil  Ambition,  and  EccIesiasticaL 

Scarcely  had  the  prince  vanished,  before 
the  door  that  led  from  the  anteroom  was  opened, 
and  an  old  man,  in  the  ecclesiastical  garb, 
entered  the  secretary's  cabinet. 

"  Do  I  intrude,  my  son  ?"  said  the  church- 
man. 

''No,  father,  no;  I  never  more  desired  your 
presence — your  counsel.  It  is  not  often  that 
I  stand  halting  and  irresolute  between  the  two 
magnets  of  interest  and  conscience:  this  is 
one  of  those  rare  dilemmas." 

HereCalderon  rapidly  narrated  the  substance 
of  his  conversation  with  Fonseca,  and  of  the 
subsequent  communication  with  the  prince. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "how 
critical  is  my  position.  On  one  side,  my  obli- 
gations to  Fonseca,  my  promise  to  a  bene- 
factor, a  friend,  to  the  boy  I  assisted  to  rear. 
Nor  is  that  all:  the  prince  asks  me  to  connive 
at  the  abstraction  of  a  novice  from  a  conse- 
crated house.  What  peril — what  hazard  !  On 
the  other  side,  if  I  refuse,  the  displeasure,  the 
vengeance  of  the  prince,  for  whose  favor  I 
have  already  half  forfeited  that  of  the  king: ! 
and  who,  were  he  once  to  frown  upon  me, 
would  encourage  all  my  enemies — in  other 
phrase,  the  whole  court — in  one  united  attempt 
at  my  ruin." 

"It  is  a  stern  trial,"  said  the  monk,  gravely; 
"and  one  that  may  well  excite  your  fear." 

"  Fear,  Aliaga  ! — ha  !  ha  ! — fear  !  "  said 
Calderon,  laughing  scornfully.  "Did  true 
ambition  ever  know  fear  ?  Have  we  not  the 
old  Castilian  proverb,  that  tells  us,  '  He  who 
has  climbed  the  first  step  to  power,  has  left 
terror  a  thousand  leagues  behind  ? '  No,  it 
is  not  fear  that  renders  me  irresolute;  it  is 
wisdom,  and  some  touch,  some  remnant,  of 
human  nature — philosophers  would  call  it  vir- 
tue; you  priests,  religion." 

"Son,"  said  the  priest,  "when,  as  one  of 
that  sublime  calling,  which  enables  us  to  place 
our  unshodden  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings, 
I  felt  that  I  had  the  power  to  ser\'e  and  to  ex- 
alt you;  when,  as  confessor  to  Philip,  I  backed 
the  patronage  of  Lerma,  recommended  you  to 
the  royal  notice,  and  brought  you  into  the 
sunshine  of  the  royal  favor — it  was  because  I  j 
had  read  in  your  heart  and  brain  those  quali- 1 


ties  of  which  the  spiritual  masters  of  the 
world  ever  seek  to  avail  their  cause.  I  knew 
thee  brave,  crafty,  aspiring,  unscrupulous.  I 
knew  that  thou  wouldest  not  shrink  at  the 
means  that  could  secure  to  thee  a  noble  end. 
Yea,  when,  years  ago,  in  the  vailey  of  the  Xe- 
nil,  I  saw  thee  bathe  thy  hands  in  the  blood  of 
thy  foe,  and  heard  thy  laugh  of  exulting 
scorn; — when  I,  alone  master  of  thy  secret, 
beheld  thee  afterwards  flying  from  thy  home, 
stained  with  a  second  murder,  but  still  calm, 
stern,  and  lord  of  thine  own  reason,  my 
knowledge  of  m.ankind  told  me,  *  Of  such  men 
are  high  converts  and  mighty  instruments 
made  I '  " 

The  priest  paused;  for  Calderon  heard  him 
not.  His  cheek  was  livid,  his  eyes  closed, 
his  chest  heaved  wildly. 

"Horrible  rem.embrance  1  "  he  muttered; 
"  fatal  love — dread  revenge  !  Inez — Inez, 
what  hast  thou  to  answer  for  !  " 

"Be  soothed,  my  son;  I  meant  not  to  tear 
the  bandage  from  thy  wounds." 

"Who  speaks?"  cried  Calderon,  starting. 
"  Ha,  priest  !  priest  I    I  thought  I  heard  the 
Dead.    Talk  on,  talk  on:  talk  of  the  world — 
j  the  Inquisition — thy  plots — the  torture — the 
I  rack  I    Talk  of  aught  that  will  lead  me  back 
from  the  past." 

"No;  let  me  for  a  moment  lead  thee 
thither,  in  order  to  portray  the  future  that 
awaits  thee.  When,  at  night,  I  found  thee — 
the  blood-stained  fugitive — cowering  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  forest,  dost  thou  remember 
that  I  laid  my  hand  upon  thine  arm,  and  said 
to  thee,  '  Thy  life  is  in  my  power  ? '  From 
that  hour,  thy  disdain  of  my  threats,  of  my- 
self, of  thine  own  life — all  made  me  view  thee 
as  one  born  to  advance  our  immortal  cause. 
I  led  thee  to  safety  far  away;  I  won  thy 
friendship  and  thy  confidence.  Thou  be- 
camest  one  of  us — one  of  the  great  Order  of 
Jesus.  Subsequently,  I  placed  thee  as  the 
tutor  to  young  Fonseca,  then  heir  to  great 
fortunes.  The  second  marriage  of  his  uncie, 
and  the  heir  that  by  that  marriage  interposed 
between  him  and  the  honor  of  his  house,  ren- 
dered the  probable  alliance  of  the  youth 
profitless  to  us.  But  thou  hadst  procured  his 
friendship.  He  presented  thee  to  the  Duke 
of  Lerma.  I  was  just  then  appointed  con- 
fessor to  the  king;  I  found  that  years  had 
ripened  thy  genius,  and  memory  had  blunted 
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in  thee  all  the  affections  of  the  flesh.  Above 
all,  hating,  as  thou  didst,  the  very  name  of  the 
Moor,  thou  wert  the  man  of  men  to  aid  in  our 
great  design  of  expelling  the  accursed  race 
from  the  land  of  Spain. 

Enough — I  served  thee,  and  thou  didst  re- 
pay us.  Thou  hast  washed  out  thy  crime  in 
the  blood  of  the  infidel — thou  art  safe  from 
detection.  In  Roderigo  Calderon,  Marquis  de 
Siete  Iglesias,  who  will  suspect  the  Roderigo 
Nunez — the  murderous  student  of  Salamanca  ? 
Our  device  of  the  false  father  stifled  even 
curiosity.  Thou  mayest  wake  to  the  future, 
nor  tremble  at  one  shadow  in  the  past.  The 
brightest  hopes  are  before  us  both;  but  to 
realize  them,  we  must  continue  the  same  path. 
We  must  never  halt  at  an  obstacle  in  our  way. 
We  must  hold  that  to  be  no  crime  which  ad- 
vances our  common  objects.  Mesh  upon 
mesh  we  must  entangle  the  future  monarch  in 
our  web:  thou,  by  the  nets  of  pleasure;  I,  by 
those  of  superstition.  The  day  that  sees 
Philip  the  Fourth  upon  the  throne,  must  be  a 
day  of  jubilee  for  the  Brotherhood  and  the 
Inquistion.  When  thou  art  prime  minister, 
and  I  grand  inquisitor— that  time  must  come 
— we  shall  have  the  power  to  extend  the  sway 
of  the  sect  of  Loyola  to  the  ends  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  The  Inquisition  itself  our  tool  ! 
Posterity  shall  regard  us  as  the  the  apostles  of 
intellectual  faith.  And  thinkest  thou  that,  for 
the  attainment  of  these  great  ends,  we  can 
have  the  tender  scruples  of  common  men  ? 
Perish  a  thousand  Fonsecas— ten  thousand 
novices,  ere  thou  lose,  by  the  strength  of  a 
hair,  thy  hold  over  the  senses  and  soul  of  the 
licentious  Philip  !  At  whatever  hazard,  save 
thy  power;  for  with  it  are  bound,  as  mariners 
to  a  plank,  the  hopes  of  those  who  make  the 
mind  a  sceptre. 

"Thy  enthusiasm  blinds  and  misleads  thee, 
Aliaga,"  said  Calderon,  coldly.  "  For  me,  I 
tell  thee  now,  as  I  have  told  thee  before,  that 
I  care  not  a  rush  for  thy  grand  objects.  Let 
mankind  serve  itself — I  look  to  myself  alone. 
But  fear  not  my  faith;  my  interests  and  my 
very  life  are  identified  with  thee  and  thy  fel- 
hnv-fanatics.  If  I  desert  thee,  thou  art  too 
deep  in  my  secrets  not  to  undo  me;  and  were 
I  to  slay  thee,  in  order  to  silence  thy  testimony, 
I  know  enough  of  thy  fraternity  to  know  that 
I  should  but  raise  up  a  multitude  of  avengers. 
As  for  this  matter,  you  give  me  wise,  if  not 


pious  counsel.  I  will  consider  well  of  it. 
Adieu  !  The  hour  summons  me  to  attend  the 
king." 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  True  Fata  Morgana. 

In  the  royal  chamber,  before  a  table  covered 
with  papers,  sate  the  King  and  his  secretary. 
Grave,  sullen,  and  taciturn,  there  was  little  in 
the  habitual  manner  of  Philip  the  Third  that 
could  betray  to  the  most  experienced  courtier 
the  outward  symptoms  of  favor  or  caprice. 
Education  had  fitted  him  for  the  cloister,  but 
the  necessities  of  despotism  had  added  acute 
cunning  to  slavish  superstition.  The  business 
for  which  Calderon  had  been  summoned  was 
despatched,  with  a  silence  broken  but  by  mono- 
syllables from  the  king,  and  brief  explanations 
from  the  secretary;  and  Philip,  rising,  gave 
the  signal  for  Calderon  to  retire.  It  was  then 
that  the  king  turning  a  dull,  but  steadfast  eye, 
upon  the  marquis,  said,  with  a  kind  of  effort, 
as  if  speech  w^ere  painful  to  him, — 

"  The  prince  left  me  but  a  minute  before 
your  entrance — have  you  seen  him  since  your 
return  ? " 

Your  majesty,  yes.    He  honored  me  this 
morning  with  his  presence." 
"  On  state  affairs  ?  " 

"  Your  majesty  knows,  I  trust,  that  your 
servant  treats  of  state  affairs  only  with  your 
august  self,  or  your  appointed  ministers." 

"  The  prince  has  favored  you,  Don  Roderi- 
go-" 

"  Your  majesty  commanded  me  to  seek  that 
favor." 

It  is  true.  Happy  the  monarch  whose 
faithful  servant  is  the  confident  of  the  heir  to 
his  crown  !  " 

Could  the  prince  harbor  one  thought  dis- 
pleasing to  your  majesty,  I  think  I  could  de- 
tect, and  quell  it  at  its  birth.  But  your  ma- 
jesty is  blessed  in  a  grateful  son." 

I  believe  it.  His  love  of  pleasure  decoys 
him  from  ambition — so  it  should  be.  I  am 
not  an  austere  parent.  Keep  his  favor,  Don 
Roderigo;  it  pleases  me.  Hast  thou  offended 
him  in  aught  ?  " 

"I  trust  I  have  not  in  ■  -r^ed  so  great  a  mis- 
fortune." 
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"  He  spoke  not  of  thee  with  his  usual 
praises — I  noticed  it.  I  tell  thee  this,  that 
thou  mayest  rectify  what  is  wrong.  Thou  canst 
not  serve  me  more  than  by  guarding  him  from 
all  friendships  save  with  those  whose  affection 
to  myself  I  can  trust.    I  have  said  enough." 

'"Such  has  ever  been  my  object.  But  I 
have  not  the  youth  of  the  prince,  and  men 
speak  ill  of  me,  that,  in  order  to  gain  his  con- 
fidence, I  share  in  his  pursuits." 

"  It  matters  not  what  they  say  of  thee. 
Faithful  ministers  are  rarely  eulogized  by  the 
populace  or  the  court.  Thou  knowest  my 
mind:  I  repeat,  lose  not  the  prince's  favor." 

Calderon  bowed  low,  and  withdrew.  As  he 
I)assed  throught  the  apartments  of  the  palace, 
he  crossed  a  gallery,  in  which  he  perceived, 
stationed  by  a  window,  the  young  prince  and 
his  own  arch  foe,  the  Duke  of  d'Uzeda.  At 
the  same  instant,  from  an  opposite  door, 
entered  the  Cardinal  Duke  de  Lerma;  and  the 
same  unwelcome  conjunction  of  hostile  planets 
smote  the  eyes  of  that  intriguing  minister. 
Precisely  because  Uzeda  was  the  duke's  son, 
was  he  the  man  in  the  world  whom  the  duke 
most  dreaded  and  suspected  ? 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  Spanish 
comedy  will  not  fail  to  have  remarked  the 
prodigality  of  intrigue  and  counter-intrigue, 
upon  which  its  interest  is  made  to  depend. 
In  this,  the  Spanish  comedy  was  the  faithful 
mirror  of  the  Spanish  life,  especially  in  the 
circles  of  a  court.*  Men  lived  in  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  plot  and  counter-plot.  The  spirit 
of  finesse,  manoeuvre,  subtlety,  and  double- 
dealing,  pervaded  every  family.  Not  a  house 
that  was  not  divided  against  itself  ! 

As  Lerma  turned  his  eyes  from  the  unwel- 
come spectacle  of  such  sudden  familiarity  be- 
tween Uzeda  and  the  heir-apparent — a  famili- 
arity which  it  had  been  his  chief  care  to  guard 
against — his  glance  fell  on  Calderon.  He 
beckoned  to  him  in  silence,  and  retired,  unob- 
served by  the  two  confabulators,  through  the 
same  door  by  which  he  had  entered.  Cald- 
eron took  the  hint,  and  followed  him.  The 
duke  entered  a  small  room,  and  carefully 
closed  the  door. 

How  is  this,  Calde  on  ?  he  asked,  but  in  a 
timid  tone,  for  the  weak  old  man  stood  in  awe 
of  his  favorite. 

"Whence  this  :  and  most  ill-boding 
league  ? " 
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"  I  know  not  your  eminence;  remember 
that  I  am  but  just  returned  to  Madrid:  it 
amazes  me  no  less  than  it  does  your  emi- 
nence." 

"Learn  the  cause  of  it,  my  good  Calderon: 
the  prince  ever  professed  to  hate  Uzeda.  Re- 
store him  to  those  feelings:  thou  art  all  in  all 
with  his  highness  !  If  Uzeda  once  gain  his 
ear,  thou  art  lost." 

"  Not  so,  "  cried  Calderon,  proudly.  "  My 
service  is  to  the  king*  I  have  a  right  to  his 
royal  protection,  for  I  have  a  claim  on  his 
royal  gratitude." 

"Do  not  deceive  thyself,"  said  the  duke,  in 
a  whisper.  "  The  king  cannot  live  long:  I  have 
it  from  the  best  authority,  his  physician;  nor  is 
this  all— a  formidable  conspiracy  against  thee 
exists  at  court.  But  for  myself  and  the  king's 
confessor,  Philip  would  consent  to  thy  ruin. 
The  strong  hold  thou  hast  over  him  is  in  thy 
influence  with  the  Infant — an  influence  which 
he  knows  to  be  exerted  on  behalf  of  his  own 
fearful  and  jealous  policy;  that  influence  gone, 
neither  I  nor  Aliaga  could  suffice  to  protect 
thee.  Enough  !  Shut  every  access  to  Philip's 
heart  against  Uzeda." 

Calderon  bowed  in  silence,  and  the  duke 
hastened  to  the  royal  cabinet. 

"  What  a  fool  was  I  to  think  that  I  could 
still  wear  a  conscience  !  "  muttered  Calderon, 
with  a  sneering  lip;  "but,  Uzeda,  I  will  baffle 
thee  yet." 

The  next  morning,  the  Marquis  de  Siete 
Iglesias  presented  himself  at  the  levee  of  the 
Prince  of  Spain. 

Around  the  favorite,  as  his  proud  stature 
towered  above  the  rest,  flocked  the  obsequious 
grandees.  The  haughty  smile  was  yet  on  his 
lip,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  prince 
entered.  The  crowd,  in  parting  suddenly,  left 
Calderon  immediately  in  front  of  Philip;  who, 
after  gazing  on  him  sternly  for  a  moment, 
turned  away,  with  marked  discourtesy,  from 
the  favorite's  profound  reverence,  and  began  a 
low  and  smiling  conversation  with  Gonsalez 
de  Leon,  one  of  Calderon's  open  foes. 

The  crowd  exchanged  looks  of  delight  and 
surprise;  and  each  of  the  nobles,  before  .so 
wooing  in  their  civilties  to  the  minister  edged 
cautiously  away. 

His  mortification  had  but  begun.  Presently 
Uzeda,  hitherto  almost  a  stranger  to  those 
apartments,  appeared;  the  prince  hastened  to 
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him,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  duke  was  seen 
following  the  prince  into  his  private  chamber. 
The  sun  of  Calderon's  favor  seemed  set.  So 
thought  the  courtiers:  not  so  the  haughty 
favorite.  There  was  even  a  smile  of  triumph 
on  his  lip — a  sanguine  flush  upon  his  pale 
cheek,  as  he  turned  unheeding  from  the  throng, 
and  then  entering  his  carriage,  regained  his 
home. 

He  had  scarcely  re-entered  his  cabinet,  ere, 
faithful  to  his  appointftient,  Fonseca  was  an- 
nounced. 

"  What  tidings,  my  best  of  friends  ?  "  ex- 
claimed the  soldier. 

Calderon  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
My  dear  pupil,"  said  he,  in  accents  of 
well-affected  sympathy,  there  is  no  hope  for 
thee.  Forget  this  vain  dream — return  to  the 
army.  I  can  promise  thee  promotion,  rank, 
honors;  but  the  hand  of  Beatriz  is  beyond  my 
power." 

How  ? "  said  Fonseca,  turning  pale,  and 
sinking  into  a  seat.  "  How  is  this  ?  Why  so 
sudden  a  change  ?    Has  the  queen  " 

"I  have  not  seen  her  majesty;  but  the  king 
is  resoived  upon  this  matter:  so  are  the  In- 
quisition. The  church  complains  of  recent 
and  numerous  examples  of  unholy  and  impo- 
litic relaxation  of  her  dread  power.  The 
court  dare  not  interfere.  The  novice  must  be 
left  to  her  own  choice." 

"  And  is  there  no  hope  ? " 
None  !    Return  to  the  excitement  of  thy 
brave  career." 

"  Never  !  "  cried  Fonseca,  with  great  vehe- 
mence. "If,  in  requital  of  all  my  services — 
of  life  risked,  blood  spilt,  I  cannot  obtain  a 
boon  so  easy  to  accord  me,  I  renounce  a  ser- 
vice in  which  even  fame  has  lost  its  charm. 
And  hark  you,  Calderon,  I  tell  you  that  I  will 
not  forego  this  pursuit.  So  fair,  so  innocent  a 
victim  shall  not  be  condemned  to  that  living 
tomb.  Through  the  walls  of  the  nunnery, 
through  the  spies  of  the  Inquisition,  love  will 
find  out  its  way;  and  in  some  distant  land  I 
will  yet  unite  happiness  and  honor.  I  fear 
not  exile;  I  fear  not  reverse:  I  no  longer  fear 
l)Overty  itself.  All  lands,  where  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  is  not  unknown,  can  afford  career 
to  the  soldier,  who  asks  from  Heaven  no  other 
boon  but  his  mistress  and  his  sword." 

You  will  seek  to  abstract  Beatriz,  then  ?  " 
said  Calderon,  calmly  and  musingly.    "  Yes 


— it  may  be  your  best  course,  if  you  take  the 
requisite  precautions.  But,  can  you  see  her; 
can  you  concert  with  her  ? " 

"I  think  so.  I  trust  I  have  already  paved 
the  way  to  an  interview.  Yesterday,  after  I 
quitted  thee,  I  sought  the  convent;  and,  as 
the  chapel  is  one  of  the  public  sights  of  the 
city,  I  made  my  curiosity  my  excuse.  Hap- 
pily, I  recognized  in  the  porter  of  the  convent 
an  old  servitor  of  my  father's;  he  had  known 
me  from  a  child — he  dislikes  his  calling — he 
will  consent  to  accompany  our  flight,  to  share 
our  fortunes:  he  has  promised  to  convey  a 
letter  from  me  to  Beatriz,  and  to  transmit  to 
me  her  answer." 

"  The  stars  smile  on  thee,  Don  Martin. 
When  thou  hast  learned  more,  consult  with  me 
again.    JSfow^  I  see  a  way  to  assist  thee." 


CHAPTER  VL 

Web  upon  Web. 

The  next  day,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
courtiers,  Calderon  and  the  Infant  of  Spain 
were  seen  together,  publicly,  on  the  parade; 
and  the  secretary  made  cu^e  of  the  favored  few 
who  attended  the  prince  at  the  theatre.  His 
favor  was  greater,  his  power  more  dazzling, 
than  ever  it  had  been  known  before.  No 
cause  for  the  breach  and  reconciliation  being- 
known,  some  attributed  it  to  caprice,  others  to 
the  wily  design  of  the  astute  Calderon  for  the 
humiliation  of  Uzeda,  who  seemed  only  to 
have  been  admitted  to  one  smile  from  the 
rising  sun,  in  order  more  signally  to  be  recon- 
signed  to  the  shade. 

Meanwhile,  Fonseca  prospered  almost  be- 
yond his  hopes.  Young,  ardent,  sanguine,  the 
poor  novice  had  fled  from  her  quiet  home,  and 
the  indulgence  of  her  free  thoughts,  to  the 
chill  solitude  of  the  cloister,  little  dreaming  of 
the  extent  of  the  change.  With  a  heart  that 
overflowed  with  the  warm  thoughts  of  love  and 
youth,  the  ghostlike  shapes  that  flitted  round 
her;  the  icy  forms,  the  rigid  ceremonials  of 
that  life,  which  is  but  the  mimicry  of  death, 
appalled  and  shocked  her.  That  she  had  pre- 
served against  a  royal  and.  most  perilous,  be- 
cause unscrupulous  suitor,  her  fidelity  to  the 
absent  Fonseco,  was  her  sole  consolation. 
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Another  circumstance  had  combined  with 
the  loss  of  her  protectress,  and  the  absence  of 
Don  Martin,  to  sadden  her  heart,  and  dispose 
her  to  the  cloister.  On  the  deathbed  of  the 
old  woman,  who  had  been  to  her  as  a  mother, 
she  had  learned  a  secret  hitherto  concealed 
from  her  tender  yonth.  Dark  and  tragic  were 
the  influences  of  the  star  which  had  shone  upon 
her  birth;  gloomy  the  heritage  of  memories 
associated  with  her  parentage.  A  letter,  of 
which  she  now  became  the  guardian  and  treas- 
urer— a  letter,  in  her  mother's  hand — woke 
tears  more  deep  and  bitter  than  she  had  ever 
shed  for  herself.  In-  that  letter  she  read  the 
strength  and  the  fidelity,  the  sorrow  and  the 
gloom,  of  woman's  love;  and  a  dreary  forebod- 
ing told  her  that  the  shadow  of  the  mother's 
fate  was  cast  over  the  child's.  Such  were  the 
thoughts  that  had  made  the  cloister  welcome, 
till  the  desolation  of  the  shelter  was  tried  and 
known. 

But  when,  through  the  agency  of  the  porter, 
Fonseca's  letter  reached  her,  all  other  feelings 
gave  way  to  the  burst  of  natural  and  passion- 
ate emotion.  The  absent  had  returned,  again 
wooed,  was  still  faithful.  The  awful  vow  was 
not  spoken — she  might  yet  be  his.  She  an- 
swered; she  chided;  she  spoke  of  doubt,  of 
peril,  of  fear  for  him,  of  maiden  shame;  but 
her  affection  colored  every  word,  and  the  letter 
was  full  of  hope.  The  correspondence  con- 
tinued; the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Fon- 
seca,  the  pure  and  fervent  attachment  of  the 
novice,  led  more  and  more  rapidly  and  surely 
to  the  inevitable  result.  Beatriz  yielded  to 
the  prayer  of  her  lover;  she  consented  to  the 
scheme  of  escape  and  flight  that  he  proposed. 

Late  at  evening  Fonseca  sought  Calderon. 
The  m.arqwis  was  in  the  gardens  of  his  splendid 
mansion. 

The  moonlight  streamed  over  many  a  row  of 
orange-trees  and  pomegranates — many  a  white 
and  richly  sculptured  vase,  on  its  marble 
pedestal — many  a  fountain,  that  scattered  its 
low  music  round  the  breathless  air.  Upon  a 
terrace  that  commanded  a  stately  view  of  the 
spires  and  palaces  of  Madrid,  stood  Calderon, 
alone;  beside  him,  one  solitary  and  gigantic 
aloe  cast  its  deep  gloom  of  shade;  and  his 
motionless  attitude,  his  folded  arms,  his  face 
partially  lifted  to  the  starlit  heaven,  bespoke 
the  earnestness  and  concentration  of  his 
thoughts. 


Why  does  this  shudder  come  over  me?" 
said  he,  half  aloud.  It  was  thus  in  that 
dismal  hour  which  preceded  the  knowledge  of 
my  shame — the  deed  of  a  dark  revenge — the 
revolution  of  my  eventful  and  wondrous  life  ! 
Ah  !  how  happy  was  I  once  I  a  contented  and 
tranquil  student;  a  believer  in  those  eyes  that 
were  to  me  as  the  stars  to  the  astrologer. 
But  the  golden  age  passed  into  that  of  iron. 
And  now,"  added  Calderon,  with  a  self-mock- 
ing sneer,  comes  the  era  which  the  poets 
have  not  chronicled;  for  fraud,  and  hypocrisy, 
and  vice,  know  no  poets  !  " 

The  quick  step  of  Fonseca  interrupted  the 
courtier's  reverie.  He  turned,  knit  his  brow, 
and  sighed  heavily,  as  if  nerving  himself  to 
some  effort;  but  his  brow  was  smooth,  and  his 
aspect  cheerful,  ere  Fonseca  reached  his  side. 

"  Give  me  joy — give  me  joy,  dear  Calderon  ! 
she  has  consented.  Now,  then,  your  promised 
aid." 

"  You  can  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  your 
friendly  porter  ?  " 
''With  my  life." 

''  A  master  key  to  the  back-door  of  the 
chapel  has  been  made  ?  " 
"  See,  I  have  it." 

"  And  Beatriz  can  contrive  to  secrete  her- 
self in  the  confessional  at  the  hour  of  the 
night  prayers  ?  " 

''  There  is  no  doubt  of  her  doing  so  with 
safety.  The  number  of  the  novices  is  so 
great,  that  one  of  them  cannot  well  be 
missed." 

*'  So  much,  then,  for  your  part  of  the  enter- 
prize.  Now  for  mine.  You  know  that  solitary 
house  in  the  suburbs,  on  the  high  road  to 
Fuencarral,  which  I  pointed  out  to  you  yester- 
day ?  Well,  the  owner  is  a  creature  of  mine. 
There,  horses  shall  be  in  waiting  ;  there,  dis- 
guises shall  be  prepared.  Beatriz  must  neces- 
sarily divest  herself  of  the  professional  dress; 
you  had  better  choose  m.eaner  garments  for 
yourself.  Drop  those  hidalgo  titles  of  which 
your  father  is  so  proud,  and  pass  off  yourself 
and  the  novice  as  a  notary  and  his  wife,  about 
to  visit  France  on  a  lawsuit  of  inheritance. 
One  of  my  secretaries  shall  provide  you  with  a 
pass.  Meanwhile,  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  the 
first  officially  to  hear  of  the  flight  of  the 
novice,  and  I  v/ill  set  the  pursuers  on  a  wrong 
scent.  Have  I  not  arranged  all  things  prop- 
erly, my  Fonseca  ? " 
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'•'You  are  our  guardian  angel  !"  cried  Don 
Martin,  fervently.  "  The  prayers  of  Beatriz 
will  be  registered  in  your  behalf  above — 
prayers  that  will  reach  the  Great  Throne  as 
easily  from  the  open  valleys  of  France  as  in 
the  gloomy  cloisters  of  Madrid.  At  mid- 
night, to-morrow,  then,  we  seek  the  house  you 
have  described  to  us." 

"Ay,  at  midnight,  all  shall  be  prepared." 

With  a  light  step  and  exulting  heart,  Fon- 
seca  turned  from  the  palace  of  Calderon. 
Naturally  sanguine  and  high-spirited,  visions 
of  hope  and  joy  floated  before  his  eyes,  and 
the  future  seemed  to  him  a  land  owning  but 
the  twin  deities  of  Glory  and  Love. 

He  had  reached  about  the  centre  of  the 
street  in  which  Calderon's  abode  was  placed, 
when  six  men,  who  for  some  moments  had 
been  watching  him  from  a  little  distance,  ap- 
proached. 

I  believe,"  said  the  one  who  appeared  the 
the  chief  of  the  band,  "  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  address  Senor  Don  Martin  Fonseca  ? " 

Such  is  my  name." 
'•'In  the  name  of  the  king  we  arrest  you. 
Follow  us." 

Arrest  !  on  what  plea  ?  What  is  my  of- 
fence ?  " 

It  is  stated  on  this  writ,  signed  by  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  Dukede  Lerma.  You 
are  charged  with  the  crime  of  desertion," 

Thou  liest,  knave  !  I  had  the  general's 
free  permission  to  quit  the  camp." 

'•We  have  said  all — follow  !  " 

Fonseca,  naturally  of  the  most  impetuous  and 
passionate  character,  was  not,  in  that  moment, 
in  a  mood  to  calculate  coldly  all  the  conse- 
q  lences  of  resistance.  Arrest — imprisonment 
— on  the  eve  before  that  which  was  to  see  him 
the  deliverer  of  Beatriz,  constituted  a  sentence 
of  such  despair,  that  all  other  considerations 
vanished  before  it.  He  set  his  teeth  firmly, 
drew  his  sword,  dashed  aside  the  alguazil  who 
attempted  to  obstruct  his  path,  and  strode 
grimly  on,  shaking  one  clenched  hand  in  defi- 
ance, while,  with  the  other,  he  waved  the  good 
Toledo  that  had  often  blazed  in  the  van  of 
battle,  at  the  war-cry  of  "  St.  Jago  and  Spain  ?  " 

The  alguazils  closed  round  the  soldier,  and 
the  clash  of  swords  was  already  heard;  when, 
suddenly,  torches,  borne  on  high,  threw  their 
giare  across  the  moonlit  street,  and  two  run- 
ning footmen  called  out  "  Make  way  for  the 


'  most  noble  the  Marquis  de  Siete  Iglesias  !  " 
At  that  name,  Fonseca  dropped  the  point  of 
his  weapon;  the  alguazils  themselves  drew 
aside;  and  the  tall  figure  and  pale  counten- 
ance of  Calderon  were  visible  amongst  the 
group. 

"  What  means  this  brawl,  in  the  open  streets, 
at  this  late  hour  ? "  said  the  minister  sternly. 

"Calderon  !"  exclaimed  Fonseca;  "this  is, 
indeed,  fortunate.  These  caitiffs  have  dared 
to  lay  hands  on  a  soldier  of  Spain,  and  to 
forge  for  their  villany  the  name  of  his  own 
kinsman,  the  Duke  de  Larma." 

''  Your  charge  against  this  gentleman  ?  " 
asked  Calderon,  calmly  turning  to  the  princi- 
pal alguazil,  who  placed  the  writ  of  arrest  in 
the  secretary's  hand.  Calderon  read  it  leisure- 
ly, and  raised  his  hat  as  he  returned  it  to  the 
alguazil:  he  then  drew  aside  Fonseca. 

"Are  you  mad?"  said  he,  in  a  whisper. 
"  Do  you  think  you  can  resist  the  law  ?  Had 
I  not  arrived  so  opportunely,  you  would  have 
converted  a  slight  accusation  into  a  capital 
offence.  Go  with  these  men:  do  not  fear;  I 
will  see  the  duke,  and  obtain  your  immediate 
release.  To-morrow,  I  will  visit  and  ac- 
company you  home." 

Fonseca,  still  half  beside  himself  with  rage, 
would  have  replied,  but  Calderon  significantly 
placed  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  turned  to  the 
alguazils. 

"There  is  a  mistake  here:  it  will  be  recti- 
fied to-morrow.  Treat  this  cavalier  with  all 
the  respect  and  worship  due  to  his  birth  and 
merits.  Go,  Don  Martin,  go,"  he  added,  in  a 
lower  voice;  "go,  unless  you  desire  to  lose 
Beatriz  for  ever.  Nothing  but  obedience  can 
save  you  from  the  imprisonment  of  half  a 
life  !  " 

Awed  and  subdued  by  this  threat,  Fonseca, 
in  gloomy  silence,  placed  his  sword  in  its 
sheath,  and  sullenly  followed  the  alguazils. 
Calderon  watched  them  depart  with  a  thought- 
ful and  absent  look;  then,  starting  from  his 
reverie,  he  bade  his  torch-bearers  proceed, 
and  resumed  his  way  to  the  Prince  of  Spain. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
The  open  Countenance,  the  Concealed  Thoughts. 
The  next  day,  at  noon,  Calderon  visited 
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Fonseca  in  his  place  of  confinement.  The  ;  "  Nothing,  unless  the  prison-door  open  by 
young  man  was  seated  by  a  window  that  over-  \  sunset  !  " 

looked  a  large  dull  court-yard,  with  a  neglected  j  "  Stay,  a  thought  strikes  me.  The  term  of 
and  broken  fountain  in  the  centre,  leaning  his  i  your  imprisonment  ceases  when  you  relin- 
cheek  upon  his  hand.  His  long  hair  was  dis- 1  quish  the  hope  of  Beatriz.  But  what  if  the 
hevelled,  his  dress  disordered,  and  a  gloomy  |  duke  could  believe  that  Beatriz  relintjuished 
frown  darkened  features  naturally  open  and  jw/.?  What,  for  instance,  if  she  fled  from  the 
ingenuous.    He  started  to  his  feet  as  Calderon  convent,  as  you  proposed,  and  we  could  per- 


approached. 

My  release— you  have  brought  my  release 
— let  us  forth  !  " 

**  My  dear  pupil,  be  ruled,  be  calm.  I  have 
seen  the  duke:  the  cause  of  your  imprison- 
ment is  as  1  suspected.  Some  imprudent 
words,  overheard,  perhaps,  but  by  your  valet, 
have  escaped  you;  words  intimating  your  reso- 
lution not  to  abandon  Beatriz.    You  know 


suade  the  duke  that  it  was  with  another?" 
Ah,  be  silent  !  " 
"  Nay,  what  advantages  in  this  scheme — 
what  safety  I  If  she  fly  alone,  or,  as  sup- 
posed, with  another  lover,  the  duke  will  have 
no  interest  in  pursuit,  in  punishment.  She  is 
not  of  that  birth  that  the  state  will  take  the 
trouble,  very  actively,  to  interfere:  she  may 
reach  France  in  safety,  ay,  a  thousand  times 


your  kinsman,  a  man  of  doubts  and  fears, —  ;  more  safely  than  if  she  fled  with  you,  a  hidalgo 
of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  scruples.  From 
very  affection  for  his  kindred  and  yourself, 
he  has  contrived  your  arrest;  all  my  expostu- 
lations have  been  in  vain.    I  fear  your  impris- 


and  a  man  of  rank,  whom  the  state  would  have 
an  interest  to  reclaim,  and  to  whom  the  Inqui- 
sition, hating  the  nobles,  would  impute  the 
crime  of  sacrilege.  It  is  an  excellent  thought  ! 
onment  may  continue,  either  until  you  give  a !  Your  imprisonment  may  be  the  salvation  of 
solemn  promise  to  renounce  ail  endeavor  to  you  both;  your  plan  may  succeed  still  better 
dissuade  Beatriz  from  the  final  vows,  or  until  without  your  intervention;  and,  after  a  few 


she  herself  has  pronounced  them. 


days,  the  duke,  believing  that  your  resentment 


Fonseca,  as  if  stupefied,  stared  a  moment  must  necessarily  replace  your  love,  will  order 
at  Calderon,  and  then  burst  into  a  wild  laugh.  !  your  release;  and  you  can  join  Beatriz  on  the 


Calderon  continued: 

Nevertheless,  do  not  despair. 


Be  patient; 


frontier,  and  escape  with  her  to  France." 
"  But,"  said  Fonseca,  struck,  but  not  con- 


I  am  ever  about  the  duke;  nay,  I  have  the  j  vinced,  by  the  suggestion  of  Calderon,  ''who 
courage,  in  your  cause,  to  appeal  even  to  the  j  will  take  my  place  with  Beatriz  ?  who  pene- 


kins:  himself." 


trate  into  the  gardens  ?  who  bear  her  from  the 


And  to-night  she  expects  me — to-night  j  convent  ?  " 


she  was  to  be  free  ! 


'•  That,  for  your  sake,  will  I  do.  Perhaps," 


"We  can  convey  the  intelligence  of  your !  added   Calderon,  smiling,  ''a  courtier  may 
mischance  to  her:  the  porter  will  befriend  you."  j  manage  such  an  intrigue  with  even  more  dex- 
*'  Away,  false  friend,  or  powerless  protector,  I  terity  than  a  soldier.    I  will  bear  her  to  the 

house  we  spoke  of;  there  I  know  she  can  lie 
hid  in  safety,  till  the  languid  pursuit  of  un- 
interested officials  shall  cease,  and  thence  I 
can  easily  find  means  to  transport  her,  under 
safe  and  honorable  escort,  to  any  place  it  may 


that  you  are  !  Are  your  promises  of  aid 
come  to  this  ?  But  I  care  not;  my  case,  my 
wrongs,  shall  be  laid  before  the  king;  I  will 
inquire  if  it  be  thus  that  Philip  the  Third  treats 
the  defenders  of  his  crown  ?    Don  F.oderieo 


Calderon,  will  you  place  my  memorial  in  the  i  please  you  to  appoint." 


hands  of  your  royal  master  t  Do  this,  and  I 
will  thank  you." 


I  "And  think  you  Beatriz  will  fly  with  you,  a 
I  stranger?    Impossible!     Your  plan  pleases 


"No,  Fonseca,  I  will  not  ruin  you;  the  king:  me  not." 
would  pass  your  memorial  to  the  Duke  de  |  "  Nor  does  it  please  me,"  said  Calderon, 
Lerma.  Tush  !  this  is  not  the  way  that  men  j  coldly;  "the  risks  I  proposed  to  run  are  too 
of  sense  deal  with  misfortune.  Think  you  I  i  imminent  to  be  contemplated  complacently: 
should  be  what  I  now  am,  if,  in  every  reverse,  i  I  thank  you  for  releasing  me  from  my  offer; 
I  had  raved,  and  not  reflected  ?    Sit  down,  nor  should  I  have  made  it,  Fonseca,  but  from 


and  let  us  think  of  what  can  now  be  done.' 


this  fear, — what  if  to-morrow  the  duke  him- 
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self  is  a  churchman,  remember),  see  the 
novice  ?  what  if  he  terrify  her  with  threats 
against  yourself?  what  if  he  induce  the  ab- 
bess and  the  church  to  abridge  the  noviciate  ? 
what  if  Beatriz  be  compelled  or  awed  into 
taking  the  veil  ?  what  if  you  be  released  even 
next  week,  and  find  her  lost  to  you  for  ever  ? " 

'•They  cannot — they  dare  not  I  " 

" The  duke  dares  all  things  for  ambition; 
your  alliance  with  Beatriz  he  would  hold  a 
disgrace  to  his  house.  Think  not  my  warn- 
ings are  without  foundation — I  speak  from. 
authority;  such  is  the  course  the  Duke  de 
Lerma  has  resolved  upon.  Nothing  else 
could  have  induced  me  to  offer  to  brave  for 
your  sake  all  the  hazard  of  outraging  the  law, 
and  braving  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition. 
But  let  us  think  of  some  other  plan.  Is  your 
escape  possible?  I  fear  not.  No;  you  must 
trust  to  my  chance  of  persuading  the  duke 
into  prosecuting  the  matter  no  further;  trust 
to  some  mightier  scheme  engrossing  all  his 
thoughts;  to  a  fit  of  good-humor  after  his 
siesta;  or,  perhaps,  an  attack  of  the  gout,  or  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy.  Such,  after  all,  are  the 
chances  of  human  felicity,  the  pivots  on  which 
turns  the  solemn  wheel  of  human  life  !  " 

Fonseca  made  no  reply  for  some  moments; 
he  traversed  the  room  with  hasty  and  disor- 
dered strides,  and  at  last  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Calderon,  there  is  no  option:  I  must  throw 
myself  on  your  generosity,  your  faith,  your 
friendship.  I  will  write  to  Beatriz;  I  will  tell 
her,  for  my  sake,  to  confide  in  you." 

As  he  spoke,  Don  Martin  turned  to  the  ta- 
lkie, and  wrote  a  hasty  and  impassioned  note, 
in  which  he  implored  the  novice  to  trust  her- 
self to  the  directions  of  Don  Roderigo  Cal- 
deron, his  best,  his  only  friend;  and,  as  he 
placed  this  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  courtier, 
he  turned  aside  to  conceal  his  emotions.  Cal- 
deron himself  was  deeply  moved:  his  cheek 
was  flushed,  and  his  hand  seemed  tremulous 
as  it  took  the  letter. 

"Remember,"  said  Fonseca,  "that  I  trust  to 
you  my  life  of  life.  As  you  are  true  to  me, 
may  Heaven  be  merciful  to  you  !  " 

Calderon  made  no  answer,  but  turned  to  the 
door. 

Stay,"  said  Fonseca;  "I  had  forgot  this — 
here  is  the  master  key." 

True;  how  dull  I  was  I  And  the  porter — 
will  he  attend  to  thy  proxy  ?  " 


"  Doubt  it  not.  Accost  him  with  the  word 
'Grenada.' — But  he  expects  to  share  the  flight." 

"  That  can  be  arranged.  To-morrow  you 
will  hear  of  my  success.    Farewell  !  '* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  Escape. 

It  was  midnight,  in  the  chapel  of  the  con- 
vent. 

The  m.oonlight  shone  with  exceeding  lustre 
through  the  tall  casements,  and  lit  into  a 
ghastly  semblance  of  life  the  marble  images 
of  saint  and  martyr,  that  threw  their  long 
shadows  over  the  consecrated  floor.  Nothino- 
could  well  be  conceived  more  dreary,  solemn, 
and  sepulchral,  than  that  holy  place:  its  dis- 
tained  and  time-hallowed  walls;  the  impene- 
trable mass  of  darkness  that  gathered  into  those 
recesses  which  the  moonlight  failed  to  reach; 
its  antique  and  massive  tombs,  above  which 
reclined  the  sculptured  effigies  of  some  de- 
parted patroness  or  abbess,  who  had  exchanged 
a  living  grave  for  the  Mansions  of  the  Blest. 
But  there — oh,  wonderful  human  heart  ! — even 
there,  in  that  spot,  the  very  homily  and  warn- 
ing against  eartiy  affections,  and  mortal  hopes 
— even  there,  couldst  thou  beat  with  as  wild, 
as  bright,  and  as  pure  a  passion  as  ever  heaved 
the  breast,  and  shone  in  the  eyes  of  Beauty, 
in  the  free  air  that  ripples  the  Guadiana,  or 
amidst  the  twilight  dance  of  Castilian  maids. 

A  tall  figure,  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  cloak,  passed  slowly  up  the  aisle.  But  light 
and  cautious  though  the  footstep,  it  woke  a 
low,  hollow,  ominous  echo,  that  seemed  more 
than  the  step  itself  to  disturb  the  sanctity  of 
the  place.  It  paused  opposite  a  confessional, 
which  was  but  dimly  visible  through  the 
shadows  around  it.  And  then  there  emerged 
timidly  a  female  form;  and  a  soft  voice  whis- 
pered— "  It  is  thou,  Fonseca  !  " 

"  Hist  !  "  was  the  answer;  "he  waits  with- 
out.   Be  quick;  speak  not — come." 

Beatriz  recoiled  in  surprise  and  alarm  at  the 
voice  of  a  stranger:  but  the  man,  seizing  her  by 
the  hand,  drew  her  hastily  from  the  chapel,  and 
hurried  her  across  the  garden,  through  a  small 
postern  door,  which  stood  ajar,  into  an  obscure 
street,  bordering  the  convent  walls.  Here 
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stood  the  expectant  porter,  with  a  bundle  in 
his  hand,  which  he  opened,  and  took  thence  a 
long  cloak,  such  as  the  women  of  middling 
rank  in  Madrid  wore  in  the  winter  season,  with 
the  customary  mantilla  or  veil.  With  these, 
still  without  speaking,  the  stranger  hastily 
shrouded  the  form  of  the  novice,  and  once 
more  hurried  her  on,  till,  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  garden  gate,  he  came  to  a  car- 
riage, into  which  he  lifted  Beatriz,  whispered 
a  few  words  to  the  porter,  seated  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  novice,  and  the  vehicle  drove 
rapidly  away. 

It  was  some  moments  before  Beatriz  could 
sufificiently  recover  from  her  first  agitation  and 
terror,  to  feel  alive  to  all  the  strangeness  of 
her  situation. — She  was  alone  with  a  stranger 
— where  was  Fonseca  ?  She  turned  suddenly 
towards  her  companion. 

"  Who  art  thou  ? "  she  said,  "  whither  art 
thou  leading  me — and  why  " 

"  Why  is  not  Don  Martin  by  thy  side  ? 
Pardon  me,  senora:  I  have  a  billet  for  thee 
from  Fonseca;  in  a  few  minutes  thou  wult  know 
all." 

At  this  time  the  vehicle  came  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  a  train  of  footmen  and  equipages, 
that  choked  up  the  way.  There  was  a  brilliant 
entertaiment  at  the  French  embassy,  and 
thither  flocked  all  the  rank  and  chivalry  of 
Madrid.  Calderon  drew  down  the  blinds  and 
hastily  enjoined  silence  on  Beatriz.  It  was 
some  minutes  before  the  driver  extricated  him- 
self from  the  throng;  and  then,  as  if  to  make 
amends  for  the  delay,  he  put  his  horses  to 
their  full  speed,  and  carefully  selected  the 
most  obscure  and  solitary  thoroughfares.  At  1 
length  the  carriage  entered  the  range  of  j 
suburbs,  which  still,  at  this  day,  the  traveller 
passes  on  his  road  from  Madrid  to  France. 
The  horses  stopped  before  a  lonely  house  that 
stood  a  little  apart  from  the  road,  and  which, 
from  the  fashion  of  its  architecture,  appeared 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The  stranger  de- 
scended, and  knocked  twice  at  the  door:  it 
was  opened  by  an  old  man,  whose  exaggerated 
features,  bended  frame,  and  long  beard,  pro- 
claimed him  of  the  race  of  Israel.  After  a 
short  and  whispered  parley,  the  stranger  re- 
turned to  Beatriz,  gravely  assisted  her  from 
the  carriage,  and,  leading  her  across  the 
threshold,  and  up  a  flight  of  rude  stairs,  dimly 
lighted,  entered  a  chamber  richly  furnished. 


The  walls  were  hung  with  stuffs  of  gorgeous 
coloring  and  elaborate  design.  Pedestals  of 
the  whitest  marble,  placed  at  each  corner  of 
the  room,  supported  candelabra  of  silver.  The 
sofas  and  couches  were  of  the  heavy,  but 
sumptuous  fashion  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
palaces  of  France  and  Spain;  and  of  which 
Venice  (the  true  model  of  the  barbaric  deco- 
rations with  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  cor- 
rupted the  taste  of  Paris)  was  probably  the 
original  inventor.  In  an  alcove,  beneath  a 
silken  canpoy,  was  prepared  a  table,  laden 
with  wines,  fruits,  and  viands;  and,  altogether, 
the  elegance  and  luxury  that  characterized  the 
apartinent  were  in  strong  and  strange  contrast 
with  the  half-ruined  exterior  of  the  abode,  the 
gloomy  and  rude  approatih  to  the  chamber, 
and  the  mean  and  servile  aspect  of  the  Jew, 
who  stood,  or  rather  cowered  by  the  door,  as 
if  waiting  for  further  orders.  With  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  the  stranger  dismissed  the  Israelite; 
and  then,  approaching  Beatriz,  presented  to 
her  Fonseca's  letter. 

As  with  an  enchanting  mixture  of  modesty 
and  eagerness,  Beatriz,  half  averting  her  face, 
bent  over  the  well-known  characters,  Calderon 
gazed  upon  her  with  a  scrutinizing  and  curious 
eye. 

The  courtier  was  not,  in  this  instance,  alto- 
gether the  villian  that  from  outward  appear- 
ances the  reader  may  have  deemed  him.  His 
plan  was  this:  he  had  resolved  on  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  prince — his  safety  rested 
on  that  compliance.  But  Fonseca  was  not  to 
be  sacrificed  without  reserve.  Profoundly  de- 
spising womankind,  and  firmly  persuaded  of 
j  their  constitutional  treachery  and  deceit,  Cal- 
j  deron  couid  not  believe  the  actress  that  angel 
of  light  and  purity  which  she  seemed  to  the 
enamoured  Fonseca.  He  had  resolved  to  sub- 
ject her  to  the  ordeal  of  the  prince's  addresses. 
If  she  fell,  should  he  not  save  bis  friend  from 
being  the  dupe  of  an  artful  intrigimnfe? — 
should  he  not  deserve  the  thanks  of  Don 
Martin,  for  the  very .  temptation  to  which 
Beatriz  was  now  to  be  submitted  ?  If  he 
could  convince  Fonseca  of  her  falsehood,  he 
should  stand  acquitted  to  his  friend,  while  he 
should  have  secured  his  interest  with  the  prince. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Beatriz  came  spot- 
less through  the  trial;  if  the  prince,  stung  by 
her  obstinate  virtue,  should  menace  to  sink 
courtship  into  violence,  Calderon  knew  that  it 
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would  not  be  in  the  first  or  second  interview 
that  the  novice  would  have  any  real  danger  to 
apprehend;  and  he  should  have  leisure  to  con- 
cert her  escape  by  such  means  as  would  com- 
pletely conceal  from  the  prince  his  own  conni- 
vance at  her  flight.  Such  was  the  compromise 
that  Calderon  had  effected  between  his  con- 
science and  his  ambition. 

But  while  he  gazed  upon  the  novice,  though 
her  features  were  turned  from  him,  and  half 
veiled  by  the  head-dress  she  had  assumed, 
strange  feelings,  ominous  and  startling,  like 
those  remembrances  of  the  Past  which  some- 
times come  in  the  guise  of  prophecies  of  the 
Future,  thronged,  indistinct  and  dim,  upon  his 
breast.  The  unconscious  and  exquisite  grace 
of  her  form,  its  touching  youth,  an  air  of  inno- 
cence diffused  around  it,  a  something  helpless, 
and  pleading  to  man's  protection,  in  the  very 
slightness  of  her  beautiful  but  fairy-like  pro- 
portions, seemed  to  reproach  his  treachery, 
and  to  awaken  whatever  of  pity  or  human  soft- 
ness remained  in  his  heart. 

The  novice  had  read  the  letter;  and  turning, 
in  the  impulse  of  surprise  and  alarm,  to  Cal- 
deron for  explanation,  for  the  first  time  she 
remarked  his  features  and  his  aspect;  for  he 
had  then  laid  aside  his  cloak,  and  the  broad 
Spanish  hat  with  its  heavy  plume.  It  was 
thus  that  their  eyes  met,  and,  as  they  did  so, 
Beatriz,  starting  from  her  seat,  uttered  a  wild 
cry— 

*'  And  thy  name  is  Calderon — Don  Roderigo 
Calderon? — is  it  possfl^le  ?  Hadst  thou  never 
another  name  ?  "  she  exclaimed;  and,  as  she 
spoke,  she  approached  him  slowly  and  fear- 
fully. 

,  "  Lady,  Calderon  is  my  name,"  replied  the 
marquis:  but  his  voice  faltered.  "But  thine 
--thine— is  it,  in  truth,  Beatriz  Coello?  " 

Beatriz  made  n  j  reply,  but  continued  to 
advance,  till  her  very  breath  came  upon  his 
cheek;  she  then  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  gaze  so 
earnest,  so  intent,  so  prolonged,  that  Calderon, 
l)ut  for  a  strange  and  terrible  thought— half  of 
wonder,  half  of  suspicion,  which  had  gradually 
crept  into  his  soul,  and  now  usurped  it — might 
have  doubted  whether  the  reason  of  the  poor 
novice  was  not  unsettled. 

Slowly  Beatriz  withdrew  her  eyes,  and  they 
fell  upon  a  large  mirror  opposite,  which  re- 
flected in  full  light  the  features  of  Calderon 


and  herself.  It  was  then— her  natural  bloom 
having  faded  into  a  paleness  scarcely  less 
statue-like  than  that  which  characterized  the 
cheek  of  Calderon  himself,  and  all  the  sweet 
play  and  mobility  of  feature  that  belong  to 
first  youth  being  replaced  by  a  rigid  and 
marble  stillness  of  expression — it  was  then 
that  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  these 
two  persons  became  visible  and  startling.  That 
resemblance  struck  alike,  and  in  the  same  in- 
stant, both  Beatriz  and  Calderon;  and  both, 
gazing  on  the  mirror,  uttered  an  involuntary 
and  simultaneous  exclamation. 

With  a  trembling  and  hasty  hand  the  novice 
searched  amidst  the  folds  of  her  robe,  and 
drew  forth  a  small  leathern  case,  closed  with 
clasps  of  silver.  She  touched  the  spring,  and 
took  out  a  miniature,  upon  which  she  cast  a 
rapid  and  wild  glance;  then,  lifting  her  eyes  to 
Calderon,  she  cried — "  It  must  be  so — it  is,  it 
is  my  father  ! "  and  fell  motionless  ^t  his 
feet. 

Calderon  did  not  for  some  moments  heed 
the  condition  of  the  novice:  that  chamber,  the 
meditated  victim,  the  present  time,  the  coming 
evil — all  were  swept  away  from  his  soul;  he 
was  transported  back  into  the  past,  with  the 
two  dread  Spirits,  Memory  and  Conscience  ! 
His  knees  knocked  together,  his  aspect  was 
livid,  the  cold  drops  stood  upon  his  brow;  he 
muttered  incoherently,  and  then  bent  down, 
and  took  up  the  picture.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
man  in  the  plain  garb  of  a  Salamanca  student, 
and  in  the  first  flush  of  youth;  the  noble  brow, 
serene  and  calm,  and  stamped  alike  with 
candor  and  courage;  the  smooth  cheek,  rich 
with  the  hues  of  health;  the  lips,  parting  in  a 
happy  smile,  and  eloquent  of  joy  and  hope; 
it  was  the  face  of  that  wily,  grasping,  ambi- 
tious, unscrupuloas  man,  when  life  had  yet 
brought  no  sin;  it  was,  as  if  the  ghost  of 
youth  were  come  back  to  accuse  the  crimes  of 
manhood  !  The  miniature  fell  from  his  hand 
— he  groaned  aloud.  Then  gazing  on  the 
postrate  form  of  the  novice,  he  said — "  Poor 
wretch  !  can  I  believe  that  thou  art  indeed  of 
mine  own  race  and  blood;  or  rather,  does  not 
nature,  that  stamped  these  lineaments  on  thy 
countenance,  deceive  and  mock  me  ?  If  she, 
thy  mother,  lied,  why  not  nature  herself?" 

He  raised  the  novice  in  his  arms,  and  gazed 
long  and  wistfully  upon  her  lifeless,  but  most 
lovely  features.    She  moved  not — she  scarc^?!)^ 
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seemed  to  breathe;  yet  he  fancied  he  felt  her 
embrace  tightening  round  him — he  fancied  he 
heard  again  the  voice  that  had  hailed  him 
His  heart  beat  aloud,  the  divine 
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instinct  overpowered  all  things,  he  pressed  a 
passionate  kiss  upon  her  forehead,  and  his 
tears  fell  fast  and  warm  upon  her  cheek.  But 
again  the  dark  remembrance  crossed  him,  and 
he  shuddered,  placed  the  novice  hastily  on  one 
of  the  couches,  and  shouted  aloud. 

The  Jew  appeared,  and  was  ordered  to  sum- 
mon Jacinta.  A  young  woman  of  the  same 
persuasion,  and  of  harsh  and  forbidding  ex- 
terior, entered,  and  to  her  care  Calderon  brief- 
ly consigned  the  yet  insensible  Beatriz. 

While  Jacinta  unlaced  the  dress,  and  chafed 
the  temples,  of  the  novice,  Calderon  seemed 
buried  in  gloomy  thought.  At  last  he  strode 
slowly  away,  as  if  to  quit  the  chamber,  when 
his  foot  struck  against  the  case  of  the  picture, 
and  his  eye  rested  upon  a  paper  which  lay 
therein,  folded  and  embedded.  He  took  it  up, 
and,  lifting  aside  the  hangings,  hurried  into  a 
small  cabinet,  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  Here, 
alone  and  unseen,  Calderon  read  the  following 
letter:- 

"  TO  RODERIGO  NUNEZ. 

••Will  this  letter  ever  meet  thine  eyes?  I  know  not; 
"but  it  is  comfort  to  write  to  thee  on  the  bed  of  death; 
and,  were  it  not  for  that  horrible  and  haunting  thought, 
that  thou  believest  me— me,  whose  very  life  was  in  thy 
love— faithless  and  dishonored,  even  death  itself  would 
be  the  sweeter,  because  it  comes  from  the  loss  of  thee. 
Ves,  something  tells  me  that  these  lines  will  not  be 
written  in  vain;  that  thou  wilt  read  them  yet,  when 
this  hand  is  still,  and  this  brain  at  rest,  and  that  then 
thou  wilt  feel  that  I  could  not  have  dared  to  write  to 
thee  if  I  were  not  innocent;  that  in  every  word  thou 
wilt  recognize  the  evidence,  that  is  strong  as  the  voice 
of  thousands,— the  simple  but  solemn  evidence  of  faith 
and  truth.  What!  when  for  thee  I  deserted  all— home, 
and  a  father's  love,  wealth,  and  the  name  I  had  inher- 
ited from  Moors,  who  had  been  monarchs  in  their  day 
— couldst  thou  think  that  I  had  not  made  the  love  of 
thee  the  core,  and  life,  and  principle  of  my  very  being! 
And  one  short  year,  could  that  suffice  to  shake  my 
faith  I— one  year  of  marriage,  but  two  months  of  ab- 
sence ?  You  left  me,  left  that  dear  home,  by  the  silver 
Xenil.  For  love  did  not  suffice  to  you;  ambition  began 
to  stir  within  you,  and  you  called  it  '  love.'  You  said, 
'  It  grieved  you  that  I  was  poor;  that  you  could  not 
restore  to  me  the  luxury  and  wealth  I  had  lost.'  (Alas! 
why  did  you  turn  so  incredulously  from  my  assurance, 
that  in  you,  and  you  alone,  were  centred  my  ambition 
and  pride)?  You  declared  that  the  vain  reader^  of  the 
stars  had  foretold,  at  your  cradle,  that  you  were  pre- 
destined to  lofty  honors  and  dazzling  power,  and  that 
the  prophecy  would  work  out  its  own  fulfilment.  You 
left  me  to  seek,  in  Madrid,  your  relation,  who  had 
risen  into  the  favor  of  a  minister,  and  from  whose  love 


you  expected  to  gain  an  opening  to  your  career.  Do 
you  remember  how  we  parted,  how  you  kissed  away 
my  tears,  and  how  they  gushed  forth  again — how  again, 
and  again,  you  said,  '  farewell  ! '  and  again  and  again 
returned,  as  if  we  could  never  part  !  And  I  took  my 
babe,  but  a  few  weeks  born,  from  her  cradle,  and  placed 
her  in  thy  arms,  and  bade  thee  see  that  she  had  already 
learned  thy  smile;  and  were  these  the  signs  of  false- 
hood ?  Oh,  how  I  pined  for  the  sound  of  thy  footstep 
when  thou  wert  gone  !  how  all  the  summer  had  van- 
ished from  the  landscape;  and  how,  turning  to  thy 
child,  1  fancied  I  again  beheld  thee  !  The  day  after 
thou  hadst  left  me  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage;  the  nurse  opened  it,  and  there  entered  your 
former  rival,  whom  my  father  had  sought  to  force  upon 
me,  the  richest  of  the  descendants  of  the  Moor,  Arraez 
Ferrares.  Why  linger  on  this  hateful  subject  ?  He 
had  tracked  us  to  our  home,  he  had  learned  thy  ab- 
sence, he  came  to  insult  me  with  his  vows.  By  the 
Blessed  Mother,  whom  thou  hast  taught  me  to  adore, 
by  the  terror  and  pang  of  death,  by  my  hopes  of 
heaven,  I  am  innocent,  Roderigo,  lam  innocent  !  Oh, 
how  couldst  thou  be  so  deceived  ?  He  quitted  the  cot- 
tage, discomfited  and  enraged;  again  he  sought  m.e, 
again  and  again;  and  when  the  door  was  closed  upon 
him,  he  waylaid  my  steps.  Lone  and  defenseless  as  we 
were,  thy  wife  and  child,  with  but  one  attendant,  I 
feared  him  not;  but  I  trembled  at  thy  return,  for  I 
knew  that  thou  wert  a  Spaniard,  a  Castilian,  and  that 
beneath  thy  calm  and  gentle  seeming  lured  pride,  and 
jealousy  and  revenge.  Thy  letter  came,  the  only  let- 
ter since  thy  absence,  the  last  letter  from  thee  I  may 
ever  weep  over,  and  lay  upon  my  heart.  Thy  relation 
was  dead,  and  his  wealth  enriched  a  nearer  heir.  Thou 
wert  to  return.  The  day  in  which  I  might  expect  thee 
approached — it  arrived.  During  the  last  week  I  had 
seen  and  heard  no  more  of  Ferrares.  I  trusted  that  he 
had,  at  length,  discovered  the  vanity  of  his  pursuit.  I 
walked  into  the  valley,  thy  child  in  my  arms,  to  meet 
thee;  but  thou  didst  not  come.  The  sun  set,  and  the 
light  of  thine  eyes  replaced  not  the  declining  day.  I 
returned  home,  and  watched  for  thee  all  night,  but  in 
vain.  The  next  morning  again  I  went  forth  into  the 
valley,  and  again  with  a  siak  heart,  returned  to  my 
desolate  home.  It  was  then  noon.  As  I  approached 
the  door  I  perceived  Ferrares.  He  forced  his  entrance. 
I  told  him  of  thy  expected  return,  and  threatened  him 
with  thy  resentment.  He  left  me;  and,  terrified  with 
a  thousand  vague  forebodings,  I  sat  down  to  weep. 
The  nurse,  Leonarda,  was  watching  by  the  cradle  of 
our  child,  in  the  inner  room.  I  was  alone.  Suddenly 
the  door  openeci.  I  heard  thy  step;  I  knew  it;  I  knew 
its  music.  I  started  up.  Saints  of  heaven  !  what  a 
meeting — what  a  return  !  Pale,  haggard,  thine  hands 
and  garments  dripping  blood,  thine  eyes  blazing  with 
insane  fire,  a  terrible  smile  of  mockery  on  thy  lip,  thou 
stoodst  before  me.  I  would  have  thrown  myself  on 
thy  breast;  thou  didst  cast  me  from  thee;  I  fell  on  my 
knees  and  thy  blade  was  pointed  at  my  heart — the 
heart  so  full  of  thee  !  '  He  is  dead,'  didst  thou  say,  in 
a  hollow  voice;  'he  is  dead — thy  paramour — take  thy 
bed  beside  him  !'  I  know  not  what  I  said,  but  it 
seemed  to  move  thee;  thy  hand  trembled,  and  the 
point  of  the  weapon  dropped.  It  was  then  that,  hear- 
ing thy  voice,  Leonarda  hastened  into  the  room,  and 
bore  in  her  arms  thy  child.  'See,'  I  exlaimed, 'see 
thy  daughter,  see,  she  stretches  her  hands  to  thee — she 
pleads  for  her  mother  ! '  At  that  sight  thy  brow  be- 
came dark,  the  demon  seized  upon  thee  again.  '  Mine!* 
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were  thy  cruel  words — they  ring  in  my  ear  still — '  no! 
she  was  born  before  the  time — ha!  ha! — thou  didst  be- 
tray me  from  the  first!'  With  that  thou  didst  raise  thy 
sword;  but,  even  then  (ah,  blessed  thought!  even  then) 
remorse  and  love  palsied  thy  hand,  and  averted  thy 
gaze:  the  blow  was  not  that  of  death.  1  fell,  senseless, 
to  the  ground,  and,  when  I  recovered,  thou  vvert  gone. 
Delirium  succeeded;  and,  when  once  more  my  senses 
and  reason  returned  to  me,  I  found  by  my  side  a  holy 
priest,  and  from  him,  gradually,  I  learned  all  that  till 
then  was  dark.  Ferrares  had  been  found  in  the  valley, 
weltering  in  his  blood.  Borne  to  a  neighboring  mon- 
astery, he  lingered  a  few  days,  to  confess  the  treachery 
he  had  practised  on  thee;  to  adopt,  in  his  last  hours, 
the  Christian  faith;  and  to  attest  his  crime  with  his  own 
signature.  He  enjoined  the  monk,  who  had  converted 
and  confessed  him,' to  place  this  proof  of  my  innocence 
in  my  hands.  Behold  it  enclosed  within.  If  this  letter 
ever  reach  thee,  thou  wilt  learn  how  thy  wife  was  true 
to  thee  in  life,  and  has,  therefore,  the  right  to  bless 
thee  in  death." 

At  this  passage  Calderon  dropped  the  letter, 
and  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  paralysis,  which, 
for  some  moments,  seemed  to  deprive  him  of 
life  itself.  When  he  recovered,  he  eagerly 
grasped  a  scroll  that  w^as  enclosed  in  the  let- 
ter, but  which,  hitherto,  he  had  disregarded. 
Even  then,  so  strong  were  his  emotions,  that 
sight  itself  was  obscured  and  dimmed,  and  it 
was  long  before  he  could  read  the  characters, 
which  were  already  discolored  by  time. 

"  TO  INEZ. 

"  I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live, — let  me  spend  them 
in  atonement  and  in  prayer,  less  for  myself  than  thee. 
Thou  knowest  not  how  madly  I  adored  thee;  and  how 
thy  hatred  or  indifference  stung  every  passion  into  tor- 
ture. Let  this  pass.  When  I  saw  thee  again— the  for- 
saker  of  thy  faith — poor,  obscure,  and  doomed  to  a 
peasant's  lot — daring  hopes  shaped  themselves  into 
fierce  resolves.  Finding  that  thou  wert  inexorable,  I 
turned  my  arts  upon  thy  husband.  I  knew  his  poverty 
and  his  ambition:  we  Moors  have  had  ample  knowl- 
edge of  the  avarice  of  the  Christians!  I  bade  one 
whom  I  could  trust  seek  him  out  at  Madrid.  Wealth 
— lavish  wealth — wealth  that  could  open  to  a  Spaniard 
all  the  gates  of  power,  was  offered  to  hira  if  he  would 
renounce  thee  for  ever.  Nay,  in  order  to  crush  out  all 
love  from  his  breast,  it  vr's  told  him  that  mine  was  the 
prior  right — that  thou  hadst  yielded  to  my  suit  ere  thou 
didst  fly  with  him— that  thou  didst  use  his  love  as  an 
escape  from  thine  own  dishonor — that  thy  very  child 
owned  another  father.  I  had  learned,  and  1  availed  my- 
self of  the  knowledge,  that  it  was  born  before  its  time. 
We  had  miscalculated  the  effect  of  this  representa- 
tion, backed  and  supported  by  forged  1(  :ters;  instead 
of  abandoning  thee,  he  thought  only  of  revenge  for 
his  shame.  As  I  left  thy  house,  the  last  time  I  gazed 
upon  thy  indignant  eyes,  I  found  the  avenger  on  my 
path  !  He  had  seen  me  quit  thy  roof — he  needed  no 
other  confirmation  of  the  tale.  I  fell  into  the  pit 
which  I  had  digged  for  thee.  Conscience  unnerved 
my  hand  and  blunted  my  sword:  our  blades  scarcely 
crossed  before  his  weapon  stretched  mc  on  the  ground. 


They  tell  me  he  has  fled  from  the  anger  of  the  law; 
let  him  return  without  a  fear.  Solemnly,  and  from 
the  bed  of  death,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  last  tribunal, 
I  proclaim  to  justice  and  the  world  that  we  fought 
fairly,  and  I  perish  justly.  1  have  adopted  thy  faith, 
though  I  cannot  comprehend  its  mysteries.  It  is 
enough  that  it  holds  out  to  me  the  only  hope  that  we 
shall  meet  again.  I  direct  these  lines  to  be  transmitted 
to  thee— an  eternal  proof  of  thy  innocence  and  my 
guilt.  Ah,  canst  thou  forgive  me  ?  I  knew  no  sin 
till  I  knew  thee. 

"  Arraez  Ferrares." 

Calderon  paused  ere  he  turned  to  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  his  wife's  letter;  and,  though 
he  remained  motionless  and  speechless,  never 
were  agony  and  despair  stamped  more  terribly 
on  the  face  of  man. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  LETTER  OF  INEZ. 

"  And  what  avails  to  me  this  testimony  of  my  faith  ? 
thou  art  fled;  they  cannot  track  thy  footsteps:  I  shall 
see  thee  no  more  on  earth.  I  am  dying  fast,  but  not 
of  the  wound  I  took  from  thee;  let  not  that  thought 
darken  thy  soul,  my  husband  !  No,  that  wound  is 
healed.  Thought  is  sharper  than  the  sword. — I  have 
pined  away  for  the  loss  of  thee,  and  thy  love  !  Can 
the  shadow  live  without  the  sun  !  And  wilt  thou  never 
place  thy  hands  on  my  daughter's  head,  and  bless  her 
for  her  mother's  sake  ?  Ay,  yes — yes  !  The  saints 
that  watch  over  our  human  destinies  v/ili  one  day  cast 
her  in  thy  way;  and  the  same  hour  that  gives  thee  a 
daughter  shall  redeem  and  hallow  the  memory  of  a 

wife   Leonarda  has  vowed  to  be  a  mother 

to  our  child;  to  tend  her,  work  for  her,  rear  her, 
though  in  poverty,  to  virtue.  I  consign  these  letters 
to  Leonarda's  charge,  with  thy  picture — never  to  be 
removed  from  my  breast  till  the  heart  within  has 
ceased  to  beat.  Not  till  Beatriz  (I  have  so  baptized 
her — it  was  thy  mother's  name  \)  has  attained  to  the 
age  when  reason  can  wrestle  with  the  knowledge  of 
sorrow,  shall  her  years  be  shadowed  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  fate.  Leonarda  has  persuaded  me  that 
Beatriz  shall  not  take  thy  name  of  Nunez.  Our  tale 
has  excited  horror — for  it  is  not  understood — and  thou 
art  called  the  murderer  of  thy  wife;  and  the  story  of 
our  misfortunes  would  cling  to  our  daughter's  life, 
and  reach  her  ears,  and  perhaps  mar  her  fate.  But  I 
know  that  thou  wilt  discover  her  not  the  less,  for 
Nature  has  a  providence  of  its  own.  When  at  last 
you  meet  her,  protect,  guard,  love  her — sacred  to  you 
as  she  is,  and  shall  be — the  ^ure  but  mournful  legacy 
of  love  and  death.    I  have  done:  I  die  blessing  thee  ! 

Inez." 

Scarce  had  he  finished  these  last  words,  ere 
the  clock  struck:  it  was  the  hour  in  which  the 
prince  was  to  arrive.  The  thought  restored 
Calderon  to  the  sense  of  the  present  time — the 
approaching  peril.  All  the  cold  calculations 
he  had  formed  for  the  stranger-novice  vanished 
now.  He  kissed  the  letter  passionately,  placed 
it  in  his  breast,  and  hurried  into  the  chamber 
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where  he  had  left  his  child.  Our  tale  returns 
to  Fonseca. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
The  Counterplot. 

Calderon  had  not  long  left  the  young  sol- 
dier, before  the  governor  of  the  prison  entered, 
to  pay  his  respects  to  a  captive  of  such  high 
birth  and  military  reputation. 

Fonseca,  always  blunt  and  impatient  of 
mood,  was  not  in  a  humor  to  receive  and  re- 
turn compliments;  but  the  governor  had 
scarcely  seated  himself,  ere  he  struck  a  chord 
in  the  conversation  which  immediately  arrested 
the  attention  and  engaged  the  interest  of  the 
prisoner. 

"Do  not  fear,  sir,"  said  he,  ''that  you  will 
be  long  detained;  the  power  of  your  enemy  is 
great,  but  it  will  not  be  of  duration.  The 
storm  is  already  gathering  round  him;  be  must 
be  more  than  man,  if  he  escape  the  thunder- 
bolt." 

"  Do  you  speak  to  me  thus  of  my  own  kms- 
man,  the  Cardinal  Duke  de  Lerma  ?  " 

'*  No,  Don  Martin,  pardon  me.  I  spoke  of 
the  Marquis  de  Siete  Iglesias.  Are  you  so 
great  a  strange  to  Madrid  and  to  the  court,  as 
to  suppose  that  the  Cardinal  de  Lerma  ever 
signs  a  paper  but  at  the  instance  of  Don  Rod- 
erigo  ?  Nay,  that  he  ever  looks  over  the  paper 
to  which  he  sets  his  hand  ?  Depend  upon  it, 
you  are  here  to  gratify  the  avarice  or  revenge 
of  the  Scourge  of  Spain." 

"  Impossible  !  "  cried  Fonseca.  "  Don  Rod- 
erigo  is  my  friend — my  intercessor.  He  over- 
whelms me  with  his  kindness." 

"  Then  you  are  indeed  lost,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor, in  accents  of  compassion;  "the  tiger 
always  caresses  his  prey  before  he  devours  it. 
What  have  you  done  to  provoke  his  kind- 
ness ?  " 

"Seller,"  said  Fonseca,  suspiciously,  "you 
speak  with  a  strange  want  of  caution  to  a 
stranger,  and  against  a  man  whose  power  you 
confess." 

"Because  I  am  safe  from  his  revenge;  be- 
cause the  Inquisition  have  already  fixed  their 
fatal  eyes  upon  him;  because  by  that  Inquisi- 
tion I  am  not  unknown  nor  unprotected;  be- 
cause I  see,  with  joy  and  triumph,  the  hour 


approaching  that  must  render  up  to  justice 
the  pander  of  the  prince,  the  betrayer  of  the 
king,  the  robber  of  the  people;  because  I  have 
an  interest  in  thee,  Don  Martin,  of  which  thou 
wilt  be  aware  when  thou  hast  learned  my 
name.  I  am  Juan  de  la  Nuza,  the  father  of 
the  young  officer  whose  life  you  saved  in  the 
assault  of  the  Moriscos,  in  Valentia,  and  I 
owe  you  an  everlasting  gratitude." 

There  was  something  in  the  frank  and 
hearty  tone  of  the  governor  which  at  once 
won  Fonseca's  confidence.  He  became  agi- 
tated and  distracted  with  suspicions  of  his 
former  tutor  and  present  patron. 

"  What,  I  ask,  hast  thou  done  to  attract  his 
notice?  Calderon  is  not  capricious  in  cruelty. 
Art  thou  rich,  and  does  he  hope  that  thou  wilt 
purchase  freedom  with  five  thousand  pistoles  ? 
No  !  Hast  thou  crossed  the  path  of  his  am- 
bition ?  Hast  thou  been  seen  with  Uzeda  ?  or 
art  thou  in  favor  with  the  prince  ?  No,  again  ! 
Then,  hast  thou  some  wife,  some  sister,  some 
mistress,  of  rare  accomplishments  and  beauty, 
with  whom  Calderon  would  gorge  the  fancy 
and  retain  the  esteem  of  the  profligate  In- 
fant ?    Ah,  thou  changest  color  !  " 

"  By  Heaven  I  you  madden  me  with  these 
devilish  surmises.    Speak  plainly." 

"  I  see  thou  knowest  not  Calderon,"  said 
the  governor,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "I  do — for 
my  niece  was  beautiful,  aud  the  prince  wooed 

her  .    But  enough  of  that:  at  his  scaffold, 

or  at  his  rack,  I  shall  be  avenged  on  Roderigo 
Calderon.  You  said  the  Cardinal  was  your 
kinsman;  you  are,  then,  equally  related  to  his 
son,  the  Duke  d'Uzeda.  Apply  not  to  Lerma; 
he  is  the  tool  of  Calderon.  Apply  yourself  to 
Uzeda;  he  is  Calderon's  mortal  foe.  While 
Calderon  gains  ground  with  the  prince,  Uzeda 
advances  with  the  king.  Uzeda,  by  a  word, 
can  procure  thy  release.  The  duke  knows 
and  trusts  me.  Shall  I  be  commissoned  to 
acquaint  him  with  thy  arrest,  and  entreat  his 
intercession  with  Philip?" 

"You  give  me  new  life  !  But  not  an  hour 
is  to  be  lost;  this  night — this  day — oh.  Mother 
of  Mercy  !  what  image  have  you  conjured  up  ! 
Fly  to  Uzeda,  if  you  would  save  my  very  rea- 
son. I  myself  have  scarcely  seen  him  since 
my  boyhood — Lerma  forbade  me  to  seek  his 
friendship.    But  I  am  of  his  race — his  blood." 

"Be  cheered, — I  shall  see  the  duke  to-day. 
I  have  business  with  him  where  you  wot  not. 
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We  are  bringing  strange  events  to  a  crisis. 
Hope  the  best." 

With  this  the  governor  took  his  leave. 

At  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  Don  Juan  de  la 
Nuza,  wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle,  stood  before 
a  small  door,  deep-set  in  a  massive  and  gloomy 
wall,  that  stretched  along  one  side  of  a  shunned 
and  deserted  street.  Without  sign  of  living 
hand,  the  door  opened  at  his  knock,  and  the 
governor  entered  a  long  and  narrow  passage 
that  conducted  to  chambers  more  associated 
with  images  of  awe  than  any  in  his  own  prison. 
Here  he  suddenly  encountered  the  Jesuit, 
Fray  Louis  de  Aliaga,  confessor  to  the  king. 

"  How  fares  the  grand  inquisitor  ?  "  asked 
De  la  Nuza. 

"  He  has  just  breathed  his  last,"  answered 
the  Jesuit.  "  His  illness — so  sudden — defied 
all  aid.    Sandoval  y  Roxas  is  with  the  saints," 

The  governor,  who  was,  as  the  reader  may 
suppose,  one  of  the  sacred  body,  crossed  him- 
self, and  answered — "  With  whom  will  rest  the 
appointment  of  the  successor  ?  Who  will  be 
first  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  king? " 

"I  know  not,"  replied  the  Jesuit;  "but  I 
am  this  instant  summoned  to  Uzeda.  Pardon 
my  haste." 

So  saying,  Aliaga  glided  av/ay. 
With  Sandoval  y  Roxas,"  muttered  Don 
Juan,  "dies  the  last  protector  of  Calderon 
and  Lerma:  unless,  indeed,  the  wily  marquis 
can  persuade  the  king  to  make  Aliaga,  his 
friend,  the  late  cardinal's  successor.  But 
Aliaga  seeks  Uzeda — Uzeda,  his  foe  and  rival. 
What  can  this  portend  ? " 

Thus  soliloquizing,  the  governor  silently 
continued  his  way  till  he  came  to  a  door  by 
which  stood  two  men,  masked,  who  saluted 
him  with  a  mute  inclination  of  the  head.  The 
door  opened  and  again  closed,  as  the  governor 
entered. 

Meanwhile,  the  confessor  had  gained  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  d'Uzeda.  Uzeda  was  not 
alone:  with  him  was  a  man  whose  sallow  com- 
plexion, ill-favored  features,  and  simple  dress, 
strangely  contrasted  the  showy  person  and 
sumptuous  habiliments  of  the  duke.  But  the 
instant  this  personage  opened  his  lips,  the  com- 
parison was  no  longer  to  his  prejudice.  Some- 
thing in  the  sparkle  of  his  deep-set  eye — in  the 
singular  enchantment  of  his  smile — and  above 
all,  in  the  tone  of  a  very  musical  and  earnest 
voice,  chained  attention  at  once  to  his  words. 


And,  whatever  those  words,  there  was  about 
the  man,  and  his  mode  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, the  stamp  of  a  mind  at  once  crafty  and 
commanding.  This  personage  was  Gasper  de 
Guzman,  then  but  a  gentleman  of  the  Prince's 
chamber  (which  post  he  owed  to  Calderon, 
whose  creature  he  was  supposed  to  be),  after- 
wards so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Philip 
IV.  as  Count  of  Olivares,  and  prime  minister 
of  Spain. 

The  conversation  between  Guzman  and 
Uzeda,  just  before  the  Jesuit  entered,  was 
drawing  to  a  close. 

"  You  see,"  said  Uzeda,  "  that  if  we  desire 
to  crush  Calderon,  it  is  on  the  Inquisition  that 
we  must  depend.  Now  is  the  time  to  elect,  in 
the  successor  of  Sandovaley  Roxas,  one 
pledged  to  the  favorite's  ruin.  The  reason  I 
choose  Aliaga  is  this, — Calderon  will  never 
suspect  his  friendship,  and  will  not,  therefore, 
thwart  us  with  the  king.  The  Jesuit,  who 
would  sell  all  Christendom  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
vancement to  his  order  or  himself,  will  gladly 
sell  Calderon  to  obtain  the  chair  of  the  In- 
quisition." 

"I  believe  it,"  replied  Guzman.  "I  ap- 
prove your  choice;  and  you  may  rely  on  me 
to  destory  Calderon  with  the  prince.  I  have 
found  out  the  way  to  rule  Philip;  it  is  by  never 
giving  him  a  right  to  despise  his  favorities — it 
is,  to  flatter  his  vanity,  but  not  to  share  his  vices. 
Trust  me,  you  alone — if  you  follov/  my  sugges- 
tions—can be  minister  to  the  Fourth  Philip." 

Here  a  page  entered  to  announce  Don  Fray 
Louis  de  Aliaga. 

Uzeda  advanced  to  the  door,  and  received 
the  holy  man  with  profound  respect. 

"  Be  seated,  father,  and  let  me  at  once  to 
business;  for  time  presses,  and  all  must  be 
despatched  to-night.  Before  interest  is  made 
by  others  with  the  king,  we  must  be  prompt  in 
gaining  the  appointment  of  Sandoval's  succes- 
sor." 

"  Report  says  that  the  cardinal  duke,  your 
father,  himself  desires  the  vacant  chair  of  the 
Inquisition." 

"  My  poor  father  !  he  is  old — his  sun  has 
set.  No,  Aliaga;  I  have  thought  of  one  fitter 
for  that  high  and  stern  office:  in  a  word,  that 
appointment  rests  with  yourself.  I  can  make 
you  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain — I." 

"  Me  !  "  said  the  Jesuit,  and  he  turned  aside 
his  face.    "You  jest  with  me,  noble  son." 
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"  I  am  serious  -near  me.  We  have  been 
foes  and  rivals;  why  should  not  our  path  be 
the  same  ?  Calderon  has  deprived  you  of 
friends  more  powerful  than  himself.  His 
hour  is  come.  The  Duke  de  Lerma's  down- 
fall cannot  be  avoided;  if  it  could,  I,  his  son, 
would  not,  as  you  may  suppose,  withhold  my 
hand.  But  business  fatigues  him — he  is  old 
— the  affairs  of  Spain  are  in  a  deplorable 
condition — they  need  younger  and  abler 
hands.  My  father  will  not  repine  at  a  retire- 
ment suited  to  his  years,  and  which  shall  be 
made  honorable  to  his  gray  hairs.  But  some 
victim  must  glut  the  rage  of  the  people;  that 
victim  must  be  the  upstart  Calderon;  the 
means  of  his  punishment,  the  Inquisition. 
Now,  you  understand  me.  On  one  condition, 
you  shall  be  the  successor  to  Sandoval.  Know 
that  I  do  not  promise  without  the  power  to 
fulfil.  The  instant  I  learned  that  the  late 
cardinal's  death  was  certain,  I  repaired  to  the 
king.  I  have  the  promise  of  the  appointment; 
and  this  night  your  name  shall,  if  you  accept 
the  condition,  and  Calderon  does  not,  in  the 
interim,  see  the  king,  and  prevent  the  nomina- 
tion, receive  the  royal  sanction." 

"  Our  excellent  Aliaga  cannot  hesitate,"  said 
Don  Caspar  de  Guzman.  The  order  of 
Loyola  rests  upon  shoulders  that  can  well 
support  the  load." 

Before  that  trio  separated,  the  compact  was 
completed.  Aliaga  practised  against  his  friend 
the  lesson  he  had  preached  to  him — that  the 
end  sanctifies  all  means.  Scarce  had  Aliaga 
departed  ere  Juan  de  la  Nuza  entered;  for 
Uzeda,  who  sought  to  make  the  Inquisition 
his  chief  instrument  of  power,  courted  the 
friendship  of  all  its  officers.  He  readily  prom- 
ised to  obtain  the  release  of  Fonseca;  and,  in 
effect  it  was  but  little  after  midnight  when  an 
order  arrived  at  the  prison  for  the  release  of 
Don  Martin  Fonseca,  accompanied  by  a  note 
from  the  duke  to  the  prisoner,  full  of  affec- 
tionate professions,  and  requesting  to  see  him 
the  next  morning. 

Late  as  the  hour  was,  and  in  spite  of  the 
expostulations  of  the  governor,  who  wished 
him  to  remain  the  night  within  the  prison,  in 
the  hope  to  extract  from  him  his  secret,  Fon- 
seca no  sooner  received  the  order  than  he 
claimed  and  obtained  his  liberation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

We  Reap  what  we  Sow. 

With  emotions  of  joy  and  triumph,  such  as 
had  never  yet  agitated  his  reckless  and  aban- 
doned youth,  the  Infant  of  Spain  bent  his  way 
towards  the  lonely  house  on  the  road  to  Fuen- 
carral..  He  descended  from  his  carriage  when 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  abode,  and 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  apjx)inted  place. 

The  Jew  opened  the  door  to  the  prince  with 
a  hideous  grin  on  his  hollow  cheek;  and 
Philip  hastened  up  the  stairs,  and,  entering  the 
chamber  we  have  before  described,  beheld,  to 
his  inconceivable  consternation  and  dismay, 
the  form  of  Beatriz  clasped  in  the  arms  of 
Calderon,  her  head  leaning  on  his  bosom; 
while  his  voice,  half  choked  with  passionate 
sobs,  called  upon  her  in  the  most  endearing 
terms. 

For  a  moment  the  prince  stood,  spell-bound 
and  speechless,  at  the  threshold ;  then,  striking 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  fiercely,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Traitor  !  is  it  thus  that  thou  hast  kept  thy 
promise?  Dost  thou  not  tremble  at  my  ven- 
geance ?  " 

"Peace  !  peace  !"  said  Calderon,  in  an  im- 
perious, but  sepulchral  tone,  and  waving  one 
hand  with  a  gesture  of  impatience  and  rebuke, 
while  with  the  other  he  removed  the  long 
clustering  hair  that  fell  over  the  pale  face  of 
the  still  insensible  novice.  "  Peace  !  Prince 
of  Spain;  thy  voice  scares  back  the  struggling 
life — peace  !  I>ook  up,  image  and  relic  of 
the  lost — the  murdered — the  martyr  !  Hush  ! 
do  you  hear  her  breathe,  or  is  she  with  her 
mother  in  that  heaven  which  is  closed  on  me  ? 
Live  !  live  !  my  daughter — my  child — live  ! 
For  thy  life  in  the  World  Hereafter  will  be 
mine  !  " 

"  What  means  this  ?  "  said  the  prince  falter- 
ingly.  "  What  delusion  do  thy  wiles  practise 
upon  me  ? " 

Calderon  made  no  answer;  and  at  that  in- 
stant Beatriz  sighed  heavily,  and  her  eyes 
opened. 

"  My  child  !  my  child  ! — thou  art  my  child  ! 
Speak — let  me  hear  thy  voice— again  let  it  call 
me  '  father  ! '  " 

And  Calderon  dropped  on  his  knees,  and, 
clasping  his  hands  fervently,  looked  up  implor- 
ingly in  her  face.    The  novice,  now  slowly  re- 
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turning  to  life  and  consciousness,  strove  to 
speak:  her  voice  failed  her,  but  her  lips  smiled 
upon  Calderon,  and  her  arms  fell  feebly  but 
endearingly  round  his  neck. 

Bless  thee  !  bless  thee  !  "  pxclaimed  Cal- 
deron. "  Bless  thee  in  thy  sweet  mother's 
name  !  " 

While  he  spoke,  the  eyes  of  Beatriz  caught 
the  form  of  Philip,  who  stood  by,  leanmg  on 
his  sword;  his  face  working  with  various  pas- 
sions, and  his  lip  curling  with  stern  and  intense 
disdain.  Accustomed  to  know  human  life  but 
in  its  worst  shapes,  and  Calderon  only  by  his 
vices  and  his  arts,  the  voice  of  nature  uttered 
no  language  intelligible  to  the  prince.  He  re- 
garded the  whole  as  som.e  well  got-up  device- 
some  trick  of  the  stage;  and  waited,  with  im- 
patience and  scorn,  the  denofiement  of  the  im- 
posture. 

At  the  sight  of  that  mocking  face,  Beatriz 
shuddered,  and  fell  back;  but  her  very  alarm 
revived  her,  and,  starting  to  her  feet,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Save  me  from  that  bad  man — ^save 
me  !    My  father,  I  atn  safe  with  thee  !  " 

Safe  !  "  echoed  Calderon,  —  "  ay,  safe 
against  the  world.  But  not,"  he  added,  look- 
ing round,  and  in  a  low  and  muttered  tone, 
''not  in  this  foul  abode;  its  very  air  pollutes 
thee.  Let  us  hence:  come  —  come — my 
daughter  !  "  and  winding  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  he  hurried  her  towards  the  door. 

''Back,  traitor  !"  cried  Philip,  placing  him- 
self full  in  the  path  of  the  distracted  and  half 
delirious  father.  "Back!  thinkest  thou  that 
I,  thy  master  and  thy  prince,  am  to  be  thus 
duped,  and  thus  insulted  ?  Not  for  thine  own 
pleasures  hast  thou  snatched  her,  whom  I 
have  honored  with  my  love,  from  the  sanctuary 
of  the  church.  Go,  if  thou  wilt;  but  Beatriz 
remains.  This  roof  is  sacred  to  my  will. 
Back  !  or  thy  next  step  in  on  the  point  of  my 
sword." 

"  Menace  not,  speak  not,  Philip — I  am  des- 
perate. I  am  beside  myself — I  cannot  parley 
with  thee.  Away  !  by  thy  hopes  of  heaven, 
away  !  I  am  no  longer  thy  minion — thy  tool. 
I  am  a  father,  and  the  protector  of  my  child." 

"  Brave  device  —  notable  tale  !  "  cried 
Philip,  scornfully,  and  placing  his  back  against 
the  door.  "The  little  actress  plays  her  part 
well,  it  must  be  owned, — it  is  her  trade;  but 
thou  art  a  bungler,  my  gentle  Calderon." 

For  a  moment  the  courtier  stood,  not  irres- 


olute, but  overcome  with  the  passions  that 
shook  to  their  centre  a  nature,  the  stormy  ami 
stern  elements  of  which  the  habit  of  years  had 
rather  mastered  than  quelled.  At  last  with  a 
fierce  cry,  he  suddenly  grasped  the  prince  by 
the  collar  of  his  vest  ;  and,  ere  Philip  could 
avail  himself  of  his  weapon,  swung  him  aside 
with  such  violence  that  he  lost  bis  balance  and 
(his  foot  slipping  on  the  polished  floor)  fell  to 
the  ground.  Calderon  then  opened  the  door, 
lifted  Beatriz  in  both  his  arms,  and  fled  pre- 
cipitatel}^  down  the  stairs.  He  could  no 
longer  trust  to  chance  and  delay,  against  the 
dangers  of  that  abode. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Howsoever  the  Rivers  Wind,  the  Ocean  Receives 
them  all. 

Meanwhile  Fonseca  had  reached  the  Con- 
vent; had  found  the  porter  gone;  and,  with  a 
mind  convulsed  with  apprehension  and  doubt, 
had  flown  on  the  wings  of  love  and  fear  to  the 
house  indicated  by  Calderon.  The  grim  and 
solitary  mansion  came  just  in  sight — the  moon 
streamingvsadly  over  its  gray  and  antique  walls 
when  he  heard  his  name  pronounced;  and  the 
convent  porter  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  a 
wall  beside  which  he  had  ensconced  himself. 

"  Don  Martin  !  it  is  thou  indeed;  blessed  be 
the  saints  !  I  began  to  fear — nay,  I  fear  now, 
that  we  were  deceived." 

"  Speak,  man,  but  stop  me  not  !  Speak  ! 
what  horrors  hast  thou  to  utter  ? " 

"  I  knew  the  cavalier  whom  thou  didst  send 
in  thy  place  !  Who  knows  not  Roderigo  Cal- 
deron ?  I  trembled  when  I  saw  him  lift  the 
novice  into  the  carriage;  but  I  thought  I 
should,  as  agreed,  be  companion  in  the  flight. 
Not  so.  Don  Roderigo  briefly  told  me  to  hide 
where  I  could,  this  night;  and  that  to-morrow 
he  would  arrange  preparations  for  my  flight 
from  Madrid.  My  mind  misgave  me,  for  Cal- 
deron's  name  is  blackened  by  many  curses.  I 
resolved  to  follow  the  carriage     I  did  so;  but 
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my  breath  and  speed  nearly  failed,  when,  for- 
tunately, the  carriage  was  stopped  and  en- 
tangled by  a  crowd  in  the  street.  No  lackeys 
were  behind;  I  mounted  the  footboard  unob- 
served, and  descended  and  hid  myself  when 
the  carriage  stopped.  I  knew  not  the  house, 
but  I  knew  the  neighborhood — a  brother  of 
mine  lives  at  hand.  I  sought  my  relative  for 
a  night's  shelter.  I  learned  that  dark  stories 
had  given  to  that  house  an  evil  name.  It  was 
one  of  those  which  the  Prince  of  Spain  had 
consecrated  to  the  pursuits  that  have  dishon- 
ored so  many  families  in  Madrid.  I  resolved 
again  to  go  forth  and  watch.  Scarce  had  I 
reached  this  very  spot,  when  I  saw  a  carriage 
approach  rapidly.  I  secreted  myself  behind  a 
buttress,  and  saw  the  carriage  halt;  and  a  man 
descended,  and  walked  to  the  house.  See 
there — there,  by  yon  crossing,  the  carriage 
still  waits.  The  man  was  wrapped  in  a  man- 
tle.   I  know  not  whom  he  m.ay  be;  but  " 

*'  Heaven  !  "  cried  Fonseca,  as  they  were 
nov/  close  before  the  door  of  the  house  at 
which  Calderon's  carriage  still  stood;  "  I  hear 
a  noise,  a  shriek,  within." 

Scarce  had  he  spoken  when  the  door  opened. 
Voices  were  heard  in  loud  altercation;  pres- 
ently the  form  of  the  Jew  was  thrown  on  the 
pavement,  and  dashing  aside  another  man, 
who  seemed  striving  to  detain  him,  Calderon 
appeared, — his  drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
his  left  arm  clasped  around  Beatriz. 

Fonseca  darted  forward. 

"  My  lover  !  my  betrothed  !  "  exclaimed  the 
voice  of  the  novice:  thou  art  come  to  save 
us — to  save  thy  Beatriz  !  " 

''Yes;  and  to  chastise  the  betrayer!"  ex- 
claimed Fonseca,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
"  Leave  thy  victim,  villian  !  Defend  thy- 
self ! " 

He  made  a  desperate  lounge  at  Calderon 
while  he  spoke.  The  marquis  feebly  parried 
the  stroke. 

"  Hold  !  "  he  cried.    "  Not  on  me  !  " 

"  No — no  !  "  exclaimed  Beatriz,  throwing 
herself  on  her  father's  breast.  The  words 
came  too  late.  Blinded  and  deafened  with 
rage,  Fonseca  had  again,  with  more  sure  and 
deadly  aim,  directed  his  weapon  against  his 
supposed  foe.  The  blade  struck  home,  but 
not  to  the  heart  of  Calderon.  It  was  Beatriz, 
bathed  in  her  blood,  who  fell  at  the  feet  of  her 
frenzied  lover. 


Daughter  and  mother  both  !  "  muttered 
Calderon;  and  he  fell,  as  if  the  steel  had 
pierced  his  own  heart,  beside  his  child. 

"  Wretch  !  what  hast  thou  done  ?  "  uttered 
a  voice  strange  to  the  ear  of  Fonseca;  a  voice 
half  stifled  with  horror  and,  perhap.s,  remorse. 
The  Prince  of  Spain  stood  on  the  spot,  and 
his  feet  were  dabbled  in  the  blood  of  the  vir- 
gin martyr.  The  moonlight  alone  lighted  that 
spectacle  of  crime  and  death;  and  the  faces  of 
all  seemed  ghastly  beneath  its  beams.  Beatriz 
turned  her  eyes  upon  her  lover,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  celestial  compassion  and  divine 
forgiveness;  then  sinking  upon  Calderon's 
breast,  she  muttered, — 

Pardon  him  !  pardon  him,  father !  I 
shall  tell  my  mother  that  thou  hast  blessed 
me  !  " 

***** 

*  ^  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  not  for  several  days  after  that  night 
of  terror  that  Calderon  was  heard  of  at  the 
court.  His  absence  was  unaccountable;  for, 
though  the  flight  of  the  novice  was,  of  course, 
known,  her  fate  was  not  suspected;  and  her 
rank  had  been  too  insignificant  to  create  much 
interest  in  her  escape,  or  much  vigilance  in 
pursuit.  But  of  that  absence  the  courtier's 
enemies  well  availed  themselves.  The  plans 
of  the  cabal  were  ripe;  and  the  aid  of  the  In- 
quisition, by  the  appointment  of  Aliaga,  was 
added  to  the  machinations  of  Uzeda's  par- 
tisans. 

The  king  was  deeply  incensed  at  the  mys- 
terious absence  of  Calderon,  for  which  a 
thousand  ingenious  conjectures  were  invented. 
The  Duke  of  Lerma,  infirm  and  enfeebed  by 
years,  was  unable  to  confront  his  foes.  With 
imbecile  despair  he  called  on  the  name  of  Cal- 
deron; and,  when  no  trace  of  that  powerful  ally 
could  be  discovered,  he  forbore  even  to  seek 
an  interview  with  the  king.  Suddenly  the 
storm  broke.  One  evening  Lerma  received 
the  royal  order  to  surrender  his  posts,  and  to 
quit  the  court  by  day-break.  It  was  in  this 
very  hour  that  the  door  of  Lerma's  chamber 
opened,  and  Roderigo  Calderon  stood  before 
him.  But,  how  changed — how  blasted  from 
his  former  self  !    His  eyes  were  sunk  deep  in 
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their  sockets,  and  their  fire  was  quenched;  his 
cheeks  were  hollow,  his  frame  bent,  and,  when 
he  spoke,  his  voice  was  as  that  of  one  calling 
from  the  tomb. 

"  Behold  me,  Duke  de  Lerma,  I  am  returned 
at  last  !  " 

"  Returned  ! — blessings  on  thee  I  Where 
hast  thou  been  ?  Why  didst  thou  desert  me  ? 
— no  matter,  thou  art  returned  !  Fly  to  the 
king — tell  him  I  am  not  old  !  I  do  not  want 
repose.  Defeat  the  villany  of  my  unnatural 
son  !  They  would  banish  me,  Caideron;  ban- 
ish me  in  the  very  prime  of  my  years  !  My 
son  says  I  am  old — old  !  ha  !  ha  !  Fly  to 
the  prince;  he  too  has  immured  himself  in 
his  apartment.  He  would  not  see  me;  he  will 
see  thee  !  " 

•*  Ay — the  prince  I  we  have  cause  to  love 
each  other  !  " 

"Ye  have,  indeed  !  Hasten,  Caideron;  not 
a  moment  is  to  be  lost  !  Banished  !  Caideron, 
shall  I  be  banished  ? "  And  the  old  man, 
bursting  into  tears,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Caideron, 
and  clasped  his  knees — "  Go,  go,  I  implore 
thee  !  Save  me  ;  I  loved  thee^  Caideron,  I 
always  loved  thee.  Shall  our  foes  triumph  ? 
Shall  the  horn  of  the  wicked  be  exalted  ?" 

For  a  moment  (so  great  is  the  mechanical 
pjwer  of  habit)  there  returned  to  Caideron 
something  of  his  wonted  energy  and  spirit;  a 
light  broke  from  his  sunken  eyes;  he  drew 
himself  up  to  the  full  of  his  stately  height:  "  I 
thought  I  had  done  with  courts  and  with  life," 
he  said;  "  but  I  will  make  one  more  effort;  I 
will  not  forsake  you  in  your  hour  of  need. 
Yes,  Uzeda  shall  be  baffled;  I  will  seek  the 
king.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  fear  not;  the  charm 
of  my  power  is  not  yet  broken." 

So  saying,  Caideron  raised  the  cardinal 
from  the  ground,  and  extricating  himself  from 
the  old  man's  grasp,  strode,  with  his  customary 
air  of  majestic  self-reliance,  to  the  door.  Just 
ere  he  reached  it,  three  low,  but  regular, 
knocks  sounded  on  the  panel  :  the  door 
opened,  and  the  space  without  was  filled  with 
the  dark  forms  of  the  officers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

"  Stand  !  "  said  a  deep  voice;  stand, 
Roderigo  Caideron,  Marquis  de  Siete  Iglesias; 
in  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Inquisition,  we 
arrest  thee  !  " 

"  Aliaga  !  "  muttered  Caideron,  falling 
back  


"  Peace  !  "  interrupted  the  Jesuit.  Offi- 
cers, remove  your  prisoner." 

Poor  old  man,"  said  Caideron,  turning 
towards  the  cardinal,  who  stood  spell-bound 
and  speechless,  ''thy  life  at  least  is  safe.  For 
me,  I  defy  fate  ! — Lead  on  I  " 

The  prince  of  Spain  soon  recovered  from 
the  shock  which  the  death  of  Beatriz  at  first 
occasioned  him.  New  pleasures  chased  away 
even  remorse.  He  appeared  again  in  public 
a  few  days  after  the  arrest  of  Caideron;  and 
he  made  strong  intercession  on  behalf  of  his 
former  favorite.  But  even  had  the  Inquisition 
desired  to  relax  its  grasp,  or  Uzeda  to  forego 
his  vengeance,  so  great  was  the  exultation  of 
the  people  at  the  fall  of  the  dreaded  and  ob- 
noxious secretary,  and  so  numerous  the  charges 
wljich  party  malignity  added  to  those  which 
truth  could  lay  at  his  door,  that  it  would  have 
required  a  far  bolder  monarch  than  Philip  the 
Third  to  have  braved  the  voice  of  a  whole 
nation  for  the  sake  of  a  disgraced  minister. 
The  prince  himself  was  soon  induced,  by  new 
favorites,  to  consider  any  further  interference 
on  his  part  equally  impolitic  as  vain;  and  the 
Duke  d'Uzeda,  and  Don  Caspar  de  Guzman, 
were  minions  quite  as  supple,  while  they  were 
companions  infinitely  more  respectable. 

One  day  an  officer,  attending  the  levee  of 
the  prmce,  with  whom  he  was  a  special  favorite, 
presented  a  -memorial  requesting  the  interest 
of  his  highness  for  an  appointment  in  the  royal 
armies,  that,  he  had  just  learned  by  an  express, 
was  vacant. 

'"  And  whose  death  comes  so  opportunely 
for  thy  rise,  Don  Alvar  ?  '  asked  the  In- 
fant. 

"  Don  Martin  Fonseca.  He  fell  in  the  late 
skirmish,  pierced  by  a  hundred  wounds." 

The  prince  started,  and  turned  hastily  away. 
The  officer  lost  all  favor  from  that  hour,  and 
never  learned  his  offence. 

Meanwhile  months  passed,  and  Caideron 
still  languished  in  his  dungeon.  At  last  the 
Inquisition  opened  against  him  its  dark  regis- 
ter of  accusations.  First  of  these  charges 
was  that  of  sorcery,  practised  on  the  king;  the 
rest  were,  for  the  most  part,  equally  grotesque 
and  extravagant.  These  accusations  Caideron 
met  with  a  dignity  which  confounded  his  foes, 
and  belied  the  popular  belief  in  the  elements 
of  his  character.    Submitted  to  the  rack,  he 
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bore  its  tortures  without  a  groan;  and  all  his- 
torians have  accorded  concurrent  testimony  to 
the  patience  and  heroism  which  characterized 
the  close  of  his  wild  and  meteoric  career. 

At  length  Philip  the  Third  died:  the  Infant 
ascended  the  throne — that  prince,  for  w'hom 
the  ambitious  courtier  had  perilled  alike  life 
and  soul  !    The  people  now  believed  that  they  ' 
should  be  defrauded  of  their  victim.    They  ' 
were  mistaken.    The  new  king,  by  this  time, 
had  forgotten  even  the  existence  of  the  favor- 1 
ite  of  the  prince.    But  Guzman,  who,  w'hile  i 
rejecting  to  minister  to  the  interests  of  Uzeda,  ! 
was  secretly  aiming  at  the  monopoly  of  the  j 
royal  favor,  felt  himself  insecure  W'hile  Cal- 
deron  yet  lived.    The  operations  of  the  Inqui- 
sition were  too  slow  for  the  impatience  of  his 
fears;  and  as  that  dread  tribunal  affected  never 
to  inflict  death  until  the  accused  had  confessed 
his  guilt,  the  firmness  of  Calderon  baffled  the 
vengeance  of  the  ecclesiastical  law.    New  in- 
quires were  set  on  foot:  a  corpse  was  discov- 
ered, buried  in  Calderon's  garden — the  corpse 
of  a  female.    He  was  accused  of  the  murder. 
Upon  that  charge  he  was  transferred  from  the 
Inquisition  to  the  regular  courts  of  justice. 
No  evidence  could  be  produced  against  him; 
but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  made  no  de- 
fence, and  his  silence  was  held  the  witness  of 
his  crime.    He  was  adjudged  to  the  scaffold 
— he  smiled  when  he  heard  the  sentence. 

An  immense  crov/d,  one  bright  day  in  sum- 
mer, were  assembled  in  the  place  of  execution. 
A  shout  of  savage  exultation  rent  the  air  as 
Roderigo  Calderon,  Marquis  de  Siete  Iglesias, 
appeared  upon  the  scaffold.  But,  w^hen  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  rested — not  upon  that 
lofty  and  stately  form,  in  all  the  pride  of  man- 
hood, which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
associate  with  their  fears  of  the  stern  genius 
and  iron  power  of  the  favorite — but  upon  a 
bent  and  spectral  figure,  that  seeyied  already 
on  the  verge  of  a  natural  grave,  with  a  face 
ploughed  deep  with  traces  of  unutterable  w^oe, 
and  hollow  eyes  that  looked,  with  dim  and 
scarce  conscious  light,  over  the  human  sea 
that  murmured  and  swayed  below,  the  tide  of 
the  popular  emotion  changed;  to  rage  and 
triumph  succeeded  shame  and  pity.  Not  a 
hand  was  lifted  up  in  accusation — not  a  voice 
was  raised  in  rebuke  or  joy.  Beside  Calderon 
stood  the  appointed  priest,  whispering  cheer 
and  consolation. 


"  Fear  not,  my  son,"  said  the  holy  man. 
*'  The  pang  of  the  body  strikes  years  of  purga- 
tory from  thy  doom.  Think  of  this,  and  bless 
even  the  agony  of  this  hour." 

"Yes!"  muttered  Calderon;  "1  do  bless 
this  hour.  Inez,  thy  daughter  has  avenged 
thy  murder  !  May  Heaven  accept  the  sacri- 
fice !  and  may  my  eyes,  even  athwart  the  fiery 
gulf,  awaken  upon  thee  !  " 

With  that  a  serene  and  contented  smile 
passed  over  the  face  on  which  the  crowd  gazed 
with  breathless  awe.  A  minute  more,  and  a 
groan,  a  cry,  broke  from  that  countless  multi- 
tude; and  a  gory  and  ghastly  head,  severed 
from  its  trunk,  was  raised  on  high. 

Two  spectators  of  that  execution  were  in 
one  of  the  balconies  that  commmanded  a  full 
viev/  of  its  terrors. 

So  perishes  my  worst  foe  !  "  said  Uzeda. 
We  must  sacrifice  all  things,  friends  as 
foes,  in  the  ruthless  m.arch  of  the  Great  Cause," 
rejoined  the  grand  inquisitor;  but  he  sighed  as' 
he  spoke. 

"  Guzman  is  now  with  the  king,"  said  Uz- 
eda, turning  into  the  chamber.  "  I  expect 
eveiy  instant  a  summons  into  the  royal  pres- 
ence." 

"  I  cannot  share  thy  sanguine  hopes,  my 
son,"  said  Aliaga,  shaking  his  head  "  My 
profession  has  made  me  a  deep  reader  of  hu- 
man character.  Gasper  de  Guzmxan  wAW  re- 
move every  rival  from  his  path." 

While  he  spoke,  there  entered  a  gentleman 
of  the  royal  chamber.  He  presented  to  the 
grand  inquisitor  and  the  expectant  duke  two 
letters  signed  by  the  royal  hand.  They  were 
the  mandates  of  banishment  and  disgrace.  Not 
even  the  ghostly  rank  of  the  grand  inquisitor, 
not  even  the  profound  manoeuvres  of  the  son 
of  Lerma,  availed  them  against  the  vigilance 
and  vigor  of  the  new  favorite.  Simultaneously, 
a  shout  from  the  changeable  crowd  below  pro- 
claimed that  the  king's  choice  of  his  new  min- 
ister was  published  and  approved. 

And  Aliaga  and  Uzeda  exchanged  glances 
that  bespoke  all  the  passions  that  make  de- 
feated ambition  the  worst  fiend,  as  they  heard 
the  mighty  cry,  "  Long  live  Olivarez  the 
Reformer  !  " 

The  cry  came,  faint  and  muffled,  to  the  ears 
of  Philip  the  Fourth,  as  he  sate  in  his  palace 
with  his  new  minister. 

"  Whence  that  shout  ?  "  said  the  king,  hastily. 
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"  It  rises,  doubtless,  from  the  honest  hearts 
of  your  loyal  people  at  the  execution  of  Cal- 
deron." 

Philip  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand,  and 
mused  a  moment:  then,  turning  to  Olivarez 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  he  said:  "  Behold  the 
moral  of  the  life  of  a  courtier,  count  !— What 
do  they  say  of  the  new  opera  ?  " 

At  the  close  of  his  life,  in  disgrace  and 
banishment,  the  count-duke,  for  the  first  time 
3ince  they  had  been  uttered,  called  to  his 


recollection  those  words  of  his   royal  mas- 


ter/ 


*  The  fate  of  Calderon  has  given  rise  to  many  tales 
and  legends.  Amongst  those  who  have  best  availed 
themselves  of  so  fruitful  a  subject,  may  be  ranked  the 
late  versatile  and  ingenious  Telesforo  de  Trueba,  in 
his  work  on  "  The  Romance  of  Spain."  In  a  few  of 
the  incidents,  and  in  some  of  the  names,  his  sketch, 
called  "  The  Fortunes  of  Calderon,"  has  a  resemblance 
to  the  story  just  concluded.  The  plot,  characters,  and 
principal  events,  are,  however,  widely  distinct  in  our 
several  adaptations  of  an  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory 
portion  of  Spanish  history. 
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